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T^n  TJBMTIP  TO  m  FATBOHB  AVS  FSUUIini. 

In  preBontiDg  the  firet  number  of  oni  tbsth 
votnme,  dressed  in  a  New  year's  Euil,  we  extend  the 
CODgrataiationB  of  the  season  to  all  who  have  contrib- 
DtM  toward  furnishing  us  with  an  outfit  so  elegant 
and  becoming.  Gratefully  appreciating  the  favor 
bestowed  upon  our  labors  during  the  past  year,  we 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  tha  present  with  increased 
means  and  fscitiUes,  and  a  finn  determination  to 
render  the  Gbnbsbe  Farkiui  sufiicienlly  valuable  to 
MBBTT  an  augmentation  of  its  already  unparalleled 
patronage.  We  desire  to  render  it  usBruL  to  all  who 
may  meSo  its  acquaintance — and  to  extend  its  useful- 
ness by  incTeaaing  the  number  of  its  patrons  and 
readers.  With  thia  object  in  view,  we  have  been 
more  liberal  in  our  oitpendilureB  than  many  deem 
prudent,  in  order  to  present  a  volume  eminently 
worthy  of  Bupport.  The  reader  can  be«t  decide 
whether  we  have  succeeded,  after  examining  the 
appeoranceand  contents  of  this  lesue,  which  however 
ia  not  so  complete  as  we  intend  to  make  future  num- 
bera  of  the  volume. 

Relying  upon  the  generosity  of  that  shrewd  aud 
well  informed  portion  of  the  Rural  Population  of 
America  who  read  and  think  as  well  as  work  for 
themselvee,  we  present  the  Farmer  to  its  friends  at 
the  East  and  West,  North  and  South— not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that,  whatever  merit  it  may  possess,  or 
however  worthy  the  cause  it  seeka  to  advance,  its 
mission  will  be  comparatively  uselesB  without  the 
approval  and  influence  of  those  who  posaeBS  clear 
heada  and  energetic  spirita.  It  has  heretofore  been 
our  good  fortune  to  receive  substantial  asaiatance 
from  almost  every  aection  of  our  widely  extended 
country  —  and  may  we  not  beapeak  a  continuance  of 
the  kltid  offices  of  our  friends,  at  home  and  abroad, 
DOW  that  we  are  using  every  proper  efibrt  toenhanco 
the  interest  and  value  of  this  journal  ?  We  respect- 
fully solicit  all  into  whose  hsnda  thie  number  may 
fall, — whether  aubscribers,  casual  readers  or  borrow- 
era,  —  to  lend  us  their  aid  in  behalf  of  its  objecta, 
either  by  extending  its  circuhition  or  furnishing 
appropriate  matter  for  publication  in  its  pages. 

Thib  No.  of  the  Fanner  ia  sent  to  many  persons 
who  are  not  subacribera.    May  we  not  confidently 
auk  those  who  approve  of  the  character  and  objects  of 
the  work,  to  lend  their  kind  offices  toward  giving  it 
f^eneral  circulation  in  their  Tespective  localities  t 


oim  oouiTTBT-rrs  akba  and  sBsotmona 


As  a  New  Year's  Salut 


o  thae,  kind  Reader, 


preaent  area,  resources  and  prospects  of  oi 
Country ;  and  indicate  some  of  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican Parmers,  in  shaping  and  controlling  the  deatiny 
of  this  young  and  mogniGccnt  Republic. 

A  wise  and  good  Providence  has  imposed  on  the 
Freeholders  of  the  United  States  responsibilities' aud 
duties,  and  conferred  corrosponding  blessings  and 
advantages,  which  stand  out  in  this  the  latest  age  of 
the  world,  wholly  without  a  paralk'1  in  its  long 
history.  We  can  not  rightly  judpe  of  the  future  by 
the  past :  becau.se  Human  Progress  and  ever  Expand- 
ing Intellect  have  made  discoveries  and  inventions, 
infused  into  Society  a  thousand  new  elements  and 
potent  influences,  the  liko  of  which  were  never 
before  felt  or  known.  New  agentfl  and  new  causes, 
as  subtile  as  thought,  cs  difTusive  a:'  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, must  wort  out  results  alike  unknown  and 
incomprehensible,  to  our  defective  knowledge  of  men 
and  things.  Blind  and  iterant  as  we  are,  and 
incapable  of  looking  far  into  futurity,  yet  God  has 
made  us  not  only  the  parent?,  but  the  guardians  of 
all  woman-born,  who  are  to  succeed  us  on  this  planet. 

It  is  a  great  thought,  a  happy  discovery  that  a  two 
legged,  talking  animal  has  ant/  dut^  to  perform. — 
But  having  made  the  discovery,  no  matter  by  what 
means,  its  solemn  requirement::!  will  permit  no  eva- 
sion. It  is  a  wonderful  and  curious  fact,  that  every 
year's  advancement  of  civilized,  chrisljan  nations, 
increaees  the  power  of  Morality  to  punish  wrong- 
doers. Witness  what  is  transpiring  in  the  most 
cultivated  nations  of  Europe.  Below  all  these  popu- 
lar upheavings  — thia  vast  intellectual  volcano  — 
there  is  an  unseen  Providence  silently  evolving  some 
mighty  problem  in  which  the  tillers  of  American 
soil  are  destined  to  perform  a  most  honorable  tmd 
distinguished  part. 

Including  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California  and 
Oregon,  the  United  States  now  cover  an  area  of 
3,353,574  square  miles.  Sstimated  in  acra,  our 
freehold  estate  measures,  according  to  tiha  most 
caieful  estimates  at  the  General  Land  Office  in 
Washington,  3,081,647,360.  Allow  one  half  for 
forests  and  waste  lands,  and  the  other  moiety  will, 
with  skilful  tillage,  feed  and  clothe  a  population  two 
or  three  times  larger  than  the  whole  nusiber  of 
human  beings  now  on  the  globe.  What  a  platform 
for  a  republican  theatre  ! 
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Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  great  Husbandman 
above  has  planted  us  hore^  as  christian}  moral,  reason- 
ing beings,  from  whose  government  and  good  seed  a 
a  glorious  harvest  may  be  reaped  in  the  coming 
autumn  of  this  Western  Nation  1  Call  it  weakness 
or  what  you  please  ;  such  is  our  faith.  Hence  our 
cheerful  labor  to  encourage  the  wise  ctdture  of  the 
farmers,  whom  Providence  has  so  recently  located 
on  American  soil.  If  these  come  to  nought,  where 
is  the  hope  of  the  world  ?  Heaven  has  kindled  a 
vestal  fire  on  our  hills  and  mountains.  It  has 
appointed,  not  Roman  Virgins,  but  iron-palmed  hus- 
bandmen to  protect,  keep  alive  and  ever  glowing, 
the  sacred  flame.  Farmers  !  you  have  great  and 
most  responsible  public  duties  to  discharge.  It  has 
long  seemed  to  us  that  your  sterling  good  sense  and 
honesty  of  purpose  were  too  little  fdt  in  directing 
aright  the  affairs  of  your  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. Your  Educational,  Agricultural  and  Eco- 
nomical Interests  are  not.  so  strictly  attended  to^  nor 
so  faithfully  studied  and  promoted  as  they  ought  to 
be,  if  you  would  impart  to  your  whole  country  the 
highest  attainable  prosperity.  We  advocate  no 
untried  Utopian  schemes.  We  preach  not  a  disor- 
ganizing war  of  class  against  class.  But,  we  do 
urge  the  importance  of  thoroughly  educating,  in  the 
largest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  the  whole  Mind 
of  the  nation.  From  a  lamentable  defect  in  mental 
culture,  more  than  half  the  hands  employed  in  rural 
pursuits  in  the  United  States,  not  only  misdirect  and 
lose  much  hard  work  ;  bu^  they  render  the  soil 
which  is  tilled,  less  and  less  productive,  less  and  less 
capable,  (without  long  delay  or  large  expense^)  of' 
feeding  and  clothing  a  population  which  is  ever 
adding  to  the  number  of  hungry  stomachs  and  naked 
backs,  by  an  abiding  law  of  Nature.  This  exhaust- 
ing system  of  planting  and  farming,  is  truly  a 
national  calamity.  Very  few  good  farmers  at  the 
North,  have  any  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  depop- 
ulating influence  of  this  abuse  of  the  bounties  of 
God,  in  large  districts  of  our  country. 

If  the  reader  attributes  this  impoverishment  of 
cultivated  lands  to  a  <<  peculiar  institution"  in  that 
portion  of  the  Union,  where  the  desolating  eflbcts  of 
ignorant  husbandry  are  most  conspicuous,  he  will  be 
mistaken  in  his  opinion.  Well-educated,  scientific 
planters  find  no  difficulty  in  improving  their  estates 
with  such  laborers  as  till  cotton,  rice  and  sugar 
plantations.  Educate  properly  the  Minds  that  direct 
rural  industry,  and  all  the  rich  resources  of  American 
soils,  whether  north,  south,  east  or  west,  will  be  hus- 
banded and  turned  to  the  best  possible  account  for  the 
Union  as  a  whole.  This  is  what  we  most  desire  ; 
and  we  are  pained  to  know  that  so  many  politicians, 
who  enjoy  an  ephemeral  reputation  as  statesmen, 
enact  our  laws  and  control  all  educational  institutions, 
do  not  uxRfr"* ■'"''••'  and  care  not  to  investigate  this 
momentous  subject. 

Suppose  the  vast  public  domain  of  the  United 
States  were  wisely  managed,  and  the  whole  of  its 
nett  proceeds  sacredly  devoted,  in  all  coming  time,  to 
the  wise  development  of  the  great  Soul  and  Heart  of 
the  American  people  ?  What  a  mine  of  moral  and 
intellectual  wealth  lies  unsurveyed,  unexplored,  in 
the  heads  of  the  toiling  millions  of  this  land,  where 
the  People  rule  !  What  is  the  value  of  California 
gold  to  a  Nation  of  Freemen,  compared  with  sound 
morality,  cultivated  reason,  true  science  in  every  head, 
and  social  contentment  in  every  heart  1  If  Heaven 
had  withheld  our  present  known  capacity  to  improve 


our  race,  and  denied  everr  sense  to  enjoy  all  other 
pleasures  than  those  we  share  in  common  with  the 
meaJQest  brutes,  then  we  should  be  justified  in  regard- 
ing the  animal  man  as  everything,  and  the  spiritual 
man  as  nothing.  Let  each  be  estimated  at  its  true 
value.  First,  deal  justly  by  American  Mind,  and  its 
power  oyer  the  physical  elements  of  nature,  to  con- 
solidate, enrich  and  elevate  our  whole  population, 
whether  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  — 
whether  on  the  great  Gulf  of  the  South,  or  the  great 
Lakes  of  the  North — ^will  be  all  that  the  most  ardent 
patriot  could  desire. 

Our  agricultural,  mineral,  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial resources,  are  altogether  beyond  computation. 
The  danger  is,  that  we  shul  prove  unworthy  of  bless- 
ings, so  numerous  and  transcendant.  Unmerited 
wealth  and  undeserved  prosperity  have  ruined  millions 
of  individuals,  and  inducea  the  speedy  downfall  of 
many  powerful  nations.  As  our  form  of  government 
makes  everv  voter  a  minister  of  state,  he  should  study 
to  inform  himself  in  all  matters  of  public  policy.  A 
sovereign  that  reads  little  and  studies  less,  might  do 
well  in  some  parts  of  Africa  pr  Asia,  but  he  is  out  of 
his  kingdom  in  the  United  States. 

The  larger  the  number  of  immi^rrants  that  flock  to 
our  happy  shores,  from  disturbed  and  bleeding 
Europe,  Uie  more  urgent  is  our  duty  to  watch  closely 
all  demagogues,  and  provide  ways  and  means  for  the 
settlement  and  improvement  of  all  new  comers.  We 
confidently  expect  soon  the  annual  arrival  of  a  mil- 
lion of  foreigners  to  reside  permanently,  and  multiply 
rapidly  in  this  country.  It  is  indeed  a  land  worth 
coming  to  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  in  Europe  have  already  found  it  out. 
Wake  up,  young  man  !  —  prepare  yourself  to  act  well 
your  part  in  this  wonderiul  dsama.  Tell  us  what 
can  poor,  limping  Ignorance  do,  in  a  race  with 
Science,  with  its  locomotives,  its  steam-ships  and  its 
telegraph  w^ires  ?  Common  people  fail  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  Science,  although  not  a  year  or  month 
passes  in  which  it  does  not  double  ^he  productive 
power  of  human  muscles,  either  in  the  field  or  the 
workshop.  Study,  then,  the  uniform  and  unerring 
laws  of  nature ;  which,  if  well  understood,  will  add 
four  fold  to  thy  happiness  as  a  rational  being,  and 
place  thy  name  among  the  honored  of  the  land. 


-^t^^^^^^^k^h^h^^ 


LIMB,    ASHES    AND    GTFSUM. 

WiNTisR  is  a  favorable  season,  when  there  is  good 
sleighing  to  procure  such  fertilizers  as  lime,  gypsum 
and  ashes  from  a  distance,  if  it  be  necessary  to  go  far 
to  find  them.  As  a  general  thing,  when  a  farmer 
lives  some  distance  from  lime  rock  and  kilns,  there  is 
a  lack  of  this  mineral  in  his  soil.  He  does  not  reside 
in  a  large  wheat-srowing  section.  Next  to  good 
stable  manure  and  the  contents  of  the  vaults  of 
privies,  ashes,  bones,  gypsum,  common  salt  and  lime 
are  the  most  valuable  food  of  cultivated  plants.  Pro- 
cure and  husband  these' with  all  reasonable  care. 

Much  as  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  savins, 
manure,  particularly  the  liquid  excretions  of  al| 
domestic  animals,  the  matter  is  still  sadly  neglected, 
as  well  as  that  of  collecting  lime,  ashes,  and  other 
mineral  elements  of  corps.  Such  neglect  is  not 
creditable  to  those  that  practice  it.  At  the  South, 
good  farmers  take  great  pains  to  collect  forest  leaves, 
as  bedding  for  horses,  mules,  cattle  and  hogs.  They 
form  a  valuable  material  to  absorb  urine  and  add 
much  to  the  manure  heap. 
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Ha  VINO  discussed  in  former  volumes  of  this  work 
many  subjects,  particularly  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  organic  and  inorganic  elements  of  plants,  as 
they  exist  in  soils  and  the  atmosphere,  we  shall 
advance  a  step  or  two  in  the  volume  for  1849  ;  and 
endeavor  to  explain  more  fully  than  we  have  hitherto 
done,  several  meteorological  phenomena,  which  are 
of  equal  importance  in  3ie  practice  and  Uie  study  of 
Rural  Economy. 

Rain  and  enow-water,  dews,  and  the  hygrometric 
condition  of  the  air,  have  an  important  and  controlling 
influence  on  the  growth  of  all  vegetables.  The 
clearing  of  forests,  tillage,  drainage  and  other  opera- 
tions of  civilized  man,  afibct  the  humidity,  dryness 
and  temperature  of  well  settled  and  cultivated  regions 
far  more  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  most 
careful  measurements  of  the  volume  and  velocity  of 
the  Mississippi  have  resulted  in  establishing  the 
interesting  fact,  that  it  now  annually  discharges  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  less  water  into  the 
Gulf  than  it  did  twenty-five  years  ago. 

At  the  meeting  of  scientific  men  in  Philadelphia 
last  September,  Professors  Dickerson  and  Brow  of 
Mississippi  read  an  elaborate  report  on  the  Sediment 
and  Water  of  the  Mississippi ;  giving  the  results  of 
daily  observations  for  eighteen  years. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  is  found  to  contain  a  super* 
ficial  area  of  very  little  short  of  fourteen  hunored 
thousand  square  miles*  The  inquiry  therefore  here 
suggests  itself,  what  may  be  the  relative  difl^rence 
between  the  annual  quantity  of  water  falling  into 
this  valley  and  the  annual  quantity  discharged  out  of 
it  by  the  river  Mississippi  ?  It  is  found  by  eiuimina- 
tion  of  the  meteor^ogical  register  of  the  late  Dr.  H. 
TooLEY,  of  Natchez,  that  the  mean  annual  quantity 
of  water  which  falls  at  Natchez  is  between  fifty-five 
and  fifty-six  inches  ;  but  as  such  has  been  taken  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  over  estimate  for  the  whole  area. 
The  mean  quantity  is  therefore  assumed  to  be  fifty- 
two  inches,  and  tnen  by  calculation  we  will  have 
169,128,960,000,000  cubic  feel  as  the  quantity  which 
FALis  annually  in  the  whole  valley,  which  is  within 
a  fraction  of  being  twelve  times  the  quantity  which 
is  discharged  by  the  river. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  "  fifty-two  inches"  is  too 
high  an  estimate  for  the  whole  area  drained  by  the 
father  of  waters.-  It  cannot,  however,  be  less  than 
an  average  of  forty-two  inches ;  so  that  nine-tenths 
of  all  Uiis  water  evaporates  where  it  falls,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  streams 
before  they  reach  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Millions  of  acres  of  lowvlands,  once  long  submerged 
every  season,  are  now  dry  and  cultivated  with  but 
comparatively  slight  assistance  from  art  in  the  way 
of  embankments  ;  and  these  such  as  would  not  have 
at  all  been  available  aeainst  the  overflowing  efl^ts 
of  former  floods  and  Uie  length  of  time  of  their 
continuance.  The  river  seldom  rises  to  the  same 
el^ation  as  formerly,  and  when  it  does  it  is  of  much 
shorter  duration,  and  the  waters  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  in  place  of  being 
spread  over  almost  all  the  bottom  lands  the  whole 
spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer.  All  these 
advantages  are  progressively  but  rapidly  extending 
themselves,  while  the  causes  remain  unsuspected  or 
overlooked,  but  none  the  lees  secure.  As  a  further 
evidence  of  the  altered  condition  of  this  river,  we 


may  mention  the  circumstances,' that,  in  former  times, 
the  steamboats,  ascending  or  descending  the  river, 
were  detained  about  half  their  time  by  dense  fogs, 
while  now  hardlj^  any  such  obstructions  pervade,  so 
that  packets  succeed  in  making  their  trips  to  an  hour, 
with  no  fears  of  such  a  retar£tion.  Assuming  that 
the  diminution  of  the  waters  will  continue  in  some- 
what the  ratio  they  have  recently  done,  the  time 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  all  apprehension  from 
inundation  will  in  a  great  measure  paSs  away.  \Ve 
further  remark,  as  an  evidence  of  change^  that  the 
quantity  of  floating  timber  or  drift  wood  posing 
annually  down  the  river  has  diminished  in  a  far 
greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  water,  so  that  the 
aggregate  quantity  cannot  now  be  over  fifty  per  cent, 
of  that  which  formerly j)assed  down. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Europe  shall  soon  send  a  mil- 
lion of  hardy  emigrante  a  year  into  this  magnificent 
country  ;  and  that  we  shall  so  deeply  and  thoroughly 
till  the  earth  as  to  make  it  absorb  and  retain  for  the 
nourishment  of  plants  nineteen -twentieths  of  nil 
water,  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  whence  it 
descended,  by  solar  evaporation  through  their  leaves. 
What  wonderful  changes  must  follow,  in  the  drying 
and  shrinkage  of  all  creeks  and  rivers  in  the  United 
States  !  In  ite  feeble  infancy,  American  Agriculture 
thousands  of  miles  above  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
is  now  conferring  blessings  of  incalculable  value  on 
those  States.  Nor  will  tne  great  Lakes  esckipe  the 
efibcto  of  increased  evaporation  from  the  felling  of 
forests,  deep  plowing,  and  other  new  influences 
around  all  their  borders  and  tributary  streams. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  desire  the 
reader  to  bear  in  mind  that,  any  broad  vessel  set  out 
to  cateh  and  hold  all  the  water  which  falls  in  rain 
and  snow,  and  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  will  be  dry 
from  solar  evaporation  much  of  the  fifty-two  weeks 
in  a  year.  This  we  regard  as  an  interesting  meteo- 
rological fact.  Another  fact  of  equal  importance  is, 
that  all  or  nearly  all  cultivated  plants,  like  grasses, 
grains,  tubers  and  roots,  contain  while  growing  an 
average  of  some  seventy -five  per  cent  of  Uieir 
whole  weight  of  water.  To  supply  one's  crops  with 
this  abun£int  and  indispensable  element,  and  in  a 
way  to  avoid  an  exces8»at  any  time,  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  studied  with  the  utmost  care  and  diligence. 
A  good  husbandman  should  know  how  to  husband 
the  fertilizing  rains,  snows  and  dews  of  heaven,  as 
they  fall  on  his  fields.  The  water  that  runs  ofi*  from 
plowed  land  on  ite  surface,  is  apt  to  cany  with  it 
more  or  less  of  the  soil.  That  which  sinks  deep 
into  the  earth  and  comes  out  in  springs,  takes  with 
it,  not  only  salte  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia  and 
iron  held  in  solution,  but  carbonic,  crenic,'  apocrenic, 
nitric  and  other  acids,  and  ammonia.  In  other  words, 
rain-water  in  passing  through  soils  dissolves  out  of 
them  both  the  organic  and  inorganic  {eo  called)  food 
of  plants.  Krenfi  is  the  Greek  word  for  a  spring ; 
and  Berzelius  finding  two  organic  acids  in  spring 
water,  gave  them  the  names  "crenic'*  and  ^apocre- 
nic," as  indicative  of  their  origin. 

It  is  no  bad  test  of  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  to  fill  a 
clean  barrel  with  it  and  see  how  much  of  bone  earth 
(phosphate  of  lime,)  gypsum,  common  salt,  epsom 
salts,  potash,  and  what  we  call  dissolved  mold,  it 
will  yield  to  warm  rain-water.  These  beinff  the 
constituent  elemente  with  which  Nature  builos  up 
all  vegetables  we  deprecate  their  waste  as  a  national 
calamity.  No  matter  how  deeply  they  sink  into  Uio 
earth,  if  they  remain  in  one's  field,  and  rise  again  to 
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deep,  pervious  soil  can  only  be  formed  by  nature 
man.  in  which  a  ^reat  deal  of  water  may  be  ilond 
up  for  use  in  seasons  of  drouth,  by  a  pecuKat 
mechanical  condition  of  the  earth,  that  permits  the 
atmosphere  with  its  oxygen  and  caibonic  acid,  to 
penetrate  the  same.  Fertility  can  only  reanlt  from 
chemical  action  and  changes  in  the  sereral  sub- 
stances in  the  anrface  of  the  earth.  Without  change, 
sand,  clay,  iron,  lime,  mo)d  and  plants  are  alike 
insoluble,  and  worthfeae  to  feed  and  nonrish  a  new 
generatitti  of  vegetables.  Man  must  study  nature 
and  imitate  ber  example  if  be  will  make  in  a  clieap 
aod  economical  way,  a  rich  soil  that  can  endure 
protracted  dry  weather  with  little  rajury.  On  this 
head  we  shall  have  more  to  eay.  In  closing  this 
article  we  desire  to  admonish  our  readers,  that  the 
felling  of  natural  forests  has  already  been  carried  too 
far  in  muiy  portions  of  the  United  Statea ;  and 
that  eicesajve  tillage  in  growing  cotton,  tobacco, 
com  and  wheat  for  axport,  is  iasl  leadiing,  touting 
and  ootmantng  millions  of  acres  of  the  best  lauds  in 
the  Union.  There  is  neither  wisdom,  moderation,  nor 
present  benefit  in  this  popular  system  of  agricnlti 
We  will  talk  abont  Ditws  and  the  Dew  Poiht 


OAT,    STRAW,   AND    OOBH'    8TAI.K    OtTTTBa 

Thr  above  is  a  figure  of  Rugglcs,  Nourse,  b 
Mason's  Straw  Cutter,  to  rfhich  was  awarded  the 
first  premium  at  the  State  Fair  at  Bufiblo,  in  Sep- 
tember last.  Though  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  it 
is  the  best  cutting  machine  extant,  we  believe  it  to 
bo  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  durable.  The  knives 
are  set  upon  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  and 
cut  against  a  roller  of  raw-hide,  as  represented  in  the 
engraving.  The  manufacturere  claim  that  this 
machine  poEsesBes  the  following  named  advantages  : 

'•  F'irat — The  knivM  being  itrsighl,  are  rendilr  grmind 
or  >hBrprin(sJ  b>-  the  puirhnwr  or  opcmtor.  Sfconrf— They 
e»ii  br  replBciil  hy  m  conunon  blackimith  when  worn  oul 
or  brokcD.  Third  — The  knivi>i  are  nude  hnvier,  and 
■llached  10  [he  cylinder  without  nloati  oi  wrem  ;  coafiood 
at  both  end*,  nod  lupparted  in  the  middle  in  •  manner 
miioh  ■irongerandlenconiplicalcd,  ihiulravingthe strength 
at  the  knivei  unimpairrd,  and  avoiding  the  peat  HabiUty  to 
iwiBt,  cripple,  and  break.  Fnurrh — ThenuuiDerof  Hlloching 
Ihp  knivei  la  the  cylinder  Bdmiti  of  their  being  placed  neat 
rut  u  nhorl  u  i.  cie.irablB.  fyjft— The 
in,  nucii  luwd  with  ntniisht  knivei  properly  ict,  will 
ch  longer  than  when  u«e3  with  the  jpiroJ  knife." 

Some  of  the  machines  are  made  large  and  strong, 
and  rigged  to  go  by  home  power.  They  vary  in 
price  from  (1 0  to  (S3,  according  to  size  —  and  may 
be  obtained  at  most  of  the  AgricnlturBl  Warehouses. 
Rapaljb  b  Baioes,  of  thia  city,  have  recently 
received  a  very  large  and  superior  assortment. 


hide  roller. 


A  FASLS,  Aim  ITS  AFFUOATItar. 

A  AAin  OKOP  during  a  shower  crept  under  the 
cornice,  and  etood  hxikin^  ve^  demurely  at  hit 

fellows,  who  went  laughing  and  dancing  along  In 
the  gntter,  as  full  of  frolic  as  a  flock  of  lamb«  in 
June.  "  Why  don't  you  join  us  ?"  said  a  gay  fellom-, 
as  he  went  leaping  past.  "Can't  do  any  good,"  said 
the  drop ;  "  bmides,  there  are  enough  of  you  without 
me,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  make  myself  useful  in 
that  great  black  cistern  you  are  all  tumbling  into. 
I  shul  get  along  by  myself  and  can  do  a  great  deal 
more  aloite  than  mixed  upand  lost  as  I  should  be  in 
this  great  stream." 

While  thus  musing  the  ehower  ceaaed,  the  brighl 
warm  sun  came  out  and  in  a  moment  dnnk  up  our 
little  drop. 

Gentle  reader,  you  and  I  are  hut  drope  in  tbe 
shower  of  human  life.  If  we  mingle  in  the  great 
atream,  and  contribute  our  mite  to  add  strength  and 
force  tb  the  current,  to  swell  the  brimming  banks  until 
they  are  overflown,  and  the  fertilizing  properties  of 
thought,  experience,  and  observarion  are  spread  upon 
the  surroimding  coimtiy,  we  are  useful,  and  thus 
fulfill  a  portion  of  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
fellow  beings.  But,  if  we  staod  aloof,  unwilling  to 
be  lost  amid  the  flood— that  ceaseless  flood  that  ever 
pours   on,   and   oan   never   cease  —  doing    nothing, 


can,  therefore  I  will  not  bother  with  these  thinge^" 
we  do  bot  represent  ttie  little  drop,  and  evaporate, 
leaving  no  trace  behind. 

In  agriculture  more  than  ht  any  other  pursuit, 
improvement  is  only  to  be  maSe  by  slowly  and 
pstiently  gathering  facts,  and  these  facts  are  onlv 
to  be  obtained  over  a  large  extent  of  country. 

Tbe  experience  of  every  farmer  has  something  that 
is  important  to  some  other  farmer,  and  if  each  could 
have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  judgment  of 
all,  the  sum  of  knowledge  would  be  great  beyond  all 
that  is  now  known,  and  greater  and  better  improve- 
ments would  be  the  result  For,  as  you  increase 
knowledge  yon  increase  man's  capacity  for  greats 
knowledge,  greater  improvement. 

Alone,  my  friend,  we  are  but  solitary  drops ;  but  if 
we  would  do  good,  we  mnet  mingle  together  and 
make  a  strong  force.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  found 
under  the  cornice,  and  you  see  me  now  already  mixed 
up  in  our  friend  Moohb'b  great  cistern,  with  a  great 
many  other  and  better  drops  than  myself.  The  rui, 
when  be  comes  out,  will  not  find  me  alohe.  I  shall, 
life  and  health  permitted,  tumble  into  this  cistern 
through  the  year,  carrying-  therein  whatever  I  msv 
gather  up  that  I  think  can  oe  of  the  slightest  interest 
to  you.  And  I  shall  expect  to  meet  you  here  also- 
And  I  must  ask  you  further  to  do  me  the  favor  to 
introduce  me  to  all  your  friends  and  neighbors.  Let 
ns  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  Genesee  Farmer  woitliy 
of  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York  ;  and  if  we  *) 
that,  it  will  be  worthy  of  any  body,  «  Ym  vrill  tt^jf 
at  mudt  at  I  do."  Agreed.  Better  1  know  yqp  nn 
if  you  win  only  try  ;  so  keep  your  word,  and  nutil 
we  meet  next  month  may  yon  be  deservedly  pre"' 
peroos.     Darien,  JV.  Y.,  Dec,  IMS. 

Those  who  like  the  application  of  die  above,  wt 
earnestly  invited  to  comply  with  its  appropriate  sug- 
gestions, by  furnishing  facta,  results  of  experimentf. 
observations,  Sec.,  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  Formct. 
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OiiB  of  the  objeots  to^hich  this  joumal  is  devoted, 
is  the  preservation  of  memorials  of  eminent  farmers, 
as  well  as  of  improvements  and  discoveries  in  a^- 
culture  «nd  the  domestic  «rts.  The  example  of 
intelligent  industry,  courage  and  integrity,  and  of 
perseverance  9vercoming  ute  disadvantages  of  time 
and  place,  can  never  be  without  its  use  to  the  rising 
generation.  The  best  and  most  useful  men  are  hyr^ 
no  means  necessarily  found  among  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, or  in  the  field,  or  the  cabinet ;  but  are  quite 
as  often  seen  working  their  way  in  the  worid  ariiong 
the  patient  sons  of  toiL  Unambitious  of  popular 
Applause — anxious  onlv  to  discharge  honorably  and 
faithfully  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  the  patriot,  and 
•christian  —  each  men  are  found  lUwajs  at  the  poet 
of  duty '—improving  and  renovating  society*  instead 
of  demoralizing  or  corrupting  it,  and  by  examples  of 
enterprise,  integrity  and  perseverance,  ever  pointing 
onward  to  success — scattering  blessings  all  around 
them.  Those  whom  the  world,  in  its  hee^essness, 
calls  great,  may  and  do  for  the  most  part  occupy  the 
vantage  ground  of  public  station,  perhaps  as  often 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  as  real  merit,  and 
to<k  many  are  pronounced  honorable  and  worthy, 
'  merely  from  the  reflected  honor  which  that  station 
may  happen  to  confer.  But  there  is  many  a  plain 
farmer  and  mechanic,  in  his  quiet  and  serene  home, 
among  his  neighbors  and  friends,  who,  if  brought 
out  by  opportunity,  is  as  truly  a  great  man,  in  all  the 
elements  of  real  worth,  as  the  proudest  politician  or 
statesman  in  the  land.  He  is  always  a  reliable  man, 
because  less  liable  to  be  deceived,  or  to  deceive  others. 
Go  any  where  among  an  intelligent  farming  commu- 
nity, in  any  well  cultivated  region  of  our  country, 
and  you  will  find  this  to  be  true.  They  produce — 
they  create— they  add  to  the  national  Vealtii,  instead 
of  diminishing  its  resources  —  and  are  in  fact  the 
conservators  m  our  political  and  social  system. 

There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  great  tanner,  Zadock  PRAxr^-distinguished  for 
his  enterprise  and  auccess  in  establishing  and  con- 
ducting for  twenty  years  ^e  largest  tanning  estab- 
lishment in  the  world.  We  have  more  than  once 
alluded  to  this  gentfeman  in  our  pages,  and  propose 
now  to  speak  of  him  principally  as  a  Farmer,  in 
which  occupation  be  has  been  equally  successful,  as 
in  every  enterprise  he  has  ever  undertaken.  Of  his 
career  as  a  legislator  though  it  has  been  honorable 
and  eminently  useful,  and  attended  with  practical 
results  of  which  any  public  man  might  well  be  proud, 
we  have  not  space  to  give  a  particular  account ;  but 
we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  full  biog- 
raphy will  be  written.  For  the  present  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  following  brief  summary. 

OoL  Pratt  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  October,  1790, 
at  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  county.  New  York.  In 
selecting  him  as  the  subject  of  this  notice,  we  have 
jt^eeu  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  honor  to  that  enter- 
prising spirit  which  has  marked  his  whole  history, 
and  which  shines  forth  as  an  illustrious  example, 
worthy  of  being  adopted  by  the  rising  generation. 
The  life  of  one  practical  man,  like  Franklin,  Whit- 
ney, or  Fuhon,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  of  more  real 
value  than  all  the  mere  heroes  the  world  has  ever 
produced*  These  men  rose  from  the  masses,  and  as 
you  trace  their  history  you  see  how,  by  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance  they  attained  that  celebrity 
whicn  the  world  admired.    Tribute  has  been  paid  in 
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every  land  to  their  names,  where  the  light  of  improve- 
ment and  science  has  found  its  way. 

CoL  Pi^ATT  has  evinced  from  his  very  youth,  a 
spirit  of  industry  and  energy  of  character,  Uiat  to  all 
who  watched  his  early  history,  gave  evidence  of  the 
success  which  finally  crowned  his  efforts.  The 
establishment  and  successful  prosecution  of  his 
extensive  tannery  among  the  mountains  of  Greene, 
have  spread  far  and  wide  his  fame,  as  one  of  the  most 
inteUigent  and  successful  mechanics  this  ceuntry  has 
ever  produced.  The  delightful  and  prosperous  village 
in  which  he  lives,  bears  evidence  of  his  judgment, 
liberality,  and  public  spirit,  which  few  other  villages 
in  our  country  can  boaist  ot  But  we  have  not  space 
to  extend  our  remarks  in  relation  to  his  successful 
prosecution  of  his  mechanical  pursuits.* 

We  would  allude  briefly  to  him  in  the  capacity  o( 
a  farmer.  He  has  often  been  heard  to  remark  that 
he  owes  his  early  love  of  industrious  occupation  to 
the  counsels  and  example  of  his  mother.  And  how 
seldom  is  it  that  any  man  has  risen  to  great  distinction 
in  this  worid  who  has  not  owed  that  elevation  to  a 
kind  and  faithful  mother,  who,  at  the  first  dawn  of 
the  intellect,*  seized  the  favorable  moment  to  impress 
upon  it  those  all-impoitant  truths  which  were  matured 
with  the  growth,  and  decided,  under  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  the  destiny  of  the  child.  But  to  return — 
this  mother  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  energy,  and 
early  taught  her  son  the  importance  of  industry  and 
integrity — the  duty  of  active  exertion  in  life — the 
necessity  of  economy  to  those  who  would  be  success- 
ful, and  to  those  who  would  achieve  the  great  aim  of 
living,  which  is  to  do  good  and  be  useful.  He  was 
also  enjoined  by  her  to  observe  the  Sabbath  steadily, 
and  avoid  the  odious  vice  of  gambling,  which  he  has 
through  life  been  ever  careful  to  do,  as  well  as  to 
impi^ss  the  same  great  moral  lessons  upon  others — 
requiring  from  all  in  his  employ,  rest  for  man  and 
beast  on  the  Sabbath. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting mechanical  business  in  the  country  forty 
years  ago,  knows  that  the  mechanic  relied  almost  as 
much  upon  the  products  of  his  littie  farm,  as  upon 
the  income  of  his  shop ;  and  where  the  population 
was  not  large,  and  capital  not  abundant,  many  of 
the  most  successful  men  were  those  who  steadily 
pursued  this  two -fold  occupation.  Col.  Pratt, 
while  yet  a  lad,  was  thus  initiated  by  his  father  into 
all  the  mysteries  of  fanning,  and  learned  the  use  of 
the  axe,  the  scythe  and  the  sickle,  and  to  love  the 
pursuit  as  congenial  to  health  and  independence,  and 
the  one  whic^  in  all  countries,  must  be  the  great 
calling  of  the  masses.  When  twelve  years  of  age, 
he  helped  his  father  clear  ten  acres  of  new  land,  and 
in  the  following  year  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  aiding 
in  gathering  the  welcome  harvest  of  wheat.  This 
was  in  Mlddleburgh,  Schoharie  county,  upon  what 
was  called  the  Scotch  Patent ;  but  the  improvements 
they  made  were  of  littie  permanent  advantage  to  the 
haid  working  tenants,,  for  their  landlord  (Livingston,) 
some  two  years  aften^'ards  ejected  them,  taking  away 
the  farm  and  consuming  all  their  littie  substance  in 

*  In  relation  to  this  it  uukj  bo  snfflcient  to  My.  that  in  about 
twonty  yeian.  at  his  tannory  in  PrattsTtUe,  the  mo«t  oxtrnsiTo  in 
th«  world,  about  1,000.000  tides  at  sole  I«ather  were  manufoc- 
tured— the  yearly  expanses  of  which  wsro  abont  $800,000,  and 
the  total  ezpenaes  abont  $0,000,000.  This  immense  baniness  has 
been  oondncted  wt*  understand,  without  a  single  instance  of 
litigation.  Colonel  PaAtr.  a  few  yeara  since,  established  in  the 
Tillage  of  PrattsTlUe  a  Bank  with  a  capital  of  $100  000.  which 
has  prored  of  great  serrloe  to  the  community,  doing  a  busin£«H 
*in7i"f"y  oC  one  mUlion  of  dollars. 
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costs  of  litigation :  —  and  this  incident  with  its 
hardships  determined  Col.  Pratt  never  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  leaseholds  and  liti^tion.  Removing 
in  1803  to  Windham,  (now  Lexington,)  he  helped 
his  father  clear  «ix  acres  of  land  for  a  crop,  where 
there  has  since  grown  up  a  fine  grove  of  young 
timber.  Here  during  the  proper  season  he  was 
employed  in  t^at  pleasant  occupation,  now  well 
understood  and  successfully  practiced,  in  many  parts 
of  the  cointry,  of  making  mapU  sugar  ;  an  article 
then  used  in  the  new  settlements,  and  almost  the 
only  sugar  used  in  the  majority  of  families.  There 
is  still  upon  the  old  homestead  a  stone  wall  of  some 
fifty  rods  in  length,  which  CoL  P.  feels  a  little  pride 
in  having  assisted  his  father  to  build  when  quite 
a  boy. 

^  In  a  newly  settled  country,  the  advantages  of 
of  schooling  were  very  few,  and  CoL  Pratt  gained 
part  of  his  -education  by  working  out  of  school  for 
his  board.  Beginning  life  by  working  out  upon  the 
farm  and  in  the  shop,  or  tannery  —  for  several  seasons 
in  the  summer  months  engaged  in  mowing  at  seventy- 
five  cents  per  day,  and  in  the  harvest -field  at  $1  a 
day — he  had  few  of  the  advantages  which  young 
men  of  the  present  generation  have ;  but  he  mas- 
tered enoligh  of  the  £iglish  branches  to  be  thorough 
in  business,  and  his  success  in  life  is  the  best  possible 
commentary  upon  the  value  of  his  judgment  and 
acquirements. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  tanning  operations 
in  the  village  which  now  bears  his  name,  all  his 
energies  were  necessarily  directed  to  the  success  of 
that  great  enterprise.  He  saw,  however,  the  impor- 
tance, in  a  pecuniary  view  of  using  none  but  the 
best  teams  in  his  multifarious  operations  of  hauling 
bark  and  transport  of  hides  and  leather  to  and  from 
the  Hudson ;  and  very  soon  commenced  and  steadily 
improved  a  fine  farm  in  the  outskirts  of  his  village. 
Here  he  gave  neat  attention  to  rearing  and  improving 
the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  and  introducing  into  that 
region  of  country  the  very  best  bloods  of  that  noble 
animal,  the  horse.  He  has  had  during  some  years 
upon  his  farm  nearly  a  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  improvements 
in  the  business  of  fanning,  believing  that  upon  its 
success  depends  in  a  great  degree  our  national 
prosperity.  In  one  single  season  he  erected  upon 
his  farm  in  Greene  county,  nearly  five  miles  of 
substantial  stone  wall.  On  one  of  his  farms,  by  a 
judicious  system  of  draining  and  manuring,  lands 
which  yielded  when  he  took  possession  of  them, 
only  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  were  brought  to  an 
average  yield  of  three  tons.  This,  too,  under  his 
own  personal  labor  and  direction.  Many  other 
improvements  of  a  like  character  have  been  the 
results  of  his  labor  as  a  farmer.  And  it  may  be 
said  that  in  his  extensive  tanning  and  building  ope- 
rations he  has  been  indirectly  the  greatest  clearer  of 
lands  in  this  country  —  having  consumed  the  bark 
from  10,000  acres  of  forest  lai^  which  caused  some 
7,000  acres  to  be  cleared. 

As  success  crowned  his  industry  in  mechanical 
pursuits,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  village  which  had  begun  to  grow  under  his 
liberal  auspices.  He  was  successful,  and  both  friends 
and  neighbors  also  flourished.  ,  More  than  one 
hundred  of  the  houses  were  erecte^  by  Col.  Pratt 
himself,  and  the  churehes  and  othet  public  edifices, 
arc  evidences  of  his  liberality,  all  of  which  received 
liberal  contributions  from  his  own  funds,   and  are 


still  as  liberally  sustained.  In  the  disposition  of 
building  lots,  he  was  alwagrs  liberal  to  the  poor, 
frequently  aiding  them  in  the  erection  of  their 
dwellings. 

He  became  early  a  member  of  the  Greene  County 
Agricultural  Society,  and  boldly  advocated  the  ele- 
vation of  that  important  class  of  the  community 
engaged  in  agriculture  —  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
population.  His  fellow  citizens  having  witnessed 
his  energy,  perseverance  and  public  spirit,  called  him 
from  his  retirement  to  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
His  election  to  Congress  took  place  in  1836,  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  2700.  While  in  Congress, 
he  did  not  forget  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  He 
originated  the  proposition  which  was  adopted  by 
Congress,  providing  for  the  introduction,  through  . 
our  Consuls  and  Naval  Officere  of  seeds  and  plants 
from  foreign  countries  for  gratuitous  distribution,  and 
which  if  carried  out,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  will  benefit 
largely  our  country.  Already,  through  the  attention 
of  me  Commissioner  of  Patents,  through  whose  office 
the  distribution  takes  place,  the  most  sakitary  results 
have  b^n  secured. 

While  in  Congress  he  moved  a  bill  directing  that 
a  portion  of  the  Smtthsonian  Fund  be  appropriate 
for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts.    To  what  nobler  end  could  this  magnificent 

Sift  have  been  devoted  and  in  what  manner  could 
le  great  mass  of  our  population  have  been  so  much 
benefitted  as  by  this  disposition  of  these  funds  1 

In  1846  Col.  PraIt,  on  his  election  as  President 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  his  county,  delivered 
an  address 'Which  evidences  the  same  good  sense 
which  marks  his  career  in  every  other  station  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  occupy.  As  a  plain,  practical, 
useful  man,  where  can  we  find  his  superior  ?  A  few 
extracts  from  his  addresses  are  the  best  comments 
we  can  give  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  station  to 
which  he  had  been  called  : — 

OtniUmm : — ^You  have  choaen  for  your  Preaident  one 
who  does  not  boast  the  sraoes  of  eloquence^  and  you  cannot, 
and  do  not  expect  from  nim,  on  tlus  occasion,  a  display  of 
fine  words  ana  happy  fancies,  but  rather  a  plain  statement 
of  true  and  practical  ideas.  You  are  worKing  men,  and 
you  have  chosen  a  working  man  :  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  your  choice  confers  honor  upon  me.  It  was  in  Congress, 
where  my  strength  has  always  been  given  to  tiie  protection 
and  advancement  of  American  labor,  that  I  heard  of  this 
new  evidence  of  your  kindness  and  confidence ;  and  I 
thank  you  for  it,  and  for  thus  afibrding  me  another  oppor- 
tunity, and  a  more  honorable  place  than  the  Halls  of 
Legislation,  to  express  my  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  those 
occupations,  the  mteiests  of  which  this  Society  is  so  happily 
designed  to  promote.  I  need  not  say  to  those  who  know 
me,  that  through  life  I  have  practiced  and  encouraged  in- 
dustry, and  exerted  my  influence  in  every  sphere,  (according 
to  my  ability,  y  in  promotins  the  true  weUare  of  my  fellow 
men.  I  have  acted  upon  the  principle,  and  so  have  you, 
that  it  is  not  mere  physical  or  mental  structure  that  makes 
the  man,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  mode  of 
life.  It  is  not  to  have  a  head— «  heart— an  arm— a  human 
body  and  soul,  that  makes  one  worthy  of  so  noble  a  name  ; 
but  to  give  the  wisdom  of  that  head — ^the  strength  of  that  ^ 
arm — the  combined  ener^  of  all  the  powers  to  constant^ 
and  useful  industry.  The  hard-working  farmers  and  me- 
chanics of  our  country  are  its  ^lory  and  strength,  their 
labors  have  produced  wealth  :  their  honesty,  their  patriotism 
and  its  faithfulness  to  the  institutions  of  liberty,  have  given 
it  its  standing  among  nations  ;  and  in  times  of  danger,  their 
strong  arms  and  firm  hearts  are  its  safeguard.  He  is  not  the 
Lord  of  the  soil  who  calls  so  many  acres  his  own,  yet  has 
no  power  to  use  them  ;  but  he,  rather,  who  plows  and  sows, 
and  reaps,  and  scatters  abroad  over  the  country  the  products 
of  the  glorious  harvest,  to  feed  the  himgry  and  clothe  the 
naked.  He  ii  not  master  over  earth's  treasures  who  has  the 
bare  title  to  a  mine ;  but  rather  he  whose  skiU  and  industry 
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raises  the  ore— reduces  the  metal — ^moulds  it  into  oountleH 
shap^  of  uscfulneM—and  setii  to  work  the  gigantic  ensino 
with  its  thousand  hands.  Farmers  and  raechamcs,  if  fiiitnful 
to  their  duties,  are  men  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word — 
useful  men — ^men  that  the  world  cannot  do  without.  Their 
occupations  develope  all  the  fitculties,  and  produce  **  sound 
minds  in  sound  bodies ;"  they  accustom  men  to  rely  on 
their  own  strength,  to  love  labor,  and  to  feel  the  independ- 
ence of  other  men,  and  ^at  contempt  of  little  difficulties 
which  are  the  foundation  of  true  greatness  of  mind. 

These,  iellow-workingmen,  are  the  occupations,  this  is 
the  land,  ours  the  institutions,  and  our  fiithers  the  stock 
which  have  produced  the  noblest  race  now  living;  and 
shall,  if  we  value  and  use  our  privileges  aright,  yet  exhibit 
human  nature  in  its  highest  standara  of  periection.  We 
have  resources  ond  odvai.tages  possessed  by  no  other  nation, 
and  a  people  better  fitted  than  any  other  to  develope  these 
resources  and  improve  those  advantages.  We  need  litUe 
aid  from  abroad,  for  we  have  every  thine  at  home;  we  need 
little  teaching  from  strangers,  for  we  know  best  what  is 
best  for  ourselves.  According  to  my  observation,  formers 
are  too  easily  persuaded  to  look  to  other  states  and  countries 
for  the  means  of  increasing  the  products  of  their  fields,  and 
improving  their  flocks  and  herds.  We  ore  not  in  England, 
nor  at  the  north,  nor  at  the  south ;  and  neither  English, 
northern,  or  southern  improvements  ore  what  we  want. 
We  want  improvements  of  our  own,  suited  to  our  own 
wants  and  position,  such  as  none  con  nuke  for  us  as  well 
as  we  can  make  them  for  ourselves.  Is  it  not  better,  as  a 
general  principle,  both  as  to  animals  and  vegetables,  to 
choose  and  improve  the  best  of  such  as  are  already  adapted 
to  our  climate  and  soil^  than  to  be  shifting  and  changing,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  arriving,  by  some  short  cut,  at  such  results 
OS  God  intended  we  should  accomplish  only  f>y  close  atten- 
tion and  the  sweat  of  our  brows  7 

After  some  very  judicious  remarks  as  to  the  kind 
of  horses  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  he 
says  : — 

What  I  have  said  as  to  horses  being  improved  on  the 
foundation  of  our  native  stock,  applies  with  equal  force  to 
cattle.  In  every  settlement,  a  stock  of  good  cattle  is  of  the 
highest  importance ;  and  every  sagacious  former  will  learn 
to  choose,  for  breeders,  such  as  promise  best  for  his  par- 
ticular object,  whether  it  be  butter,  beef,  cheese,  or  labor ; 
and  he  should  study  this  subject  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
scientific  interest,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  gam.  Let  his 
first  care  be  to  put  aside  the  very  best  progeny  of  his  stock, 
and  never  permit  his  dearest  friend  to  cost  a  wistful  eye  on 
them,  nor  be  tempted  by  any  price  to  sacrifice  them  to  the 
butcher's  knife.  If  he  has  a  fovorite  cow,  of  the  real  fill-pail 
breed,  let  him  reserve  and  turn  out  that  one  of  her  calves 
that  most  resembles  herselfl  before  it  erows  old  enough  to 
be  sold  to  the  butcher,  and  always  guard  it  with  special  care. 

We  read  of  premiums  being  given  to  huge  imported  cows 
that  have  ^ielaed  some  thirty  quarts  a  day  ;  but  every  dairy 
woman  will  teU  you  that  it  is  not  the  cow  thai  gives  Uie 
largest  quantitv  at  a  milkinff.  that  makes  the  best  one  in  the 
long  run.  A  better  one  stui  is  she  that  keeps  on  through 
the  vear,  the  same  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  let  the  food 
be  short  or  long.  Run  fost  is  a  good  dame,  but  hold  ftst  is 
a  better  one. 

In  the  agricultural  journals  I  have  read  an  account  of  a 
middle-sized  country  cow  :  I  fefer  to  the  celebrated  Oaks 
Cow,  bought  out  of  a  drove  in  Massachusetts,  for  a  mero 
trifle.  Her  history  illustrates  two  ^ngs  worthy  of  note. 
First,  what  we  can  obtain  from  the  best  of  our  old  breed ; 
and  secondly,  how  much  depends  on  good  feeding. — 
And  just  as  it  was  with  the  Oaks  Cow,  so  will  every  man 
find  It  with  his  fiirm.  If  he  won't  feed  his  fimn,  ond  that 
often  and  well,  he  need  not  eipect  it  long  to  feed  him. 
Always  taking  out  of  the  meal-tuo,  and  never  putting  in, 
will  soon  oome  to  the  bottom,  as  pow  Richard  says,  fiut 
to  return  to  the  Oaks  Cows,  tnat  aid  k>  much  honor  to  the 
name  of  Caleb  Oakes :  it  is  stated  on  the  most  unques- 
tionable authority,  such  as  satisfied  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society,  that  in  the  first  year,  with  ordinary 
keep,  she  ate  twelve  bushels  of  oom-meal,  imd  then  gave 
300  pounds  of  butter  ;  the  next,  35  bushels,  and  she  gave 
more  than  400  pounds  ;  the  next  year  she  hod  a  bushel  of 
meol  o  week,  and  all  her  own  milk  skimmed,  and  then  she 

Sve,  from  the  5th  of  April  to  the  35th  of  September,  the 
y  of  the  show,  484  pounds^  besides  suckling  her  calf  for 
five  weeks.  She  was  exhibited,  and  deservmlly  took  Uie 
premium  on  the  lost  mentioned  (ky  ;  and  will  cvry  down 


her  owners  name,  with  credit,  to  posterity,  as  long  as  Oaks 

grow.        »**#♦#»•# 

Befora  I  close  these  remarks,  let  me  suggest  (bein^  myself 
a  fother,  with  some  opportunities  of  observation)  that  you 
should  incline  your  sons,  above  all  things,  to  price  the  honest 
station,  however  humble,  which  is  piined  by  personal 
industry,  and  enjoyed  without  dependency  on  the  capricious 
breath  of  party,  or  of  any  mortal  man  in  power. 

Any  honest  {mrsuit  will  be  esteemed  by  a  young  man  of 
independent  spirit  and  honorable  ambition,  in  preference  to 
being  seen  loundnff  in  the  anti-chambers  sdf  public  depart- 
ments and  the  loboies  of  the  Capitol,  a  suppliant  for  the 
precarious  emoluments  of  office.  Let  it  ever  be  deemed  a 
high  honor  'by  those  who  are  qualified  to  be  called  on  to 
serve  the  people  ;  but  when  you  see  your  son,  made  in  the 
imacne  of  his  Uod,  inclined  to  quit  the  bandies  of  his  plow, 
or  throw  down  his  liammer,  and  sell  his  birth-right  for  a 
mess  of  pottage— put  into  his  hands  the  hrmely  foble  of 
the  dog  and  wolf,  which  inculcates  the  love  of  independence 
as  a  boon  above  all  price. 

It  is  the  independent  spirit  of  our  people  that  ranks  them 
above  all  other  nations  or  the  earth:  oecause  each  man  has 
in  himself  die  ability  and  resolution  to  accomplish  his  ends, 
of  and  by  himself.  It  is  on  this  account  that  an  American 
can  be  cost  penniless  and  alone  in  ony  comer  of  the  earth, 
and  omoMst  ony  people,  and  instead  of  wasting  his  life  out 
a  poor  and  despised  stronger,  he  will  summon  bis  eneigies 
and  bear  himself  like  a  conqueror.  Whatever  the  nstives 
ore  doing,  he  does  it  better  than  they  :  he  makes  Uie  most 
money— exerts  the  most  influence,  and  soon  becomes  a 
leader  and  a  prince  among  them.  JProm  soleing  a  shoe  to 
leoding  an  ormy,  he  sho\^  himself  in  all  things  capable,  in 
all  thmgs  superior  ;  and  having  aocumulatea  sufficient  for- 
tune for  himself,  and  honor  for  his  country  abroad,  he  returns 
to  lay  at  her  feet  the  spoils  of  other  lands,  and  enjoy  in  his 
native  home  the  society  of  his  equals.  What  does  such  a 
man  want  of  official  patronage  or  protection?  He  scorns  to 
eat  the  bread  he  has  not  earned,  or  to  enjoy  honon  he  has 
not  deserved. 

The  farming  interests  of  Greene  have  been 
greatly  benefitt^  by  his  exertions  while  President 
of  the  Society.  A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to 
the  cause  of  Agriculture,  and  long  will  the  County 
remember  the  ^al,  the  energy  with  which  he  devotod 
himself  to  the  advancement  of  this  all  -  important 
interest.  During  his  presidency  he  contributed  in 
various  ways  over  $500  to  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
to  be  expended  in  judicious  premiums;  and  the 
eflfects,  as  might  have  been  expcK^ted,  have  been  most 
saluti^  in  increasing  and  greatly  extending  the 
usefulness  of  the  Society. 

In  presenting  to  the  Society  in  1845  the  sum  of 
$260  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  premiums  to  be 
given,  he  remarked — 

Peculiarly  adapted  as  our  country  is  to  i^turoge,  and 
conveniently  situated  for  sending  the  productions  of  its  soil 
to  the  sreat  emporium,  which  furnishes  always  a  ready 
and  profitable  market,  I  confess  that  I  should  like  to  see  a 
libend  portion  of  the  premiums  distributed  by  our  iSociety 
for  exciting  emulatiop  in  the  rooking  of  butter  and  cheese. 
OS  well  OS  for  enconroging  attention  to  the  best  breeds  or 
cattle  suited  to  our  h^hlond  re^ons.  The  noma  of  Orange 
or  Delaware  county  is  a  creditable  passport  for  butter  all 
over  Uie  Union ;  and  js  there  any  gooa  reason  why  the 
dairies  of  Greene  county  (even  to  the  summit  of  the  Catskill 
mountains)  may  not  be  made  to  compete  with  old  Orangje- 
or  Delaware,  or  any  other  county,  in  the  articles  which  it 
sends  to  ]>rodaoe  market  ?^nd  ior  raising  hardy  horses,  the 
highland  is  superior  to  any  other.  No  brancbes  of  agricul- 
tural industry  are  more  profitable  when  properly  uursued, 
and  let  i\  be  our  aim,  as  a  Society  and  as  mdiviauals,  to 
stimulote  ottention  to  their  odvontoges. 

Without  wishing  to  obtrude  my  opinions  on  men  more 
fomiliar  with  the  subject,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  premium  list  be  arranged  so  as  to  excite  more  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  our  native  breed  of  cattle  and  horses, 
as  probably  calculated  to  weather  our  climate  better  than 
some  of  the  imported  breeds — though  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  underrating^e  very  valuable  qualities  developed  by 
corefiil  experienced  culture  in  the  management  of  live  stock. 
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The  S«;iety  on  receiving  this  donation,  gave  thia 
much  merited  testimonial  to  their  fellow  citizen ; 

Wheieu,  Ibo  Hon,  Zadoci  PRiir,  wilh  hia  chatncloriiiic 
libcnCly,  has  iirewaled  to  ihu  l^ocicly  On  lum  of  t'J5ll, 
aod  ihis  donaLioD  fumiahing  uoolher  evidence  |iiinoDg 
Dunieroug  aiber  iiutancea)  or  hit  good  will  lowiudg,  ana 
oliaclimcnt  to  iht  inieresu  of  ihe  Socioiy,  u  well  u  of  hu 


JitIO: 


iho  munilkcnl  gill,  togellter  nilh  itae  beil  wiihei  ol  Ibe 
Society  Ibr  a  long  liTe  la  bim  ot  public  <uaiiilii««  wul  honor, 
and  for  bia  individual  happiiieu. 

He  was  three  times  elected  President  of  the 
Society,  anil  declined,  at  their  meeting  in  1847, 
re -election.  He  addressed  aonie  appropriate  remarks 
on  that  occasion,  VS  a  large  assembly  of  fanners  at 
Windham,  at  the  Annual  Show,  and  congratulated 
tliera  upon  the  improved  condition  of  agriculture  in 
our  state.  He  spoke  of  the  energy  and  zeal  with 
which  the  farmers  of  Greene  had  come  up  to  this 
great  festival  —"As  lorda  of  the  soil,  with  cheerful 
faces  and  hearU  overflowing  with  gratitude  at  their 
privileges  in  thia  land  of  the  free,  where,  by  the 
IdImA'  of  tlieir  own  hands,  they  earned  their  own 
bread — members,  too,  of  a  government  which  de- 
rived its  powers  from  them  —  what  waa  to  prevent 
them  from  being  happy  T  This  day  is  indeed  the 
Fabmbk's  Jcbilbe  —  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
abundant  products  of  our  land,  as  wet!  as  for  life, 
liberty  anci  happiness  — a  day  to  rest  from  the  toile 
of  labor,  unbend  the  liow,  compare  notes  with  each 
other,  extend  acquaintance  —  in  short,  the  great 
Inttllecltial  Feiut  of  the  farmer.'' 

After  introducing  the  orator  on  thia  occasion,  (Mr, 
JoHNsoa,  of  Albany,)  be  held  up  to  the  view  of  the 
audience  a  silver  medal  awarded  him  for  the  best 
hemlock  tanned  leather  by  the  American  Institulo. 
"Every  man,''  said  he,  " possesses  some  pride,  and  it 
was  well  it  was  so,  else  why  were  we  here  to-day  ? 
The  great  objpct  of  life  is  to  be  nte/iU  —  and  why 
then  should  we, be  as  misers,  who  ^p  their  money 
out  of  tight,  to  do  no  good  to  theraeelvea  or  to  any 
body  else.  'Tis  for  this  reason  I  show  you  this  testi- 
monial — how  else  would  you  know  it  ?' 

The  Report  which  Cd.  Putt  made  ti>  the  State 
Society  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  hia 
county,  during  the  year  1847,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  is  among  the  noblest 
and  most  useful  reports  in  that  excellent  volume.  It 
gives  an  extended  account  of  the  history,  condition 
and  resources  of  the  county,  and  may  well  serve  as 
a  model  for  other  societies  in  making  up  their  reports. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  thia^i^ef  article,  than 
by  copying  the  following  from  a  notice  of  Mr.  Pa*Tr, 
which  we  Snd  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  for 
January,  1847  :  — 

While  in  Congipaa,  Mr.  Pm-n  devoted  bimaelf  lo  ihe 
vtilily  othpiiatiaa:  and  hnaismple  certaiitlydenKinatratei 
the  arivantaae  of  aending  men  of  powtical  baiinen  hsbia  to 
our  naiional  wuDcil,  anil  ihowe  '  how  much  thai  ia  really 
imporuinl  loibe  people  mny  trepeifDrmed  by  one  man,  when 

ronfined  to  plain  tlatemenia  of  imponani  flicli  wliich  he  had 
thoroughly  inveiunied.  li  ia  to  Mr,  Pratt,  sa  ■  member 
of  the  congTEuJoDBl  commiiiee  on  public  buildios*.  Lbal  Uio 
capiul  ■■  indebted  lot  Die  beauuful  (jeoenl  I'oit-Oaice 
ediGca :  but  for  bia  eieriiona,  it  would  have  been  erected 
of  tbo  puiuui  itsnd-iUne  whirh  in  ptuceaa  of  time  crumblei 
like  wet  gingerbread,  instead  of  the  adrnirable  niul)le  of 
wbich  it  in  con^lmcleiL  lie  waa  ati  early  and  atdept  advo- 
Hiieofihprlioap  ooaiiue  lefbrm  :  of  Ihe  improvement  of  the 
public  grouDdi  at  Wuhinglon  ;  he  introducccl  the  [eaolntion 


Ibr  Ihe  Branch  Mint  at  New  York  :  for  the  publioition  i-.n.l 
engmving  of  all  Ihe  important  inventioni  patented  at  Wniit'.- 
ington,  to  be  diltribuled  Uirougbout  the  country  ;  to  require, 
once  every  two  yean,  an  inventory  of  tbe  public  property  in 
the  bands  of  public  agents  ,  lor  the  estahlinhiueut  ut  u 
Uureau  of  Statinlics  ;  end  various  olber  impuruint  mciuur>-f-. 
which  we  hive  noi  spocH  to  enumeraio,  being  over  fifiy  ia 
all.  Indeed,  the  reporta  made  to  Congreaa  by  Mr.  PsA-rr 
—        -■  >  ■  pngeB,  during  hii  eoreer  in  thai 

if  hii  itewardabip. 
At  first  a  poor  boy,  yet  always  (rue  lo  the  "dignity  of 
laliar;"  enervetic  and  persevering;  living  mith  and  am 
tipoti  tiis  neighbore^  aa  be  advanced  in  means  ;  liberal  and 
tnjo-bearted,  in  pnvato  as  in  public  life,  Mr.  Pbatt  preseDIa 
an  exarnple  which  we  hiqn  will  be  loat  upon  no  youne 
reader  of^  these  pesea.  We  are  ilod  to  know  that  he  is  atill 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  lull  enjoyment  of  his  bodily 
and  mentnl  vigor:  a  bcl,  indeed,  which  is  suflieicatly 
evinced  by  his  portrail,  which  combines,  in  no  onJinnry 
degree,  Ihe  appearance  of  health,  self-possessed  digiuiy, 
Hrmnesi  and  kindness.  In  looking  at  this  picture,  in  hearing 
the  original  convene,  and  in  reading  Ihe  sketch  of  liia  liCs, 
we  have  been  confirmed  in  a  long-settled  belief  tliut  thai 
man  ia  scarcely  holf^ducated  who  hsj  not  in  his  early  yenn 
had  fontelbing  to  sln^gle  [or,  aiid  who  has  not  at  aoiof 
period  of  hia  life  lived  among  "IhtpeopU"  in  the  country. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  our  most  eminent  public  men 
whose  private  and  public  history  is  not  an  illuslmlion  of  tliia 
undeutabte  bcX ;  and  it  is  a  foci  full  of  encouragenient  and 
hope  to  Ibe  tailing,  self-denying,  setf-respecling  cuustry  boy. 

In  whatever  position  we  view  the  character  of  Col. 
P.,  whether  aa  a  fcrmer,  tanner,  legislatoror  banker, 
he  has  been  eminently  successful,  without  iinpcdiug 
the  progress  of  others  —  developing  those  ran- 
qualities  which  are  ao  happily  tinit^  in  him,  of 
sound  judgment,  prompt  and  efficient  action  and 
execution  and  far  reaching  sagacity,  blended  with 
the  kindest  and  most  benevolent  impulseB.  Such  is 
a  brief  history  of  one  who  has  thus  far  lived  only  to 
do  good,  and  whose  life  we  trust  will  long  be  spared 
to  bless  his  country  and  the  world. 

We  close  by  mentioning  the  highly  honorable  fact 
tliat  Col.  Pratt  is  the  met  self-taught  farmer  and 
mechanic  in  our  country,  who  has  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  one  of  our 
highest  literary  institutions  —  an  honor  richly  mer- 
ited by  him,  and  reflecting  credit  on  the  distiuguishetl 
'--•''-''--  (UnioiiCollegc)by  wbicbitwascmferred. 


BOOT  ASU  BI7BH  FtlUiBB. 

Tme  implement  is  very  efiective  in  tearing  __ 
stools  or  clumps  of  small  bushels,  which  grow  in  i 
wet,  ho^gy  land.  It  is  made  by  inch  and  inch  and 
a  half  bar  iron,  with  two,  three,  or  four  prongs, 
weighing  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds.  The  ground 
is  first,  if  the  roota  are  large  and  thick,  loosened 
around  the  bushes,  when  the  daw  or  pull  is  fastened 
"  1  one  side,  and  a  pair  of  ojten  attached  by  means  of 

chain  to  the  implement.  At  the  word  given,  the 
hushes  are  torn  out  by  the  roots.  One  man,  with  a 
smart  and  well  broken  pair  of  oxen,  will  thus  do  the 
work  of  ten  men.  Price  from  9^  to  91^,  Manufac- 
tured by  Rubles,  Nourae  b  Mason,  Boston,  anil  fur 
sale  at  the  Albany  and  other  Ag^  Warehouses. 
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AOBianLTDHAL  AaSOOlATtONS, 

BY  AGBICOLA. 

The  importance  of  Agriculture  as  a  pursuit  is 
acknowledged  by  all,  although  but  few,  compara- 
tively, appreciate  it  as  they  should.  Its  successful 
prosecution  requires  mental  as  well  as  physical 
energy,  and  it  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  fiivorable 
indications  of  the  times,  that  the  importance  of 
education  adapted  to  a  progressive  and  enlightened 
system  of  farming,  is  exciting  public  attention.  My 
object  at  present  is  to  o^r  your  readers  some  con- 
siderations in  favor  of  Agricultural  Associations,  as 
connected  with  improvement. 

Since  1841  State  and  County  Societies  have  been 
in  operation  in  this  State^  and  the  question  arises, 
^  Have  they  been  the  means  of  advancing  the  true 
interests  of  the  farmer  ? — What  is  the  tendency  of 
these  Societies  V*  The  farmers  in  any  county,  as  a 
body,  have  few  opportunities  of  mingling  together, 
of  exchanging  opinions  and  learning  the  results  of 
the  efforts  of  each  other's  mode  of  operations.  Once 
a  year,  however,  through  these  associations  they  are 
brought  together;  every  improvement  which  has 
been  made,  every  experiment  tried,  becomes  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  many  a  farmer  has 
returned  to  his  farm,  with  new  incentives  to  action, 
and  with  new  resolutions  that  his  course  shall  be  so 
changed  as  to  advance  the  interests  entrusted  to  him. 
A  spirit  of  emulation  is  aroused,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  farms  in  many  of  the  counties  of  this  State, 
afibrds  the  best  evidence  that  a  spirit  has  been 
aroused  to  some  good  and  valuable  purpose.  The 
mere  assembling  together  of  a  body  of  intelligent 
farmers,  for  a  common  purpose,  relating  to  uieir 
profession,  cannot  fail  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in 
every  right  mind.  The  importance  of  his  profession 
is  more  deeply  impressed  upon  the  farmer — and  he 
feels  that  he  has  interests  'at  stake  that  take  a  far 
wider  ranffe  than  the  limited  spot  where  he  dwells. 

But  the  influence  of  these  associations  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  their  annual  meetings.  The  pub- 
lication of  their  proceedings — the  valuable  articles 
from  practical  farmers  which  find  their  place  in  the 
Agricultural  Journals  of  our  country,  are  exercising 
c(Mitinually  a  most  salutary  influence.  Every  new 
discovery  made  by  the  fanner  is,  through  his  asso- 
ciation, or  by  himself,  directly  spread  before  the 
public  —  and  the  example  of  one  man,  it  may  be^  in 
this  direction,  will  in  the  end  induce  many  others  to 
make  new  and  vigorous  efiSwts  to  advance  the  cause. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  improvements  in  the 
various  breeds  of  animals  in  this  State,  which  to  the 
most  common  observer  must  be  apparent,  have  not 
arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the  influence  which 
Agricultural  Societies  have  exerted.  What  has 
induced  our  farmers  in  so  many  instances  to  adopt 
an  entire  new  system  of  farmfng,  by  which  their 
products  are  increased,  their  farms  cultivated  in  a 
much  neater  and  more  systematic  manner  1  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  here^  too^  the  influence  of  these 
associations  has  been  felt?  Have  not  these  Asso- 
ciations done  much  for  the  improvement  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  in  our  State — a  branch  of  the 
farmer's  business  of  no  ordinary  importance  1  The 
experience  of  the  year  which  is  now  past,  so  far  as 
the  information  has  reached  the  writer,  has  proved 
most  bountiful  in  proof  of  the  value  of  the^e  societies. 
More  and  deeper  interest  is  apparent  among  all 
classes  of  community,  and  the  Annual  Shows  are 
now  the  holidays  not  only  of  the  fiirmers  and  their 


wives  and  daughters,  but  of  bvery  class  in  commuifity . 
How  few  indeed  can  be  found,  who  do  not  desire  to 
have  it  understood,  that  they  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  8urc»»p8  of  the  fla.rmer*  Many  professional  men 
and  merchants  can  be  found  in  every  village  in  our 
State,  who  delight  to  give  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit,  and  to  appear  as  competitors  at  the  shows, 
and  thus  plainly  indicate  that  they  have  been  made 
to  feel  that  the  farmers  pursuit  is  one  of  no  little 
importance.      * 

There  are  many  other  considerations  which  are 
apparent  to  every  one,  which  might  be  urged,  but 
those  already  adduced  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  your 
readers  of  the  importance  of  these  Associations. 
Shall  they,  then,  be  sustained?  Will  the  farmers 
more  generally  come  up  to  their  aid,  and  give  their 
influence  and  exert  themselves  to  extend  far  more 
widely  their  benefits,  and  make  them,  in  every 
respect,  what  they  should  be  ?  These  are  questions 
which  come  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  farmer,  and 
may  I  not  ask  that  each  ponder  them  well,  and  let 
them  receive  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  I  undervalue  the  labors 
of  the  Agricultural  Journals  of  our  country.  I  most 
cheerfully  award  to  them  great  merit.  They  have 
done  nobly  for  the  cause,  and  I  could  wish  that  they 
might  find  a  lodgment  in  tvery  farm  hnue  in  our 
land,  instead  of  a  comparative  small  proportion,  as 
they  now  do.  The  language  of  the.  editor  of  one 
of  these  journals  at  the  West,  a  journal  that  is 
freighted  monthly  with  blessings  for  the  freemen  of 
that  new  world,  expresses  much  on  this  subject. 
After  giving  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Show 
of  the  State  Society  at  Buflmo  the  past  season,  he 
says  :  —  **I  am  confident,  since  being  here,  that  this 
Society  does  as  much  as  any  one  thing,  tf  not  more, 
to  keep  alive  the  cause  of  improvement.  If  it  should 
be  saia,  that  its  influence  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
Agricultural  Journals,  I  will  reply  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Journals  are  themiselvee  tustained  by  it.  Could 
such  an  institution  as  this,  or  even  a  dozen  smaller 
ones — well  distributed — be  kept  in  vigor,  in  the 
region  of  circulation  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  its  circula- 
tion would  be  quadrupled,  if  not  more,  in  three  years." 

Such  are  my  views,  and  I  ask,  do  they  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  every  mind,  upon  a  moment's 
reflection  ?  If  then  you  would  encourae^e  improve- 
ment—  if  you  would  sustain  liberally  the  Agricul- 
tural Journals  of  the  country  —  if  you  would  do 
most  for  the  cause  which  I  doubt  not  is  dear  to  you 
—  encourage  and  sustain  the  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciations around  you,  by  your  own  personal  efiS>rts, 
and  by  encouraging  your  neighbors  with  you  to  go 
forward  and  sustain  them  and  increase  their  influence 
and  their  usefulness. 


-^^^f%^s^^^^^y\^»- 


Nbver  grow  anything  carelessly.  If  it  be  worth 
growing  at  all,  it  is  worth  growing  properly.  Jeru- 
salem Artichokes  and  Horseradish  are  both  treated 
ill,  but  there  is  no  comparison  in  their  quality  when 
treated  as  weeds,  and  when  cultivated  as  they  should 
be.  Both  ought  to  be  planted  in  clean  ground  every 
year,  though  horseradish  is  better  two  years  old  or 
three ;  ana  as  they  come  ready,  clear  the  ground  of 
them.    Artichokes  may  be  cleared  out  once  a  year. 


-  ^^^^fc^^^^fc^fc^^- 


Nbver  bay  any  quantity  of  seed  without  knowing 
the  party  you  buy  of ;  and  before  you  depend  on  it 
for  a  crop^  put  a  hundred  grains  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
see  what  proportion  is  aliVe  and  what  dead. 
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WIBE   FENOE— MODE  OF  MAXJNQ,  EXPENSE,  ETC. 

BT  MTROK  ADAMS. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  —  Having  lately  completed 
twenty-four  rods  of  wire  fence,  and  Imowing  that 
many  farmers  intend  building  such  fence  if  it  is  found 
to  answer  a  good  purpose,  I  am  induced  to  ffive  a 
detailed  account  of  it,  that  others  may  profit  by  my 
experience. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  premise  that  this  fence 
extends  from  my  house  (which  is  situated  on  a  con- 
siderable elevation,)  to  the  highway,  and  is  therefore 
more  expensive  than  ordinary  fences  upon  the  farm. 
At  each  end  of  the  fence  I  set  a  large  cedar  post 
three  feet  in  the  ground,  and  brace  it  firmly  in  the 
direction  of  the  fence.  The  brace  is  about  eight  feet 
long,  and  extends  from  the  top  of  the  post  to  a  large 
stone  placed  firmly  in  the  ground.  Tv^o  other  cedar 
posts  are  placed  at  unequal  distances  between  the 
outside  posts,  on  account  of  the  irregular  descent  of 
the  ground.  All  the  other  posts  are  of  baijd  iron  hi 
inches  wide,  J  inch  thick,  and  placed  one  rod  apart. 
Intermediate  posts  are  placed  between  these,  extend- 
ing only  to  the  fifth  wire,  and  made  of  half-inch  band 
iron.  All  of  these  posts  are  punched  with  holes  for  the 
"^'ires  to  pass  through. '  The  long  posts  pass  throus^h 
large  flat  stones  and  are  clinched  on  the  under  side. 
These  stones  are  firmly  bedded  in  the  ground.  The 
posts  should  be  fastened  in  these  stones  by  pouring 
around  them  ihelted  lead  or  brimstone. 

The  wrires  used  are  Nos.  10  and  12,  and  I  am 
confident  these  are  the  best  sizes  where  a  strong 
fence  is  required.  In  building,  I  commence  by  run- 
ning the  upper  wire  through  first,  which  is  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  second  wire  is  ten  inches 
below  the  upper,  both  of  which  are  of  No.  10  wire. 
The  third  wire  is  ei^ht  inches  below  the  second  and 
of  No.  12  wire.  The  fourth  wire  is  six  inches  below 
the  third  and  of  No.  1 0  wire^  and  so  alternating  the 
two  sizes  of  wire  to  the  bottom.  The  distances  of 
the  remaining  lower  wires  apart  are  6,  6,  4,  4,  4, 
inches.  The  wires,  after  passing  through  the  lower 
postf  are  fastened  firmly,  which  I  did  by  passing 
them  through  a  strap  of  iron  and  coiling  the  ends. 

I  don't  kiK>w  that  I  can  describe  the  maimer  of 
straining  the  Wires  intelligibly,  but  I  will  try.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  fence,  after  the  wires  have  passed 
through  the  post,  they  also  pass  through  a  plank  of 
the  same  wridth  and  height.  Each  w^ire  is  then  passed 
through  a  roller  1)  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches 
lonff,  having  one  end  tenanted  for  a  crank.  A  board 
of  tne  lengu  and  width  of  the  plank  is  placed  upon 
these  rollers.  After  each  wire  is  strained  by  turning 
the  rollers,  a  pin  is  passed  through  the  board  and 
roller  into  the  plank,  which  fastens  them  firmly. 
The  wires  will  contract  some  in  cold  weather  and 
should  not  be  drawn  too  tight^  at  first. 

As  to  the  expense,  I  can  not  be  as  definite  as  I 
could  wish,  as  some  of  the  wire  purchased  wtM  too 
small.  I  have  used  about  110  lbs.  of  wire,  costing 
9(9,50.  Twenty  iron  posts  at  6  cto.  each,  $1,25 ;  20 
short  posts  at  3  cts.  each,  60  cts ;  4  cedar  posts  $1, 
making  $4;  painting  $1 — making  an  amount  of 
Si  6,35. 

Since  the  fence  was  completed  I  have  had  it  broken 
through  once  by  an  ox  racing  with  a  horseman. — 
I  have  found  that  the  wires  break  only  where  the 
ends  are  looped  together.  I  have  since  joined  them 
by  flattening  the  ends,  laying  them  together  and 
winding  them  for  four  inches  with  a  small  wire. 


This  is  the  manner  of  joining  them  at  the  Niagara 
Suspension  Bridge.  The  wires  of  this  bridge  are 
boiled  in  linseed  oil^  which  forms  an  impervious 
coating,  and  probably  toughens  the  wire. 

As  to  the  strength  of  the  fence,  I  think  it  sufficient 
to  withstand  any  ordinary  pressure.  Wires  of  the 
same  size  at  the  Suspension  Bridge  are  each  strained 
to  a  tension  of  1500  lbs.  The  great  objection  to 
this  fence,  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  is  its  being 
invisible.  This  is  why  I  like  it,  as  it  does  not  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape. . 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  like  this  fence, 
because  the  winds  make  no  impression  upon  it— ^no 
snow  banks  form  beside  it —  it  occupies  no  space — 
costs  less  than  the  painting  of  a  good  board  fence^ 
and,  almough  invisible,  1o<mcs  beautifully  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow ;  and  as  to  its  durability, 
if  wMre  bridges  will  endure,  surely  wire  fences  wiU 
last  an  age.     East  Bloan^iddf  JV.  F.,  Dec^  1848. 


-^^^^^k^^^^^^^k- 


SEEDINa  WITH  OLOVBB.-LUOEBNB. 
BT  F.  W.  LAY. 

Messrs.  EDrroRS  :-«-As  this  is  the  time  of  year 

in  which  farmera  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  making 

calculations  and  plans  foi*  the  coming  season,  it  may 

not  be  amiss  to  state  one  fact  in  reUttion  to  seeding 

^with  clover. 

I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  among  agricul- 
tyrists  that  when  wheat  is  sown  in  the  fall  with  one 
plowing,  as  in  wheat  after  oats  or  bariey,  or  a  clover 
sod  turned  over,  that  clover  will  not  grow  and  live 
if  sown  on  the  ground  in  the  spring  after.  It 
will  vegetate  ana  seem  to  start  well,  but  will  soon 
wither  and  die.  I  have  noticed  this  in  repeated 
instances,  both  among  my  own  crops  and  those  of 
my  neighbors.  Why  it  is,  I  leave  with  those  who 
have  more  time  to  examine  the  subject  to  determine. 
(Can't  Dr.  Lee  tell  us  ?)  I  think  this  of  considerable 
importance  to  be  known,  as  many  lose  not  only  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  procuring  and  sowing  the 
seed,  but  are  also  disappointed  in  their  calculations 
of  crops  and  rotations.  It  may  be  that  on  some  soils 
and  under  some  cireumstances  clover  may  grow,  but 
in  my  observations  for  the  last  six  years  I  have  never 
known  it  to  come  to  any  thing. 

I  see  by  the  last  Fanner  that  you  think  Lucerne 
can  be  cultivated  and  made  profitable.  Have  you 
ever  seen  it  tried  to  any  extent  in  this  country  1 
Some  time  since  I  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
in  Hartland,  Niagara  county,  an  English  gentleman, 
and  one  of  the  best  fanners  and  most  successful 
experimentalists  that  I  have  ever  seen.  He  told  me 
thai  he  had  considerable  experience  with  Lucerne, 
bom  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  had  entirely 
abandoned  it  as  not  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate. 
I  should  like  to  see  statements  from  any  person  who 
has  tried  it  extensively,  together  with  the  result. — 
Greece^  A*.  F.,  Dee.,  1848. 

Drain  all  your  lands,  that  the  surface  may  be 
laid  level.  Never  resort  to  open  or  surface  diuins, 
if  you  can  help  it ;  thev  create  much  water,  espe- 
cially in  grass  lands.  Some  meadows  are  absolutely 
spoiled  by  surface  draining. 

Ground  that  is  to  be  vacant  in  winter  time  should 
always  be  left  rough  or  in  ridges.  The  more  the 
frost  can  penetrate  it,  the  better  it  is.  If  the  whole 
depth  of  a  spade  could  be  froasen  through,  it  would 
be  as  good  as  a  coat  of  dung. 
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FBAT    MT70K,    LUCE,    n.AilTBB,    Ain>    ABHBS. 

IfBBsna.  EDrroBs  i  —  HnvinE  >  little  buow,  and 
wishing  to  improve  the  "eleighing,"  (though  itither 
out  of  Beaaan,)  I  have  comroencod  hauUiw  muck, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  tiie  manure  heap. — 
I  think  I  have  a  pretty  Vood  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
riaL  Some  twenty  nxb  from  my  barn  I  have  a  pit 
of  muck.  It  coven  about  threC'Iourthg  of  an  acre  of 
surface,  and  ia  from  two  to  six  feet  in  depth.  It  is 
of  a  dark  brown,  whei^  thrown  up,  but  most  of  it 
turns  black  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

I  hod  a  man  from  the  "  land  of  boga"  to  throw  it 
up  for  ine.  He  cut  a  largs  ditch  across  two  sides  of 
i^  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  bringing  up 
the  muck  and  druninff  the  water  off,  so  that  the 
remunder  will  bear  good  grass.  Some  of  it,  be  said, 
lookedTprvmuchlikethepeat  they  bumin  the  "ould 
ceunthry.  At  the  t>ottom,  it  appears  to  be  composed 
mostly  of  leaves  ;  their  form  is  very  distinctly  to  be 
seen,  but  is  very  rotten.  How  long  these  substances 
have  lain  there  it  would  be- difficult  to  conjecture. 
Trees  of  two  fe«t  over  or  more  have  grown  upon  the 
ground. 

The  properties  of  this  muck,  I  suppose,  could  not 
be  aseeitained  without  a  chemical  analysis  ;  but  its 
effects  on  lands  I  intend  to  test  in  various  ways,  and 
after  a  careful  series  of  e:(peTiroentB,  you  may  expect 
to  hear  from  me  again.  To-day  Lhave  thrown  some 
in  my  hog-pen  and  put  some  by  my  horse  stable  ; 
and  when  our  winter  gets  a  little  bigger,  and  I  have 
a  litUe  more  leisure,  I  shall  put  a  larger  quantity  in  my 
bam  yards,  and  let  the  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  have 
the  pleasure  of  mixing  it  well  with  straw  and  litter. 

And  now  I  want  to  put  in  an  inquiry  or  two,  which 
is  the  abject  of  this  communication.  It  is  about  the 
use  of  lime,  plaster,  and  ashes.  I  know  not  when 
nor  how  to  use  lime  t  my  land  I  think  evidently  needs 
.  it,  especially  for  the  production  of  wheat.  But  I 
have  seen  some  statements  of  lime  being  used  in 
compost,  where  it  was  a  positive  injury.  As  for 
plaster,  is  it  better  to  put  it  into  tho  heap,  or  to  sow 
it  on  the  land  t  And  leached  ashes^  whetlier  a  farmer 
can,  with  profit,  draw  them  four  or  five  miles  T — and 
if  so,  whether  he  had  better  put  them  in  the  yard, 
and  then  load  and  haul  them  out  again  1  As  for 
lime,  which  would  be  economy,  in  drawing  it  eight 
or  ten  miles,  to  buy  that  which  is  air-ilak^  and  pay 
some  five  cents  per  bushel,  or  take  the  real  article 
fresh  from  the  kiln  and  pay  double  that  price  ?  If 
you  will  give  us  some  light  on  these  subjects,  you 
will  not  only  oblige  the  writer,  but,  as  he  thinks, 
confer  a  favor  on  many  of  your  readers. 

RtdgoBay,  A*.  ¥.,  JVov^  1S48. 

Rbmihks.  —  The  description  our  correspondent 
gives  of  his  "muck,"  shews  it  to  be  pure  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  having  undergone  the' last  stages 
of  decomposition,  and  is  the  material  known  as  peat. 
It  possesses  none  of  the  properties  of  manure  vooe, 
and  can  not  be  stimulated  into  fermentation  by  any 
of  the  mineral  salts  or  earths.  If  charred  it  becomes 
a  kind  of  charcoal  or  coke,  and  is  highly  carbona- 
ceous and  a  capital  absorbent  of  ammonia  and  the 
other  gasseB  end  salte  of  animal  manure.  In  a  raw 
state,  it  is  valuable  to  distribute  in  manure  heaps, 
and  in  sheds  and  among  composts.  In  open  bam 
yards  it  is  objectionable,  as  it  produces  a  very  unctions 
and  disagreeable  black  mgd. 

Mixed  with  clayey  heavy  soils  it  has  a  good  efihct 


mechanically,  if  not  chemically,  in  rendering  it  open, 
light,  and  pervious  Ut  water  and  air.  It  is  entirely 
different  from  the  sediment  of  ponds,  as  this  contains 
recent  vegetable  and  some  animal  matter,  lime,  clay, 
and  silecious  earths  in  a  very  fine  and  comminutsd 
state,  and  ig  a  strong  stimulating  manure  on  any  soil. 

If  the  soil  needs  lime,' apply  it  by  spreading  or 
sowing  on  the  surface  ;  never  mix  it  with  recent  or 
fermentable  manures.  Air  slaked  is  just  as  valuable 
08  quick  lime,  as  it  has  to  become  a  hydrate  before  it 
can  act ;  if  one  bushel  of  quick  lime  will  make  two 
when  slaked,  it  is  of  course  worth  twice  as  much. 

Plaster  for  wheat  should  be  dragged  in,  in  the  fall 
at  sowing,  and  for  all  other  crops  be  used  as  a  top 
dressing.  Ashes  may  be  used  in  any  and  all  ways  ; 
it  never  aomes  emiits.  As  well  as  plaster,  it  may  be 
mixed  in  the  manure  hea^w,  in  stables  and  sheds  ;  or 
used  as  a  top'  dressing.  If  you  can  buy  in  your  own 
neighborhood  fresh  ashes  for  eight  or  ten  cents,  don't 
thini  of  drawing  the  leached  article  four  or  five  miles. 
"rtby  are  worth  more  than  plaster,  for  any  crop- 
particularly  on  sandy  or  loamy  soils  —  although  its 
eS^ts  are  not  as  lasting.  A  bushel  of  plaster  weighs 
about  100  lbs.,  for  which  we  pay  at  the  mills  12J  cts 
per  hundred,  and  good  house  ashes  can  be  purchased 
at  6  to  10  cts.  If  our  readers  think  as  we  do  of  the 
viluo  of  ashes,  the  question  is  easily  settled  as  to 
their  relative  value.  • 


OOLLQT'B  AVD  STOVB'B    FATBHT    od^BSB   FSEU. 

Thb  annexed  figure  and  description  of  this  very 
valuable  implement,  we  copy  from  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Albany  Agriculture  Warehouse  : 


"This  cut  is  a  correct  view  of  the  press  in  actual 
use.  It  is  constructed  by  means  of  double  or  com- 
pound levers,  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  weight 
of  the  cheese  or  curd  is  the  power  which  presses 
itself,  and  as  they  are  usually  made,  press  in  a  ten  or 
twelve  fold-  ratio.  This  is  found  enough  for  the 
commencement  of  the  process,  but  when  more  is 
required,  it  is  added  by  simply  placing  on  the  plat- 
form an  extra  weight,  as  a  brick  weighing  four 
pounds  would  give  forty  to  forty-eight  pounds  of 
extra  pressure.  It  is  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  a 
cheese  of  IfiO-or  300  pounds  weight.  The  press  is 
loosened  in  an  instant  by  a  small  lever,  about  four  or 
five  feet  long,  and  a  child  can  loosen  it.  By  booking 
down  the  lever,  the  press  answers  every  purpose  of  a 
table  to  turn  and  trim  the  cheese  upon.  The  whole 
weighs  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds  complete,  and 
occupies  a  space  of  about  two  feet  square.  There 
are  three  sizes  now  made  :  No.  1,  smallest,  95,00 ; 
No.  a,  second,  1t5,50  ■  No.  3,  largest,  96.00." 


{ 
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Jas- 


Enrol  ^rcljtUctsre. 


IXAK    or  A  OHBAF  OOTTAOB. 

Hbssks.  Editokb  : — In  planning  our  dwellings 
men  of  amall  means  find  it  prudent  to  consult  m< 
the  Jeugth  of  our  purees,  tnan  our  deaire^  for  the 
ornainental  or  even  the  most  perfect  coovenie 
But  we  are  glad  if,  in  aucb  appToximaUona  toward 
tbe  latter  aa  our  means  aod  knowledge  permit,  we 
can  at  all  gratify  our  Ecnse,  vague  ana  crude  it  may 
be,  of  tbe  picturesque  and  beautiful.  I  am  not  sure 
that  Ihe  least  possible  expoudituro  necessary  to  tlie 
production  of  a  comfortable  dwelling  is  not  entirely 
compatible  with  tbe  moat  classical  correctnesa  of  p^rts 
and  proportions,  and  adaptation  to  site  and  scenery. 
However  this  may  be^  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
often  done.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  done 
it  in  the  plans  and  perapectiTeeleTation  which  I  aend 
you  herewith. 

But  when  fatigued  by  a  hard  day's  labor,  f  talte  my 
teat  in  ths  front  or  parlor  end  of  our  one  room,  (A,) 
and  while  listening  to,  and  being  rested,  by  the  prat- 
tle of  the  wee  ones,  or  talking  with  a  gueet,  1  am 
nnder  no  apprebeusipn  of  boing  diiitui^ed  by  the 
needful  opening  of  some  door ;  and,  looking  ai 
the  cooking  stove,*  sco  my  good  wife  busied  in 
paring  our  evening  meal,  with  the  paotry  door,  door 
to  the  wood-house,  cellar  door,  and  door  side  of  the 
Btove,  all  in  her  owa  end,  where  huaband,  children, 
and  gueat  are  out  of  her  way — I  think  I  have  hap- 
pened  to  make  a  pretty  large  room  of  10}  feet  in  the 
clear,  by  18,  to  say  nothing  of  the  recees,  4}  by  6 


ii  buili  from  tb 


imber  floor. 


ibiauwy,  nhich 


feet,  where,  in  an  emergency,  we  can  quite  a 
niently  place  a  bed,  though  we  have  two  comfortable 
bedrooms  (a  a)  up  stairs,  9  by  10|,  and  9  by  13  feet, 
with  cloaeta,  where  the  bed-places  are  ttot  aj^aiiut 
doora  or  wii^wa. 

Our  entjy  (B)  is  only  3  feet  9  inches  by  8  feet  3, 
but  it  does  very  well  to  hang  overcoats  and  hats,  and 
save  wife  and  children  Iran  tbe  cold  blast  of  ma  open 
door  in  «  stonny  day.  The  pantry  (C)  is  of  the 
same  size;  but  having  shelves  14  inches  wide  mnainK 
the  whole  length  of  the  right-hand  side,  and  •  broaS 
shelf  across  the  end  to  roll  the  doughnuts  on,  with  ita 
little  flour  and  meal  bina  undemeeth,  we  think  it 
very  convenient.  Our  wood-house  (D)  is  13  feet 
square,  ujd  6  biffh ;  i^  in  tbe  chamber  plai^  repre- 
I  ^e  roof  of  it.  I  mean,  in  the  sprins,  to  pot 
a  ciatem  cloee  to  the  cellar  wall,  ana  cover  it 
with  rough  boards,  which  extend  over  one-half  tbe 
area  of  the  wood-houae,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a 
eink  and  pump,  will  ra^  us  a  good  summer  kitchen. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editora,  when  I  take  an  ontaide  look 

our  cottage,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  pro- 
portions, 16  bv  19,  with  13  feet  poata,  and  its  brave 
little  rectangular  roof,  (it  looks  sleeper,  more  gothic, 
in  the  house  itself,  than  in  the  dnwing  ;  I  don't 
know  why,  the  proportions  are  tbe  same,)  its  little 
addition  for  ball  and  pantry  of  10  feet  6  inches,  by  4 
feet,  10  feet  poets,  with  its  gable  end,  are  pretty  fair. 
And  though  it  ia  .built  of  rough,  upright  planks, 
battened,  (it  ia  battened  also  on  the  inside,  and  the 
laths  nailed  to  Ihe  battena;)  yet,  with  its  terraced 
foundation,  its  projecting  water-table,  its  perfectly 
plain  though  somewhat  prominent  cornice^  and  ita 
tessillated  windows,  with  their  rough  casings,  aa  well 
as  the  cornice  battens  and  water-table,  Ume-wmsbed 
a  slightly  lighter  stone-color  than  the  planks,  tbe 
efibct  is  to  me  rather  plesKing,  And  when  we  get 
our  little  Chinese  verandah,  4  by  4— built  on  the 
foundation  for  it,  which  you  aoe  I  have  marked  on 
the  ground  plan— to  shelter  the  front  door,  and  our 
fruit  trees  shall  have  ^wn,  (by-the-bye,  please  aak  ! 
your  engraver  to  anticipate  a  few  of  them,  for  I  can't 
draw  trees,]  we  think  tJie  UnU  entemhU  will  be  quite  , 
an  advance  upon  the  Yankee-cheap  architecture  that 
we  see  every  where  about  as.  G.  S.  G.  | 

Rbhirks.  — .There  ia  a  sad  lack  of  appropriate- 
ness and  convenience,  as  well  as  of  tastc^  beauty  and 
tnie  economy,  in  most  of  the  dwelliwa  occu{Hed  by 
tbe  rural  population  of  America.  We  vote  for  an 
entire  and  thorough  reform  in  this  matter,  end  intend 
to  do  our  share  to  consummate  an  object  so  desirable 
and  beneficial.  As  an  initial  step  in  this  lefotmation, 
we  commence  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  by  giving 
the  preceding  [flan  of  a  Chbaf  Cottaob  for  tenants, 
laborers  and  freeholders  of  small  means.  Such  a 
cottage  as  our  correspondent  describes  will  cost  from 
$1  fiO  lo  93  3S  —  Bccordinr  to  finish,  cost  of  mate- 
rials, (which  varies  in  ai%rent  localities,)  and 
whether  built  on  the  cash  or  "  dicker"  system.  We 
like  the  design  much,  and  think  our  readers  will 
unite  with  us  in  our  admiration  of  its  combined  con- 
veniences and  attractiona. 

In  future  numbers  we  shall  give  original  plans  of 
larger  and  more  expensive  dwellings,  suitable  for 
fanners.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  sug?estioDa 
or  plans  which  they  think  will  benefit  the  public,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  Irom  them.  We  desire  Id 
communicate  light  upon  the  important  but  sadly 
neglected  subject  of  Rural  Arcbitectore. 
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"SOIBNTIFIO  AOBianLTaU&"— QBOLOOT. 

Last  month  we  briefly  noticed  a  work  entitled 
"  Scientific  Agriculture,"  by  Dr.  M.  M.  RopasBB, 
recently  published  Ijy  E.  Darrow,  of  this  city.  Since 
then  we  ha*e  given  the  volume  a  more  careflil  ex- 
amination, and  find  that  its  pages  contain  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  Ecientific  information.  It  em- 
braces the  elements  of  Chemistry,  Geology,  Botany, 
and  Meteorology,  as  applied  to  Practical  Agriculture  ; 
and  each  eubject  is  discussed  in  a  brief,  plain,  and 
comprehcnBive  manner.  The  work  is  a  good  one 
for  the  young,  or  new  boginnerB  in  these  sciences. 
The  nnnexeaextract  is  from  the  department  devoted 
to  G<H>Iogy : — 

GEOLOGY. —DEFDOnON   OF  TERHa 
Rocks   are  divided  into  two  great  cUwes,  viz : 
airatjied  and  unsfraliJSed. 

Slral'^aition  constats  of  the  division  of  a  i«ck 

'       Uel  plane 

I»per,_ 

Strata  are  often  tortuous  and  variable  in  tliickness 
in  difTerent  parts  of  the  flame  lamina  or  layer ; 
"  iieverthelesB,  the  fundamental  idea  of  stratification, 
IH  that  of  parallelism  in  the  layers."  "The  term 
stratum  ib  sometimes  employed  to  desien&te  the 
whole  ma«s  of  a  rock,  while  its  parallel  snbdivitions 
arc  called  bedp,  or  layers."  So  also  of  sand,  clay, 
gravel,  be. 

The  term  bfd  is  used  to  designate  a  layer  or  mass 
of  rock  more  or  less  irregular,  lenticular  or  wedge 
shaped,  lying  between  the  layers  of  another  rock  — 
such  as  lieds  of  coat,  gypsum  or  iron. 
Fig.    1. 


/fortumtoi  itraia  are  those  which  have  little  or 

I  inclination,  but  lie  parallel  with  the  horizon  :  this 
position,  however,  is  rare,  almost  all  atrata  being 
or  leea  inclined. 


CoumIit  knunaled. 
Obliquely  h 
nmllel  lami 

of  rock  that  separates 


the  beds  or  strata  of  anot 
limestone,  Uc." 

A  jouU  is  a  Beparation  of  rocka,  both  stratified 
and  nnetratified,  into  masses  of  some  determinate 
shape  :  joints  are  more  or  less  parallel,  and  usually 
cross  the  beds  obliquely. 

Cleavage  planet  are  divisions  in  rocks,  which  do 

not  coincide  with  those  of  stratification,  lamination 

or  joints.    They  are  supposed  to  resvlt  from  a  ciys- 

taline  arrabgement  of  the  i^^cle*  of  the  rock. 

Fis.   2.     Oiaiagt  PItmet. 


A  A       a  B 
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3B  Fis-  &    A  Dykt. 
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The  dip  of  strata  aignlfies  the  angle  wbich  tbey 
form  with  the  horlTon. 

Outcrop.  —  When  strata  are  uncovered  above  the 
surface,  or  protrude  from  the  side  of  a  hill  ao  as  to 
be  ^eible,  they  are  said  to  crop  out. 
Fi»  4.     Dip  a 


^a  tKorpaeat  is  formed  when  strata  terminate 
abruptly,  so  as  to  form  a  precipice. 

A  fautt  in  a  rock  is  .the  dislocation  of  strata,  bo 
that  their  continuity  is  destroyed,  and  a  series  of 
strata  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  fracture  are  forced 
from  their  original  position,  and  raised  one  above 
another,  or  moved  laterally.  Faults  are  generally 
filled  with  clay,  sand  and  fiagmenta  of  other  rocks. 

A  gorge  is  a  wide  and  open  fissure  or  fault :  when 
still  wider,  with  sloping  sides  and  rtundsd  at  the 
bottom,  it  is  called  a  vaUey. 

A  dyke  is  a  mass  Fig.  S.    A  Dykt. 

wall  of  rock  inter-  ■ 
posed  between  the  I 
inds  '  of  a  disloca-fl 
tion,  BO  as  to  break  | 
their  continuity  ; 
dykes  rarely  send  off  I 
branches.  I 

Veint  are  portions  of  rock  smaller  than  dykei^ 
proceeding  from  some  lat^  mass,  and  ramifying 
through  a  ropk  of  a  diflbrent  hind.  Metallic  vdnB 
were  originally  melted  metals,  which  were  injected 
into  the  fissures  and  crevices  of  rocks  by  some 
subterranean  force. 

Foail.  —  This  term  includes  those  petrified  re- 

lins  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  found  in 
alluvium,  or  Imbedded  In  solid  rock,  and  constituting 
part  of  its  structure. 

Formationt. — The  term  foiniatioD  ia  used  to 
designate  a  group  of  rocks  having  aome  character 
ommon — either  in  relation  to  age,  origin  or 
composition.  Every  formation  consista  of  several 
varieties  of  rock,  all  agreeing  in  certain  qualities, 
and  occupying  snch  relative  situations  as  to  indicate 
that  they  were  formed  during  the  same  period  and 
mtder  the  same  circumstances.  Thus  we  speak  of 
graywacke  formation,  gneiss  formation,  coal  for- 
mation, be. 

Wheat  Fubs. — We  collected  from  a  bin  of  wheat 
a  number  of  flies^  on  the  lOthday  of  December,  which 
appeared  to  have  recently  hatched  out  in  the  same. 
They  are  not  the  Ceddomyia  tritiei  nor  the  Hessian 
fly,  nor  the  wheat  weavil ;  all  of  which  we  have  col- 
lected in  Georgia.  We  know  not  what  to  call  these 
last.  Some  will  be  sent 'to  Dr.  FrrcB,  of  Salem, 
N.  Y.  A  good  deal  of  wheat  has  been  sown  in  this 
State  within  the  last  two  months.  Seed  sent  us  from 
Wheatlaad  ha«  come  up  well.     Jhtgutta,  Co.,  Dec. 
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NBW  UITBAO-B  DB  BUHCJIHO  KAUUUIB. 

HAVtifa  been  furnished  by  Hr,  H.  L.  Embrt,  of 
the  Albany  Ag.  Wirehouae,  wiih  the  ftccomp&nymg 
cot  Uid  descriptjon  of  Ibis  neu  and  Tsiuable  machine, 
we  ^ve  it  to  our  readera  in  tfae  belief  that  it  ie  a 
great  lahor-saTing'  article  for  fafineTB,  pork  packere, 
and  hotel  keepers.  We  are  informed  that  the 
machine  is  eitenHivdy  nsed  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
this  StMe,  and  very  generally  in  the  New  England 


JVete  Baiuage  lyr  Mineing  Maclme. 

One  machine,  by  the  power  of  a  man,  ia  capable 
of  cutting  readily  from  80  to  100  lbs.  of  meat  per 
hour  —  the  person  turning  the  crank  feeding  the 
machitie,  thus  leaving  the  mass  cut  auScienlly  fine 
and  uniform. 

It  is  conbtructed  of  blocks  of  hard  wood  about  five 
inches  thick,  nine  inches  wide,  and  fif^n  inches 
long,  connected  toeetber  by  hinges  and  hasps.  The 
two  faces  of  the  blocks  are  carved  or  bored  out  so  as 
to  form  a  hollow  cylinder  or  barrel  extending  through 
the  length  of  the  blocks,  eTcepting  enough  at  each 
end  to  form  a  head  or  cap.  In  this  cavity  is  suspended 
a  wooden  cone  on  an  iron  shai^  running  lengtjiwise, 
and  one  end  of  the  shaft  extending  trough  and 
connecting  with  a  crank  outside.  In  this  cone  are 
placed  three  rows  of  wood  or  iron  pegs,  so  arranged 
spirally  as  to  form  a  kind  of  screw,  running  len^- 
wise  —  the  pegs  being  amaller,  shorter,  and  closer 
together  as  they  approach  the  large  end  of  the  cone 
— making  the  mean  diameter  of  the  pegs  the  same  at 
oach  ena  of  the  cone,  and  just  Slling  the  space  or 
cavity.  Each  block  has  a  set  of  triangular  knives 
fixed  station&ry,  and  so  as  to  allow  the  pegs  to  pass 
between  them. 

The  process  is  siraply  patting  in  the  meat  at  the 
email  end  of  the  cone,  through  uie  kind  of  hopper  or 
funnel,  and  by  turning  the  crank  the  meat  is  passed 
round,  through  and  between  the  knives,  and  forward 
to  the  la^  end  of  the  cone  bv  the  combined  action 
of  the  pegs  and  knives,  and  finallv  discharged  through 
an  aperture  in  the  bottom  at  the  large  end  of  Uie 
cone  or  opposite  the  hopper  end — the  fineness  being 
guaged  by  the  lise  of  this  discharging  aperture. 

The  machine  ia  warranted  to' cut  fit  for  use  from 
80  to  ISO  lbs.  per  hour,  according  to  tfae  power 
applied  —  one  man  being  sufficient  to  turn  it  con- 
stantly. Several  hundred  have  been  sold  during  tJie 
past  two  years,  and  given  entire  aatisfaction.  A  good 
machine,  warranted,  can  be  afibrded  at  from  913  to 
9lS  —  and  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Embet**  Ware- 
house in  Albany,  or  at  his  Depot  in  Rochester. 


TKB  JMEStOAa  UX7DST  SV  TmsiNU. 

In  the  6th  month  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
M  a  communication  by  David  Thohab,  written  it 
seems  in  1B31  and  republished  in  1848,  asking  for 
information  from  other  sections  of  the  ceuntry 
respecting  the  American  Locust  as  it  is  called,  or 
the  Cieaaa  Septaidtcem  of  Linncs  ;  and  concluding 
with  several  queries  to  which  answers  are  requested. 

To  several  of  those  queries  I  have  no  answer  to 
give,  but  ti>  this  one,  "  What  has  caused  the  locuetg 
m  one  district  to  differ  in  regard  to  time  from  those 
of  another  district ! "  I  reply,  that  I  have  no  evidence 
that  they  do  so  difi'er.  There  may  be  in  other  places, 
aa  there  is  here,  two  sets  of  them,  but  they  regularly 
observe  the  period  of  17  years  in  their  appearance. 
These  two  sets  have  different  boundaries  for  their 
districts,  and  consequently  overlap  each  other,  and 
such  circtunetances  as  these  may  lead  the  casual 
observer  to  suppose  there  is  an  irregularity  in  their 
appeaiauce,  when  there  is  not. 

By  noticing  the  public  papers  we  hear  of  the 
locusts  being  numerous  in  some  sectiona  of  our 
widely  extended  country  almost  every  year.  In  this 
county,  (Loudon,  Va.,)  they  have  appeared  in  regular 
intervals  of  8  and  9  years  for  upwards  of  00  years. 
It  is  said  that  they  have  appeared  here  in  1793,  in 
1800  and  in  180S.  Since  then  I  recollect  them 
myself,  to  wit :  in  1817,  in  1836,  in  1831,  and  1843, 
and  we  look  for  them  again  in  18C1.  In  1826  and  . 
1843  they  extended  to  the  north,  east  and  south  of 
this  county  for  a  great  distance,  but  did  not  extend 
but  very  Utile  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which 
bounds  this  county  on  that  side.  In  Frederick 
county,  Va.,  there  were  no  locusts  thoee  years, 
though  only  30  miles  west  of  this,  while  in  1817  and 
1834  they  were  numerous  in  that  county,  and  at  the 
seme  time  extended  to  the  north  and  east  and  south 
of  this  place  as  well  as  to  the  west.  They  were 
more  numerous  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  years. 
Whether  these  boundaries  in  other  directions  are  the 
same,  I  do  not  know. 

If  I  remember  right  Dr.  GmBon  B.  Smith,  of 
Baltimore,  is  collecting  materials  for  a  map  of  the 
United  States,  showing  the  different  districts  of  the 
locust  as  they  appear  in  difierent  years.  Such  a 
map,  with  the  history  of  this  singular  insect,  would 
be  interesting.  The  great  length  of  time  they 
remain  in  the  ground  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  history  exacUr,  yet  their  appearing 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  their  eggs  were 
deposited,  shews  conclusively  that  they  do  not  travel 
far  in  a  lateral  direction.  And  they  sometimes 
appear  in  situations  where  we  might  reasonably 
concliide  they  could  not  descend  into  Uie  earth  many 
feet  without  coming  in  contact  with  water  at  aft 
seasons.  What  their  food  is  In  this  long  interval  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  I  have  never  seen  any  injury  to 
the  roots  of  plants  done  by  them,  and  seldom  ever 
see  them  except  a  short  time  previous  to  their 
appearance.  There  are  a  few  solitary  ones  to  be 
met  with  every  year,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  to 
suppose  them  a  difierent  species,  as  has  been  in- 
timated.      Lmidm  Co.,  Va.,  llfA  motilh,  1843. 

Plakts  that  are  grown  too  fast  cannot  be  hand- 
some. The  more  rapid  the  growth,  the  furthsr  apart 
are  the  leaves,  the  longer  the  bare  part  of  the  etems. 
Flowering  plants  are  betler  grown  too  slow  than 
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Spirit  of  tl)e  ^rtcttUnral  ^xtss. 

In  each  nnmber  of  this  volume  we  deaifpa  to  give  a  page 
OT  two  under  the  above  heading.  It  will  be  'our  aim  to 
condense  and  extract  from  our  ezcnanges  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  convey,  in  a  small  space,  much  valuable  information — 
thus  giving  a  collection  of  items  that  may  be  appropriately 
termed  the  Spirit  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 

RoTART  Mould  Board  Plow. — ^The  Scientific  American 
says,  that  at  the  late  Aur  the  most  novel  agricultural  imple- 
ment was  a  Revolving  Mould  Booed  Plow,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Page,  of  Baltimore.  The 'mould  >^hs  a  circular  concave 
shield  revolving  from  the  point  with  the  sod  of  earth.  This 
mould  board  was  movable,  and  could  be  taken  6ff  and  put 
on  at  pleasure.  Whether  its  complexity  will  prevent  its 
general  introduction  or  not,  remains  vet  to  be  seen.  Its 
ivineiple  is  the  combination  of  a  revolving  apron  to  move 
with  the  earth,  and  perform  the  some  omce  as  a  frictipn 
wheel  in  a  shaft  bor. 

Side-Hill  Plowino. — ^Plows  are  now  made  to  go  forth 
and  back  in  the  same  line,  and  to  turn  all  the  furrows  down 
hill.  This  is  convenient  when  thl^  land  lies  in  such  a 
positibn  toat  one  side  of  the  hill  is  inaccessible.  When  one 
side  only  can  be  plowed,  the  side-hill  plow  turns  the  whole 
in  one  lUrection,  and  no  lands  aVe  marked  off.  Some  formers 
objaat  to  tumine  the  fhirows  all  down  hill,  because  they 
would  not  expose  the  high  ports  to  barrenness  or  dead 
fimrowR.  But  plowing  furrows  up-hill  is  decidedly  up-hill 
work,  ancL  should  be  avoided  if*  possible.  When  we  nave 
a  circular  piece  of  land,  rising  in  the  middle  to  a  peak  or  a 
knoll,  we  begin  to  plow  at  the  base  and  make  the  dead 
furrow  on  the  ridge.  It  is  so  much  easier  turning  furrows 
down-hill  than  up-hiU,  thot  we  prefer  to  cart  a  la^r  shore 
of  manure  on  to  the  peak,  and  make  up  the  loss. — Biass, 

*  Ploughman, 

Advice  iir  Podltrt   Keeping.— The   principles  upon 

-  which  I  rely  for  success  in  keeping  hens,  afe,  fint,  to  have 
two  bree4s--Hi  fow  to  hatch  and  rear  the  chickens,  and 
twine  the  number  of  everlasting  layers,  as  eges  are  more 
profitable  than  chickens  ;  seooniL  to  get  a  hatch  as  early  as 
possible  in  spring,  and  to  keep  them  well ;  these  never  cast 
their  fc4ither%  Uke  the  old  biros,  and  if  they  begin  to  Ay  in 
autumn,  lay  more  or  less  all  winter  ;  thira,  never  to  keep 
old  fowls,  (none  but  fovorite  fowls  ought  to  be  kept  more 
than  two  years  ;)  old  birds  lay  larf^er  eggs  than  puUetk,  but 
not  nearly  so '  many  ;  fourth,  to  give  them  the  best  barlev  I 
could  get,  and  as  much  as  they  could  pick  up,  once  a  day 
in  summer,  and  twice  in  winter ;  they  are  not  only  m<M« 
profitable,  well  kept,  but  the  eggs  are  better.  The  two 
oreeds  I  like  best  are  the  spotted  Dorkings  for  sitting,  and 
the  pheasai^t  breed  for  bying. — Agricultural  Oaxette. 

The  best  Breed  of  SHEEP.^'Let  it  be  assumed  that  the 
best  breed  of  sheep  is  that  which  produces  the  greatest  net 
profit  in  money  mm  a  given  quantity  of  food.— i6. 

Westphalia  Plan  of  Smokxng  Hams. — ^A  room  in  o 
garret ;  fire  in  .the  cellar ;  smoke^thered  in  a  tunnel,  and 
led  to  the  smoke  rooms  by  a  small  pipe ;  by  the  time  it  gets 
there  all  the  heaviest  part  of  the  psnoligneous  add  nas 
condensed,  and  the  smoke  has  become  eooL  Notlui^ 
touches  the  hams  but  a  pure,  light,  cool  smoke,  whidi  is 
allowed  to  pass  off  by  a  numoer  of  smill  apertures,  about 
as  fost  as  it  is  supplied. 

Wire  Worm. — ^A  suooessfhl  fanner  in  this  vicinity,  Mr. 
D.  D.  T.  MooRE,  states  that  he  has  tried  various  substances 
for  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  wire  worm,  none  of  wlych, 
excepting  sulphur,  proved  of  any  use.  An  Irishman  told 
him  that  sulphur  had  been  used  with  advantaff*  in  Ireland. 
Before  planting  his  com,  Mr.  M.  wet  it  and  rolled  it  in  flour 
of  sulphur,  and  afterwards  coated  it  in  plaster  to  prevent 
the  sulphur  firom  wasting.  He  saved  a  crop  by  this  means, 
'  where  he  had  failed  fw  three  years  before.  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  sulphur  might  not  be  equally  efieotive  fbr 
any  other  gnia,— 'Cultivator, 

One-Horsb  Carts. — ^A  great  improvement  has  been  made 
in  attaching  the  horse  to  the  car^  to  prevent  the  sudden 
descent  of  the  weight  of  the  load  upon  the  animal's  back, 
after  mounting  obstructions.  A  half  elliptic  Bpiing  is  fos- 
tened  under  eadi  shaft,  the  centre  of  wnich  is  connected 
to  the  lower  ends  of  the  staple,  which  passes  fireely  through 
a  hole  bored  in  the  shaft,  and  connects  with  a  chain  that 
passes  over  the  back  of  the  horse. — A. 


The  Crops  of  1848.— -We  invite  attention  to  a  valuable 
table  which  we  give  below.  It  has  beei>  compiled  by  the 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Times,  and  is  accu- 
rate as  anything'  of  the  kind  can  be  made  under  existing 
drcumstances.  iJnder  the  head  of  crops,  thirteen  di^rent 
artides  are  included,  on  each  df  which  the  value  has  been 
ai^usted  to  the  several  States,  with  Uie  necessary  advance 
on  the  same  items,  as  they  were  reported  in  1840 ;  thus 
ofibrding  the  approximatt  value  of  the  crop  of  1848,  together 
with  the  sums  invested  in  manufiictures  and  merchandise, 
lespectivdy.  In  making  up  the  "  crops,"  prices  have  been 
assumed  as  follows  : — Cotton,  at  6  cents  per  pound ;  sugar, 
4 ;  rice,  3  ;  tobacco,  7  :  wheat,  60  cents  per  bushel ;  com, 
30:  barley.  30;  oots,  35;  rye,  40;  buckwheat,  50;  and 
potatoes  30  cents :  liay,  $10,  and  hemp  and  flax,  $50  per 
ton.  These  are  the  home  prices  befbre  transportation  to 
market,  ^d  apply  to  the  first  column  of  the  following  table: 
Estimated  valae  of  the  crops  of  1848,  and  the  sums  Invested  hi 

manuflmtares  aiii<l  merohandise  In  each  State. 

«       Craps.  Manu/aclwu.      Merchrnndise. 

Maine $13,000,000  $10/)00.000  $5,000,000 

New  Hampf hire 0,000,000  12,000.000  8000.000 

MsssaehusettB U,000,000  62,000.000  16.000000 

Bkode  IflUnd 1,600.000  '         18,000.000  .  4.000,000 

Conneotldut 9  000,000  17,000,000  8.000,000 

Yennont 16.000,000  6,000,000  4.000.000 

Ni»  York 79,000.000  60.000,000  68.000.000 

New  Jersey 11.000,000  14.000,000  6.000.000 

PennsylTsnla 66,000,000  60/Nii[>,000  46,000,000 

DflUware 1,800,000  3,000,000    '  1,300  000 

Maryland 10.000,000  8,000,000  l&OOO  000 

Vlrglnta 38.000,000  18,000,000  21.000.000 

North  Carolina lOiOOO.OOO  6,000000        ^    6.000.000 

Sonth  CsroHna 14.000,000  4,000.000  10.000,000 

Georgia 21.000,000         .    4,000,000  11,000.000 

Alabama 17.000  C^OO  8,000,000  8.000  000 

Mlssiflslpt>i 14.000,000  2,000.000  7,000,000 

Loalsiana 19,000,000  8,000000  20,000.000 

Tennessee 40,00a000  6,000,000  9.000.000 

Kentucky .  .  .*. 28,000,000  7,000.000     «      lliOOO.OOO 

Ohio 49.000,000  20.000,000  27.000.006 

Indiana 47,000.000  '    6.000,000  7,000.000 

lUiaoU 18.000.000  4,000,000  6,000.000 

Miaaouri 12,000,000  4,000,000  10.000.000 

Arkansas :    6.000.000         .     1,000,000  2,000,000 

Michigan 7,000,000  4,000,000  8,000.000 

norlda 8,000.000  1.000.000  2,000.000 

Wisconsin 2.000.000  8,000,000  1,000.000 

Iowa 2,000,000  8,000,000     ,        1,000,000 

Texas 

District  of  Colomhla.      1Q0,000  1,^,000  8,000,000 

Total $691,400,000       $848JH)0,000         $822,000,000 

From  the  above  estimate  it  will  be  seen  that  nearif 
$600,000,000  in  value  will  be  derived  thia  year  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  besides  what  may  proceed  fh>m 
sardens,  orchards,  dairies,  &c^  amounting  at  least  to  $50,- 
000,000  more.  Tliese  productions  are  increased  with  every" 
harvest,  as  new  parts  of  the  country  are  settled,  and  addi- 
taonal  labor  b  employed  to  the  ratio  of  population. 

AORICI7I.TUIIAL  Schools  in  F&aiice. — ^At  a  recent  session 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  Ftanee,  the  principal  part  of 
the  day  was  devoted  to  the  bill  relative  to  agricultural 
schools.  It  was  resolved  that  one  of  these  institutions 
should  be  founded  and  maintaiiied  in  each  department  at  the 

Sublic  expense;  and  fmther,  that  the  oountiy  should  be 
ivided  into  agricultural  districts,  not  exceeding  twenty,  in 
each  of  wUch  a  government  school  is  to  be  establiibed.— 
Foreign  pn^lfer, 

FouDBETTB  CoiiPiJiiJBS  IN  Franob. — ^It  is  Stated  that 
there  are  twenty-two  companies  in  France  busily  etigaged 
in  converting  die  refiise  of  towns  into  inodorous  poudrette. 
The  disinfoctant  aeneially  employed  is  said  to  be  the 
chloride  of  iron.— A. 

How  TO  Kill  Chickens.— The  best  methodao^  killing 
fowls  is  to  cut  their  heads  off  at  a  stngfe  blow  with  a  sharp 
axe,  and  then  hanc  them  up  and  nHow  them  tq  bleed  freely. 
By  this  process,  Uiey  never  know  what  hurts  them,  or 
endure  pain  for  a  second.  Wriiupng  the  necks  of  poultry 
is  almost  as  shocking  as  nailing  their  feet  to  plankr,  for  the 
purpose  of  filtuuiinff  them,  aq^  follows  in  the  some  bar- 
barous category. — American  Agriculturist, 

FEcgNPiTT  OF  Hbns.*-A  young  hen  will  lay  the  6nt 
year  about  150  eggs ;  the  second  120 ;  the  third  10(^ 
diminishing  every  year  as  she  grows  older ;  and,  says  the 
Maine  Farmer,^e  should  "go  to  pot"  after  the  fourth. 

EiFERiMENTS,  without  uotin^  the  actual  drcumstances 
connected  therewith,  avail  but  httle. 
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Communications  have  been  received,  aince  our  \aat  issue, 
from  Agricoltt,  T.  C.  Peters^  Myron  Adams,  G.  S.  G.,  F.  W. 
Lay,  *.  Yardloy  Taylor,  H.  L.  Emery,  Richard  I.  Hand, 
John  Williams,  S.  W.,  West,  Samuel  Spaulding,  G.  E., 
Erie,  H.,  John  Moxon,  Wm.  W.  J)eak,  Kentuckian,  Jud- 
son,  and  Dairyman. 

SevkraC  communioaiJons,  inquiries,  &c.  came  to  hand 
too  late  for  insertion  or  answers.  They  will  receive  proper 
attention  Hext  month.  Notices  of  a  number  of  books,  &c. 
also  deferred  till  our  nexriss^p.  , 

Our  New  Dresv,"— As  we  promised^  this  number  of'tho 
Farmer  is  printed  on  "new. and  clear  type,"  with  suA 
other  improvements  as  we  think  will  meet  the  a^irobation 
of  its  readers,  tt  will  be  observed  thai  the  type  is  smaller 
than  that  of  our  previous  volume,  (thougl^qyile  as  \k>\d  and 
distinct,^  and  we  consequently  give  a  greater  amouiU  of 
reading  on  the  same  numbec  of  pages.  In  selecting  we  nad 
in  view  the  wise  remark  of  p  modem  genius  who  reckoned 
"  that  sdciety  was  like  a  barrel  of  pork  —  the  middle  pieces 
being  better  than  either  top  or  botftin^';"  and  if  what  we 
print  upon  it  shall  enable  our  friends  to  replenish  their  pork 
and  other  barrels  more  advantageously  than  heretolbre,  we 
trust  they  wjll  acknowledge  the  benefit  derived  from  type, 
ink  and  paper — yclept  "  book  knowledge."  We  will  add 
here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested,  that  our  beautiful 
dress  is  frtm  the  Foundry  of  Mr.  N.  Lyman,  of  ^uffalo.  Mr. 
L.  is  a  very  upright  dealer,  and  his  establishment  is  deserv- 
edly pofiular  among  the  vembers  of  the  "art  preservative." 

We  this  month  have  the  pleasuse  of  introducirife  seveml 
new  contributors  to  our  renders.  J'hey  are  practical,  observ- 
ing tad  thi^ins  men,  who  "  know  whereof  they  speak," 
ftnd  we  give  tnem  a  cordial  welcome.  We  also  invite 
others  to  commufiicaile  sbch  fiicts,  «ugge8tion;f  and  items  as 
may  appropriately  appear  in  this  journal.  Give  us  the  mb- 
stance — the  fhcts,  bnefly  and  definitely — and  we  will  at- 
tend to  the  minor  points  of  style,  grnmmar,  &c. 

• 

The  MsMoiit  of  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  which  we  give 
in  preceding  pages,  (accompanied  with. a  life-like  steel  plate 
Portrait,)  will  very  properly  attmct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  —  and  prove'  particularly  interesting  to  the  admirers 
of  men  who  have,  by  their  own  indomintable  energy  and 
perseverance,  risen  from  humble  origin  to  highly  honorable 
«ind  eminent  stations.  We  especially  commend  the  Memoir 
to  the  Compaq^ vely  poor  but  right-minded  Young  Men  of 
America,  as  It  presents  an  example  eminently  worthy  of 
imitation. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Sketches  of  Distinguished 
Friends  of  Improvement  which  we  propose  giving  in  the 
pages  of  this  journal  —  a  feature  which  we  doubt  not  will 
receive  the  hearty  concurrence  of  our  readers.         * 

"  New  Enolajid  Farmer"  is  th^  honored  title  of  a  neat 
semi-raoi^^y  of  16  octavo  PAgpSy  which  has  just  reached 
our  table.  It  is  edited  by  S.  W.  Cole,  Esq.,  late  of  the 
Boston  Cultivator.  The  number  before  us  is  well  filled,  and 
we  see  no  good  reason  why  the  work  should  not  succeed. 
We  extend  the  "  right  hand  of  fellowship,"  to  brother  Cole, 
and  vtffsh  him  prosperity  in  Uiis  new  enterprise.  Published 
by  J.  NouRSE,  Boston,  Mass.,  at  $1  per  annum. 

Hodden's  Dollar  Magazine  for  January  ii  a  superior 
nufhber  of  a  deservedly  popular  work.  The  proprietor  is 
proving  to  the  literary  public,  what  we  are  to  the  anicul- 
tnral,  vis  :  that  the  cheapeH  pubUcatkms  nmy  be  made  the 
most  proJUabU  to  their  reaoers,  and  most  useful  to  com- 
munity. « The  number  before  us  contains  a  Biography  and 
truthful  Portrait  of^lev.  Chester  DeWet,  M.  D.,  D.  D., 
of  this  city^  (an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Farmer  over 
the  signature  of  C.  D.)  It  also  contains  Sketches  anj^  Por- 
traits of  Horace  Greblbt,  Dr.  Turner,  and  Louis  Blanc, 
and  b  otherwise  well  filled  with  choice  reading  and  illub 
trations.  Published  by  C.  W.  Holden,  109  Nassau-sL, 
New  Yelk. 

BuPFALo  A«.  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. -7* Many 
of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  le4m  that  T.  C. 
Peters,  Esq.  lias  opened  an  A^cultural  Warehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  in  connection  with  Ins  Wool  Depot,  at  Buffido. 
We  commend  this  new  enterprise  to  the  attention  of  our 
western  readers,  as  well  as  to  those  residing  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  location.    See  advertisement. 


^NTKILED  TO   TBANKS. — Col.    B.    P.   JoHNSpN^  who  has 

served  as  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  during 
the  past  6firo  years,  is  entitled  to  the  thanlu  of  its  members 
and  the  agricultural  public  generally,  for  his  judiciow^flbrta^ 
to  promoter  the  iiHerests  ana  au§[ment  the  usefulness  of  that' 
tdfuable  Institution.  The'  duties  ^f  his  office  have  been 
performed  with  ability  and  promptness,  and  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  himself  and  the  Society.  We  have 
heard  frequent  remarks  relative  to  Col.  J.'s  admirable  man- 

S^ement^  not  only  in  the  Agricultural  Rooms,'  but  at  the 
tateVairs^  sphere  the  exercise  of  much  fineness  and  energy, 
as  .well  as  patience  ahd  suavity,  wero#equisite.  His  addresses 
at  various  County  Shof|v  hkve  also  been  very  acceptable, 
and  exerted  great  iiliMenee  in  behalf  of  Rural  Improvement. 
li  is  rarely  that  any  similar  association  can  secure  Uie  services 
of  so  foitttful  an  officer,  and  we  are  confident  that  we  repre- 
sent the  wishes  of  many  membersund  friends  of  the  Society, 
when  we  express  the  opinion  that  he  should  receive  a 
unanimous  re-election,  jiroviding  he  lyill  accept  the  same. 

*'  Notes  for  the  Month,"  by  S.  ML  of  Seneca  county, 
were  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number.  We  add 
a  couple  of  them,  however,  as  follows  : — 

Wheat,  Indian  Com,  Barley,  Oats^  Buckwheat  and  Hay, 
have  been  ^Dod  croffs  this  season,  the  two  firstf  tiiiwualiy 
large.  The  introduction  of  Indian  Com  into*  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  under  the  present  low  duty  there, 
has  not  only  given  this  Cereal  an  increased  value  as  g^fiirm 
crop,  but  it  has  also  added  very  much  to  ^r  shipping  trade 
on  the  lakes,  canals  and  on  the  ocean.  The  receipt  of  opm 
at  the  port  t)f  BufiiUo  alone  the  past  season,  has  frequently 
exceeded  60,000  bushels  in  a  single  day.  ,  'Ae  quantity 
exported  direct  frt>m  New  Orleans,  and  that  received  coast- 
wise and  shipped  from  New* York  to  the  W%jst  Indies,  to 
Nova  Scotia^  Newfoundland, '  and  to^re^  Britain,  now 
amount  to  millions  of  bushels  annuidly. 

Beef  and  Pork. — Our  fam^rs  feel  that  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  frurmOTs  of  the  fiu:  west  in  the  market  for 
Pork.  2200  slaughtered  hogs,  averaging  250  lbs.  each,  hav^ 
been  forwarded  to  New  York,  by  railroad  and  ^ivcr,  from 
one  distillery  here  ;  former's  pork  is  all  taken  for  Qome  con-  , 
sumption.  Beef  has  been  high  through  the  whole  year. 
Butter  and  Cheese  have  sold  at  good  prices  giving  unusual 
pe<41niary  prospentv  to  the  dairy  counties  of  the  State. 


? 


Valuable  Bo<  >ks. — ^The  Publisher  of  the  Farmer  has  a 
variety  of  standard  works  on  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  &c., 
which  he  will  supply  to  hit  distant  patrons,  |)y  mail,  at  the 
regular  New  York  cash  prices.  Monby  may  be  s«nt  at  his 
rUkf  if  enclosed  and  ihailed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post- 
master of  the  office  from  which  it  is  sent.  Those  who 
cannot  obtain  such  works  at  home,  afe  requested  to  favor 
him  w^ith  their  orders,  as  it  will  make  good,  in  part,  the  very 
small  profit  derived  from  the  Farmer.  It  is  also  safest  to 
transmit  orders  to  a  well  known  pvblisher^  'who  will  be 
prompt  in  his  attention.  Books  can  be  forwarded  with 
perfect  safetjr  to  any  iection  of  the  country.  See  Hst  of 
works  and  prices  on  advertising  page.  n 

.  Credit.  —  We  noticsdthat  many  of  oul  exchanges  copy 
extensively  fit>m  the  Fanner,  without  giving  credit,  U  t^s 
course  is  continued  we  shall  be  obligM,  as  a  matter  of  jmo- 
tection  and  self-de^nce  to  copyright  the  Farmer  or  discon- 
tinue sending  to  Uie  journals  that  republish  our  articles  as 
original.  We  hafb  no  objection  to  our  friends  copying  any 
thing  we  publish,  providing  proper  credit  is  given — but  w< 
do  ^ject  to  the  unjust  system,  adopted  by  several  of  our* 
exchanges,  of  appropriating  our  labors  to  their  own  benefit, 
without  the  least  acanowl^lgment. 

Colman's  European  Aqriculture.  —  The  two  con- 
cluding numbers  of  this  work  have  been  handed  us  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  WATTS,  a^entin  this  city — but  at  too'  late  an  hour 
for  particular  notice  in  this  number. 

Our  present  number  is  necessarily  incomplete  in  some 
respects,  in  consequence  of  the  time  required  to  change  from 
old  to  new  type,  and  the  haste  with  which  we  are  compelled 
to  have  it  stereotyped  and  put  to  press.  Wo  howevep 
think  it  will  bompare  fiivorabiy  with  its  cotemporaries,  and 
do  not  consider  any  ap«logy  necessary  —  though  our  inten- 
tions are  not  fully  realized.  And  we  trust  that  the  friends  of  . 
the  work  will  not  "  forget  to  remember''  that  the  best  way 
to  promote  iu  usefulness  is  to  show  the  paper  to  their 
ACQUAINTANCES  and  solicit  their  subscriptions.  How  many 
of  our  T«u]ers  will  lend  a  portion  of  their  influence  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  in  the  manner  suggested  T 


• 
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HOBTICOLIURAL  DEPABTMENT. 

EDITED  BY   P.   BXRRY. 


Tub  Editor  of  this  Depkrtment  is  now  absent' on 
I.  llMlicullural  Tout  in  Europe.  This  will  be  a 
Bufficiunt  oxplsnation,  we  trust,  should  uiy  deficiency 
be  HppBKnt  in  the  manner  or  matter  of  theee^pa^e. 
We  expect  lome  interesting  coirespMidemc  m>ni 
bim,  for  publication  In  the  February  number. 

FOMOLOOIOAL  EOCf  ORM.  .  ^ 

Wb  hare  received  an  article  on  this,  eubjeci, 
written  by  "EWe,"but  owing  to  ita  lengt^  we  are 
obliged  to  defer  it  fo^  the  Pebniary  or  March  nnmber. 
The  author  has  b*en  one  of  the  foremost  in  "  Pomo- 
Ityical  Reform'lm  Western  Now  York.  |We  shdl 
be  happy  (o  bear  from  him  in  the  oianneri  suggested 
in  his  private  note.  >  ^^ 

'Chaiartick.  before  us  is,  we  be^^^  written  for 
the  benefit  of  tti»omany.    The  foUo^Rg  is  its  cod- 
B  doubt  not  every  true  son  of 
11  BubBCribc:  — 4 

,._  J  hope^d  trust  the  lovers  of  fine 

fruits,  the  nloatcur,  aiid  n^  honest,  (uil  Iwould  by 
o  ineanlrinlW  there  are  biit  few)  nur*r 


elusion — to  w^jE  we  do 

th»"EmpireJRte"  will  el 

"We  piniSery  hope j« 

■•  ■      Iheifl  '^ 

infin 


.  institui 

to  ennoble  and  ._.    __ 
perhaps  any  other  Tni 


'ho  love  rural  works,  and  rural  labors 
.  to  the  Work  with  heart  in  hand,  and 
_  _,  J^ire  to  promete  the  good  that  can  in 
be  Bccomplisned.  ,  Let  us  of  the  Stale  of 
'  at  least,  honor  (ad  sustain  our  noble 
.  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
ijg  and  hAnificence  is  doing  more  to  elevate, 
—^  „_jr„i,  ^tiHeni  of  ^e  soil,  than  doet 
i^Mon  eKist&Dt  ai 


g"l" 


\  WOBS  ABOUT  QABSBHINa. 


No  one  can  be  truly  t>aid  to  uve  who  has  nc 
Gakd^p.    None  but  those*  who  have  enjoyed  it 
appreciate  the  satiBfaction — lie  luinry — of  aitting 
down  to  a  table  spread  with  the  fruii  of  one'a  own 

Sauting  and  culture.  -  A  bunch  of  radices — a  fetf 
iods  of  lettuce— ; taken  from  the  garden  of  a  anm- 
mer's  morning  foe  breakfast ;  or  a  mesa  of  green 
peaa  or  sweet  com,  ia  quite  a  different  a&ir  from  tlie 
same  articles  brought  in  large  quantities  from  market 

.  in  a  dying  amdition,  to  be  put  away  in  the  cellar  for 
use.  And  a,  plate  of  stranbernes  or*  raspberriea 
lose  none  of  Uieir  peculiar  flavor  by  passing  directly 
Trom  the  border  to  the  cream  without  being  jolted 
about  in  baskets  until  they  have '  lost  aII  form  and 
comeliness.  And  yet,  how  man}  in  the  Bmaller 
cities  and  villages  of  oar  country,  possesFiing  every 
facility  for  a  good  garden,  either  Uirougb  inlolenpe 
or  ignorance  are  deprived  of  this  source  of  comfort  ? 
And  how  many  farmers,  with  enough  land  Ifing 
wai!tc  to  fuminh  them  with  most  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  are  content  to  plod  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way,  nevgt  raising  their  tastea  above  the  "pork  and 
6eatu"  of  llieir  father*. 

It  BhatI  be  our  business  In  Voldmb  TBk  of  the 
Farmer  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  these  causes, 

'  and  to  ebow  not  only  that  health,  happiness  and  good 
living  are  the  legitimate  products  of  well  cultivated 
gardens  —  but  to  give  all  who  read  its  pages  such 
Information  as  the  season  may  require— so  that  bf  who 
baa  no  garden,  or  one  of  which  he  has  reason  to  be 
ashamed,  shall  not  be  able  to  preeent,  as  an  eicuse, 
bis  lack  of  knowledge. 


0BV4MBHTAL  FLOWES  STUTDB. 

rnaoas  wbc^  admire  flowers  in  the  ball  or  in  the 
drawing  room,  should  always  provide  such  standa  as 
will  enable  them  to  koep  ihe  pots  without  pans,  for 
the  water  in  a.  paq  ia  ruin  to  all  plants  standing  in 
them,  and  tlya  can  easily  be  proved  by  reference  to 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  that  are  killed 
daily,  Iq  aH  the  manufacturing  towas  acd  populoui 
cities  in  the  empire.  -They  afo  watered  by  filling 
the  pans.  This  w^ter  is  soon  mischieTong,  because 
th^  roots  are  easily  rotf'^*''y  stagnant  inoiAure. 
"Che  stands  for  flow- 
er pots  should  there- 
fore be  provided  with 
a  receMacle  for  the 
jupdrabundsnt  mois- 
ture, for  it  is  impoa- 
aible  to  prevent  wa- 
ter frdm  nioaing 
through  the  pots. — 
This  receptacle  may 
be  a  groove  round 
the  outside,  or  near 
the  outside  of  the 
solid  ^bottom,  form- 
ing a  gutter  into 
night  run,  and  from 
sponge.  The  bottom 
must  of  course  slope'  towards  the  outside,  c»  have 
grooves  or  gutters  leading  from  tHb  center  to  tlie 
outaid«.  Thiadoes^way  wiA  tKe  ifecesaity  of  using 
pans,  and  the  danger  of  injuring  the  plants  by  stag- 
nant water.  .  ■ 

With  regard  to  the  forto  of  these  stands,  they  may 
be  various,  according  to  the  places  they  at«  to  occupy, 
and  the  number  of  planta  which  tbey  aJB  to  accom- 
modate. There  is  good  room  to  exercise  a  little 
taste  npon  the  subject.  When  the  stand  is  for  a 
single  pot,  there  must  be  a  sort  of  cup  for  it  to  staqd 
over ;  not  to  stand  in,  ao  aa  to  t^n^pb  tbe  water, 
because  that  would  be  aa  bad  as  a  pan.  These  stands 
require  to  be  emptied  occasionally,  because  every  time 
the  plants  are  watered,  some  would  go  into  the  gutters, 
which,  if  not  attended  to,  would  overflow.  Thene 
stands   are  made  ■ 


r  wicl^r,  as  the 
ase  may  be,  and 


case  may  be,  ■ 

may  be  had  of  il- 

inoat  any  fbrm,  in 

Wood  of  tha  rustic 

•eat    makers   and 

verandah  builders, 

and  in  irob  frpm 

the  general  wire- 

Workere.       Some 

are  cast,  btat,  rich  aa  they  look,  tbey  are  not  adapted 

to  move  up  and  down  or  about*  hoose.-— I#<mA>« 

Hortiadtvrai  Magazine.  , 

Wb  saw  at  tlie  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  a 
great  variety  of  very  pretty  rustic  stands,  but  we  are 
not  aware  wat  any  of^  them  were  construcled  with  a 
receptacle  for  the  superabundant  moisture  that  neces- 
sarily flows  from  the  pots.  This,  it  will  at  once 
appear  to  %ny  one,  ia  a  great  improvemfint  on  the 
OButl  mode,  and  we  recommend  it  to  lie  attention 
of  tbe  ladies  who  are  especially  interested  in  tiie 
management  of  fawM  plants,  and  who  are  the. best 
judges  of  matters  of  taste  and  omamenL — Ed. 


i- 
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Z£   0X7BB  FBA& 

Vicar  or  WiifKrisuv.  — /Vim'I  and  F)ntit  Drees  of  ,Smeriea, 
CLion.  —  KenricVs  JimerieaM  Orehardiet, 


This  is  a  French  variety,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
identical  with  the  the  old  8t,  Lezin.  The  London 
Horticultural  Society  named  it  Vicar  of  ffinkfield^ 
from  its  having  first  produced  fruit  in  the  Vicar's 
Garden.  Mr.  Hovbt,  in  his  "  Fruits  of  America," 
adopts  the  nante  Lb  Clubb,  and  we  believe  with 
propriety. 


Le  Cure  Pear, 

It  has  acquired  a  very  high  reputation  among  the 
best  pear  growers  of  this  country,  on  account  of  its 
vigorous  growth,  rich  luxuriant  foliage,  extraordinary 
produQtiveness,  large  size  and  beauty  of  the  fruit,  as 
well  as  its  excellence  both  for  the  kitchen  and  table. 
Col.  WiLDBB,  of  Boston,  who  is  known  as  one  of 
the  cnost  eminent  pomologists  and  pear  cultivators  in 
this  country^  has  said  that  if  he  were  to  cultivate  but 
one  variety  it  should  be  this.  He  says:  <<It  never 
fails  to  produce  a  good  crop — never  blows  from  the 
tree  — ^ttlky  be  ua^P  for  cooking  in  August,  and  will 
ripen  in  a  warm  room  in  October,  and  will  keep  till 
February."'  Samuel  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
now  President  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  stated  at 
the  New  York  Convention,  that  in  the  ci^y  of  Boston 
they  were  sold  at  $1,50  jter  box  of  one  dozen  fruits, 
and  the  purchasers,  at  that,  always  thought  they  had 
the  best  of  the  bargain.  • 

For  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  this  pear, 
and  until  of  late,  when  its  many  good  qualities  have 
become  better  understood,  it  was  much  under -rated, 
being  considered  only  as  a  ^<  baking  pear."      We 


think  it  is  destined  to  occupy  a  place  among  the 
smallest  collections^  We  have  a  specimen- before 
us  now,  ripened  jn  the  desk  of  our  office,  that  is 
butteiy,  melting  and  really  delicious,  though  only 
second  rate  compared  with  White  Doyenne,  Seckel, 
and  some  others. 

Fruit  l&fge,  often  six  inches  long  and  three  in 
diameter.  The  specimen  from  which  our  outiine 
was  ti^en  Is^ther  below  medium.  Form,  oblong, 
pyryform,  occasionally  one-sid^.  Skin,  smooth 
and  fair ;  pale  yellow,  with  a  blush  on  the  sunny 
side,  i^nd  sprinklM*  aU  over  with  distinct  brown 
specks.  Stalk  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
usually  "Curved,  with  flesh  at  the  base.  Calyx, 
large,  open,  in  a  very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white, 
juicy,  melting,  and  often,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
buttery.  Flavor,  sprightly,  sweet  and  agreeable. 
May  be  npened  in  October  and  kept  till  February. 
It  succeeds  admirably  on  the  quince,  and  does  well 
also  on  the      ~ 


SWAirS  ORANGE  OB  OlTONDAaJt^EAR  OH  QTHNOE. 

9T  JOHir  WILLIAI*.^^ 

P.  Baiui^Es<^. — ^I  received  fronfyliir  firm,  in  the 
spring  of  1 847,  a  few  trsnt^of  the  Ononiaga  Pear  on 
quince  rootfi#  You  then  gave  me  the  AssiBance  that 
it  did  well  on  the  quince.  My  subseqfent  experience 
fully  confirms  what  you  then  said.  ^fHlbg  grown 
it  the  present  season  on  quince  ii\  panM^Nows  with 
the  Colmar,  D' Aremberg,  and  Langleur  Beurre,  (both 
of  which  are  free  growers,)  the  Onondagarftas  done' 
as  well  as  either  and  ^iven  a  rich  healt^  fifliago. 

As  I^  see  there  are  doubts  expressed  (|  to  the 
adaptation  of  this  pear  fi>  ^^uince,  I  thought  it  due 
tx>  you  to  say  this  much.     If/nunkh,  Me,,  Sept,  1848. 

Ja6.  E.  Reed,  of  Dalton,  t)hio,  maktts  a  similar 
statement  in  a  late  number  of  the  Horticulturist. 
Indeed  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  this  pear  will  prove 
to  succeed  well  on  the  quince. — Ed. 


-^M^k^X^k^h^k^h^ 


PROFITS    OF    FRTJIT.— NORTHERN    SPY    AFPU3. 
BY   RICHARD   1.    HAlfD.  • 

Ma.  Bar&t  ; — ^Below  I  give  you  a  statement  of  the 
products  of  one  acre  of  land  on  which  I, have  ^rown 
the  Northern  Spy  and  Roxbury  Russet  apples  during 
the  year  1848:  — 

110  barrels  Northein  Spy,  sold  at  $2,50,     $275,00 
10      ".  "      ^   "  3,50,         35,00 

30      "  "  "2dquaUtyl,00,         30,00 

100      "      Roxbury  Roiflet,  1,00,        100,00     , 


$440,00 
I  sold  the  Spys  mostly  to  J.  H.  Watts,  at  Roch- 
ester.   If  any  of  the  Monroe  county  farmers  have  a 
better  story  to  tell,  let's  have  it.    They  were  grown  * 
on  twenty  -  three  trees.    Mendouy  JV.  F.,  Dec,,  1846. 

HoT-Hou8B8,«  green-houses,  pits,  and  other  horti- 
cultural buildings  for  supplying  a  warmer  atmosphere 
than  the  6p^n  air,  should  always  be  cooler  at  night 
than  in  the  daytime.  It  is  too  frequently  managed 
to  have  the  reverse;  the  fires  are  made  up  in  the 
evening,  and  the  plants  are  forced  more  in  the  dark* 
than  in  daylight. 


-«^k^^«^^«^l^h^M- 


Thb  twigs  of  fruit  trees  intended  for  grafting  are 
some'times  obtained  long  before  they  can  be  used. 
Put  the  lower  half  of  them  into  the  ground,  and  they 
TiyVi  keep  for  weeks  as  well  as  if  they  grew  on  the  tred. 


y 
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TBAMBPUsmra  pbaoh  ' 


Hb.  Editor  : — Obeeiring  Id  the  April  namber  of 
the  Farmer  a  notice  of  winter-kiUed  peach  treCB,  bhe 
induced  me  to  oSei  a  few  remarka,  saggettiag 
nhether  the  rule  laiS  down  io  all  our  manuals,  of 
trenaplantinff  peach  trees  earl]'  in  the  fall,  or  very 
earh/  in  the  spring,  is  the  coiTect  one.  I  have  trans- 
planted peach  trees  in  tiie  autunm  when  the  foliage 
was  but  pertly  difested  b;  the  frost,  and  have  bad 
them  suffer  more  than  those  Ml  oat  .after  the  leaves 
bad  antirely  fallen  from  the  tree.  So  the  rule  of 
transplanting  them  very  early  in  the  spring  mar  do 
along  a  lake  shore  or  in  a  region  where  "one  swallow 
makes  a  summer,**  but  in  a  country  where  severe 
spring  froets  are  of  frequent  occurrence  I  think  it 
questionable. 

I  have  transplanted,  for  experiment,  peach  trees 
February  with  a  bulb  of  frozen  earth  attached  to  t 
roots,  and  have  alw)  removed  them  iiallarcb  and 
Apri^  uid  the  last  did  decidedly  the  beat.     In  the 
fall  of  1846  I  received  some  treea  from  Ei.LWAnBEn 
b  B«B]tT  as  Ute  aa  the  Ist  of  December — having 
been  delayed  On  the  way.     Three  days  after  they 
were  planted  it  froze  very  hard,  and  yet  on  uncover- 
ing' the  trees  the  following  spring  I  found  them  to  be 
entirely  uninjured,  and  I  would  suggest  the  method  I 
pursued  as  b^ng  as  good  to  make  trees  hybernate 
weil  aa  to  plant  tBem  very  early. 

At  the  lime  of  planting,  finely  pulverised  material 
should  be  used,  with  two  or  three  buckets  full  of 
water  to  make  every  thine  right  about  the  roota. 
mound  of  coarse  stravry  litter  from  the  stable,  eight 
or  ten  inches  hieh,  should  be  placed  around  the  fa«se 
of  the  tree,  ana  left  trare  till  the  following  April. 
A  stake  should  be  driven  firmly  along  side  of  the 
tree,  the  branches  brought  up  in  a  compact  form, 
then  a  light  coating  of  long  rye  straw  placed  around 
the  tree,  oeginning  below  and  letting  the  next  course 
overlap  the  firat.  A  little  wrapping  thread  around  it 
will  keep  every  thing  in  order.  At  the  top  the  straw 
should  be  brought  to  a  point  and  tied  to  the  stake.  A 
slight  envelope  of  straw  in  this  way  will  protect  a 
tree  from  the  sleet  and  winds,  and  sudden  changes 
of, temperature  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  following 
April  the  limbs  will  be  found  as  fresh  and  green  as 
when  the  tree  was  first  removed. 

If  trees  are  transplanted  in  the  spring  as  late  as 
practicable  before  the  starting  of  the  buda,  and  are 
well  watered  and  mulched  with  litter  as  above,  at  the 
time  of  setting  them  out,  they  will  su&r  less  danffer, 
I  apprehend,  mim  summer  drouth  then  they  will  ^m 
spring  frosts  by  being  transplanted  early.  The  addi- 
tional trouble  of  treating  peach  trees  as  above  is  but 
trifling  compered  with  the  loss  of  time  and  labor  in 
losing  them  for  several  years  under  the  ordinary 
method.     MeadviUe,  Pa.,  April,  1848. 

Thb  above  article  waa  mislaid  eoon  after  ita  re- 
ceipt, or  it  would  have  been  published  at  an  earlier 
period.  If  the  writer  will  favor  ua  again,  his  papera 
shall  receive  dne  attention — and  himself  our  thanks. 


A  Lilac  ie  best  as  a  standard,  lieceuse  all  the 
heads  will  bloom,  whereas  all  of  a  bush  does  not ; 
beaides,  you  can  keep  down  the  suckers  which  spoil 
all  neglected  lilac  bushes. 

SsBDa  always  keep  better  in  their  poda  than  thresh- 
ed out,  and  for  private  use  should  always  be  so  kept, 
if  the  nature  of  the  poda  will  allow  of  it. 


DBaOBIPTIOn  OF  U  >BVr  TABIBTIB8  0 

Hr.  BauIt  ;— I  have  heard  so  much  about  new 
P^iOXBS  that  I  am  really  anxious  to  get  some  infor- 
mation respecting  the  beet  varieties.  Will  yog 
have  the  goodness  to  describe  one  or  two  dozen  of 
the  finest  kinds  in  the  Cleneaee  Farmer  1  Floricul- 
ture should  not  be  neglected,  when  Pomology  Is 
making  such  rapid  progress.  ,By  complyinr  with 
the  above  you  will  oblige  Wmt. 

""    ■      ■■■  0.,  Dtc,  1348.  -     ■ 


PUn  Vtm  Boattu. 

The  EditM  to  .whom  the  above  ia  addnsiaed,  and 
who  would  anawer  the  inquiries  to  a  charm,,  is  now 
in  Europe  on  a  Horikultural  If  iaalon.  We  will  not 
tax  W*s  patience  to  wait  for  his  return,  but  give 
what  Utile  light  we  have  on  the  subject.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  theae  charming  plants  — 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  variety  of  colors, 
the  long  time  of  flowering,  and  their  easy  ci^Jtimtion. 
They  will  certainly  become  the  most  popular  hardy 
border  plants. 

The  above  cut,  which  we  consider  a  good  repre- 
sentatioi^  is  from  the  HorticultorisU  Want  of  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  give  full  descriptions.  It  was 
our  intention  to  give  an  engraving  of  it<M«  Loaite, 
(which  we  consider  superior  to  Van  Houttil,)  as  well 
as  some  others  in  the  annexed  list  of  more  recent  in- 
troductioi^  but  our  artist  was  absent  when  the  flow- 
were  in  perfect¥>ii- 


The  annexed  list  contains  all  the  newest  and  best 
Bel^an  varieties,  which  we  doubt  not  will  soon  find 
their  way  into  every  good  collection  in  the  country. 
Planted  in  a  lawn,  in  clumps  or  rock -work,  they 
produce  a  beautiful  effect,  particularly  when  a  large 
number  of  plants  of  one  color  can  be  planted  in  a 
mass.  They  are  all  perfectly  hardy,  originating 
from  American  stock  :  — 

Arsina — White,  withP  delicate  purple  tinge,  and  dark  eye. 

Alba  Ghanerata  —  Pure  white  ;  very  fine. 

AnaU  Chauveri — Pure  white,  with  deep  pink  eye ;  large 
and  tupeib. 

Blmche  de  Neuily — Beautiful  white. 

Cardidisnma  iVooa^  Pure  white,  very  large  heads  of 
flowen  ;  a  auperb  varietv. 

DeUcta — Showy  purple,  with  dark  eye. 

Cromwell — lilac,  with  purple  stripe;  a  very  striking 
variety. 

FUur  tffflMrie— Pure  white,  with  showy  pink  center; 
very  fine. 

UoHhe — White,  striped  and  dashed  with  lilac 

Herman  Kexel — White,  wiUi  distinct  eye. 

hmincAle — Rose  shaded,  striped  with  pink. 

LUarma  Grandifiora  —  Blush  striped  anil  dashed  with  lilac. 

Marianne — Pink  dyed,  with  white ;  fine. 

Maxeppa — Pink,  with  dark  eye  ;  very  striking. 

Macrauiha  Speciosa — Pink,  striped  with  white  ;  large  and 
fine. 

Nymphea  Alba^Vnn  white,  immense  heads  of  bloom;  fine. 

Oielde  Lynx — While,  with  bright  pink  eye  ;  superb. 

J^)Un — White,  tinged  delicately  with  flesh. 

Picta — While,  with  purple  eye :  distinct  and  very  fine. 

Rosea  Superba — Deucate  beautiful  rose  ;  distinct 

Rimo — Pink,  with  deep  stripes  and  large  dark  eye ; 
ve^  fine. 

Keine  LouUe — Pure  white,  flaked  with  rosy  pink  like  a 
carnation;  superb. 

Standard  of  Perfection  —  White,  tinged  and  striped  with 
bluish  purple,  fine  pyramidal  heads  of  flowers ;  one  of  the 
very  finest.   ^ 

Tricolor — WhitCj  pink  end  purple  striped. 

Van  Houttii —  Stnped,  purple,  white  and  crimson;  superb. 

There  are  several  other  fine  varieties  which  we 
will  describe  in  a  future  number.  G.  £• 


■^^^%^^^^>i^^^^w- 


VBAOmOAL   HINTS    TO    AMATBUB8. 
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You  may  tmnsplant,  all  winter,  when  the  ground 
is  not  frozen— only  take  care  not  to  expose  the  roots 
to  frost  while  not  covered  with  soil.  In  winter- 
planting,  It  is  best  to  pile  up  a  mound  of  earth  6  or  8 
inches  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  This  keeps  it 
steady,  and  protects  it,  partially,  against  severe  frost. 

When  a  tree  brought  from  a  distance  has  been  a 
lonff  while  out  of  the  ground,  and  looks  quite  dried  up, 
doir  t  plunge  it  into  a  tub  of  water ;  that  would  be 
well-nigh  as  fatal  as  givinff  a  gallon  at  a  single  drink, 
to  a  man  nearly  dead  of  uirst.  Mouteti  t£e  roots, 
and  after  shortening  the  branches  severely,  bury  the 
whole  tree  in  the  ground  for  three  or  four  days. 

When  you  prune  a  small  brancn  of  a  tree,  always 
see  that  a  bud  is  left  opposite  the  cut ;  this  will  help 
it  to  heal  over  quickly  :  and  you  will  assist  the  matter 
still  more,  by  making  the  cut  always  a  sloping  one. 

Don't  tet  insects  of  various  kinds  overrun  your 
orchard  or  garden,  and  then  lazily  fold  your  arms  and 
say,  *^  it's  no  use,  this  trying  to  raise  things,  now 
that  so  many  vermin  are  about."  Spend  three  days, 
industriously,  in  the  early  steif  e  of  the  matter,  in 
putting  down  the  rascals,  and  uien  look  around  you 
and  see  if  a  little  industry  is  not  better  than  grumbling. 

If  you  want  early  \cegetables,  set  yourself,  in 
winter,  about  making  some  boxes  to  protect  them. 
A  few  cheap  boxes,  a  foot  squar^  with  a  pane  of 


glass  in  the  top,  to  put  over  tender  things  at  nicrht, 
will  cost  vou  but  a  trifle,  and  will  give  you  ten  £Lys 
start  of  the  open  ground. 

To  have  good  currants,  gooseberries,  or  raspberries, 
the  old  plants  should  be  dug  up  at  the  end  of  t^ree  or 
four  good  crops,  and  their  places  supplied  by^oung 
ones.  If  you  plant  a  few  cuttings  of  the  two  former^ 
as  you  should  do,  every  spring,  you  will  always  have 
a  supply  of  fresh  plants  ready  at  all  times  :  always 
cut  out  all  the  eyes  (buds)  of  a  cutting,  on  that  part 
which  goes  in  the  ground — otherwise  you  will  be 
tioublea  by  their  coming  up,  year  after  year,  in  the 
form  of  auaecTM. 

If  you  have  a  tree  that  grows  ^^  apace,"  but  won't 
bear,  dig  a  trench  round  it,  and  cut  off  a  third  of  the 
roots.  This  wi)l  check  its  growth,  and  set  it  about 
making  fruit-buds. 

Never  buy  fruit  trees  in  the  "  market-places,"  of 
unknown  venders,  who  have  no  character  to  lose. 
You  cannot  tall  by  ^'examining  the  article,"  whether 
they  cheat  you  or  not ;  and  you  get  your  tree  at  half 
price,  only  to  wish,  when  it  comes  to  bear,  that  you 
had  gone  to  an  honest  dealer  and  paid  ten  times  as 
much,  for  something  worth  planting.  <^  Hog-Peach" 
trees  are  dearer  at  a  penny,  than  ^'George  the 
Fourths"  at  a  dolhur. 

If  you  don't  love  flowers  3roarself,  don't  quarrel 
with  those  who  do.  It  is  a  defect  in  your  nature 
which  you  ought  to  be  sorry  for,  rather  than  abuse 
those  who  are  more  gifted.  Of  what  possible  "  «««" 
is  the  rain-bow,  we  should  like  to  know  ?  And  yet 
a  wiser  than  you  did  not  think  the  earth  complete 
without  it. 

Do  not  grudge  the  cost  ^nd  labor  necessary  to 
plant  a  few  of  the  best  shade-trees  round  your  house ; 
and  if  you  have  any  doubts  about  what  to  plant,  stick 
in  an  elm.  There  are  few  trees  in  the  world  finer 
than  a  fine  sweeping  elm  ;  and  two  or  three  of  them 
will  give  even  a  common  looking  dwelling  <a  look  of 
dignity.  If  you  plant  fruit  trees,  for  shade,  they  are 
likely  to  be  broken  to  pieces  for  the  fruit,  and  they 
grow  unsightly  by  the  time  that  forest  trees  grow 
spreading  and  umbrageous. 

There  are  very  few  men  whose  friends  build  so 
fair  a  monument  to  their  memory  as  they  can  raise 
with  their  own  hands,  by  planting  an  elm  or  maple 
where  it  can  grow  for  a  century,  to  be  an  ornament 
to  the  country. — HortkulturUU 

GaAFB  CuLTURB  w  MissouEi.  —  Farms  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hemann,  Missouri,  have  risen  very 
much  of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine.  A  Mr.  Pobschbl,  who  has  a 
vineyard  of  not  quite  one  acre,  which  was  planted 
with  Catawba  grape  in  the  spring  of  1845,  made 
from  it  this  year  one  thousand  gallons  of  wine,  and 
the  value  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  vineyard  was 
seventeen  hundred  dollars. 


-«#%^^^%^^^%^>^fc^V- 


Thb  forcing  of  plants  into  flower  early  by  heat 
should  be  managed  carefully  ;  begin  cool,  and  gradu- 
ally increase  it  week  after  week  until  it  will  bear  the 
stove.  Too  sudden  a  change  of  temperature  destroys 
the  beauty  and  sometimes  Uie  plant. 


Always  clip  hedges,  to  keep  them  down,  and 
make  them  grow  close.  If  you  neglect  this,  they 
grow  open  and  naked  at  the  bottom,  and  keep  off  the 
air,  ana  sometimes  tho  suny  by  their  overgrown  tops. 
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aXJLTUBB   OF  HALF  BABD7  TBBBB  AlTD  BB3IUB8. 


BoKB  young  trees  and  shrubs  suffer  much  in  winter 
before  the  wood  becomes  hardened  and  well  matured. 
For  a  long  period  I  have  seen  the  American  Spindle 
tree  regularly  killed  down ;  and  for  several  years  the 
Chin^  Honeysuckle  shared  the  i|ame  fate  ;  but  the 
sameShrubs  now  appear  perfectly  hardy.  When 
newly  introduced,  such  plants  generally  receive  more 
attention  than  in  after  time.  They  are  stimulated  by 
high  culture  to  grow  late  in  the  season  ;  and  abound- 
ing in  juice,  mmer  in  proportion  from  the  cold.  Dry 
substances  never  freeze.  The  seeds  of  melons  and 
cucumbers  endure  the  greatest  severity  of  our  climate; 
but  the  plants  that  spring  from  them  are  destroyed  by 
the  first  touch  of  frost.  Neither  oaks  nor  maples 
would  abide  our  winters,  if  thev  continued  their 
growth  into  autumn.  Half-haray  shrubs  should, 
Sierefore,  be  planted  in  soils  not  too  rich,  and  their 
growth  should  be  stopped  in  sumijier  if  possible. 

Have  we  a  better  guide  than  Nature  ?  Her  seed- 
lings generally  rise  among  other  plants,  wl^ere  they 
are  protected  from  the  scorching  sun,  from  untimely 
frosts,  and  from  being  thrown  out  in  winter.  Many 
a  plant  which  we  foster  in  the  green-house,  would  do 
well  in  the  thick  shades  of  our  forests,  where  the 
branches  above  them  would  lessen  the  radiation  of 
heat,  and  shield  them  from  freezing  winds.  But  hot 
sunshine  may  be  as  destructive  as  a  cold  night. 
The  difference  between  the  climate  of  the  woods  and 
the  climate  of  the  open  border,  is  very  great ;  and  it 
may  explain  why  many  of  our  native  plants  refuse  to 
inhabit  our  gardens.  For  instance,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded with  the  Gerardias  in  open  sunshine  ?  Or  with 
Ctfpripedium  luavle  ?  I  have  known  the  last,  how- 
ever, to  bloom  for  several  successive  seasons,  in  the 
twUight  of  a  broken  flower  pot,  open  on  the  north  side. 

Some  shrubs  suffer  much  from  exposure  to  cold 
winds.  In  the  open  ground,  the  white  Antwerp 
raspberry,  has  been  much  injured — while  ten  rods 
under  the  lee  of  red  cedars,  it  has  done  well.  The 
common  laburnum  mav  illustrate  the  same  doctrine. 
One  which  stood  in  a  door-yard,  exposed  to  the  west 
winds,  was  damaged  every  winter,  until  a  building 
was  erected  very  near  it,  so  as  completely  to  shelter 
it  on  that  side,  and  from  that  time,  during  seven 
years,  it  has  not  been  injured. — D.  Thoma^  Mdresa, 


-«^«/%/^F%^^^^^^* 


American  Alkokds.— We  are  indebted  to  Mn.  William 
A.  Banker  for  a  sample  of  almonds  raised  in  her  own  i^arden. 
They  are  of  eztraoroinary  size,  and  fine  flavor.  This,  and 
other  experiments,  prove  that  our  clitaate  is  not  nnfkvorable 
to  the  sTowth  of  many  plants  and  firoits  for  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  looking  abroad. —  Whuhester  (Va,)  RepiARcaru 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  cultivation  of  almonds  can 
be  rendered  profitable  in  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States. 
The  growing  of  froits  of  this  kind  would  greatly  tend  to 
increase  their  consumption,  benefit  tmalt  landholders,  and, 
by  so  much,  check  tne  over-prodacdon  of  cotton.  If  one 
has  seeds  that  will  germinate,  now  is  a  fovorable  season  to 
plant  them.— i4ii^u«/a  OtronieU, 


-^f-^^^^^fS^^^f^- 


Liqum  Manure — Crrapfs.—ThQ  Ohio  Cultivator  says 
that  a  grape  vine  at  a  hotel  in  that  State,  but  three  years 
old,  has  climbed  to  the  second  story^  and  has  extended  its 
branches  round  the  comer  of  the  buddin([  to  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  nearly  the  whole  bemg  full  of  clusters 
of  froit.  The  only  onusaal  treatment  it  had  received,  was 
o  watering  every  day  with  dish-water,  and  occasionally 
with  soap-suds. 

Flints  in  pots  should  be  kept  drv  in  winter  time :  they 
take  less  harm  in  cMe  of  frost.  So  that  life  be  kept  in  them 
they  cannot  be  wale&ed  too  little .  The  plants  are  then  at  rest. 


|)rocttbtns0  of  ^grintltntal  docictUs. 
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Tub  Annual  Meetinfr  of  this  Society  is  to  be  held 
in  Albany,  on  the  third  Wednesday  (17th)'  of  the 
present  month.  Premiums  will  be  awarded  on  Grain 
and  Root  Crops,  Better,  Cheese,  Fruits,  Sec.  We 
annex  names' of  Judges  constituting  various  Com- 
mittees : — 

Management  of  /fa-im  Hon.  A.  Van  fieigen,  Cozsackie  ; 
William  Boel,  Rochester ;  J.  S.  Gould,  Hudson. 

ExperimerUs  and  £9«air^— Asa  Fitch.  M.  D.,  Salem ;  Hon. 
George  Geddes,  Ononda^ ;  Hon.  S.  Cheever,  Saratoga. 

(Mese  and  Butter  Datrie* — ^B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany  ;  Hon. 
H.  C.  Tuthin,  Cayuga  ;  A.  Donbleday,  Broome. 

Butter  and  Cheese— ioawpii  Alleyn,  Rochester;  Joseph 
Carey,  Albany  ;  Amos  Briggs,  Scaghticoke. 

H^oo/— Hon.  J.  P.  Beekmui,  Kinderhook  ;  S.  N.  Dexter, 
Whitesboro' ;  Hon.  D.  S.  Curtis,  Canaazu 

Draming^ohn  Dalafield,  Oaklands  ;  Roewell  Reed,  Cox- 
sackie  ;  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Greenbush. 

/Vut«— C.  £mmons,  Albany;  D.  Thomas,  Greatfield ; 
H.  Wendell,  Albany  ;  J.  W.  Bissell,  Rochester ;  C.  S. 
Wilson,  Utica. 

For  the  best  new  seedling  variety  of  winter  apples^  of 
decidedly  superior  quality,  and  valuable  for  exportation ; 
one  dozen  specimens  to  be  exhibited  ;  together  witK  a  history 
of  its  origin,  a  description  of  the  growth,  chtracter  and 
habits  of  the  tree,  and  the  iprowing  of  the  ftiut — sndi  firuit 
to  be  adjudged  by  the  committee  as  of  the  first  character  for 
orchard  purposes,  diploma  and  $10.  For  the  second  best 
do.,  i5.  Tne  above  new  seedling  variety  to  be  sent  to  B. 
T.  Johnson,  Secretary,  Agricultural  Rooms,  Altmny,  before 
the  15th  January,  18^,  for  examination. 

Field  Crops. —  Wheat  and  Indian  Com — Charleft  Lee, 
Penn  Yan  ;  Hon.  Tracy  Pardee,  Batavia ;  Hon.  John  I. 
BrinkerhofT,  Cayuga. 

Barley  f  Kye,  Oats.  Bias,  and  Beans — ^Hon.  O.  Hungerford, 
Watertown  ;  J.  W.  Ball,  ExQter ;  W.  A.  McCuUoch,  Green- 
bush. 

PoteUoes  and  Root  Crops — ^A.  Oabom,  Watervliet ;  Robert 
Harper,  Albany  ;  J.  W.  Haydock,  Greenbush. 

Com  Fodder,  Hops,  Clover  and  Timotlw  Seed, — CoL  E. 
Kirby,  Brownville";  Hon.  Benjanun  Enos,  De  Ruyter :  Hon. 
Henry  Wager,  Western. 

Arrangments  for  Pomological  ExMbition — ^Herman  Wen- 
dell, M.  D.,  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  James  Wilson,  Albany. 

Prof.  E.  Emmons,  M.  D.,  is  expected  to  deliver  an 
address  on  the  first  evening  of  the  annual  meeting. 
Notice  will  be  given  of  the  subject  of  the  address. 

A  Pomological  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meeting,  and  will  undoubtedly  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

Moi«ROB  CouNTT  Ag.  Socibtt.  —  At  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  12th  ult.,  officers 
were  elected  for  the  year  1849,  as  follows:  Alfrsd 
FrrcH,  President ;  Cf.  K.  Hobbib,  J.  S.  Ramsdbll, 
and  Wh.  R.  Booth,  Vice  Presidents ;  Joseph 
ALI.BTN,  Rec.  Secretary;  D.  D.  T.  Moons,  Cor. 
Secretary ;  John  H.  Robinson,  Treasurer.  Eusha 
Harmon,  D.  D.  T.  Moore  and  Josbph  Ai.lbtn 
were  appointed  delegates  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Ag.  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Field  Crops  awarded  a  premium 
of  ^  and  a  copy  of  Trans.  Am.  Institute  to  Rurus 
Bbckwtth,  of  Henrietta,  for  Com  Crop 'averaging 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  bwheU  per  acre.  To  John 
Row,  of  Riga,  a  premium  of  9^  for  crop  of  Mangel 
Wurzels,  averaging  at  60  lbs  to  the  bushel,  1S11| 
bushels  per  acre.  (According  to  the  requirements 
of  the  State  Society,  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  this  crop 
would  be  equal  to  1674  bushels  per  acre.) 

The  meeting  was  an  unusually  interesting  one. 
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Thb  following  article  is  appTopri»te  for  this  deput- 
meat,  and  we  insert  it  with  an  ttsBimnce  of  mor^  if 
not  better,  extncts  from  the  same  Tdluable  work. — 
It  IB  from  a  new  and  haodsome  volume  by  Dr.  M.  H. 
RoDQBKS,  of  this  city,  entitled  "  Scientific  Agncul- 
ture" — embracing  the  elemeuta  of  Botan;,  tec. 

ORUANS  AND  STRUCTURE   OF  THE  FLOWER. 

The  Hiential  orgiuu  of  a  flower  mm  three,  vii :  the 
the  piiiili,  and  [he  riceplBrle,  Tbeae  ore  all  the 
rainry  lo  the  pcrleclion  af the  aeed — Ihey,  then 
IBBpcrfectflowft:  lothe«, however,  ("(dded in 
the  perianth,  coiuinting  of  the  calyx  mad  corrol 
iTAHECTs  an  ileiider.  thread-like  or^mi  withii 

lower"  or  periuitb,  erouDd  thepiilila  :  their moit con 


Dumber  ii 
Tfaair  office  ii 


bear  the  wed."     They  b 


"  Ibef  are  daitiaed  t 


or  pan  of  ihe  peri- 
ittnth,  conaialiDg  of  one 
,or  more  circle*  of  color- 
ed leaTsi  of  vuioiu  huea 
and  delicatu  leiture,  ait-  ( 
Hated  upon  the  recepIB-  \ 
ele :    ihene   leavei   are 
called   prlaU,    ( Fig.   3. 
a,  a,)  and  they  may  b«  >inited  allhe 
edRBi,  CDOilJtutini!  a  hell-lbrm  flower 
(Fig.  S,)  or  they  may  be  tepamte,  roui 
fewer,  (Fig.  1.)  Fig.  3. 


if  Ihe  flower  alslk, 
e  orgaoi  of  rmcli. 
ler  ai  10  encircle  iL 
Fig.  3. 


the  perianth,  coniiitiog  of  a 


and  in 

^4 

other*  united 
iheealeavM 

alS'^kd'l 

iM  made  up 
riog,:«me 

("•hatanxnplelal 
of  ftur    regular  ,■ 
(he  ilaimi.  piiti 
ptriaiith :  Ihcss   c 

of  chem  may  be  i 

K)U. 

I    fill 

Kg.  5. 


0  Inff  bmncbM,  Itc, 


The  itaiKtJt    oonMMa  of  thilee  dittinct  parti,  viz :    llu) 

jS&HKiU,  (Pig.  5,  a,)  Ihe  aather.  (Fig.  5,  b,)  and  the  poUat. 

The  filament  ia  ihe  thread-like  pact  which  Bupponi  the 

"     "  "■      "  immil :  the 

feUowduK 

eoonuinad 

■111   of  me 

lAharged 


--,      Bid 

which  ultimately  beeooiea 

thefruiL     (Fig.  6,  d) 

The  itylr  ii  a  prolonged 
column  ariiing  ftom  the 
ovary,  and  lupportingllie 
itigma  at  ila  lop.    (Fig. 


The  onJrt  are  lu 
ovary,  which  become  the  aecda  of  Ihe  matured  fhiiu 

The  placrrUa  ii  a  fieihv  ridge  within  the  celli  of  the 
ovary,  irom  which  the  ovulei  ore  developed,  and  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

There  ore  wveial   other  lecondary  and    minute    porta, 
belonging  lo  Ihe  flower,  which  it  ii  not  neceraary  or  prac- 
ticable to  dei      ■      ■  ....... 

memory  with 
lucful  knowledge. 

Taiimiio  or  Childhii'.  — Tbo  uutruciion  of  your  chil- 
dren cannot  cammence  too  early.  Every  mother  ia  capable 
of  teaching  her  children  obedience,  humility,  clcanlinen, 
and  propriety  of  behavior  ;  and  it  ii  a  deUgbtf id  circumstance 
Ihal  the  first  initruction  ahould  tbiia  be  communicalod  by  ao 
lender  a  teacher.  It  ii  by  combining  afiectionale  gentleneai 
in  granting  whnt  ia  right,  with  iudicioua  firtoneaa  in  nfliiing 
wtwt  ii  improper,  that  ibe  happmeni  of  cbildren  ia  promoted, 
and  that  good  and  orderly  babita  are  ealahliahed.  It  chi]. 
dren  are  early  trained  to  be  docile  and  obedient,  Ihe  future 
laak  of  guiding  Ibam  aright  wiU  be  companlivel)'  eaiy, — 


n  of  diciedc 
,..  Whilit  making  aomeeipsnmenla,  it  occurred 

._  him  that  butter,  either  tiraih  or  aall,  poueaaing  a  di>- 
agreeable  eMnvia  and  flavor,  might  be  rendered  perfectly 
aweel  by  the  addition  of  a  lilt^  carbonate  of  aoilD.  On 
trial  thia  aurmiae  proved  cfurecL  The  proportiona  ore, 
carbonate  of  aoda,  two  and  a  half  drachma  to  butler  three 
pounda.  In  making  freah  baiter,  tbe  aoda  ia  lo  be  added 
aAcr  all  Ihe  milk  it  woahed  out,  and  ia  inid)[  Ibr  making  UD. 
The  onpleaaanl  unotl  ia  poduced  by  on  acid,  which  beii 


>t  the  ai 


rated  into  thaw  of  a  diSeren 


diaagieeable  iatoi.  Thia  aciif  ia  generated  by  peculiariliea 
in  the  conatitutioiia  of  aome  cowa,  by  Ihe  condition  of 
'  I  Gulden,  by  the  length  of  time  the  cream  ia  kept 
being  churried,  but  loo  often  by  the  dairy  utenaila  not 
being  kepiuioroughly  clean.  Soda  produces  the  tame  rcault* 
wl\en  added  to  the  culinary  greatet'^a  diippinga,  lard,  &c 

To  PinuFT  HoNiT. — Eijioae  the  honey  to  froti  for  ihree 

weekt,  in  a  place  where  neither  aun  nor  anow  can  reach  it, 

n  a  veatel  of  wood  or  other  aubitance  which  it  not  a 

good  conductor  of  heat.     The  honey  ia  not  congealed,  but 

becomea  ckiar. 

nva  Silk. — The  following  directioru  for  cleaning 
by  one  of  the  lint  Pariaian  dyera  :  Half  a  pound 
oap,  a  teaipoonful  of  brandy,  and  a  pint  of  gin ; 
logethcr;  with  a  aponge  or  flannel,  apread  the 
3n  each  tide  of  tbe  ailk,  without  greeting  it ;  wath 
or  Ihree  waleca,  and  iron  it  on  ,ne  wrong  aide  :  it 
will  Iben  look  at  good  aa  new. 
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SoQ0'  JDrportfiunt 


It  was  our  intention  to  occupy  at  least  one  page 
of  this  number  with  matter  interesting  to  our  young 
friends — ^but  the  space  devoted  to  other  departments 
compe^us  to  contract  our  anticipations,  as  well  as 
articl  V  We  have  hardly  room  to  begin  to  talk  with 
the  thousands  of  boys  who,  we  hope,  are  constant 
and  attentive  readers  of  the  Farmer — and  who,  if 
they  act  well  their  several  parts  in  the  pathway  of 
life,  will  soon  become  intelligent,  useful,  and  honor- 
able men.  But  it  shall  be  our  endeavor  to  make 
amends,  in  future  numbers,  for  the  lack  of  instruction 
or  amusement  in  the  present.  Premising  thus  much, 
we  wish  our  youthful  readers  a  "  Happy  New  Year;" 
trusting  that  they  will  so  improve  the  hours,  days 
and  months  of  1849,  as  to  acquire  the  sound  prin- 
ciples, industrious  and  systematic  habits,  and  mental 
wisdom  necessary  to  constitute  capable  and  intelli- 
gent cultivators,  good  brothers,  husbands  and  fathers, 
and  worthy  citizens. 

Farmxr's  BoT8. — ^There  is  a  wholesome  change  going  on 
in  public  sentinient,  which  promiaea  to  do  much  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 
We  mean  the  change  which  is  taking  place  among  the  young 
in  relation  to  the  great  work  of  tilliiw  the  soil.  A  few  years 
nttOf  and  the  young  men  left  their  ather's  fiurms  as  soon  as 
they  could  get  away  from  them-Hind  the  iathen  themselves 
not  unfrequentiy  encouraged  them  in  it.  A  hard  hand  and 
a  sunburnt  face  were  deemed  poor  recommendations  in  life ; 
and  more  genteel  modes  of  gettin|(  a  livinc  were  sought  by 
the  young.  But  they  are  beginnuig  to  looK  at  the  matter  in 
a  difTereni  light.  The  dull  times  through  which  we  have 
passed,  liave  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  after  all  there 
IS  nothing  like  a  fermer  to  stand  throueh  all  times^  and  they 
are  quite  content  to  stay  at  home.  The  result  will  be,  that 
our  tarms  will  be  to  a  very  great  extent  better  cultivated,  and 
produce  more — that  large  mrms,  which  are  not  half  cultiva- 
ted, will  be  divided,  and  well  husbanded-nand  that  we  shall 
have  a  large  and  virtuous  population  scattered  all  over  our 
fertile  hi\]a,-^Na$htia  Tei. 

The  appetite  for  sensual  pleasures  palls  with  enjoyment 
With  moral  and  intieUectuai  pleasures,  the  reverse  is  true. 

^ . ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Books  OB  AsTicnltare)  Ac«— The  Publisher  of  the 
Farmrr  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  Urge  aasortment  of  the  most 
popular  and  raluable  works  pertaining  to  Agrienlture,  Hortleul- 
ture,  and  Rnral  and  Domtstio  Eoonomy«  which  will  be  sold  at  the 
lowest  cash  prices.  The  names  and  prices  of  a  portion  of  the 
bo<^k8  are  annexed  :— 

American  Farmer's  Eneyolopedla.    $8  60  in  leather— eloth  $8. 
American  Shepherd,  by  Monell.    $1. 
American  Agriculture,  by  Allen     $1. 
American  Poulterer's  Companion,  by  Bement.    $1. 
American  Veterinarian,  by  Cole.    60  cents. 
Bulst's  Kitchen  Gardener.    76  cents. 
BneFs  Farmer's  Companion.    76  eents 
Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry.    60  cents. 
Downing's  Fmits  and  FmH  Trees  of  America.    $1  60. 
Domestic  Anbnals,  by  R.  L.  Allen.  Cloth,  76  ets. ;  papsr,  50  ets. 
Fanner's  and  Emigrant's  Hand*Book.    $1. 
Fruit  Cnltnrist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas.    50  cents. 
Gardener's  Fanner's  Dietionaiy.    $1  60— leathsr,  $1  76. 
Horse's  Foot— and  how  to  keep  it  sound.    85  cents. 
Johnson's  Agricultural  Chemistry.    $1  85. 
London's  Ladies'  Flower  Garden.    ^1  86. 
Liebgig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  (new  edition.)  $1— paper,  76  ets. 
Llebgig's  Agricultural  and  Animal  Chemistry,  (pamphlet  edi- 
tions.)   25  cents  each 
Person's  on  the  Rose.  >1  50.    Prlnee  on  the  Roes.  76  esnts. 
Rural  Economy,  by  Bonssinganlt.    $1  60. 
Stable  Economy,  by  Stewart.    $1. 
Sclentiflo  Agriculture,  by  Rodgers*    75  cents* 
Smith's  ProductiTe  Farming*    50  cents* 
Treatise  on  MHoh  Cows*  88  ets*    Treatise  on  Onaao*  85  eents* 
Youatt  on  the  Horse,  (new  edition*)    $1  76* 
Youatt  on  the  Pig*    ?5  cents* 

(^  Orders  from  a  <Ustanee  will  reeelTe  prompt  attention,  and 
the  books  forwarded  by  mail  or  Express  as  doslxed. 

.    Address  to  D.  D.  T.  MOORE. 

Jan.  1, 1840.  BoehMtor,  N.  T, 


AUmnj  Asrtevltwaa  IXraMluNMe  Mid  Seed  flctirtf.— 

The  subsoriber  being  a  snflteer  by  lire.  In  eommon  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  oitisens  of  Albany,  (haring  lost  his  store  and 
stock  on  the  80th  of  October  last,)  has  secured  for  a  ^rm  of 

Stan  the  new  and  extensive  store,  No.  869  Broadway,  or  old 
arket-street,  a  few  doors  south  of  the  Post  Ollce.  This  store 
being  145  feet  deep  and  four  stories  high,  is  much  larger  than  his 
ftnnner  one,  runnhis  through  from  Broadway  to  the  Canal  Basin : 
and  Broadway  being  the  principal  thoronghfere  In  the  city 
between  the  Boat  Landings  and  the  Depots,  the  location  js 
readily  found.  These  adrantages,  with  the  increased  facilities, 
will  enable  him  to  transact  many  times  iht  hnslness  heretofore 
done  by  him,  and  more  conyenient  for  the  trade  generally. 

In  connection  with  these  changes,  he  is  erecting  an  extensive 
mannfeetory  in  the  central  pert  of  (be  city,  suffloiently  large  to 
aocommodate  orer  one  hundred  mechanics,  and  a  proportionate 
amonnt  of  labor-Baring  machinery,  which  will  enaUe  him  at  all 
times  hereafter  to  execute  orders  with  despatch.  A  continuance 
of  the  very  liberal  patronage  heretofore  bestowed  upon  his 
esUbUshment  Is  soUolted.  H.  L.  EMERY. 

January  1, 1849. 

Afpstonltiind  "Wsgehonae  and  Seed  Stove  sit  BuJIkto* 

—At  the  request  of  numerous  friends,  we  have  opened  .an  Agri- 
cultural Wsrehouse  and  Seed  Store,  and  have  made  such 
snangements  as  will  enable  us  to  ki^p  on  hand  a  large  and  fail 
assortment  of  implements  at  any  usefU  kind. 

We  have  also  arrangements  fbr  Trees  sad  Seeds  equal  to  any 
other  establishment  in  the  Union.  Orders  and  patronage  soUoited. 
Manufscturers  are  requested  to  send  us  sashes  oftaelr  Imple- 
ments and  machines.  T.  C.  PETERS  k  BRO., 

Comer  Washington  and  Exohange-sts. 

Buffalo,  Jan.  1,  1848.  [l.5t] 

Seleiitlfie  Afrtealtara,  or  the  Elements  of  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Botany,  and  Meteorology,  applied  to  praetleal  Agricul- 
ture:^ M.  M.  ReooKas,  M.  D.,  with  the  approval  and  assistance 
of  several  practical  aivd  scientific  gentlemen.  The  work  is  illus- 
trated by  a  large  number  of  engraTings,  and  Is  published  in  a 
neat  style,  well  bound,  and  sold  cheap. 

!voTicas  or  the  womx. 

^  The  mneral  eorrectness,  brerity,  clearness,  and  multitude  of 
its  principles  applicable  to  practical  a^oultnre,  that  first  and 
best  of  arts,  commend  the  work  to  the  youth  of  our  land,  as 
well  as  to  its  older  and  younger  agriculturists."— Pro/*  ChtiUr 
Dewtiff  Principal  Roehetter  Collegiate  InetittUe. 

^  This  is  an  interesting  and  much  needed  volume,  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  taste  of  that  intelUcent  portion  of  the  com- 
munity for  whom  it  is  more  particularly  adapted— making  com- 
Uned  a  complete  nrstem  of  agriculture,  easUy  understood  and 
readily  defined."- iv  F.  Fai'mer  and  Uechanie. 

"  It  appears  to  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  purpoee  of 
instruction.  It  is  concise  and  plidn— neither  too  much  nor  too 
UtUe."-Hen.  Zadock  Pratt. 

BRASTUS  DARROW,  Publisher  and  BookseOer, 

Comer  Main  and  St.  Paul-streets.  Rochester. 
0(^  For  sale  by  the  Publisher ;    also,  at  the  ofllce  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  and  by  Booksellers  generally.  [1-lt*] 


Oeneeee  Seed  Store  and  As*  l¥arehoiise*-Irvin«  Hall, 
opposite  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Buffalo  «£.— Harins  purchased  the 
Agricultural  and  Seed  department  of  Messrs.  Nott,  Eixiott  k. 
Fitch,  we  intend  going  more  extenslTdy  into  all  the  branches  of 
our  business,  We  shall  keep  constantly  for  sale,  all  kinds  of 
Imported  and  Jtmerican  Field  and  Garden  Seede,  and  a  large 
assortment  of  the  most  approved  Implemente  and  Maehinee  used 
by  the  Gardener  and  Farmer.  We  tmanufacture  Pennock's 
Wheat  Drill,  (the  most  perfect  and  substantisl  Drill  in  use,)  the 
celebrated  Massachusetts  Esgle  C  Plow,  Drags,  Cultlrators.  Jtc, 
lU).,  all  of  the  most  approved  patterns  and  construction,  and  keep 
a  fbll  supply  of  sll  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Plows,  Sub-soil, 
Delano,  Burrall's  Shell  Wheel,  Anthony's  Patent  Index,  Ice..  Ice. 

Strew  and  Ha^  Cutters.— -We  keep  all  the  approred  patterns  of 
Straw  Cutters,  and  would  especially  inrite  particular  attention  to 
our  assortment  of  Ruggles,  Nonrse  6c  and  Meson's  Patent,  to 
which  fwas  awarded  the  1st  Premium  at  the  late  State  Fair  at 
Buffalo,  and  fbr  which  we  are  the  sole  agents  in  Rochester.— 
There  are  14  slses  of  this  cutter,  varying  in  price  from  $10  to  $28. 

Com  ShelUrs.—AXl  the  different  slses  of  BnrrsU's  celebrated 
Sheller.    Also,  Clinton's  and  other  approved  patterns. 

Rochester,  Jan.  1, 1840.  RAP.4LJE  k  BRIOGS. 

Kt*  Hope  Garden  and  Hanesfee,  Rochester,  H*  T.*— 

The  proprietors  of  this  Establishment  solicit  the  attention  of 
Amateurs,  Horticulturists,  Nurserymen  and  dealers  in  trees,  to 
their  present  laige  stock  of  well  grown,  thrifty  and  bealthy 
FRUIT  TREES  — comprising  the  verybert  rarieties  of  Applom 
Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries.  PIxuns,  and  all  other  fhilts.  Their  stock 
of  Dwarf  Pearg,  Apples  ^  Cherriee,  fbr  garden  culture,  is  the 
lanest  in  the  Union. 

llie  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  Is  also  rery  Isrge, 
and  can  be  ftimished  at  low  prices.  Also,  Hedge  Plante^  fuch  as 
Buckthorn,  Privet,  Osage  Orange,  Norway  Spruce.  Hemlock, 
Red  Cedar,  American  Arbor  VltsB,  &c.,  &c. 

Ail  orders  promptly  attented  to,  in  the  best  manner.    Cata- 
logues ftvwardsd  to  sJl  sesi  paid  applicants. 
I     Jan.  1, 1848.  ELLWANOER  k  BARRY. 
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Market  Prices  of  Agricnltaral  Prodacts* 

R\ew  Tork,  Dec.  26. 

Flocr— Extra  brands,  $6,12a6,25 :  pure  $5,62^a5,87  ;  common 
and  good,  $5.373^a5,60.  Meal,  $2,87a2,94.  Rye  flenr,  $3,00a 
8,12H 

Okai!v.— Genesee  wheat,  $1.25 ;  good  western  held  at  $1,10 
Com,  old  Southern  at  66a59 :  new  northern  60a61 :  old  mixed 
64.    Oats,  8&I36. 

pROTisioita.- Pork  market  steady,  and  old  held  at  $10,75a]8 : 
new  sold  to  arriye  in  January  at  $llal4.  Beef  dull  at  $6.66a7 
and  $0,75all.  Lard  quiet  at  7Ma79^c.  Fair  business  in  Butter 
and  Cheese— the  latter  at  6)^a7c. 

Rocbester,  Deo.  27  


Flour  nominally  $5.  Wheat,  $1,06.  Com,  50c.  Rye  60o. 
Barley  50.    Oats  26. 

PaovifioKs.- Pork  in  bog  $5  per  hundred :  mess,  $13al4  per 
barrel  Beef  $3,50a4  per  hnndred.  Lard73^«8e.  Butter  12al6e. 
Cheese  5«6cts. 

Bound  Volnmes  €ifr  the  Farmer. 

THE  NINTH  VOLUME  OF  THE  FARMER,  for  1848,  just 
oompleted,  and  for  sale  bound  or  in  numbers,*  as  preferred.  It 
contains  a  larger  amount  of  matter  pertaining  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  than  any  similar  work  of  the  same  i^ce  erer  pub- 
lished—and is  illustrated  with  orrn  eight  r  rvokatii«gs  Ftlce, 
62>^  cents  bound  in  boards  and  leather— or  50  cents  iilmarUe 
paper,  with  cloth  backs. 

Also  — complete  sets  of  the  Farmer  from  its  commencouiiit, 
(except  the  2d  Tolume,)  substantially  bound,  which  we  will  sell  at 
50  cents  per  Tolnme.  These  rolumcs  are  not  suitaUe  for  sending 
by  mail— but  we  haTO  copies  of  tcIs.  6,  7,  and  8,  bound  In  paper 
covers,  which  may  be  mailed. 


Fruit  Scions.*— The  subscriber  can  furnish  Scions  firom  the 
<•  Northern  Spy''  and  most  other  apple  trees  fbr  1849.  They  can 
be  sent  by  Express  or  Mall.    Price  $1  per  100. 

Rochester,  Jaa.  1, 1849.         [l-3t]        JAMES  H.  WATTS. 


THE  GEIfESEE  FARMER, 

A  MOKTHLT  JOURNAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE, 

ILLUSTRATED  ^'ITH  ENGRAVINGS  OP 

Fann  BoikUngs,  Domastic  AnfmaTa,  Implements,  Frnita,  ftc. 


Thr  TEifTH  YouTMB  of  this  Joumal  will  eommencax>n  the  1st 
of  January,  1849.  In  making  this  announcement  to^B  Aoritts 
and  the  Fabmrss  and  FauiT  Cultusisti  of  the  countr^vid  ag^n 
asking  their  support  in  behalf  of  the  work,  the  Publisner  has  the 
satisfaction  of  etating  that  the  Gk^kser  Farurr  now  has  a  circa- 
latlon  RtcRRoirrcs,  bt  irvbral  thousand,  that  of  any  similar  period- 
ical published  in  America.  This  fact,  alone,  furnishes  abundant 
eridence  of  the  real  value  and  superior  merit  of  the  work — for  no 
jonmiU,  howcTor  cheap,  can  1)ecome  and  continue  so  unirersally 
popular,  unless  actually  wobthy  of  the  substantial  support  of  an 
intelUgent  ecnmnunity. 

Thr  high  rrputation  which  the  Farmer  has  acquired  through- 
out the  United  States  vill  be  maintainedj  and  if  possible  aug' 
mented,  during  the  ensuing  year.  To  accomplish  this  olject.  no 
eiTort  or  expense  will  be  spared  by  the  Editors  or  the  Publisher. 
Their  aim  is  to  ftimi^  a  reli^le  and  independent  journal  —  one 
which  shall  VTold  and  condemn  humbug  In  whatcrer  guise  it  may 
appear,  and  Impart  correct  practical  and  scientific  information  on 
all  sul^eots  pertaining  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

It  will  be  issued  on  NEW  AND  CLEAR  TYPE,  and  surEKioa 
FArRB.  and  printed  in  the  best  style  of  the  art— iteat  and  cobbect. 
Its  ILLUSTRATIONS >- embracing  Portraits  of  dlstinguishHi 
Mends  of  improyement  (on  btecl  and  wood,)  and  EngraTlngs  of 
Farm  Buildings.  Improred  Implements,  Domestic  Animals,  choice 
Fruits.  Trees.  FlowerS|lce.f— will  be  more  numerous  and  expenslTC 
than  those  of  any  preeedine  Tolume.  OG^  Each  number  wfll 
contain  at  least  »4  Rojrsa  Octavo  Kgeftl  maicing  a  large 
and  handsome  volume  of  seyeral  hundred  pages  at  the  olose  of 
the  year. 

The  Genesee  Farmer  is,  beyond  dispute,  the  cheapest  ,9grieul- 
tural  and  Horticultural  Paper  in  the  Wot  Id  .'  —  and  the  Proprietor 
is  determined  to  make  it  the  nratrit  and  brst.  We  confidently 
ask  for  it  that  support  which  it  vterits  fh>m  the  Farmers,  Gard- 
eners and  Fruit  Culturists  of  the  United  States. 

Terms — Invariably  in  Advance  —  as  follows: 

Single  Copy,  60  Cents.  Fire  Copies  for  $2,  and  any  greater 
numlMr  at  tiie  same  rate,  if  directed  to  IndiTiduais.  If  directed 
to  one  person.  Eight  Copies  for  $3,  and  any  additional  number  at 
the  same  rate.    The  entire  volume  sent  to  all  subscribers. 

0(^  Fost^Mastbbs,  Agents,  and  all  Mends  of  improvement,  are 
respectfttUy  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

Subscription  money,  if  property  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (pott- 
paid  or  free.)  at  the  risk  or  the  Publisher.    Address  to 

D.  D.  T.  MOORB,  Rochester,  New  York. 


To  Agents^  Post-Masten  and  Subscribers* 

AoEirri.  Post-masters  and  other  friends  of  the  Farmer  will  bear 
In  mind  that  wo  offer  Premiums  amounting  to  OYER  TWO 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  (in  Agricultural  Books,  Implements,  tco. 
at  cash  prices,)  for  subscribers  obtained  before  the  20th  of  April 
next.  We  have  not  room  to  publish  the  list  of  Premiums  in  this 
number,  but  will  smd  it.  together  with  show  bill,  specimens,  Sec., 
to  all  who  wish  to  compete. 

We  hope  that  all  of  our  present  patrons  wfU  renew  thoir  snb- 
soriptions.  and  get  as  many  new  subscribers  as  convenient.  If 
each  of  our  readers  will  take  the  matter  in  hand— and  we  earnest- 
ly Invite  all  so  disposed  to  obtain  and  fbrward  subscriptions- 
much  may  be  accomplished  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Friends,  will  you  show  the  Fabmeb  to  toub  ivcighbobs  aivo 

ACqUAIIfTANCES,  Ain>  nmTE  TREM  TO  Bl'BSCBIBB? 


THE   QENE8EE   FARMER, 

t^tbluhed  on  the  first  qf  each  months  at  Rochester  y  Al  F.,  by 
D.    D.    T.     MOOHS,     FROPRIBTOR. 


DANIEL  LEE  b  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Editors. 

P.  BABRY,  Oondnctor  of  Horticnltnial  Department 


Vlfty  Cento  a  Tear,  In  Advance. 

Five  Copies  for  %%  and  anjr  larger  number  at  the  same 
rate,  if  directed  to  each  subscriber.  Ejght  Copies  for  |3, 
if  addressed  to  one  person  only  —  and  any  larger  number, 
directed  in  like  manner,  at  the  same  rate. 

[nr  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subscribers. 

Advkrtisemxiits. — A  limited  number  of  short  and  appro- 
priate advertisements  vi^ill  be  given  in  the  Fanner,  at  the  rate 
of  1 1,50  per  square  or  folio  (ten  lines  or  100  woraa)  for  the 
first  insertion,  and  |1  for  each  aubaequent  publication — in 
APTAircx.    No  deviation  from  these  lermi. 
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KOCHESTEB,  N.  T.— FEBRUARY,  1849. 
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ASBIODLTUSAI.   BDDOATtOX. 

It  gives  us  especial  pleasure  to  notice  the  strong 
recommendBtion  of  Got.  Fisb  to  the  Iiegislatuie,  to 
endow  an  Agricuhiiral  School.  A  whole  genaration 
has  pa.sBed  off  the  etage  since  Judge  Buel  reported 
a  bill  in  the  session  of  1822-3,  to  establish  such  an 
institution  as  ie  now  for  the  first  time  commended  by 
an  ExecutivB  of  the  Empire  State.  Hon  sure,  but 
slow  is  the  progress  of  public  opinion !  Mental 
training  and  profeBsional  study  are  deemed  by  every 
body  necesBary  to  qualify  a  man  to  ibe  an  officer  in 
the  army,  the  captain  of  a  ship,  a  clergyman,  lawyer; 
sargaon,  or  any  thing  else  of  the  least  pretensions  to 
science,  but  fanning.  The  professional  agriculturist 
is  thought  by  many  to  need  no  particular  Knowledge 
'  ''  'in,  composition,  and  ca^bilities  of  tac 
3  which  he  cultifates.    For  him  to  study 


of  the  0 


Sin,  composition, 
3  which  he  ci '  ■ 
the  chemical  diSerence^Mwcen  granitic,  syenitic, 
felspathic,  slate,  sandslonil  and  hmestone  rocks,  by 
the  weathering  and  disintegration  of  which  all  the 
minerals  in  his  lands  were  oeriva^  would  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  as  waste  of  time- 
Thousands  of  practical  farmers  know  that  wood 
aahes  are  excellent  fertilizers,  and  contain  considera- 
ble potatk  and  other  valuable  minerals,  hut  they  would 
not  permit  their  sons  to  attend  an  agricultural  school 
provided  with  a  good  laboratory  to  extract  from  the 
peueot  rocks  and  soils  every  atom,  whether  potash, 
time,  soda,  magnesia,  iron,  chlorine,  sulphur,  phos- 
phonu,  flin^  carbon,  nitrogen,  or  the  elementa  of 
water,  taken  up  by  a  forest  tree  or  a  cultivated  plant. 
They  seem  to  cherish  a  kind  of  morbid,  hydro^obis 
dread  of  an  increase  of  knoVledge  on  the  put  of  the 
great  agricultural  interest  of  the  country.  Such  men 
wonld  not  take  an  agricoltural  journal  on  any  account; 
nor  read  a  book  on  any  rural  topic,  nor  permit  their 
children  t^  study  one,  (est  some  new  light  ahoold  dis- 
turb their  proftnind  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  in  after 

Fortunately,  the  absolute  rule  of  tbifl  class  of  far- 
mers is  drawing  to  a  close.  Tbey  have  bad  their 
day,  and  it  has  Men  a  long  and  gloomy  one.  A  new 
era  has  dawned  upon  the  world  to  blMa  the  children 
who  are  to  follow  the  plow  in  bAot  life.  Unlike 
their  fathers,  they  will  be  taught  to  know  what 
changes  the  plow,  harrow,  cultivator  and  hoe  efiect 
in  tlUed  land.  Every  man  sees  that  these  imple- 
ments which  have  been  in  use  so  long  without  auAy 
or  a  therefore,  neither  add  to,  nor  take  away  from 
the  soil.    What  theimeal  change*  in  the  elements 


and  combinationa  of  earth  do  the  plow  and  the  hoe 
bring  about,  so  beneficial  to  the  husbandman  1  Who 
can  say  that  no  farmer  applies  too  mnch,  none  too 
Uttle  labor,  to  give  the  most  profitable  retuni  1  Who 
dare  assert  that  he  adapts  each  fertilizer  to  the  par- 
ticular wants  of  every  crop  1  and  never  fails  to  sow 
or  plant  the  kind  of  vegetable  with  the  elements  of 
which  his  soil  is  most  abundantly  supplied  1  Who 
is  certain  that  he  makes  the  best  practical  use  of  the 
mold,  manure,  lime,  potash,  gypsum,  bone  dust,  and 
other  substances  appointed  by  Providence  to  form 
every  cultivate  plant }     Think  of  these  thinn. 

Alas  I  that  so  many  should  believe  that  Uiey  are 
too  out  to  learn  any  more  about  the  natural  laws 
which  regulate  the  organization  and  growth  of  all 
crops  and  domestic  animals.  Such  have  not  begun 
to  study.  Establish  one  good  school,  and  the  fact 
will  soon  be  apparent,  that  at  least  half  a  dozen  more 
should  be  added  to  the  list.  Indeed,  we  fear  that 
there  may  be  so  many  sections,  each  esfer  to  get  the 
institution  located  in  its  neighborhood  as  to  defeat 
the  scheme  altogether  for  the  present.  This  will  be 
the  height  of  folly.  Considering  the  efforts  that 
were  made  in  that  behalf  in  1843,  4  and  5  by  the 
friends  of  the  measure  in  Western  New  York,  it 
would  seem  to  have  a  pretty  strong  claim  to  the 
honor.  But  we  care  infinitely  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause,  than  for  the  location  of  the  school. 
We  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  honest  nutnual 
labor  and  high  intellectual  culture  fairlv  united ;  just 
as  God  has  united  in  the  same  person  both  hands  to 
woik  and  a  mind  to  reason.  Science  needs  but  to  bs 
fairly  understood  to  secure  an  enduring  place  in  the 
popular  heart. 


EifcouiuoBMBnT — TIuitJci.  —  During  the  past 
month  we  have  received  abundant  evidence  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  this  journal  is  held  by  all 
classes  of  citizens — fanners,  mechanics,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  professions.  Though  its  chief 
patronage  is  derived  from  ogriculturista,  the  Farmer 
receives  a  large  portion  of  its  support  from,  or 
through  the  influence  of,  men  of  other  professions 
and  occupations.  Many  clergymen,  physicians,  me- 
chanics and  merchants  in  all  sections  of  the  Union, 
are  actively  engaged  in  extending  its  circulation. 
We  would  fain  tender  suitable  aeuiowledgmenta  to 
all  who  are  laboring  to  promote  the  cause  of  im- 
provement in  this  manner.  And  we  invite  others  to 
present  the  Farmer  to  the  attention  of  their  friends. 
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DEEP    AND    SHALLOW    DBAiNTVa 


It  is  loss  of  time  to  discnss  whether  deep  or  shallow  dmiiM 
are  best,  till  you  know  wluit  kind  of  strata  you  are  going  to 
cut  throueh.  Both  are  good  when  the  soil  is  adapted  for 
them  ;  and  nothing  but  experience  and  great  pracxical  know- 
ledge can  tell  what  depth,  what  distance,  ai^  what  direction 
they  should  be  cut  in  ;  nnd  not  then,  till  he  sees  what  form 
the  land  is  in,  and  what  kind  of  strata  lies  under.  There  can 
be  no  uniform  system  for  draining.  The  .process  must  be 
entirely  governed  by  the  nature  of  tlie  strata  and  how  it  lies. 

In  tlie  length  of  my  praclkre,  which  is  upwards  of  forty 
years,  I  have  drained  almost  all  kinds  of  lands  from  2  ft.  and 
3  ft.  6  in.,  to  3  ft.  6  in.  and  4  feet.  Tlie  different  kinds  of 
subsoil  rule  these,  and  what  depth  they  lie,  and  whether 
they  are  poro  us  above  and  retentive  below,  or  retentive  above 
oad  porous  below.  A  man  cannot  tell  which  of  these  depths 
are  best  until  he  comes  to  execute  the  work.  I  have  found 
them  all  to  answer  when  the  atrata  is  adapted  for  them. 
Respecting  the  distance,  that  depends  upon  the  form  the  land 
lies  in,  and  what  kind  of  strata  he  under.  I  cannot  find  any 
body  that  can  give  a  reason  why  drains  should  be  cut  5  feet 
deep  in  stiff  clay,  and  the  clay  put  on  the  bore  pipe  or  tile 
again.  In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  seen  one  of  clay 
put  upon  the  brushwood  which  was  put  upon  the  tile  ;  and 
which  prevented  the  drain  iirom  having  the  desired  effect. 
Every  urmer  that  is  a  little  acquainted  with  the  apirit  level, 
considers  himeelf  competent  to  the  drainage  of  his  land, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  practical  man ;  and  ia  cases 
applying  solely  to  clay  and  surface  water  the  object  is  gen- 
erally well  effected  ;  but  where  the  land  is  springy,  the 
strata  variea,  and  the  water  breaks  out  at  different  levels,  the 
spirit  level  must  bo  used  with  great  care,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  practical  man.  In  these  cases  I  consider  parallel  drain- 
ing of  ;io  use,  as  it  would  double  the  cost  of  the  land,  and 
not  have  tlie  desired  effect.  But  these  things  would  require 
a  practical  roan,  and  he  must  have  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  the  spirit  level,  or  else  he  cannot  make  an  estimate  of 
what  the  draining  of  an  acre  of  land  will  cost.  In  the  course 
of  my  practice  I  made  on  estimate  to  the  amount  of  £1,921 
ISs.  Gd.,  nnd  contracted  for  that  sum  before  a  drain  was  cut. 
Whenever  I  find  it  necessary  to  cut  to  any  depth  in  clay,  I 
always  fill  the  drain  up  c^in  ^vith  some  kind  of  material  that 
will  admit  of  free  access  for  the  water  to  the  tile,  and  spread 
the  clay  on  the  land.  I  Iulvc  known  a  pieo^  of  huid  drained 
from  throe  to  four  feet  deep,  and  the  clay  put  in  a^in,  and 
the  land  was  none  the  better. — Cor.  of  Chester  (England) 
Chrofticie, 

ComvQ  from  a  practical  man  of  large  experience, 
vre  regard  the  above  brief  remarks  on  deep  and  shal- 
low draining;  and  also  on  the  impropriety  of  filling 
a  ditch  with  compact,  impen^ous  clay,  over  a  stone, 
tile,  or  brushwood  drain,  as  exceedingly  valuable. 
The  writer  says  that  he  has  had  40  years  experience 
in  draining  lands,  and  made  estimates  and  contracts 
in  single  jobs  of  £1,921  18s.  6d.,  equal  to  nearly 
810,000  our  curren(?}'. 

The  practice  of  carting  off  the  clay  excavated  in 
^^SS^^  ditches,  after  it  has  undergone  the  mellowing 
and  chemical  infiuences  of  sunshine,  frost,  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid,  above  ground  one  year,  and -spread- 
ing it  as  a  fertilizer  over  the  field,  we  have  seen 
performed  with  great  success  at  the  South.  It  may 
be  removed  as  fast  as  the  clay  is  dug  out  in  making 
the  ditch  ;  and  some  planters  have  horse  carts  at  hand 
for  that  purpose— each  shovelfuU  of  earth  being  thrown 
into  a  cart,  rather  than  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of 
the  excavation.  Others  use  a  scraper,  and  w^ith  it 
haul  the  clay  thrown  out  back  into  any  low  places 
that  may  exist  in  the  vicinity.  Whether  the  soil  and 
subsoil  thrown  out  in  digging  a  ditch  be  taken  off 
immediately,  or  allowed  to  dr}',  freeze,  and  more  or 
less  decompose,  before  it  is  carried  away  to  be  used 
as  a  fertilizer,  or  to  fill  hollows  and  depressions,  is, 
probably,  not  very  important.  It  may  not  however 
be  amiss  to  inform  our  young  readers  lohy  such  soils 
often  partake  of  the  character  of  marl,  and  are  of  far 
more  value  as  a  top-dressing  than  would  be  an  equal 


quantity  of  dry  upland  surface  and  subsoil  excavated 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  elevated  posttion  and  per- 
viousnesB  of  the  latter,  naturally  favor  the  washing 
away  of  all  their  soluble  salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  alumina^  Sec.,  and  all  decomposing,  soluble 
mold,  by  the  rains  and  snows  that  fall  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Low  grounds  are  less  expose^n  this 
way.  On  the  contrary^  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
such  places  is  often  saturated  with  water  that  has 
leached  through  the  fertile  soils  of  uplands,  and  dis- 
solved out  of  the  same  not  a  little  of  both  the  organic 
and  inorganic  food  of  plants.  This  water  evapora- 
ting in  natural  basins,  or  on  level  surfaces,  leaves  its 
fertilizing  lime  and  other  elements  behind.  The 
cream  of  nigli  rolling  lands,  and  especially  when  cul- 
tivated, is  constantly  flowing,  both  in  limpid  springs 
and  turbid  surface  streams^  into  the  basins  and  over 
the  flats  of  lower  levels.  The  same  causes  which 
render  the  ocean  and  seas  salt,  and  famish  an  abtmd- 
ance  of  nourishment  for  the  support  of  myriads  of 
marine  plants  and  animals,  operate  to  enrich  all  low 
lands.  Valuable  as  these  generally  are  when  well 
drained,  they  are  usually  worthless^  without  it  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Having  intimated  the  impropriety  of  filling  up 
ditches  over  wood,  tile,  and  stone  drains,  with  com- 
pact clay,  it  follows  that  they  should  be  covered  with 
sand,  gravel,  or  some  earth  uirough  which  water  can 
easily  percolate.  It  is  proper  to  remark  in  this  con- 
nection, that  EInglishmen  of  large  experience  are  not 
agreed  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  clay 
dug  from  a  ditch  to  fill  the  same  over  the  conduit  for 
carrying  off  water  at  its  bottom.  Many  adopt  this 
practice  and  say  that  it  answers  every  desirable  pur- 
pose. Others  fill  with  small  round  stones,  gravel, 
sand,  or  loose  earths.  To  prevent  the  filling  up  and 
stoppage  of  the  drain,  no  surface  water  with  its  mud 
and  sediment  should  be  permitted  to  flow  into  it.  All 
water  should  filter  through  soil  or  sand  before  it  enters 
the  subterranean  passage.  This  alone  will  prevent 
the  necessity  of  taking  up  and  opening  the  drain 
anew,  and  often.  A  drain  well  made  will  last  for 
ages  and  need  no  repair — operating  as  a  perennial 
spring.  As  one  means  of  promoting  the  nealUi  of 
the  human  family  and  domestic  animius,  the  drainage 
of  swamps  and  all  wet,  low  grounds,  deserves  iar 
more  attention  in  this  country  than  it  has  yet  received. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Pba  Bugs. — Various  remedies  have  been  suggested 
to  get  rid  of  the  pea  bug-^such  as  scalding  the  seed, 
putting  it  in  bottles  hermetically  sealed,  Sec.  The 
first  has 'its  objections,  and  the  second  retards  the* 
growth  and  exit  of  the  btag  until  after  planting  time, 
but  does  not  in  all  cases  destroy  it  unless  more  air  is 
abstracted  from  the  bottles  than  can  well  be  done 
without  apparatus.  A  certain  way  is  to  gather  in 
one  year  your  seed  peas  for  two,  put  them  in  separate 
bottles,  and  leave  the  bottles  for  the  second  year 
corked  up  uiftil  you  want  the  peas  to  plant.  Peas 
lose  none  of  their  vitality  by  being  kept,  (they  have 
been  found  to  grow  taken  out  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,) 
and  it  is  a  question  whether,  like  melon  seed,  they 
are  not  all  the  better  for  keeping.  A.  H.,  Meadvillc, 
P&m.,  1848. 


■■^^^^^^^^^>^^^w»- 


Nbver  allow  the  seeds  of  any  weed  to  ripen  on 
the  ground.  If  this  were  always  attended  to^  a 
garden  or  farm  would  soon  be  cleaner,  and  in  time 
clean. 
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AVALYSSS    OF  FX7E   rABIBTTBS   OF  OABBAOB. 


Mr.  J.  H.  SxLiSBURTy  assistant  in  the  Laboratory 
of  Prof.  EmtONs  of  Albany,  has  nuide  a  >  valuable 
contribution  to  the  farming  and  gardening  interest  of 
the  United  States,  through  the  pages  of  the  December 
numb^of  the  American  Journal  of  Agriculture  and 
Science,  by  publishing  the  results  of  ten  analyses,  five 
of  the  organic  and  five  of  the  inorganic  elements  of  as 
many  varieties  of  cabbage.  This  i?  a  most  nutritious 
vegetable ;  and  we  believe  it  can  be  grown  with  suffi- 
cient economy  to  aid  in  making  butter,  cheese,  and 
wool,  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  husbandman. 

Every  iarmer  knows  that  cabbage  needs  rich  land ; 
Mr.  SAUfltBURT  has  demonstrated  the  reason  why. 
The  varieties  examined  by  hio)  are  the  Drumhead, 
Savoy,  Red  cabbage.  Cauliflower,  and  Tumep  cab- 
bage. They  all  contain  a  good  deal  of  water.  100 
parts  of  the  head  of  the  common  white  or  large  Scotch 
Drumhead  gave  aolj  11.836  dry  weight  and  88.666 
water.  Tto  Savoy  contains  about  2  per  cent,  less 
of  water,  or  13.476  parts  dry  matter  in  100  of  the 
fresh  head.  The  Cauliflower  contains  still  less  water, 
having  14.300  per  cent,  of  dry  substance.  The  Tur- 
nep-rooted  cabbage  has  nearly  as  much  water  as  the 
common  tumep  itself,  giving  91.140  parts  of  the  pure 
liquid  in  100  of  the  plant. 

Estimated  dry,  the  Drumhead  contains  6.969  per 
cent,  ash ;  Savoy  6.606 ;  Red  cabbage  7.696  ;  Cau- 
liflowei  10.629 ;  Tumep  cabbage  9.086.  They  all 
abound  in  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  combined 
wiJi  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  and  iron.  They 
are  quite  an  exhausting  crop.  Supposing  an  acre  of 
choice  land  to  yield,  as  it  has  done,  36  tons  of  the 
Drumhead  variety,  the  crop  would  take  from  the  soil 
in  pounds,  the  following  minerals: 

Silicic  acid, 2.958 

Hulphuric  acid. 56.134 

Phosphoric  acid, 63.784 

Phosphate  of  per  oxide  of  iron, 5.916 

Lime, 14.484 

Magnesia, 17.986 

Pota«h, 142.448 

Soda, 161.772 

Chlorine, 3.978 

Total, 468.450   " 

Of  these  468  lbs.  804  are  pure  soda  and  potash,  and 
120  lbs.  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

Cabbage  is  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of 
organized  nitrogen  or  azote.  Calculated  drv,  i.  e. 
af&r  the  water  is  all  evaporated,  Dmmhead  gives 
17.899  parts  in  100 ;  Savoy  20.281  ;  Cauli^wer 
20.763  ;  Red  16.212  ;  Tumep-rooted  19.062.  Drjr 
lean  beef  and  dry  blood  contain  within  a  fraction  of  16 
parts  in  100  of  nitrogen.  Skin  has  18.72  per  cent.; 
wool,  hair  and  hom  a  little  less  than  13  per  cent. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
plant  under  consideration  is* remarkably  rich  in  nitro- 

Sen,  phosphoras  and  sulphur;  and  when  cabbage 
ecays  or  rots,  it  smells  not  unlike  defcomposing  meat 
or  eggs.  A  cow  can  elaborate  a  good  deal  of  cheese, 
and  a  turkey  organize  eggs,  by  eating  cabbage. — 
That  healthy  children  can  be  raised  in  a  good  degree 
on  this  food,  other  countries  beside  Holland  and  llel- 
glum  can  bear  witness. 

A  vegetable  so  abounding  in  the  elements  of  bone, 
skin,  brain,  and  all  flesh,  demands  a  soil  pretty  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  animal  manure.  The  liquid 
excretions  of  animals,  common  salt  to  yield  soda, 
wood  ashes  to  furnish  potash,  bones  to  supply  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  gypsum  to  add  sulphur  and  lime, 


lbs. 


will  all  come  in  play.  With  rich  well-plowed  land, 
industrious  boys  can  raise  and  house,  or  bury  in  the 
lot,  a  good  many  dollars  worth  of  cabbage^  and  not 
greatly  interfere  with  their  other  duties.  See  that 
the  seed  is  sown  early,  and  every  thing  attended  to  in 
season.  Perhaps  the  large  per  centage  of  water  in 
this  crop  will  deter  some  from  trying  to  grow  36  tons 
on  an  acre.  It  shoujd  not.  There  are  75  lbs.  of  water 
in  100  of  fresh  lean  beef.  Near  cities  where  night 
soil  can  be  had,  cabbage  seed  might  be  drilled  like 
tumeps  in  fields,  and  cultivated  partlv  with  a  small 
plow,  or  some  other  implement  drawn  by  a  horse. 


^^^^^F^F^^^F^^^^ 


aOLDBK    DBBAMS. 


CaHfomia  Gold,  its  effects  on  business  mid  black  legs-^Ad- 
vance  in  land  and  digging  ^taters-^Beggary  of  Mortgagees 
and  Silk  Stockings —  Considerable  of  a  Shoujer — All  the 
world  mad  and  in  itraight  Jackets—  The  wise  all  rich,  4*^. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  recent  discovrov  of 
the  precious  metals  in  our  new  acquisitions  from 
Mexico,  on  the  business,  morals,  and  politics  of  our 
country  1  If  only  a  moiety  of  the  reports  are  true, 
and  there  can  not  be  a  rational  doubt  indulged  on  the 
subject,  there  is  a  revolution  at  hand  in  all  of  our 
preconceived  notions,  habits,  and  pecuniary  relatione, 
such  as  the  world  never  experienced. 

If  gold  was  as  plenty  as  iron,  it  would  be  worth 
no  more  than  iron,  nor  would  a  pound  of  it  buy  any 
more  belly  timber  than  a  pound  of  iron.  Real  estate, 
farming  lands,  and  labor,  being  the  only  real  produ- 
cing agents,  the  jfrimum  mooiU  of  wealth,  must 
advance  with  giant  strides ;  and  all  those  who  now 
live  on  the  representative  of  the  "  almighty  dollar*' — 
on  the  dividends,  or  interest  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
government  stocks  and  others  of  fixed  value,  ana  all 
who  subsist  on  salaries,  annuities  and  pensions,  will 
become  beggars.  The  time  is  at  hana  when  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  will  cost  $20,  a  pound  of  meat  and  butter 
60  cents,  and  other  necessaries  in  proportion  ;  a  half 
eagle  will  not  buy  as  much  as  a  silver  dollar  will 
now ;  the  dividends  and  salaries  that  now  support  the 
wealthy  in  luxuries  and  extravagance,  won't  buy 
Johnny-cake  and  salt  to  support  nature. 

If  gold  becomes  extremely  plenty,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity depreciate  in  value,  or  rather  every  article  of 
production  will  advance  in  price,  as  it  always  did  and 
ever  will,  at  every  great  inflation  of  the  currency. 
No  man  ever  got  five  dollars  very  easily,  but  what 
he  did,  or  was  tempted  to  play  the  fool  with  it ;  what 
has  been,  will  be,  to  the  end  of  time. 

Land,  machiney,  and  labor,  will  be  the  great  levers 
that  will  move  the  world,  and  before  one  year  passes, 
if  the  clouds  of  the  golden  shower  continue  to  rise 
from  the  westem  horizon,  there  will  begin  an  inquiry 
for  real  estate,  and  monied  capitalists  will  resort  to- 
that  investment  as  the  only  ark  of  safety  for  their 
funds  ;  so  old  square  toes,  hold  on  to  your  acres  and 
bide  your  time  —  don't  be  fooled  with  the  idea  that 
'Mt  is  not  going  to  be  much  of  a  shower." 

Now,  is  there  any  foundation  for  believing  any  of 
these  predictions  ?  Let  us  see.  The  accounts  that 
we  receive  is,  that  gold  is  found  in  various  localities 
embracing  10  to  20,000  square  miles  of  surface — say 
10,000,  that  is  640,000  acres,  which  at  10  acres  to  a 
person,'  which  is  a  mineral  lot  in  the  U.  S.  lead 
mines,  would  allow  a  lot  to  64,000  persons.  Each  one 
procuring  ap  ounce  per  day,  which  is  a  low  rate,  is 
oonsideruly  over  a  million  of  dollars  per  day,  and 
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equal  to  SOD  millioDS  a  year,  and  lee-way  for  the 
rainy  Beaaoo  and  other  casualties.  The  bullion  of 
the  world  does  not  probably  exceed  lODO  millions  of 
dollars,  and  at  the  above  rates  it  would  be  doubled  in 
about  three  years  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  diamonds, 
platina,  silver,  lead,  and  quicksilver  which  are  found 
in  that  region,  in  which  case  the  result  is  inevitable, 
we  EhalltJlgomad  under  the  new  dog  star.  So  be  it. 
We  are  willing  to  trust  our  individual  luck  at  catch- 
ing lurks  when  the  sky  falls.  Tlio  wise  will  grow 
rich  and  the  fools  poor ;  but  whether  temperance, 
honesty,  charitableness,  morality,  content,  happiness, 
home  made  coals,  and  stogy  boots,  and  hard  hands, 
and  honest  hearts,  will  prevail  in  this  happy  land, 
under  this  state  of  thingi,  is  another  afiair— which 
this  deponeot  at  this  time  sayeth  not  , 


KOTBS  FOB  THB  MOHTS 


done  to  produce  this  result,  the  Railroads  have  at 
length  accomplished.  Slaughtered  hoe's  now  bring 
6  j  cents  the  pound,  and  sheep  ^  a  head,  to  take 
east  on  the  Railroad.  Thanks  to  the  drovers,  beef 
is  hardly  to  be  had  at  any  price  ;  and  poultry  w  not. 
Farms  all  alluvia]  (aa  our  formations  are,)  are  now 
in  demand  at  improved  prices.  Our  farmers — at 
least  some  of  them  —  begin  to  learn  that  it  is  easy 
to  have  a  new  farm  beneath  an  old  one ;  ditching 
and  draining  are  two  items  now  added  to  the  routine 
of  farm  labor.  If  the  more  obtuse  of  our  rural  pop- 
ulation still  resist  modern  improvements,  they  no 
longer  scotf  at  them.  Slow  as  farmers  have  been  to 
embrace  the  late  new  theories  and  improved  practice 
in  farming,  in  this  ago  of  universal  progrcaa  and 
astounding  discoveries,  they  no  longer  hang  back, 
but  are  up  end  doing. 

Top  I>nEs8i!<o.  — The  London  Parmer's  Chronicle 
has  a  long,  interesting  article  on  "top  dressing  fruit 
and  garden  grounds."  If  the  advantages  of  top 
dressing  are  so  manifold  in  the  cool  and  humid 
climate  of  England,  how  much  greater  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  it  during  our  hot  dry  season  1     It  is 

>l  generally  known  among  farmers,  but  such  is  the 


fact,  that  a  newly  planted  tree  may  be  often  saved 
alive,  by  a  top  dressing  of  straw  for  several  yards 
around  Uie  tree,  when  watering  alone  will  have 


ovenng  keeps  the  soil  both 
Subsequent   top  dressing   with 


of  the  trees  ;  the  crop  of  potatoes  being  clear  gain. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  from  not  feeing 
meadows  and  pastures  too  closely,  Is  the  topdressing 
or  shade  of  the  surplus  grass.  The  theory  of  the 
"fertilizing  efiect  of  shade,"  is  no  new  theory. 
Some  of  our  shrewd  Cayuga  County  farmers  have 
long  since  eschewed  the  practite  of  summer-fallow- 
ing for  wheat. 

Fattbnino  Bbbp  and  PokK. — Whenever  I  see 
a  farmer  peddling  half  fatted  pork,  I  ask  the  age  of 
the  bogs.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  animals 
have  generally  starved  through  two  or  three  wintera  ; 
and  it  requires  no  exercise  of  faith  to  believe  the 
farmer's  story,  that  it  took  fifty  bushels  of  ears  to 
get  them  started,  or  on  (A«  lift.    The  science  of 


makhig  the  most  pork  with  the  least  feeding,  is  to 
keep  Uie  hog  growing  from  the  start  given  him  by 
his  mother's  milk.  "Twas  but  the  other  dav  that  I 
saw  a  farmer  who  disports  himself  on  ISO  all  arable 
alluvial  acres,  hawking  about  a  few  quarters  of  lean 
cow  beef ;  am  I  in  the  wrong  for  saying  that  I 
instinctively  felt  aa  though  all  £e  (at  of  thAnoimal 
had  been  lost,  without  one  cent  of  correspoDding  . 
gain  to  the  fanner.  I  once  knew  a  farmer  who 
Buffered  his  sheep  to  eat  out  one  side  of  a  stack  of 
hay,  when  it  fell  over  and  crushed  several  sheep  to 
death.  This  farmer  averred  with  a  smile  that  the 
snrriving  sheep  were  enough  better  for  their  extra 
feed  to  compenaate  him  for  the  loss  !  But  the  man 
who  easays  to  fat  a  half  starved  animal  from  fall  to 
Christmaji,  has  not  even  the  ezense  of  the  sheep  atory. 


BfTTTRR  M  AKiNfl  IB  bocomtng  moTe  generally  onder- 
Btood  as  the  farming  public  become  convinced  that  it 
is  governed  by,  and  in  fact  depends  upon,  certain  fixed 
principles,  the  knowledge  of  which  enables  the  farmer 
to  produce  with  certainty  more  and  better  butter,  and 
that  with  uniform  if  not  less  expense. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cows  of  a  butter  dairy  shonU 
be  selected  with  special  reference  to  that  purpose ; 
for  every  dairyman  has  learned  by  observation  that 
the  cow  that  gives  the  most  milk  is  often  worth  little 
or  nothing  for  making  butter.    This  selection  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  means  of  the  Lactometer. — 
(See  figure.)    It  is  simply  a  series  of  glass  tubes 
open  at  the  top  and  set  per- 
pendicularly in   a  frtune. 
These  tubes  are  some  10 
inches  long,  and  graduated 
in  inches  and  eighths  from 
^  the  bottom  upward.     In 
\  using  it  each  tube  is  sup- 

plied with  an  equal  quan- 
LartomttfT.  tity  of  milk  from  a  sepa- 

rate cow,  and  all  allowed  to  stand  until  the  cream  is 
risen ;  then,  by  examining  the  tubes  before  a  strong 
light,  the  comparative  quality  of  each  cow's  milk  is 
instantly  knows  by  the  nroporUon  of  cream  it  con- 
Uins — thus  showing  theoairyman  atonce  which  cow 
ia  most  profitable  for  butter  and  which  for  milk. 

The  next  thing,  .n  order  to  succeed,  is  to  obtain 
the  greatest  passible  quantity  of  cream  from  the  milk. 
To  Uiis  end  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  without 
tieing'  disturbed  in  a  cool,  ventilated  place  as  long  aa 
it  remains  sweet,  when  it  should  be  taken  ofT  and 
churned — the  sooner  the  better.  Many  chum  the 
new  milk  —  othera  the  cream  and  milk  together,  even 
after  it  has  become  sour.  The  objection  to  churning 
new  milk  is  that  a  less  quantity  of  butter  Is  produced, 
and  unless  the  sweet  butter  milk  can  be  profitably 
used,  a  loss  of  butter,  as  well  as  of  labor,  is  the  con- 
sequence. "The  objection  to  churning  milk  and  cream 
together  is  the  unnecessary  labor  caused  by  il,  and 
the  objection  to  keeping  it  too  long  before  churning, 
is,  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  acrid  until  it  will 
produce  but  indiSerent  butter,  at  best,  and  that  will 
remain  sweet  but  a  short  time  even  if  it  is  so  at  lirsL 
Thia  last  fact  may  be  accounted  the  principal  cause 
of  the  great  proportion  of  poor  butter  in  the  mariiet. 
The  next  thing  in  order  is  to  chum  the  cream  in 
the  most  simple  and  direct  manner.  To  this  end  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  s" 
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what  Btate  die  bottor  exxata  in  it  before  the  opention. 
HtTing  carefnU;  ezamiiiad  with  a  powerdil  micro- 
Bcope  aweet  milk,  cieuo,  uyl  buOar,  in  the  various 
aUges  of  the  (^ration,  I  bKve  foond  the  puticlea  of 
butter  in  the  fonn  of  miaote  rlobules  existing  in 
each  ud  erery  caae  without  the  lewt  perceptible 
cbkngar  In  "'11'  the  puticlee  appear  independent 
of  each  other,  floatiofl  in  the  fluid.  In  cream  they 
appear  to  have  partially  collected  together,  not  beine 
compact  but  the  interstice*  filled  with  the  more  fluid 
parts  of  the  milk,  [n  butter  they  appear  closely 
compact^  the  fluid  being  enUrely  expelled.  By  mi- 
oua  experiraentA  it  Is  BM»rtained  that  these  portlclea 
unite  man  readily  at  some  temperatures  than  others, 
producing  at  a  proper  temperature  more  butter  and 
that  of  a  better  quality.  If  too  warm,  the  adhesive 
power  of  the  particles  is  in  a  measure  destroyed  and 
a  portion  only  can  be  secured,  while  what  is  collected 
ie  aofl  and  cotorless.  If  too  cold,  the  particles  beceme 
bard  and  refuse  to  unite)  though  oRen  brought  in 
cwitact,  the  remit  ie  as  before  —  only  a  part  of  the 
butter  is  secured  and  that  hard  and  crumbling.     The 

Cper  temperature  for  producing  the  tnoet  and  beet 
ter  is  from  68°  to  60°  Fahrenheit. 
The  continued  agitation  of  the  cream  or  milk  is 
the  means  commonly  used  to  promote  the  separation 
of  batter  from  the  fluid.  This  is  a  simple  process 
and  is  performed  in  various  ways — in  some  countries 
by  placing  the  milk  in  leathern  bottles  upon  the  backs 
of  camels,  where  the  motion  of  the  animal  agitates 
the  milk.  In  this  country  the  ordinary  upright  dash 
orbairelcbumhaebeen  longest  known,  and  producee^ 
under  eqoal  circumatancee,  as  much  and  as  eood 
butter  as  any  other  kind  b  use.  The  Cylinder  Chum 
known  aa  Kendalti  PattHt  (eee  figure)  is  probably 
as    ezteneively 


principal  ad- 
vantages over 
.  the  dash  chtun 
are,  that  it  pro- 
duces an  equal 


and   1 


lifori 


action  by  means 
KmdiOei  Cf&tdtr  CAun.  of  a  c  ruik,  the 

moet  natural  mode  of  applying  mannal  power.    The 
paddles  are  readily  removed  to  take  out  the  butter 
and  it  is  easily  cleaned.    The  Tkat7i«meter  Chum 
is  similai  in  its  conetrnction  to  Kendall's,  except  it 
has  two  metalic  cylinders — one  within  the  other, 
and  the  cream  is  tempered  by  introducing  hot  or  cold 
water  between  them— the  temperature  heing  at  all 
tlinee  indicated  by  a  thermometer  permaneotW  set  in 
the  cylinder.    The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  with  this 
tchum   arises  from   the 
butter  adhering  to   the 
inside    of  the    metalic 
cylinder.     Were  it  not 
for   this   objection,    it 
would  be  the  most  com- 
plete cbum  in  use. 
^      Another   kind    much 
-  in  use  and  highly  ap- 
proved ia  Gavitt  Cyiin- 
dcrCiuLm.     (See  eg.) 
GmiU'i  Cglmdrr  CTwn.       The  principal  diflbreoce 
between  diis  and  KendaU'a  is  Mai.  it  opens  in  the 
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middle  and  never  can  be  more  than  half  full ;  this 

would  malie  it  necessary  to  oee  a  large  and  more  ex- 

pensiTe  article  for  the  same  dairy. 

Still  another  kind  hss  been  recently  introduced, 

called  the  .^tmo^keiie  Chum.  {See  figure.)  lU 
is  square  am] 
a  perpendlcu- 
ollow  shall  in 
enter  termina- 
t  the  bottom  in 
lorizontal  hol- 

aok  and  gear 
hafl  is  ma&  to 
'e  rapidly  in 
irection  of  tiie 
■j,(BB,)..u.- 
Jie  air  within 
—  horizontal  tube 
(D)  to  be  thrown 
out  by  centrifugal 
force  at  the  open  ends..  The  fresh  supply  of  air 
rushing  in  the  upright  shalt  at  c,  c,  c,  c,  to  supply  the 
arms  D,  thus  cauiiitig  a  commotion  by  the  combiiioil 
action  of  the  tubes,  air,  and  square  form  of  the  chum. 
The  inventors  of. the  chum  last  named  claim  that, 
by  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  atmos- 
phere, butler  is  produced  in  less  time  and  with  less 
labor;  but  experience  shows  that  the  sejlaration  is 
caused  by  the  agitation  which  forcibly  brings  the 
particles  in  contact  where  they  unite  and  collect  in 
large  masses,  if  the  temperature  is  favorable.  In  a 
public  trial  of  the  Atmospheric  Churn  under  different 
temperatures,  at  the  N.  Y.  Stale  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Rooms  in  this  city,  in  September  last,  it 
failed  to  produce  butter  at  till  at  a  temperature  of  78° 
Fahr.  After  reducing  the  temperature  by  ice  to  AS° 
and  dividing  the  cream  equally  between  this  and 
Kendall's  Cylinder  Churn,  bolh  were  put  in  motion 
at  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of  seven  minutes  the 
Atmospheric  Chum  produced  one  pound  of  butter, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  cream  had  risen  to  68° 
Fahr,  In  ten  minutes  the  Kendall's  Churn  had  pro- 
duced one  pound  seven  and  one-half  ounces  of  butter, 
and  the  cream  had  risen  only  to  63°.  The  extraor- 
dinary change  in  temperature  in  the  atmospheric 
chum  was  caused  by  the  absorption  of  heat  from  the 
air  of  the  room,  (it  being  quite  a  warm  dsy,)  which 
was  constantly  passing  through  the  cream.  Ken- 
dall's chara  being  almost  entirely  shut  from  the  air, 
the  cream  was  very  little  affected  by  it — thus  proving 
conclusively  that  the  presence  and  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen by  the  cream  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  its 
introduction  is  often  attended  with  much  disadvan- 
tage. Could  the  air  where  the  chum  is  used  always 
be  of  the  proper  temperature,  (which  is  impossible,) 
the  atmospheric  chum  would  undoubtedly  become 
extensively  nsed. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  the  time  occupied  in  churning  makes 
no  dtflbrence  in  the  amount  of  butter  produced ;  and 
coneequently  where  done  by  dog  or  water  power, 
the  ottlinary  dash  chum  can  be  used  to  as  good 
advantage  as  any  other.  But  when  manual  labor  is 
applied  it  is  important  that  the  process  should  require 
as  little  time  as  possible,  and  may  be  sooner  and  easier 
accomplished  with  either  of  the  cylinder  chums 
above  deecribed.     Alhany,  JV.  Y.,  January,  1IJ49. 

Note. — For  figure,  fcc,  of  Crowell's  Thermome- 
ter Chum,  see  vol.  is,  page  69,  of  this  journal. — Ed. 
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"LABOR  WBLL  AFFUBD  IS  FB0DX70TIVB  OF PBOFTT." 

BT  AGRICOLA. 

Farmers  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  ^well 
directed  labor''  will  ensure  its  reward.  Of  all  classes 
of  men,  there  is  none  upon  whom  this  truth  needs  to 
be  enforced  more  than  the  farmer.  How  many  of 
Our  farmers  are  year  after  year 'toiling  on,  over- 
whelmed with  their  business  on  an  immense  estate, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  accounts  are  about 
balanced,  and  afifain  the  same  toil  and  vexation  must 
be  renewed.  U  neht  directed  eflbrt  had  been  put 
forth,  no  more  land  farmed  than  could  be  done  to  per- 
fection, what  a  savinc  of  labor,  what  an  increase  of 
profit,  what  a  reward  in  every  point  of  view,  would 
be  received  !  In  traveling  through  the  best  farming 
districts  of  this  State,  we  often  find  illustrations  of 
this  truth  most  striking. 

I*  have  in  my  eye  a  farm  of  medium  size,  which,  a 
few  years  since,  was  anything  but  neat  and  in  order, 
and  which  gave  sad  indications  that  labor  had  not 
been  ^  well  applied."  But  a  change  has  come  over 
this  scene.  A  new  occupant  takes  possession,  fixed 
in  his  principles  —  determined  that  he  would  carry 
out  this  great  maxim,  on  which  depends  the  prosper- 
ity and  success  of  the  farmer,  that  ^  What  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well."  Now  how  soon  the 
farm  begins  to  assume  a  new  appearance.  The  fences 
arc  repaired,  the  land  is  drained  where  needed,  the 
buildings  are  neatly -repaired  and  arranged ;  manures 
are  obtained  best  suited  to  the  soil  ana  crops  which 
arc  adapted  to  this  region ;  a  new  and  improved  stock 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  secured,  and  in  short 
every  thing  characteristic  of  the  good  farmer  appears 
vear  af£er  year,  under  the  direction  of  him  who  knows 
now  to  apply  labor.  Instead  of  having,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  to  resort  to  loans  to  make  up  deficiencies, 
this  same  farm  yields  a  return  that  gladdens  the  heart 
of  the  farmer.  As  years  roll  on,  each  succeeding 
one  fhids  a  larger  balance  in  favor  of  well  directed 
labor ;  and  now,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  append- 
ages of  a  farm,  there  is  reared,  out  of  the  profits  of 
this  well  regulated  concern,  a  neat  and  tasty  cottage, 
in  the  midst  of  shrubbery  the  most  tasty  and  luxuri- 
ant —  all  the  work  of  him  who  started  with  the  deter- 
minaUon  to  do  all  things  well.  And  this  is  not  all, 
as  the  well  regulated  expense  book  is  balanced ;  a 
profit  which  would  gladden  even  the  hearts  of  some 
of  our  bankers  on  £e  capital  invested,  is  found  on 
hand,  to  be  applied  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  an  interesting  familv.  There  is 
no  complaint  of  means  to  educate  the  children.  They 
are  brought  up  practically  to  appreciate  the  maxim 
that,  ^  What  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well," 
and  their  education  prepares  them  to  carry  out  in  all 
the  varied  scenes  of  life  this  all  important  but  too 
little  practiced  truth. 

Let  me  then  urge  upon  the  fanners  who  read  this 
paper, —  and  I  am  glad  to  know  thev  are  many,  and 
among  the  most  intelligent  in  our  land, — to  put  in 
practice,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  this  simple 
but  effectual  method  of  farm  labor,  which  brings  with 
it  the  most  abundant  reward,  and  without  which  they 
will  in  vain  struggle  on,  never  securing  the  end  of 
their  toil.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law  —  and  let  it 
be  yours  in  every  thing  relating  to  your  farm.— 
Remember  you  belong  to  a  noble  profession,  and  one 
that  is  destined  to  exert  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  a  world.  As  one  man,  then,  let  the 
American  Fanners  adopt  as  their  motto,  ^^All  things 
relating  to  m^farm  shall  be  tcell  done^* — and  no  more 


should  be  undertaken  than  can  be  thus  done — and 
soon  he  will  be  found  to  occupy  that  exalted  position 
that  will  cause  his  influence  to  be  felt  the  world  over. 
Surely  it  can  not  be  necessary  to  urge  upon  the 
enlightened,  the  intelligent,  the  hard  working  Amer- 
ican Farmer,  further  considerations  in  support  of  a 
principle  that  must,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  commend 
Itself  to  every  right-minded,  reflecting  man. 

In  the  London  Gardener's  Chronicle  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  which  the  celebrated  Robbrt  Baxb- 
WBLL  used  frequently  to  relate — he  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  almost  every  one  for  his  extraordinary 
succ^is  in  breeding  cattle  and  sheep,  and  to  whcHn 
probably  Great  Britain  as  well  as  this  country  owes 
as  much  as  to  any  one  individual,  for  that  system  of 
breeding  which  has  secured  the  choice  breeos  of  ani- 
mals which  are  now  to  be  found.  It  is  to  our  purpose 
as  it  gives  the  history  of  an  old  farmer,  and  one  of 
olden  times  too,  who  was  renewed  by  adopting  the 
principle  laid  down  as  the  heading  of  our  article — 
<<  Labor  well  applied  is  productive  of  profit." 

Mr.  Bakewbi*l  said  :  ^  A  farmer  who  owned  and 
occupied  1000  acres  of  land,  had  three  daughters. 
When  his  eldest  daughter  married,  be  gave  her  one- 
quarter  of  his  land  for  her  portion,  but  no  money ; 
and  he  found,  by  a  little  more  speed  and  a  little  better 
management,  the  produce  of  his  farm  did  not  decrease. 
When  his  second  daughter  married,  he  gave  her  one- 
third  of  the  remaining  land  for  her  portion,  but  no 
money.  He  then  set  to  worL  and  began  to  grub  up 
his  furze  and  fern,  and  plowed  up  what  he  called  his 
poor,  dry,  furze  land,  even  where  the  furze  covered, 
in  some  closes,  nearly  half  the  land.  After  giving 
half  his  land  away  to  two  of  his  daughters,  to  his 
great  surprize  he  found  that  the  produce  increased ; 
he  made  more  money,  because  his  new  broken  up 
furze  land  brought  excessive  crops,  and  at  the  same 
Umo  he  farmed  the  whole  of  his  land  better,  for  he 
employed  three  times  more  laborers  upon  it ;  he  rose 
two  hours  sooner  in  the  morning  ;  had  no  more  dead 
fallq^vs  once  in  three  years — instead  of  which  he 
got  two  green  crops  in  one  year,  and  ate  them  upon 
Uie  land.  A  garden  never  requires  a  dead  fallow. 
But  the  great  advantage  was,  that  he  had  got  the 
same  money  to  manage  600  acres  as  he  had  to  man- 
age 1000  acres;  therefore,  he  laid  out  double  the 
money  upon  the  land. 

''  W  hen  his  third  and  last  daughter  married,  he 
gave  her  250  acres,  or  half  that  remained,  for  her 
portion,  and  no  money.  He  then  found  that  he  had 
the  same  money  to  farm  one-quarter  of  the  land  as  he 
had  at  first  to  farm  the  whole.  He  began  to  ask 
himself  a  few  questions,  and  set  his  wits  to  work  how 
he  was  to  make  as  much  of  260  as  he  had  done  of 
1000  acres.  He  then  paid  off  his  bailifl;  (who 
weighed  20  stone,)  rose  with  the  larks  in  the  lon£r 
days,  and  went  to  bed  with  the  lambs;  he  got  as  much 
more  work  done  for  his  money  ;  he  made  his  servants, 
laborers,  and  horses  move  faster ;  broke  them  from 
their  snail's  pace  ;  and  found  that  the  eye  of  the 
master  quickened  the  pace  of  the  servant.  He  saw 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  every  thing  ;  and  to  his 
servants  and  laborers,  instead  of  saying,  ''  Go  and  do 
it,"  he  said  to  them,  ^^Let  vs  goy  my  boys,  and  do  t<." 
Between  come  and  go  he  soon  found  a  great  dificr- 
ence.  He  grubbed  up  the  whole  of  his  furze  and  his 
ferns,  plowed  the  whole  of  his  poor  grass  land  up, 
and  converted  a  great  deal  of  com  into  meat  for  the 
sake  of  the  manure  and  preserved  his  black  water 
(the  essence  of  manure ;)  cut  his  hedges  down,  which 
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had  not  been  plashed  for  40  or  60  years ;  straightened 
his  zig-sEag  fences ;  cut  his  water  courses  straight, 
and  gained  a  great  deal  of  land  b  j  doing  so  ;  made 
drains  and  sluices,  and  irrigated  all  the  lands  he 
could ;  he  grubbed  up  many  of  his  hedges  and  borders 
covered  with  bushes,  in  some  places  from  10  to  14 
yards  in  width — and  threw  3  and  more  closes  into  one. 
He  found  out  that  instead  of  growing  white-thorn 
hedges  and  haws  to  feed  foreign  birds  in  winter,  he 
could  grow  food  for  man  instead  of  birds. 

<<  After  all  this  improvement,  he  grew  more  and 
made  more  of  250  acres  than  he  did  from  lOQp  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  found  out  that  half  of  England,  at 
that  time,  was  not  cultivated,  from  the  Want  of  means 
to  cultivate  it  with.  I  let  him  rams,  and  sold  him  Long 
Homed  bulls,"  said  Mr.  Bakew^ll,  <<  and  told  him 
the  real  value  of  labor  both  indoors  and  out,  and  what 
ottffht  to  be  done  with  a  certain  number  of  men,  oxen 
and  horses  within  a  given  time.  I  tt^ight  him  to  sow 
less  and  plow  better;  that  there  were  limits  and 
measures  to  all  things ;  and  that  the  husbandman 
ought  to  be  stronger  than  the  farmer.  I  told  him 
how  to  make  hot  land  colder  and  cold  land  hotter, 
light  land  stifier  and  stiff  land  lighter.  I  soon  caused 
him  to  shake  6ff  his  old  prejudices,  and  I  grafted  new 
ideas  in  their  places.  I  told  him  not  to  breed  inferior 
cattle,  sheep,  or  horses,  but  the  best  of  each  kind,  for 
ikt  best  cangwne  no  more  than  ike  tporst.  My  friend 
became  a  new  man  in  his  old  age,  and  died  rich." 

Is  it  not  true  that,  ^  Labor  well  applied  is  produc- 
tive of  profit  V 
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WIBE   TBKOS^—VOW  TO  MAIfTi,  OKBAFNEBU,  Ice. 

BT     T.     C.     PETEK5. 

Tedb  experiment  of  Mr.  Adams  with  wire  fence,  as 
detailed  in  the  last  number,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
fence  was  more  costly  than  it  need  to  have  been,  and 
upon  the  whole  would  not  be  the  thing  for  a  Ipng  line. 

I  can  not  do  better  than  to  ask  you  to  copy  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject,  in  the  January  number  of  the 
American  A^iculturist  —  premising,  however,  that 
I  do  not  think  it  best  to  heat  the  wire,  as  I  notice  by 
an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
that  when  the  wire  has  been  heated  it  is  apt  to  get 
bent,  and  gets  out  of  shape.  Perhaps  Mr.  Adams' 
suggestion  as  to  the  alternate  use  of  a  larger  and 
smaller  strand  is  worthy  of  adoption.  It  would 
enhance  the  price  but  slightly.  A  further  improve- 
ment might  be  made  by  trainmg  the  Prairie  Rose,  or 
any  other  climbing  rose,  among  the  wires. 

.  <<I  AM  fflad  to  see  the  attention  of  farmers  turned 
to  this  subject,  as  I  believe  at  no  distant  day  wire 
fence  must  become  the  leading  kind  generally  over 
the  Union.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
fencing  against  hoffs,  but  even  that  can  be  overcome 
without  much  trouble  as  is  hereafter  suggested. 
.  "I  have  never  yet  had  any  made,  but  intend  to 
make  a  sample  next  spring.  I  have  given  the 
subject,  however,  a  good  deu  of  thought,  and  made 
inquiries  and  figures  thereupon.  From  some  small 
experiments  I  have  made,  tnere  can  be  no  doubt  but 
my  figures  are  mainly  correct.  I  shall  use  No.  11 
wire,  cedar  posts,  as  they  tje  the  most  durable,  and 
shall  set  them  six  rods  apart,  making  the  fence  fire 
strands  high.  The  post  being  set,  I  should  begin  by 
boring  an  inch  hole  through  each,  at  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground;  then  another  hole  eiffht  inches 
from  that,  the  next  ten  inches,  then  twelve  inches, 
then  fourteen  inches;  making  the  fence  five  feet,  two 


inches  high.  After  the  wires  have  been  drawn 
through  and  strained  tight,  drive  pluga  into  the  holes 
at  each  side  to  hold  them  in  their  places.  Between 
each  post,  and  one  rod  apart,  drive  aown  a  stake,  saw 
into  it  opposite  each  wire,  perhaps  an  inch,  lay  in 
the  wire,  and  drive  in  a  shingle  nail  to  keep  it  in  ite 
place.  It  would  be  less  trouble  to  drive  a  small  sp'ke 
into  the  post  and  wind  the  wire  round  it  by  one  turn, 
rather  than  to  bore  the  holes ;  though  the  expense 
would  even  be  more. 

<<  The  wire  ought  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  it  is  for  bridges,  ooiled  in  linseed  oil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  dried,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess repeated  three  times.  This  anneals  and  at  the 
same  time  coats  the  wire,  and  saves  painting  it.  If, 
however,  there  be  but  a  small  quantity  to  put  up,  it 
would  be  better  to  heat  the  wire,  and  afterwards  paint 
it.  Coal  tar  would  also  be  an  excellent  substance 
for  that  purpose.    Now  for  the  expense: 

A  strand  of  No.  11  wire,  80  rods  lonffi  weighs  25  lbs. 
80  rods  of  fence  would  weigh  125  lbs.,  at  7  cents,  1 10.75 

14  red-cedar  posts,  25  cents  each, 3.50 

85  stakes,  1  cent  eacb^ 0.85 

Prefxiring  wire  and  painting, 1.00 

Setting  posts  and  stakes^ 0.50 

Putting  up  fence,  including  spikes,  or  boring  posts,.  1.00 

Contingences, 1.00 

Outaide  cost  for  80  rods  of  wire  fence, $17.60 

This  would  be  22  cents  per  rod ;  but  the  actuid  cost 
to  the  farmer  would  not  be  30  cents. 

<<On  most  farms,  where  there  is  plenty  of  timber 
for  posts,  it  would  not  cost  but  about  16  cents  per 
rod.  But  allowing  for  all  contincfencies,  and  that  it 
costs  25  cents  per  rod,  it  is  then  by  far  the  cheapest 
fence  that  can  be  built. 

^In  order  to  fence  against  hoffs,  I  would  drive 
down  short  posts  and  put  on  boards  about  two  feet, 
and  put  the  wires  above,  but  nearer  together.  I 
think  that  no  hog  that  oufht  to  go  at  large 'would 
ever  get  through.  For  all  other  kinds  of  stock,  it 
woulcTbe  impenetrable.  A  neif^hbor  of  mine,  who  is 
compelled  to  fence  against  a  whole  village  of  street 
cows,  put  but  two  strands  across  a  stream,  where  his 
fence  was  washed  away,  and  it  has  proved  a  perfect 
protection.  I  have  seen  the  cows  walk  up  to  it,  but 
have  never  yet  known  one  to  attempt  to  get  through, 
although  the  temptation  between  a  fresh  pasture  and 
dry  streets  was  very  great,  I  have  no  doubt.  T.  C.  P. 
Darien,  A*.  F.,  J^Tovember,  1848. 

TowBRS*  Hat  CirrTBR. — ^This  machine,  like  Ste- 
vens' and  Hovey's,  is  constructed  with  a  cylinder  of 
knives  cutting  against  a  hide  roller,  with  Uiis  difibr- 
ence^ — the  kmves  are  straiffht,  but  placed  diagonally 
upon  the  cylinder,  and  confined  by  movable  cast  iron 

heads,  which  receive  the 
ends  of  the  the  knives^ 
jsnd  when  these  heads  are 
confined,  all  is  held  firm. 
This  is  a  comparatively 
late  invention  and  prom- 
ises to  work  well.  The 
manufacturcre  hold  that 
this  form  of  knife  is  best, 
as,  being  straight,  it  is 
more  easily  ground  by  farmera  in  general. 

Want  of  light  to  plants  makes  them  pale,  want 
of  air  makes  them  draw  up  long  and  slenaer;  plants 
grown  in  the  dark  would  be  quite  white. 


DRILL    HTTSBANDRT. 


Thb  broad-cast  system  of  sowing  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  and  peas,  generally  prevails  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  practiced  because  it  is  the  best, 
but  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  like  an 
4ieir-ioom,  for  many  generations,  and  indeed  is  the 
only  system  of  which  the  great  mass  of  our  fanners 
have  any  knowledge.  The  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise of  American  farmers  have  become  proverbial 
throughout  the  entire  civilized  world,  and  it  is  natu- 
ral to  infer  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  an 
improved  system  of  managing  any  branch  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  profession  of  Agriculture,  to  at 
once  enlist  in  its  favor  all  tiiose  whose  circumstances 
/uid  means  would  admit  of  its  profitable  introduction. 
A  portion  of  the  agricultural  press  of  this  country 
have  recently  made  favorable  mention  of  drill  hus- 
bandry, and  in  some  instances  the  knowledge  thus 
imparted  has  been  seized  upon  and  practiced  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  the  parties  concerned. 

In  various  portions  of  the  United  States  may  be 
found  very  sensible  and  enterprising  farmers  who 
originally  migrated  from  those  countries  of  Europe 
where  drill  husbandry  has  been  long  successfully 
practiced ;  but,  strange  to  say,  as  if  by  common  con- 
sent, it  has  almost  invariably  been  the  case  that  this 
!  as  well  as  many  of  the  other  acknowledged  improved 
systems  of  farm  practice  in  general  use  in  those 
countries,  have  been  pronounced  inapplicable  to  the 
agriculture  of  America.  The  system  of  passing 
wholesale  opinions,  and  looking  merely  at  the  surface 
of  things,  aoes  not  answer  a  wise  purpose  at  this 
enlightened  period  of  the  history  of  agriculture. — 
That  drill  husbandry  can  be  profitably  practiced  in 
this  country,  has  been  thoroughly  proved  by  the 
writer  and  scores  of  other  American  farmers,  and 
when  accompanied  by  horse  hoeing,  at  least  twenty 
per  cent,  may  be  added  to  the  yield  of  those  crops 
enumerated  above.  From  a  number  of  trials,  some 
of  which  were  made  upon  a  pretty  large  scale,  an 
additional  average  of  five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
from  drill  husbandry  alone,  was  produced ;  and  when 
horse  hoed,  a  still  further  additional  average  of  five 
bushels  per  acre  was  the  result.  So  large  an  extra 
yield  as  this  should  certainlv  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  influence  every  thinking  man  to  make  some 
effi)rt  in  becominfif  acquainted  with  this  or  any  other 
system  of  agriculture  adapted  to  produce  so  favorable 
a  result. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  drill  husbandry  are,  a  saying  of  about  one-fourth 
in  seed ;  the  regular  distribution  of  seed  in  rows  to  a 
uniform  depth ;  the  free  admission  that  is  given  to 
the  air  and  rays  of  the  sun,  between  the  rows  of  the 
plants ;  the  excellent  opportunity  that  it  affbrds  the 
farmer  for  the  eradication  of  noxious  weeds  that  may 
appear  in  the  growing  crops  ;  and  for  the  use  of  the 
horse  hoe  in  the  early  spring  and  summer  months, 
by  which  a  much  larger  growth  of  straw  and  yield 
of  grain  will  be  produced  on  most  soils,  and  besides 
the  ground  will  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  improved 
in  texture  for  the  succeeding  crops. 

The  saving  in  the  quantity  of  seed  is  not  an  object 
that  should  influence  a  change  of  system  in  the  mode 
of  farming  in  this  country,  so  muoh  as  that  of  obtain- 
infir  a  greatly  increased  yield ;  but  nevertheless,  when 
a  large  breadth  of  land  is  sown,  a  saving  of  one  or 
two  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  is  an  item  of  some  impor- 
tance.   When  ihe  seed  is  sown  in  rows,  the  roots  of 


the  plants,  especially  of  winter  wheat,  become  inter- 
woven in  eadi  other  and  hence  are  not  so  likely  to 
be  thrown  out  and  destroyed  by  the  action  of  winter 
and  spring  frosts  as  if  sown  broad-cast,  and  besides 
the  tops  of  the  plants  spread  and  cover  the  roots, 
which  aflbrd  a  natural  protection  to  them  during  the 
most  critical  period  in  tne  growth  of  the  wheat  ^ant, 
in  Uie  northern  sections  of  our  country. 

If  a  portion  of  a  field  be  sown  with  a  drilling 
machine,  and  another  portion  be  sown  broad-cast, 
tiiat  which  is  drilled  will  not  sufier  nearly  as  mudi 
by  a%vere  frosts  as  that  sown  broad-cast.  After  an 
extremely  cold  winter,  or  a  cold  backward  spring, 
wheat  sown  in  the  ordinary  method  will  in  most  cases 
have  a  sickly  and  stunted  appearance  ;  whereas  that 
sown  with  a  proper  drilling  machine  will  scarcely  be 
afifected  by  the  frost.  There  may  be  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  after  many  years  experience  with  both 
systems  it  has  been  founa  the  case  in  almost  every 
instance  where  drill  husbandry  has  been  efficiently 
tested. 

The  regular  width  between  the  rows  should  not  be 
less  than  nine  nor  more  than  twelve  inches.  Where 
drilling  ffrain  crops  is  practiced  with  a  view  of  em- 
ploying horse  hoes  to  clean  the  ground,  the  rows 
should  be  about  eleven  inches  asunder ;  a  less  distance 
than  this  would  be  advisable,  if  the  crops  are  not 
intended  to  be  hoed ;  but  if  the  rows  be  much  less 
than  a  foot  apart,  it  will  be  fouud  difficult  to  efficient- 
ly work  the  land  with  hoes  while  the  crops  are  in  a 
rapidly  growing  state.  Horse  hoeing  a  crop  of  wheat 
or  other  grain,  once  or  twice  in  Uie  early  part  of 
summer,  will  promote  a  very  strong  and  healthy 
growth  of  plants,  and  land  that  ordinarily  produces 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  will,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  yield  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five,  and  even  as  high  as  forty  bushels  per  acre.— 
While  this  statement  will  be  found  to  fully  accord 
with  the  practice  of  most  of  those  who  adopt  drill 
husbandry  and  horse  hoeing,  yet  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  are  soils  which  do  not  possess  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  requisite  elements  or  food  for 
the  wheat  plants,  to  produce  so  large  a  product,  and 
hence  a  much  less  average  increased  yield  must  be 
taken  in  tlie  aggregate. 

*  A  smart  plow  -boy  with  the  aid  of  a  horse,  and  a 
single  drill  horse  hoe,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  clean- 
ing three  acres  per  day,  in  the  long  dEays  of  the 
nionth  of  May  or  June.  Two  such  hoeinffs  would 
not  cost  more  then  one  dollar  per  acre,  which  is  a 
very  trifling  expenditure,  when  the  advantages  re- 
sulting therefrom  are  carefully  taken  into  acoount. 
By  the  use  of  the  improved  English  self- expanding 
horse  hoe,  one  man  and  a  horse  will  clean  in  a  more 
perfect  manner  than  can  be  done  by  employing  hand 
noes,  from  jeight  to  ten  acres  per  oay ;  but  as  these 
machines,  bemg  constructed  entirely  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel,  are  very  expensive,  their  use  in  Uiis 
country  is  not  likely  to  become  very  general. 

The  increased  quantity  of  straw  produced  by  horse 
hoeing  a  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  peas,  oats  or  rye  in 
the  manner  described,  may  be  safely  calculated  at  an 
average  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  amount  that  would 
be  produced  by  the  ordinary  method  of  sowing  those 
grains  broadcast.  The  value  of  this  straw  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  especially  near  large  cities 
would  be  an  object,  and  where  it  is  not  a  marketable 
article,  it  will  be  found  worth  at  least  as  much  as  the 
outlay  in  hoeingthe  crop,  for  the  purposes  of  fodder 
and  manure.    The  extra  cleanliness  of  the  ground 
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produced  by  the  jcequeot  oae  of  horse  boes  Rmong 
growing  crops,  is  an  advantage  that  must  not  b« 
elightJy  pasBed  over. 

The  ext/a  large  yield  of  straw,  the  proportionably 
increased  yield  of  grun,  add  the  superior  tilth  or 
cloanliness  imp&rted  to  the  soil  by  we  practice  of 
driUing  and  horse  hoeing  the  ofdinary  field  crops 
grotvu  in  our  couDtryi  are  of  such  great  magnitude 
tiutt  no  iutelligent  cultivator  should  for  a  moment 
neglect  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
tbe  subject.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture  rauat  have  observed  the 
importance  of  thoroughly  disintegrating  or  pulver- 
izing the  soil,  and  who  is  there  but  must  have  observed 
the  powerful  influeoce  that  a  smglc  hoeing  has  upon 
the  growth  of  a  crop  of  garden  or  field  vegetables  t 
No  one  would  think  of  obtaining  a  full  average  of  com 
'without  previously  pulverizing  the  ground  for  the 
crop,  and  aiso)  would  frequently  employ  the  hand  or 
horse  hoe  in  beeping  the  ground  clean,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  loosening  it,  so  that  the  lateral  and  fibrous 
roots  of  the  plants  might  have  a  perfect  freedom  in 
aearchizig  for  the  requisite  supply  of  food  to  bring 
them  forward  to  a  full  and  healthy  state  of  maturity. 
An  equal  benefit  will  be  found  in  hoeing  field  crops, 
which  work  cannot  be  done  unless  the  seed  be  sown 
in  regular  rows. 

TlMre  are  various  methods  of  sowing  ffnin  in 
drillB,  and  the  variety  of  machines  used  for  Uiat  pur- 
pose in  Borope  have  become  bo  numerous  that  a 
clear  description  of  them  would  scarcely  be  found 
interesting  to  the  American  farmer.  The  ingenuity 
of  our  mechanics  has  within  the  few  past  ye^been 
happily  turned  to  the  investigation  of  this  branch  of 
agriciutuial  mechanics,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
production  of  machines  for  drilling  grain  that  are 
in  many  very  important  particulars  superior  to  the 
best  in  use  in  Europe.  These  machines  aie  cheap 
and  simple,  and  before  wa  bring  onr  series  on  "Drill 
Hiabandry  to  a  close,  shall  be  described,  so  that 
their  particular  derita  may  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. 

Although  horse  hoeing  is  not  indispensable  to  drill 
husbandry,  still,  on  the  score  of  economy,  it  should 
rarely  if  ever  be  neglected^  and  hence  in  disctusing 
the  merits  of  the  Utter,  we  shall  invariably  press 
upon  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  importance  of 
the  former. 


X  OF  mOW-FLAKBS. 


"  Show  ■  the  ftoien  moialure  Ibnt  deKeadi  from  the 
■tniocpbera  when  ihn  tampenture  of  the  air  at  Ihs  mihce  of 
Iba  evth  ii  n«ar,  or  ImIow,  the  fteenng  point." 

The  size  of  the  snow-flakes  depends  npon  two 
causes:  when  the  atmosphere  abounds  in  vapor  and 
the  temperature  is  near  33°  Fah.,  the  flakes  aie  large ; 
and  as  the  moisture  diminishes  and  the  cold  increases, 
the  snow  becomes  finer.  In  the  former  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  flakes  that 
are  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  lower  the  temperature 
the  less  the  diameter  of  the  flakes.  At  10^  Fah. 
snow-flakes  rarely  exceed  Mven-hundredths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Snow  has  been  known  to  fall 
with  a  temperture  that  caused  the  mercury  to  fall  1 3° 
and  even  to  30°  bebw  zero.    But  this  is  not  common. 

The  snow-flakes  have  a  great  diversity  of  form, 
which,  as  every  accurate  observer  will  testify,  eon- 
Blitute  beautiful  and  regular  crystals;  and  it  is  the 


copouB  reflection  of  light  caused  by  thea^  that  gives 

—low  its  brilliant  whiteness. 

The  bulk  of  snow,  just  fallen,  is  ten  or  twelve 
times  greater, "(more  or  less,  dependine  upou  the 
temperature  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,)  than 
that  of  the  water  produced  by  melting  it. 


^trms  of  SnotD-Ffakft, 

Isolated  crystals  unite  under  angles  of  30,  60  and 
130  degrees.  These  by  their  aifitrout  modes  of 
union  form  several  hundred  distinct  varieties  of  snow- 
flakes.  ScoRESsr,  an  arctic  navigator  of  great 
celebrity  has  enumerated  six  hunilred  ;  ond-theso  are 
all  comprised  under  five  classes.  According  to 
ScoRESBT  the  starred  figure^  (fig.  4)  in  the  diagram 
given  above,  is  observed  when  the  thermometer  is 
near  the  freezing  poinL  The  hexaedron,  (fig.  3)  la 
seen  both  in  moderate  and  very  low  temperature. 
The  diagram  given  above  presents  only  eight  of  the 
ninety-six  fig\mM  delineated  b;  Scoresbt.  From  it, 
however,  the  reader  may  be  led  to  observe  for  him- 
self the  great  varieW  of  forms  which  Infinite  Wisdom 
has  given  bodies  ol'^  so  small  a  bulk  aa  snow-flakes. 

Rkd  Snow  and  Gkebit  Snow  have  been  known 
to  fall  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  cause  of  this  is 
said,  from  examination,  to  be  an  infinite  number  of  a 
certain  clasp  of  microscopic  plants  which  flaurish  at 
a  very  low"  temperature.  But  with  regard  to  the 
worms  which  are  reported  to  have  fallen  in  this 
vicinity  with  the  snow  last  December,  I  say  as  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  of  the  age  said  to  some  one 
who  told  him  that  he  had  tccn  a  shower  of  animals 
with  his  own  eyes  t  "  It  is  forttmate,"  said  he,  "  that 
you  have  seen  it,  for  now  I  believe  it ;  had  I  seen 
it  myself,  I  should  not  have  believed  it." 

The  uses  of  snow  are  too  well  known  to  the  intel- 
ligent fanner  to  more  than  need  naming.  It  has 
been  properly  styled,  "the  poor  man's  manure."  It 
forms  a  warm  covering  for  the  soil,  and  thus  defends 
vegetation  from  the  severity  of  the  winter.  It  also 
diminishes  the  intanaitv  of  the  darkness  during  the 
long  winter  nights,  and  furnishes  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  farmer  to  replenish  fais  wood-pile,  to 
move  bis  fencing  materials,  and  to  carry  his  surplus 
produce  to  market. 


BSVIBW  OF  THB  JANUABY  NO.  OF  TBB  FARMER 


Mr.  Moore: — ^I  have  been  looking  over  your  Jan- 
uary number,  and  am  much  pleased  ^yith  its  appear- 
ance, both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  I  admire  that 
so  few  among  your  20,000  subscribers  become  con- 
tributors to  its  pages.  There  is  probably  no  one 
single  individual  among  them  but  what  knows  some 
one  fact  that  accident,  experience  or  reason  has 
taught  him,  that  would  be  interesting  and  valuable  to 
perhaps  nine-tenths  of  your  readers.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  of  a  person  who  has  the  good  taste  to  take 
and  read  your  paper,  but  what  has  the  ability  to  com- 
municate his  experience  through  its  pages.  In  my 
voyage  of  life  I  have  never  yet  found  that  sober  per- 
son that  I  could  not  dig  something  out  of  that  was 
worth  knowing.  All  useful  facts,  communicated  in 
howsoever  homely  style,  with  your  correction  of 
grammatical  construction  and  orthography,  are  of 
paramount  importance.  I  am  convincea  that  it  is 
impossible  for  an  editor — a  single  mind,  to  be  able  to 
amuse  and  instruct  his  readers,  for  years  and  years 
together,  unassisted  :  his  pond  of  thought,  ideas  and 
facts,  will  eventually  run  out  ^- to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  his  barrel  will  run  emptyings;  therefore, 
those  interested  in  multiplying  facts,  and  sending 
forth  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  years,  in  the 
different  operations  and  eilects  of  the  great  science 
of  agriculture,  ought  to  lend  a  hand. 

You,  reader — yes,  you— r as  Nathan  said  to  David, 
"Thou  art  the  man,"  who  can  thus  render  some 
important  benefit  to  your  fellow  laborer  in  the  great 
battle  of  life  ;  whichi  like  the  tears  of  the  recording 
angel,  may  blot  out  some  of  your  short  comings,  with 
the  congratulation  of  saying,  I  have  not  lived  m  vain; 
a  satisfaction  that  many,  I  fear,  in  this  breathing 
world,  who  have  heaped  up  the  acres  and  the  paltry 
dollars,  will  not  arrive  at  and  who  will  cease  to  be 
without  being  able  to  say,  I  have  left  one  valuable 
fact  or  discovery  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Per- 
haps, Mr.  Editor,  I  shall  come  broadly  in  that  cata- 
gory  ;  ^)ut  if*  so,  it  sha'n't  be  for  lack  of  good  will. 

There  is  a  saying  that  Doctors  never  take  their 
own  medicines,  and  that  they  try  it  on  a  dog  first ; 
but  with  your  leave,  I  propose  to  take  mine  and  to 
try  it  on  you,  by  looking  over  your  monthly  numbers 
and  telling  you  plainly  what  some  folks  think  of 
your  articles  —  mechanical  execution,  errors  of  the 
printer,  kc.,  kc.,  a  kind  of  fire-side  review,  with  the 
notions  and  views  of  one  of  the  million. 

Mbssrs,  Editors: — ^In  your  opening  article  for  the 
Januar/  number,  in  speaking  of  the  exhausting  sys- 
tems of  planting  and  farming,  you  seem  to  be  growing 
very  tender  footed  on  the  subject  of  the  "peculiar 
institution"  of  our  southern  brethren,  in  that  its  effects 
are  not  deteriorating  and  fatal  to  the  soil  it  cultivates. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  foot  of  the  slave  was  rank 
poison  to  the  soil.  This  is  not  true,  literally,  and 
only  co-relatively  as  a  result.  The  system  is  fatal 
to  the  continuance  and  permanence  of  the  soil^s  pro- 
ductibility.  The  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  crops,  can 
not  at  the  present  rates  be  made  except  by  slave 
labor ;  all  of  these  crops  impoverish  the  soil,  as  there 
is  no  return  —  no  rotation  of  grass,  or  other  grain 
crops  to  enrich  it;  and  in  those  warm  climates*, 
animals  are  not  housed  and  fed  to  make  manure,  the 
land  is  soon  exhausted,  soon  run  down,  and  there  is  no 
remedy  but  a  different  system,* different  crops,  and  an 
intelligent  population.  The  pecooliar  institution  must 
be  abandoned,  or  new  worlds  discovered  for  its  use. 


Artichokes, — The  article  recommending  that  what- 
ever is  worth  growing,  is  worth  growing  properly,  is 
a  truism  not  to  be  controverted,  and  which  is  applied 
to  Horse-Radish  and  Artichokes,  which  I  consider  a 
nuisance  and  not  worth 'growing  at  all.  It  would  be 
a  good  operation  k)  exchange  them  for  Canada  this- 
tles— any  thing  but  Red  Root ;  and  as  to  clearing 
them  out  yearly,  it  would  take  Father  Miller's  uni- 
versal conflagration  to  do  it,  and  nothing  short. 

fFire  Fence. — Mr.  Adams'  manner  of  getting  up 
this  fence  is  ingenious,  simple,  and  cheap  ;  but  that 
such  fences  can  ever  prevail,  for  turuing  cattle, 
horses,  or  hogs,  is  hardly  admissable.  The  wires 
are  so  minute,  that  they  are  not  visible  and  carry  no 
terror  to  a  creature  disposed  to -ramble.  An  animal 
the  least  frightened,  nnruly,  or  wild,  would  mind  it 
no  more  than  the  "  spider's  most  attenuated  thread." 

Clover. — Your  Grecian  correspondent  labors  under 
a  most  singular  hallucination,  in  asserting  that  clover 
will  not  grow  when  sown  in  the  spring  on  the  wheat 
crop.  If  cast  early  enough,  before  the  frosts  hava 
ceased  to  elevate  and  crumble  the  soil,  so  as  to  cover 
the  seed,  it  never  fails  if  the  aeed  is  good,  except  the 
occurrence  of  an  exceeding  dry  May,  which  often 
kills  it.  He  is  oorrect  as  to  the  value  of  Lucerne. 
It  is  like  the  Quaker's  horse  that  had  but  two  faults 
— one  was  that  he  was  bad  to  catch,  and  the  other 
that  he  was  worth  nothing  when  he  was  caught.  It 
is  entirely  worthless  in  this  climate.        « 

Wire  Worm. — ^Mr.  Moorb,  in  an  extract  you  give, 
has  come  to  a  singular  conclusion  on  the  subject  of 
this  ftisect  —  that  by  the  use  of  sulphur  on  his  seed 
(a  dry  insoluble  and  inert  substance,)  he  saved  a  crop 
on  the  same  field  upon  which  he  lost  it  three  years  ago. 

It  is  not  well  settled  what  time  is  the  periodic 
transmutation  of  the  wire  worm  (Elater  segetis.) 
Some  make  it  two  and  some  three  years  in  tlie  larv» 
state  ;  consequently  if  a  field  is  troubled  with  it  one 
year,  at  the  third  year  they  have  taken  the  imago  or 
perfect  state  and  have  departed,  Jwirticularly  if  the 
land  was  under  cultivation,  as  there  was  no  food  or 
convenience  for  propagating  their  species.  Their 
natural  vahuLum  is  grass  roots,  and  in  its  absence, 
young  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  fee.  In  many  locations, 
the  first  crop  is  invariably  lost  that  follows  green 
sward,  that  has  laid  in  grass  longer  than  three  years. 
*  Col.  B,  P.  Johnson. — ^I  think  you  will  be  sustained 
in  your  commendations  of  this  gentleman's  course,  as 
Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  as  well 
as  for  his  attentions  to  the  County  Societies.  His 
address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Monroe  Society  was 
capital.  It  was  the  only  straight  out  and  out,  prac- 
tical, direct  to  the  point  address  I  have  ever  keard 
delivered  on  these  occasions.  * 


■^fc^^^^^^^WS^S. 


Small  Holdings. — A  small  proprietor,  who  knows 
every  part  of  his  little  territory,  who  views  it  with 
all  the  affection  which  property,  especially  small 
property,  naturally  inspires;  and  also,  upon  that 
account,  takes  pleasure  not  only,  in  cultivating,  but 
in  adorning  it,  is  generally  of  all  improvers  the  most 
industrious,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  success- 
ful.—.■^e^am  Smith. 


»i^s^^fy^^^^^^^^^ 


Never  allow  a  hedge  to  get  foul,  or  anything  to 
grow  in  a  ditch  ;  it  is  a  receptacle  for  weed-seeds, 
and  if  neglected  would  soon  make  the  adjoining 
ground  as  foul  as  itself. 
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OOWS    SHOULD    FABMBBS    KBBPT>* 

Br  WILUAM  HAMFORD,  JB. 

Under  the  heading  above  quoted  Sanford  P« 
Chapman,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Fanner, 
(Vol.  IX,  oage  242,)  has  ffiven  ue  an  able  and  quite 
aA  ekborlte  article.  Undoubtedly  Mr,  C.  has 
answered  this  question  fully  and  correctly,  so  far  as 
he  ofBBTS  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  breeders  and 
<<  judges  at  our  Cattle  Shows  ;"  but  when  he  comes 
to  point  to  the  place  where  ^ right  gtock^*  can  be 
seen,  in  absence  of  the  tettimonyy  I,  for  one,  shall 
demur.  I  do  not,  however,  question  the  value  of  Mr, 
V ail's  stock,  <<  just  to  look  at,'*  or  their  ability  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  ^<good  ^umey"  for  that  purpose — 
but  does  his  herd  contam  such  oows  as  farmerg 
AoM  kefpf 

I  have  been  taufffat  in  past  volumes  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  that,  for  dairy  purposes,  our  common  stock 
is  decidedly  Uie  best.  Now,  unless  then  has  been 
error  in  my  instruction,  <<  full-blood  Durhams," 
wherever  found,  are  deficient  in  one  and  that  the 
most  important  qualification.  Beside  this,  the  policy 
of  farmers  keeping  ^urham  stock  is  questimed  for 
other  reasons, — among  which,  it  is  said,  they  are 
great  consumers.  In  this  principle,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  involved  the  qualitjr  of  feeding.  But  if 
Mr.  Chapman  will  produce  satisfactory,  information 
of  Mr.  Vail's  stock,  or  of  that  cow  of  his,  of  the 
worth- of  which  he  says  he  <*  knows,"  showing  tKe 
management  used  —  the  kind,  quality  and  .amount  of 
food  given,  with  the  profits  arising  therefrom  —  he 
will  furnish  to  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  an  article 
of  deep  interest,  if  not  of  real  value.  In  doing  so 
he  will  also  present  us  what  we  all  desire  in  our 
agricultural  operations,  viz :  facts  with  figures — 
the  PRACTICAL  with  the  thro&btical.  Dryden, 
A*,   r.,  Dec.,  1848, 

An  article  in  last  year's  volume,  heade4  ^  What 
kind  of  Cows  should  farmers  keep,"  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  Aiter  naming  the  several 
qualities  that  make  a  good  cow,  your  correspondent 
says,  he  <'  never  yet  owned  but  one  cow  that  came 
any  where  near  suiting  him^**  and  that  was  a  full 
blood  Durham,  for  whicn  he  paid  ^1^0  in  cash,  and 
thinks  her  worth  twice  that  sum.  No  doubt  your 
correspondent  has  a  fine  cow  ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to 
underrate  that  fine  breed  of  animals,  as  a  breed,  but 
I  do  deny  that  their  value  is  so  much  greater  than 
any  other  breed.  Suppose  a  man  about  commencincf 
the  dairy  business,  should  purchase  forty  just  such 
cows ;  it  would  amount  to  the  nice  little  sum  of 
S6^00.  Allowing  that  said  cows  would  produce 
thirty-five  dollars  worth  of  butter  and  cheese  each, 
and  you  have  as  the  product  of  one  year  (1,400. — 
Deduct  the  cost  of  keeping*  and  interest  on  capital 
invested  in  cows,  and  you  would  have  but  a  small 
income— to  say  nothing  of  the  depreciation  of  said 
stock  after  they  are  seven  years  olo,  which  w6uld  be 
full  fiileen  per  cent.  I  think  it  is  worth  twenty  dol- 
lars per  head  to  keep  such  cows  a  year,  which  would 
be  9800,  interest  $420,  which  sum  deducted  from 
$1,400,  would  leave  $180. 

Here  comes  another  man,  who  has  pi^hased  his 
cows  for  one-fourth  of  said  sum.  They  will  make 
an  equal  amount  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  he  has 
$4)500  to  purchase  land,  or  inif^st  in  State  stocks, 
and  is  rot  weighed  down  bv  debt  and  taxation.  But 
how  Rtands  the  account :  $1,400  worth  of  butter  and 
cheese— deduct  expenses  of  keeping,  $800 ;  interest 


on  cows,  $105  ;  which  makes  $905  from  $1,400, 
leaves  $195 ;  interest  on  capital  invested,  $315  ; 
these  two  sums  added  would  amount  to  $810.  I 
leave  it  for  the  reader  to  judge  which  of  these  two 
men  would  act  most  wisely,  A.  G.  P.  Lyonsj 
A",  r.,  Jan.j  1849. 

■  ■  ■  *^k^^^^^^k^k^^^^  . . 

MLUKAB  mFLXTElf OB" —AGAIN. 
BT  H. 

Messrs.  EnrroRS  :— In  the  November  number  of 
the  Farmer  is  a  somewhat  8quirminfl[  and  rather 
^ie- crusty  article  from  the  pen  Mr.  J.  W.  Dickinson, 
m  answer  to  a  brief  communication  from  me, 
requesting  information  in  respect  to  the  cause  of  the 
Tides.  My  inquiry  was  made  in  honest  sincerity 
and  good  faith,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  style  and  spirit  of  Mr.  D.'s  reply.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  answer  Mr.  D,  in  full,  but  simply  make  a 
few  remarks  by  way  of  explanation.    And 

1st.  "Modem  Philosophy."  Here  Mr.  D.  and  I 
dififer  in  our  definition  of  the  term.  He  calls  <<  Davis' 
Revelations,"'  &c.,  "Modem  Philosophy,"  which  I 
call  modem  *<humbuffgery,"  and  if  you  choose  modern 
nonsensCf  with  whidi  he  seems  to  be  more  familiar 
than  I  am.  If  he  wishes  to  see  a  specimen  of  what 
I  call  "Modem  Philosophy,"  in  distinction  from  the 
mysteries  and  absurdities  of  former  times,  or  the 
nonsense  of  the  present  age,  he  will  find  it  in 
"  Amott^s  Elements  of  Physics,"  ^uid  even  in  most 
of  the  treatises  on  Natural  Philosophy,  now  in 
general  use. 

2d.  Mr.  D.  regrets  that  I  will  not  "argue  the 
question  with  him."  I  have  no  occasion,  and  no 
wish  to  "  argue  the  question  with  any  one."  I  only 
asked  for  information  ;  and  although  not  "a  farmer," 
am  still  willing  to  receive  it  from  any  one  who  can 
give  it,  even  though  he  be  "a  farmer." 

3d.  Mr.  D.  asl^  me  to  "define  attraction."  If  he 
will  put  a  small  magnet  on  a  fioatinpr  chip,  or  piece 
of  a  shingle,  and  place  it  near  another  piece  of  iron 
similarly  situated,  and  watch  their  motion ;  or  sus- 
pend two  cannon  balls  by  long  cords,  near  each  other^ 
or  suspend  one  ball  near  the  perpendicular  surface 
of  a  precipitous  mountain,  and  watch  the  efi^ct,  he 
will  know  as  much  about  the  nature  of  attraction,  as 
the  best  of  us.  But  is  it  wise  or  pkUosophicalj  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  thing  that  we  cannot  explain  ? 
If  so^  we  must  deny  the  existence  of  every  thing, 
evoB  of  ourselves. 

4th.  Mr.  D.'s  taunting  remark  about  my  inference 
from  his  acknowledgment  of  being  a  "farmer,"  is 
entirely  uncalled  for  and  out  of  place  ;  an^  the  still 
more  taunting  one  about  my  attachment  to  old 
"notions,"  I  leave  without  further  notice.  My 
statement,  that  "I  adhere  to  tho  Newtonian  (tlieory) 
of  the  tides,  far  toant  of  a  better,  ought  to  have 
shielded  me  from  any  such  remark,  as  it  was  an 
acknowled^ent  that  I  was  ready  to  abandon  it  for 
a  better,  which  "better"  I  hoped  D.  could  fumish. 

5th.'  Mr.  D.  says,  "I  did  not  intimate  that  I  had 
a  better  theory."  I  have  read  again  his  communi- 
cations in  the  March  number  of  the  Fanner, '  and 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusioiL  But  he  denies  if, 
and  I  have  no  more  tq  say  about  ii  Yet  if. "  the 
laws  of  nature  are  always  simple,"  I  cannot. see 
why  he  has  none,     ^Down  East,'^  Dec,  1848. 


•■^r^'^^^r^^^^^^*- 


AeRicuLTURE,  like  the  leader  of  Israel,  strikes  the 
rock  —  the  waters  flow,  and  the  famished  people  are 
satisfied.    She  supplies  all,  she  feeds  all. 
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Farmer,  portraits  of  uumsls  of  the  T&rioaa  improred 
breeds.  It  will  be  oar  urn  to  present  figuroe  which 
sfaftU  convey  aa  correct  tn  idee  of  the  distinguishiitg 
points  of  each  breed  as  possible^  in  order  to  iustiuct 
our  joung  readers  and  others -unacquainted  with  the 
subject.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  preaeot  the 
accompuiving  portrait  of  a.  nroperl^  sloped  Short 
Horn,  with  explanations  of  tlie  partiCQlar  points  of 
the  animal,  wluch  must  prove  highlj  interesting  to 
young  formers. 

For  this  engraving  we  are  indebted  to  Lbwis  F. 
Allbh,  Esq.,  author  of  the  American  Herd  Book,  in 
which  woi^  it  oriKinally  appeared.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  worji,  (which  contains  a  hlBtory  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  Short  Horns,)  Mr.  Allsh  saya: 


be  profitably  substituted  for  our  native  breeds.    In 


equally  well  in  all  the  northern,  middle  and  the 
upper  southern  states.  That  they  will  equally  suc- 
ceed in  the  southeru  states,  including  Florida,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Texas,  provided  they  be  supplied  with  an 
abundance  or  their  natural  fooo,  and  sheltered  from 
the  extreme  heats  of  the  summer  buU)  is  not  yet  a 
settled  problem.  Time  will  investigate  this.  A 
good,  and  a  productive  soil,  yielding  an  abundance 
of  pasturage  in  summer,  with  a  fair  quantity  of 
winter  forage,  will  content  them.  7Vve  short  horns 
are  moderate  consumers,  compared  with  their  ~ 
pacity  to  yield  both  milk  and  flesh. 

There  is  an  economical  question  connectod  with 
Short  horns,  which  to  the  American  breeder  has  great 
importance.  If  we  are  to  become  a  beef  and  tulow, 
as  well  as  a  bntter  and  cheese  exportl^  country,  aa 
from  the  complexion  of  late  events  in  Great  Britain, 
it  would  appear,  it  is  of  the.  last  importance  that  we 
produce  a  race  of  neat  csitle  which  will  give  a  high 
quality  of  bee^  and  that  in  the  greatest  quantity,  as 
well  as  those  possessing  large  dairy  properties. 
Now,  no  animal  whatever,  is  more  strongly  developed 
in  the  choice  beef  and  tallow -bearing  points,  than  the 
short  horn.  To  illustrate  our  position  we  present  a 
cut  of  a  properly  sh^ted  Short  horn,  with  desig- 
nations of  the  particular  points  of  the  animu. 
This  was  drawn  from  hints  by  Mr.  Jtot£h  of  Otsego 
county,  New  York,  than  whom  few  have  a  more 
'    judgment  in  neat  cattle." 


accompanies  this,  Which  is  so  simple,  that  any  man 
or  boy  who  can  handle  a  saw,  a  plane  andafaamioer, 
with  a  few  nails,  could  make  one  in  a  few  houn  that 
wotdd  cost  little  or  nothing. 


It  is  the  practice  with  most  farmers  to  feed  theii 
fowls  grain,  b?  strewing  it  on  the  ground  from  the 
hand.  This  is,  however,  considered  by  many  as 
a  slovenly  and  wasteful  mode,  and  well  caknlated  to 
invite  rats  and  mice. 

From  experience  we  have  found  it  more  economi- 
cal to  keep  grain  constantly  before  thent,  where  they 
can  help  themselves  at  all  times  ;  and  for  that  pur- 

EDse  constructed  several  kinds  of  feeding-hoppers, 
ut  have  been  constantly  annoyed  by  the  depredatjons 
of  rets  and  mice.  Some  of  the  patriarchy  grey 
with  age,  would  not  only  help  themselves  sump- 
tuously, but  actually  drive  the  fowls  from  their  focd. 
Now,  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  render  them 
lat-pnw^  we  present  a  [dan,  a  HguK  of  which 


Pouttiy  Pudkig'ttapprr. 

First  make  a  platform  of  bo^ds,  sav  three  feet 
square,  then  make  a  square  sixteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter of  stripe  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  plank,  and 
three  inches  wide  ;  nail  this  in  the  centre  of  the 
platform  ;  saw  four  strips  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
square,  for  the  posts,  which  should  be  about  eighteen 
inches  high ;  nail  strips  of  plank  two  inches  wide 
to  the  ports  at  the  top,  to  secure  and  steady  them  : 
then  take  common  sawed  lath,  or  thin  strips  of  board 
one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  uid  nail  them  to  the  top 
and  bottom,  up  and  down,  leaving  a  space  of  two 
inches  between  each  slat,  which  will  enable  the 
fowls  to  insert  their  heads  to  pick  the  grain.  The 
roof  may  be  formed  four  square  like  the  figure,  or 
may  be  made  flat,  or  pitch^  on  two  sides,  like  the 
roof  of  a  house,  and  should  be  detached,  so  that  it 
can  be  moved  when  grain  is  to  be  put  in.  Now,  to 
make  it  proof  against  rats  and  i^ce,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  elevate  it  a  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  this  can  be  done  by  suspending  it  with  wires,  or 
setting  it  on  a  post  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  as  rep- 
resenud  in  the  ficmre.  The  vdres  being  small  and 
smooth,  they  could  not  pass  down  on  them,  and  the 
platform  projecting  so  far  from  the  poet,  they  woold 
find  it  rather  inomvenient  to  climo  over  Uie  ed^ 
of  the  platform. 

The  fowls  will  soon  learn  to  leap  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  feed  from  the  grain-box  between  the  slats. 
From  ten  to  twelve  fowls  can  feed  at  the  same  time. 

This  may  be  made  self-feeding,  by  setting  afiinnd 
shaped  box  within,  the  small  eitd  reaching  down  to 
vrlthin  half  an  inch  of  the  bottom.  The  size  or 
capacity  may  be  varied  according  to  the  'number  of 
fowls  kept.  The  foregoing  is  calculated  for  about 
one  huivted  fowls. — .Anor.  Jour,  of  Jlgneaitmre. 


GiTTTA  Pbhcba — What  u  tt?— This  question  is 
asked  by  thousands  who  have  heard  the  name.  It  is 
a  gum,  similar  to  that  of  the  caoutchouc  or  India 
rubber,  but  susceptible  of  more  varied  nses.  It  is 
thicker  and  heavier.  Hose  and  gas  pipes,  boot  and 
shoe  soles,  book  bindings,  canes,  bucketji,  bag^ 
cloaks,  coats,  and  various  other  articles  are  made  of 
it ;  and,  altogether,  it  may  be  considered  the  most 
■valuable  vegetable  gum  ever  discovered,^£r. 


Sbb  that  all  your  domestic  animals  are  property 
attended  to  "  abwt  these  days," 
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TO  ikSOBBTAIN    THB  WEiaBT    OF   U7B    OATTXB. 


This  is  of  the  utmost  utility  to  all  those  who  are 
not  experienced  judges  by  eye.  By  the  following 
directions,  tiie  weight  can  be  ascertained  within  a 
mere  trifle  :  Take  a  string,  put  it  round  the  breast, 
stand  square,  just  behind  the  sfioulder  blade  ;  meas- 
ure on  a  foot  rule  the  feet  and  inches  the  animal  is 
in  circumference ;  this  is  called  the  girth  ;  then,  with 
the  string,  measure  from  the  bone  of  the  tail  which 
plumbs  the  line  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  buttock ; 
direct  the  line  along  the  back  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
shoulder  blade  ;  take  the  dimensions  on  the  fool  rule 
as  before,  which  is  the  length  ;  and  work  the  figures 
in  the  following  manner  ;  Girth  of  the  bullock,  six 
feet  four  inches ;  length,  five  feet  three  inches ; — 
which  multiplied  together,  make  31  square  super- 
ficial feet ;  and  that  multiplied  by  23  (the  number  of 
pounds  allowed  to  each  superficial  foot  of  catUe  meas- 
uring less  than  seven  and  more  than  five  in  girth,) 
make  713  pounds.  Where  the  animal  measures  less 
than  9  and  more  than  7  in  girth,  31  is  the  number  of 
pounds  to  each  superficial  foot.  Again,  suppose  a 
pig  or  any  small  beast  should  measure  two  feet  in 
girth,  and  two  along  the  back,  which  multiplied 
togetber,  make  4  square  feet ;  that  multiplied  by  11, 
the  number  of  pounds  allowed  each  square  foot  of 
cattle  measuring  less  than  3  feet  in  girth,  makes  44 
pounds.  Again,  suppose  a  calf,  a  sheep,  &&c.,  should 
measure  4  feet  6  inches  in  girth,  and  3  feet  9  inches 
in  length,  which  multiplied  together  makes  15^  square 
feet ;  that  multiplied  by  16,  the  number  of  pounds 
allowed  to  all  cattle  measuring  less  than  five  feet, 
and  more  than  3  in  girth,  makes  265  pounds.  The 
dimensions  of  the  girth  and  length  of  homed  cattle, 
sheep,  calves,  or  hogs  may  be  as  exactly  taken  this 
way  as  it  is  at  all  necessary  for  any  computation  or 
any  valuation  of  stock,  ana  will  answer  exactly  to 
the  four  quarters,  sinking  tlie  ofial,  and  which  every 
man  who  can  get  even  a  bit  of  chalk  can  easily  per- 
form.— Ckamber'a  Lnfcntnation  fp^r  the  people. 


-^^r^'^r^'s^^fs^^h- 


Patsutt  Safrtt  BRiDLB.^Mr.  Hbkrt  Sbftz,  of 
Marietta,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  is  the  inventor  of  a 
very  ingenious  Bridle  for  which  letters  patent  were 
recently  granted,  whereby  it  is  impossible  for  a  spir- 
ited horse  to  klok  or  nm  away,  and  perfectly  safe  for 
a  lady  to  drive  or  ride.  The  principle  on  which  it  is 
constructed  is  to  hold  the  horse  by  Uie  applicatioa  of 
a  puUy  around  which  the  reins  are  maae  to  pass  at 
the  side  of  the  horse'tf  mouth,  which  enables  the  rider 
to  exert  a  great  deal  of  lever  power  to  control  the 
mouth  of  the  anunal,  to  check  him  at  any  moment. 
We  consider  this  a  very  useful  improvement,  as  wiUi 
some  horses,  especially  when  they  are  young,  the  old 
curb  when  pulled  maxes  them  to  rear  and  pitch,  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  rider.  This  bridle  efiectually 
remedies  this  evil. 


BEABinra  lambs. 


SflBARme  OR  Cuppme  Horses.  —  We  have  seen 
specimens  of  this  recently  in  the  city,  that  would 
quite  astonish  the  uninitiated.  A  lon^-haired,  shabby- 
looking  beast,  after  being  a  few  hours  under  the 
hands  of  the  shears,  comes  out  with  a  close,  smooth, 
shining  coat,  ^uite  to  the  taste  of  the  admirers  of 
horse  flesh.  There  are  some  advantages  in  this 
practice  irrespective  of  the  looks.  The  horse  does 
not  sweat  so  easily,  and  whtn  once  wet  he  dries  more 
readily,  and  the  tendency  to  colds  is  thereby  materi- 
ally lessened. — Am,  AgricuUwriU. 


LiKB  aU  other  young  stock,  lambs  ought  to  be  kept 
steadily  growing,  without  getting  too  fat.  Where  a 
healthy,  strong,  and  young  ewe  has  a  good  range  of 
pasture^  the  lamb  may  acquire  so  much  fat  as  seri- 
ously to  interfere  with  its  thrift,  when  taken  away 
and  put  upon  its  winter's  food.  Experienced  flock 
masters  say  they  have  frequently  lost  lambs  from  this 
cause,  and  that  when  an  ewe  has  twins,  and  the  milk 
is  divided  between  the  oflibpring^,  this  loss  never  occurs. 
This  is  an  important  fact  for  the  practical  man. 

It  ifk  well  to  have  the  lambs  accustomed  to  dry 
forage  before  they  are  put  up  for  the  winter.  If  good 
sweet  hay,  dry  clover,  or  oats  in  the  sheaf,  or  threuiedy 
be  thrown  out  to  a  few  old  sheep^  surrounded  by  all 
the  lambs,  while  the  latter  are  in  fine  condition,  brisk 
and  lively,  they  will  at  once  beffin  to  nibble  at  the 
dry  food,  and  soon  will  be  entirely  familiar  with  aad 
enjoy  it.  If  left,  however,  till  weaned,  and  th^  have 
become  pinched  by  the  snows  and  frosts  of  approach- 
ing winter,  and  the  scarcity  and  insipidity  of  autum- 
nal forage,  their  stomachs  are  in  a  weak  or  diseased 
condition,  they  have  no  appetite  for  their  new  dry 
food,  they  stay  away  from  the  racks,  and  daily  become 
weaker  and  more  indisposed,  and  soon  haye  become 
too  far  reduced  to  recover,  or  if  they  survive,  it  is 
with  a  constitution  permanently  impaired. — Am.  Ag^ 


■^^^^^^^"^^^^^ 


Unnatural  and  Injurious  OvsR-FBEDiNe  oy 
Animals. —  At  very  many  of  the  meetings  and  gath- 
erings of  the  president,  vice  president,  and  members 
of  council,  as  well  as  at  the  yearly,  general,  and 
country  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and,  in  short,  at  most  agricultural  societies,  you  will 
find  this  subject  discussed,  and  correct  views  on  it 
most  strongly  and  urgently  recommended,  and  in- 
structions given  to  the  judges  are  not  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fatness  of  animals  in  awarding 
prizes  to  stock  intended  for  the  purpose  of  breeding. 

In  the  face  of  these  instructions  what  is  the  gene- 
ral result  ?  Why,  that  year  after  year,  and  meeting* 
after  meeting,  the  premiums  are  still  given  to  a  most 
unnatural  and  (to  breeding  stock,)  very  injurious  fat- 
ness. Fat  is  sure  and  certain  to  carry  away  the  palm 
whenever  placed  in  competition  against  rational  and 
fitly-fed  animals  of  every  class  and  description,  and 
that  are  in  a  natural  and  much  safer  condition  for 
breeding,  both  as  regards  themselves  as  well  as  their 
produce,  but  they  are  not  made  almost  immovable — 
most  unwieldly,  by  their  joints  and  sinews  being,  as 
it  were,  rendered  of  no  efiect  by  useless  and  injurious 
fat.  Bear  in  mind  that  I  confine  my  obseryations 
wholly  and  solely  to  breeding  stock,  and  if  the  judges 
would,  in  awarding  the  premiums^  take  into  consider- 
ation the  aptness  and  fitness  of  condition  for  breeding, 
combined  with  shape,  make,  and  quality,  and  give 
these  their  proper  and  rij?ht,  and  all-important  place 
(even  to  the  discarding  of  over-fed  breeding  animals,) 
they  would  be  doing  greater,  truer,  and  stricter  jus- 
tice to  the  intentions  and  objects  of  the  society,  and 
confer  a  much  greater  benefit  on  those  engaged  in 
the  breeding,  not  fattening  (for  they  should  ^  viewed 
and  considered  separately,)  of  animals,  than  by 
encouraging,  as  the  awards  mostly  do,  the  great  anid 
injurious  evil  of  feeding  breeding  stock  so  over  and 
preposterously  fat. 


•^y^s^y^^s^^^'y^Sf- 


Never  attempt  to  save  seed  frqm  two  sorts  of 
.Cabbage  at  the  same  time — they  spoil  each  other* 
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Pbophbcy.— The  Hon.  John  Lowell,  in  an  address 
before  the  Massachuscas  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture, 
in  1818.  made  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
connection  of  chemislr>'  with  agriculture.  They  evince  the 
wisdom  and  sagacity  of  an  able  mind  : — **  There  are  few 
persons  who  have  read  the  late  able  and  interesting  work 
on  agricultural  chemistr)-,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  do 
not  perceive  its  intimate  connection  with  this  important  art, 
or  who  do  not  feci  a  prophetic  conviction  of  its  fViture  use- 
fulness." Mr.  Lowell  went  on  to  say,  that  though  he 
regarded  this  as  a  subject  with  which  the  practical  mrmer 
need  not  trouble  himself,  lest  he  should  become  "  confbsed 
and  bewildered,"  yet  he  thought  tliere  was  "reasonaHle 
ground  of  hope,  that  men  of  leisure  and  science  would  be 
led  to  more  accurate  and  philosophical  views  of  agriculture, 
and  that  from  their  experiments  their  neighbors  would  derive 
great  ultimate  advantage."— Cu/^ivctf or. 

Agricultural  Pubucations  are  among  the  most  useful 
printed,  and  it  iS  auite  important  to  an  improved  system  of 
farming,  that  tliey  oe  wide! y  disseminated.  They  add  vastly 
to  the  productive  wealth,  comfort,  ond  hapi)ines8  of  the 
country,  and  tend  greatly  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  those 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil.  It  is  the  dutyrtlierefbre, 
of  all  to  exert  thcmselveB  in  their  dissemination,  tio  man 
can  well  do  a  greater  good  to  his  country. — Am.  Ag. 

Vkrt  Truk  iifDEED. — Somebody  says,  when  you  see  a 
man  who  curses  when  it  rains,  frets  when  a  fog  occurs,  and 
smiles  only  when  the  sun  shines,  be  sure  ihat  such  a  one 
can  never  bear  up  with  fortitude  a^nst  the  attacks  of 
misfortune,  nor  stand  with  equanimity  the  marvolous 
changes  of  our  doily  life. 

Poultry — Mm  and  Clackens, — ^A  writer  on  this  subject 
(and  let  no  one  say  it  is  not  4^  important  one)  in  the 
Providence  Americon,  s[ives  the  results  of  his  experience  in 
eo4}nomizing  the  time  with  hens,  and  we  think  them  worthy 
of  being  communicated  to  our  readers.  All  who  are  fiimiliar 
witli  rearing  chickens,  know  that  there  are  very  few  hens 
that  will  allow  newly  hatched  chickens  to  be  committed  to 
theif  care,  when  their  own  are  a  few  days  old.  This  the 
writer  attributes  to  the  fiict  that  the  hen  has  become 
acquainted  with  her  own  chickens,  from  color,  marks,  &c., 
and  considers  the  new-comers  in  the  light  of  intruders, 
which  she  too  frequently j)unishes  with  death.  To  obviate 
tliis,  he  puts  the  first  hen  that  hatches  into  a  coop,  and 
keeps  her  there  with, her  chickens  till  another  hen  hatches, 
when  he  substitutes  the  second  hen  for  the  first,  leaving  the 
charge  of  the  former ;  and  when  another  hen  hatches,  she 
is  put  in  place  of  the  second,  with  all  three  broods — ^if  the 
aggregate  number  do  not  exceed  thirty,  which  ho  says  she 
will  take  care  of  afiectionately  and  efficiently. 

Profits  of  Hens. — Dr.  J.  Barstow,  of  Chicago,  kept  an 
account  of  the  expense  and  income  of  fifty  hens,  for  one 
year.  The  cost  of  keeping  on  com,  was  about  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  hen.  The  hens  averaged  ninety-one  esgs 
each.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Pircune  Fhrmer  states  that 
he  ha*  kept  forty  hena  the  past  yeor ;.  that  the  cost  was  about 
the  same  as  given  by  Dr.  Barstow ;  but  the  fowls  averaged 
only  sixty-five  eggs  each.  The  fowls  in  both  oases  were 
confined  to  a  yard,  but  one  lot  of  them  were  allowed  to  have 
their  bberty  for  a  part  of  each  day.  They  were  fed  with 
fresh  meat  occasionally.— OvftiiMi/or. 

The  Tea  Plant  in  the  United  States.— The  planters 
and  farmers  of  the  Southern  States  will  be  gratified  to  leam 
that  seven  cases  of  bkick  and  green  tea-plants,  Chinese 
stock,  have  just  arrived  from  London  in  the  ship  American 
Eagle,  shipped  by  Dr.  Junius  Smith,  during  his  late  visit  to 
that  city.  Tliere  are  500  plants,  of  from  five  to  seven 
yean'  growth.  All  are  designed  by  the  Doctor  as  seed 
plants.  A  small  quantity  of  tea^^eed  was  brought  out  by 
nim  in  the  steamship  Britannia,  which  was  received  in 
London  overland  from  the  northwest  provinces  of  India. 
We  understand  the  Doctor  designs  to  proceed  soon  to  the 
Southf  witli  a  view  of  forming  a  plantation.  More  plants 
and  6eed  are  expected  from  India  and  China  this  season,  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  tlie  progress  oLready  made,  we  have 
now  the  means  in  liand  of  extending  tea  plantations  through- 
out such  sections  of  our  country  as  may  oe  found  adapted  to 
their  cultivation.— Jbttma/  of  Commerce. 

A  bright  plowsliare  is  the  cheapest  commodity  ever  used 
by  a  fegpQer. — Cobbed. 


Improved  Road  Scraper. — Messrs.  C.  SchofiaU  and  G. 
J,  Joluis,  of  Albion,  Illinois,  have  mode  a  very  useful  im- 
provement on  a  Scraper  (br  making  and  repairmg  common 
roads,  which  should  bo  adopted  and  employed  by  all  our 
farmers  in  every  township.  It  is  especially  useful  for  new 
settlements.  The  improvement  consists  in  combining  the 
9Coop  with  a  plow  and  having  the  scoop  fixed  to  the  standard 
by  a  swivel  joint,  so  that  b^  a  catch  lever  connected  with 
it,  the  scoop  can  be  emptied  with  the  greatest  ease  without 
tumbling  pver  the  scoop,  which  lias  to  be  done  witli  the 
scrapers  at  present  in  use. 

Improved  Cider  Mill. — At  IVfedison,  New  Jersey,  there 
is  a  cider  mill  which  consumes  about  1300  bushels  of  apples 
per  day.  The  apples  are  not  growid,  oi  broken  by  squeez- 
mg  between  nuts  as  in  the  common  cider  mill,  but  they  are 
cut  into  very  thin  slices  by  sharp  knives  around  two  revolv- 
ing cylinders,  and  then  pressed  m  a  machine  from  which  the 
juice  oomes  out  entirely  free  from  the  pulp  and  other  things 
which  are  found  in  new  cider  at  the  old  mills  —  the  cider 
retaining  its  sweetness  a  longer  time. 

The  price  of  apples  was  perhaps  never  lower  than  this 
year.  The  farmers  bring  them  by  the  wagon  load  10  or  15 
miles,  and  sell  them  at  tho  mill  for  five  cents  a  bushel. 

Improvements  on  Windmills.— Mr.  Charles  B.  Hutchin- 
son, of  Waterlod,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  made  some 
valuable  improvements  on  windmills  both  for  self-regulating 
and  reefing  the  sails.  A  common  governor  is  used  for  the 
regulating  of  the  an^le  of  the  sails  to  the  wind,  but  this  is 
employee!  in  a  most  judicious  anili  novel  manner,  for  retain- 
ing the  ends  of  the  booms  in  slot  when  necessary,  at  an  angle 
reverse  to  the  allowing  of  the  sails  to  present  the  square  of 
their  surfaces  to  the  blast.  This  mode  of  self-regulation  has 
been  completely  successful  in  practice  during  tlie  most  fitful 
windy  days  of  this  autumn. 

Page's  Portable  Windmill. — This  contrivance,  con- 
structed upon  entirely  new  ])rinciples,  is  capable  of  producing 
great  power  wath  light  winds,  vntli  no  danger  of  being 
blown  away  by  those  that  are  heavier,  as  the  sails  are  so 
constructed  as  to  set  instantaneously,  amd  throw  off  any 
surplus  that  may  occur.  « It  has  also  a  vane  so  arranged  as 
to  counterbalance  the  power  used  below,  always  keeping 
the  wheel  square  to  the  wind.  It  is  capable  of  bein^  applied 
as  a  locomotive  power — ^the  one  on  exhibition  having  been 
so  used,  placed  upon  a  common  buggy  wagon. — lb. 

Page's  Patent  Portable  Saw  Mill. — ^This  mill  has 
been  extensively  used,  and  has  fully  recommended  itself  to 
the  public.  Mr.  Pa^  has  made  several  important  improve- 
ments upon  it.  and  it  is  now  very  generally  considered  the 
verv  best  mill  extant  for  sawiog  lumber.  Mr.  Page  (who 
is  from  Baltimore,  Md.)  has  ib  his  possession  certificates 
from  gentlemen  of  undoubted  character,  saying  that  with 
this  machine  they  have  cut  8,000  feet  of  inch  boards  in  one 
day,  with  eight  horses.  He  has  moved  his  mill,  after 
sawing  200  boards  in  the  morning,  thirteen  miles  in  one 
day,  and  was  sawing  again  before  eleven  voleck  the  next 
morning,  without  any  extra  help  other  than  in  use  at  first — 
six  horses  and  two  men. — N.  Y.  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

Big  Sheep. — ^It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  sheep  exhibited 
at  the  last  show  of  the  Royal  A^pricultural  Soaety,  were 
estimated  to  weigh  as  follows  :  Leieesters,  of  16  months  old, 
46  lbs.  per  quarter ;  of  the  same  breed,  3  years  and  4  months 
old,  56  lbs.  per  quarter.  Long-wools,  (not  Leicester,)  16 
months  old,  52  lbs.  per  quarter ;  of  the  same  breed,  3  years 
and  4  m<mths  old,  72  lbs.  per  quarter*  South-Downs,  16 
months  old,  36  lbs.  per  quarter ;  of  the  same  breed,  3  years 
and  4  monuis  old,  46^1bs.  per  quarter. — lb. 

The  Atmospheric  Churn  Outdone  ! — The  following 
description  of  a  mode  of  churning  practiced  in  Mexico,  we 
think  goes  a  little  ahead  of  the  ^'  atmospheric  "  wonder : 
''  Two  tin  cans  are  enclosed  in  a  sreen  cow-hide — the  size 
to  correspond  to  the  quantity  of  milk.  The  hide,  on  drying, 
will  shrink,  and  adhere  to  uie  can%  These  cans  are  partly 
filled  with  milk,  and  placed  like  saddle-bags  on  a  hard- 
trotting  horse  ;  a  person  then  mounts  the  horse,  and  rides 
seven  or  eight  miles  into  the  city.  Tho  motion  of  the  horse 
effects  the  separation  of  the  butter  from  the  milk,  and  the 
rider  has  only  to  pocket  the  cath  for  his  butufr  and  butter- 
milk, and  wend  his  way  home  at  his  leisure," 

Toots  AND  Implements. — ^Let  every  description  of  tools 
and  implements  be  examined,  )iave  Uiose  requiring  it  re- 
paired, and  those  not  in  use  carefully  put  away  under  cover. 
Such  attention  saves  both  time  and  money. 
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To  CoRKBSPOKDKNTS.  —  ComiDaiiications  have  been  re* 
ceived,  tince  our  last,  from  Agricola,  T.  C.  Peten,  S.  W., 
Horace  L.  Emery,  *,  L.  Wetherell,  A.  G.  P.,  Ofcar  Warren, 
I.  A.  Clark,  A.  H.,  D.  Kingman,  C.  J.  V.,  A  Subeeriber, 
H.,  S.  C.  Lee,  R.  H.  Hoyt,  M.  D.,  S.  Heston,  C.  H.,  A 
Young  Fanner,  N.  W.  H.,  H.  £aton,  NaUian  Marble,  Buck- 
eye, and  A  Friend  to  Ag.  Improvement. 

Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  from  many  known 
and  unknown  frienda.  If  we  get  time  to  examine  them,  we 
will  "  report  progreaa"  in  our  next.  We  have  been  so  oon- 
Btantly  occupied,  during  the  paat  month,  with  the  bunness 
affiiin  of  the  Farmer,  that  we  are  also  compelled  to  defer 
answers  to  many  inquiries.  Indeed,  orders  for  the  paper, 
requiring  immediate  attention,  have  reached  us  in  such 
abundant  and  unexpected  profusion,  that  we  have  not  even 
found  leisure  to  peruee  the  numerous  complimentary  notices 
of  the  Farmer  which  are  being  ''thrust  upon  us'^  by  our 
brethren  of  the  Press.  While  we  feel  duly  grateAil  for  these 
flivora,  and  strive  to  bear  the  **  blushing  honors"  with  becom- 
ing humility,  we  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  those  whose 
communications,  inquiries,  dec,  are  not  inserted  or  responded 
to  in  this  nombor,  or  by  letter. 

Tbe  Aoricultoral  Journals  for  January  come  to  us 
teeming  with  the  choicest  emanations  of  thought  and  expe- 
rience-rembradng  abundant  material  from  which  wealth  and 
happiness  might  he  coined  by  the  millions  o(  American  Far- 
mers. iVould  that  these  journals  were  better  appreciated 
and  more  generally  read  by  those  most  designed  to  be  bene- 
fited in  their  pubUeation.  At  present  we  can  only  notice 
some^  ehanives  and  improvements,  and  one  or  two  new 
recruits.    The  Ohio  CtUtieator  is  changed  from  a  quarto  of 

8  to  an  octavo  of  16  pages — a  decided  improvement R. 

L.  Allxn,  £«].,  author  of  ''American  A^cuUure'*  and 
"  Domestic  Animals,"  (two  of  the  best  practical  agricultural 
works  ever  published  in  this  country,)  has  become  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist ;  and  the  January  num- 
ber of  that  always  exextilent  publication  gives  evidence  of 

the  additional  strength. The  Valley  runner  is  the  title 

of  a  new  monthly  hailing  from  Si,  Louis.  Mo.  It  is  edited 
by  H.  Qates.  (former  emtor  of  the  Iowa  Farmer,  recently 
discontinued,)  and  £.  Abbott.    Published  by  Pickering, 

Penn  &  Co. — ^20  piwes  quarto — at  $1  per  annum. We 

r^^t  to  learn  that  the  "  American  Journal  of  Agriculture 
and  Science,"  published  at  Albany,  N.  Y„  has  been  discon- 
tinued for  want  of  proper  support.  It  was  ably  conducted 
by  C.  N.  Bembrt,  Esq. ;  but  the  price,  ($2  per  annum,) 

Srevented  the  work  from  obtaining  such  a  circulation  as  it 
eserved.    We  trust  the  editor  will  meet  with  abundant 
success  in  other  pursuits. 

Devon  Stock  in  Michigan.  —  Among  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  Kalamazoo  Co.  Ag.  Fair,  held  i(t  School- 
craft, in  October  last,  we  observe  the  following  item,  and 
copy  it  for  the  bene6t  of  our  western  readers  : 

''  The  exocutive  committee  were  also  much  gratified  at 
the  exhibition  of  some  full  blood  Devon  Cattle  by  F.  V. 
Smith,  Esq.  of  Coldwater,  Branch  county,  and  would  recom- 
mend them  to  the  notice  of  breeders." 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Smith's  Devons  were  bred  by 
E.  P.  Seek,  of  Wyoming  county,  from  stock  obtained  of 
Wm.  Garbutt,  Esq.,  of  Wheatland.  Our  western  finends 
will  find  them  worthy  of  attention. 

Genesee  Co.  A«.  Societt.— The  AnnrnJlfeetingof  this 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  American  Hotel,  inBatovta,  on 
the  aecond  T\teaday,  (13tl0  of  February  instant,  at  lOo'dock, 
A.  M. — ^for  the  election  of  offioen  and  making  out  a  premium 
lift  for  1849.    A  general  attendance  is  particularly  requested. 

Too  Much  bt  Half. — In  a  notice  of  this  jouinal,  the 
Prairie  Farmer  says  our  terms  are  $1  per  annum.  "No  other 
paper  has  the  news."  However  we  presume  brother  Wight 
considers  it  worth  the  amount  mentioned — and  he  is  not  the 
first  person,  or  editor,  that  has  voted  the  Farmer  "too  cheap 
b^  half."  He  is  not  fiir  wrong  about  its  having  '*  a  large 
circulation"-^though  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of  pubu- 
catbn,  it  probably  afibrds  the  least  profit,  per  copy,  of  any 
periodical  m  the  conntry. 

Immense  Exportation  of  Cheese. —•  Last  Friday  one 
house  in  this  citv  cleared  at  the  Custom-House,  for.  Europe, 
16,319  boxes  and  287  casks  of  cheese,  weighing  983,445  lbs. 
and  valued  at  $68,841.  This  is  an  immense  shipment  for 
one  day,  and  by  one  establishment. — N.  Y,  Express. 


To  Advertisers.  —  A  large  number  of  advertlwmeata 
have  been  received  for  publication  in  ^e  present  number, 
which  we  could  not  insert.    We  shall  issue  an  -  " ^ 


cover  next  month,  (on  a  separate  sheet,)  and  will  then  en- 
deavor to  accommodate  all  who  desire  to  avail  themaelvea 
of  its  advantage»— providing  our  terms  are  complied  with. 
Among  the  advertisements  received,  which  we  cannot  pub- 
lish in  Alii,  we  give  below  an  abstract  of  the  most  important 
ones : — 

Ayreshire  CattU^-C,  N.  Bement,  of  Albany,  will  sell  at 
public  auction,  at  Three  Hills  Farm,  3i  miles  west  of  Albany, 
on  the  14th  of  March  next,  his  choice  herd  of  Ayrshire  Cattle 
—consisting  of  the  imported  Cow  AUce,  her  daughter  J^mrVf 
[for  which  Ist  premium  was  awarded  at  State  Fair  in  1847  1 
Lassie  3  years  old  ;  Movgie,  2  years  ;  Norma,  1  year  old  ; 
and  Jeimy  Deans  9  months  old.  Two  year  old  buD  and  bull 
calfl  Also  several  head  of  cows  and  heifors,  a  crosa  of  Ayr- 
shires  and  Durhams.  Two  young  boars  and  several  breed 
mg  sows  of  the  Medley  breed. 

Sanford  p.  Chapman,  of  Clockville,  BladiaoQ  county, 
sends  us  an  advertLsement  from  which  we  extract  as  follows - 
— "  Durham  Bull  Beuna  Vista  for  sale.  Bred  by  Mr.  Vail 
«lved  April  10,  1845 ;  got  by  Meteor,  ^04  Amer.  Herd 
Book.;  Dam  got,  by  Chas.  Henry  Hall's  Meteor,  out  of 
Queen  I.  /'page  219.;  He  possesses  a  first  rate  pedigree,  is 
an  excellent  bull  in  appearance,  and  a  good  and  sure  stock 
getter.  He  is  orderly,  not  vicious,  and  easily  managed.  He 
was  awarded  the  1st  premium  at  the  Madison  CoTshow  in 
1848.  Having  another  young  bull  I  should  like  to  diapoae 
of  Beuna  Viita,  as  I  do  not  need  both.    Price  $200." 

Jno.  p.  Jbwett  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  send  us  an  annooikce- 
ment  of  The  American  Fruit  Book,  by  S.  W.  Cole,  author 
of  **  American  Veterinarian,"— 4o  be  published  about  the 
10th  of  this  month.    Price  50  cents. 

We  have  likewise  reoeieved  an  advertisement  of  "A  good 
book  coming,  "  ftom  a  £ublisher  in  New  York— but  as  be 
did  not  even  pay  posta^>we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
give  his  name,  or  the  title  of  the  work,  to  our  hundred  thou- 
sand readers. 

The  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen's  Address  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society  on  Wednesday  evening,  on  leaigning 
hu  place  to  his  successor,  received  fSrom  the  Assembly  a 
nmrked  comphment.  A  copy  of  the  Address,  on  motidu  of 
Mr.  Pardee,  was  reouested  for  publication  and  distribution, 
in  advance  of  the  Society's  volume  of  Transactions.     Thie 

is  a  compliment  as  rare  as  it  was  deservedly  bestowed. 

Albany  Argus, 

Combustion.— Combustible  bodies  will  not  bum'if  dipped 
m  a  solution  of  potash  or  phosphate  of  lime,  or  muriate,  sul- 
phate, and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  wi^  borai.  The  iilk«i;»|fi 
substances  arrest  the  hydrogen,  or  prevent  its  combinatioa 
with  oxygen. 

Cloth  hade  of  Pine  Apple  Leaves.— At  Singapore  in 
the  East  Indies,  there  is  quite  a  thrifty  branch  of  buaineaa  in 
preparing  the  fibres  of  Fine  apple  leaf  for  exportation  to 
China,  where  they  are  manufkctured  into  cloth. 

Fly  in  the  Wheat.— The  Howard  District  (Md.)  Advo- 
cate of  Saturday  says  "  Our  fiumers  are  loudly  complaininK 
of  the  ravages  by  the  fljr  in  the  wheat.  In  many  parts  of  the 
District  thev  say  some  of  the  fields  look  sear  and  yellow. 
But  we  think  they  are  croaking  a  little  too  soon." 

Dog  Power. — ^The  Sdentifie  American  contains  a  nocsoe 
of  a  dog  power,  consisting  of  a  wheel  11  feet  in  diameter 
inside  of  which  the  do^  woiks  like  a  squiiiel  in  bk  case! 
The  gpdgeons  turn  on  friction  rollers.  This  power  is  ap]^lwd 
to  a  circuhur  saw,  a  lathe,  and  several  other  operatiooa,  such 
as  churning,  pumping  and  washing.  It  is  said  to  be  much 
superior  to  the  old  one  so  long  in  use  ibr  churning. 

Two  Crops  of  Raspberries  the  sake  YBAR.-*lfr. 
William  E.  Lyman  picked  upwards  of  half  a  pint  of  laap- 
beiries  ftom  his  garden  in  this  city,  the  past  weak,  benifr 
the  second  crop  of  this  year's  growth.  The  berries  weie  of 
fine  size  and  flavor. — Buffalo  CommerciaL 

Pork— Use  of  Charcoal.— The  Ridimond  Whig  has  the 
following  :  ''  We  alluded  the  other  day  to  the  very  geneiaJ 
loss  of  pork  sustained  by  the  people  m  every  part  of  the 
State  in  consequence  of  Uie  weather.  We  wouhTsuneat  to 
such  persons,  as  this  paper  may  reach  in  tune,  that£he  fiee 
use  of  charcoal  upon  meat  which  has  been  tainted  has  auo- 
oeeded  in  many  instances  in  restoring  it." 

The  mjXT  Pair  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ae.  Society,  ir  to  be  held  at 
Syracuse,  on  the  11th,  tStfa  and  13th  of  September.  r 
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HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

EDITED  BY   P.   BARRY. 


Wb  aie  happy  to  hear  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
that  the  cultivation  of  fruita  is  attracting  universal 
attention.  .North  and  south,  east  and  west,  almost 
eveiT  individual  who  owns  a  lot  of  ground  is  alive 
on  the  subject.  The  emigrant  who  goes  to  the  far 
west  would  rather  go  wiuiout  money  than  without 
trees  ;  and  it  is  a  noble  idea,  for  what  better  monu- 
ment could  a  man  erect  than  the  planting  of  a  tree  ? 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  how  did  such  a 
sudden  change  come  about  ?  The  Horticultural  pub- 
lications of  the  day  will  answer  this  question,  and 
amon^  them  we  will  mention  some  of  those  which 
have  been  most  active  in  the  battle — "Downing's 
Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  **Hovey'8  Fruits 
of  America,"  "Kenrick's  American  Orohardist," 
"  Thomas'  Fruit  Cultnrist ;"  and  among  the  monthly 
nublications,  "The  Magazine  of  Horticulture,"  "  The 
Horticulturist,"  the  Albany  and  Boston  Cultivators, 
and  "Prairie  Farmer."  These  publications  have  been 
.and  are  continually  passing  through  this  vast  coun- 
try, like  mighty  engines,  "clearing  the  way"  of 
superstition  and  ignorance,  and  scattering  broad-cast 
the  choicest  fruits  in  every  direction  ;  so  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  but  three  or  four  years  ago  satisfied 
with  a  Choke  Pear^  a  Sowr  Crah  AppUj  and  a  Fox 
Grave,  will  now  have  his  Swan's  Orange,  Bartlett, 
Seckel,  and  White  Doyenne  Pears ;  Early  Joe,  Melon, 
and  Northern  Spy  Apples ;  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Royal  Muscadine  Grapes,  &cc.,  tgjc. 

In  this  great  struggle  for  improvement  the  Gbnb- 
SER  Farmer  has  not  been  an  "idle  spectator." — 
Every  important  advancement  of  Horticulture  has 
been  timely  and  dulv  noticed  in  its  pages ;  and  the 
choicest  fruits  have  been  figured  and  described — par- 
ticularly our  native  varieties.  In  taking  a  retrospec- 
tive glance  of  our  past  labors,  however,  we  feel 
sensible  that  we  have  done  but  little.  This  is  an  age 
of  improvement,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  pace 
with  its  advancement. 

The  horticultural  exhibitions  have  also  been  instru- 
mental in  brinfi^iug  about  this  great  changes ;  and  our 
Pomological  Gsnventions,  with  leaders  of  the  first 
talent  and  experience  in  the  land,  what  may  we  not 
expect  them  to  accomplish  ?  The  interest  manifested 
at  the  firtt.  general  Pomological  ConveiUUm  ever 
held  in  this  country,  (in  Buffiilo^)  gives  us  reason  to 
hope  that  the  spirit  which  moves  the  mass  (somewhat 
similar  to  the  great  political  excitement  in  timespast,) 
will  be  exhibited  at  our  future  Conventions.  Where 
and  how  could  an  intelligent  individual  spend  a  day 
or  week  more  interestinffly  and  profitably  than  among 
a  choice  collection  of  fruits,  aiid  a  combination  of 
talent  only  to  be  met  with  at  such  gatherings  ? 

Another  cause,  and  not  the  least,  is  the  pn^t 
arising  frond  the  sale  of  fruits.  The  many  articles 
which  have  appeared  the  past  year  in  the  public  prints 
will  be  ample  demonstration  on  tiiis  point,  and  there- 
fore we  forbear  further  comments.  It  will  be  seen, 
in  a  communication  from  the  Editor,  that  there  is  an 
unfailing  market  for  good  fruits  in  England.  If  poor 
apples  sell  readily  for  3  and  6  cents  each,  what  may 
we  not  expect  of  choice  varieties,  such  as  Uie  North- 
em  Spy,  Roxburnr  Russet,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh, 
Swaar,  Pomme  Oris,  Sic.,  &c.? 


BDITOBIAL  OOBBBSFONDBKOB  OF  THE  FABiDBB. 

T%e  Season  in  England— '  FlcwerSf  ^*  •—'American  Apple* 
in  Europe — French  Pears  in  London  Market'—  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Markets—  Show  of  SmUhfieid  Club,  embracing 
Fat  Cattle,  Field  Roots,  ZmplemenU,  4v.,  ^,  —  Guita 
Pertha—  Glass  Mdk  Pans,  sfc. 

London,  Dec.  14,  1848. 

Mt  Dbar  Sir:  —  As  the  Eurona  sails  to-morrow 
from  Liverpool^  I  thought  I  woukl  send  you  a  short 
gossip  touching  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  mattera 
Uiat  have  caught  my  attention  since  I  arrived  ii^ 
Ei^land. 

The  winter,  so  fiir,  has  been  remarkably  mild. — 
The  lawns  are  as  bright  and  green  as  ours  in  the 
middle  of  May,  and  the  gardens  are  yet  gav  with 
Roses,  Chrysanthemums  and  Laurustinus,  uid  other 
flowers.  I  am  delighted,  at  every  step  I  take,  with 
the  profusion  of  evergreens  that  fill  up  every  little 
space  throughout  the  cities.  Laurels,  Bays,  Yews, 
Cypresses,  Aucidsas,  HoUies,  Jqiupers,  Khododen- 
drons,  Ivys,  &u;.,  clothe  every  wall  and  door  yard 
with  a  verdure  as  fresh  and  luxuriant  as  we  could 
hope  for  in  the  month  of  June.  This  is  some  com-* 
pensation  for  the  muddy  streets  and  rainy,  murky 
weather  that  continually  prevails.  I  have  not  seen 
the  sun  half  a  dosten  times  since  I  have  been  here^ 
and  then  only  glimmering  through  a  fog.  I  eat 
breakfast  at  eight  in  the  morning,  by  cawile-light, 
and  dine  at  four  in  the  afternoon  by  candle-light ;  we 
are  hardly  aware  of  its  being  day,  till  night  returns 
again,  ft  takes  three  or  four  days  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  one. 

Large  quantities  of  American  apples  have  been 
bibugnt  into  Liverpool  recently,  but  the  most  of  them 
have  been  of  indifferent  quality,  and  badly  gathered 
and  picked,  and  hence  they  do  not  command  high 
prices,  nor  do  us  any  credit,  —  nor  can  the  shippere 

gain  by  the  operation.  There  is  an  unfailing  market 
ere  for  our  orchard  products,  but  to  make  the  ship- 
ment of  them  profitable,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  select  varieties  be  sent,  that  they  be  carefully 
hand-picked  and  packed  in  the  best  manner.  One 
barrel  will  then  sell  for  as  much  as  three  or  four ; 
and  the  frieght,  which  is  the  great  item,  will  be  no 
more  on  a  barrel  that  will  sell  more  readily  for  $5^ 
than  one  that  will  bring  only  $2.  Many  of  the 
apples  I  see  here  cried  up  as  "nice  American  apples," 
"beautiful  American  apples,"  be,  would  scareely 
sell  at  all  in  our  market^  yet  they  are  sold  here  at  3 
to  6  cents  each. 

The  English  people  have  fairly  given  up  growing 
apples  for  market,  unless  it  be  Ckxllins,  m.,  that 
come  in  early  for  cooking,  and  Beaufins,  See,  for 
dr3ring.  They  see  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
compete  with  American  orchardists.  -Yesterday  I 
examined  two  or  three  hundred  varieties  in  the  fruit 
rooms  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and 
among  them  all  there  was  not  a  single  large,  clear 
colorra  fine  looking  specimen.  One  would  supposes 
at  first  sight,  that  they  were  all  wind^falls  gathered 
from  under  the  trees  last  August.  The  noxhurj 
Riueetf  FaU  Pippin^  and  Bhode  Idamd  Crreening, 
were  among  the  oest  specimens,  and  they  were  not 
half  the  size  we  grow  them.  Tho  most  esteemed 
varieties  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Thokpson.  such 
as  Pearson's  Plate,  Warmeley  Pwphif  Pomme 
Royalf  (not  our  Pomme  Royan  Gotden  Harveyf 
Sturmer  Pippirty  £»:.,  are  amatl  inferior  looking 
things,— 'in  uze  from  that  of  a  small  Pomme  Grte 
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to  that  of  a  Siberian  Crah, — but  they  aare  genenHy 
harder  and  richer  than  ours.  The  Newtown  Pippin 
and  Roxbury  Russet  come  nearer  the  English  taste 
than  any  other  varieties  we  cultivate.  I  had  some 
Northern  Spy  and  Melon  with  me,  that  I  have  here 
now  in  Lonaon  in  fine  condition.  They  have  elicited 
the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them.  There 
are  indeed  no  such  apples  to-day  in  England.  The 
Northern  Spy  may  be  sent  to  Covent  Garaen  market, 
just  as  well  as  to  Fulton  or  Washington  markets, 
New  York.  The  pears  in  the  markets  here  now,  are 
from  France  or  the  Island  of  Jersey.  They  come  in 
half-bushel  baskets,  containing  60  to  100,  according 
to  the  size  of  fruit.  They  are  packed  in  very  dry 
soft  meadow  hay  —  a  layer  of  this  hay  two  or  three 
inches  deep  is  laid  on  the  bottom,  tnen  a  layer  of 
Aniit,  then  another  of  hay,  and  so  on  to  the  top» — the 
fruits  are  not  allowed  to  touch,  and  in  this  way  they 
go  any  distance  witii  entire  safety.  I  saw  at  Liver- 
pool little  baskets  of  Gkntt  Moreeau  and  Chavmonidj 
60  in  each,  sold  for  $3  to  (4  each  to  the  confection- 
era  and  market-women  to  retail. 

In  Covent  Garden  Market,  which  is  head-quarters 
for  all  rare  and  fine  warden  commodities,  I  see  fine 
*  St.  Oermains,  (the  old  one,)  Marie  Loidse^  Peuse 
Colmar,  Winter  JVHis,  Beurre  Ranees  Easter 
BeurrCf  &cc.,  sold  at  12|  to  18]  cents  each.  If  we 
ever  succeed  in  raising  pears  beyond  what  may  be 
required  for  home  consumption,  they  will  find  market 
and  good  prices  here.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand, 
I  might  say  five  thousand,  ever  tastes  a  fine  pear. — 
There  is  also  a  fair  supply  of  new  potatoes  from 
Holland,  sold  at  about  twenty-five  cents  per  quart. 
There  is  plenty  of  Asparagus,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Rhubarb,  Mushrooms,  and  lul  other  vegetable  luxu- 
ries. The  Flower  Market  is  very  rich.  Boquets 
are  made  up  very  tastefully  by  women  who  buy  the 
flowers  from  the  Florists  and  make  a  business  of 
preparing  and  selling  the  bouquets.  You  can  have 
a  nosegay  for  a  penny — a  single  rose  and  a  leaf. 
For  a  shilling  (26  cents)  you  can  have  a  pretty 
Bouquet  of  Roses,  Primroses,  Heliotropes,  Asaleas, 
Stc.  (to  higher,  and  you  eel  CamiUias,  Heaths, 
Epacris,  kc. — higher  still,  and  you  get  Orange  Flow- 
ers, Cape  Jassimines,  Cyclamens  and  Euphorbias ; 
and  if  you  offer  half  a  gumea  ($2,60)  you  ^et  a  gem 
of  beauty,  combininfr  tal  these,  arranged  with  exqui- 
site taste.  So  much  for  fruits  and  flowers,  and  I 
find  that  I  must  close  on  that  head.      ^ 

T  found  on  my  arrival  in  London  that  the  Smith- 
field  Club  was  holding  its  Annual  Christmas  Show 
of  Fat  Cattle.  I  embraced  the  opportunity  to  see  it. 
The  animals  were  all  enormously  fat,  even  to  a  down- 
right deformity,  —  in  many  cases  huge,  unwieldly 
masses  of  fat,  not  inappropriately  termed  bv  some, 
^animated  oil-cake  and  beet-root  machines.''  The 
fattening  process  in  the  case  of  these  animals  appears 
to  be  carried  to  an  extreme ;  no  market  requires  it, 
and  no  profit  can  result  from  it,  nor  is  any  expected, 
I  believe. 

The  purposes  of  the  Club  are  to  induce  experiments 
that  will  test  the  capacities  of  the  various  breeds  for 
fattening,  and  the  enects  of  different  sorts  of  food  and 
modes  of  feedincf.  It  undoubtedly  brings  out  results 
that  will  be  bi^ly  useful  to  the  breeders  and  feeders 
of  animals.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  these  exper- 
iments are  able  to  carry  them  out  to  any  extent,  and 
the  public  at  large  have  the  benefit  of  them.  No 
restrictions  as  to  feed  are  imposed ;  but  the  articles 
of  food  must  be  certified,  as  well  as  the  age  of  the 


animals.  The  oxen  and  steers  are  divided  into  si« 
classes,  according  to  age,  weighty  Sic.;  cows  and 
heifers  into  three  classes,  according  to  age ;  sheep 
into  ten  classes,  according  to  breed  and  age ;  pigs 
into  four  classes,  according  to  age.  In  the  first  class 
of  oxen  and  steers,  three  premiums,  amounting  to 
£60  (9260)  were  awarded ;  in  the  second  the  same ; 
in  the  third  $226,  and  so  on.  From  this  you  will 
see  how  considerable,  I  ought  to  say  how  princely, 
the  premiums  are;  and  so  they  ought  to  be,  for 
most  of  the  competitors  are  Princes,  Dukes,  Earls, 
and  other  nobles. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  the  Queen's 
husband,*  is  an  active  member  of  this  Club,  and  is 
showing  masterly  skill  in  the  breeding  and  feeding 
of  various  sorts  of  live  stock.  He  carried  off*  the 
first  prize  of  £30  ($160)  in  the  first  class  of  oxen 
and  steers,  for  a  Hereford  ox  4  years  and  six  months 
old,  fed  on  oil  cake,  roots,  bean  meal,  hay,  and  green 
food.  The  animal  was  very  attractive.  When  I 
saw  him,  three  of  the  best  artists  were  taking  his 
portrait.  He  was  a  low,  small  animd,  of  a  dim  red 
color,  with  a  white  face  and  chest.  He  belongs  to 
what  is  called  the  white  faced,  or  new  Hereford 
breed.  There  were  specimens  of  Short  Horns,  Dev- 
ons,  Scotch,  Welsh,  &cc.,  all  the  most  perfect  of  their ' 
kind.  The  show  of  sheep  and  pigs  was  varied  and 
highly  interesting ;  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  now 
with  further  details. 

There  waa  also  a  fine  show  of  field  roots.  I  saw 
extraordinary  globe  beets  of  yellow  and  red  —  Skir- 
ving's  improvra  Swedes,  some  of  them  weighing  26| 
pounds.  Mr.  SKi&virro  carries  on  the  nursery  and 
seed  business  extensively  at  Liverpool,  and  continues 
from  year  to  year  to  improve  this  valuable  root.  Our 
seedsmen  will  do  well  to  supply  themselves  with  his 
pure  and  genuine  seed.  Messrs.  Gtbbs  U  Co.,  of 
London,  have  the  Globe  Beet  seed  alluded  to.  There 
was  a  large  display  of  implements,  such  as  Drill 
Machines,  Manure  and  Seea  Drop  Drills,  Iron  Plows 
and  Harrows,  Hay,  Straw,  and  ChaflT  Cutters,  Root 
Slicers,  Oil-cake  and  Seed  Crushers,  Pipe  and  Tile 
Making  Machines,  and,  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  imple- 
ments. Gutta  Percha,  that  new  and  wonderful  pro- 
duction, figured  largely.  An  entire,  room  was  filled 
with  articles  manufactured  from  it.  I  noticed  cart, 
carriage,  and  plow  harnesses  of  all  descriptions,  water 
pipes,  pails,  riding  whips,  bowis,  canes  as  pretty  as 
rose-wood,  and  an  endless  variety  of  useful  and  fancy 
articles. 

Glass  milk  pans  are  coming  into  general  use  among 
the  dairy  people.  A  great  variety  was  exhibited. 
I  saw  patent  sack  holders  on  wheels,  answering  for 
a  holder  and  barrow  at  the  same  time.  Our  mulers 
and  grain  dealers  ought  to  have  it,  and  indeed  farmers. 

I  nave  seen  a  multitude  of  things  that  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  of ;  but  I  have  already  drawn  this  out  too 
long.  You  will  not  be  anxious  to  hear  from  me  again 
for  some  time.  The  newspapers  will  tell  you  now 
the  curious,  impossible  people  of  France  have  dis- 
carded their  Cavaignacs,  Lamartines,  Marrasts,  Ledru 
Rollins,  and  all  their  patriots  that  formed  and  pre- 
served their  Republic,  and  have  placed  Loms  Napo- 
leon, who  has  said  something,  but  done  nothing  for 
them,  almost  by  acclamation,  in  the  Presidential 
chair.  Yours,  P.  B. 


-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


•The  exhaustion  of  moisture  by  a  plant  is  in  the 
ratio  of  the  surface  of  its  leaves  and  stalks  presented 
to  the  sun  and  air. 


1849. 
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SBSQBIFTION   OF  TWO  XltrS  NBW  HATI7B  AFFLBS  OF  WBSTBBH  HBW  TOBK. 


Wb  ta]ce  pleasure  in  pie- 
senting  our  readers  two  now 
Apples  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence. We  been  acquain- 
ted with  the  Bailbt  Swbbt 
for  two  years,  and  do  not 
hesitate  in  saying  that  it  is 
the  finest  looking  and  richest 
sweet  apple  of  its  season. 
Mackib^s  Cltdb  Bbaftt 
possesses  all  the  good  qual- 
ities of  a  first  rate  Desert 
Apple.  It  comes  in  at  a 
season  when  good  apples 
are  'very  scarce^  and  h^ce 
it  is  particularly  valuable. 
Both  of  these  apples  com- 
bine beauty  ainl  good  quality. 

Bailbt  Swbbt -■- Power- 
soft Sfpeet, — ^This  is  a  splen- 
did Sweet  apple,  received 
from  E.  A.  McKat,  of  Na^ 
pies,  Ontario  Co.,  who  called 
it  the  Paterson  Sweety  and 
is  sud  by  him  to  have  been 
introduced  from  the  east  by 
Peter  Patbrson,  of  York, 
Livingston  Co.  Since  then 
we  have  been  informed  from 
good  autkoritv  that  it  origi- 
nated with  UALvm  P.  Bai- 
lbt, Esq.,  of  Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  hence 
its  name.  Size  very  large,  roundish  oblong,  slightly 
ribbed.  Stalk^ibout  half  an  inch  long,  slender  and 
in  a  deep  cavity.  Calvx  closed  and  nearly  covered 
with  folds  of  the  flesh  that  grows  in  around  it  ineffu- 
larly,  giving  a  peculiar  appearance  here.  Skin 
smooth  and  fair,  nound  color  pale  yellow  sometimes 
striped  and  mottled  with  bright  red  and  stripes  of 


Maeki^e  Clyde  BetmOy. 


Bailey   Sweet. 

darker,  and  some  specimens  entirely  covered,  except 
at  the  stem  and  eye,  with  bright  red  and  clouded 
with  small  gray  specks.  Flesh  yellow,  fine  grained 
and  tender,  wiw  a  rich  saccharine  flavor  unequalled 
in  so  large  a  fruit.  In  form,  color, '  size,  kc,,  this 
fruit  is  admirable,  and  distinct  from  any  we  know. 
Novembjer  and  December.  We  kept  some  specimens 
until  April  last  year. 

Mackib's  Cltdb  Bbautt.^" 
A  beautiful  seedling  Apple,  from 
Matbbw  Mackib,  of  Clyde,  N.  Y. 
It  originated  in  a  seedling  orchard 
of  his  father.  The  tree  nas  been 
in  bearing  12  years,  and  is  a  fine 
grower  and  bearer,  size  large,  2| 
to  3  inches  in  diameter;  form  in- 
clining to  conical,  broadest  at  the 
base,  and  taperinjr  to  the  crown; 
slightly  ribbed.  Skin  smooth  and 
glossy-'^ ground  color  of  a  pale 
greenish  yellow,  crimson  in  the 
sun,  striped  and  mottled  with  light 
red  in  the  shade.  Stalk  quite  short 
and  slender,  in  a  deep  and  broad 
cavity.  Calyx  moderately  deep, 
closed  in  a  furowed  basin.  Flesh 
white^  fine  grained,  juicy  and  ten- 
der, with  a  splendid  sub-acid  flavor. 
In  use  October,  November  and 
December.  This  apple  is  far  bet- 
ter than  the  Autumn  Strawberry 
and  keeps  later.  Indeed,  taking 
sixe,  beauty  and  quality  into  the 
account,  it  must  soon  take  its 
appropriate  rank  among  the  very 
best. 


rjim. 
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VS  H.  EATO& 

Mr.  Editor: — I  see  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Farmer,  (Vol.  IX,  p.  68,)  a  notice  of  several  New 
England  apples,  one  of  which  is  the^.E^^.  You 
say  }^ou  believe  it  originated  on  the  farm  of  James 
EusTis,  Esq.9  of  Southboro,  Mass.,  which  is  a  mis- 
take, as  it  originated  on  the  fami  of  <  FAANas  Sktth 
ai  South  Reading,  one  of  our  first  settlers,  and  is 
known  here  by  the  name  of  Bm  Jhiple.  It  is  thus 
noticed  in  a  poem  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Lillet 
Eaton  at  a  Bi-centennial  Celebration  of  the  town  of 
Reading  in  1844: 

"  A  son  of  Francii,  Ben^  by  name. 
Pint  reused  that  apple,  known  to  ftme. 
So  juicy,  rich,  of  navor  fine 
That  atill  for  him  is  called  the  *  Ben.' " 

It  is  one  of  the  best  apples  that  we  have  in  New 
Eni^land  ;  a  late  fall  or  early  winter  apple,  but  I  have 
a  friend  that  says  he  keeps  it  until  July.  It  has 
been  introduced  of  late  years  into  Essex  and  Middle- 
sex county  nurseries  ^uite  extensively  by  a  distin- 
guished fruit  culturist,  Jaues  Eustis,  Esq.,  of  this 
place — hence  the  name  of  Eustis,  So,  Readings 
Mats,  JAfi.,  1849. 

PRBSERviNe  Buds  and  Grafts. — The  mode  sug- 
gested by  T.  G.  Yeomans  of  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  of 
preserving  the  scions  of  fruit  trees  in  moist  saw-dust, 
has  provM  superior  to  any  other.  It  is  better  than 
damp  moss  in  the  facility  with  which  the  scion  may 
be  perfectlv  embedded  in  it,  leaving  no  interstices, 
and  it  excels  most  sand  in  being  lighter,  more  spongy, 
and  entirely  free  from  a  grit  which  may  injure  a  knife. 
We  have  without  any  difficulty  preserve  scions, 
which  were  cut  in  the  summer,  for  budding,  till  the 
following  spring,  and  inserted  them  as  grafts  with 
entire  success ;  and  we  have  kept  winter-cut  grs^ 
till  midsummer  perfectly  fresh,  and  employed  them 
successfully  in  budding.  A  bushel  of  saw-dust  will 
retain  its  moisture  for  many  weeks  nearly  unaltered ; 
but  water  must  not  be  applied  too  copiously,  or  water 
soaking  and  decay  will  be  the  result.  The  north 
side  of  a  building,  or  a  cellar,  is  the  best  place.  — 


•^^^^^%^^^t^\^<» 


M.  Masson,  the  head  gardener  at  the  Luxembourg, 
has  lately  grown  a  new  root  called  the  Ulucco,  whidi 
can  veiy  well  it  .is  thought,  replace  the  potato.  It 
oriffinally  comes  from  Peru,  and  grows  perfectly 
weU  in  the  open  air ;  the  flavor  is  very  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  potato.  In  addition,  the  part 
above  ground  fomishes  a  very  agreeable  vegetable, 
something  like  the  bean  in  flavor.  Three  crops  of 
the  ffreen  part  can  be  obtained  the  siune  season.— 


The  Melon  Apple. — Among  the  remarkably  fine 
fruits  shown  at  the  Pomological  Ck)nvention  in  New 
York,  some  specimens  c^  Uiis  new  apple,  described 
in  our  last  volume^  were  greatly  admired.  They 
were  from  Rochester  and  Macedon,  N.  Y.  Its  beauty, 
as  weU  as  its  unusual  juicyness  and  freshness  of 
flavor,  will  make  it  much  sought  after  as  a  dessert 
fruit. — ^/forttevtoiml. 


At  Cheshire,  Mass.,  there  is  an  apple  tree  meas- 
uring thirteen  feet  in  circumference,  which  has 
borne  from  ninety  to  one  hnndred  and  ten  bushels  of 
apples  in  a  season* 


N.   T.   ST4TE  AaBIOULTOaaL  800IBTT. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the 
Assembly  Chamber  in  Albany  on  the  17th  and  18th 
of  Januii^,  was  well  attended  by  delegates  from 
various  sections  of  the  State.  The  proceedings 
were  very  interesting,  and  characterized  tibroughout 
with  much  harmony  and  unanimity ;  but  we  have 
only  room  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  most  important. 

The  Society  designated  Stracdsb  as  the  location 
of  its  next  Annual  Fair-~provided  security  be  given 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Elxecutive  Committee,  that 
the  loc&l  expenses  of  thdFair,  (not  exceeding  ^,600) 
be  discharged  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  ae  follows  : — 

/Vefidim^— John.  A.  Kiiro,  of  Queens. 

Vice  Presidmtt-^Ut  dbtiict,  Ju.  Monroe  of  New  York  • 
2d,  Saxton  Smith,  of  Putnam;  3,  E.  P»  Prantice,  of  Albany; 
4,  Le  Roy  Mowry,  of  Waahincton  ;  5,  Wm.  Fuller,  jf  On- 
ondaga; 6,  David  Maine,  of  Madison;  7,  John  DeloMd,  of 
Seneca;  8,  Henry  W.  Rogers  of  Erie. 

Correaponding  Secretant^B,  P.  Johnson,  of  Albany. 

Recording  Secretary.— John  McD.  Mclntyre  of  Albany. 

TVMwwfr— Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany. 

Executive  CommUtee—J.'S.  Burnett,  of  Onondaga  ;  P.  N. 
Rust,  of  Onondaga;  Henry  Wayne,  of  Oneida;  J.  J. 
Viele,  of  Rensselaer  ;  Samuel  Cheever,  of  Saratoga. 

FRJBMIUM 8  AWABDEII. 

Oil  Farms.— Ist  premium  to  H.  F,  E.  Foster,  Lakelands, 
Seneca  co.,  silver  cup,  value  $50.  (Hon.  P.  Crispel,  jr.,  of 
Ulster,  having  received  the  2d  premium  lost  year,>ind  being 
assi^ed  the  some  position  this  year,  the  certificate  of  the 
Society  and  a  set  of  transactions  is  awarded,  pursuant  to  the 
rules  of  the  Society.)    2d,  E.  C.  Bliss,  WestSeld,  Chautau- 

2ue  CO.,  $30;  3d,  McCuIlock  &  Kirtlond,  Cantonment  farm, 
rreenbush,  |20;  4th,  John  Carpenter,  Wales,  Erie  county. 
Set  Transactions. 

ExperiiuenU  for  three  uear»f  with  wceesshe  crops j  to  test 
the  value  of  manures, — W.  D.  Osbom,  Port  Byion,  $20 

Mahagebisnt  of  Fihe  Wooled  SHKEP.  —  Hon.  p.  S. 
Curtiss,  Canaan,  Col.  co..  $50.  J.  S.  Randal,  Clay,  Onou. 
co^  statement  recommended  for  publication. 

Farm  Crops.—  Winier  Wheat.  2  octct.— 1st,  Amos  Mil- 
ler, Vernon^  Oneida  co.,  44  bnsh.  per  acre,  $20;  2d,  Ira 
Apthorp.  Riga,  Monroe  co.,  43  26-60  bush,  per  acre,  $15- 
3d,  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  Chau.  co.,  43  bush  per  acre,  $5! 

Indian  Conty  2  acre*.— 1st,  Hon.  P.  Crispel,  Hurley,  Ulster 
CO.,  90-5  bush,  per  aero,  $20;  2d,  Benj;  Enos,  De  Ruyter, 
Madison  co.,  89-14  bush,  per  acre,  $15;  3d,  Levi  F.  Marshal 
Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  86^8  bush  per  acre,  $5;  Wm.  Wright 
Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  114-36  bush  per  acre.  (Mr.  Wright  had 
only  one  acre  measured ;  as  by  the  rules  of  the  Society  two 
were  required^  no  premium  could  be  awarded.  FV>m  a 
statement  fbmished  by  Mr.  Wright,  it  appears  he  had  in  the 
same  field  about  ten  acres,  of  which  the  yield  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  acre  measured.) 

Barley,  2  acre*.— 1st,  Melos  Adams,  Martinsburgh,  Lewis 
o).,  62i  bush,  per  acre,  $15;  2d.  Eluha  M.  Brafley,  East 
Bloomiield,  Ontario  co.,  60-9  bush,  per  acre,  $10;  3d,  Benj. 
Enos,  De  Ruyter,  Madison  co.,  54-25  hush,  per  acre,  $5. 

Oats,  2  orre*.- 1st,  EUsha  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield, 
Ontario  CO.,  89i  bush,  per  acre,  $15;  2d,  Daniel  Jenison 
Galen,  Wayne  co.,  87*  bush,  per  acre,  10;  3d,  Benj.  Enos. 
De  Ruyter,  86i  bush,  per  acre/s.         '      '      '        J  '=-"°«» 

BeanSf  1  acre.— 1st,  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  Chautauque 
CO.,  33i  bush,  per  acre,  $10. 

Timothy  Seed.— E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  Chautauoiie,  $5. 

nax.—E.  C.  Bliss,  Wesifield,  1  acre  24  rods,  18*  buihcls 
seed,  431  lbs.  lint,  $5. 

Root  Crops.— Po/oToe* /or  table  use.— Ut.  Samuel  H. 
Church,  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  269i  bush,  per  acre,  $15; 
Wm.  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  co.,  experiments,  10. 

^^.^J"^**''  *  acre.  — 1st,  John  Ro^,  Riga,  Moni«e 
CO.,  1489  bush,  per  acre,  at  50  lbs.  per  bush.,  $8. 

^xSZ^I'^'lT}^^  ^^'  ^^^Vy  Fredonia,  at  the  rate 
of  1081  bosL  at  50  Ibs^  par  bosh.,  $8. 
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Sola  Baga,  1  am. — l«l 

ReiMaaliier  CO.,  HW  bn»h., , .  ,--- 

BuTTSB  Diliux%— IM,  Jafan  HoUieit,  CtisifDOg,  BHvet 

OUP,  TSIUD  |50. 

Bdtter.— Ill,  John  Holbeit,  Cbemaiu;.  115;  Sd,  Hon. 
H.  C.  TulhU!,  CsTiin,  10-  [ThasbovB  Eullut,  c»mpri»ing 
5  tnbs,  WM  sold  re»41y  lo  genUamen  in  (his  ciiy  st  25  cu. 
per  lb.,  utd  tud-iDUiy  nun  been  eihibited  of  like  quality 

Ast,  Chu.  Lee,  Penn 
,  5  imd  diploma. 

,„. ^ .  _jr  which  the  Sociptj' iiad 

offere.!  iha  lum  of  $300,  nu  proBenled  by  Jo».  II,  Salubury, 
ud  the  nine  bta  been  lelerrad  lo  ■  comioiiiee  for  eiaiaina- 
tion,  (Uid  tlieii  report  wiil  be  aimaunced  u  lOon  as  received. 

An  ntch,  M .  D. ,  of  Stdem,  Wsahington  counly,  hut  6a- 
iahaii  h»  iuney  of  that  county,  for  which  the  >um  of  J2IXI 
itM  Hpptoptiaied,  and  it  will  be  received  in  lime  for  the 
tiahnciionilobeiubinittedlo  the  Lenehtura. 

Desioni  tob  F.km  Dwblubos.— F.  R.  EUioL  of  Cieve- 
hnd,  Ohio,  direaeaied  a  deaigu  of  a  faim  dwelling  with 
deicription,  pUn,  and  elevatlaii,  which  were  eiamined  and 

Boll,  of  Eielar,  preeenled  a 
._-ii  bouae,  which  nuvery  much 
•pproved,  and  a'diploma  i*  awarded. 

■BXBiBrnoH  or  ramrB. 

FVom  out  of  tlut  SiiK*.— MonlreBl  Horlicultuiri  Society, 
90  choice  Taiieuei.  Contribuion,  J.  Frathinghaiii,  Eiq., 
W.  Lunn,  M™.  Mclntoah,  G.  ShephenL 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  F.  R.  Elliott  and  Fro£  J.  B.  KirtliDd,  16 
wietiei:  J.  Qallup^  IT. 

J.  C.  Holmea,  Eeq..  of  Detroit,  fonvaided  fiom  A.  C. 
Hubbsrd,  Troy,  Hichipn,  15  varietie*,  and  Irom  Judge  Hub- 
berd,  FlymouUi,  Slichiaan,  8  variBtiea. 

Michael  Oender,  of  Canada  Went,  by  Haiter  Clevebuid 
Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  10  Varietiea. 

The  thwka  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  each  of  the 
CDutribulon  u  well  a*  tottaeMantrealHortkutlunil  Society, 
and'the  Secretary  wua  directed  to  forU'aid  to«acb  the  Diplo- 
ma of  the  Sodety. 

/Voni  our  (nm  Stall.— J.  H.  Watta,  Rochester,  line  apeci- 
mene  of  the  Northern  Spy,  and  a  beautiful  painting  of  diia 
Eoe  fruit,  and  throuih  Hr.  Wans,  from  the  foUowinK  oon- 
trihuton :  Thotnoa  Jobnaon,  Brishton,  5  Tahetiei;  H.  R. 
Brown,  Greece,  7  :  H.  Hooker,  Bnghlon,  11 ;  C.  K.  Adnnu, 
Oadea,  6 ;  T.  Rhoorback,  Greece,  IS  :  J.  C.  Campbell, 
Rochester,  6.    C.  Faulk,  Honeoyo  Falia,  Seedling  Pear. 

lobB  De1a£eld,  Oakland,  Newtown  Fippina,  and  from 
Waterloo,  through  Hi.  D..  S4  vaiietiea:  fiom  Tyre,  11 : 
Romulua,  3  ;  Juniua,  1  vanety,  the  King  Apple. 

Judge  Mller,  Rocheater,  2  varietioi  Winter  Fear. 

John  DouallBn,  Greece,  Motuoe  county,  7  varietiea  Appit 

JoMtph  Caiy,  Albany,  tnbellB  and  Catawba  Giapet,  vef 
Cue  and  aa  freih  aa  whoa  picked. 

B.  Hodie,  jr.,  Bu&lo  Nuieeiy,  5  varietiea  and  Stannacd 
Seedling  Apple. 

EllWBUger  &  Barry,  Ht.  Hope  Nmaniet,  fine  apedmeoa 
of  Nonhem  Spy  and  Melon  Applet. 

W.  R.  Coppock,  Bu»lo,  4  varietiea. 

B.  P.  Joboaon  praiented,  (Erotn  Ce- 


loboBon  praiented,  (Erotn  Cayun  co.,)  5  varietin. 
Uarwood,  United  Socie^  of  Shaken,  Niikayoiia, 
a.    Samuel  Rose,  nune  Society,  Watarvliet,  6  vai. 


Herman  WendaU,  M.  D.,  Alhuiy,  4  . 

1  Apple,  and  5  Painting  Seedling  Cherry. 

T.  C.  " T»._!__     ^ —     . 


la  Winter  Fear; 


T.  C.  Petan,  Darien,  Qeoeeee  county,  14  varietiea. 
'  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock,  6  varieties  apples. 

H.  Snyder,  Kinderhook,  6  varietios. 

Wilien,  Thorbum  &  Teller,  13  vor.  Apple,  9  Pear. 

A.  Marka,  Greene  coouly,  4  varietiea. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ward,  Albany,  7  var.  from  hit  bnn  in  N.  J. 

J.M.  Lovett,  Albany,  aplendid  Bouquet  of  natural  graeaea. 

Fred.  W.  Ley,  Qreece,  Monroe  co..  by  J.  Alleyn,  Rochei- 
tar,  la  varisdea  Apple.     W.  D.  Osborn,  Port  Byron,  2  var. 

Jamea  Wilson,  Albany,  splendid  display  of  Camolia-Jep- 
imicas,  iic,  in  full  bloom. 

Frot  Emmons.  Albany,  beautiful  apecimen  of  Painting  of 
Cuttants.    Hon.  F.  Bellinger,  Herkimer,  Middle  '  ~'— 

P.  H.  Warner,  Columbia,  Herkimer  do.,  do. 

Sheldon  Goodrich,  Aurelina.  Cayuga  ca,  3  vai 

A  beautifully  arranged  box  of  Indian  Com,  by  Mn.  B.  B. 
Kirtland.  Greenbuah. 

The  thooki  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  the  Contribu- 


CobUfi'  JPtjtartnimt 


BOTANY. -FBtnr  AND  BBBD. 
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Thi  Fbdit.-. 


The  ultimate  object  of  the  whole  veeatable 
mganintian  appeen  to  be  the  produclian  of  fhdt:  vAichia 
the  agent  through  which  the  reproduction  of  the  speciea  is  , 
accomplished.  Alter  the  leed  ia  perfected  inannusl  plants, 
they  aoon  wither  and  die :' the  flower  always  n^cedea  the 
fruit,  ai^  ia  necessary  to  ita  develupmenl  and  perfectioo. 
Tbe  fruit  consuta  of  two  parta,  vii :  the  piricaji  and  tha 
'  le  seed-covering  and  the  seed :  the  pericarp  ia ' 
some  plants,  tut  the  seed  is  eaacnlial  in  all.  In 
oua  plimta,  aa  tbe  ptne  apruce,  Ac.,  the  seed  is 
naked  a  nd  destitute  of  the  pericarp. 

Thepaniciop  ii  the  part  which  F^.  1. 

lovelops  the  seed,  whatever  be  its 
.ubstance  or  structure.     Fig.  1.     In 
the  peach  imd  plum,  this  ia  a  fleahy,    | 
pulpy  substance,, — m  the  oak  and 
Fib.  2.   walnnt,    ■   denae    hard  i 
shell:  (fig.  3.)  thus  the 
J^     Btnictnie   and   compost  | 
^1^    don  of  the  pericarp  vi- 
■    ]H   riei  in  difTarent  plants, 
I  'iH    from  a  aolt  watery  pulp 
MM   to  a  deaae  shell.     The 
H|^P  process  of  the  ripening  of 

chemiral ehangea  produc- 
ed by  the  sclion  of  light,  heat  and 
air,  and  perhaps  other  agents.  Peri- 
carps have  received  specific  lAmea, 
according  to  Ihalr  form  and  ilruciure: 
Fig,  3.  that  of  the  pea 

and  bean  ia  ca1|. 
ed  a  pod,— that 
of  the  walnut  &, 

.butternut  ia  called  a  nut,  —  that  of  the 

apple  Bad  pmr,  a  pome,— rtiat  of  the  ctu^ 

whortlebeiry,  a  berry,  ftc.— 

Thi  figure  represent  the  pericarp,  or 
seed  capsule  of  the  cenotheia. 
Thi  Sku>.— The  seed  contains  the  rudiments  of  a  new 

C'   It,  and  ia  the  final  product  of  ell  the  complicated  and 
utiful  pioceues  of  vegetation.     The  eneotial  porta  of 
the  aeed  are,  the  ailrgxmnUi,  the  albanioi  and  die  rmbryc. 

The  iatfgtmrnU  are  composed  of  several  distinct  layers, 
which  constitule  the  immediate  coverings  of  the  other  parts. 

The  aOrm^i  lioa  next  to  the  integuments,  oonslinitiiig  the 
principal  bi^  of  some  seeds  ;  it  is  a  whitish  substance  com- 
posed mainly  of  atoreh,  which,  by  the  chemical  ehangea 
which  it  undergoea  during  the  proceai  of  gennination,  aerves 
lo  nourish  the  embryo  pliml. 

The  tmtrao  oomprisoa  all  the  mdimenia  of  tba  new  plant: 
it  oonsiils  of  three  parts,  via:  fberadUalr  the  pbmuU,  and 
the  cotvUdon. 

The  radiailt  ia   the   port  which 

I  foima  the  root, — the  pbatatU  fbnos 

ithe  ascending  portion  of  the  plant, — 
the  cotyltdon  la  the  bulky  pen  of 
seeds,  and  f«ms  the  fint  leaves  of 
bean,  cucumber,  jtc.,  are  thick, 
fieshy  oud  oval,  when  they  fint  rise 
above  the  lurbce  of  the  ground : 
these  support  the  plant  and  perform 
the  function  of  leaves  until  the  proper 
leivei  are  formed. 
«l  [  This  figure  ahowa  an  embryo 

with  ita  plumule  and  mdicale  devel- 
opedfromtliecotyledon:  a,  radicle; 
I  b,  plumule;  c,  cotyledon.] 


Fig.  3 

Thii 


troops,  in  the  eipedition  to  tha  wildemeu  to  Ci 
BcoHnpanied  by  hit  wife  and  child.  Who  but  an 
women  would  breve  the  perils  of  the  I^r  Weat  lo 


Mothers,  strive  not  so  to  educate  yoiir  childrei^ 
that  they  may  he  considered  prodi^es  of  learning,  at 
the  expense  of  health,  perhaps  life.  Let  mental  and 
physical  education  go  hand  in  hand — ;let  health  and 
knowledge  embrace  each  other, 

FEBiAi.E  Education. — ^It  was  a  judicious  resolu- 
tion of  a  father,  as  well  as  a  most  pleasing  compli- 
ment to  his  wife,  when  on  beitg  asked  what  he 
intended  to  do  with  his  girls,  he  replied ;  <<  I  intend 
to  apprentice  them  all  to  their  excellent  mother,  that 
they  may  learn  the  art  of  improving  time,  and  be 
fitted  to  become,  like  her,  wives,  mothers,  heads  of 
families,  and  useful  members  of  society."  Equally 
just,  but  bitterlv  painful,  was  the  remark  of  the 
unhappy  husbana  of  a  vain,  thoughtless,  dressy  slat- 
tern :  ^'  It  is  hard  to  say  it,  but  if  n^y  gipls  are  to 
have  any  chance  of  growing  up  good  for  anything, 
they  must  be  sent  out  of  the  way  of  their  mothers 
example." 

A  Good  Daughter. — A  good  daughter!  There 
are  other  ministers  of  love  more  conspicuous  than 
she,  but  none  in  which  a  gentler,  lovelier  spirit 
dwells,  and  none  to  which  the  heart's  warm  requitals 
more  joyfully  respond.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
comparative  estimate  of  a  parent's  love  for  one  or 
another  child.  There  is  .little  which  she  needs  to 
covet,  to  whom  the  treasure  of  a  good  child  has  been 
given.  But  a  so^'s  occupation  and  pleasure  carry 
him  abroad,  and  he  resides  more  among  temptations, 
which  hardly  permit  afifecticn  that  is  following  him 
perhaps  over  half  the  globe,  to  be  mingled  with 
anxiety,  until  the  time  when  he  cofries  to  relinquish 
the  shelter  of  his  father's  roof  for  one  of  his  own, 
while  a  good  daughter  is  the  steady  light  of  her 
parent's  house. — Mary  Mowatt, 


■^y^^F^^^^s^^^r^ 


SCIENCB  IN  THE  ElTCHEN. — ProfcsSOr  LXEBIG,  lu  a 

letter  to  Prof.  Silliman,  says  :  —  "The  method  of 
roasting  is  obviouslv  the  best  to  make  flesh  the  most 
nutritious.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  boiling  is  to 
be  interdicted.  If  a  piece  of  meat  be  put  into  cold 
water,  and  this  heated  to  boiling,  and  boiled  until  it 
is  'done,'  it  will  become  harder  and  have  less  taste 
than  if  the  same  piece  had  been  thrown  into  water 
already  boiling.  In  the  first  case  the  matters  grate- 
ful to  the  smell  and  taste,  go  into  the  extract — the 
soup  ;  in  the  second,  the  albumen  of  the  meat  coag- 
ulates from  the  surface  inward,  envelopes  the  interior 
with  a  layer  which  is  impregnable  to  water.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  soup  will  be  indiflbrent^  but  the  meat 
delicious." 


«^^^^^^»^^^^^^^ 


IBo^d*  m^partrntnt. 


A    WOBD  .TO    BOTH    AUn    YOUNO    MEN. 


Corn  Bread. — We  are  in  the  dally  habit  of  eating 
com  bread  made  after  the  following  recipe,  by  our 
good  landlady,  Mrs.  Norton,  of  Astoria.  It  is  equal 
to  anything  we  ever  tasted  :  —  To  one  quart  of  sour 
milk  add  two  teaspoonfuls,  well  stirred  in,  of  finely 
pulverised  salffiratus,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  piece  of  butter  as 
large  as  an  egg.  Salt  to  suit  the  taste,  and  then 
stir  in  the  meM,  making  the  mixture  about  as  stifl'  as 
for  pound-cake.    Now  comes  the  great  secret  of  its 

foodness.  Bake  mdck — to  the  color  of  a  rich  light- 
rown.  Eat  it  moderately  warm,  with  butter,  cheese, 
honey,  or  sugar-house  molasses,  as  most  agreeable  to 
the  palate. — American  Jigriculturist. 


An  intelligent  farmer  remarked  to  us,  a  few  days 
ago,  that  we  "  must  talk  to  the  boys,  the  yoimg  men 
01  America,  about  increasing  the  circulation  of  this 
journal.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  to  he  benefitted 
by  the  dissemination  of  books  and  papers^voted  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture — for  they  are  soon  to 
cultivate  the  f&rms  and  manage  the  estates  of  their 
fathers.  The  *  old  heads'  —  men  of  forty  years  of 
age  and  upwards—do  not  like  to  begin  improvements 
in  the  decline  of  life,  but  prefer  to  continue  in  the 
track  of  their  ancestors.  In  this  age  of  progress, 
however,  those  farmer's  sons  who  are  entering  upon 
active  life,  must  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  iSbided 
by  science  and  experience,  or  be  and  continue  in  the 
rear — a  reproach  to  the  age  and  their  pr<ffe88ion." 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  remarks  of  our 
friend,  and  we  commend  them  to  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  our  voung  readers.  The  great  improve^nents 
being  introduced  will  be  adopted  by  the  shrewdest 
and  wisest,  who  will  thereby  realize  profit;  while 
those  who^  through  either  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
continue  in  the  old  track,  will  be  losers.  But  a 
great  many  of  the  boy a»  and  young  men  of  America 
are  thinking  and  acting  aright,  we  have  now  before 
us  letters  from  several  of  them,  the  contents  of  which 
convince  us  that  there  is  an  increasing  desire  to  cul- 
tivate the  ndnd  as  well  as  the  toUj  an<f  at  the  same 
time.  They  are  doing  much  to  increase  th«  circula- 
tion and  usefulness  of  the  various  agricultural  jqur- 
nals  of  the  country.  The  following  letter  from  a 
young  man  in  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  speaks  to  the 
point  on  this  subject.  Had  we  space,  we  could  give 
letters  from  still  younger  friends  (some  only  15  years 
of  age,)  residing  in  mfi^rent  and  distant  sections  of 
the  country,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  dissemina- 
ting books  and  periodicals  pertaining  to  agriculture, 
horticulture,  &u;. 

Mr.  Moore  : — ^I  commenced  taking  your  valaable  paper 
when  I  was  17  years  of  age,  and  have  now  taken  it  three 
years^  and  hope  to  be  always  blest  with  that  privilege. — 
Considering  the  importance  of  such  a  paper  to  the  agricultu- 
ral portion  of  community,  I  have  embraced  every  opportunity 
in  ovder  to  obtain  as  many  subscribers  as  ixwsible ;  and 
although  I  met  with  many  prejudices  it  only  increased  my 
ambition — for  I  know  ^t  the  Gekesee  Farmer  is  one  of 
the  sunbeams  which  will  eventually  melt  the  ice  of  preju- 
dice that  has  so  long  bound  our  country  in  relation  to  Scien- 
tific as  well  as  Practical  Agriculture«  And  I  think,  if  the 
time  has  not  already  come,  it  is  not  fiir  distant,  when  the 
name  of  farmer  will  be  crowned  with  many  honors. 

I  have  increased  the  number  of  subscribers  horn  17  (which 
I  think  was  the  number  taken  the  past  year,)  to  45  —  and, 
with  the  hope  of  getting  more,  I  remit  for  fifty  copies. 

Oscar  Warren." 

FBEMTOM    ABITHBUBTIOAL    QUESTIONS. 

BT  I.  A.  CLARK. 

Friend  Moore: — ^I  have  noticed  in  some  of  the  late  num- 
bers of  the  Farmer  arithmetical  questions  for  farmer's  sons  ; 
and  as  some  may  have  leisure  during  the  long  x^inter  eve- 
nings to  solve  a  few  more,  I  send  vou  the  following.  Some 
hard  nuts  for  fynaefa  boys  to  crack : — 

$5  Premium, — On  the  side  of  a  mountain  grew  a  lofty  fir, 
which,  being  broken  by  the  wind  but  not  severed,  the  top 
r  C,]  struck  below  the  foot  of  the  tree  [B,]  50  feet,  and  a 
right  line  [  B,  E,]  from  the  base  of  the  tree  to  the  body  is  30 
feet.  What  is  the  length  of  the  pieces— the  height  of  the 
tree  [B,  C,]  being  150  feet? 

$3  Premium,— In  two  right  angled  triangles  A.  B,  E,  and 
D,  B,  C,  right  angled  at  B,  we  liave  the  side  A,  B,=«40, 
B,  C, a50  and  D,  E, a30 ;  required D,  B,  and  B,  £. 


=3= 
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$2  Premnon.— If  7i  oxen  eat  4i  aeres  of  graa  in  2  weeks, 
and  12  oxen  eat  4  2-5  acres  in  5  -weeks,  how  many  oxen  will 
eat  60  acres  in  8  weeks  ?  —  the  maa  being  at  first  equal  on 
every  acre  and  growing  uniformly. 

The  above  Questions  are  found  on  the  176th  page  of  the 
"  Prussian  Colculator/'  and  the  premiums  for  the  best  solu- 
tions will  be  paid  in  books.  The  solutions  can  be  sent  to 
your  office  or  to  myaddress,  "  Lakeville,  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y."  YouiB  truly,  Isaac  A.  Clark. 


■*^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Arithmetical  Questions.— We  wish  thoee  who  furnish 
us  with  Questions  for  this  department  not  only  to  make  their 
questions  perfect,  but  to  fbrnish  us  with  the  answers,  as  no 
question  wiU  be  inserted  unless  the  answer  accompanies  it. 


'%^t^%^^^t^^^^^e^ 


Rots,  if  you  would  be  resptettdj  try  to  be  what  you 
would  have  others  think  you  are  —  if  you  would  be  happy 
yourselves,  try  to  make  others  happy. 

Books  on  Asiicnltiure,  &c*— The  Publisher  of  the 
Farueb  keeps  sonmntly  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  the  most 
popular  and  valuable  works  pertaining  to  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, and  Rand  and  Domestic  Economy,  which  will  bo  sold  at  the 
lowest  cash  pxloos.  The  names  and  prices  of  a  portion  of  the 
books  art  annexed  :— 

American  Farmer's  Enofrclopedla.    $3  50  In  leather— doth  $8. 
American  Shepherd,  by  Morrell.    $1. 
Amorican  Agrienlttire.  by  Allen     $1. 
American  Poulterer's  Companion,  by  Bement.    $1. 
American  Vetezinarian,  by  Cole.    60  cents. 
Bnist's  Kitchen  Gardener.    76  cents. 
Bnel's  Farmer's  Companion.    76  cents. 
Chaptal's  Anicnltural  Chemistry.    £0  cents. 
]>owoing'8  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  or  America.    $1  50. 
Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  Allen.  Cloth,  75  ets. ;  paper,  50  cts. 
Farmer's  and  Emigrant's  Hand'Book.  ^  $1.* 
Fruit  Cultorist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas.    60  cents. 
Gardener's  Farmer's  Dictionary.    $1  50— leather,  $1  75. 
Horse^s  Foot— and  how  to  keep  it  sound.    26  cents. 
Johnson's  Agricultural  Chemistry.    $1  25. 
Loadon's  Ladies'  Flower  Garden.    $1  25. 
Liebgig'sAgrieultiiral Chemistry,  (new  edition.)  $1— paper,  75  cts. 
Liebgig's  Agricultural  and  Animal  Chemistry,  (pamphlet  edi- 
tions.)   25  cents  each 
Parson's  on  the  Rose.  $X  50.    Prince  on  the  Rose.  75  cents. 
Rural  Economy,  by  Boussingault.    $1  50. 
Stable  Economy,  by  Stewart.    $1. 
Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Rodgers*    75  cents* 
Smith's  Productire  Farming*    50  cents* 
Treatise  on  MUch  Cows-  88  cts.    Treatise  on  Goano*  25  cents* 
Youatt  on  the  Horse,  (new  editioh*)    $1  75* 
Youatt  on  the  Fig*    75  cents* 

OQh  Orders  from  a  distance  will  reeeiro  prompt  attention,  and 
the  books  forwarded  by  mail  or  Express  as  defdred. 

Addr«M  to  D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 

Jan.  1,  1840.  Rochester,  K.  T. 

Ketehma^a  Kofvrlng  Blaclilne—  Patented  July  10, 1847.— 
The  undersigned,  sole  proprietor  of  the  abore  machine  in  the 
States  (among  others)  of  Ohio,  Michigan.  Indiana,  Rentueky, 
Tennessee,  Viiginia,  Madne,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  &c.,  and  of  the  counties  of  Dutchess,  Columbia,  Greene, 
Washington,  West  Chester,  Saratoga,  Delaware,  Albany,  Rook- 
land,  Scheneotada,  Rirhmoud,  Liringston,  Oneida,  Monroe,  Rens- 
selaer. Otsego,  Wayne.  Tompkins,  Chemumr,  Broome,  Steuben, 
Hamilton.  Montgomery,  Putnam,  Warren,  Onondaga,  Niagara, 
Cattaraugus  and  Chautauque,  in  the  State  of  ^^^  York,  now 
oflfers  it  to  the  public  with  uie  utmost  confidence  in  its  success. 

During  the  past  season  it  has  been  perfected  and  thoroughly 
tested.  Durhig  each  dav  of  the  lato  State  Fair,  at  Buffslo,  its 
operation  was  witnessed  by  hundreds,  and  the  perfect  manner  of 
Its  cutting  uniTersally  acknowledged. 

The  subscriber  has  also  purchased  the  risht  of  "  Pease's  Im- 
proTement  on  Reaping  Macmlnes,"  (patented  Not.,  1848,)  which 
tmprorement  eonsbits  in  a  platf6rm  attached  to  the  machine  (as 
represented  in  the  cut,)  and  from  which  the  grain  is  raked  oflF  by 
the  drirer  of  the  team,  by  means  of  a  lever— thereby  throwing  off 
the  grain  entirely  out  of  the  track  of  the  machine  in  its  next  turn 
round  the  field,  rendering  one  man  only  necessary  for  its  manage- 
ment, and  leaving  the  gxain  In  the  proper  sized  bunches  ready  for 
binding. 

The  attachment  of  this  "  rake  off "  (the  expense  of  which  is 
$25  only.)  enables  the  fkrmer  to  cut  his  hay  and  grain  with  the 
same  machine. 

Orders  for  the  purchase  of  rights  or  for  machines,  directed  to 
the  subseriber  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  meet  with  attention. 

[2-3m»J  S.  W.  HAWES. 

Sclona  ot  Cliolce  Fmlta*— Scions  of  all  the  leading  varie- 
ties of  fruit  can  be  furnished  by  the  subscribers.  Money  enclosed 
1^  mail  with  order  wiU  receive  prompt  attention. 

ELLWANGER  k  BARRY. 

Mt.  Hope  NuMeriss,  Boefaefter,  Feb.  1, 1849. 


SdentUlo  A^rtciiltare,  or  the  Klements  of  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Botany,  and  Meteorology,  applied  to  practioal  Agricul- 
ture :  by  M.  M.  RoDoaas,  H.  D.,  witbthe  approval  and  asslstanoe 
of  several  practioal  and  solentiflo  gennemen.  llie  work  Is  illus- 
trated by  a  large  nimiber  of  engraving  and  is  published  in  a 
neat  style,  well  bound,  and  aalLA  cheap. 

froTicKs  or  rm  woax. 

^  The  general  correctness,  brevity,  clearness,  and  multitude  of 
its  principles  appUcable  to  practical  agriculture,  that  first  and 
best  of  arts,  oommend  the  work  to  the  youth  of  out  land,  as 
wen  as  to  its  older  and  younger  agriculturists."— Pro/*  Chttttr 
Dewey,  Prineipal  RocheHer  Collegiate  Ifutitute. 

"  This  is  an  interesting  and  much  needed  vdume,  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  taste  of  that  intelligent  portion  of  the  com- 
munity for  whom  it  Is  more  partioulany  adapted— making  com- 
bined a  complete  ^^stemof  agricidture,  easuy  understood  and 
readily  defined."— AT  Y.  Farmer  md  Meekanie. 

*'  It  appears  to  be  ezoeedUkgly  well  adapted  A>r  the  purpose  of 
instruction.  It  is  concise  and  plain— neither  too  much  nor  too 
UtUe."— Hen.  Zadoek  PraU. 

ERASTU8  DARROW,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

Comer  Main  and  St.  Paul-streets,  Rochest«« 
09»  For  sale  by  th6  Publisher ;   also,  at  the  office  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  and  by  Booksellers  generally.  [1-lt*] 


Geneaee  Seed  Store  smd  As.  IVarehoase— Irvin;  HaZJ, 
opposite  the  Eagle  Hotelj  Bujfa to ^f.— Having  purchased  the 
Agricultural  and  Seed  d^Mtrtment  of  Messrs.  Nott,  Ezxiott  & 
Fitch,  we  intend  going  more  extensively  into  all  the  branches  of 
our  business.  We  shall  keep  constantly  for  sale,  all  kinds  of 
Imported  oit^  .^fB^rtcan  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  and  a  laxga 
assortment  of  the  most  wproved  iMlements  and  Machines  used 
by  the  Gardener  and  Farmer,  we  manufiacture  Fennock's 
wheat  Drill,  (the  most  perfect  and  substantial  Drill  in  use,)  the 
celebrated  Massachusetts  Eagle  C  Plow,  Drags.  Cultivators,  8cc., 
kc.,  all  of  the  most  approved  patterns  and  eouBtmction,  and  keep 
a  fhll  supply  of  all  the  Bjoston  and  Worcester  Plows,  Sub-soil, 
Delano,  Bnrrall's  Shell  Wheel,  Anthony's  Patent  Index,  &c.,  kc. 

Straw  and  Hay  Cutierg.-^We  keep  all  the  approved  patterns  of 
Straw  Cutters,  and  would  especially  invite  particular  attention  to 
our  assortment  of  Ruggles,  Nourse  k.  and  Mason's  Patent,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  1st  Premium  at  the  late  State  Fair  at 
Buffalo,  and  fbr  which  we  are  the  sole  ^ents  in  Rochester.— 
There  are  14  rises  of  this  cutter,  varying  in  price  from  $10  to  $28. 

Com  SheUen.—AH  the  different  sizes  of  Burrall's  celebrated 
Sheller.    Also,  Clinton's  and  other  approved  patterns. 

Clever  and  Timothy  Ssed  for  sale. 

Rochester,  Jan.  1, 1840..  RAP.UjJ£  k  BRIGGS. 

AsHcaltana  TToreliouae  and  Seed  Stove  at  BuflUo. 

— Afthe  request  of  numerous  friends,  we  have  opened  an  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  and  have  made  such 
arrangements  as  will  enabte  Us  to  keep  on  hand  a  large  and  fnil 
assortment  of  implements  of  any  useful  kind. 

We  have  also  arrangements  for  Trees  and  Seeds  equal  to  any 
other  eetabUsfament  in  the  Union.  Orders  and  patronage  solicited. 
Maau&cturers  are  requested  to  send  us  samples  of  their  imple- 
ments and  machines.  T.  C.  PETERS  k  BRO., 

Comer  Washington  and  Ezohange-sts. 

Buffalo,  Jan.  1,  1848.  [l-6t] 

AUmuijt  Agn^tenltimd  lUTiureliowBe  and  Seed  Stinre.— 
The  subscriber  being  a  sufferer  by  fire,  in  common  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  eitiaens  of  Albany,  (having  lost  his  store  and 
stock  on  (he  29th  of  October  last,)  has  secured  for  a  term  of 
years  the  new  and  extenMve  store,  No.  860  Broadway,  or  old 
Market-street,  a  few  doors  south  of  the  Post  Office,  ^niis  store 
being  145  fcei  deep  and  ftmr  stories  high,  is  much  larger  than  his 
former  one,  running  through  from  Broadway  to  the  Canal  Basin ; 
uid  Broadway  belxig  the  principal  thoroughfiue  in  the  city 
between  the  Boat  Landings  and  the  Depots,  the  location  u 
readily  found.  Theoe  advantages,  with  the  increased  fiMilities, 
will  enable  him  to  transact  many  times  Ihe  business  heretofore 
done  by  him,  and  more  convenient  for  the  trade  generally. 

In  oonneetion  with  these  changes,  he  is  ereeting  an  extensive 
manu&ctory  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  over  one  hundred  mechanics,  and  a  proportionate 
amount  of  labor-saving  machinery,  which  will  enable  him  at  all 
times  hereafter  to  exraute  orders  with  despatch.  A  continuance 
of  the  very  liboral  patronage  heretofore  bestowed  upon  his 
estabUshment  Is  soVolted.  H.  L.  EMERY. 

January  1, 1849. 

Mt*  Hope  Garden  sum!  Nmnserlea,  Roeheater,  IV*  Y*"— 

The  proprietors  of  this  EstabUdunent  solicit  the  attention  of 
Amateurs,  Horticulturists,  Nurserymen  and  dealers  in  trees,  to 
their  present  large  stock  of  well  grown,  thrifty  and  healthy 
FRUIT  TREES— comprising  the  verybe^t  varieties  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums,  and  all  other  fhiits.  Their  stock 
of  Dwarf  Pears,  Jlpples  ^  Cherries,  for  garden  culture,  is  the 
largest  in  the  union. 

The  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  is  abo  very  large, 
and  can  bo  furnished  at  low  prices.  Also,  Hedge  Plants,  such  as 
Buckthorn,  Privet,  Osage  Orange.  Norway  spruce,  Hemlock, 
Red  Cedar.'  American  Arbor  Vitse.  Ice.,  kc. 

All  orders  promptly  attented  to,  in  the  best  manner.  Cata- 
logues forwaxued  to  all  po«(  paid  apiAioants. 

Jan.  1, 1848.  &LW ANGER  k  BARRY. 
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Martcet  Prices  of  Agricaltaral  Products. 

V«wTork,Jaa.28,1840. 

Fu>va  /m>  JCbal.— Fair  boaineas  In  flour.  Tranaaetiona  rteoh 
4000  at  $5,50  a  5,66,  for  common  to  desirable.  Not  easy  to  get 
fair  parcels  below  6,  56— included  were  500  bbls.  New  Orleans  at 
$5,50— pure  sold  at  $6,87a6.  Meal  $3  for  Jeraor.  Bye  Flour  $8,26 
a8.87)<. 

GaAin.— Nothing  doing  in  wheat,  except  small  pareela  Long 
Island  at  $l,06al,10.  Com  In  moderate  demand— salea  15.000  bu. 
at  57a68  for  S.  O.  uni  new  white-69  for  old,  and  64065  for  yellow. 
Oata85ea6. 

PaoTiiiora.— In  Pork  not  mucii  mortment— Ohiois  $12,60al8JX) 
-salea  400  bUa.  state  at  $U.i0al4  and  160  bUs  city  prime  at 
$13,50.  Beef  steady,  with  aalea  800  bbla.  at  $12,50el8  for  mesa. 
Lard  ^9^*  Plokled  meata  a^ct.  Salea  20,000  pounds  greeae 
Lardat5K.    Dreaaed  Hoga  $6a6X. 

TAxxow-aalca  20.000  Iba.  at  9^,  cash. 

Asms  dnU-«mali  sales  at  $6,76  for  Pots.    Pearia  $7^K. 

CoTTon- buainesa  to  fUr  exttet  at  steady  psioea,  with  aalea  1600 
balea.    Fair  upland  7|^e7K— Orleans  79ia8. 


r,  Jan.  28, 1840. 

Fu>ua$5,50.  Wheat  $1A6.  Com44ota,  Oata26a28.  Bye 
68o.    Bari^  60e. 

PaoTiiioM.— Pork  in  hog  $5.25— mess  $13al4.  Beef,  ewt.  $8JMki 
$4.    Hama7eU.    Butter  12al5  eta.    Cheeae  6a6)i  cts. 

8Exo«.-CloTer  $8,50<i4.    Timothy  $1,26«2.    Flax  $1. 

Bound  Voimnes  of  the  Fanner* 

THE  NINTH  VOLUME  OF  THE  FABMER,  for  1848,  Just 
completed,  and  for  sale  bound  or  in  numbers,  as  preferred.  It 
contains  a  larger  amount  of  mattet  pertaining  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  than  any  similar  work  of  the  aame  price  erer  pub- 
liahed— and  la  illustiatod  with  oraa  kiohtt  B50RATiifos  nice, 
62)^  cents  bound  in  boards  and  leather —or  50  cents  in  marble 
paper,  with  doth  baeka. 

Also— complete  acta  of  the  Fanner  ttiim  its  commencement, 
(except  the  2d  T0lume.}8ubstantially  bound,  which  we  will  sell  at 
50  cents  per  rolume.  These  Tolulnes  are  not  suitable  for  sending 
by  man— but  we  hare  eopies  of  Yds.  6,  7,  and  8,  bound  In  paper 
eoTwa,  which  may  be  jnailed. 


THE  GENESEE  FARMER, 

A  MOVTHLT  JOURNAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE^ 

UXUSTRATED  WITH  KHORATllfOS  OV 

Tana  BnlkUnga,  Domestic  Aniinala,  ImplemenH,  Fruits,  kc. 


Tmt  TBifTR  VoLUMis  of  this  Journal  will  commence  on  the  lat 
of  January,  1840.  In  making  this  announcement  to  his  Aoairrs 
and  the  FAKJucas  and  Froit  Cultdkhts  of  the  country,  and  again 
asking  their  support  in  behalf  of  the  work,  the  Pnbliuier  has  the 
satisfaction  of  stating  that  the  Ornksee  Farmer  now  has  a  circu- 
lation KscRXDiRo,  ar  SKTSRAL  THOUSAND,  that  of  any  rimilar  period- 
ical published  in  America.  This  t$ci,  alone,  Aimishes  abundant 
eridenoe  of  Uie  real  valtu  and  9uptrior  merit  of  the  work— for  no 
journal,  howerer  dieap,  can  bec(une  and  continue  so  unirersally 
popular,  unless  actually  worthy  of  the  anbstantial  support  of  an 
tattolllgent  oommunity. 

The  Oeneaee  Farmer  la,  beyond  dlapute,  the  ekeapMtt  Jigrieul- 
twrol  and  HortUuUuinU  Pmptr  in  tkt  World  .*— and  the  Ftoprietor 
is  determined  to  make  it  the  nkatbst  and  best.  We  oonfidentiy 
ask  for  it  that  support  which  it  mmtt  from  the  Farmers,  Gard- 
eners and  Fruit  Culturlsts  of  the  United  States. 

Terms — Intariablt  in  Apvahck — as  follows: 

Single  Copy,  50  Cents.  Fire  Copies  for  $2)  and  a,nj  sreater 
number  at  the  aame  rate,  If  directed  to  Indlriduals.  If  directed 
to  one  ptTBon,  Ei^t  Cofdes  for  ^,  and  any  additional  number  at 
the  same  rate.    The  entire  Tolume  sent  to  all  subscribers. 

Q(^  PotT-MASTnas,  Agkiits,  and  all  friends  of  improrement,  are 
reapeetfUIy  adUdted  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

Subscription  money,  if  property  enclosed,  may  be  seat  (poat- 
paid  or  free,)  at  the  riak  of  the  Publisher.    Address  to 

D.  D.  T.  MOOBIB,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Competiton  for  our  Preminmi* 

Bklow  we  glre  the  names  of  the  principal  competitora  for  our 
January  and  April  Premiums.  The  three  first  are  entitled  to  the 
January  premiums  of  $90,  flO  and  $8.  The  names  are  giren  in 
regular  order— commencing  with  the  person  sending  the  largest 
number.    Thoee  in  parenthesis  are  equal,  or  tie : 

Silas  H.  Swetland,  V.  W.  Sundetttn,  E.  C.  BUss,  ApoUos  Kent, 
J.  D.  Stone,  J.  H.  Stanlry.  Silsby  k  Keeler,  O.  Warren,  B.  Farr, 
(H.  J  Bay,  E.  F.  Munaon.  W.  Lyman,)  H.  Frisblfc  W.  L  Booth,  (E. 
8.  Marrin,  D.  P  Chamberlain.)  Moses  Eame8,8.  Heston,  (8.  Lee,L. 
Strobridge,  L.  A.  Miller,  R.  Clark,  C.  H.  Carten)  (W.  Churchill, 
A.  Eaton  John  White,)  W.  Hadley,  (Jo.  Wrkoff,  C.  L.  Young, 
Luman  Shepard,  John  Davis,  R.  SeanJ  ^y  m.  Chamberlain  V. 
M.  Smith,  a.  Munson,]  J.  M. 'Trowbridge,  E.  W.  Oerriah. 

Farmer  Office,  Rochester,  Jan.  25, 1849. 

To  Ageats,  Pott-Masten  and  SatMcribera. 

AocivTf.  Post-masters  and  other  friends  of  the  Farmer  will  bear 
in  mind  that  we  offer  Premiums  amounting  to  OVER  TWO 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  (hi  Agrieuttaral  Books,  Implements,  lie. 
at  cash  prices,)  for  subscribers  obtafaied  before  the  20th  of  April 
next.  We  hare  not  room  to  publish  the  list  of  Premiums  in  this 
number,  but  will  send  it.  together  with  show  bill,  apeoimens,  fee., 
to  all  who  wish  to  compete. 

We  hope  that  aU  of  our  present  patrona  wOl  renew  their  aub- 
Bcriptiona,  and  get  as  many  new  subscribers  as  conTenlent.  If 
each  of  our  readers  wiU  take  the  matter  in  hand— and  we  earnest- 
ly inrite  all  so  disposed  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions— 
muoh  may  be  accoinplished  in  ^f very  section  of  the  country. 
Friends,  wilL  you  show  thx  Fablmbr  to  roua  ifEioHBoas  aiid 

ACiiUAlKTAKCSf,  AMD  llfTITS  THEM  TO  lUBSCRlBK? 


THE  QENE8EE   FARMER, 

'  Publuih/td  on  thejirtt  of  each  numthj  at  Rocheattr^  N.  K,  6y 
D.    D.    T.    MOORE,    PROPRIETOR. 


DANIEL  LEE  k  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Editobs. 

p.  BARRT,  Oondnctor  of  Hortioultnial  Departmant 


Firtjr  Cants  a  T««r,  In  Adiranoc. 

FiTE  Copiee  -for  $2,  and  any  Iniger  number  at  the  same 
rate,  if  directed  to  each  subscriber.  Eight  Copies  for  $3, 
if  addressed  to  mte  per*on  only  —  and  any  larger  number, 
directed  in  like  manner,  at  the  aame  rote. 

O*  All  aubacriptiona  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  auppUed  to  all  aubacriben. 

ADTXRTUXMXirrs. — ^A  limited  number  of  abort  and  appro- 
priate advertiaementa  will  be  given  in  the  Farmer,  at  the  rote 
of  $1,50  i>er  square  or  folio  (ten  linea  or  100  woraa)  for  the 
first  insertion,  and  |1  for  each  subsequent  publication — iir 
ADVANCE.     No  deviation  from  these  terma. 


amaoTma  by  jbwbit,  TsoHis  axd  co^  BDrrALOi  n.  t. 
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Sazm    ^nabantirQ 


HAXDta  am  paxsEKroto  icavubb. 

Fbw  things  &re  more  stale  than  the  ^pnlar  t£lk 
about  making  and  preaervine  manure.  Every  prac- 
tical man  thinka  that  he  understandB  the  art  to  per- 
fection ;  and  every  babbler  in  chemical  jargon 
believea  that  he  has  attained  to  the  fifth  story  of 
rural  science  when  he  repeats  in  fair  parrot  imitation, 
the  worda  of  Johnaton,  Liebig,  JBouanngault  and 
other  Btandard  antbora.  In  all  thia,  there  is  a  lack 
of  vigorona,  independent  reasoning,  and  of  original 
reaearch,  which  we  can  not  ctnnmend.  Let  ns  aroase 
ourselTet  to  the  task  of  makiuir  a  little  investigation 
which  is  not  tlw  reptodnction  of  other  men' a  thoughts 
and  language,  but  our  own  by  legitimate  paternity. 

Why  is  the  carcass  of  a  dead  sheep  which  contains 
thirty  pounds  of  dry  matter,  better  for  manure  than 
a  liitB  weight  of  dn^  grasB  or  other  herbage,  aimilor 
in  kind  to  that  consumed  by  the  animal  to  form  its 
flesh,  bones,  brain  aiwi  nerves  1  This  is  a  plain  and 
important, question  ;  and  one  that  everv  fanner's  son 
who  is  twelve  years  old  should  be  able  to  amwer 
correctly,  in  a  moment.  Give  us  die  tnie  expla- 
nation of  this  phenomenon,  end  we  will  proceed  a 
step  farther  in  tne  same  direction.  The  solntiou  of 
the  problem  ia  this:  The  atoms  in  the  carcass  of  a 
sheep  wtiich  weigh  but  thirty  oounds  have  been 
eTtncted  during  the  growth  of  tne  animal,  from  a 
smalt  beginning  up  to  full  maturity  from  at  least 
3,000  pounds  of  grass  or  other  forage.  No  300 
pounds  of  dry  hay  cont&in  the  same  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime^  sulphur  and  organized  tdtrogen, 
which  exists  in  the  earcasa  named.  But  this  fact 
would  be  of  no  hnportance,  if  It  were  not  for  another, 
which  is  almost  universally  overlooked  in  collecting 


1  pre«ervioK  fertilizers.  To  bring  It  out  fairly, 
pannit  as  to  inquire:  why  a  pound  of  bone-earth, 
(phosphate  of  lime,)  or  a  pound  of  available  aulphi 


or  one  of  nitrogen,  ia  worth  more  as  a  manure  than 
a  like  weight  (?  carbon,  pure  lime,  or  oxygen  1  In 
a  pound  of  wheat  or  com,  thera  is  ten  times 
more  carbon  and  or^n  than  of  phoephoraa,  nitro- 
gen or  sulphur.  Why  then  shontd  the  last  named 
elementary  bodies  be  ao  useful,  and  peculiarly  valuable 
as  food  for  com  and  wheat  plants  1  Thero  are  two 
reasons  for  this.  One  is,  the  extreme  scartity  of 
aalu  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  and  of  available 
nitrogen,  in  old,  well  drained  fields,  which  have  been 


oflen  plowed.  The  other,  and  more  noticeable  reason 
is,  the  almost  universal  isnoiauce  that  prevails 
throughout  the  country  in  relation  to  elementary  sub- 
Btancea  in  soils,  without  which  not  the  first  kernel  of 
corner  wheat  con  grow.  Every  body  knows  that  all 
kinds  of  matter  in  the  earth  will  not  do  to  make 
bread  of ;  nor  will  every  thing  do  to  make  into  grass 
or  potatoes.  If  100  pounds  of  common  sand,  clay, 
iron  or  lime  would  form  by  any  tillage  on  equal 
weight  of  human  food,  we  could  all  live  with  Utile 
labor  and  without  cultivated  reason.  A  snake  can 
live  comfortably  in  a  cao«  a  whole  }ear  on  a  single 
meal.  If  our  race  could  thus  subsist,  we  should  not 
be  the  industrious,  inventive,  moral  and  improving 
beings  we  now  are. 

The  time  is  coming  when  every  child  must  be 
taught  a  knowledge  of  the  things  and  laws  which 
its  Creator  has  appointed  to  trans^rra  tmple  mineraU 
into  good  bread,  by  the  harmonious  union  of  science 
aud  physical  labor.  At  present  thia  knowledge  is 
despised;  these  elements  of  breed  are  thrown  away; 
and  the  natural  productiveness  of  our  parent  earth 
is  assailed  by  four  or  five  millions  of  powerful  eemi- 
clvilized  men,  who  are  eagerly  runmng  a  race  to  see 
who  shall  coin  into  grain,  tobacco,  cotton  and  other 
crops,  the  most  of  the  virgin  soil,  for  exportation  and 
loss  to  the  country.  More  of  the  valuable  elements 
of  com  and  cotton  is  wasted  through  ignorance  in 
raising  those  great  etaples  than  la  consumed  in 
organizing  the  some.  In  this  remark  allusion  is 
made  to  the  dissolved  vegetable  and  animal  mold  in 
soils,  and  their  incombustible  salts,  which  never 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  plants  in  cultivation, 
but  are  lost,  partly  by  evaporation,  and  partly  b; 
washing  and  leaching.  Wnen  tillage  decomposes 
mold  1^  inorganic  matter,  if  no  vegetables  are 
growlug  to  imbibe  tho  volatile  and  aoluble  elements 
of  crops,  they  are  apt  to  be  lost. 

We  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  art  of 
making  and  preserving  manure.  Any  element,  or 
substance,  which  can  aid  in  making  a  ripe  and  per- 
fect wheat  plant,  is  a  fertilizer.  Fertilizers  or 
manures  exist  in  nature  in  two  distinct  conditions. 
The  one  is,  in  that  of  organized  atoms,  as  we  see 
them  arranged  in  the  tissues  of  vegetablea — in  their 
seeds  and  tubers — as  in  wheat  and  potatoes;  and  as 
we  find  them  in  lean  meat,  fat,  brain,  bones  and 
membranes.  The  other  condition  is  thu,  in  which. 
Uie  elements  of  plants  and  animals  are  wholly  disor- 
ganized, or  miMraiizcd,    For  illustration  :  a  slice  of 
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bread,  a  potato  and  a  beefsteak  are  fertilizers  in  an 
organized  form.  Bum  these  completeTy,  and  the  wa^ 
tdr^  air  and  ashes  into  w^hich  fhey  win  be  transformed 
by  combustion,  are  to  all  intents,  and  for  dl  purposes 
in  nature,  minerals.  They  will  combine  chemically 
with  metals  and  earths,  and  exist  for  indefinite  centu- 
ries as  solid  imchanging  rocks^  To  make  ai3(d  pre- 
serve manure,  impties  ws  skillful  collection  and  has- 
banding  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  meat,  both  in 
their  mineral  and  m  their  organised  state^  as  in  the 
dung  and  urine  of  animabf  in  comnflibn  Togetable  mold, 
in  salts  of  lime^  potash,  silica,  soda,'  mtfgneski,  ko& 
and  alumina* 

In  order  to  colleet  and  preserve  the  eSements  pf  fca^ 
man  food  and  clothing  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
operator  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  natural  pro- 
cess by  which  both  plsnt»  and  animals  groir,  come  to 
maturity,  die,  and  are  dissolved  into  their  original 
elements^  preparatory  for  a  new  organization^  In  a 
study  so  wide  as  this,  we  can  only  serve  as  a  goide- 
boara  to  point  the  way.  Know  men  this  trutiv  that 
no  animal  from  man  down  to  the  fish  and  worm,  ctai 
subsist  on  disorganized  matter,  like  the  gases,  vivpdr 
and  ash  of  a  toaf  of  bread,  when  entirely  consumed 
by  fire,  or  fully  decomposed  by  fermentation  and  rot- 
ting. These  elements  of  bread  ca»  only  be  re-or-» 
ganized  by  a  living  plant  tinder  the  influence  of  solar 
fight,  heat  and  electricity.  From  this  it  follows,  that 
plants  are  older  on  our  planet  than  animals  ^  and  that 
if  all  vegetation  were  to  cease  for  a  few  years,  all  ani* 
mals  must  inevitably  perish.  Plants  may  have 
flourished  for  ages  on  the  globe  before  an  insect  or 
molusca  was  created  ;  but  as  all  animals  mineralize 
their  food,  not  completely,  but  in  a  degree,  and  can- 
not live  on  the  carbonic  acid  which  uey  all  form,  it 
follows  that^  without  plants  to  decompound  this  car- 
bonic acid,  and  reorganize  its  constituent  atoms,  to 
serve  again  as  food  for  animals,  they  would  soon  be- 
come extinct,  from  the  fack  of  nutriment. 

The, works  of  God  are  fulf  of  interest.  They  are 
unfolded  in  a  peculiar  manner  before  tibe  vision  of  an 
intelligent,  reasoning  farmer*  He  cannot  fail  to  no- 
tice the  wonderful  proclivity  of  all  living  things, 
whether  vegeti^Te  or  animal,  to  multiply  in  number, 
and  gain,  at  the  expense  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  in 
the  aggregate  weight  of  organized  matter  on  our  giv- 
en area  of  land.  It  is  the  every  day  business  of  the 
husbandman  to  organize  the  most  useful  plants  and 
animals  out  of  the  atoms  which  Providence  has  ap- 
pointed for  that  puipose.  Has  (xod  made  provision 
for  the  larsre  increase  of  these  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  that  talking,  reasonmg  biped,  on  any  little 
spot  of  the  earthV  surface,  which  by  cotrt^sy  is  called 
a  farm  1  If  a  largeY  weight  of  plants  and  of  animals, 
can  live  on  thy  farm,  kind  reader,  than  it  has  at  this 
time,  think  for  a  moment,  and  tell  me  where  thou  wilt 
get  the  food,  the  manure,  to  ie  organized  into  more 
grass,  grain,  roots,  wool,  mutton,  milk  and  beefl 
These  things  have  a  miu:ket  vaTue#  ProvideiA^e  fa- 
vors their  increase  in  thy  hands ;  but  thou,  strange 
lump  of  contradictions,  wilt  not  extract  pure  gold 
from  the  subsoil  and  the  atmosphere.  Thou  art  re- 
gardless of  its  loss  from  the  vault  of  the  privy,  tiie 
pig-stye— ^the  bam  yard  in  winter  and  the  cow  yard 
in  summer.  Thy  heart  lusteth  for  more  land,  when 
thou  bast  so  much  already,  that  no  acre  of  it  yields 
two-thirds  of  its  maximum.  Thou  hast  not  duly  test- 
ed the  advantages  of  soiling  cows,  nor  the  benefit  of 
deep  tilth,  of  close  planting  and  seeding.  Spires  of 
grass  stand  too  far  apart  on  thy  pastures  and  on  thy 
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meadows.  Some  of  these  fields  can  be  improved  by 
turning  little  rivulets  over  them  for  irrigation.^  Oth- 
ers neeid  draining,  and  a  coat  of  caustic  lime  to  sweet- 
en the  sour  muck  and  iientralize  the  mineral  acids. 
Manure  derived  from  cat-tails  and  buQ-rushes  is  worth 
something ;  but  that  which  clover  and  peas^draw 
from  the  earth  is  worthr  ^^e  times  more,  poosid  for 
pound.  One  ftundred  poxSode of  rye, harrowed  into 
tfie  earth  in  a  cornfield  at  the  maturity  of  the  crop, 
has  organized  more  than  a  Ibn  of  fertilizers  by  April, 
to  be  mowed  in,*  and  feed  a  summer  crop.>  For  ewes 
with  famb,*  or  while  nursing^  their  of&piring,  a  mode- 
rate allowance  of  green  lye  eariy  in  the  spring,  is 
capital.  Have  valuable  plants  always  growing  the 
year  round,  so  far  as  you  can,  on  every  r^  of  land,  to 
feed  domestic  animals,  unless  it  is  thought  best  to 
sell  the  evopsr  To  make  the  most  out  of  vegetable 
vitality,  it  must  ever  be  kept  at  work  accumulating 
manure,  whkb  should  all  be  saved  gomeuhere^  A 
pea  can  work  wonders  in  the  wav  of  storing  up  fer- 
tilizers in  an  available  form.  ^  A  carrot  seed  has  a 
gift  in  the  same  line ;  but  the  little  clover  f>eed  is  a 
perfect  gem.  Smell  as  it  is,  the  growing  nlknt  can 
not  live  on  air  alone.  It  consumes  a  gooq  deal  of 
sufphur  and  often  ret^dres^  gypsum  to  suppFy  it. 

Good  farmers  at  the  South  make^reat  use  of  forest 
lieaves  aaid  leached  ashes  in  their  compost  heaps. 
These  leaves  are  generally  rich  in  potash  and  other 
earthy  salts  as  well  as  in  organic  matter. 

Suppose  you  raise  sheep  for  their  wool,  meat  and 
tallow  and  seU  them  when  three  years  old.  The  ma- 
nure that  can  be  made  by  a  sheep  in  three  years,  with 
the  aid  of  good  plants  to  draw  mineraJs  from  the  sub- 
soil and  gases  from  the  atmosphere,  will  be  about 
equal  to  tiie  production  of  food  for  two  sheep  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  Nothing  is  pkraer  than  the  fact 
that,  organized  matter  consumed  uid  voided  by  a 
sheep  vml  greatly  favor  the  growth  of  food  for  anoth- 
er animal.  And,  although  about  60  per  cent*  of  ^e 
matter  eaten,  escapes  from  the  lungs  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  and  vapor,  and  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin  by  insensible  perspiration,  yet  the  other  40  per 
cent,  voided  by  the  bowels  and  kuhieys,.  adds  more  to 
the  soil  in  the  way  of  mold  than  was  probaUy  con- 
sumed in  making  the  plants  fed  to  the  dieep.  The 
quantity  of  mold  dissolved  in  organizing  a  crop,  is 
very  unequal.  It  is  a  point  in  rural  afiairs,  which 
we  have  studied  with  some  care.  On  another  occa- 
sion we  will  attempt  to  elucidate  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern its  consumption  and  increase^  on  both  tilled  and 
nntilled  land. 

Rural  industry  is  very  generally  spread  over  too 
much  suiface,  to  be  profitable  in  the  nighest  degree. 
This  occasions  a  gro&t  waste  of  travel  in  man  and 
beast.  It  also  leads  to  a  bad  ^stemof  husbandry  by 
robbing  remote  fields  ef  their  fort^izmg  atoms,  not  a 
fow  of  which  cows  and  other  domestic  animals  drop 
in  the  highway.  A  farm  being  a  sort  of  chemical 
laboratory,  it.  is  miserable  economy  to  have  it  ten 
times  larger  than  one  has  any  use  for.  Less  land, 
and  more  money  drawing  7  per  cent,  annual  interest, 
which  will  doume  the  principal  fst  IOi<  years,  would 
be  an  irmMrovement  in  the  circumstances  of  more  than 
one  teBa&t  of  this  journal. 


■^^^^^»^^^%^w 


DAmr  Cows. — ^The  excellency  of  a  dainr  cow  is 
estimated  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk. 
The  grand  desideratum  is  to  discover  a  breed  alike 
useful  to  the  grazier,  dairyman,  and  small  fanner. 
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WHEELER'S    PATENT    HORSE    POWER    AND    THRESHER, 


Whbslbh'i    Homb    PowEa   and 

represented  in  the  above  engnTing— is  one  of  the 
best  machines  with  which  we  ue  uqutiinted. 
One  of  them  was  exhibited,  in  opention,  at  the 
Sute  Fur  at  Buflalo,  uid  also  at  the  last  Fur  in 
this  comity,  and  attracted  much  attention  from  fu' 
mers  and  othera.  For  a  fanner  of  comparatively 
limited  meana  and  biiBinesB,  we  believe  the  purchase 
of  Wheeler's  Power  and  Thresher  a  very  judicious 
and  valuable  investmenL  Indeed,  in  all  cues  where 
the  strength  of  only  one  or  two  horws  is  required, 
and  particularly  if  a  portable  power  Is  wanted,  it 
will  prove  almost  indispensable.  The  power  will  be 
found  convenient  for  many  purposes  besides  threshing 
— such  as  sawing,  cutting  stnw,  he,,  be. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  this  machine — and 
we  have  witnessed  the  power  in  operation  while 
threshing  difibrent  kinds  of  grain,  and  eawins  wood — 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  our 
readers.  It  is  constructed  on  the  "  en£es8  chain" 
principle,  and  if  properly  nuMw/oclw-a^  we  are 
confident  it  will  give  good  satisfaction.  It  combines 
sovcial  important  advantages — being  cheap,  portable 
and  durable,  and  easily  attached  to  different  ma- 
chinery. Manufactured  by  H.  L.  Embbi,  Albany, 
N.  Y, — to  whose  advertisement,  pnbli^ed  in  the 
appropriate  department  of  this  number,  we  refer  the 
reader  for  further  information,  embracing 
testimonials,  pricey  be. 


MnttWii.  Edttobs: — Having  occasiDnally  seen  an 
article  in  the  Genesee  Fanner  on  the  management  of 
the  HoDoy  Bee,  I  have  thought  that  more  might  be 
written  on  the  subject,  with  profit  to  yonr  numerous 
readers  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  offer  a  few  remarks, 
which  may  perhaps  be  the  means  of  inducing  others 
to  write  on  the  eubject,  who  are  more  ccnnpetent  to 
give  proper  information, 

I  have  had  much  experience  in  the  management  of 
bees  for  the  last  twenty-flve  years — being  a  mechanic, 
and  my  work  such  as  to  adroit  of  my  seeing  to  them 
daily,  if  nediessary,  I  have  taken  much  pains  to 
infoim  myself  by  actual  observation  and  experi- 
ments, what  was  the  best  way  to  manage  them  pro- 
fitably.   In  the  spring  of  1836,  my  brother-in-law 


and  I  had  two  hundred  and  twenty  swarms,  and  we 
took  from  them  that  season  over  four  thousand  and 
six  bnndred  poundsof  box  honey — being  about  twenty- 
one  pounds  to  every  old  hive.  That  was  what  is 
called  a  honey  season.  The  honey  brought  in  New 
York  market,  over  thirty  dollars  per  hundred.  The 
amount  of  box  honey  ,will  vary  from  five  pounds  to 
twenty  to  the  old  hives  kept— -depending  altogether 
on  the  season  for  honey. 

Those  who  intend  to  buy,  should,  if  convenient, 
begin  with  two  or  more  swarms,  as  there  is  always 
some  that  wiU  not  produce  more  than  tbey  will  use. 
Select  early,  last  season  swarms,  as  they  are  the 
best,  if  they  have  honey  enough  to  winter.  Rather 
small  hives  are  the  best  for  profit.  In  winter  they 
require  but  littie  care  more  than  occasionally  looking 
\D,  and  keeping  the  passage  clear  ;  and  board  and  tub 
hives  should  have  n  place  for  the  bees  to  pass  out  and 
in  at  two  or  three  inches  above  the  bottom  board,  as 
in  winter  there  is  a  mist  continually  rising  from  the 
breath  of  the  bees  that  accumulates  in  the  top  of  the 
hive  in  the  form  of  froat ;  in  milder  weather  it  melts 
to  water  and  runs  down  and  freezes  and  shuts  the 
lower  passage  tight ;  then  if  there  is  not  a  passage 
sbove  to  admit  air  the  swarm  will  sufibcate. 

At  the  commencement  of  warm  weather  in  the 
spring  thev  should  be  examined,  the  bottom  boards 
cleaned  o^  and  if  any  swBrms  are  feeble  as  to  amount 
of  bees  it  is  best  to  give  them  but  one  plsJ^e  to  enter, 
Bs  it  enables  them  the  better  to  guard  against  robliers. 
Bees  are  the  most  liable  to  rob  each  other  the  first 
warm  weather  before  they  beffin  to  gather  honey.  If 
they  begin  to  rob  a  hive,  thebeat  way  istotakeit  up, 
as  f  never  had  a  swarm  amount  to  any  profit  r "  ''' 
robbers  had  gained  free  access  to  the  hone] 
veryseldom  that  robbers  injure  a  healthy, 

fFtU  Bloom/Uid,  A*.  Y.,  1S49. 


IDlbiibbs. — Said  the  distinRuished  Chatham  to  his 
son,  "  I  would  have  inscribed  on  the  curtains  of  your 
bed  and  the  walls  of  your  chamber,  'If  you  do  not 
rise  early  you  can  never  make  progress  in  anything. 
If  you  do  not  set  apart  hours  of  reading  ;  if  you  suf- 
fer yourself  or  any  one  else  to  break  in  upon  them, 
your  time  will   pass  unprofitable  and  frivolous,  and 

injoyed  by  yourself.' 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FBBBXJABY  NO.  OF  TQEB  FABMEIL 

Your  leading  article  on  the  subject  of  Agriciiltuvftl 
School^  is  just  and  to  the  points  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  fannev's  sons,  who  must  fovever  compose  the 
great  bulk  of  community,  are  to  have  no  better  edu- 
cation than  can  be  picked  up  by  a  few  month's  desul- 
tory teachiiigs  of  perhaps  beaidless  boys  and  untaught 
pretenders^  who  often  officiate  in  our  common  schools; 
many  of  whom  themselves  learn  B,  while  they  are 
teaching  their  pupils  A«  The  subjects  taught  in 
a  properly  regulated  Agricultural  School^  wilj  not 
simply  relate  to  the  ic's  and  a/«V  of  science,  but  to 
all  the  parts  of  practical  knowledge,  that  compose 
and  create  the  business  man  and  render  them  fit  for 
our  future  Ijegislators  and  Governors^  Is  it  not  to 
be  deprecated^  that  the  whole  of  our  legislative  con-» 
cems  have  to  be  managed  by  the  teamed  professions,, 
one  half  of  whom  don't  know  a  clevis  from  a  coulter, 
and  but  little  of  the  practical  wants  of  community  ? 
In  the  name  of  common  justice  let  it  be  ence  tried, 
if  only  as  an  experiment. 

Qibbaee, — ^The  analysis  yoo  gave  of  the  plants 
of  the  cabbage  tribe,  show  fvom  their  coastituents, 
why  their  decomposition  in  cellars  and  pits  are  so 
offensive  and  deleterious.  They  contain  the  elements 
to  form  the  most  deadly  miasmftta.  We  knew  a 
family  to  perish  by  a  most  malignant  fever,  in  an 
entirely  healthy  neighborhood.  On  searching  for 
some  local  cause^  a  temporary  pit  under  the  floor  was 
found,  containing  a  decaying  mass  of  cabbage  and 
tumeps,  sending  forth  the  most  deadly  exhalations. 
Cellars  should  early  in  the  spring  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  every  description  of  vegetable,  and  wett 
ventilated.. 

GMmi  Dreaans,-^Yo\xT  corraspondent,  in  bis  spec^ 
ulations  upon  the  amount  and  result  of  the  great 
influx  of  the  precious  metals ;  must  have  been  in*« 
dulging  in  a  dose  of  exhilirating  gas.  He  under- 
rates or  overrates  every  poinU.  His  estimate  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  world  is  too  low  by  half* 
If  he  refers  to  gold  only  he  is  nearev  thetruth«  The 
produce  of  the  mines  of  Europe  and  America,  are  at 
the  ^present  time  less  than  $30,000,000  annually. 
The  precious  metals  have  not  increased  as  fast  in 
proportion  as  population,  since  the  year  1815,  the 
period  of  the  termination  of  the  great  wars  of 
Europe  and  America ;  henee  the  general  decline  of 
prices  since  that  time*  The  precious  metals  ^  a 
circulating  medium  are  daily  aeclining  in  amoimta 
from  the  great  demand  for  the  uses  of  the  a^., 
The  amount  required  to  absorb  bank  paper,  in  case 
it  should  become  extremely  plenty,  would  consume 
over  $400^000^000  iji  Eurepe  and  America  ;  qujtte  an 
item  for  the  "  golden  shower,**  and  when  we  Qon^ider 
that  were  the  a^arian  system  ID  prevail,  and  all  the 
ffold  and  silver  in  the  world  were  equally  dt;3tributed,. 
&ere  would  not  be  quite  ^emen  dollars  por  head ; 
there  would  be  lee^way  for  a  good  many  drops  of  the 
golden  shower,  before  we  should  all  go  mad  as  he 
prognosticates. 

In  the  commerce  and  exchanges  of  the  world, 
there  must  be  something  to  represent  property  and 
value,  and  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  go)a  or  rags, 
so  lone  as  the  conventional  notions  of  Sie  worid  call 
it  good.  Tommy  Nokes^  paper  is  good  only  as  far 
as  Tommy  Nokes  is  known,  but  tfa^  auriferous  bars 
and  coin  are  universal,  and  will  crowd  paper  off  the 
boards,  if  it  becomes  plenty.  The  value  of  gold  and 
silver  is  in  exact  ratio  to  its  scarcity  and  vice  versa. 


The  mind  of  man  is  but  too  prone  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  speculate  on  human  creaulity  and  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  every  monetary  mania..  King- 
doms and  nations  have  their  rise  and  fall  as  well  as 
families  and  fortunes,  commercial  and  agricultural 
afiairs ;  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  entailed  on  the 
afiSlirs  of  this  world,  and  from  the  loiiff  depression 
of  business  aflairs^  we  will  not  undertake  to  contro- 
vert the  opinion  of  your  correspondent,  that  it  requires 
bat  a  smaQ  dose  of  stimulus,  to  awaken  a  spirit  of 
speculation,  in  the  dormant  energies  of  our  excitable 
population.  Yet  we  are  skeptical  that  it  will  be  a 
tornado  that  will  annihilate  all  land-marks  of  pro- 
priety. We  do  not  believe  that  it  will  he  any  "great 
shakes  of  a  shower  after  all,**  « 

S«  W.«  who  is  yow  constant  and  generally  reliable 
correspondent,  in  your  February  number  twice  uses 
the  word  aUvmalf.  as  applied-  to  the  soil  o£  the  West- 
em  country,,  not  in  a  correct  sense,  scientifically 
speaking.  Alluvial,  strictly,  is  the  recent  deposits 
of  rivers,  lakes,  and  descenmng  currents,  and  luiown 
as  ^^  intervale,"  while  the  great  mass  of  soil  or  drift 
is  a  remote  deposit,  the  result  of  the  last  great  con- 
vulsions that  swept  over  the  globe  and  anterior  to 
the  existence  of  animal  life,  or  the  present  order  of 
vegetation,  and  is  denominated  as  ddwnal. 

Pea  Bugs^-^We  should  like  to  know  what  advan- 
tages A.,  Hi  promises  himself,  in  keeping  peas  corked 
up  in  a  bottle  for  two-  years*  The  ohiection  to  sow- 
ing bugffy  peas  is  not  that  they  are  tnus  distributed 
in  the  iela,  assisting  future  propagation,,  as  their 
number  must  be  utterly  insignificantr-43ut  that,  the 
bug  destroys  the  germ  and  it  fails  to  vegetate.  The 
mischief  is  done  by  the  insect  in  the  lanre  state,  and 
that  process  would  go  on,  as  well  in  the  bottle,  as  in 
the  bag, 

Bviter  amd  Butter  Makij^g.-^]Au  EMBar'a  recom- 
mendation of  the  use  of  the  liactometer,  for  testing 
the  value  of  milk,  should  commend  itself  to  every 
dairyman  and  farmer.  When  we  consider  that  two 
cows  of  equal  fine  proportions  audi,  giving  equal 
quantities  of  milk,  one  may  be  worth  $30  and  the 
other  only  $15,  relatively  as  to  the  quality  of  mUk, 
the  importance  of  an  instrument  to  immediately  test 
the  fact,  is  of  ^^reat  consequence. 

In  the  experiment  stated  in  relation  to. the  Kendall 
and  Atmospertc  Chiirns,  the  first  is  made  to  produce 
H  ounces  to  the  pound  more  butter  than  the  latter, 
with  equal  quantities  of  cream^  If  this  is  true  and 
was  a  fair  expenment,  the  result  must  be  fatal  to 
that  invention  and  result  in  an  immense  loss  to  the 
purchasere  of  that  right,  as  it  is  said  the  patentee 
has  realized  $100,000  from  his  sales^ 

Wire  Fences — Agaitu — Your  talented  conespon- 
dent  T^  G,  Pbtbrs,  suggests  another  variety  of  this 
new  '<  Boston  notion,"  and  ot  a  much  cheaper  con-* 
struation^  We  think  the  stakes  interyening  between 
the  posts,  if  not  made  of  a  more  indestruetibJe 
material  than  any  we  are  acquainted  with,  would 
prove  but  a  broken  reed  ;  in  short  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  a  doubter  as  to  its  applicahilitjr  to 
farm  fences,  except  in  the  prairie  country  wnere 
they  ha've  no  other  resource.  Yet  its  expense  would 
uot  ruin  one  to  try  it.  An  ounce  of  trial  is  worth  a 
pound  of  speculation^, 

Drill  Husbandrv^-^We  think  favorably  of  the 
process  of  drilling  m  wheat  and  all  small  grains  ;  if 
for  nothing  more  than  for  the  advantages  of  the  deep 
and  perfect  planting  of  the  seed.     In  those  fields 
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infested  with  red  root  and  other  noxious  weeds,  it 
would  be  invaJvable^'  as  it  would  allow  the  harrow, 
or  hand  hoe  to  destroy  the  whole  mass  of  plants 
previous  to  their  seedingf  except  in  the  drills,  which 
might  he  hand  weeded. 

LmMT  hifiumee. — Your  correspondent  H.,  in 
answer  to  Mr«  D.,  seems  to  us  to  be  eoga^red  in  that 
unprofitable  contest — ^trying  wliich  t»n  do  the  other 
the  most  harm ;  a  coarse  more  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  His  articles  on  other 
subjects  are  interesting. 

Ps^s  P^rtahle  fFuui'MilL  —  Wo  have  often 
thought  v/hitit  a  mighty  and  available  power,  sweeps 
daily  over  our  heads,  unasedandaoBOticed.  Although 
the  whole  inwndva  power  of  man  is  tasked  to 
muhaply  kbor-sa-ving  machinery,  yet  the  irresistable 
torrents  of  the  viewless  air,  possessing  afi  the  poten- 
tiality of  water  or  steam,  is  not  harnessed  by  the 
will  of  man  far  his  benefit  In  all  flat  countries, 
which  have  to  depend  upon  weUs  for  the  use  of  cattle, 
a  cheapo  simple  and  durable  wind-wheel,  with  a 
leather  strap  and  buckets,  like  a  mill  elevatoi^  lifting 
the  water  into  a  trough,  the  overplus  conducted  back 
into  the  well,  and  situated  at  the  comer  of  two  or 
more  fields,  woi:dd  double  the  value  of  the  land  for 
pasturage. 

Outlines  of  fV«ito.-- Won't  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
oblige  ten  thousand  of  your  readers,  omit  those  nn- 
couiui  outlines  of  apples,  pears.  Sec.,  those  cycles  in 
epyciclee,  orbs  in  orbs — those  nnmecming  uniformities. 
I^ere  is  no  individual  one  of  them  but  may  serve  for 
twentv  varieties,  and  no  person  under  heaven  can 
indiviausdize  any  ono'of  them,  sepatate  from  the  letter 
press  descriptions.  They  are  unsiffhtly  and  un- 
profitable to  your  readers,  and  costly  to  yourself. 
We  pray  you  to  reform  it  altogether. 

Ill  Seasen  and  Out  of  Season. — ^Permit  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  suggest  to  you  tiie  propriety  of  adapting 
your  own  ana  your  selected  artides  to  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  they  appear.  To  l>e  talking  to  us 
of  planting  com,  when  there  is  two  feet  of  snow  on 
the  ground  or  of  housing  and  feedinff  catde  in  dog 
dayek  is  lihe  ^  sweet  beUs  jangled— ^arsh  and  out 
of  tuae."  HL  Y. 


t^^t^^^^^^^^k^- 


aOILDBN  DBBAMS-aBOLOaiOikLLT  OOirSIDZSBD. 


Mr.  Moorb: — Many  persons  are  disposed  to 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  reports,  rdative  to 
^  almost  tnexhaastibid  supplies  of  Gold  and  other 
precious  minerals  in  California  and  New  Mexico; 
because  they  cannot  see  how,  or  why,  such  an 
immense  deposit  should  only  be  found  in  that  locality, 
and  not  otherwheres  on  the  globe. 

I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  gold  is  a  more  univer- 
sally dietrihuted  metal  than  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, BJjd  many  sands  will  be  found  to  be  auriferou% 
especiahy  if  in  the  neighborhood  of  primitive  or 
metamorphic  ranges.  It  is  found  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  Afi'ica,  the  Southern  States,  in  Vermont, 
in  the  Wicklow  Mountains  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
extreme  north  in  Russia.  Some  persons  suppose 
that  It  has  been  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action  and 
fell  a  gold  shower  on  the  sands.  Its  production  and 
location  is  simple  and  easily  accounted  for,  if  we 
look  St  the  cosmogony  of  the  earth,  and  observe  its 
strict  mechanical  stracture,  from  the  lowest  sedi- 
mentary rock  to  the  surface ;  coming  to  the  unerring 
conclusion,  that  every  particle  of  the  soil,  is  the 


result  of  the  decomposition  and  abrasion  of  the  plu- 
tonic  and  sedimentary  rocks;  qaieti .'  ^  v  i^e  elements, 
and  by  the  rushing  of  floods  and  curr^rls  caused  by 
a  chiu^e  of  the  poles  ;  or  variation  of  ieve!s,  from 
the  upheaving,  or  depression  of  vast  tracts  of  the 
surface.  The  source  of  these  metals  will  De  found 
in  the  great  -chain  of  mountains,  that  separate  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  which  are  volcanic  and 
probably  green  stone  and  basaltic  These  upheaved 
and  volcanic  masses  in  cooling  contracted  and  cracked, 
leaving  fissures^  which  wore  subsequently  filled  by 
igneous  action,  with  quartz  and  metamorphic  matter, 
which  contained  the  gold,  injected  by  the  mighty 
force  acting  from  below,  as  is  always  found  to  be  the 
case  with  the  metals  found  in  the  primitive  rock  as 
a  matrix. 

Gold  is  often  associated  with  sulphuret  of  iron,- 
which  b  of  easy  decomposition,  leaving  the  gold, 
which  is  indestructible^  free,,  to  be  washed  down  to 
the  vallej%  by  floods  and  rains  and  the  mat  ccm- 
motionaof  the  early  periods  of  the  earths  history. 
Prom  the  dSattened  and  plated  appeamnce  of  the 
washed  gold  of  that  regioii,  it  is  evident  that  the 
agent  of  its  distribution  was  the  tremendous  currents, 
that,  during  the  unsettled  periods  of  the  earth's  age^ 
were  so  ^neral  over  its  whole  surface^  and  the  rasn- 
ing  of  all  loose^  yielding  and  unattached  matter, 
compounded  of  water,  rocke^  icebergs  and  abraded 
materials,  sweeping  with  inconceivable  velocity,  at  a 
time  when  the  <'  earth  was  void  and  without  form," 
which  denuded  and  laid  bare  formations  and  strata, 
which  ^ad  originally  superior  deposits,  of  more  than 
10,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  which  being  cmshed 
and  comminuted  forms  the  present  soil. 

The  direction  of  the  last  of  these  great  currents, 
which  finally  left  the  drift  or  soil  as  it  is  now  found, 
was  in  a  direction  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  great 
dividing  ridge,  (occasionally  deflected  by  the  moun- 
tain ranges  a  few  degrees,)  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion, as  the  marked  and  striated  rocks  below  the  dbrift, 
every  where  give  unmistakeable  evidence.  The 
precious  metals  found  not  in  tituj  but  in  the  soil,  can 
readily  be  turned  up  to  the  original  deposit,  by  finding 
the  course  the  mat  oceanic  currents  tooK  on  the 
Pacific  coast  a^  following  thet  mountain  ranges. 
Gold  is  generally  found  pure,  occasionally  alloyed 
with  silvei^  but  never  with  a  salifiable  base.  It  is 
found  in  all  sizes  and  shi^iies,  from  hundred  pound 
masses  to  the  finest  dust,  in  which  case  quicksilver 
is  used  to  dissolve  it,  which  is  then  driven  oif  by 
heat.  * 


■'■^^k^^^^h^l^h^^^- 


RsARiNa  Lambs. — ^I  think  the  difficulty  mentioned 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Farmer,  page  46,  may 
be  obviated  by  the  following  process: — ^In  the  month 
of  August  take  the  lambs  away  from  the  ewes,  with 
a  few  old  sheep  you  wish  to  fat  and  kill,  and  put 
them  in  fresh  feed,  and  the  lambs  will  do  better  than 
to  ran  with  the  ewes.  The  ewes  will  improve,  and 
the  lambs  will  winter  as  well  as  the  old  sheep,  on 
the  same  feed.  My  word  for  that.  Try  it.  name 
Co.y  FeL,  1849.  £.  ]& 

The  Best  Animals. — Of  all  animals,  of  what- 
ever kind,  those  with  the  smallest  and  cleanest  l^nes 
are  generally  the  best  proportioned,  and  covered  \rith 
the  best  and  finest  grained  meat.  They  are  the 
hardiest,  healthiest  and  best  feeders ;  able  to  bear 
the  most  fatigue  while  living,  and  worth  the  most 
per  pound  when  dead. — 8el, 
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Tbb  number  and  uses  of  the  roomH  in  this  plan 
for  a.  Email  Panii  House,  are  of  the  moBt  common 
deBcriplion,  to  wit;  a  parlor,  a  living  room  or  kitchen, 
a  pantry  aiid  a  bed  room,  on  the  firet  floor;  and  three 
b^  rooms,  with  closets,  on  the  second.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  this  Gingularly  odd,  jet  more  than  ordinarily 
convenient  arrangement,  is  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
the  novelty  of  the  external  form — a  form  which  will 
produce  a  very  pleasing  eflbet  when  finished  in  the 
most  simple  style,  and  which  is  particularly  adapted 
to  a  high  degree,  of  onwDientatioo. 


P,  Parlor.     L,  Liviif  nam  or 

/».  Pantry,  wilhihelvea.   /,  Prin- 
cipal chimney,     k,  Parlor  chimney.] 

In  this  design  the  parlor  is  13}  feet  square,  ineide 
measure;  the  kitchen  13}  by  16};  the  bed  room, 
which  has  a  small  closet,  13}  by  9;  the  pantry  6} 
by  8|;  the  hall  or  entrance  7}  by  7}-,  the  paeaase  3 
feet  8  inches  wide,  and  the  staira  3  feet  4  inches. 
The  bedrooms  in  the  second  story  are  of  the  same 


size  as  the  3  lower  rooms,  and  directly  over  them. 
The  space  over  the  pantry  affords  room  for  two  good 
sized  closets.  The  parlor  chimney  ascends  only  to 
the  chamber  floor,  and  a  pipe  runs  from  it  across  the 
passage  to  the  main  chimney  The  rear  gable  is  of 
the  same  height  as  the  two  front  ones,  but  the  roof 
is  less  steep,  inasmuch  as  the  back  part  is  wider  than 
the  front  parts.  The  wood-house  should  stand  30 
feet  in  the  rear  of  the  building. 

The  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  varies  so  much 
in  diflerent  locations  that  it  seems  needless  to  at- 
tempt giving  an  estimate  of  the  expense.  It  can 
be  readily  ascertained  in  any  ^ven  place,  when  the 
style  of  fi^rchitecture  is  determined  on.  S. 

RsM A&KS. — The  novelty  of  the  plan  here  given  by 
our  modest  friend  "  S.,"  will  attnot  attention.  We 
think  the  perspective  front  view  is  admirable — show- 
ing good  taste,  without  that  excess  of  ornamental 
finish  BO  frequently  attached  to  modem  cottages. 
This  plan  will  meet  the  wants  of  many  grain-growing 
farmers.  It  will  also  make  a  handsome  Suburban 
Cottage)  as  the  style  of  architactore  and  finish  ma; 
be  varied  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  owner.    The  cost 


within  the  means  of  ftrmers  and  others  of  limited 
abilities  or  acres.  ' 

We  have  several  other  original  plans  for  farm  cot- 
tages, recently  received,  some  of  which  will  be  given 
in  future  numbers  of  the  Farmer. 


TaosB  who  prepare  plans  of  Buildings  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Farmer — and  we  invite  all  viko  possese 
a  talent  for  designing  to  exercise  it  in  that  direc- 
tion— will  cdilige  us  by  making  their  drawings  ai 
perfect  as  possible.  The  size  of  each  room  should 
be  given,  and  distinguished  by  some  mark  or  letter, 
by  whitb  it  can  be  easily  referred  to  on  reading  the 
description  of  the  plan.  A  careful  estimate  of 
cost  would,  also,  add  much  to  the  value  of  such 
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TBE   PLOW— m   HISTORY    AITD    IMFSOTSUBim. 

sr    HORllCC    I.    IKERT. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  tbe  history  of  the 
plow  is  the  hibtory  of  civilization — that  the  progress 
of  ite  improvement  marks  the  progress  of  society." 
Thinkina  tkat,  a  few  remarke  upon,  uid  facts  con- 
cerning Uie  past  and  present  condition  of  the  plow, 
with  a  deacriptioD  of  several  of  tlie  most  approved 
fonns  now  in  use,  Ehowing  their  adaptation  to  the 
various  soils,  modes  of  culture,  be.,  Uc,  might  not 
be  uninteresting  to  many  of  your  readers,  1  o&r  you 
herewith  a  short  communication  upon  the  subject — 
hoping  to  be  able  W  complete  the  article  in  your 
next  number.  I  intend  toshow,  by  the  use  of  several 
new  cuts,  the  various  forms  of  mould  boarils,  and  the 
difference  in  the  eflbct  produced  by  them,  both  in  the 
•amo  and  different  soils ;  also  the  effect  of  difierent 
construction  o(  the  woodwork,  the  varifus  modes  of 
attaching  the  team,  and  the  comparative  cost  and 
simplicity  of  the  same. 

One  of  the  first  improvements  upon  the  original 
plow,  or  straight -pointed  stick  of  woo^  ^wn 
through  the  ground  hv  manual  power,  wae  the  sub- 
stitution of  Uie  crotca  of  a  tree,  drawn  by  being 
attached  to  the  tail  of  an  ok — afterward^  however, 
by  being  atlacfaed  to  tbe  horns,  which  last  method  is 
still  ejttant  in  some  countries.  From  that  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Plow,  it  has  ^ladually  received  more 
and  more  attentioa  as  its  importance  has  become 
known;  but  until  within  the  nineteenth  century  the 
'mplement  has  beon  rude  and  imperfect,  as  compared 


i  from  the  trunks  of  winding  trees,  cut 
pieces  of  proper  length  and  split  through  the  middle, 
the  face  of  each  half  thus  forming  a  regular  winding 
surface.  These  sticks  were  then  wrought  from  the 
other  side  ontil  a  proper  thickness  was  obtained — 
the  winding  surface  being  preserved,  formed  the 
mould-board.  These  moulf  boards  were  then  covered 
with  stri^  of  wrought  iron  and  furnished  with 
WTOUgnt  iron  and  sleei  edge  coulters  and  points. 
The  beams  and  handles  were  similar  to  those  of 
modem  plows,  excepting  that  the  handles  were  made 
with  natural  crooks  for  the  top,  by  using  the  stumps 
of  oak  trees,  and  a  portion  of  the  root  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  which  were  obtained  with  much 
labor;  and,  instead  of  aclevis  on  the  end  of  the  beam,  a 
staple  was  driven  into  the  side,  by  which  it  was  drawn. 
In  making  this  kind  of  plows  nearly  the  same  pro- 
cees  is  gone  through  in  each  one  as  in  the  making  of 
a  pattern.  Uniformity  in  their  construction  was  not 
thought  of— in  fact,almoBt  every  plow  was  made  to  or- 
der, according  to  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  pur- 
chaser. As  For  repairs,  thev  were  made  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  blacksmito,  and  nearly  as  oflen  as 
repaired  the  plow  would  be  quite  altered — sometimes 
for  the  better  and  sometimes  for  the  worse.    A  good 

Slow  maker  in  those  days  could  obtain  013  to  C16 
)r  a  plow  of  the  size  now  sold  for  half  the  sum. 
One  great  step  forward  from  the  last  described,  was 
the  substitution  of  cast  iron  for  the  wearing  parti 
separate  pieces,  so  as  to  bo  replaced  when  won 
broken — thereby  preserving  the  original  form,  strength 
and  durability,  and  at  the  same  time  effectually  redu- 
cing the  cost  of  repaira.     The  honor  of  this  is  gene 
rally  accredited  to  Jethko  Wood  ;   at  all  events  hi 
obtained  the  first  patent  for  this  invention  and  im- 
provement.    In  process  of  time  he  produced  many 
patterns  of  plows,  some  of  which  are  still  highly 


esteemed  for  their  ainiplicit;  and  adaptation  to  some 
uses ;  but  be,  like  most  laventora,  had  much  to  con- 
tend against  in  introducing  them  to  the  pubUc,  and 

died  without  realizing  due  reward  for  his  labors — 
although  his  heirs  hare,  by  a  renewal  of  the  patent^  t 
realizS  a  handsome  sum,  yet  it  is  now  common 
property  by  its  own  limitations.  Cast  iron  is  now 
chiefly  used  for  plows  throughout  this  country, except- 
ing in  some  portions  of  some  of  the  Western  States, 
where  still  plates  are  struck  up  in  shapes  and  used  for 
the  mould  boards. 

The  principal  improvements  which  have  been  made 
the  plow,  since  Mr.  Wood's,  have  been  in  its  form 
—the  composition  of  the  metal,  as  regards  its  strength 
and  hardness  the  connection  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  same,  and  the  mode  of  attaching  the  wood  work 
to  them  ;  also  in  the  manner  of  constnicting  the  wood 
work  as  regards  simplicity  and  uniformity,  so  that 
repairs  for  the  wood  at»  as  easily  madeas  for  the  irons, 
and  with  the  same  perfection.  Great  improvementa 
have  also  beon  made  in  the  manner  of  regulating  and 
adapting  the  same  plow  lA  a  greater  variety  of  work. 
The  credit  of  these  improvementa  belong  to  a  great 
nnmber  of  venooB — among  whom  may  be  named 
Stubuck,  Wrifhl^  Hitchcock,  Hawkins,  Emery, 
Rich,Nourse,  Minor,  Prouty,  Burrall  and  many-others. 
Each  of  these  men  has  added  something  new  and 
usoful  in  pattern,  form,  or  construction,  until  the 
business  of  building  of  plows  has  become  systema- 
tized and  an  immense  amount  of  capital  hsa  been 
invested  in  it ;  and  it  now  is  as  distinct  a  business  of 
itself  as  carriage  building.      Albany,  JV.  Y.,  1849. 


BMITK'a  HAT,  8T&LS  ANII  STRAW  OUTTBR. 

Thb  above  engraving  represents  a  Straw  Cutter, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  H.  E.  Smith,  of  Fow- 
lerville,  N.  V,  An  esamination.  and  trial  of  this 
machine  will,  we  think,  satisfy  any  practical  man 
that  it  is  at  least  equal  to  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated cutters  offered  to  tiie  public.  This  is  our  im- 
fesaion,  after  seeing  and  handling  Mr.  S.'b  machine, 
here  are  three  sizes — the  prices  of  which  are  SI2, 
tl3  and  814.  They  can  be  obtained  of  the  manu- 
facturer, as  above,  or  of  Rapalje  k.  Briggs,  B.  Watts, 
and  Barton  fc  Belden,  in  this  city.  [A  description 
of  the  machine  was  prepared  for  tnis  number,  but  is 
neceesarlly  deferred.] 


ANOTHEB  OHAPTEB  ON  WIRE  FEKOB. 

BY  MTRON  ADAMS.* 

Messrs.  Editoes: — I  did  not  say  all  I  wished 
concerning  Wire  Fence  in  yoar  Januaty  paper, 
because  I  am  aware  that  short  articles  are  much 
more  acceptable  to  your  readers  than  long  ones. 
The  fence  there  described  is  rather  a  fancy  fence 
than  a  cheap  one,  being  in  front  of  my  dwelling 
house,  and  in  a  very  exposed  situation.  I  am  sen- 
sible that  it  is  much  more  expensive  than  ordinary 
farm  fences  need  be,  but  much  cheaper  for  that  par- 
ticular place  than  any  other  I  could  make.  I  wished 
rather  to  present  to  the  public  what  I  had  done,  than 
untried  theories  of  what  I  might  do. 

I  find  my  fence  the  subject  of  some  remarks  in 
your  last  paper,  and  am  well  aware  that  th6  subject 
of  wire  for  fencing  is  attracting  much  attention 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  if  Jud^e  PsTBas 
had  waited  until  he  had  built  the  sam^e  of  wire 
fence  he  speaks  of  building,  he  would  have  found 
experience  to  have  corrected  somewhat  his  plan  as 
laid  down  in  your  last  paper.  In  the  first  place  he 
would  have  found  that  there  is  no  possible  advan- 
tage of  having  a  wire  fence  over  four  feet  high,  as 
no  animal  will  attempt  to  jump  it.  Tlie  reason  I 
suppose  to  be,  that  they  do  not  see  it  until  too  near 
to  jump.  Nothing  has  ever  attempted  to  jump  mine, 
although  it  has  been  assaulted  by  every  kind  of 
animal  that  runs  the  street.  They  always  expect 
to  pass  right  through  without  hinarance  or  moles- 
tation, but  the  moment  they  strike  the  wires  they 
recoil  as  if  touched  by  an  invisible  hand.  His  man- 
ner of  fastening  the  wires  by  passing  them  through 
holes  in  the  posts,  and  driving  in  plugs,  will  not 
answer.  I  began  my  fence  in  the  same  way,  but 
found  whenever  an  animal  run  against  it  the  wires  ^ 
slipped,  and  the  fence  was  broken  through.  The 
number  of  wires,  and  their  distances  apart,  are  ob- 
jectionable. ^  If  the  object  be  merely  to  fence  against 
horses  and  grown  cattle  three  wires  are  as  good  as 
more.  But  if  sheep  and  swine  are  to  be  restrained 
by  it,  nine  wires  at  the  distances  I  proposed  will  be 
found  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  If  animals  get 
their  heads  through,  they  will  break  the  wires  if  they 
are  able. 

I  will  now  describe  the  manner  I  would  build  a 
conunon  field  fence.  After  having  set  the  posts  and 
braced  them  as  described  in  the  January  number,  I 
should  place  the  coil  of  wire  upon  a  reel  and  drawing 
out  the  end  run  it  from  one  post  to  the  other — having 
the  same  number  of  wires  and  distances  apart  as 
before  described.  Aiter  these  were  strained,  I  should 
take  narrow  strips  of  boards  instead  of  those  iron 
posts  mentioned  in  the  January  number,  and  drive 
tenter  hooks  over  the  w^ires  to  keep  them  at  their 
relative  distances  apart  and  from  sagging.  If  the 
ffTound  is  of  uniform  descent,  twenty  nxis  is  the 
oistance  I  should  place  the  posts  apart,  and  this 
should  constitute  one  pannel,  separate  and  entire  from 
the  remainder.  The  object  of  this  is  in  case  of 
accidents  it  may  the  more  easily  be  repaired.  The 
next  pannel  might  commence  from  the  same  post, 
but  the  'wires  should  not  be  connected.  I  should 
thjnk  two  men  could  build  twenty  rods  of  this  fence 
in  a  day,  after  the  wires  had  been  prepared  by  boiling 
in  oil.  This  is  the  cheapest  way  of  building  wire 
fence  I  could  name.  And  yet  I  should  prefer  going  to 
the  expense  of  iron  posts,  as  I  have  before  described. 

Those  persons  who  build  a  wire  fence  in  the 
chmpest  possible  manner,  I  fear  will  be  discouraged, 


and  throw  it  aside  as  worthless.  Farmers  ought  to 
be  t;ontent  if  they  can  build  a  durable  fence,  and  one 
that  answers  every  desirable  purpose,  for  fifty  cents  a 
rod.  Mine  has  been  one  of  experiment  nom  the 
outset,  and  I  have  tried  almost  every  plan  I  Have 
heard  suggested.  Before  I  had  completed  it  in  the 
manner  Ascribed,  it  was  frequently  broken;  but  since, 
it  has  only  been  broken  once,  'as  before  mentioned. 
Your  reviewer  is  pleased  to  speak  of  it  as  offering 
no  more  resistance  to  an  animal  disposed  to  ramble 
than  <<the  spider's  most  attenuated  thread."  With 
due  deference  to  his  opinion,  permit  me  to  say,  that 
if  he  should  witness  the  throng  of  starved  village 
cows  which  roam  our  streets,  and  notice  with  what 
eagerness  they  eyed  the  apples  just  out  of  their 
reach,  he  would  at  least  allow  that  this  fence  had 
enchantment  about  it.  I  know  that  this  kind  of 
fence  is  more  liable  to  accidents  on  account  of  its 
being  invisible.  But  this  objection  is  in  a  great 
measure  counterbalanced  by  suffering  no  damage 
from  high  winds,  or  forming  no  snow  m-ifts  beside  it. 

I  wiU  now  describe  my  manner  of  mending  it 
when  broken,  remarking,  that  nothing  conveys  a 
more  vivid  picture  of  complete  ruin  than  a  broken 
wire  fence,  as  the  wires  recoil  and  twist  up  the 
whole  length  of  the  pannel.  After  loosening  the 
wires  at  the  windlass,  I  provide  myself  with  a  small 
furnace,  such  as  is  us^  in  families  for  heating  flat- 
irons — ^bring  the  ends  together  and  heat  them  in  the 
furnace,  then  flatten  them  for  two  or  three  inches, 
laying  them  together  and  winding  with  small  wire. 
Then,  by  turning  upon  the  cranks,  the  fence  is 
brought  to  a  standing  position,  and  is  repaired  much 
quicker  and  at  a  less  expense  than  a  board  fence 
could  be.  It  will  not  answer  to  loop  them  together, 
as  telegraph  wires  are  united,  as  they  always  break 
in  case  of  accidents  when  the  wires  are  bent. 

I  should  like  to  tell  of  the  vibrations  which  a  damp 
snow  causes  to  the  wires  7- of  the  sweet  sounds 
which  sink  and  swell  through  the  air  on  a  cold  windy 
night — and  of  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  fence  in  com- 
parison to  other  fences,  if  wire  can  be  purchased  as 
cheaply  as  stated  by  Judge  Pbtbrs — ^but  have  not 
time  to  say  more  at  present.  Ectst  Bloomfield,  JV*. 
F.,  Felrruaryf  1849. 

DOOR  YABD  FENOE. 

BY  If.  ALLK9. 

A  durable,  and  in  many  places  a  cheap  door  yard 
fence  may  be  constructed  as  follows :  Get  rough 
stone  as  they  come  from  the  quarry,  (3  feet  long  or 
more,)  and  set  in  the  ground  18  or  20  inches.  That 
part  of  the  stone  above  ground  should  not  be  more 
than  8  inches  square.  Prepare  casing  as  for  wood 
posts,  of  uniform  size,  and  sufiicienuy  large  that 
when  well  mitred  together  they  can  be  put  over  the 
stone  posts.  At  the  proper  height  for  the  top  and 
bottom  rails,  (to  which  the  pickets  are  to  be  nailed,) 
mortice  through  the  casings,  and  make  tenons  on  the 
ends  of  the  rails,  long  enough  to  pass  through  the 
casing,  and  admit  a  pin  through  the  ends  of  them,  in 
the  inside  of  the  cap.  Set  the  cases  over  the  stones, 
putting  in  the  rails  and  pinning  as  you  proceed. 
Then  straighten  your  posts  ana  rails,  and  raising 
the  cases  from  the  ground  a  few  inches,  proceed  to 
fill  up'the  cases  to  Uie  top  with  small  stones,  taking 
care  to  put  them  in  as  closely  as  possible  around  the 
stone  posts.  Then  cap  your  posts  and  upper  rail  to 
suit  your  own  mind — ^but  let  it  be  done  with  taste. 
Toledo^  0.y  February,  1S49. 


Sransmntotion  of  {Hants. 

WHBAT    AND    OHEBa 

BT  R.  B.    WARREN. 

MucB  has  been  said,  pro  and  con,  for. a  few  years 
past  upon  the  metamoTphoeis  of  wheat  to  chess  ;'  and 
while  some  writers  have  denied  the  possibility  of 
such  a  change,  others  have  maintained  with  equal 
confidence  ihaif  under  certain  circumstances,  such  a 
change  does  taJce  place.  I  am  not  at  all  suiprised 
that  many  who  have  never  given  the  subject  a 
thorough  mvestigation,  but  have  taken  ajfpearances 
and  the  belief  of  their  ancestors  as  law  and  gospel, 
should  adhere  to  and  advocate  this  doctrine,  but  I  am 
surprised  that  any  observing  person  should  adhere 
to  a  doctrine  which  does  not  bear  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, and  which  is  not  suppofted  by  a  solitary 
scientific  fact  or  argument. 

We  shall  look  in  vain  Uirough  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  for  a  parallel — ^the  changes  produced  by 
cultivation — those  witnessed  in  the  Orchis  and  other 
tribes  do  not  furnish  it — for  varieties  onlv,  and  not 
new  Genera  and  Species,  are  thus  produced.  Wheat 
and  chess  do  not  even  belong  to  the  same  Genus, 
and  if  the  theory  of  the  transmutation  of  wheat  to 
chess  be  admitted,  it  presents  a  solitary  exception  to 
the  laws  which  govern  the  vegetable  kingdom — an 
anomaly  in  the  vegetable  creation. 

Perhaps  by  a  little  investigation  we  may  arrive  at 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  satisfy  ourselves 
whether  this  one  anomalous  circumstance  does  exist 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom — whether  wheat  is  ever 
metamorphosed  to  chess.  Let  us  first  premise  that 
in  no  ouier  known  case  does  the  metamorphosis 
extend  beyond  the  production  of  varieties  bv  culti- 
vation, or  by  the  aumixture  of  the  pollen  of  plants 
of  different  spedes  in  the  same  genus.  Thus  the 
pollen  of  the  pumpkin  will  fecundate  the  seed  of  the 
squash,  and  the  product  will  partake  of  the  properties 
of  both*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  different 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  potatoes,  com,  &c.  But 
we  never  find  varieties  produced  by  the  intermixture 
of  the  pollen  of  different  genera,  as  of  apples  and 
pears,  melons  and  pumpkins,  or  of  Indian  com  and 
broom  com.  Indeed  such  changes  rarejy  tAke  place 
in  di&rent  species  of  the  same  genus,  wad  when  thev 
do,  varieties  cmly,  and  not  new  species  are  produced. 
We  never  discover  any  thing  or  the  kind  among  the 
Atersy  the  SoUdagos  or  the  Careces ;  y^t  these  are 
three  of  the  largest  genera  of  plants.  If  we  plant 
a  kemel  of  Indian  com  we  do  not  expect  it  to  pro- 
duce broom  com ;  neither  do  we  look  for  oats  or 
rye^from  wheat,  yet,  in  fact,,  there  is  as  much  proba- 
bility and  possibility  of  such  a  change,  as  that  wheat 
will  change  to  chess.  None  of  them  belong  to  ^e 
same  genus.  Wheat  belongs  to  the  genus  Tritkvm 
— ^rye^  £f€cai»-*-oats,  Jhena — chess,  Bronrns.  But, 
say  you,  this  metamorphosis  may  take  place  by  chang- 
ing the  condition  of  the  roots  of  the  young  plants, 
am  without  the  agency  of  the  pollen.  In  lact,  this 
seems  to  be  the  general  belief.  A  few  words  will 
expose  the  fallacy  of  this  theory  also. 

Students  of  natoie  have  in  vain  endeavored  to 
determine  by  what  process  plants  are  enabled  to 
absorb  from  the  earth,  and  appropriate  to  their  use 
only  such  elements  as  their  particular  organization 
requires,  rejecting  all  others.  We  see  the  oak, 
sugar  maple,  chestnut,  sensing,  poison  hemlock  and 
deadly  night-shade  spnng  from  the  same  soil  and 


experience  no  fear  that  their  proximity  will  cause 
the  one  to  partake  of  the  properties  of  the  other ; 
in  whatever  situation  they  grow  we  find  their  con- 
stituents the  same. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  form  of  the  pores  in 
the  bark  of  the  roots  is  such  as  to  regulate  tne  con- 
ditions of  endosmose  and  exosmose,  (flowing  in  and 
flowing  out)  of  the  ingredients^  held  in  solution  by 
the  moisture  contained  in  the  earth,  which  may  be 
the  case,  although  the  phenomenon  has  by  no  means 
been  fully  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  change  of  wheat  to 
chess  in  this  way,  we  must  suppose  that  the  form 
of  the  pores — ^the  conditions  of  the  endosmose  and 
exoemose -^hy  some  unseen  agency  meet  with  a 
radical  change,  w^iicb  is  again  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, and  tJie  only  known  exception  to  the  laws 
which  govem  and  regulate  vegetation.  Let  the 
conditions  be  what  they  may,  we  nowhere  else  in 
nature  find  a  parallel  to  this.  Hence,  we  are  almost 
irresistably  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such 
transmutation  ever  occurs,  and  shall  be  forced  to 
concede  the  point  if  we  can  account  for  the  presence 
of  chess  in  any  other  manner,  which  we  will  en- 
deavor to  do  in  a  few  words. 

Not  only  will  chess  vegetate,  which  has  oflen 
been  denied,  but  its  vitality  is  not  destroyed  by  lying 
in  the  ground  several  years.  Hence  experiments 
for  testing  the  fact  of  its  production  from  wheat, 
should  be  conducted  with  me  utmost  caution.  It 
may  be  in  the  ground  before  the  wheat  is  sown,  and 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  pigeons  disgorge  it  from 
their  crops,  (and  also  other  fo^)  when  they  find  any 
thing  more  palatable. 

Farmers  are  often  deceived  as  to  the  amount  of 
chess  contained  in  their  seed  wheat,  and  often  that 
which  is  considered  very  clean,  will  contain  two  or 
three  kernels  of  chess  to  each  handfull  of  wheat, 
and,  allowing  this  to  cover  two  square  yards  of 
ground,  we  have  at  least  one  kemel  of  chess  to  every 
square  yard  of  ground,  and  oftener  three.  Chess 
rarely  winter-kills,  it  beins  much  more  hardy  than 
wheat.  In  the  fall  of  1847 1  planted  sixteen  kernels 
of  wheat  and  sixteen  kemels  of  chess  side  by  side- 
only  ^ree  roots  of  wheat  survived  the  winter  and 
came  to  maturity,  whilst  thirteen  roots  of  the  chess 
matured.     Comment  is  needless. 

It  may  be  asked  why  so  much  more  chess  is  found 
in  fields  of  winter-killed  wheat  than  in  others,  if  wheat 
does  not  change  to  chess?  I  answer:  where  the 
wheat  is  killed  the  chess  has  abundant  room  to  stool 
out— from  26  to  80  stalks  often  springing  from  one 
root.^  As  many  roots  ^of  chess  may  exist  in  a  field 
of  wheat  which  is  not  winter-killed,  but  not  as  many 
stalks,  as  the  wheat  prevents  its  stooling.  These 
facts  may  be  ascertained  by  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  investigate. 

But  the  most  conclusive  argument  against  the 
theory,  is  the  fact  dmt  those  who  have  made  careful 
experiments  upon  the  subject,  become  convinced 
that  no  such  change  takes  place — those  who  sow  no 
chess  reap  none.    AlahamuL,  JV.  F.,,  Feb.,  1849. 

It  has  been  eloquently  remarked,  that  in  the  ob- 
scuritv  of  the  cottage,  far  from  seduction  of  rank 
and  affluence,  is  nursed  the  virtue  which  counteracts 
the  decay  of  human  institutions — ^the  courage  which 
defends  the  national  independence — the  industry 
which  maintains  all  classes  of  the  State. 
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METEOROLOOIOAL  ABSTEAQTS   OF   1847  AlfD   1848. 

BY  LEAITDER  WETHERELL. 

Thbsb  years  are  placed  in  juxtaposition 

present  to  the  reader  a  comparative  view 

two  years. 

Monthly  mean  temp,  of  Jan. 

Feb. 


in  order  to 
of  the  last 
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Mar. 

April 

Btoy 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


1847,  24.63 
25.31 

28.4'! 


Annual  mean  temp,  of 
Hif^eat  degree, 
Lowest  degree, 
Greatest  range, 
Warmest  day, 
Coldest  day, 
Wind— North,  in 

Northeast, 

East, 

Southeast, 

South, 

Southwest, 

West, 

Northwest, 
Prevailing  w'ind  of 
Number  w  feir  days  in 

cloudy  days  in 

days  on  which  rain  fell, 
snow'* 
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II 
II 
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II 
II 
II 
11 
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II 
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n 
II 
11 
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II 
II 
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II 
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II 
II 


II 


"rftin&'*     •* 
Total  fiJl  of  rain  and  snow, 
Firsffrostin  the  autumn  of 
First  snow  in  the  autumn  of 
Robin  first  heard, 
Bluebird  first  hoard. 
Maple  in  bloom, 
Plum,  pooch,  cberr}',  and  apple 
in  bloom, 


41.42 

58.27 

61.94 

71.76 

67.31 

58.48 

47.36 

41.05 

32.23 

46.64 

95.00 
0.00 

95.00 

"  July  19 

"  Feb.  23 

"  14  days 

"324  *' 
II    3    II 

II  38J  II 

"  334  " 
"  68  " 
"68  " 
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"May  15;  do.     "  Apr.  24 

These  annual  abstracts  are  carefully  con^iled  and 
published  yearly  in  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

The  monthly  mean  of  each  month  is  found  by 
taking  three  daily  observations  ;  the  first  at  sunrise, 
the  second  about  2  P«  M.,  and  the  third  one  hour  after 
sunset ;  these  are  added  and  divided  by  3,  which  gives 
the  daily  mean  ;  and  the  ^  daily  means  at  the  end  of 
each  month  are  added  and  the  sum  divided  by  the 
number  of  days  in  the  month.  This  process  gives 
the  monthly  mean  tempdratore.  The  annual  mean  is 
.found  by  adding  the  daily  means  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  days  in 
the  year. 

The  highest  degree  is  the  highest  point  to  which 
the  niercury  in  ue  thermometer  rises  during  the 
year  ;  the  lowest,  the  lowest  that  it  falls  within  the 
same  period ;  and  the  range  is  the  difference  between 
these  extremes.  The  wind  in  1348  blew  iVom  the 
Northwest  126|  days  —  26  days  more  than  from  the 
North,  Northeast,  East,  Southeast,  and  ^uth  added 
together.  The  wind  blew  from  the  Southwest,  West, 
and  Northwest '266  days.  This  shows  how  greatly 
the  westerly  winds  prevail  over  the  easterly,  over  the 
locality  where  these  observations  are  made. 

The  day  is  registered  fair  or  cloudy  according  to 
the  prevailing  state  of  the  atmosphere  during  each 
half  day.  However  slight  the  sprinkle  of  rain,  the 
day  is  set  down  as  one  on  which  rain  fell,  and  so  of 
snow.    The  snow  is  caught  in  a  vessel  during  the 


snow  season  and  melted,  and  then  gauged:  this 
added  to  the  falls  of  rain,  which  are  gauged,  gires 
the  total  fall  of  water  for  the  year  in  inches. 

The  fi'reatest  fall  of  water  for  any  one  nxwtli 
during  the,  year  1848  was  6.16  inches — ^this  ¥u 
July  :  the  least  fall  was  in  April — 78  hundredtL* 
of  an  inch  ;  the  warmest  month,  Au^st ;  the  cold- 
est,  February.  The  highest  annual  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  last  14  years,  48.66  degrees— thi- 
was  1846:  the  lowest  of  the  same  period  43.71 
degrees  —  making  a  range  of  4.95  degrees.  Tfe 
highest  degree  of  the  thermometer,  kept  in  the  ehide 
where  there  was  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  n^rt 
exposed  to  reflected  heat,  within  the  above  naineii 
period^  102  degrees — July  16th,  1845 ;  and  the  lowc-t 
8  below  zero — ^February,  1836  ;  making  thfc  greatest 
range  of  the  thermometer  110  degrees..  The  greatest 
annual  fall  of  watef  in  1847,  39^99  inches ;  and  the 
least  fall,  25^46  in«  The  annual  average  is  near  36 
inches.  The  greatest  fall  of  water  for  any  momli 
witi^in  the  above  period,  6^79— -October,  1846;  ind 
the  least  in  January,  1837 — 164iundredthfl  of  an  inch. 

The  year  1848  has  few  predecessors  more  marked 
for  political  changes ;  and  these  are  not  confined  te 
the  eastern  continent  alone,  though  much  greater  ani 
more  exciting  there  than  here«  It 'is  memorable  for 
the  progress  of  the  Cholera  on  the  eastern  continenu 
and  also  for  its  appearance  in  New  York  and  ^'f w 
Orleans  on  the  western  just  before  its  close.  It  uts 
a  year  also  which  the  husbandman  will  have  as  littl'^ 
cause  to  forget  as  the  lover  of  liberty ;  for  it  crownod 
his  toils  and  caree  with  abundant  harvests. 


METEOROLOGICAL   BfE9IORAI«DA. 
The  lowest  degree  of  the  mercury  of  each  of  the 
winter  months  in  Rochester  from  Jan.,  1835,  to  Feb. 

17,  1849  :— 

1835^  Jan.,  4  below  zero;  Feb.,  7  below  zero;  Dec,  4  \^ 
low  zero. 

1836,  Jan.,  9  abo.v«;  Feb.,  8  below;  Dec,  3  above. 

1837,  Jan.,  4  below;  Feb.,  zero;  Dec,  11  above. 

1838,  Jan.,  5  above;  Feb.,  1  above;  Dec,  1.  above. 

1839,  Jan.,  2  below;  Feb.,  1  above;  Dec,  8  above. 

1840,  Jan.,  2  below;  Feb., -3  above;  Dec,  5  above. 

1841,  Jan.,  8  below;  Feb.,  1  above;  Dec,  8 above. 
ia42,  Jan.,  5  above;  Feb.,  7  above:  Dec,  10  above. 

1843,  Jan.,  8  above;  Feb.,  6  below;  Dec,  6  above. 

1844,  Jan.,  zero;  Feb.,  2  below;  Dec,  6  above. 

1845,  Jan.,  zero;  Feb^  3  above;  Dec,  5  above. 

1846,  Jan.,  4  above;  Feb.,  1  abovo;  Dec,  M  above. 

1847,  Jan.,  4  above;  Feb.,  aero;  Dec,  10  above, 

1848,  Jan.,  zero;  Feby  6  above;  Dec,  12 above. 

1849,  Jan.,  9  below;  Feb.,  7  below. 

Jian.  12, 1849,  sbows  the  k>weat  fidl  of  the  meroory,  v». 
on  record.  «l. 

The  eoldest  day  within  the  above  period,  was  nr 
day,  Feb- 16, 1849— the  mean  temperahire  of  the  te 
from  three  observations,  being  2|<^  above  zero.  Tw 
reeoid  of  the  16th  of  Jan.,  1840,  shows  3  deg.  abow 
zero,  J  of  a  deg.  higher  than  the  cold  Friday  of  iw** 

NoTB.^Saturday  morning,  Feb.  17;  the  mercury 
7  deg.  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  A.  M.;  at  7t,  5  belov: 
and  at  8),  zero.  This  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sus- 
rise,  and  a  olear  atmosphere* 


■^^^^^^»^^%^>^- 


The  Fbbnng  or  AmMAl.^  should  be  '^^ 
by  a  variety  of  considerations.  The  young  *^ 
may  be  destined  for  maturity,  should  be  supP'j^ 
with  milk  from  the  dam  until  weaning4iroe.  ^^ 
food  can  be  substituted  for  the  well-iUied  udder  oi 
the  parent,  which  is  so  safe,  healthful  and  natntioaS' 


'^^^^•m'^^^t^^m 
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BASTABD    FikLLOWS. 
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The  system  of  making  summer  fallowsi  by  allow- 
ing land  to  lay  a  whole  year  in  a  naked  and  unpro- 
ductive statey  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  it  for 
avtunm  wheat,  is  extensively  practiced  in  all  the 
wheat  growing  districts  of  the  United  States.  The 
process  of  making  naked  fallows,  when  the  loss 
of  a  whole  year's  rent  of  land— or  interest  on  the 
value  thereof — is  taken  into  account,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  is  expensive,  and 
may  be  in  most  cases  dispensed  with,  without  in  the 
most  trifling  decree  detracting  from  the  annual  pi^ 
ductiveness  of  ue  soil.  If  this  proposition  can  be 
sustained  m  practice^  by  the  entire  mass  of  the  wheat 
growers  of  our  country,  then  may  the  over  populated 
portions  of  Europe  have  confidence  in  being  able  at 
all  times  to  get  a  supply  of  bread  stn£&  from  America. 

Naked  fallows  are  expensive  and  useless,  and  that 
a  much  more  profitable  system  of  managing  land  for 
fall  wheat  can  be  adopted,  are  opinions  which  are 
gaining  ground,  and  are  believed  by  many  of  the 
most  enlightened  cultivators  of  this  country.    The 

Seat  bulk  of  the  fanners,  however,  have  not  given' 
e  subject  much  consideration,  nor  do  they  yet 
^nder8tand  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  at  the  same  time, 
increasing  its  annual  products  witlnmt  subjecting 
their  land,  in  periods  of  four  or  five  years,  and  in 
some  instances  much  more  frequently,  to  the  old 
fashioned  and  extravagant  practice  or  summer  fal- 
lows. With  a  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
agriculture^  an  attempt  wilH  be  msSe  by  the  writer, 
to  minutely  discuss  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
during  the  succeeding  six  or  eight  numbere  of  Sie 
Parmer. 

The  ordinarv  practice  of  making  fallows  cost  at 
least  eight  dollars  per  acre;  in  this  calculation  is 
included  the  rent  of  land  a  twelve  month,  and  the 
plowing  and  harrowing  required  to  bring  the  land 
into  a  clean  state  of  culture.  The  expense  of 
manuring,  draining,  laying  the  ground  into  ridges, 
and  seod,  fi£C.,  would  be  the  same  in  one  case  as  the 
other,  and  therefore  on  the  score  of  expenditure  or 
economy  need  not  be  included  in  the  calculation. 
In  the  term  bcutard  /allows  may  be  included  the 
various  modes  of  preparing  land  for  fall  wheat  by 
which  the  loss  of  a  whole  summer  or  crop  is  not 
required  to  efi^t  that  object.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  if  land  be  summer  fallowed,  a  direct 
charge  of  about  dight  dollars  per  acre  must  be  put 
against  the  wheat  crop^  and  as  will  be  presentlv 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reflective  mino, 
without  afiS)rding  an  equivalent  .return  for  such  an 
extravagant  outlay.  The  system  proposed  to  be 
practice  will  be  based  upon  the  soundest  principles 
of  economy,  nor  will  it  require  a  large  capital  to 
carry  it  out  throughout  the  various  ramifications  of 
a  well  managed  arable  farm.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  svstem  is  this:  the  green  or 
other  crop  grown  upon  the  land  with  a  view  of  pre- 
paring it  for  fall  wheat  will  be  of  such  a  description, 
and  grown  upon  such  a  scale,  that  in  most  cases  the 
'  proceeds  thereof  will  pay  the  rent  of  land  and  the 
entire  expense  of  managing  both  the  summer  and 
winter  crops— thus  leaving  the  latter  clear  profit  to 
the  cultivator.  The  average  yield  of  wheat,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  on  the  best 
managed  wheat  farms  in  this  country  does  not 
exceed  thirty  bushels  per  acre.     Now,  it  is  quite 


certain  that  even  when  this  high  average  is  obtained 
by  superior  cultivation  and  by  the  aid  of  naked  fal- 
lows, quite  as  great  a  yield  of  wheat  may  be  had 
without  summer  fallowing  the  land  as  with  it,  and 
therefore,  why  should  such  a  mctice  be  longer  tole- 
rated by  American  farmers.  The  Chinese,  who  an 
noted  for  the  superiority  of  their  Agriculture,  have 
not  found  it  diflicult  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  their 
soil  by  annually  growing  heavy  crops,  witfaM>ut  giving 
it  any  rest.  In  me  best  cultivated  portions  of  Eng-r 
land  farms  and  even  whole  parishes  are  in  great 
abundance  in  which  the  yield  of  wheat,  extending 
over  a  .ong  period  of  years  has  equalled  forty  bushels 
per  acre,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  cropping  a 
naked  fallow  has  not  been  made.  Indeed,  the  en- 
lightened and  scientific  portion  of  the  farmers  of 
Great  Britain  have  long  since  exploded  the  semi-bar- 
barous practice  o*  making  naked  fallows,  and  there 
rars  to  be  no  valid  reason,  why  a  similar  view  of 
important  question  should  not  be  favorably 
received  by  the  wheat  growing  farmere  of  America. 
To  enlighten  public  opinion  regarding  the  various 
systems  of  cultivation  adapted  to  secure  this  object, 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  mind  the  climate, 
soil,  the  high  price  of  labor,  scarcity  of  capital  to  be 
employed  in  agriculture  as  compared  with  Great 
Britain  and  some  portions  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  other  prominent  features  tiiat  have  an  influence 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  the  character  of 
American  Agriculture,  are  the  real  grounds  that 
have  induced  the  writer  to  take  a  bold  stand  in  dis- 
cussing this  somewhat  intricate  subject,  which  in 
many  of  its  features  will  be  found  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  many  of  our  very  best  farmers,  with  whom 
on  many  other  points  of  husbandry  we  perfectlv 
agree,  and  the  contributions  of  whose  pens  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  receive,  on  this  or  otner  subjects, 
whether  their  opinions  and  practice  correspond  with 
oufs  or  not.  Without  further  prefatory  remarks,  we 
shall  briefly  at  this  tiAe  take  up  the  subject  in  a 
tangible  point  of  view,  and  in  our  next  resume  it  in 
several  of  its  pradicaX  bearings. 

INDIAN  CORN. 
The  maize  plant  may  be  profitably  cultivated  in 
nearly  every  portion  of  this  great  Republic.  In  the 
most  northern  sections,  where  it  is  grown  as  a  prepara- 
tive crop  for  fall  wheat,  an  early  variety  should  be  se- 
lected, and  by  liberally  manuring  the  land,  and  clean 
culture,  it  maybe  pushed  forward  to  full  maturity  by 
the  first  week  in  September,  after  which  it  should  bie 
cut  up  and  drawn  on^  and  the  land  plowed  and  pre- 
pared for  fall  wheat.  By  planting  the  hills  of  com 
in  rows  about  four  feet  apart  both  ways,  and  by  pas- 
sing the  steel  tooth  cultivator  twice  in  each  direction 
between  those  rows,  the  land  will  be  in  as  good  a 
condition  for  fall  wheat  as  if  it  had  been  summer  fal- 
lowed. Besides,  the  manure  applied  to  the  land  for 
the  com  crop  will  have  passed  through  its  various 
stages  of  fermentation,  and  the  juices  having  been 
partially  absorbed  or  extracted  in  giving  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  maisse  plants,  there  need  be  but  little  ap- 
prehension on  the  score  of  having  a  fallen  or  rusted 
crop^  as  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  the 
manure  been  applied  to  the  land  whilst  being  summer 
fallowed.  This  influence  however  operates  only  on 
soils  where  there  is  a  W^ehX.  depth  of  decayed  vege- 
table matter  on  the  surface,  and  where  a  strong  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  straw  is  produced  without  extraor- 
dinary means  being  used  to  secure  that  result.  There 
are  but  few  soils  on  which  unfermented  bam-yard 
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manure  can  be  applied  immediately  before  the  sowing 
of  wheat,  without  doing  more  or  lera  injuzy  to  that 
crop.  On  soils  where  wis  is  not  the  case,  it  will  be 
found  that  human  or  vegetable  mold  forms  a  very 
small  proportion  of  their  ingredients,  and  doubtless 
an  soils  of  this  kind,  crude  and  unfermented  barnyard 
manure  may  be  applied  without  producing  the  fore- 
going results.  In  those  cases  where  vegetable  de- 
posits form  a  small  proportion  of  the  actifve  soil,  un- 
fermented barn  yard  manure,  buried  in  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  six  or  nine  inches  with  the  plow,  will  aid 
materially  in  bringing  into  action  such  inert  proper- 
ties  aa  will  promote  a  vigorous  growth  of  plants  and 
vegetables.  Manure  thus  applied  has  a  powerful 
mechanical  action  on  soils,  and  the  benefieiai  or  pre^ 
judicial  influence  produced,  may  be  attributea  as 
much  to  this  agency  as  to  that  of  affording  a  direct 
supply  of  food  for  their  sustenance. 

The  mechanical  action  of  manures  -on  soils,  of 
course  greatly  depend  upon  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  soils  on  which  they  are  intended  to  act.  This 
fact  should  be  duly  considered  in  connection  with  the 
manuring  of  land  for  the  wheat  crop.  The  wheat 
plant  is  decidedly  the  most  precarious  to  cultivate,  of 
the  cereal  plants,  and  hence  a  greater  degree  of 
judgment  should  be  employed  by  those  who  engage 
extensively  in  its  cultivation.  In  northern  Europe, 
the  heat  of  summer  is  less  severe  than  in  the  same 
degree  of  latitude  on  this  continent,  and  consequent- 
ly a  much  longer  period  is  given  the  wheat  crop  to 
mature  and  ripe%  and  hence  the  disease  known 
among  us  by  the  appellation  of  nwf,  is  scarcely 
known  in  the  best  wheat  growing  districts  of  Europe. 
It  is  well  known  by  all  wheat  growers,*  that  cool  cry 
weather  during  the  month  of  July,  and  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  wheat  harvest  —  or  from  the  time  that  the 
wheat  plants  come  into  ear,  until  they  arrive  to  full 
maturity  —  is  most  favorable  for  an  abundant  harvest 
of  wheat.  Such  weather  has  just  the  opposite  in- 
fluence with  Indian  Corn  an  J  most  of  the  other  cereal 
plants.  The  cause  of  this  somewhat  strange  phe- 
nomenon, may  be  tolerably  correctly  reconcilea  by 
examining  the  peculiar  habits  and  constitution  of  the 
wheat  plant.  A  minute  enquiry  into  this  matter, 
will  probably  be  made  in  discussing  another  branch 
of  this  subject — and  in  the  mean  time  the  fact  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  plants  of  wheat  have  stronff 
roots,  which  strike  to  a  great  deph  into  the  ground 
and  send  forth  an  abundant  supply  of  food  Sirough 
the  sap  vessels,  which  impart  eiuier  a  healthy  or 
sickly  growth,  just  in  ratio  with  its  quality  and  adap- 
tation for  this  class  of  plants.  Warm  humid  weather 
is  the  most  favorable  for  a  vigorous  growth  of  plants, 
and  vegetables — ^when  weather  of  ImB  kind  prevails 
to  a  considerable  extent,  between  the  periods  that  the 
wheat  crop  comes  into  ear  and  ripens,  the  consequence 
will  be  a  strong  growth  of  straw,  and  probably  dis- 
ease. The  disease  produced  from  the  foregoing  pe- 
culiar state  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  either  mildew 
or  rust.  The  latter,  by  far  the  most  prevalent  on  this 
continent,  is  mainly  engendered  by  too  great  a  flow 
of  juices  or  food  through  the  sap  vessels  of  the  wheat 
plants.  The  outer  covering  of  the  straw  being  of 
very  weak  structure,  when  the  sap  vessels  become 
overcharged  with  food,  ruptme  and  premature  decay 
immediately  follows.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere 
and  climate  doubtless  has  much  to  do  in  effecting  this 
work,  but  the  soil  also  has  a  great  influence,  in  pre- 
venting or  promoting  this  disease*  It'  is  for  this 
reason  that  Indian  Com  may  be  profitably  grown 


as  a  preparative  crop  for  either  fall  or  spring  wheat. 
The  manure  applied  to  the  soil  for  the  com  crop, 
will  have  undergone  a  thorough  state  of  fermenta- 
tion during  the  process  of  cultivation,  and  as  lie 
maize  plant  requires  a  different  quality  of  food  to 
bring  it  forward  to  maturity  than  is  required  by  the 
wheat  plant,  the  latter  will  be  more  apt  to  "be  free 
from  disease,  if  sown  after  a  well  cultivated  crop  of 
Indian  Com,  than  if  the  land  had  been  summer  fal- 
lowed purposely  for  that  crop.  A  clover  or  timothy 
sod  well  plowed,  and  liberally  manured,  is  the  best 

r(sible  state  that  the  soil  can  be  in  for  Indian  Cora, 
the  hills  be  planted  in  rows  fonr  feet  apart  both 
ways,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  this 
crop  entirely  with  the  horse  cultivator,  and  shovel 
plow.  By  the  free  use  of  those  implements  the 
ground  may  be  made  as  clean  as  if  it  hiul  been  sum- 
mer fallowed,  and  besides  the  profit  of  the  com  crop 
wiU  pay  the  whole  expense  incurred  in  the  cidtiva* 
tion  and  management  of  the  wheat  crop. 

An  acre  of  Indian  Com  managed  in  the  manner 
proposed,  will  yieM  in  an  average  of  eases  upwards 
of  40  bushels  of  marketable  grain  per  acre.  This 
at  the  lowest  calculation  is  worth  60  cents  per  bush- 
el, as  an  article  of  export,  winch,  in  addition  to  the 
com  stalks  for  winter  provender  for  homed  cattle, 
would  give  a  net  profit  of  twelve  dollars  jaer  acre. 
When  it  is  intena»d  to  sow  wheat  after  com,  the 
latter  crop  should  in  idl  cases  be  harf^sted  and  drawn 
off  the  ground,  a  short  time  before  the  crop  is  thor- 
oughly ripe,  by  which  means  more  time  will  be  giv- 
en to  prepare  the  land  for  the  wheat  crop,  and  the 
fodder  will  also  be  much  more  valuable  ipan  if  al- 
lowed to  get  dead  ripe  before  being  harvested.  When 
the  proper  season  arrives  for  the  practical  operations 
on  the  farm,  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the  maize 
plant,  full  direct|pos  will  be  given,  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  business  in  all  its  details. 

In  our  next  issoe^  the  enltivatioo  of  the  clover 
plant  as  a  preparative  crop  for  fall  wheat  will  pro- 
bably receive  attention  at  our  hands. 


'*^^#*- 


XnfSBASOirABZA    WEATHBR. 


Thb  past  month  (December)  has  been  seven 
degrees  warmer  in  Philadelphia  and  farther  south, 
than  any  previous  December  in  57  years.  This 
high  temperature,  (now  tiie  16th  January,  it  is  up  to 
summer  Iieat,\  in  Augusta,  Gra.,  has  caused  a  good 
deal  of  vegetaole  and*  animal  matter  to  decompose  in 
this  warm  climate^  and  induced  Cholera  ana  other 
bilious  diseases.  Very  few  duly  appreciate  how 
lar^  a  portion  of  sickness  in  the  United  States 
spnngs  directly  or  indirectly,  from  noxious  gases 
difiliEHsd  in  the  water  drank,  or  the  air  inhaled  into 
the  lungs.  Fanners  are  nowhere  particular  enough 
to  collect  all  the  volatile  and  soluble  elements  of 
plants  and  animal  excretions,  which  arer  tost  fn  rivu- 
lets and  poison  the  atmosphere,  and  use  them  as 
manure,  by  fixing  them  in  uie  surface  soil.  A  dead 
sheep  cut  up  and  buried  a  small  distance  under  loam 
or  earth  will  not  smell  oflensfvely,  because  the  soil 
condenses  and  holds  for  a  time  at  least  the  mephitic 
gases.  In  all  cities  there  is  a  prodigious  waste  of 
most  concentrated  and  valuable  fertilizers,  which  too 
often  breed  pestilence.  Charcoal,  leached  ashes  and 
gypsmn  mixed  with  night  soil  will  do  wondera  on  all 
crops.  The  winter  is  a  good  season  to  collect  the 
raw  material  for  abundant  narvests.  Study  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  land,  aood  remedy  the  same. 


i 


MBTARDma  TBS    QROWTK   OF   FSOIT   TSSSB. 

Mr.  Editob  -.—Can  the  blosooming  of  Peach  Trees  be 
retaided  by  any  means  afiectine  their  roots  orUy  T  Straw, 
ooane  manure,  &c.,  laid  round  the  roots  in  winter  will  retain 
the  frost  in  the  ground  several  days,  and  perhaps  seveial 
weelu  after  it  is  out  of  the  ground  not  so  covered.  But  will 
^e  blossoming  of  ^e  tree  be  thereby  retarded  7 

If  the  blossom  buds  are  in  a  temperature  sufficiently  ele- 
vated, wiU  they  expand  folly  and  mdepmderUly  0}  the  con- 
dition of  the  rootif  If  the^r  wiU,  then  the  first  and  second 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  In  the  latter 
part  of  March  m  fore  part  of  April  last,  the  end  of*  a  peach 
Umb  was  covered  up  in  a  pile  of  fermenting  horse-stable 
manoie,  whidi  was  thrown  mto  my  garden.  In  a  few  days 
after  I  extricated  the  limb,  and  i(  was  in  Aill  bloom.  The 
blossoms  appeared  to  be  perfect,  though  somewhat  compres- 
sed from  mechanical  pressure.  Not  a  blosom  appeared  on 
any  other  part  of  the  same  tree,  (or  any  peach  tree  in  the 
garden, )  till  more  than  ten  days  after.  C.  Faulk. — Honeoye 
IbUe  N.  F.,  1849. 

Rbmarks. — As  the  immediate  effect  of  he&t  will 
rouse  the  vital  forces  of  regtdation,  so  in  the  same 
degree  will  frost  retard  it.  By  covering  the  roots 
with  stnw,  leaves,  or  saw  dust  sufficiently  to  exclude 
the  heat  from  penetrating,  the  vital  actions  wiU  of 
course  be  retaroed  for  some  time,  and  thereby  the 
blossoming.  Blossom  buds  will  expand  fullv  inde- 
pendent m  the  roots.  We  have  cut  branches  of 
reaches,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Cherries,  and  even 
Lilacs,  and  put  them  in  water  in  a  temperate  room, 
(the  water  must  be  changed  regularly,)  and  in  throe 
or  four  weeksTne  blossoms  were  fully  expimded.  Of 
course  they  are  not  perfect.  ^^ 

A  branch  of  a  tree  can  be  forced  wnn  a  very  good 
effect,  ia^pendent  of  the  temperature  of  the  roots, 
(extred^Pexcepted.)  For  instance.  We  have  seen 
Apricots  and  Peach  trees  trained  against  a  wall,  and 
in  order  to  get  a  stAcession  of  fruits,  part  of  the  trees 
were  covered  with  glass,  (common  hot  bed  sashes 
were  placed  against  the  wall,)  and  bv  the  time  those 
parts  that  were  not  covered  were  in  flower,  that  part 
under  glass  had  fruits  nearly  half  grown.  The  ground 
where  the  trees  stood  was  not  much  frozen. 

The  heat  of  horse  manure  caused  the  excitability 
of  vegetable  action  on  your  Peach  limb,  independent 
of  the  situation  of  the  roots. 

We  may  as  well  mention  here  for  the  benefit  of 
those  v^o  are  unable  to  raise  Apricots,  Nectarines, 
&c.,  on  acilSint  of  the  ravages  of  the  curculio^  that 
trees  planted  against  a  house  or  wall,  and  glass  placed 
before  them,  (murine  the  time  the  curcnlio  is  in  exist- 
ence) will  prevent  uiis  "great  destroyer"  from  opera- 
ting, and  a  sure  crop  of  fruits  may  be  expected.  The 
fruits  will  be  earlier  and  often  larger. 

SuFBBiOR  Grattino  Wax — The  following  mix- 
ture, viz; 

1  pint  linseed  oil ;  6  lbs.  rosin ;  1  Ib.^  bees-wax, 
makes  a  better  and  cheaper  wax,  than  any  I  have  used 
made  from  rosin,  tallow  and  beeswax.  The  oil  will 
admit  of  a  much  greater  proportion  of  rosin  than  the 
tallow.  This  wax  will  ^ve  entire  satisfaction  to 
those  who  use  it — T,  G.  leomansf  m  HorticuUuriMt. 


BUFFALO  HOKTIUULTOHAL  SOOIETT. 


•"^^t^td^^k^t^b^^^ 


RBTURif  OF  Mr.  Barrt. — We  learn  by  Telemph, 
just  as  this  number  is  goi^  to  press,  that  the  Editor 
of  this  department  of  Uie  Farmer,  has  arrived  at  New 
York,  on  his  return  from  Europe.  He  will  conse- 
quently soon  be  "at  home;"  ana  will  nrobably  make 
amends,  in  future  numbers,  for  an  v  lack  of  attention 
to  inquiries  of  correspondents  during  his  absence. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Buifido  Hoiticultural  So- 
ciety, held  at  the  Secretuy's  Rooms  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  1849,  the  President  in  the  Chair,  it  was — 

Resolvedf  That  the  Society  proceed  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year. 

Messrs.  J.  R  L^,  B.  Hodge,  and  C.  F.  S.  Thomas  were 
named  a  Ccnnmittee  to  nominate  officers. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Coppock.  in  a  ne^t  and  appropriate  address, 
respectfully  dechned  oeing  a  candidate  for  re-election  as 
President.  Mr.  W.  B.  Coleman  also  declined  being  a  candi- 
date fbr  the  office  of  Secretary. 

The  Committee  reported  the  following  list  of  officers,  which 
were  unanimously  elected: 

Preddeni'^WiisUJM  R.  Coppocx. 

Vice  Brendentf^lAiym  Eaton,  Orlando  ADen.  H.  P.  Pot- 
ter, O.  F.  Pratt,  H.  W.  Rogers,  Abner  Bryant,  Joseph  Dart, 
jr.,  W.  W.  Mann,  Charles  Taiator. 

7V«a«ur«r— John  R.  Lee. 

Correeponding  Secretat'p  ■  Benjamin  Hodge. 

Recording  Seeretay — U.  F.  S.  Thomas. 

STAHDINO  COMMITTKES. 

On  Flowers  and  Flowering  Plants — Messrs.  C*  F.  S.  Thom- 
mas;  J.  Dart,  jr.,  and  J.  W,  Brown. 

On  /Vutto— Lewis  Eaton,  C.  IViintor,  and  Lewis  F.  Allen. 

On  Vegetables^^H.  W.  Rogers,  J.  D.  Sheppeid,  and  H.  A. 
Parsons. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Gold  Medal  awarded 
to  the  Society  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  remain  in 
the  keepmg  of  the  President,  to  be  handed  ovw  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  office. 

Resohedf  That  the  Society's  first  and  second  premiums 
for  the  best  display  of  Vegetables  during  the  season  of 
1848,  be  awarded  as  follows: — ^To  Mr.  J.  Keel,  first  premium, 
$5.    Robert  Dickinson,  second,  $3. 

The  propriety  of  ofiering  premiums  for  the  ensuins  year 
was  discussed  and  concurrod  in.  The  list  will  be  published 
in  due  time. 

Resohedj  That  the  sum  of  $10  be  paid  to  the  publishers 
of  Uie  several  daily  papers  and  of  the  Western  Literary 
Messenger,  providing  they  publish  the  proceedings,  reports 
and  noUces  of  the  Society.    Adjourned 

C.  F.  S.  Thomas,  Rec,  Set^y. 


-^^^S^t^S^^S^k^" 


aBIIESBB  VALLET  HOBTIOULTUBAL    SOOIETT. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Genesee,  held  February  5th,  1849,  the  following 
officers  and  committees  were  elected  fbr  the  ensuing  ye&r. 

/Vencfen/— Lkvi  A.  Ward. 

Vice  Presidents^-^ohn  Williams,  Rochester;  Alfred  Fitch, 
Riga;  H.  P.  Norton,  Broekport;  Asa  Rowe,  Sweden;  Zen 
Burr,  Perinton. 

Corresponding  Secretctry-^Leendet  Wetherell. 

Recording  Secretary— J,  A.  Eastman. 

TVeasnartr    James  H.  Watts. 

'  ComwitUe  on  Fruits  P.  Barry,  chainnan;  M.G.  Warner, 
J.  W.  Bissell,  S.  Moulson,  F.  F.  Backus.  J.  J.  Thomas, 
Isaac  Hills,  Edward  Roffgin,  Samuel  Miller,  H.  P.  Norton. 

Committee  on  Trees  ^  Swubs  and  Flowers~^eo,  EUwanger, 
chairman;  Francis  Brown,  jr.,  Wm.  King,  S.  G.  Crane, 
Henry  BOlings. 

CommiUee  on  VegetabU9~4%mm  W.  Seward^  chairman; 
James  P.  Fogg,  J.  ^polje^  S.  E.  Alden,  L.  B.  Langworthy. 

Committee  on  Botany— Leender  Wetherell,  chairman;  G. 
H.  Smith,  J.  W.  Seward,  J.  M.  Whitney. 

Committee  on  Entomology^"^*  ^oodsell. 

Executive  Commiitee^h6yi  A.  Ward,  John  Williams,  P. 
Barry,  Geo.  Ellwanger,  J.  W.  Sewaid,  L.  Wetherell,  N. 
Goo£eU. 


-•V^k^h^b^^^^^k^k- 


WiRZ  Fkiccz. — Our  Seneca  Falls  friend,  who  inquires  for 
infiHrmation  on  this  subject,  is  referred  to  the  articles  of  Mr. 
Adams,  in  this  and  the  January  number  of  the  Farmer.  We 
think  his  plan  the  best  we  have  received ;  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  H  vnWpay,  It  is  best,  however,  for  those  who 
have  any  doubts  to  try  tihe  experiment  on  a  small  scale  at 
first.  It  is  our  intention  to  test  the  matter  the  present  sea- 
son, or  have  it  testedin  this  vicinity,  and  shall  or  course  take 
notes  in  order  to  report  the  result  ior  the  information  of  our 
readers* 


-^^•^F^^^'>^^\^%' 


Is  Grafting  take  care  that  the  bark  of  the  graft  and  the 
bark  of  the  stock  meet  and  join  on  one  side. 


J 
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BOTAHY.-anRKDIATIOlf    OF  SBBDa* 
[Continued  &am  page  S3.] 

GBEHiDATion  consists  of  the  first  chemical  chuigeB 
and  vital  action,  which  take  place  when  a  new  plant 
is  about  to  be  produced. 

"  When  the  seed  ii  planted  in  a  moist  Mil  at  a 
moderate  tempeTature,  the  integuments  gradually 
absorb  water,  soften  and  expand.  The  water  is  de- 
composed, its  oxfffen  combinea  with  the  carbon  of 
the  starch  which  has  been  stored  up  in  the  tissues, 
Thus,  losing  a  part  of  its  carbon,  the  starch  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo, 
which  now  begins  to  dilate  and  develope  its  parts. 
Soon  the  inleKuments  burst8,*the  radicale  descends, 
seeking  the  i&rk  end  damp  bosom  of  the  earth,  end 
the  plmnulule  rises  with  expanding  leaves,  to  the  air 
and  light.  The  conditions  requisite  for  the  genni- 
nation  of  the  seed  are,  heat,  moisture,  oxygen,  air 
and  daikness." 


Tbb  Hothbr. — A  writer  beautifully  temarks  that 
a  man's  mother  is  the  repreeentative  of  bis  Maker. 
Misfortune,  and  even  crimen  set  up  no  barriere  ba- 
tween  her  and  her  son.  While  his  mother  Uves,  he 
will  have  one  friend  on  earth  who  will  not  listen 
when  he  is  slandered,  will  soothe  him  in  his  sorrows, 
and  speak  to  him  of  hope,  when  he  is  ready  to  despair. 
Her  afiection  flows  from  a  pure  fountaiil,  and  ceases 
only  at  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

To  YoDBo  LAniBs — I  have  found  that  the  men 
who  are  really  the  most  fond  of  the  society  of  the 

ladies,  who  cherish  for  them  a  high  respect  ate  ael-- 
dom  the  most  popular  with  the  sex.  Men  of  great 
asQurrance,  whose  tongues  are  highly  bong,  who 
make  words  supply  the  place  of  ideas,  and  place  com- 
pliment in  the  room  of  sentiment,  are  the  favorites. 
A  due  respect  for  women  leads  to  recpectful  action 
toward  them — and  respectful  is  usiullv  distant  ac- 
tion, and  this  great  distance  is  misto^n  by  them 
for  neglect  or  want  of  interest. — Mutton. 

UssniL  KnowLBDeB. — The  education  of  our  chil- 
dren is  never  out  of  my  mind.  Train  them  to  virtue, 
habituate  them  to  industry,  activity,  and  spirit. 
Make  them  consider  every  vice  as  shameful  and  un- 
manly. Fire  them  with  ambition  to  be  useful. 
Make  them  disdain  to  be  destitute  of  any  useful 
knowledge. — Joha  Adam»  to  kit  teifett 


Afpi.b  CMuj>. — To  make  the  cheapest  and  best 
every  day  farmer's  apple  custard,  take  sfl^t  apples 
that  will  cook,  (such  as  every, farmer  oug^Ko  have 
through  the  summer,  fall,  winter  and  spn^,\  pare, 
cut,  and  stew  tbem ;  when  well  4c>ne,.Btir  till  the  pie- 
ces are  all  broken  ;  when  cool,  thin  with  milk  to  a 
proper  consisteDcv,  and  bake  with  one  crust,  like 
pumpkin  pie.  hggs  may  be  prepared  and  added 
with  the  milk  If  handy,  though  it  will  do  without. 
No  sweetening  is  necessary.  It  may  be  eeosoned 
with  any  kind  of  spice  to  suit  the  taste— the  less  the 
beper.—H.— Okie  Cullivaior. 


ThiB  cut  represents  a  young  dico^ledonous  plant, 
with  its  radicale,  a,  developed  ;  its  cotyledons,  c,  e, 
appear  in  the  form  of  large,  succulent  leaves  ;  the 
plumule  is  just  appearing  as  a  minute  point  between 
the  cotyledons.— itoigert'  Sdaitific  AgricaMttre, 


CiDLDRBn — Every  romp  with  tbem  is  death  to  a 
score  of  gray  hairs.  Their  games,  moreover,  present 
such  a  contrast  to  the  rougher  contest  of  bearded 
children,  in  the  game  of  lif^  where  money,  power, 
and  ambition  are  the  stake,  that  it  is  refreshing  to 
took  at  them  and  mingle  with  them,  even  were  it 
only  to  realize  that  human  nature  yet  retains  some- 
thing of  its  divine  original, — Selected. 


Crbau  that  has  been  su&rsd  to  stand  tmtU  rancid, 
or  slightiy  mouldy,  which  is  often  the  case,  should 
never  be  churned;  it  may  make  vei;  payable  cream 
eheese,  but  abominable  bad  butter.  Cream  never 
rises  from  the  milk  after  thiity-six  hours  standing. 
This  may  be  proved  by  the  Lactometer,  It  hecomea 
more  solid,  and  thus  appears  thicker,  but  nothing  is 
gained  in  quantity,  ana  much  lost  in  quality,  by  suf- 
fering it  to  stand  too  long  before  skimming. 


TwEinr  years  ago  it  was  common  to  trim  straw 
bonnets  with  artificial  wheat  and  barley  in  ears,  on 
which  the  following  lines  were  written: 
Wbo  now  of  IbrealeninR  fiunine  due  complain, 
Wh^n  every  remnle  fbrmiead  tcomi  with  grain  T 
See  how  the  wheat  aheavei  nod  amid  ihe  pluqwa  I 
Our  banu  ars  now  tnaderred  (O'drcwing-roomi; 
And  hnibandi  who  now  indulge  in  actiie  lives, 
To  fill  their  gniBuiei  maf  Ihmh  their  wivei. 


Saoo  Crbah. — This  article,  so  grateful  to  the  sick 

is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  a  desert  spoonful  of  good  sago,  and  boll  it 
in  pure  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  jelly.  Add  a  cup 
of  sweet  cream,  and  boil  again.  Beat  up  a  fresb  egg 
very  lieht,  and  pour  the  sago  on  while  hoL  Swee- 
ten ana  spice,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg,  to  your  taste. 

To  Cook  a  Han. — Boil  a  common  size  ham  four 
or  five  hours,  then  skin  the  whole  and  fit  it  for  the 
table  ;  then  set  in  oven  for  half  an  hour,  then  cover  it 
thickly  with  pounded  rusk  or  bread  cmmbs,  and  set 
back  for  half  an  hour.  Boiled  ham  is  always  im- 
proved by  setting  it  into  an  oven  for  near  an  hour, 
till  much  of  the  fat  fries  out,  and  this  also  makes  it 
more  tender. 
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THE    SEASON'S    CALL. 

"  The  woifci  of  B  penon  ibat  builda  begin  in 
dscay— while  %»«  of  him  nlto  planu  begiD 
lo  iroprave." 

SHERfrTOHB,  the  poet  and  lover  of  rurnl  sceoery, 
waa  the  author  of  the  above  truthful  quotation.  As 
soon  B«  the  work  of  the  builder  ia  completed,  from 
that  moment  commeoceg  the  slow,  yet  sure  work  of 
decay.  ETeryyear,  every  day,  its  beauty  diminishes 
and  its  value  leBsens,  untjl  the  new  has  become  old, 
end  the  costly  edifice  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  But,  he 
who  plants  may  see  tbe  work  of  bis  bandti  constantly 
improving  until  his  eyes  have  become  dim  with  age; 
he  raises  a  monumwtt  under  the  ahade  of  which 
future  generationa  may  repeee,  atod  bleaa  hia  memory. 
The  acorn  planted  in  bOTish  aport  may  shade  and 
shelter  declining  manhood,  and  sing   its  sad  requiem 

while  dust  returns  to  dust. He  who  not  only  plants, 

but  takes  good  care  of  what  he  has  planted,  does 
much  by  his  example  to  spread  a  taste  for  hoilicul- 
tural  puTiuits,  and  to  correct  the  bad  habits  of  hie 
Delrhbora. 

With  this  month  commences  the  work  of  the  Gar- 
deoer  and  the  Horticulturist.  Tbe  true  lover  of 
fruits  and  flowers  begins  liis  work  •ttth  increased 
knowledge  and  new  zeal,  after  the  long-  repose  of 
winter.  .The  "  foliage,  fruits  arid  flowers,"  he  loved 
when  h^ifeheld  their  beauty,  appear  now  even  raoie 
lovely,  as  he  sees  naught  aroiuvl  him  but  leafless 
trees  and  balf-froien  earth— fdrear  as  a  new  made 

Eve.  He  considers  how  much  even  the  violet  and 
daily,  and  their  compenions  in  beauty,  add  to 
the  happiness  of  man — and  as  he  contemplates,  si^s 
for  their  return.  To  such  we  have  nothug  to  say — 
their  inquiring  minds — their  cukivaled  tastes — their 
watchful  eyes — will  note  Thb  Bbasok's  Cai.1.. 

But  there  are  those,  who  when  admiring  the  neatly 
kept  and  productive  eardens  of  their  neighbors,  and 
contrasting  tbSm  with  their  own,  resolve  tbat  another 
season  shall  witness  an  improvement  in  their  own 
practice.  Tbo  rich  pass  tlie  humble  cottage  of  tbe 
poor,  and  feel  proud  in  contracting  its  whitewashed 
planks  with  their  own  stately  walls — and  yei,  its  neat 
flower  yorf — its  running  roses,  and  honeysuckles, 
covering  its  sides  and  shading  its  windows — give  it 
a  look  of  beauty  and  a  sweet^ome  air  that  all  their 
wealth,  so  lavishly  expended,  has  failed  to  proc.ure. 
They  thus  learn  that  there  are  pleasures  wealth 
cannot  purchase,  and  determine  to  team  that  art 
which  can  make  a  paradise  of  the  poor  man's  cot. 

There  are  those  too,  who  have  considered  them- 
selves too  poor  to  attend  to  aught  save  tiie  neoes- 
saries  of  life.  They  pass  the  cid)iii  of  the  poor 
widow— the  abode  of  the  fatherless:  they  behold 
her  otherwise  unsightly  abode  rendered  pleasant  by 
the  masses  of  white  and  scarlet  rmmers  that  not  only 
hide  Its  deformity,  but  characterize  it  as  the  abode 
of  refinement.  The  poor  thus  learn  there  ore  plmis- 
uree  of  which  povbbti  cannot  rob  them,  and  go 
home  in  love  with  the  art  that  can  make  pleasant  the 
abode  of  poverty,  and  beautify  the  widow's  hut. 

It  is  such  we  would  remind  of  The  Sbasoh's  Call. 
Much  depends  upon  commencing  with  the  season. 
The  following  matters  claim  attention  the  present 


PRUKNQ. 

Although  this  operaUoi  can  be  performed  at  any 

time  during  winter,  yet  w  consider  the  beginning  m 

March   the  most  favorale  season,  particularly  for 

peaches  and  apricots,     il  gardening  should  be  done 

with  neatness,  but  ebovfoir  things,  let  your  pruning 

be  neatly  done.    We  h*e  seen  trees  "pnined"  that 

looked  as  though  cattlenad  been  "broiciing"  among 

uiem.      When  you  wish   to   remove 

a  shoot,  do  so  by  means  of  a  clean 

sloping^ut,  at  the  bock  of  a  bad,  as 

B£«n  il  tbe  figure,     As  soon  as  the 

bud  p^^estbiswound  is  readily  healed. 

To  d'  this,  well,  however, 

the  >perator  must  have  a 

keen  knife.      We  give  a 

Ague  of  a  proper  Pruning- 

^V'-       "Those   things,^' 

say  Thonpbok,  of  the  L«3n- 

doi   Horticnltural   Society, 

"  which  some  >en  call  pruning  knives, 

blunt  ajid  notch^  a  sort  ef  cross  between 

a  file  and  a  hanisaw,  used  for  grubbing  up 

weeds,  drawinc  nails  and  trimming  roots, 

ore  never  seenin  the  bonds  of  a  man  who 

uoderstands  hs  business  or  attends  to  'A. 

To  a  gardenerfais  pruning  knife  is  as  much 

an  object  of  jolicitude  as  bis  razor, 

deed,  of  the  two,  he  would  rather  hack  i 

his  chin  thar  his  plants,"    We  give  also  a  figure  of 

Priodag  Seutori,  so 

well  adapted  topruning 

roses,  shrubs,  and  for 

cutting  flowers.    We 

would  particularly  re- 

commend  them  as  a 

useful  and  convenient 

implement  for  ladies.* 

If  trees  are  properly  pruned  from  the  beginning, 

.  pruning  luife  will  perform  all  the  necessary  diinning 

out,  bc.f  innually,   and  the  butchering  system  so 

much  prafticetL  of  cutting  off  large  limbs,  will  be 

avoided,  >nd  the  trees  wiS  not  only  present  a  more 

pleasing  appearance,  but  will  produce  a  finer  crop  of 

fruit,     rhe  "shortening  in"  system,  recommended 

by  Mr.  Dowhwo,  and  oihem,  and  which  we  have 

seen  piMticed  in  the  South  of  Grermany  as  long  as 

we  eai  remember,  answers  well  for  Peaches. 

Grape  Vines  that  have  not  already  been  pruned, 
should  be  attended  to  first ;  and  nothing  will  repay  a 
judioious  prunine  better.  The  crop  will  be  larger, 
and  die  flavor  of  Uc  grape  much  improved.  Currants 
arid  GoosebeTries  shonld  be  pruned  rather  close,  in 
order  to  get  perfect  fruit.  Deciduous  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  roaea  should  now  be  pruned.  Orna- 
mental trees  only  require  the  decaying  and  irregular 
branches  to  be  cut  away,  Wiu  tew  exceptions, 
decideous  shrubs  and  roses  require  annual  pruning, 
(For  particular  and  specific  directions  for  pruning, 
see  former  volumes.) 

CUTTDiGS. 
Cuttingg  of  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  he.,  should  now 

""      with  proper 

time  which 

would  be  necessarily  required  in  propagating  thsm 
by  layers  in  the  summer — besides,  cuttings,  as  a 
general  thing,  make  the  best  plants.    They  may  be 
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kept  in  a  cool  cell&r,  eareii  with  euai  until  time  to 
plant  them.  CuttliigB  of  eergreetiB  should  be  prop- 
erly shaded,  and  kept  in  fmee. 

Treet,  Shrvh$,  VuLe*,  ^■>4uineeB|  Gntpe  Vines, 
GooaebertieB,  Currants,  Pleanua,  Populua,  Salix, 
Kerne,  ComuB,  Deutzi&s,  EunvmuB,  HibiacuB,  Hj- 
drangeas,  PriTet,  LonicersB,  Ribes,  fipineae,  Vi- 
bumunia. 

Evergrcait. — Cedrae  Decora,  Juniper,  Arbor 
Viin,  Yews,  Aucusas,  Box,  Breigreen  Euonymus, 
Laurels,  be,,  tu. 

RoMa. — Bouraault,  for  stocks;  Jmost  all  the  CUmb- 
ing  Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hrbrid  Chinas,  Noi- 
sette, and  other  Chineso  varieties 

8CION3. 

Scions  should  be  cut  now,  ApJIe,  pear  and  plum 
scions  will  keep  best  covered  with  koist  sandy  loam, 
or  sand,  in  a  cool  situation.  Charr3  scions  we  have 
found  would  stow  better  by  laying  tiem  on  the  cellar 
floor,  even  should  they  get  sliffhUy  fcrivelled.  We 
hardly  ever  miss  one  kept  in  uia  wa\  We  cannot 
agree  with  the  article  published  Int  month,  and 
which  inadvertently  passM  without  coument,  headed 
"Preiervitig  Bvdi  and  GraJU,"  by  T.G.  YBOM&ns, 
We  have  seen  thousands  of  scions  nined  kept  in 
saw  dust ;  and  wc  also  saw  a  statemea  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  by  oui  friend  Hil- 
DKBTH,  whose  opinion  and  judgment  an  be  relied 
upon.  There  may  be  some  instances  vhere  scions 
keep  well  in  sawdust,  but  we  would  not  recommend 
it  OS  a  safe  mode  of  preserving  them. 

GRAFTING,  TRANSPLANTING,  ho. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  cherrigs  should 
be  grafted.  Last  year  we  perfonned  this  operation 
before  the  frost  )ud  left  tne  ground,  with  entire 
success.  Plums  should  be  done  next,  and  then  fol- 
low pears,  apples,  Slc.  Root  grafting  sboold  be  fin- 
ished  as   BOOD  as  possible^  before  the  tusy  season 

Traasplanting  of  trees,  tic.,  should  be  Onnmenced 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  proper  order.  Currants, 
gooseberries,  and  cherries  shoiOd  be  attended  to  first; 
and  among  the  ornamentals.  Daphne,  Fvrue  Jiponica, 
Indus  Trses,  Magnolia  Conspicus,  and  Saultngiuia, 
SpiiKss,  Lonicera  Tartir&ca,  Lilacs,  kc. 

Coverings  of  bulbous  roots,  herbaceous  plants, 
strawberry  and  raspberry  beds,  aa  well  as  any  thing 
else  that  had  anv  protection  during  the  mntar, 
should  be  lemovea  as  soon  as  the  frost  leave*  the 
ground. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Hot  Bbd6. — Every  one  should  have  a  hot  bed,  if 
it  were  only  to  forward  plants  for  the  garden.    The 
too  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  they  are  expeni' 
articles  and  difficult  to  manag«,  requiring  the  s 
of  the  professed  gsjidener.     with  suppositions 
entirely  erroneous.    A  hot-bed  may  lie  constructod 
by  any  man  of  ordinary  ingenuity.     A  frame  of  about 
13  feet  long and6  wide,  \^ic]iwillallowof  3  sashes^ 
each  3  feet  wide  will  be  found  large  enough  for  am 
family.      It  should  be  made  of  common  two  inci 


naif  that,  the  ends  having  a  rc^ar  slope  from  hack 
to  fronL  This  will  give  an  angle  sufficient  to  throw 
ofTrein,  and  give  the  full  benefit  of  external  heat  and 
light  to  the  plants  within.  If  the  beds  are  narrower, 
the  front  must  be  higher  in  proportion.  The  sides 
and  ends  are  simply  nailed  to  a  strong  post,  four 
inches  square  or  more,  placed  in  each  corner.    For 


uhes  to  rest  and  slide  upon,  a  strip  6  inches  wide 
is  placed  across  the  frame,  tJie  ends  morticed  or  sunk 
in  the  sides  of  the  fram^  ao  as  not  to  canse  a  pro- 
jection. The  sashes  are  made  in  the  ordinafv  way. 
Out  without  cross  bars  ;  and  in  glazing,  the  lignts  are 
made  to  overlap  an  eighth  or  quarter  of  an  inch,  to 
exclude  the  rain.  Such  a  frame,  costing  but  a  mere 
triflle  beyond  the  labor  will  last  for  yeai^  and  furaish 
all  the  cabbage,  tomato,  celery,  cauOower,  egg, 
pepper,  mebo,  and  cucumber  plants  needed — wil£  a 
sprinkling  of  early  radishes,  £k.  Where  so  large  a 
frame  may  not  be  wanted,  an  old  window  may  be 
used  for  sasb,  and  all  expense  of  glazing  be  avoided. 
The  annexed  figure  will  convey  an  idea  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  it.  One  of  the  sashes  is  moved 
down  as  in  admitting  air  and  the  otiier  laid  ofT 
enUrely.  ^ 


Hot  beds  should  occupy  a  dry  situation,  where 
they  will  not  be  affected  oy  the  lodgment  of  water 
during  rains  or  thaws.  They  should  be  exposed  to 
the  east  and  south,  and  be  protected  by  feaoea  or 
buildings  from  the  north  and  northwest. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  merely  grow  plants  for 
transplanting  to  the  garden  they  ma;  be  sunk  in  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  and  in  such  a  case 
require  not  more  than  3  feet  of  manure  ;  but  when 
forcing  aud  perfecting  vegetables  is  designed,  a  per- 
manent heat  must  be  kept  up,  and  the  bed  must  be 
made  on  the  surface,  so  uat  fresh  and  warm  manure 
may  be  added  when  necessary,  A  depth  of  three  to 
four  feet  of  manure  will  in  such  cases  be  wanted. 
Manure  for  hot  beds  requires  some  preparation.  It 
shotild  be  fresh  stable  manure,  placed  in  a  heap,  and 
turned  and  mixed  several  times,  promoting  a  regular 
fermentation.  It  is  thus  made  to  retain  its  heat  a 
long  time  ;  otherwise  it  would  bum  and  dry  up,  and 
become  useless. 

The  mold  should  be  laid  on  as  soon  as  the  bed  is 
settled,  and  has  a  lively  regular-tempered  beau  Lay 
the  earth  evenly  over  the  dung  about  six  inchw 
deep.  Radisbes  and  lettuce  require  about  a  foot  of 
earth.  After  it  has  lain  a  few  days  it  will  be  fit  to 
rec^ve  your  plants,  unles»  the  mold  has  turned  to  a 
whitish  color  or  has  a  nCnk  smell,  in  which  case  add 
some  fresb  mould  for  the  hills,  at  the  same  time 
vacanoies  should  be  made  to  give  vent  to  the  steam, 
by  running  down  stakes. 

Those  who  wish  to  force  cuenmbeta,  kc.,  should 
begii^  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  by  the  first  of 
March.  For  raising  plants,  the  middle  is  time 
enough. 

Having  been  requested  to  furnish  information  in 
regard  to  tho  construction  of  hot  beds,  we  think  we 
have  presented  the  matter  in  eo  plain  a  manner  that 
the  mere  novice  in  gardening  may  construct  one. 

Lbttccb  and  Eaklt  Pbas  may  be  sowed  aa  noon 
as  the  ground  is  open, 

Poles  for  Beans  and  other  Climbers  should  be 
made  ready  for  use. 
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OSAQB    OBAVaS    FOK  BBD(IB& 

9  pleasinff  to  obaeire  tlut  with  the  senen] 
•dTBncement  ofliorticulture,  the  unsightly  laiffenceB 
ue  rapidly  disappeoriiig,  &ud  making  way  for  the 
TuiouB  kinds  of  hedge  plants.  Ab  yet  the  majority 
of  farniera  are  not  convmced  of  the  economy  of 
"clearing  away"  their  faTorite  "land-marks,"  not- 
withstAiKling  they  require,  every  two  or  three  years, 
aa  much  outlay,  (taking  time  and  cost  of  timber 
into  consideration,)  as  would  the  purchaae  of  seeda 
and  planting  a  hedge — and  nothing  adds  so  much 
to  the  beauty  and  value  of  a  place  as  a  well  planlod 
and  properly  kept  hedge.  We  consider  the  outlay 
better  than  bank  or  tailraad  stock. 


ThejOsage  Orange  has  within  the  past  year  been 
the  subject  of  much  diseusaioo  in  the  horticultural 
and  agricultural  publications,  and  we  liave  of  late 
receivM  several  communications  making  inquiries  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  sowing,  planting,  &c.,  and  we 
present  such  facts  oq  the  subject  as  our  space  permits. 

The  vigorous  growth,  bu^y  habit,  shining  leaves 
and  strong  sharp  spine  of  this  plant  are  weU  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  not  only  a  very  ornamental,  but  also 
a  very  resistive  body.  Our  esperience  does  not  war- 
rant us  as  yet  to  recommend  it  for  extensive  planting 
in  the  NortherD  States,  although  it  is  said  there  '  ~ 
hedge  near  Boston  that  has  proved  quite  hardy. 

TM  appearance  of  the  plant  or  tree,  is  not  unlike 
tlie  true  Orange.  The  above  engraving,  (from  the 
Horticulturist,)  is  a  correct  representation  of  a  small 
branch.  It  is  not  an  evergreen,  bnt  daring  the 
whole  summer,  and  until  late  in  antmnn,  the  feaves 
are  of  a  brilliant  and  shining  green.  The  wood  is 
very  hard  and  strong,  and  VM  thorns  so  sharp  and 
numerous  that  no  ammal  will  atlen^  to  get  tluoogh 


The  following  directions  for  Sowihb  ths  Sbbd, 
cut  ttom  the  I^airie  Farmer,  corresponds  so  well 
with  our  experience,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers — 
if  strictly  followed,  almost  every  seed  will  vegetate. 
"  All  that  can  be  done  now  about  the  seeds  is  to 
wait  till  spring  unless  they  should  be  covered  with 
damp  sand  in  a  box  and  exposed  to  the  weather;  but 
we  doubt  if  any  considerble  advantage  would  be  gained 
by  this,  as  the  seed  does  not  need  to  be  frozen  at  all. 
We  made  some  experiments  last  spring  in  sowing 
the  seed  of  the  Osage  Orange,  and  also  of  the  Buck- 
thorn— for  they  are  similar  in  their  habits  of  germina- 
tion, and  require  to  be  treated  alike,  and  we  are  satis- 
fied the  best  way  to  manage  them  is  this:  when  the 
E round  becomes  well  warmed — say  during  the  last 
alf  of  May  in  this  latitude,  and  proportionally  ear- 
lier further  South— pour  npon  the  seeds  warm  water, 
of  the  temperature  of  140*  farenheit,  or  as  waiTn  aa 
that  the  fii^r  can  be  held  in  it,  and  let  it  stand  in 
this  water  UMut  thirty-six  hours.  Then  pour  off  the 
water,  and  let  the  seMs  remain  iwl  in  a  warm  room, 
for  a  week.  If  a  little  earth  be  mixed  with  them  they 
will  be  kept  damp  somewhat  easier,  for  they  must  in 
no  case  be  allowed  to  dry.  Then  sow  In  a  seed  bed, 
covering  them  about  an  inch  in  depth ;  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  seed  bed  does  not  div,  or  the  seeds  will 
be  killed.  If  the  seed  is  old  it  will  not  all  vegetate, 
the  mode  above  sketched  will  bring  up  all  that  will 
come — the  first  season  at  all  events.  We  used  boil- 
ing water  on  one  lot  of  seed,  but  it  failed  to  come  as 
well  Bs  that  treated  as  above.  This  mode  of  managing 
all  seeds  with  diick  ahells,  may  be  followed.     Many 

Elants  may  be  killed  the  first  winter,  in  this  latitud^ 
ut  we  are  assured  they  will  start  again." 
The  following  directions  for  PLAimne  and  Taim- 
iNG  we  copy  from  the  Ohio  Cultivator: 

"  The  ground  where  the  hedse  is  to  be  planted, 
should  be  plowed  in  the  fall,  if  hard  or  in  gra&^  so 
as  tn  be  mellowed  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  Set 
the  plants  In  a  single  atraight  line,  eight  or  nine 
inchea  apart ;  or  if  a  very  close  hedge  is  desired,  set 
them  in  a  double  lin^  one  foot  apart  in  each — ite 
inches  between  the  two  rows,  and  the  plants  in  one 
row  to  stand  opposite  the  vacant  space  In  the  other, 
thus: 


When  set,  cut  off  all  the  topa  within  about  two 
inchee  of  the  ground.  This  will  cause  two  or  more 
shoots  to  sinrinff  up.  The  next  year  these  are  to  be 
cut  off  within  ^ut  six  inches  of  the  ground — which 
will  cause  many  lateral  shoots  to  mnn,  and  thus 

'      '     hedge  thick  and  close.    Or, 
a  single  line,  the  following  is 


When  there  are  two  or  three  stems  to  each  plant,  cut 
to  within  eix  inches  of  the  ground  all  but  one  to  each 
jdant,  which  leave  eighteen  inches,  then  bend  down 
the  first  to  a  curve  not  exceeding  eight  inchea  in 
height— fasten  it  with  a  peg,  and  then  twist  the  top 
of  Uie  next  plant  under  tne  curve  of  the  first,  aa  seen 
in  the  engraving."  '' 


BDrrOBlAL  OOMCBSPOimDrOB  OF 

A  BAMBLC  IN  PABIB. 


FABMER 


New  Year  HoUdayi  m  the  F\reneh  CapUal — 7%^  Revolutioit-' 
Louis  Ntqfoleon—The  Jardin  du  Plants,  and  its  collection 
qf  TVeeSf  Shrul^f  ig€,^fardm  d*  hmer 

Paris,  January  5,  1849. 
The  chftnge  that  has  recently  occurred  in  the 
politicid  affiurs  of  France,  seems  to  have  had  no  e£^t 
whatever  in  Paris.  It  continues  to  be  the  same  splen- 
did city — ^the  great  resort  of  science,  fashion,  and 
taste.  The  fearful  conflicts  and  bloody  struggles,  at 
which  we  shuddered  in  America,  but  a  few  months 
ago,  are,  in  the  main,  entirely  forgotten,  and  Paris 
seems  as  beautiful,  polite,  and  gay  as  ever.  Her 
glittering  shops  and  cafes  are  fitted  out  with  a  taste 
you  will  find  nowhere  else.  The  theatres,  promenades, 
and  yther  places  of  amusement,  are  still  thronged  with 
ffay  and  fashionable  pleasure  seekers.  I  have  spent 
uie  Christmas  and  New  Year  Holidays  here;  and 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  nearly  the  whole 
population  of  Paris  in  the  streets  and  promenades — a 
mode  of  eivjoyment  that  we  rarely  see  in  America. 
Th^  fine  trees  thajt  were  unmercifully  hewn  down 
along  the  boulevards,  are  replaced  by  others. 

The  only  thing  that  forces  the  remembrace.  of  war 
or  revolution  upon  one's  mind,  is  the  army  of  soldiery 
that  are  stationed  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  city, 
making  it,  throughout,  a  complete  barracks.  In  every 
shop  and  cafe,  you  will  see  soldiers;  in  all  the.  public 
squares  compajiies  are  being  reviewed;  in  the  suburbs 
jqS.  tlMS  city,  juvenile  bands  are  practicing  their  music; 
and  every  public  building  is  not  only  guarded  but 
surrounded  with  soldiery.  I  believe  it  is  estimated 
that  the  guard  in  this  city  alone  nearly  equals  in  num- 
bers the  immense  standing  army  of  Great  Britain. 
How  France  can  bear  such  a  weight  beside  so  many 
other  great  public  institutions  of  arts,  science^  charity, 
&iG.,  is  a  problem  for  her  most  sagacious  politicians 
to  solve. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  fairly  installed  as  first  President 
(^  the  Republic;  and  the  National  Assembly  is  quietly 
and  industriously  pursuing  its  legislative  affairs. 
Very  little  is  said  of  politics,  except  by  mere  politi- 
cians. How  long  matters  may  continue  peaceable  as 
at  present,  no  one  can  say.  The  French  are  an  un- 
certain people ;  and  Louis  Napoleon  may,  in  six 
months,  find  himself  as  unpopular  as  any  man  in 
France.  He  has  not  selecteid  for  his  cabinet  such 
men  as  it  was  expected  he  would.  He  has  given  the 
preference  to  men  no  way  prominent  in  State  afi^irs. 
rerhaps  in  this  he  was  wise. 

Guizot  has  just  published  a  small  work  on  <<  De- 
mocracy in  France,"  that  meets  with  a  good  deal  of 
approbation. 

Among  the  multitude  of  attractions  presented  to 
the  stranger  here,  the  Jardin  des  Plants,  has  been  to 
me  the  most  interesting. 

The  immense  collection  of  trees,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals beie  has  been  accumulating  for  upwards  of  a 
century — since  the  days  of  Louis  XIII.  I  spent  a 
day  in  it;  and  I  could  have  spent  a  week  delightfully. 
Inaeed,  I  had  but  a  jMissing  glimpse  at  uie  vari- 
ous departments.  I  have  visited  no  botanic  garden 
so  satisfactory  to  the  student  or  visitor  as  this.  In 
those  of  England  they  usually  aim  too  much  at  pro- 
ducing a  fine  landscape,  instead  of  arranging  plants 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily  seen  and  examined  by 
all.    Here  each  family,  of  plants  occupies  a  separate 


bed  or  compartment;  and  all  are  le^bly  labelled. 
The  original  plantation  of  trees  occupies  a  beautiful 
hill,  commanding  a  prospect  of  the  whole  houses  and 
gardens  of  the  institution,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
uie  city.  Here  is  a  noble  cedar  of  Lebanon,  planted 
by  Jassieu,  in  1735 ;  it  is  about  12  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. There  are  also  many  young  ones,  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  old,  that  are  very  fine.  I  also  saw  many 
fine  specimens  of  the  new  and  rare  pines,  such  as  ex- 
eehoy  saMnianOj  kc. ;  also  a  beautiful  tree  of  the  new 
and  much-admired  iaxodian  sempervirens— one  of  the 
most  elegant  eve^preen  trees  I  have  seen.  The  lar- 
gest ana  oldest  Fawlonia  in  Europe  is  here.  It  is 
now  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  cov- 
ered with  blossom  buds.  I  noticed,  also,  fine  speci- 
mens of  several  of  our  American  oaks— of  our  White 
Pine^  Buttonwood,  Hemlock,  &(c.  I  saw  a  Weeping 
Sophpro  here  that  is  remarkably  graceful,  and  must 
occupy  a  prominent  place  among  such  elegant  pen- 
di^ous  trees  as  the  Ash,  Willow,  Birch,  See.;  anc^  by 
the  way,  I  have  seen  a  new  Weeping  Birch,  Weep- 
ing Willow,  Black  Weeping  Thorn,  Weeping  Euony- 
mui^  and  some  others  that  will  give  us  a  most  inte- 
resting eoUection  of  trees  of  this liabit.  In  the  Con- 
servatory and  Green  House  of  the  Jardin  des  Plants, 
are  fine  specimens  of  rare  Palms,  Uc.;  but  I  had  lit- 
tle time  to  see  them ;  and  cannot  now  give  you  a  de- 
tailed account  of  them.  In  the  fniit  department  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  pear  garden.  Indeed,  the 
pear  trees  are  famous  idl  over  France  and  England, 
amongst  cultivators,  as  being  the  best  managed  spe- 
cimens known.  The  superintendant  of  this  depart- 
ment, M.  Cappe,  has  had  the  honor  of  managing  his 
pear  tr^s,  as  pyramids,  better  than  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  I  have  seen  better  managed  trees  than  his, 
and  shall  speak  of  them  in  future^ 

These  are,  certainly,  beautiful  models,  and  cannot 
fail  to  please  all  who  see  them.  They  are  just  what 
all  garden  pear  trees  should  be  in  shape.  They  are 
planted  in  rows  ten  feet  apart,  and  eight  feet  apart  in 
the  rows ;  between  each  drill  is  a  smul  plot  of  straw- 
berries ;  and  between  each  bed  is  a  walk  of  three 
feet ;  so  that  the  bed  itself  is  about  six  feet  wide. 
The  trees  are,  perhaps,  eight  or  ten  years  M ;  about 
a  foot  in  diameter ;  most  of  them  ten,  to  twelve  feet 
high.  The  first  tier  of  branches  aie  within  a  foot  or 
less  of  the  ground  ;  the  next,  two  or  three  inches 
above  it ;  and  so  on,  forming  a  symmetrical  pjnramid. 
They  are  all  on  quince  stodua.  Another  of  the  lux- 
urious and  delightful  places  of  public  amusement,  is 
the  Jardin  cf  htver,  an  immense  structure  of  glass, 
over  300  feet  long,  200  feet  wide,  and  64  feet  nigh. 
It  is  filled  with  fi!ne  plants.  The  largest  Norfolk  Isl- 
and Pine  in  Europe  is  here,  brought  from  the  Javdin 
des  Plants.  It  is  now  about  forty  feet  high.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  a  fine  collection  of  paintings ;  and 
concerts  are  held  in  it  once  a  week,  to  which  the  ad- 
mission is  very  moderate. 

Of  the  flower  market,  and  many  other  things,  I 
must  tell  you  at  a  future  time.  P.  fi. 

Report  of  the  Omo  Nursertmen  akd  Fruit 
Grower's  CoNVE:!fnoN. — We  are  indebted  to  M.  B. 
Batbham,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  for 
the  above.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  64  pages,  and  con- 
tains much  practical  information.  It  is  the  most 
complete  pomological  report  that  has  been  published 
in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Elliott  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  industry  and  skill  displayed  in  com- 
piling it* 
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THE    IMPORTED    AYRSHIRE   COW    "AUCE." 


■  iXatBJBS  OATTI& 

It  wu  OUT  intention  to  giTefinHhiB  number,  an 
Biticlo  embracing  the  hietoryuid  qusliticB  of  this  breed 
of  cattle,  illuBtraled  with  two  or  three  portraits  fur- 
nished for  thftl  purpose ;  but  our  pages  are  bo  crowd- 
ed that  we  have  ooly  room  for  a  brief  notice. 

The  above  is  said  lo  be  a  fair  portrait  of  the  im- 
ported Ayrshire  Cow  Alice,  owned  bj'  C.  N.  Bbhbht, 
Esq.,  of  Albany — and  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the 
diBtinguishingpointsof  aproperiyforaiedcowof  that 
breed.  Alice  was  awarded  the  Grst  prize  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Utica,  in  1845,  In  a  notice  of  her,  published 
■     •     -         -~  Mr. 


the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  for  August,  13J8, 
B.  says : — "  Alice  is  now  ten  years  ol^  has  a  ctj 


calf  fa 


her  aide,  and  fills  a  common  sized  pail  with  milk 
night  and  morning-,  averaging  from  18  to  20  quarts 

In  his  valuable  treatise  on  "Domestic  Animals," 
Mr.  R.  L.  Allbk  says: — "The  Ayrshire  is  a  breed 
that  baa  been  much  sought  after  of  late  years,  from 
their  reputation  for  fine  dairy  qualities.  The  milk  is 
^ood  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  yielding,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  statement  of  Mr.  Tennant,  of  Scot- 
land, who  owns  a  large  herd,  fifteen  quarts  per  day 
during  the  best  of  the  season,  twelve  of  whicn  made 
a  pound  of  butter.  The  product  of  the  latter  BTera* 
ges  about  170  pounds  per  annum  to  each  cow.  An- 
other authori^  says,  on  the  beat  low-land  posture,  a 
^;ood  cow  yields  nearly  4000  quarts  per  year.  This 
IS  a  large  quantity,  and  implies  good  cows  and  extra 
foed." 

Mr.  SAnroKD  Howard  of  the  Cultivator,  (who  is 
considered  good  authority  on  the  subject  of  cattle), 
thus  closes  an  article  on  Ayishirea  : — "Our  conclu- 
eion  ia,  from  what  we  have  eeen  of  the  various  breeds 
of  cattle,  that  if  we  wished  to  obtain  a  stock  for  the 
production  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  butter  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  keep  or  food  consumed,  we 
should  make  one  trial  at  leavt  with  a  selection  of 

According  to  YoDATT,  "theoriginof  the  Ayrshire 
cow  ia,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  matter  of  diapote  ; 
all  that  h  certainly  known  about  her  is,  that  a  centu- 
ry ago  there  was  no  such  breed  in  Cunningham  or 
Ayrshire,  or  Scotland."  QrADE,  who  wrote  the  Ag- 
ricultural Survey  of  Jersey,  asserts  that  "  the  Ayr- 


shire was  a  cross  between  the  short-homed  breed  and' 
the  Aldemey."  And  Count  De  Goureey  seema  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  aa  he  remarks  that  "  there  is  a 
considerable  affinity  between  the  two  breeds."  But 
Mr.  RoBEBTSon,  in  his  Rural  RecoUsctiona,  coniec- 
turea  that  the;y  are  either  of  the  Holdemess  breed,  or 
derived  from  it — judging  from  the  varied  color,  or 
from  somewhat  better  evidence,' the  small  Jiead,  in 
which  they  bear  a  atriking  resemblance  to  them. 


MANAOEMEMT  AtTD  FBOriTS   OF  POOITHT, 

Messas.  Enircns: — Having  seen  several  articles 
lately  in  the  Farmer,  in  regard  \o  the  profits  of 
keeping  Hens,  I  am  induced  to  give  you  briefly,  my 
experience  on  the  same  eiibject. 

On  the  37th  of  March,  184S,  I  purchased  four 
hens  and  one  cock,  and  kept  them  until  the  ISth  of 
November,  when  I  killed  them.  During  that  time 
I  received  three  hundred  and  eigh^-six  eggs^  u  the 
result  of  their  laying.  I  fed  them  on  grain  which  I 
purchased  at  the  stores — seven  pecks  of  com  at  7S 
cents  per  bushel,  and  one  peck  of  oats  at  CO  cents 
per  buahel.    The  account  will  stand  as  follows: 

386  esgi,  avenge  pcin  laDsntspar  donn, iS  S6 

7  pecks  oora  U18|  oenUpCTpeck, 11  81 

1  pMk  oeu, 13—    1  4S 

Nell  pnGt  of  i  hetufcrlim  than  8  montfai,. S  ti 

Averifs  nombw  of  eggi  laid  by  each  hea,...M 

My  family  ia  very  sniall,  which  will aceouotfortfae 
limi^  Bcale  on  which  I  tried  the  expnimesL  'The 
fowls  had  the  liberty  of  a  bam,  in  which  they  were 
constantly  kept,  excepting  about  an  hour  before  son- 
aet,  when  they  were  let  out;  a  part  of  the  floor  wu 
taken  up,  however,  that  they  might  have  constant 
access  to  gravel.  Com,  lim«  and  water  were  kept 
in  veaeela,  where  they  could  help  themselves,  m  aav 
time.  I  occasionally  gave  them  grass,  chickwM^ 
be.,  which  they  ate  greedily. 

As  I  need  so  small  a  number  of  fowls  for  my  own 
U5^  I  make  a  practice  of  killing  them  in  the  fall, 
and  making  a  new  purchase  every  sfwing,  rather 
than  be  at  uie  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them  through 
the  winter.  If  farminff  was  my  profession,  I  ahooid 
keep  three  or  four  hunued  'bene,  No  stock  myt  as 
weUasthis.     Wooditoek,  Ft^  1U8. 
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BtmJbllTi'  OF  UNDER -DRAZNnra* 

BT  ADIH  KAITLT. 

Mbssrs.  Editors: — In  the  December  number  of 
the  Fanner  my  attention  was  called  to  the  subject 
of  Draining  Lands,  and  believing  the  subject  too 
little  practiced  or  understood  in  this  country,  with 
your  leave  I  will  give  you  a  trifle  of  my  experience 
in  Under-Draining. 

I  have  now  more  than  foity  acres  of  wheat  on 
which  there  is  not  a  surface  drain,  tiie  whole  bunff 
under-drained.  It  is  some  six  or  eight  years  since  I 
began  the  work.  My  first  experiment  was  on  a  lot 
of  about  twelve  acres,  very  wet  and  miry  in  the 
spring,  so  much  so  that  we  could  not  get  on  to  it  till 
late.  It  being  more  particularly  designed  for  spring 
crops,  it  became  necessary  t'*  have  it  drained. — 
Accordingly  we  commencea  an  under-drain  through 
the  dampest  part  first,  until  the  whole  was  done. 
The  result  was  most  satisfieustory,  making  the  whole 
dry  early  in  the  spring,  and  rendering  the  clayey 
parts  friable  and  easy  to  cultivate.  During  a  freshet 
the  water  will  run  a  day  or  two  on  the  surface  and 
then  all  disappear.  Streams  running  from  the  road 
and  other  fielas,  coming  in  contact  with  the  drains, 
immediately  disappear.  I,  have  observed  in  wet 
weather  the  water  would  be  running  out  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  drain  when  no  water  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  surface.  I  have  been  draining  more  or  less  for 
a  number  of  years,  with  the  very  bsst  results. 

It  is  observed  in  digging  drains  that  the  subsoil  is 
full  of  veins  or  water-courses,  conveying  the  water 
considerable  distances.  I  once  observe^  in  digging 
a  drain  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  distant  from  a  smafi 
pond  of  water  that  had  st(x>d  a  long  time,  that  when 
we  got  nearest  to  it,  the  subsoil  which  before  had 
been  dry  was  full  of  water  and  commenced  running 
ofl^  and  in  a  few  hours  the  pond  was  all  gone.  In 
addition  to  what  is  already  stated,  I. have  found  a 
never  failing  spring  of  water,  which  bv  using  about 
fif^  rods  of  lead  pipe,  is  conveyed  to,  the  lane  where 
it  is  convenient  for  stock,  and  teams  going  to  and 
from  work — the  benefit  of  which  will  pay  for  draining 
the  whole  farm. 

Many  other  advantages  of  draining  might  be 

named,  but  enough  for  the  present.    This  being  the 

first  communication  ever  sent  by  me  to  an  editor,  I 

Vill  wait  and  see  its  fate.     ClarkBon,  A*.  F.,  1849. 

Our  fHend  aeqnits  hiiOMlf  well  for  a  beginner.  He  ap- 
parently nndentands  that  plainness  and  broTity  are  the 
eseentiaJa  in  writing  for  an  agricultaral  journal.  Now  that 
his  band  is  in,  we  soall  be  glad  to  receive  a  brief  statement 
of  his  mode  of  constructing  drains,  &c 

BoNB  Dust.— An  experiment,  tried  by  Mr.  Morti- 
mer, of  Silverton,  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  manure.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Netherexe  Fanners'  Club,  Mr.  W.  Strong,  of  Pow- 
hay  Mills,  offered  to  rive  some  bone  dust  \o  any 
agriculturist,  to  be  trim  against  guano.  Mr.  Morti- 
mer took  the  oflEer,  and  manured  a  piece  of  land, 
one  part  with  bone,  another  with  Peruvian  guano, 
and  a  third  portion  with  farm-yard  dung,  leaving  a 
small  strip  without  any  dressing.  The  whole  was 
planted  with  tumeps,  and  we  are  assured  by  an  agri- 
culturist who  has  seen  them,  that  while  on  the  boned 
ground  there  are  tnmeps  larger  than  his  hat,  the  part 
left  unmanured  has  not  one  so  large  as  his  finder. 
The  guano  crop  is  finer  ^n  the  cuing  tumeps,  out 
by  no  means  equal  for  the  siise,  though  the  superior, 
in  thickness  and  rapidity  of  growth,  to  that  grown 
where  bone  manure  was  used. — Mark  Lane  Evpreu. 


Whbn  a  horse  comes  from  grass  to  hard  meat,  or 
from  the  cool  air  to  a  heated  stable,  a  dose,  or  even 
two  doses  of  physic  may  be  useful  to  prevent  the 
tendency  to  inflammation, '  which  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  so  sudden  and  great  a  change.  To 
a  horse  that  is  becoming  too  fat^  or  has  smrfeit,  or 
grease,  or  mange,  or  that  is  out  of  condition  firom  in- 
activity of  the  digestive  organs,  a  dose  of  physic  is 
often  most  servicable ;  but  the  reflecting  man  will 
enter  his  protest  against  the  periodical  physicking  of 
all  horses  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  more  par- 
ticularly against  that  seveie  system  which  is  thought 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  train  them  for  work,  and 
also  the  absura  method  of  treating  the  animal  when 
under  the  operation  of  physic. 

A  horse  should  be  carefully  prepared  for  the  action  of 
physic.  Two  or  three  bran  mashes  given  on  that  or 
the  preceding  day  are  far  from  sufficient  when  a 
horse  is  about  to  be  physicked  whether  to  promote  his 
condition  or  in  obedience  to  custom.  Mashes  should 
be  given  until  the  dung  becomes  softened  A  less 
quantity  of  physic  wiU  then  suffice,  and  it  will  more 
quickly  pass  urough  the  intestines,  and  be  more 
readily  diffused  over  them.  Five  drachms  of  aJoes, 
given  when  the  dung  has  thus  been  softened,  will 
act  much  more  effectually  and  much  more  safely  than 
seven  dramchs,  when  the  lower  intestines  are  ob- 
structed by  hardened  fteces. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  physic  is  given,  the 
horse  should  have  walking  exercise,  or  may  be  gently 
trotted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  twice  ifi  the  day ; 
but  after  the  physic  begins  to  work,  he  should  not  be 
moved  from  his  stall.  Exercise  would  then  produce 
gripes,  irritation,  and  possibly  dangerous  inflamma- 
tion.— YowUU 

Curb  for  Ueavbs  in  Horsbs. — A  farmer  tells 
us  that  he  has  recently  cured  two  of  his  horses, 
which  had  the  heaves  badly,  by  the  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing remedy:  To  three  quarts  of  sweet  milk  add  a* 
teaspoonful  of  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,)  and  mix 
with  the  horses'  feed.  Give  at  first  three  times  a 
week,  and  afterwards  once  or  twice  as  there  may  seem 
oceasion  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  Our  informant 
says  there  was  little  appearance  of  the  heaves  after 
the  first  week. — Ckrittian  AUianice^ 


■^^•S^X^S^^^tJ^fX^^ 


Lamb  Cows.— Afr.  Editor:  In  1802  or  1803  my 
father  had  about  44  head  of  cattle ;  the  foot  ail  got 
into  the  stock,  lost  two  oxen  and  one  cow  before  we 
found  a  remedy;  the  hoof  began  to  crack  off  at  the 
back  part  and  kept  on  gaining  till  it  came  off.  We 
took  a  fine  toothed  saw  and  cut  the  point  of  the  hoof 
off  so  that  the  hole  was  sufficient  for  it  to  discharge, 
and  put  on  some  tar  or  other  healing  ointment ;  uie 
complaint  begins  in  the  hoof  and  cannot  find  any  other 
way  to  discbarge  but  to  crack  off;  the  back  part 
without  the  point  is  cut  off;  the  inside  is  dead  and 
rotten  and  emits  a  great  stench  when  cut  offw  We 
did  not  lose  any  after  cutting  off  the  point.— JfoM.  * 
Plowman* 


-^k^k^t^i^k^k^^Xm 


Sirow  Balls  is  Horses  Feet. — ^David  Thomas^  in  the 
Albany  Cultivator,  says  that  soft  soap  well  rubbed  mto  the 
bottom  of  the  boon  when  clean,  and  before  the  horses  leaTe 
the  stable,  will  prevent  the  collection  of  balls  of  snow. 
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Spirit  of  tl)e  ^grirultttral  |)rtd0. 

Maple  Suoar.— A  good  man  will  make  aix  or  seven  hun- 
«ired  pounds  in  three  week*.  The  man  that  took  the  pre- 
mium at  Auburn  in  1846,  kept  all  vesBeli  clean.  He  run  the 
hot  sugar  into  conical  vessels,  having  a  half  inch  hole,  plug- 

Sed  at  the  bottom,  until  the  suear  was  thoroughly  hard; 
len  put  three  layers  of  woolen  cloth  on  top,  and  poured  on 
a  pint  of  water  every  morning  for  three  weeks  in  succession. 
Tno  water  looked  like  brown  molasses,  and  the  sugar  when 
done,  like  loof  sugar. 

Earliest  Food  for  Bees. — ^In  a  conversation  the  other 
day  with  a  worthy  and  observing  fiumer,  he  remarked  that 
the  earliest  food  for  bees,  in  the  spring,  is  maple  sap.  He 
states  that  he  has  seen  them  gather  round  the  sap  troughs, 
in  the  woods,  during  the  warm  days  in  the  spring,  before  the 
buds  or  tassels  of  the  willow  and  other  trees  ana  shrubs  had 
put  out,  sipping  and  making  themselves  glad  with  the  sweets 
that  they  find  tnere.  It  wouldn't  be  a  rad  plan,  if  a  person 
had  any  maples  in  the  vicinity  of  his  hives,  to  tap  them  £ir 
the  use  of  his  bees.— Mrt/i^  tarmer, 

A  Good  Subject  for  Preaching. — We  learn  from  the 
Birmingham  (Ei^land)  Gazette,  that  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Ingrahom,  of  Ticknell,  near  Bewlev,  by  his  will  left  a 
legacy,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  procure 
tluee  sermons  in  as  many  different  churches,  in  or  near  Bir^ 
mineham,  yearly,  "onuie  kind  and  merciftd  treatment  of 
all  dumb  animals,  but  more  especiallv  that  of  the  horse," 
and  **  that  on  Monday,  previous  to  the  preaching  of  such 
sermon,  notice  be  inserted  in  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  re- 
questing the  masters  of  fiimilies  to  direct  their  servants,  nav- 
uig  the  care  of  their  hones,  to  attend  divine  service  on  that 
day."  It  would  be  a  good  subject  for  preaching  ii^  this  coun- 
try, by  men  who  can  preach  truth  and  duty  without  the 
stunulus  of  a  premium  nom  vested  funds. 

Large  pRoDucnoir.  —Mr.  Allen  Dyer,  residing  in  By- 
berrv,  this  county,  gathered  and  thrashed  this  season,  from 
five  bushels  sowea,  nmety'three  and  a  half  busheU  of  wheatf 
exclusive  of  the  ffleanings.  The  wheat  was  of  the  variety 
known  as  the  uenesee  white  wheatf  recently  introduced 
into  this  neighborhood  bv  George  M.  Ivins,  and  weished 
sixty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel  1  With  such  a  result  as  nere 
recorded,  this  must  be  a  most  valuable  variety  of  wheat, 
and  ought  to  be  generally  known  to  and  used  by  our  fiir- 
mers.—  Oermantown  TeUgrapfu 

Duty  on  American  Wheat.— After  the  1st  of  Februarv, 
1849,  the  fixed  duty  on  wheat  in  Enghmd  is  to  be  one  shil- 
ling per  quarter,  or  about  three  cents  per  bushel ;  on  flour 
it  is  to  be  four  pence  half-penny  per  cwL,  or  nine  pence  per 
barrel,  of  200  pounds— equal  to  about  eighteen  pence  per 
barrel. 

Effect  of  Domestication  on  Biros. — ^Professor  Low,  in 
speaking  of  the  efiect  of  domestication  on  birds  says,  '^They 
lose  the  power  of  flight  by  the  increase  of  size  of  their  ab- 
domen, and  the  diminished  power  of  their  pectoral  muscles 
and  other  parts  of  their  boay  are  altered  to  suit  this  confor- 
mation. All  their  habits  chao^  ;  they  lose  the  caution  and 
sense  of  danger,  which^  in  their  native  state  thev  possessed. 
The  male  no  longer  retires  with  a  single  female  to  breed, 
but  becomes  polygamous,  and  his  proffeny  lose  the  power 
and  the  will  to  regain  the  freedom  of  their  race." 

Curious  Mode  of  Grafting  the  Grafe  Vine.-^A  gen- 
tleman in  the  neighborhood  of  Oporto,  split  a  vine  shoot, 
(white nape,)  very  caie|iilly  down  the  middle,  cutting  the 
bud  in  fiali,  and  then  split  a  corresponding  shoot  on  a  olack 
vine,  and  united  them  as  in  common  irraftinff,  and  after 
many  experiments,  succeeded  in  makiiur  th^  mSt  grow,  i^nd 
the  produce  of  the  vine  was  white  i^  black  Iriut  on  the 
same  bunch,  and  on  others  variegated  fruit— fbret^  paper. 

A  Great  Product.— The  Newark  (New  Jersey)  Adver^ 
tiser  states  that  a  flurmer  has  raised  this  season  on  his  ihrm  at 
Clinton  Place,  in  that  vicinity,  603  bushels  of  white,  or 
Belgium  carrots  to  the  acre-^-an  amount  of  produce  never 
exceeded  in  that  climate. 

To  Quiet  Bees.— -A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Cultivn^ 
tor  says  that  a  little  alcohol  or  almost  any  kind  of  ardent 
spirits,  placed  on  the  bottom  boards  around  and  under  a  hive 
of  beluerent  bees,  will  allay  their  fioy,  and  cause  them  to 
cease  ^htinc.  If  an  article  which  sets  the  human  race  by 
the  ears,  will  produce  peace  and  hannony  in  a  hive  of  bees, 
the  &ct  certainly  is  anomalous. 


Relative  Cost  of  Mattresses.  —  Hair  McUirestet. — 
These  are  generally  sold  by  weighty  and  cost  firom  50  to  75 
cents  per  pound;  30  or  40  pounds  will  cost  $15  to  $20. 

WoUen  Mattress€$, — 30  pounds  of  wool,  at  30  cents  per 
pound,  $9  ;  15  yards  of  ticking,  at  12|  cents  per  yard,  $1  50; 
labor,  thread,  &c,  $2.75— total,  $13.25. 

Feather  Beds,-— 40  pounds  of  feathers  at  30  cents  a  pound, 
$12.00;  15  yards  of  ticking,  at  12^  cenu  per  yard,  $1.87i. 
labor,  thread  &c.,  $2.75— total,  $16.62^. 

Moss,  or  Coni'shuck  McUtressesj  ready  made,  $12.  The 
labor  ot  properly  preparing  the  shucks  constiutes  its  main 
cost,  and  which  cannot  be  <K)ne  for  less  than  the  above  price, 
all  materials  furnished. 

Cotton  Mattresses,— QO  pounds  of  cotton,  even  at  8  cents 
per  pound,  $2.40;  12  yaras  of  ticking,  at  12i  cents  per  yard, 
$2.50;  labor,  thread,  &c,  $2.75— tottd,  $6.65.— iV.  O.  Ape*. 

Rich  Dairies.— The  Prattsville  (Green  Co.,)  Advocate 
says :  **  One  day  last  week,  no  loss  then  280  butter  wagons 
passed  through  our  village ;  and  one  day  this  week  as  many 
more— making  in  two  days  560.  The  average  number  of 
firkins  was  2b  for  each  wagon  makiiu;  a  total  of  11,200 
firkins  of  butter.  This  multiplied  by  $15,  the  average  value 
of  a  firkin  of  butter,  amounts  to  the  large  sun  of  $134,000— 
and  all  from  the  dairies  of  Delaware  and  Otsego, 

Improved  Strainers  for  Pails.— Mr.  William  Cooley, 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y..  has  invented  and  applied  for  a  patent  »r 
a  new  and  useful  improvement  of  attaching  a  strainer  to 
milk  pails,  which  appears  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  improve- 
ments lately  made  on  chums.  His  plan  is  to  have  the  strai- 
ner fit  on  to  a  tube  or  spout  on  the  pail  by  a  screw  or  slide, 
so  that  it  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleasure,  thus  ren- 
dering the  strainer  easier  cleaned,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
strainer  will  answer  a  number  of  pails  better  than  a  sieve, 
and  at  one-fifth  the  expense. 

Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  Africa,— It  is  said  that  an 
association  formed  at  Graham's  Town,  in  the  Brirish  colony 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lor  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
growth  ot  cotton  in  the  colony,  intends  to  send  immediately 
to  the  United  Statss  for  a  few  of  the  most  approved  gins,  and 
to  provide  also  a  supply  of  those  varieties  of  seeds  whicn  are 
supposed  to  be  most  suitable  to  the  soUand  climate  of  the 
colony. 

Weeds  in  Gravel  WALKS.^-For  more  than  10  years  I 
have  used  salt  (but  not  in  solution)  for  destroying  and  keep- 
ing down  weeds  in  my  gravel  walks,  with  perfl^t  success, 
and  without  perceiving  that  the  application  acted  as  a  stim- 
idan(  to  reproduction.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  1  sow 
the  salt  by  hand  -  *^  dry  weather,  and  sweep  it  about  thin,  and 
as  regularly  as  poc  ^  I  have  seldom  occasion  to  do  this 
more  than  once  in  twetve  nionths. — English  Paper. 

How  to  Catch  HAWKs.^The  following  method  for  de- 
stroyinff  these  pests  to  the  fSgoiner  is  given  by  S.  Webb,  E^q. 
of  WaJ3o  county,  Maine  : 

"  Erect  a  pole,  twelve  or  fifteen  ^t  high,  in  a  place 
where  diere  will  not  be  anything  else  near  for  them  to  light 
upoUr  and  upon  it  set  a  common  fox-tiap  on  which  they  will 
afight.  A  strong  rat-tnp  will  answer  the  purpose,  by  tyiiur 
it  to  ihe  pole  leiu[thwise,  with  the  ia\vs  raised  above  tne  enoT 
the  pole  oeing  autde  leaning,  so  that  the  jaws  will  not  fall 
together.  Wnen  the  hawk  is  taken,  tie  it  on  the  ground 
near  the  pole,  and  its  mate  will  be  in  the  trap  in  a  short  time. 
The  season  is  near  for  the  hawks  to  re-appear,  and  if  fiu> 
mers  do  not  wish  to  have  their  chickens  destroyed  by  them, 
they  will  do  well  to  adopt  this  method  of  putting  a  stop  to 
their  depredations.— fifdsn^i/Sc  American. 

How  it  18  Done.— The  editor  of  the  Mass.  Plowman, 
speaking  of  the  pro^;Tes9of  improvement  among  the  fiumers 
of  the  Qld  Bay  State,  thus  explains  the  manner  m  which  it 

is  done  :— 

**  FVffmers  read  vastly  more  on  the  subject  of  flumlng  than 
they  have  ever  done.  The  prejudices  against  written  agri- 
culture are  foding  away  as  ftst  as  formers  of  practical  know- 
ledge are  coming  forward  and  ^ving  the  results  of  their  own 
experience.  They  hold  meetinss  and  reason  together  on 
various  matters  Belating  to  their  ousiness,  uid  none  can  foil 
to  improve  by  intereonrae  and  free  convene  on  any  branch 
of  ftnning." 

To  teacb  a  Horse  to  Lvt  Down.— First  with  some 
soft  handkerohief  or  cloth  tie  up  one  fore  leg ;  then  with  a 
stick  tap  him  on  the  other  and  say  "  kneeL"  Sometimes  by 
rubbing  him  on  the  head  and  patting  him  on  the  leg,  you 
^Hll  induoe  him  to  lie  down. — Domestic  Amnuds, 
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To  CoRR£SPOND£irrs  . — CommunicadonB  have  been  re- 
ceived, since  our  lost,  from  Myron  Adanu,  H.  Y.,  H.  S. 
Chose,  M.  D.,  Horace  L.  Emery,  R.  Bl  Warren,  Adin  Man- 
lev,  *,  C.  Paulk,  E.  F.,  Alvin  Wilcox,  S.,  L.  Wetherell,  B. 
Allen,  Utilitarian,  E.  Hurd,  B.  F.  Sweet,  L.  E.  B.,  John 
Sheldon,  F.  W.  Lay,  W.  E.  W.,  J.  Wells,  J.  H.  Beech,  M. 
D.,  F.  Hurd,  W.  Hodge,  S.  W.,  J.  A  Pease,  J.  B.  Ellis, 
Subscriber,  J.  G.  Anthony,  J.  W.  Dickinson,  A.  W.,  D., 
Clark  Glidden,  Ariitta,  S.  P.  Chapman,  Fenner,  P.  Palmer, 
R.  K.  Taft,  Jas.  P.  Knowles,  Henry  C.  Stoddard,  W.  B. 
Wheeler,  J.  Frye.jr.,  A.  Western  Farmer,  W.  S.  Tupper, 
B.  S.  Crofoot,  L.  H  C,  Spencer  Daniels,  W.  J.  Pette,  W., 
J.  H.  W.,  A  Subscriber,  J.  Gibbons,  and  C.  L.  Chappell. 

Several  articles  from  correspondents,  in  tvpo,  but  neces- 
sarily deferred — and  a  large  number  on  file  tor  publication. 

AcKNoWLEDGM iNTS.^We  9X0  indebted  to  J.  W.  Likcolk, 
Esq.,  of  Worcester,  for  a  copy  of  the  ''  Transactions  rf  the 
Agricultural  SocietieB  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1847"— 
and  for  the  transactions  of  the  Worcester  County  Agrieultu- 

ral  Society  for  the  year  1848 To  Col.  B.  P.  Johnsok, 

for  a  copy  of  the  Address  delivered  by  Hon.  L.  F.  Allkh  at 
the  recent  Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Agricultural 

Society To  Mvnh  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Scientific 

American,  New  York,  for  a  pamphlet  copy  of  the  American 

Pktent  Laws. To  J.  R.  Powsll,  Elsq.,  for  **  Catalogue 

of  the  Mt.  Airy  Agricultural  Institute,  Germantown,  Pa.  ; 
also  an  Essay  on  ''Lime  and  Marl ;  their  Agricultural  uses'' 
— ^by  Jas.  Hyatt,  Chemist  of  the  above  named  Institution. 

To.Wm.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Canandaigua,  for  *' Report 

of  the  Meetings  of  the  Association  to  promote  Spade  Hus- 
bandry, and  Stall  Feeding,  on  the  estates  of  tne  Earl  of 

Dartmouth,  in  Yorkshire,  England." Also  to  Members 

of  Congress,  Officers  of  Agncultiixal  Societies,  and  several 
unknown  friends,  for  various  documents,  pamphlets,  &c. 

Wool  Gbowing  and  Stock  Raising  iii  the  Mountains. — 
The  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  December  number  of  ther 
Farmer,  has  caused  consioerable  inquiry.  We  have  been 
unable  to  answer,  by  letter,  the  vanous  inquiries  propoun- 
ded, for  the  want  of  Jiioth  lime  and  proper  information — ^but 
have  receieed  from  the  senior  editor,  now  at  the  South,  an 
orticle  in  answer  to  those  who  have  inquired  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  article  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  this 
number,  but  will  be  given  in  our  next. 

An  Example. — A  young  man  thus  writes  us  from 'the 
Green  Mountain  State : — *'  Having  been  a  subscriber  the 
past  year,  I  wish  to  continue  the  Farmer,  as  I  am  fhlty 
aware  of  its  value.  I  am  a  yo'unff  man ;  forming  is  the 
occupation  I  have  chosen,  and  I  wisn  to  become  a  good  and 
successful  former.  I  think  your  journal  will  aid  me  very 
much,  and  I  enclose  vou  f  1,  the  subscription  for  two  years 
in  advance,  I  am  a  hired  man  on  a  form,  and  will  inform 
you  if  I  change  my  residence." 

We  predict  that,  extroordlnaries  excepted,  the  writer  of 
the  foregoing  extract  will,  ten  years  hence,  be  the  possessor 
and  intelligent  cultivator  of  a  farm  worth  more  than  a  trifle 
of  California  sand.  We  wish  young  men  of  the  some 
views  were  more  numerous  in  this  nation  of  fiirmers.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  *'  better  time  coming"  in  this  particular — 
but  the  apathy  and  prejudice  of  mony  fathersj  on  the  subject 
of  printed  Ughif  pi^cludes  us  from  specifying  the  period. 

Direct  Ts8TfM0NT.~A  subscriber  in  Oakland  County. 
Michigan,  writing  relative  to  his  last  crop^  says:—''  I  shall 
have  of  wheat,  bvley  com  and  oats,  (principally  wheat,)  on 
43  acres,  about  1750  bushels.— For  tlje  continued  increase  of 
my  crojpe,  /  am  mainly  indebted  to  the  agrictUlural  works  and 
Journal*,  My  neighbors  soy  it  is  btckf  but  they  have  the 
same  sun,  soil  and  rain.  They  think  they  can  cheat  the 
land,  and  not  have  it  cheat  them  in  return — ^but  in  this  they 
will  be  mistaken." 

This  "  lucky"  fomm  usually  grows  ih>m  40  to  43  bushek 
of  wneat  per  aore,  and  other  cropa  in  proportion ;  while  the 
crops  of  his  **  unlucky,"  anti-oook»fiiinung  neijghbon  are 
annually  decreasing— becoming  * 'small  and  beautifully  less." 
Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Read  the  adTertising  department,  or  cover  of  this  number. 
You  will  find  somethinff  interesting,  and  which  may  prove 
valuable.  The  cover  aoes  not  increase  the  postage  on  the 
Farmer— which  pleaae  bear  in  mind.  The  poatage  on  both 
sheets,  unstitehed,  is  the  same  as  on  a  single  newspaper. 


Encouraoem ENT^— iVo^rettf.— The  accessions  to  the  sub- 
scription list  of  the  Farmer,  during  the  past  month,  indicate 
that  the  cause  of  improvement  is  making  rapid  proffreas 
throughout  the  country.  Agricultural  books  and  periocucals 
are  receiving  fovor  with  the  most  prominent  ond  mtelligent 
persons  engigied  in  rural  punuits ;  and  such  works  are  cre- 
ating a  salutary  influence  among  those  who,  through  ignor- 
ance or  prejudice  have  hitherto  denied  their  iisefldness. 
We  might  fill  this  whole  paper  with  extracts  from  lettera 
recently  received,  in  fovor  of  Agricultural  publications, 
societies,  4^.,  and  containing  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
onward  march  of  improvement  in  numerous  sections  of  our 
widely  extended  country.  Among  various  similar  epistles, 
received  within  a  few  days,  (written  by  gentlemen  of  differ- 
ent professions,  but  principally  farmers,)  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  distinguished  Clergyman  now  residing  in 
Central  Michigan— the  Rev.  Anson  Tucker  : 

''Enclosed  I  send  you  two  dollars  for  the  Farmer,  for  5 

rears  in  advance.  Though  not  engaged  in  Agriculture,  yet 
look  monthly,  with  great  interest  for  the  appearance  of 
your  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  journal — and  as 
the  science  you  are  laboring  to  promote  constitutes  the  grand 
basis  of  our  national  prosperity  and  ^lory,  I  hope  you  may 
be  so  sustained  by  an  intelugent  public  that  you  shall  never 
folter,  never  tire.  I  am  convinced  that  not  only  every  cnl- 
tivator  of  the  soil,  buteveiy  mechanic  and  every  professional 
man,  should,  as  a  matter  ot  principle,  as  well  as  interest,  take 
at  least  one  well  conducted  Agricultural  paper.  Far  better 
were  it  that  such  papen  as  the  "  Post"  and  the  "  Courier" 
should  die,  if  possible,  a  thousand  times  over,  then  that  ono 
such  journal  snould  perish." 

From  CautorniaI — The  publisher  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  f  5  firom  California,  not  in  gold  dust,  however. 
No  aoubt  the  volumes  of  the  Farmer  ordered  will  be  of 
great  service  in  procuring  gold — provided  their  contents  are 
carefully  noted  and  properly  applied  in  using  the  plow,  hoe 
and  spade,  instead  of  the  piek-axe.     So  mote  it  be. 

Speaking  of  sending  the  Farmer  abroad,  we  will  add, 
par  parentJiesis,  ^at  those  who  wish  to  send  copies  to  their 
friends  in  distant  sections  of  this  country,  or  Europe,  the 
Conadas,  dec,  can  be  accommodated  ''on  reasonable  terms." 
In  such  cases  we  only  ask  the  club  price  (40  cents  per  copy) 
— adding  poqiage  if  sent  to  foreign  countries,  which  is  12 
cents  on  each  volume.  Several  of  our  readers  hereabouts 
are  sending  the  Fanner  to  distant  friends — havinc  somehow 
obtained  tne  impression  that  Western  New  lork  is  the 
source  and  location  of  the  hiuidsomest,  cheapest  and  best 
former's  journal  on  this  continent.  As  to  the  accuracy  of 
such  an  impression,  which  is  apparently  becoming  quite  prev- 
alent  amon([  the  readon  of  the  Farmer,  wc  express  no 
opinion.    It  is  a  subject  on  which  we  beg  to  remain  sub  rosa, 

Broome  County. — ^In  a  recent  letter,  enclosing  $10  on 
subscription  to  the  Farmer,  Mr.  Silas  S.  Sage,  of  Windsor, 
writes  us  as  follows  : — *'  We  have  not  in  this  section,  until 

auite  recently,  enjoyed  the  focilities  for  market  which  are 
esirable  for  an  Ajgncultunl  community.  During  the  con- . 
struction  of  the  NT  Y.  and  Erie  RaUrood,  all  kinds  of  pro- 
duce have  commanded  good  prices  ;  and  now  we  are  within 
12  hours  travel  of  N.  Y.  City,  so  that  if  the  citizens  of  this 
county  turn  their  attention  to  dairying,  as  they  probably  will, 
I  think  the  time  is  not  for  distant  when  Broome  County  But- 
ter will  not  be  many  hours  behind  the  for  fomed  Orange 
County.  I  hope  we  may  g[ain  some  hints  from  your  truly 
valuable  jounud,  to  aid  us  in  the  selection  of  cows,  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  and  in  procuring  all  the  parephomalia 
necessary  for  producing  Ae  gold,  without  going  to  dig  for  it 
in  the  sands  or  California." 

—  And  which  it  shall  be  our  constant  endeavor,  as  it  will 
be  our  pleasure,  to  furnish  thee  and  all  other  kind  friends 
and  attentive  readers  dl  the  Former. 

A  Suggestion  and  Request. — We  wish  to  remind  those 
of  our  readen  who  are  interested  in  extending  tl\o  circulation 
of  the  Farmer,  that  the  approaching  Town  Meeting  and 
Elections  will  ofler  a  fovoraole  opportunity  for  efibrts  m  that 
directioiL  Those  of  our  subscnbcn  who  con  consistently 
do  so,  may  aid  th^  cause  materially  by  taking  their  numben 
with  them  to  the  Election,  and  obtainina  sutweriptions.  It 
is  a  good  time  to  "  show  the  papen"  to  those  who  ought  to 
subKribe — and  we  will  cheerfully  supply  extra  numben  to 
all  whose  copies  are  soiled  or  given  away,  on  such  occa- 
sions. Think  of  this,  reader,  and  aee  what  you  can  do  for 
the  benefit  of  your  follow  townsmen,  in  thus  promoting  the 
circulation  of  the  Farmer  and  similar  journals. 
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StJOGBSTTOVS    TO    FABMBR'S    SOira 

BT  "  UTILITAltlAM/' 

Mr.  Moore  : — Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  nresent  tillers  of  the  soil  of  our 
beloved  country,  ana  especially  for  those  who  are  soon 
to  compose  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  American  na- 
tion,  I  am  constrained  to  give  a  passing  hint  to  the 
thousands  of  bovs  who  may  do  themselves  the  hohor 
to  read  your  valuable  paper — ^which  hint  was  called 
out  by  a  failure  to  obtain,  as  subscribers  to  the  Far- 
mer, men  who  will  spend  dollars  annually  for  that 
kind  of  reading  herein  contemplated,  and  who  still 
have  the  efirontery  to  caU  themselves /ormert. 

Our  coun^  is,  at  present,  flooded  with  a  newspa- 
per and  pe  wlical  circulation  unequaled  by  any  other 
country  on  the  earth  —  and  if  the  whole  of  the  mat- 
ter thus  poured  out  upon  our  population  were  Of  a 
character  calculated  to  give  such  information  and 
instruction  as  should  be  of  a  truly  beneficial  nature, 
what  amount  of  good  might  we  not  rationally  expect 
wotdd  be  realized  from  it  1  But,  when  we  examine 
a  large  proportion  of  the  reading  thus  circulated,  do 
we  £d  sucn  as  is  calculated  to  be  of  any  real  benefit 
to  our  rural  population,  from  which  by  far  the  la- 
test part  of  tiie  patronage  of  the  press  is  received  ? 
The  farthest  from  it  possible.  Instead  of  such  mat- 
ter as  shaU  inspire  a  love  for  the  useful  and  praise- 
worthy, or  furnish  such  information  as  wiU  fit  them 
for  a  noble  discharge  of  the  public  and  private  duties 
'of  life,  they  are  furnished  with  the  sickly  productions 
of  ima^rination,  which  are  often  not  omy  useless, 
but  poUuiing  to  the  minds  of  youth,  whUe  they  create 
a  distaste  for  the  more  substantial  productions  of 
more  worthy  authors — and  the  only  reason  for  their 
extensive  circulation  is,  that  they  cost  but  little. 

But  do  we  lodk  upon  a  thief,  who  steals  from  us  a 
penny,  with  any  more  respect  than  if  he  had  taken  a 
nundred  doUafs  ?  This  kind  of  trash,  however,  not 
only  takes  from  us  the  trifling  change  we  give  to 
come  into  possessioh  6f  it,  but  it  steals  our  time^  and 
that  true  force  of  character  which  (Constitutes  the  in- 
trinsic wreath  of  a  community,  or  a  nation. 

Will  not  the  farmer's  boys,  who  are  soon  to  become 
the  sovereigns  of  our  extended  country,  strive  to  be- 
come men  prepared  to  rule  an  enlightened  nation  witii 
that  wisdom  which  can  never  be  drawn  from  works 
of  fiction  1    February  18, 1849i 

How  TO  LivB  LoNe.  -%-  A  venerable  mini£(ter  who 
had  preached  some  sixty-five  years,  being  asked  what 
was  the  secret  of  long  life,  replied,  <<Rise  early, 
live  temperately,  woric  liard,  and  keep  cheerful." 
Another  who  had  lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hun- 
dred year^  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  how  he  had  lived 
so  long  said,  ^  I  nave  always  been  kind  and  obliging, 
have  never  quarreled  with  any  one,  have  eaten  and 
drank  only  to  satisfy  hunger  and  thirst,  and  have 
never  been  idle.**  Above  all  things  avoid  law  suits  ; 
they  impair  your  health  and  dissipate  your  property. 

Hb  that  has  never  known  adversity,  is  but  half  ac- 
quainted with  others,  of  with  himself.  Ck>nstant 
success  shows  us  but  one  side  of  the  world ;  for,  as 
it  surrounds  us  with  friends,  who  will  teU  us  only 
our  merits,  so  it  silences  those  enemies  from  whom 
alone  we  can  learn  our  defects.   - 


FBBMIUMS  FOB  TBB  BOT8. 


During  the  past  month  we  have  received  remit- 
tances from  quite  a  number  of  young  friends.  While 
we  tender  them  our  thanks  for  their  effi)rts  in  behalf 
of  the  Farmer,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that 
the  fact  that  their  influence  is  exerted  in  favor  of  a 
t^ork  like  ours,  in  preference  to  the  tempting  and  too 
often  senseless  literar]^  trash  which  is  flooding  the 
country,  gives  us  greater  pleasure  than  the  receipt 
of  the  subscription  money  they  have  forwarded.  It 
proves  "tiiat  their  minds  contain  the  germ,  and  a  trifle 
of  the  fruit,  of  good  sense  and  wise  forethought — 
and  certainly  indicates  enterprise  and  progress  in 
coining  manhoods 

As  an  incentive  to  such  of  our  youthful  readers  as 
are  or  m^y  become  agents  for  the  Farmer,  we  make 
the  following  proposition  : — ^To  every  boy  or  young 
man  under  20  years  of  age,  who  will  obtain  5  sub- 
scribers to  the  present  volume  of  the  Farmer,  remit- 
ting payment  according  to  our  club  terms,  we  will 
send  a  copy  of  Johnston's  "Catechism  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  and  Geology"  —  or  any  other  work 
of  the  same  price  (25  cent%)  which  we  oflfer  in  our 
advertisement  of  books.  The  Catechism  is  a  valu- 
able work  of  75  pages,  illustrated  with  engravings, 
Stc.  And  to  each  one  who  obtains  8  or  10  subscri- 
bers, and  forwards  pay  according  to  our  club  terms, 
(37J  cents  per  copy  if  sent  to  one  address,  or  40  cts. 
if  the  papers  are  directed  to  each  subscriber,)  we 
will  give  a  volume  of  the  Farmer  for  1848^  bound  in 
raarble  paper  covere  and  cloth  back.  The  books  can 
be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


BOOKS  OB  A.GRI<;i7I/nnEU&,  HORTIClTI/rURB,  Ac 

For  Bale  at  the  OJice  of  the  Farmer, 
^M  PuUiBhor  of  the  Faemek  kwpB  •onitantly  on  hand  a  lane 
assortment  of  the  most  popular  and  yaloable  works  pertaining  to 
A^cienltare^  Hortienltare,  and  Rural  and  DomesUo  Eeonomr. 
whieh  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  prloes.  The  names  and  prioas 
of  a  portion  of  the  books  are  annexed  :— 

American  Farmer's  Eneyelopedia.    $8  60  in  leather-cloth  S8 

Amerioan  Shepherd,  hj  Morrell.    $1. 

Amerieaa  Agrieultore,  by  AUen.    %l. 

American  Poulterer's  Companion,  by  Bement.    $1. 

American  Veterinarian,  by  Cole.    60  cents. 

Boist's  Kitchen  Oaidener.    76  cents. 

Bnel's  Fanner's  OompanioD.    76  cents 

Chaptal's  Agricnltoral  Chemistry.    60  cents. 

I>owning's  FYnits  and  Fmit  Trees  of  America.    %1  60. 

Domeetic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  Allen.  Cloth,  76  eta. :  paper,  60  ets. 

Farmer's  and  Emigrant's  Hand-Book.    $1. 

Fmit  Cnltnrist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas.    60  cents. 

Gardener's  Farmer's  Dletionaxy.    $1  60— leather,  $1  76. 

Horse's  Foot— and  how  to  keep  it  somid.    26  cents. 

Johnaon's  Anricnltural  Chemistty.    $1  26. 

Loudon's  Ladies'  Flower  Garden.    $1  26. 

Llebgig's  Ajpicoltnral  Chemistry,  (new  edition.)  ^1— paper,  76  cts. 

Llebglg's  Agrionltiiral  and  Animal  Chemistry,  (pamphlet  edi- 

tiona.)    26ceBtaea4h 
Parson's  on  the  Rose.  $1 60.    Prince  on  the  Rose.  76  cents. 
Rural  Economy,  by  Boossinganlt.    $1  60. 
Stable  Economy,  by  Stewart.    $1. 
Sdentiflc  Agriculture,  by  Rodgers.    76  cents. 
Smith's  Prodnetire  Farming*    60  cents* 
Treatise  on  Milch  Gows.  88  cts.    Treatise  on  Ouano.  26  cents. 
Tooatt  on  the  Borse,  (new  edition*)    $1  76. 
Tooatt  on  the  Pig.    76  cents. 
Catechism  of  Ag.  Chemletxy  and  Oedogy.    26  cents. 
The  Gardener  and  Complete  Florist.    26  cents.  ^ 

Knowlson's  Comple  Fairier,  or  Horse  Doctor.    26  cents. 

V  These  books  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  mail,  to  any  part  of 
theooontxy. 

$0-  Orders  from  a  distance  wOl  recelTe  prompt  attention,  and 
the  books  forwarded  by  mail  or  Express  as  desired. 

Address  to  D.  D.  T.  MDORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  NINTH  VOLUME  OF  THE  FARMER,  for  1848,  just 
completed,  and  for  sale  bound  or  in  numbers,  as  preferred.  It 
contains  a  larger  amount  of  matter  pertaining  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  than  any  similar  work  of  the  same  price  erer  pub- 
lished—and  is  illustrated  with  otcb  cioktt  axoiuirinas  nice. 
6as^  cents  bound  in  boards  and  leather— or  60  cents  in  marble 
paper,  with  doth  backs.    It  can  be  sent  \sj  wtXL 
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Market  Prices  ol  Agricnltmal  Products. 

Ifew  York,  February  28—7  P.  M. 

Flovk  Am  Mn/L— Sales  are  to  a  small  extent.  8,000  bbls.  at 
6.56  a  5.60  and  5.75.  For  pure  60  Is  f^oly  paid.  Included  were 
50Q  barrels  in  store  at  5.50.  Some  inquiry  for  Western  for  the 
£ast.  Meal  is  a  little  higher,  f2.04a8$  for  Jersey  is  asked. 
Bye  Flour  8.44  a 8.50. 

OiuiN— Wheat  moderate  Inquiry.  Sales  4,000  bu.  Ohio  at 
1.15  and  some  Long  Island  at  1.10  a  1.15,  Genesee  1.80al83» 
Com  10.000  bu.  N.  O.  at  52  a  66  for  white  southern  and  62  for 
yellow,  65  for  northern*    Oats  40  a  42. 

PaoTiawm— Market  for  pork  rather  beary.  Sales  6  or  700 
hbls.  mess  at  10.75  « 11.  Prime  mess  is  nominal  at  9.87.  A  sale 
of  500  was  made  yesterday  at  10.25.  Beef  Is  quiet.  Sales  80,000 
lbs.  smoked  beef  at  16  a  11.  Lard  is  heaTy.  No  ehuige  !n 
butter  and  cheeeou    TaUow  8)^  and  quiet. 

AsHas-Sales  100  bbls.  Poto  at  6.87.  Pearls,  7.60. 

Wool— Market  firm  and  quiet. 

ItoohMtor,  February  24, 1849. 

FLoca  AND  OaAm.^Flour  $5.60.  Wheat,  $l.lS3j(  pet  bushel. 
Com44cents;  Rye68;  Barley  60;  Oats  80.       ^ 

SacDi.  — CloTcr  seed,  $8JMa4;  Timothy,  $2«8;   Flax  $1. 

PaoTistom.— Pork  (mess)  $18  a  14  per  bU.— in  hog  tM  per 
cwt.  Beef,  per  ewt.  $6-barrel7a8.  Buttar  18al4  cento: 
Cheese  6e6H.    Hams  (smoked)  7  ots.    PouHzr  6^.    Eos  16. 

SoMDausw— Hides  (slaaghter)  IM^— Calf  lO-Sheep  Pelte  40  a  76. 
Salt,  bbL  $1.26.  Potatoes,  bush.,  87  a  60.  Apples,  ton.  87-drled 
62^.    Beans,  bo.,  75  cento.    Hay,  ton,  $7  a  11. 

To  AgentR,  Post-Masters  and  Saliscribers. 

AaEsrrs.  Post-masters  and  other  fHends  of  the  Fanner  will  bear 
In  mind  that  we  offer  Premiums  amounting  to  OVER  TWO 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  (in  Agricultural  Books,  Implements,  leo. 
at  cash  prices,)  for  subscribers  obtained  before  the  90th  of  April 
next.  We  hare  not  room  tq  publish  the  list  of  Prsmlums  In  this 
number,  b«t  will  send  it.  together  with  show  bill,  spedmsns,  Ibc., 
to  all  who  wish  to  compete. 

We  hope  that  all  of  our  former  patrons  wiD  renew  their  aab- 
Bcrlptions,  and  get  as  many  new  sabsoribers  as  convenient.  If 
each  of  our  readers  will  take  the  matter  In  hand— and  we  earnest- 
ly inrite  all  so  disposed  to  obtain  and  forward  subserli^ions— 
much  may  be  accomplished  in  ewy  seotion  of  the  country. 
Friends,  will  joa  show  the  FiaMEa  to  roua  RBioHBoai.Aico 

ACqUAIKTAKCSS,  ABD  umTB  THCM  TO  SUBtCaUB? 


THE  GENESBE  FARMER, 

A  HOTTHLT  JOURNAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE, 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  EiraRATIRGfl  OP 

Farm  Buildings,  Domoatlo  Animals,  lo^plements,  Fruits,  ftc. 

Trx  Tbrth  Youw*  of  this  Journal  wID  ocmmenoe  on  tho  1st 
of  January,  1849.  In  making  this  announcement  to  his  AoKirrs 
and  the  Fakmrms  and  Fruit  Cvltttbists  of  the  country,  and  again 
asking  their  support  in  behalf  of  the  work,  the  PnbUaher  has  Iha 
satisfaction  of  stoting  that  the  Gucubb  Fabmbr  now  has  a  circu- 
lation ExcEEoiiTo,  ar  sktekal  thouband,  that  of  any  stmllar  period- 
ical published  in  America.'  This  ftct,  alone,  fyumshes  abundant 
evidence  of  the  real  value  and  tuptrUr  merit  of  the  work— ftnr  no 
JoumsJ,  howeyer  cheap,  can  become  and  continue  so  unlTersally 
popular,  unless  actually  wobtht  of  the  snbetanttal  8iqq»ort  of  aa 
tnteUigent.ccmmunity. 

Thb  high  BcnrrATio?r  wldofa  the  Fanner  has  aoqulred  throng- 
out  the  United  States  wM  he-  maintained^  and  if  possible  aug' 
mentei,  during  the  ensuing  year.  To  accomplish  tnls  oUeet  no 
effort  or«zpense  will  be  spaved  by  the  EdltOV  or  the  Publisher. 
Their  idm  is  to  Aunish  a  reUakle  and  indewmieTU  Journal  —  one 
whicth  shall  arold  and  oondemn  kumhug  in  wftatew  eulse  it  may 
appear,  and  Impart  correct  praettcal  and  seientiflcWoimation  on 
aU  su)i|ieots  pertaining  to  A^eulture  and  Horticulture. 

It  will  be  issued  on  NEW  AND  CLEAR  TYPE,  and  supbeiob 
PAPSE,  and  printed  In  the  best  style  of  the  art— ivbat  and  coeebct. 
Its  ILLUSTRATIONS— embiadng  Portraits  of  distingolshi^d 
Mends  of  Improrement  on  stbbl  and  woon,  and  EngraTings  of 
Farm  Buildinn,  Improved  Implements,  Domestic  Animals,  choice 
Fruits.  Trees,  Flowers,  Ito.^— will  be  more  numerous  and  expansiTtt 
thAU  those  of  any  preceding  volume.  jp9»  Each  number  ^will 
contain  at  least  S«  Boru  Octowo  Paget  X  maUng  alarge 
and  handsome  TOlame  of  seTsnl  hundred  pages  at  the  dose  of 
the 


The  Oeneoee  Farmer  IS)  beyond  dispute,  the  cheineet  Jigricul- 
tural  and  Horticultural  Pvter  in  the  World  .'—and  the  Proprietor 
is  determined  to  make  It  the  neatest  and  bbst.    We  confldently 
adi  fbr  it  that  support  which  it  iii«n7«  firom  the  Farmers,  Oard 
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IHFB07HD  ffTVrSM  OF  HUSBAHSBT. 

WHBit  shall  we  see  improvement  amoog  all  our 
fu-mers  1  We  do  not  deepiir  of  Beeing  it  general, 
if  not  univereal.  We  teo  it  alreadj  io  many  towns 
throughout  the  8ts>te — and  what  is  the  reeult  ?  In 
many  of  these  towna  already,  an  advanee  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre  of  the  Tarious  crops 
raised.  This  is  encouraging,  and  snould  induce 
every  farmer  to  lend  his  aid.  But  perhaps  some 
readers  of  the  Farmer  will  say,  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  improTemeot  f  We  answer  generally — first 
of  all,  know  what  ia  your  soil ;  if  gr^ns  are  your 
main  depesdenee,  what  pains  are  beat  adapted  to  iL 
See  if  draining  is  needS — and  here  let  me  eay  it  is 
much  oflener  necessary  than  farmera  who  have  not 
paid  aAention  to  the  subjed  generally  suppose.  If 
Deeded,  see  that  it  is  done  with  as  little  delay  as 
practicable — and  we  will  vMture  to  assure  you,  your 
crop  from  this  source  alone  shall  be  increased  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half.  If  you  doubt,  try  it  care- 
folly  on  a  small  piece  of  land,  beside  your  land  on 
which  water  etan^  more  or  less  during  the  season, 
and  if  you  do  not  realize  at  leartone-quarter  advance, 
we  will  admit  that  for  once,  lanfl  that  needed  drain- 
ing has  not  been  improved. 

Select  youi  manures  judiciously  and  apply  to  the 
crops  that  need  the  yariety  you  make.  Would  not 
this  add  much  to  your  crops  ?  Who  does  not  know 
that  often  a  wheat  crop  is  ruined  almost  by  an  appli- 
cation of  fresh  manure  directly  to  the  crop,  which  if 
applied  to  a  preceding  com  or  root  crop  would  have 
been  of  great  value,  and  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  a  wheat  crop  to  succeed.  Keep  your  land 
thoroughly  subdued  and  let  not  the  weeds  master  the 
grain.  It  costs  no  more  to  ruse  grain  than  weeds 
— and  which  is  the  moat  profitable  for  the  fanner  ? 
Improvement  then  can  be  had  by  carefully  extirpating 
your  weeds,  and  giving  the  grain  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  all  the  nutnment. 

Be  careful  in  the  choice  of  vour  seed.  No  man 
ever  succeeded  well  who  neelected  this.  It  is  a 
small  matter  perhaps  you  think.  Is  it  T  Let  us  see. 
Good  and  oerfect  seed  will  usually  vegetate  and  pro- 
duce muck  larger  returns  than  poor  half  farmed 
seeds.  It  will  not  fail  to  prove  true  as  a  general 
rule  that  like  will  produce  like,  and  what  a 
that  shall  he  also  reap. 


Let  your  implements  be  of  the  best  kind,  and 
wherever  labor-saving  implements  can  be  introduced 
to  aid  yon,  have  them;  all  helps  to  cheapen  the  cost 
of  production  and  increase  the  pro&t  of  the  farmer. 
And  don't  foiget  to  have  every  thing  on  your  farm 
needed  lor  work  in  its  place  when  not  in  usc^  bo  that 
half  the  time  of  your  men  may  not  be  taken  up  in 
running  after  the  utensils,  which  have  been  left 
where  last  used,  instead  of  being  in  their  proper 
place.  Would  not  this  be  improvea«ot,  if  properly 
attended  to  T 

Keep  an  account  with  your  farm — yes,  with  every 
field — and  let  it  be  carefully  charged  with  every 
expense  and  credited  with  its  avails,  so  that  yon  can 
at  any  time  know  what  is  your  condition,  whether 
advancing  ae  you  desire,  or  whether  the  result  ia  a 
loss.  Change  your  method,  if  the  latter  is  the  case 
from  year  to  year,  and  soon  you  will  find  the'  crop 
and  thje  ayatem  of  mana^ment  that  will  nay;  at  aH 
events  you  will  know  where  yon  are,  and  it  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  bring  your  books  to 
show  the  balance  on  the  right  side. 

Is  your  land  suited  to  fruit?  Then  let  the  beat 
kinds  for  your  locality,  adapted  to  market,  be  selected. 
The  trees  will  grow  while  you  sleep.  It  will  he  but 
a  littie  time  before  they  produce,  and  soon  your  fine 
apples  will  yearly  find  their  way  to  the  eea-board — 
across  the  ocean,  it  may  be;  and  the  balance  sheet 
will  be  all  right,  and  you  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
good  fruits  of  improvemeoL     Is  not  this  well  worth 

Is  the  dairy  your  business  T  How  much  cheese 
and  butter  do  you  make  per  cow  1  Those  who  attend 
to  their  dairies  as  the?  should,  and  select  cows  sailed  to 
them,  are  realising  from  iSOO  to  600  paoods  of  cheese 
per  cow,  and  from  300  to  300  pounds  of  butter. 
Have  you  reached  this  standard  ?  If  not.  Is  it  not 
worth  your  while  to  make  the  Inquiir  and  ascertain 
what  is  the  difficulty  1  Now  is  not  that  an  improve- 
ment which  secures  the  return  above  given  1 

And  now  let  as  look  at  thia  matter  personally. 
Improvements  are  needed— can  be  made-— and  shall 
they  not  be  made  ?  What  say  the  farmers  7 — what 
say  the  boys  1  An  answer  such  as  would  be  worthy 
of  an  American  farmer  would  be — IwiU  try;  and  if 
ftM  try  with  all  the  lights  which  experience  as  well 
as  science  suggest,  we  venture  the  prediction,  you 
will  succeed — and  then  an  answer  will  be  found  to 
the  queaden  which  commeacM  our  article. 
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Editorial  CorreFpondeaee  of  the  Farm«r. 

WOOL-aROWIVG    AND    STOOK-RAISINa    IN    THB 

MOUNTAIira. 


The  article  which  was  published  in  the  December 
number  of  this  journal  under  the  above  heading  has 
excited  a  good  ienl  of  inquirj^,  and  induced  the 
writing  of  not  a  few  letters  both  to  the  office  of  the 
Farmer  and  the  writer  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  The 
subject  is  one  of  national  importance;  and  will  be 
generally  acknowledged  as  such,  when  maturely 
considered.  From  the  Highlands  on  the  Hudson  to 
the  Tenessee  Bluffs,  on  the  Mississippi,  there  extends 
a  range  of  mountains,  hills  and  elevated  plains, 
whose  agricultural  capabilities  are  little  known,  and 
less  appreciated  -by  the  great  maas  of  American  far- 
mers. This  remark  applies  with  peculiar  apposite- 
neas  to  the  high  dividing  ridges,  plains  and  valleys 
southwest  of  Pennsylvania,  w^hich  divide  the  waters 
that  flow  into  the  Ohio  on  the  north,  from  those  that 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south.  The  tobacco,  com,  cotton,  rice  and  sugar 
planter  from  Maryland  and  Louisiana  have  had  little 
occasion  to  work  far  np-streara  and  settle  on  the 
table  lands,  and  in  the  gorges  o^  the  Alleghany  and 
Cumberland  Mountains.  The  emigration  of  planters 
has  Fet  steadily  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and 
spread  itself  over  the  the  rich  bottoms  and  diluvions 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Texas.  A  large  portion  of  Virginia,  and  parts  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ten- 
ncsseo  and  Kentucky  pi^sent  the  most  inviting  field 
for  rural  industry  and  enterprise  to  be  found  on  the 
continent. 

The  writer  has  now  spent  two  winters  and  one 
summer  Bf.  the  South;  and  has  travelled  over  and 
studied  the  country  with  all  the  attention  to  its  natu- 
ral advantages  and  disadvantages,  which  be  could 
command*  So  soon  as  one  rises  above  the  exclusive 
planting  region  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  he  corner  at 
once  into  a  district  where  pure  air  and  pure  water 
with  a  mild  and  most  agreeable  climate,  promise  him 
good  health  and  every  physical  enjoyment.  As  a 
general  thing  the  soil  is  not  rich,  for  if  it  was,  the 
excessive  growth  of  vegetation  and  its  rotting  on  the 
suriiace  of  the  ground  would  cause  much  sickness. 
If  any  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  desire  a  very  rich  soil, 
and  is  willing  to  pay  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life, 
and  jeopard  tlie  lives  of  his  family  to  cultivate  the 
same,  it  can  be  found  anywhere  along  the  coast  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Kio  Grande.  By  going  back 
into  the  highlands,  you  find  a  region  perfectly 
healthy,  where  all  useful  grasses  flourish  in  great 
luxuriance;  where  crystal  springs  and  noisy  brooks 
abound  on  every  side;  and  where  the  husbandman 
can  raise  grapes  and  all  other  northern  fruits,  and  at 
the  same  time  escape  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
winter  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

Wheat,  rye,%barley  and  oats  ^rot&  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Wheat  sown  in  December  here,  is  har- 
vested in  May;  so  are  oats  and  barley.  We  have 
in  our  office  a  stalk  of  com  that  has  six  good  sized 
ears  that  grew  upon  it;  and  round  tumeps  that  weigh 
over  16  pounds  each.  That  a  high  degree  of  solar 
light  and  heat  is  favorable  to  the  rapid  organization 
of  all  plants,  when  properly  fed,  either  by  nature  or 
art,  few  readers  have  occasion  now  to  learn.  The 
skilful  farmer  can  turn  this  increased  power  to  organ- 
ize grass,  grain,  roots  and  tubers,  to  a  most  profitable 
account.    The  northern  man  shoald  have  nothing  to 


do  with  legitimate  planting.  Leave  that  to  the 
worthy  citizens  who  understand  the  business;  but 
know  nothing  about  wool-nowing,  making*  bntter 
and  cheesey  nor  any  mixed  agriculture*  We  are 
now  paying  two  dollars  a*  bushel  for  northern  Irish 
potatoes.  They  are  also  "brocrglit  from  Tennesaee. 
We  have  fine  apples  from  Knoxville. 

Northern  hay  sells  here  at  920  a  ton,  when  !t  can 
be  raised  at  on^  fourth  of  the  money  w  One  can  buy 
fair  farming  land  within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  this 
city  on  the  railroad  toward  Nashville  at  from  9^  to 
^  an  acre.  These  lands  have  some  buildings  and 
fences  upon  them.  They  belong  to  planters  who 
want  to  emigrate  with  their  '<  force"  to  the  richer 
virgin  soils  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana^ 
Texas  and  Arkansas.  This  tide  of  planting  emigra- 
tion^ setting  so  constantly  ^stward,  creates  a  va- 
cancy for  a  new  race  of  legitimate  farmers.  The 
latter  uniformly  do  well;  for  they  ffet  their  land  for 
a  song;  they  have  an  excellent  maraet  at  their  doors, 
and  purchase  all  their  groceries,  dry-goods  and  hard- 
ware as  cheap  as  the  farmers  of  Western  N.  York  do. 

Sweet  potatoes  and  peaches  are  raised  here  by  free 
white  labor  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  six  cents  a  bushel. 
Three  crops  of  figs  grow  on  the  same  tree  in  a  sea- 
son. Although  Augusta  is  too  far  north  to  make  a 
business  of  growing  oranges,  yet  wo  never  saw 
finer  ones  than  grew  in  the  open  air  in  this  city  the 
past  year. 

The  man  tlTat  makes  pork  and  beef  in  the  Cherokee 
country  for  European  consumption  has  about  2,000 
miles  freight  advantage  over  the  pork  and  beef  at 
Cincinnati,  which  has  to  be  sent  1500  to  N.  Orleans, 
and  1000  more  round  Cape  Florida,  before  it  reaches 
Savannah  or  Charleston.  In  24  hours  the  Georgia 
farmer  can  have  his  on  ship  board  in  either  seaport. 
Count  up  the  difi^rence  in  time,  interest  on  capital, 
freight,  insurance^  danger  of  spoiling  in  the  hot 
Gulf ;  and  you  will  see  the  advanta!ge  of  being  near  the 
sea-coast.  Wool  growing  can  be  made  profitable 
on  the  table  lands  of  Tennessee;  as  it  can  be  in  this 
state.  Tanning  and  currying  leather,  and  getting 
out  timber  and  boards  in  our  pine  forests,  arc  truly 
profitabie  in  the  hands  of  men  that  understand  the 
business.  One  that  understood  the  trade  of  making 
plows  and  all  agricuftural  implements,  might  realize 
a  fortune  in  this  city.  It  has  a  water  power  nearly 
equal  to  that  at  Rochester. 

These  things  are  named  in  answer  to  private  let- 
ters. Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  are 
regarded  with  favor — all  seek  to  encourage  them. 
As  a  general  mie  money  is  made  easily  and  spent 
freely.  There  is  a  large  number  of  nor^ern  men 
here,  and  especially  in  mercantile  business.  Very 
few  of  them  are  planters.  A  few  days  ago  a  slave 
paid  <>2000  down  for  himself,  wife  and  two  children, 
in  this  city.  There  are  scores  that  own  good  houses 
and  lots,  who  are  yet  slaves.  One  in  the  city  of 
Macon  owns  two  slaves.  On  being  asked  why  he 
did  not  buy  himself,  he  said  his  master  asked  $1,700 
for  him;  and  he  had  purchased  two  men  as  good  as 
himself  for  ^lySOO.  All  this  class  of  negroes  hire 
their  time  by  the  year;  usually  at  about  $76  or  $80; 
and  have  all  they  can  make  by  keeping  horses  and 
drays,  snd  doing  job  work,  wliich  often  amounts  to 
$1000  per  annum.  Every  change  made  is  for  the 
better.  Both  races  are  working  upward,  and  will| 
we  hope,  come  out  right  at  last. 

Augusta,  Oa.f  1849. 
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HINTB  TO   DAIRTMEN. 


Four  years  ago  the  number  of  cows  milked  in  the 
State  of  New  l^rk  was  within  a  small  fraction  of  a 
million.  It  now  considerably-  exceeds  even  that 
high  figure;  for  the  dairy  busio^ss  has  been  greatly 
extended  since  the  census  of  1845.  No  branch  of 
Aural  industry  presents  greater  facilities  for  improving 
a  farm,  for  increasing  its  capacity  to  keep  more 
cows  and  enlarge  the  annual  receipts  of  the  husband'^ 
man.  By  careuilly  saving  all  the  manure,  both  solid 
and  liquid,  made  by  dome^ic  animals,  it  will  be  easy 
to  raise  an  immense  amount  of  excellent  food  for 
cows,  on  a  comparatively  small  surface.  For  this 
purpose,  com,  carrots,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  clover 
and  herd's  grass  are  among  the  most  available  crops 
which  we  have  seen  cultivated. 

The  dairyman,  by  uniting  skilful  tillage  with 
grazing,  will  experience  little  difEculty  in  feeding  a 
much  larger  number  of  cows  than  is  now  generally 
kept  in  New  York  and  Ohio.*  Of  course,  he  will 
need  more  funds  to  purchase  more  cows,  and  more 
help  to  milk  and  take  care  of  them.  Many,  however, 
who  do  not  lack  the  wherewith  to  procure  either 
labor  'or  cows,  fail  to  see  their  way  clear,  how  to 
raise  six  or  eight  tons  of  sweet  nutritious  forage  an 
acre,  by  planting  com  quite  thick  in  drills  for  that 
purpose.  Like  all  other  farming  operations,  this 
must  be  practiced  repeatedly  to  be  well  understood. 
We  have  seen  some  failures,  but  more  cases  of  the 
most  satisfactory,  results.  There  is  some  trouble, 
particularly  in  wet  weather,  in  curing  a 'luxuriant 
growth  of  green  maize.  Being  cut  when  most  suc- 
culent, just  as  the  kernels  begin  to  form  when  the 
whole  plant  abounds  in  saccharine  matter,  it  needs  to 
be  exposed  to  the  sun,  turned  over,  like  thick  new 
mown  grass,  and  thereafter  to  be  bound  in  small  bun- 
dles and  set  up  to  make  in  small  bunches  or  stooks. 
The  Rochester  City  Milk  Company,  and  other  milk- 
producing  establishments  with  which  we  have  been 
acquainted,  have  found  the  raising  this  kind  of  forage 
as  well  as  carrots,  profitable.  At  the  South  green 
rye,  oats  and  peas  are  fed  to  mules,  horses  and  cows. 
On  good  land,  the  expense  of  growing  additional  feed 
for  dairy  cows,  i.  e.  something  beside  common  pas- 
tures and  meadows,  is  much  less  than  one  who  has 
never  tried  it  would  suppose. 

A  top^lressing  of  lime  and  gypsum  spread  over 
pastures  and  meadows  in  the  spring  of  the  year  will 
often  impart  new  vigor  to  the  grass,  and  add  greatly 
to  its  yield  for  the  season,  if  not  longer.  Sometimes 
more  grass  seed  should  be  sown,  and  the  ground  well 
scarified  with  the  harrow.  Ashes  are  particularly 
valuable  to  scatter  over  all  fields  where  a  good  crop 
of  grass  is  desired.  Swamp- muck  sweetened  with 
caustic  lime  in  the  form  of  compost,  is  generally 
worth  more  than  it  will  cost,  to  be  used  as  a  top« 
.dressing  on  meadows  and  pastures.  *  Applied  to  hoed 
crops  it  is  also  valuable. 

As  first  rate  dairy  cows  are  always  in  demand  at 
fair  prices,  every  farmer  should  be  careful  to  raise  all 
calves,  particularly  females,  from  a  family  remarkable 
for  good  milkers.  In  this  way  the  dairies  of  the 
country  Will  improve  rapidly*  Much  depends  on  the 
keep  of  calves  and  heifers,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
latter  are  treated  during  the  two  first  years  they  are 
milked,  in  fixing  their  productive  value  for  dairy 
purposes.  Perfect  regularity  in  feeding,  uniform 
kindness  and  gentleness,  as  well  as  milking  reason- 
ably fast  and  quite  clean,  are  matters  of  practical 


importance.  A  young  cow  which  is  much  inclined 
to  elaborate  a  large  flow  of  milk  will  secrete  more, 
if  It  be  drawn  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
at  eight  hours  between  each  milking  than  she  would 
if  milked  but  twice  a  day.  Salt  cows  regularly,  or 
have  it  under  a  shed  where  they  may  cat  what  thej 
will,  afler  having  been  restricted  a  little,  till  accus- 
tomed to  a  full  supply  by  degrees.  Have  your  pas- 
tures as  near  the  milk  house  as  practicable  that  your 
herd  be  not  taxed  with  a  long  walk  to  and  from  their 
fields  to  the  yard  or  cow  house. 


-'^^k^S^S^^^^^'^F^- 


TEXAS  WHEAT.'VALUE   OF  UMB. 


It  b  stated  by  o  gentleman  from  Conicana,  in  LimestoiM 
county,  that  about  forty  thouaaud  buaheU  of  wheat  have 
been  raised  ia  Limestone  and  Nnvarro  counties  this  scoson. 
A  part  of  this  was  bnrvosted  as  early  os  the  9th  of  May,  and 
it  IS  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  groins  are  plump  and  large, 
and  the  wheat,  it  is  believed,  will  average  over  siity  pounds 
to  Uio  bushel.  A  large  quantity  of  wheat  bos  been  raised  in 
Trinity  Valley  above  Dallis.  The  cxpcrimcntft  in  the  culture 
of  this  grain,  indicate  llial  the  whole  rp.gion.  nracrrd  by  ih« 
Trinity  and  its  iribntarica  above  i^niitlifield,  is  ns  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat  as  the  best  wheat  growing 
regions  in  the  middle  States.  The  soil,  in  tlint  section, 
contains  a  large  proiK>rtion  of  lirae,  and  it  is  probably  owiii^ 
to  the  prcNcncc  uf  this  mineral  that  it  is  better  adapted  to  tiie 
culture  of  wheat  than  tlio  soil  near  coasts.  There  is  a  belt 
of  country  extending  quite  across  Texas  from  the  Red  Kiver 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  meluding  most  of  the  undulating 
region  of  tliat  country,  that  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  ulieut  utt  any  pcrtiou  of  the  Union.  This  section  coin>-  ^"^ 
prises  at  least  thirty  millions  of  acres,  and  may  at  son^ 
fatureday,  yield  breado^uffs  suffit^ient  for  the  eonsumptA 
of  more  that  ten  millions  of  people.  , 

We  clip  the  above  from  a  Texas  journal  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  on  the  mind  of  every  reader 
the  importance  of  lime  in  all  soils,  not  merely  for  the 
productfon  of  wheat,  but  of  all  other  cereal  plants. 
It  is  most  striking  to  note  the  difference  in  general 
fertility,  between  limestone  and  ordinary  granite 
lands.  The  average  crops  of  the  latter,  especially 
after  a  few  years'  cultivation,  do  not  exceed  a  thinl 
of  what  are  grown  on  common  calcareous  soils. 
Lime  seems  greatly  to  improve  the  mechanical  tex- 
ture of  all  cultivated  lands,  as  well  as  furnish  plants 
with  their  appropriate  mineral  food.  Jt  is  instruc- 
tive to  study  the  reasons  v;\^'  such  soils  accumulate 
near  the  surface,  so  bountiful  a  supply  of  potash,  scnla, 
magnesia,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  soluble  flint, 
and  rich  vegetable  mold.  Limo  ia  not  transmuted 
into  any  of  tSeso  substances;  but  this  mineral  serves 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  in  more  ways  than  one, 
to  prevent  their  loss  in  premature  solution,  and  by 
washing  and  leaching.  Alumina,  (the  basis  of  pure 
clay,)  possesses  similar  properties  to  an  equal  and 
perhaps  greater  extent.  Hence,  the  strongest  and 
most  durable  soils  in  the  world,  combine  the  two  ad- 
vantages of  lime  and  clay;  i,  e,  they  are  calcareous 
and  argillaceous  in  their  leading  chemical  and  me- 
chanical characteristics.  Now,  whilst  all  know  tiiat 
subsoils  lack  vegetable  and  animal  mol''  and  that 
this  c^ld  earth  is  peculiarly  lifeless,  stilV,  there  are 
few  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  sub- 
soils usually  contain  more  pure  clay  and  lime  than 
the  pervious,  and  apparently  richer  ground  above. 
To  bring  lime  and  clay  up  to  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun,  to  the  chemical  action  of  atmospheric  gases, 
and  to  the  fertilizing  influence  of  rains  and  dews^ 
doep  plowing  is  the  thing. 

,If  the  intelligent  reader  has  reason  to  believe  that 
his  land  lacks  lime,  from  the  scarcity  of  that  mineral 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  the  soilness  of  the  water 
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in  BpringB  and  wells,  its  application  can  hudl;  fail 
to  improve  the  soil.  If  it  can  be  had  at  a  small 
price,  the  dose  should  be  often  repeated  in  tho  ctAirse 
of  successive  crops,  that  the  lime  may  be  Hioroughly 
incorporated  in  the  whole  texture  and  n.ass  of  the 
earth.  With  all  needful  facilities  for  its  cheap 
traneportatton,  lime  ie  so  abundant  in  this  country, 
that  before  many  genetations  pass  away,  no  farminf 
district  will  do  without  this  iinportant  element  of 
fertility.  The  minenil  which  makes  the  Cherokee 
coimtiy  in  Georgia,  Ihe  Trinity  valley  in  Texas,  and 
that  of  Genesee,  in  New  York,  so  famous  for  yielding 
wheat,  will  be  applied  in  due  quautitj,  to  the  free 
sand  stone  and  granitic  soils  of  other  regions.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  application  of  one 
or  two  small  doses  of  time  will  form  a  truly  calca- 
re<nu  soil.  Such  a  result  can  be  econor^ically 
effected  only  as  the  work  of  years,  and  after  much 
mixing  by  tillage  with  the  plow,  harrow,  cultivator 
and  hoe.  A  regular  system  of  Mmiog  carried 
through  many  seasons,  on  a  moderate  scale,  will 
doubtless  bring  about  a  most  salutary  change  in  the 
Btrength  and  productiveness  of  the  land. 

Farmers  should  investigate  the  peculiarities  of 
every  kind  of  husbandry  ;  and  be  able  to  distinguish 
closely  between  ai!  practices  which  impair  )nd  all 
that  improve  the  soil.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  be 
mistaken  and  disappointed  in  tlieae  results.  Extreme 
caution  in  trying  experiments  on  a  large  scale  is  the 
only  safe  course;  but  a  little  eiperimenting  will  harm 
BO  one,  and  oRen  brings  to  light  some  important  im- 
provemenL  There  are  many'  millions  of  acres  that 
greatly  need  improvement;  and  still  other  millions 
whose  natural  fertility  should  he  saved  from  any 
deterioration. 


V  FROM  THB  OORNIOE. 


MBSsas.  EorroiLS  : — As  I  have  recently  become  a 
anbscriber  to  your  valuable  paper,  I  have,  of  course, 
become  one  of  its  readers.  Although  a  Uechanic, 
and  not  "a  Farmer,"  I  esteem  its  contents  of  greater 
value  tiian  its  subscription  price.  Now,  though  I 
may  be  but  a  small  dn^  in  the  stream,  if  I  chance  to 
pet  into  it,  I  will  accept  the  invitation  friend  PsTBas 
has  given  inliis  fable  of  tho  Raindrop,  in  your  Janu- 
ary number,  and  come  out  from  under  the  cornice  ; 
yet  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  that  be  had  me  "  in 
nis  eye"  when  he  gave  the  invitation. 

As  great  things  cannot  he  expected  from  so  small  a 
drop  OS  I  am,  I  will  put  myself  in  motion  by  trying 
to  answer  a  small  question,  suggested  by  your  cor- 
respondent, "G.  8.  G.,"  in  your  January  number, 
though  I  am  not  an  Architect.  He  saya,  in  a  paren- 
thesis, "that  his  house  looks  steeper  and  morpf'^thic 
than  his  drawing  ;  thongb  he  don't  know  why,  as  the 
proportions  are  the  same."  He  haa  undoubtedly 
drawn  the  end  in  exact  proportion  with  the  exact  an- 
gle of  the  roof.  Had  ne  drawn  a  view  of  the  end 
only,  the  roof  would  then  have  appeared  as  steep 
in  the  drawing  as  in  his  house ;  but  as  he  has  to  this 
added  a  view  of  the  aide,  it  indicates  that  the  point  of 
Aservation  is  not  in  front,  but  at  one  aide  of  the  front, 
and  from,  this  position  the  end  of  the  house  itself 
must  appear  narrower  while  the  height  appears  the 
same,  consequently  the  angle  of  the  roof  would  appear , 
more  acute.  If  these  laws  had  been  observed,  the 
drawing  and  house  would  have  appeared  to  have  the 
game  proportions.  I  will  close  by  hoping  to  say 
something  in  my  next  to  interest  more  directly'  the 
Horticulturist  and  Fanner.     D.—^lbi<m,  Tf.   Y.       \ 


'  SSDDE8'  SABBOW. 

"  Thb  Gbddbs  H  arkow,  so  called  from  the  inventor, 
Georob  GBDnBS  of  Tyler,  Onondasa  County,  in  this 
State,  ia  considered  by  those  who  nave  usea  bdth,  to 

be  superior  to  the  square  hairow,  inasmuch  as  it 
draws  from  a  centre,  with- 
out an  uneasy  and  strug- 
gling motion,  and  is  of 
course  easier  for  the  team, 
The  accompanying  cut  is 
so  simple  that  it  needs  do 
description.  Being  hung  on 
(  i.  hinges,   it   is   easily   lifted 

''  when  in  motion,  to  let  off 
collections  of  weeds,  roots 
aod  other  obatructioDs.     It 
f  can  be  doubled  back,  atid  is 

i  I  of  very  convenient  form  to 

be  carried  in  a  wagon  about 
the  &nn.  Some  have  teeth  put  in  as  in  common 
harrows,  simply  by  being  driven  in  from  the  upper 
side;  others  have  the  teeth  so  made  as  to  he  let 
through  the  timber  from  the  under  aiife,  with  a  washer 
below,  and  a  nut  and  screw  on  the  top;  ^iB.avoids 
the  loosing  of  taeth,  by  preventing  them  from  drop- 
ping out,  as  in  the  common  bamwa. 

There  are  several  sizes  containing  more  or  less 
teeth  as  re4]uired.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  several  siaes,  and  their  price* : 

14  leeth,  for  one  hone ♦8.00 

ISloeth,  fbroneorlwohono. 9.50 

aaieeth,  fbriwo  ligbt  horiea, 11-00 

as  (ecth,  fur  two  heavy  hon™, 13.00 

30  iceih,  for  two  or  liirce  hoties, 15.00 

The  work  performed  by  this  harrow  is  better,  with 
one  operation,  than  can  be  done  with  a  common  A 
harrow  hy  going  twice  over  the  ground." 

This  Harrow  may  bo  obtained  at  the  Albany  Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse,  Albany,  and  at  the  Genesee 
Seed  Store  and  Ag.  Warehouse,  Rochester,  Also 
of  the  principal  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  imple- 
ments tiiroughout  the  country. 

An  Aoriccltcral  Schooi..  —  We  are  credibly 
informed  that  Mr.  Wilkisson  of  Germantown.  Pn„ 
seven  miles  from  Philadelphia,  has  an  Agricultural 
School  for  the  instruction  of  young  gentlemen  in 
Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture,  and  that  a 
thorough  English  education,  with  four  modem  lan- 

fjagea,  is  given  as  an  adjunct  to  the  scientific  course, 
very  branch  is  thoroughly  and  practically  taught. 
The  school  is  called  the  Mount  Airy  Agricultural 
Institute,     Its  location  is  proverbial  for  health.     It 
is  said  that  the  character  and   advantages  of  this 
school  are  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  Union.     The 
Tuition  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  months     | 
each;  the   summer   term   commences   on   the   first     ' 
Thursday  of  April,  and  the  winter  term  on  the  firsl     | 
Thursday  of  October.     The  charge  for  tuition,  board,     , 
washing,  fuel  and  light  is  91*10  per  term,  payable  in     ' 
advance. 

Persons  wishing  further  information  relative  to 
this  school,  will  address  the  principal,  John  Wilk- 
IN90H,  Germantown,  Pa.  Reference  is  also  given  to 
the  following  gentlemen:  Gen,  P.  3,  SMrm,  Phila- 
delphia ;  Taos.  McElrath,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
N.  v.;  Hon.  Thos.  Baltzrll, Tallahassc,  Fa,,  and 
Richard  Pbtbrs,  Esq.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Smthcm 
CtUtwator. 
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THE   FLOW— ITS   HISTORY 'AHD    IMFROVEMENTS. 

BT  BORACB  L.  EBIKRY. 

FaiB5D  Moorb: — With  what  cute  I  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  in  time,  I  resume  the  subject  of  the 
Plow,  commenced  in  ymtr  Match  number. 

I  closed  my  remarks  by  speiiking  of  the  improvers 
of  the  plow.  Among  others,  it  is  but  justice  to  name 
£.  6.  Matthrws  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of 
the  later  improvers,  but  more  particularly  as  an  in- 
ventor of  machinery  by  which  the  wood  work  of  the 
plow  is  made  with  perfect  uniformity  and  precision 
not  otherwise  attainable,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  six 
to  twelve  men  are  enabled  to  make  more  and  better 
plows  than  three  or  four  times  the  number  could  make 
in  the  usual  way.  The  effect  of  the  use  of  this 
machinery  has  been  to  give  a  character  to  the  plows 
made  by  it,  and  to  establish  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  their  excellence.  It  has,  also,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  the  key  to  the  success  of  some  of  the 
largest  establishments  engaged  in  their  manufacture. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  plows,  much  improve- 
ment has  l^n  made  by  combining  more  perfectly  the 
power  of  the  wedge  and  screw,  (which,  by  the  way, 
are  the  only  two  natural  powers  combined  in  the 
mould  board  of  the  plow).  Very  many  patterns  pre- 
Fio.  1.  sent  a  broad  and  thick,  stunt 

wedge,  with  too  much  of  a  cross 
cut  to  the  edge,  not  unlike  that 
shown  in  Fig.  I,  (of  plow  in- 
verted,) while  otliers,  of  later 
and  more  approved  model,  are 

thinner  and  more  pointed,  as  Fie.  3. 

shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  dif- 
ference is  observable  between 
the  American  and  the  ap- 
proved wrought  iron  English 
and  Scpteh  plows.  One  great 
obstacle  in  making  plows  after  this  form,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  has  heretofore  been  the  deficiei^cy  in  the 
strength  of  cast  iron  when  made  thin  and  pointed  and 
snfficiently  hard.  Such,  however,  have  been  the 
improvements  in  the  combination  of  the  various  iron 
ores,  as  to  obtain  strength,  with  less  weight  and 
thickness,  nearly  equal  to  malleable  iron.  Although 
rather  soft,  this  iron  bears  the  hardening  process  to 
almost  any  degree,  and  can  be  used  in  those  parts  most- 
ly exposed  to  wear,  without  endangering  the  strength. 
As  this  fact  has  become  known,  the  cast-iron  plow  has 
become  more  pointed  aad  wedge  form,  and  the  ap- 
proved modem  American  plow  will  not  suffer  by  a 
comparison  with  those  of  England  or  Scotland. 

Much  depends  upon  the  curves  given  to  the  mould- 
board.  They  should  be  so  formed  as  tQ  bear  the 
earth  equally  and  lightly  over  the  whole  surface^  and 
these  curves  carri^  so  far  as  to  completely  invert 
the  soiL  In  grass  or  sod  land  it  is  not  desirable  to 
break  the  furrow  slice,  and  good  length  of  mould- 
board  is  required — nearly  in  the  proportion  of  width 
to  length,  as  one  to  four — while,  in  stubble  and  tilled 
land,  a  shorter  mould-board  is  preferred,  say  width 
to  length,  as  one  to  two  or  two  and  a  half;  the  same 
rule  should  be  observed  in  both  cases. 

I  have  formed  the  opinion,  from  close  observation, 
that  the  best  form  for  plows  (and  the  best  plows  now 
in  use  come  very  nearly  to  this  standard,)  is  that 
which  will  lift,  carry,  and  turn  the  soil  in  straight 
lines,  from  that  point  upon  the  forward  part  of  the 
share  where  it  first  begins  to  rise,  to  the  point  where 
it  leaves  the  mould-board.    For  instance,  in  a  furrow 


twelve  inches  wide,  the  sward  would  begin  to  rise 
after  the  point  had  penetrated  three  to  five  inches; 
one  edge  of  the  slice  would  rise  from  this  point  by 
the  forward  motion  6f  the  plow,  until,  at  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  hind  end  of  the  mould-bouil,  it 
is  twelve  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
What  I  would  term  the  straight  line  would  be  a 
fulness  to  a  straight-edge  between  these  two  points. 
This  fulness  to  tTstraight  line  should  apply  not  only 
to  one  edge  of  the  slice,  but  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  mould-board. 

Again,  ^  work  easily  and  turn  a  smooth  furrow, 
the  slice  should  also  be  fully  supported  crosswise; 
Fig.  3.  therefore  the  mould- 

board  should  have  a 
fulness  at  right  angles 
or  nearly  so,  with  the 
straight  lines  before 
described,  and  as  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  3. — 
When  the  mould-boards  are  so  formed  as  to  present 
irregular  curves,  or  so  as  to  lack  this  fulness,  or  to  be 
too  fullf  the  friction  becomes  unequal,  the  draft  of  team 
and  labor  of  plowmasi  are  increased,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  imjjwrfection  of  the  work  performed. 

In  Fig.  4  is  shown  a  form  which,  although  regular, 
is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing 
description.  A  plow 
which  presents  the 
straight  lines  in  these 
directions  is  inferior 
to  the  first  in'  operation,  in  all  respects.  Therefore, 
if  I  am  correct,  a  farmer  purchasing  a  plow  will  find 
a  simple  straight-edge  of  great  service  in  making  a 
good  selection. 

Thus  much  for  the  form  of  the  mould-board. — 
Another  improvement  now  adopted  in  nearly  all  late 
patterns,  is  that  of  forming  the  share  so  as  to  renew 
the  front  portion  of  the  plow  and  the  landside,  so  as  to 
extend  the  whole  length  and  next  the  share.  By  this 
arrangement  the  strength  of  the  whole  base  and  front 
of  the  plow  is  presdrvpd,  and  when  the  old  point  and 
landsi(fe  are  replaced  by  new  ones,  the  original 
strength,  form  and  effect  are  restored.  The  chilling 
process  being  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  shaje  and  the 
base  of  the  landside  and  mould-board,  those  parts  are 
not  only  made  to  wear  sharp,  and  of  three  or  four 
times  more  service,  but  actually  create  less  friction — 
the  difference  being  the  same  as  that  between  steel 
and  iron  sleigh  shoes  upon  the  ground.  Albany^ 
JV  F.,  March,  1849. 

[To  be  coDtinuedfe] 


■^%^^f%^%^t^k^k^ 


Bones. — ^That  workl-renowned  chemist,  Libbio, 
says  that  a  single  pound  of  bone  dust  contains  as 
much  phosporic  acid  as  one  hundred  pounds  of  wheat. 
From  this  we  can  easily  perceive  that  there  are 
bones  wasted  on  every  farm  sufficient  to  manure 
the  entire  wheat  crop.  This,  to  many,  will  doubtless 
appear  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 


^^»^^^^>^fc^»rf%^ 


Thb  Salt  found  in  the  great  salt  lake  in  Califor- 
nia, is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  now  in  use,  for 
preserving  butter,  beef^  Slc.  It  is  the  strongest  ever 
yet  discovered. 


■■*%»^r^^»%/%/%^»A- 


Nbvee  grumble  at  what  you  cannot  prevent;  you 
have  no  right  to  grumble  at  what  you  can  prevent. 
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EXFEBIMSITT  IN  WIBB  FENOB  MASINGr. 
BT  D.-  KINGMAH. 

Messrs.  Eettors^*.' — Believing  that  my  brother 
farmers  feel  an  uitereBt  in  whatever  experiments 
others  may  try,  whether  useful  or  otherwise  in  them- 
Relves  consideredj^-especially  if  facts  are  stated,  so 
that  they  can  practice,  Uirow  away,  or  improve  upon 
them,  as  their  judgments  may  direct — ^I  have  been  in- 
duced to  send  you  my  experiei^ce  in  making  wire  fence. 

During  the  last  fall  I  constructed  104  rods  of « wire 
fence  in  the  following  manner :  I  placed  red  cedar 
posts  one  rod  apart,  uie  posts  being  sawed  about  3| 
inches  Bquarc  at  the  bottom,  and  3^  by  2  inches  at  the 
top,  and  set  firmly  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  2| 
feet.  I  then  bored  boles  through  the  posts  with  a 
1  inch  bit — the  upper  one  4|  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  then  9,  8},  7^  and  6  inches  below,  using  five 
wires.  Five  inches  below  the  lower  wire  I  placed  a 
board  fourteen  inches  wide,  (with  a  short  post  in  the 
cent  re  to  which  I  nailed  the  board,)  which  comes  near 
enough  to  the  ground.  I  then  drew  the  wires  through 
tlie  posts  and  strained  them  by  means  of  a  lever,  one 
end  of  which  I  stuck  into  the  ground.  I  then  looped 
the  end  of  the  wire  around  the  lever  near  the  ground, 
and  wliile  oiio  is  drawing  upon  the  top  of  the  lever,  I 
plug  the  hole  tight  with  pins  of  red  cedar,  previously 
prepared.  I  ui-iially  strained  the  wires  15  or  20  rods 
at  a  time,  theii  npliced  the  wires  by  looping  and  twist- 
ing the  ends,  and  proceeded  in  like  manner  again. 
After  tlie  wires  are  in  and  the  boards  on,  I  take  pieces 
of  wire  of  the  rifrht  length  and  make  one  end  fast  to 
the  u|»j)er  wire,  and  then  wind  it  round  the  wires  below 
till  I  come  to  the  board  tlirough  which  I  bore  k  hole 
and  fasten  the  lower  end'  of  the  wire  ;  three  of  these 
wiros  btt^  ecn  each  two  poPtB,  thus  fastening  it  all 
tojrether. 

The  upper  and  lower  wires  are  No.  10,  and  the 
others  No.  11.  I  bouglit  my  wire  of  Afessrs.  Pratt 
and  €o.,  of  Buffalo,  at  #7,50  per  hundred.  The  five 
wires  weighed  355  pounds.  The  wire  that  I  used  to 
weave  in  up  and  down  was  No.  K,  and  cost  10  cents 
per  pound  ;  it  took  25  pounds.  My  posts  I  bought 
in  the  log  (pretty  large  ones,^  at  $13  per  cord  ;  one 
cord  made  105  posts,  the  number  used.  It  took  2000 
feet  of  hemlock  boards,  which  I  reckon  at  #7  a  thou- 
sand. The  saving  of  the  posts  was  $2,25.  The  eost 
foots  up  as  follows  : 

355  pounds  of  wire,  at  74  cents, $23,03 

35  pounds  of  wire,  at  10  cents, 3,50 

Ooe  cord  red  cedar  posts, K\00 

2000  feet  boards,  at  $7, 14,00 

^fawing  posts, 2,25 

Mokingthe  cost  of  materials, $55,77 

Which  being  divide  by  104,  the 'number  of  rods  of 
fence  made,  gives  53  {  cents  as  the  cost  per  rod — aside 
from  nails  of  which  I  kept  no  account.. 

Some  t)f  your  numerous  readers  may  be  anxious  to 
know  whether  such  fence  wilt  answer  the  purpose  in 
all  cases.  I  can  only  say  tliat  mine  is  a  road  fence, 
and  that  when  it  was  built,  there  was  a  good  crop  of 
pumpkins  lying  in  the  field  along  side,  where  they 
grew,  and  that  notwithstanding  many  cattle  and  hogs 
made  the  attempt  at  them,  they  did  not  succeed  ;  and 
my  short  experience  goes  far  to  convince  me  that  no 
cattle,  hogs  or  fowls  will  get  over  or  through  it. 

Ridgeway,  A*.  F*,  January^  1849* 

The  above  article  should  have  been  published  in 
our  February  number,  but  was  overlooked.  Its  facts 
and  figures  are  important.-^ED. 


MOBB  ABOUT  WIBB  FBHOB. 

BT  T.  C.  PSTEBS. 

Mt  friend  Mtron  Adams,  Esq.,  has  another  good 
article  on  the  subject  of  wire  fences.  As  he  is  the 
only  one  among  us,  as  yet,  who  has  made  the  experi- 
ment, I  concede  to  him  the  right  to  speak  by  auUiority. 

But  he  does  me  too  much  honor  where  he  writes 
me  <<jWge,"  and  I  fear  a  wrong  impression  might  be 
created  if  I  were  to  leave  the  error  uncorrected.  I 
'am  not  a  judge,  never  was,  and  never  desire  to  be  a 
judge.  The  highest  elective  office  I  was  ever  eleva* 
ted  to^  was  Trustee  of  a  School  District,  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  my  popularity  when  I  say  that 
I  never  got  >a  single  vote  for  re-election  !  Perhaps 
I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  I  have  never  held  any 
other  elective  office,  for  I  have  been  several  times 
honored  by  being  elected  President  of  the  Genesee 
County  Agricultural  Society.  I  am  free  to  say  that 
I  am  prouder  of  that  office  than  any  other  the  far- 
mers have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow,  and  am  more 
anxious  to  discharge  the  duties  in  a  proper  and  satis- 
factory manner. 

But  to  the  fence.  1  have  been  confined  so  much  of 
the  past  month  by  sickness,  I  have  neglected  the  sub- 
ject entirely.  Mr.  Adams  may  be  right  as  to  the 
number  of  strands,  though  I  cannot  see  the  necessity 
of  over  five  in  four  feet,  for  he  says  that  is  the 
proper  height.  I  however  won't  quarrel  with  him. 
All  I  want  is  to  keep  the  matter  before  the  public, 
and  ultimately  we  shall,  get  something  that  vrill  be 
reliable  and  useful.  I  am  entirely  confident  that 
within  ten  years  wire  fence  wiU  be  the  prevailing 
fence  in  this  country  and  abroad,  because  it  will  be 
the  cheapest,  most  durable  and  ornamental  of  any 
that  can  be  built.  There  will  be  failures  of  course, 
but  the  very  necessity  of  the  thing  will  force  it  to 
perfection. 

Mr.  Adam's  practice  is  worth  all  my  theory,  and  I 
learn  very  much  from  him  each  time  he  writes.  He 
has  adopted  the  only  true  method  of  mending,  or  join-^ 
ing  the  wires,  and  that  by  winding.  The  same  meth- 
od is  used  at  the  suspension  bridges.  I  commenced 
agitating  this  subject  of  wire  fence  about  a  year  ago, 
and  although  I  have  been  often  ridiculed  and  called 
visionary,  I  have  not  been  deterred  from  keeping  it 
up.  I  am  amply  repaid  by  the  great  amount  of 
knowledge  which  has  been  thus  far  brouffht  out.  And 
before  another  year  goes  round,  the  building  of  this 
kind  of  fence  will  be  no  longer  an  experiment.  I 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Adams  that  farmers  ought  to  be 
satisfi^  if  they  can  build  a  durable  fence  for  fifty 
cents  per  rod.     Darien^  JV,  F.,  Marikf  1849. 


.^l^^»^MIV^^i^» 


aBAVEL  FENCE. 

0%,E.  Garrison,  of  Troy.  Ul.,  gives  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  the  following  mode  of  constructing  gravel 
fence,  h  looks  quite  practicable: — ''Put  up  a  wall 
of  gravel  and  lime  three  feet  six  inches  high,  (the 
same  way  they  build  gravel  houses)  eight  or  ten 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom  and  three  or  four  at  the  top. 
When  the  last  layer  is  in  the  moulds,  put  in  sticks 
(strips  of  lath  will  do)  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  leav- 
ing them  six  inches  above  he  mortar,  and  sharpened 
like  pickets;  you  will  then  have  a  fence  four  feet 
high  that  will  last  forever. 

If  you  want  it  to  look  nice,  take  sand  and  lime, 
each  an  equal  quantity,  add  any  coloring  matter  to 
suit  your  fancy — lay  it  on  the  wall  and  mark  it  like 
stone  blocks.  It  will  make  a  fence  nobody  need  be 
ashamed  of,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  a  dollar  a  rod." 
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pRUNiiTG  shoold  all  have  been  done  last  month,  but 
if  any  has  been  deferred  it  should  be  attended  to 
forthwith.  In  orchard  fruit  trees  little  is  necessary 
beyond  thinning  out  the  small  branches  to  admit  air 
and  Msht  freely  to  all  parts  of  the  tree,  and  remov- 
ing aU  straggling  branches  or  those  that  cross  each 
other;  spoiling  the  form  and  balance  of  the  head.  It 
is  too  late  for  grapes,  or  stone  fruits,  unless  it  be 
small  limbs  or  twigs;  if  pruning  be  necessary  defer 
it  till  summer. 

Spade  around  and  gwe  a  iop^resnng  of  numure 
to  all  fruit  trees,  if  not  done  last  fall.  Use  well 
rotted  manure;  some  decayed  leaves  from  the  woods, 
and  a  portion  of  ashes  and  lime  mixed  with  the 
manure  makes  a  good  compost  for  any  trees,  particu- 
larly for  peaches. 

Grafting  must  be  done^  commencing  with  cher- 
ries and  plums,  and  finishing  with  pears  and  apples. 
The  grafts  of  last  season  should  be  looked  ovw  and 
all  shoots  that  have  appeared  below  them  cut  away, 
and  weaJc  shoots  cut  back  to  a  good  plump  ey^. 
Suckers  that  appear  around  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
all  shoots  on  the  trunks  of  standards  should  be  care- 
fully removed. 

TRAivsPLAifTmG  should  be  finished  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Some  people  cannot  think  of  going  into  their 
garden  to  see  what  trees  should  be  planted  in  it,  or 
what  care  it  needs  until  the  ground  is  dry  and  clean, 
the  sun  warm  and  bright,  and  the  leaves  and  blos- 
soms begin  to  appear— >then  gardening  becomes  so 
charming  that  it  can  be  no  longer  resisted  —  some- 
thing must  be  done;  and  then  it  is  so  late  that  a 
great  many  important  little  things  must  be  deferred. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little  blustery  weather;  but  get 
every  thing  done  in  season,  fair  or  foul,  and  when 
fine  weather  comes,  your  trees  and  plants,  your  grass 
lawns,  your  seeds,  &u;.,  will  have  but  to  grow. 

Moaes  should  have  a  careful  pruning  and  a  liberal 
dressing  of  good  old  manure.  The  rose  cannot  have 
a  soil  too  rich,  and  in  a  poor  soil,  or  one  half  way 

Sor,  you  cannot  expect  a  fine,  first  rate  bloom, 
any  people  will  buy  a  good  rose,  and  plant  it  in  a 
miserable  worn  out  border.  It  grows  perhaps  a  very 
little,  and  produces  a  small  starved  blossom.  It  has 
neither  the  size,  color  or  fragrance  that  was  expected, 
and  then  the  poor  nurserymen  are  blamed  for  over- 
praising it.  Well,  sometimes  they  are  too  lavish 
of  their'  commendations,  but  cultivators  are  much 
more  frequently  at  fault  in  their  treatment.  All 
roses  should  have  a  deep,  rich  and  if  possible  a  some- 
what heavy  soiU  Climbing  Roses  should  be  cut 
back  a  little;  that  is,  remove  the  small  weak  ends  of 
the  last  season's  shoots,  and  they  will  push  more 
vigorously  afterwards.  All  straggling,  superfluous 
shoots  should  be  cut  out  entirely. 

The  Everhloomng  Roses  that  may  have  been  pro- 
tected in  the  borders  should  be  uncovered,  if  not  done, 
and  properly  pruned  and  dressed.  Those  wintered 
in  cold  frames  may  be  turned  out  at  any  moment; 
cut  them  back  freely  to  obtain  strong  growth. 

Flowering  Shrubs  should  be  pruned,  too,  if  the 
heads  have  become  dense:  this,  with  a  dressing  of 
manure  is  necessary  to  luxuriant  foliage  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  blossoms. 

Herbaceous  Perennial  PlantSf  if  old  and  large, 
will  not  bloom  well.  The  roots  cannot  find  nourish- 
ment, and  they  will  fairly  wither  away  in  midsummer. 
They  ought  to  be  divided — (it  ought  to  have  been 


done  last  fall) — and  re-planted  in  fresh  good  soil. 

AnnMois  may  be  sown  in  well  prepared  borders 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  ground  is 
dry  and  warm.  If  planted  too  soon  they  will  rot. 
If  an  old  hot-bed  could  be  had  with  a  trifling  heat, 
they  might  be  forwarded  in  it  and  a  month  of  time 
be  gained. 

Lawnsj  Walksf  Hedges^  ^.,  will  all  require  at- 
tention at  this  time. 

Those  who  wish  to  live  well  will '  not  forget  the 
Ejtchbit  Gabdrn.  No  doubt  most  people  have 
Peas  now  nearly  in  blossom,  and  LeUw:e  fit  for 
table.  These  are  things  that  can  be  started  early 
in  any  sheltered  comer.  A  little  frost  don't  harm 
them.  The  general  crops  may  now  be  put  in,  such 
as  Potatoes^  Beets,  Carrots,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Cau- 
liflower, f'C,  Beds  of  Sea  Kale,  •Bspararus  and 
Rhubarb,  three  culinary  plants  that  are  reaUy  indis- 
pensable to  all  ^ood  gardens,  may  be  made  now,  and 
old  beds  dressed  and  enriched. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  matters  to  be  done 
that  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  careful  persons;-^ 
what  we  have  given  are,  of  course,  but  mere  Hiirrs. 


•^^^^j^^^^^^^^^^- 


Thb  North  American  Pomolooicai.  Convention 
has  appointed  State  Committees,  and  issued  a  plan 
of  operations  similar  to  that  of  the  Congress  of  Fruit 
Growers.  This  body  will  meet  with  5ie  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  at  Syracuse,  next  fall. 
We  apprehend  that  pomological  science  will  not  be 
latly  benefitted  by  two  such  bodies  in  the  same 
ield.  Looking  only  to  the  general  good,  we  conceive 
that  it  would  be  better  for  Uie  friends  of  this  matter 
to  unite  their  labor  and  efibrts  and  influence  in  one 
organization.  There  cannot  be  two  such  bodies 
without  more  or  less  rivalry  being  engendered ;  and 
if  rivalry  is  at  all  admitted,  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  good.  This  view  of  the  subject,  we  thin^ 
will  ultimately  prevail. 

TSB  BAILEY  SWEET  APPLE, 
BT  C.  P.  BAILEY. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  owe  you  an  aipology  for  having  so  long 
neglected  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  apple  oUled  the 
"  Bailey  Swiet."  I  have  often,  in  ita  early  history,  con- 
versed with  the  first  settlers  of  this  plaoe,  in  reeaid  to  the 
origin  of  this  apple ;  but  could  only  ascertain  that  tlie  orchard, 
containing  some  twenty  trees  of  this  fruit,  was  transplanted 
in  1814  or  15,  and  came  into  my  possession  in  18^,  at  which 
time  I  commenced  distributing  tne  scions  liberally  through- 
out the  country.  From  this  circumstance,  it  no  donht  re- 
ceived ita  name.  I  have  learned  its  history,  wherever  intro- 
duced, and  can  trace  it  no  farther  back  than  this  orchard. 

The  tree  is  of  vigorous  growth,  bean  abundantly;  the  fruit 
ripens  early,  and  deep  red  on  the  outside — size,  large — shape, 
oblong,  tapering  handsomely  towards  its  summit.  Its  flesh 
tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  excellent.  A  superior  table  fruit, 
fine  for  baking  or  cooking,  and  decidedly  the  most  popular 
apple  in  this  vicinity,  ~and  so  considered  wherever  it  has 
been  introduced,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  both  east  and  west 
With  proper  care  will  keep  into  the  month  of  February. — 
P&ry,  N,  K,  February,  1849. 

-  VABIETY  OF  APPLES-OHAPIN'S  OROHABD, 
There  probably  has  not  Seen  an  instance  of  the  production 
of  as  fine  varieties  of  apples  as  are  now  grown  and  originated 
on  the  farm  of  the  late  Heman  Chapin.  The  "  Early  Joe" 
ripe  in  August  and  September ;  Water  Melon,  or  "  Norton's 
Melon,"  November  to  February,  and  the  '*  Northern  Spy" 
from  March  to  15tli  of  June-— a  complete  succession  of  apples, 
the  two  first,  particularly  a  desert  fruit,  and  the  "  Spy"  an- 
swering fbr  both  table  and  cooking.  Western  New  York  can 
boast  of  the  three,  and  they  cannot  be  too  hiehly  prized. 
Let  every  one  bo  advised  to  cultivate  them,  and  when  they 
succeed,  they  will  thank  the  writer  of  this  fbr  his  advice. — 
J.  H.  Watts.     Rochetter,  M  K,  March„  1849. 
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TALTTE  AND  OXTLTnTATIOir  07  BABLBT. 

BT  MTRON  ADAMS. 

Hessrs.  Editors: — My  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  crops  of  barley  raised  in  this  town  for  which 
premiums  have  been  awarded  by  our  State  and  county 
Agricultural  Societies  duiing  the  last  six  years.  I 
think  the  value  of  the  barley  crop  is  not  duly  apprecia- 
ted by  our  farmerS|  and  perhaps  a  statement  of  what 
has  been  done  here  may  stimulate  others  to  engage  in 
its  culture.  1  have  not  been  b^^q  readily»to  £id  full 
statements  of  all  the  cron<^  ^uf  which  premiums  have 
been  awarded  by  o'v  ..>ociety9  &Q^  bave  therefore  ta- 
ken nine  crops  waich  I  find  reported  in  the  Cultivator. 
The  largest  «rop,  grown  by  S.  B.  Dudi*bt,  was  69 
bushels*  The  jeast  crop  of  the  nine  was  48|  bush- 
els— the  average  66  J  bushels.  Three  of  these  crops 
were  grown  by  Mr.  BbadlbT)  and  the  average  of  the 
three  is  5d^  bushels.  Mr.  Dcdlet  also  raised  three 
of  these  crops,  and  his  average  is  57|  bushels. 
.  These  crops  were  all  grown  after  com — the  land 
having  been  manured  for  the  com  with  from  15  to  30 
loads  of  unrotten  bam  yard  manure*  The  land  was 
but  once  plowed,  thoroughly  hanowed,  and  in  some 
cases  rolled  and  plaster^.  The  seed  was  generally 
sown  dry,  but  for  some  of  the  crops  it  was  soaked 
in  the  strong  black  juice  of  the  barn  yard,  and  rolled 
in  lime«  One  important  feature  in  these  crops  is, 
they  were  heavily  seeded,  in  most  of«  them  3  bush- 
els of  barley  per  acre  were  sown.  The  average  ex- 
pense per  acre  of  growing  these  crops  I  thiim  will 
not  exceed  $10,  including  rent  of  land — and  the 
value  of  the  crop  per  bushel  will  average  50  cents. 
The  amount  of  the  average  of  these  nine  crops  is 
56}  bushels,  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  would  be  $2(8  25 
deduct  expense  of  cultivation — $10  would  leave  a 
profit  of  $14  per  acre. 

Another  thing  in  favor  of  this  crop  is  that  the  land 
is  only  occupied  by  it  for  about  three  months,  and  is 
then  in  the  very  best  state  for  a  crop  of  winter  wheat. 
I  apprehend  the  reason  why  this  crop  is  so  unpopu- 
lar with  farmers  is  that  when  they  raise  barley  they 
sow  it  upon  poor  land,  in  an  exhausted  state,  and 
quite  too  many  acres  of  it.  It  ripens  when  they  are 
engaged  in  their  wheat  harvest,  is  suffered  to  stand 
until  it  is  dead  ripe,  and  is  then  very  disagreeable  in- 
deed to  I^andle.  Our  best  growers  of  barley  do  not 
sow  over  two  or  three  acres,  sow  it  easily  and  har- 
vest it  as  soon  as  the  stalk  begins  to  whiten  below 
the  head.  It  is  then  pleasant  to  handle,  and  the 
straw  is  better  for  fodder  than  the  straw^of  any  other 
grain.  With  good  culture  it  is  a  very  suro  crop. 
It  is  sometimes  smutty  but  never  when  the  seed  is 
limed.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  sell  the  crop 
for  distilling  when  me  price  rises  to  60  and  70  cents 
a  bushel,  as  it  has  the  two  last  seasons — but  I  think 
farmers  will  always  find  it  a  profitable  m\n  foi^con- 
sumption.  Grind  it  or  soak  it  and  feed  it  to  hogs, 
horses,  working  cattle,  poultry — any  thing  but  milch 
cows  and  hreeding  sows.  East  BloomfiekL  JV.  F., 
1849. 


Whether  this  is  his  mere  y^se  dixit,  er  the  result  of 
any  experiments  or  observations,  he  does  not  inform 
«s  ;  but  he  probaWy  reasons  from  theory  instead  of 
experience  ;*  and  as  this  may  be  important  for  some 
tM  know  in  order  not  to  be  disappointed  in  crops  and 
rotations,  I  wiH  state  my  observations  on  the  subject. 

The  first  time  I  observed  it  was  some  six  years 
ago  in  making  an  alteration  in  the  lots.  I  brought 
about  an  acre  of  clover  sod  in  with  my  summer-fal- 
lows, which  I  turned  under  and  sowed  with  wheat — 
the  soil  a  deep  rich  sand.  The  next  spring  I  seeded 
the  whole  with  clover ;  have  forgotten  the  time  of 
seeding.  The  part  summer-fallowed  grew  finely,  and 
was  very  thick,  while  directly  side  of  it,  whfere  the 
clover  sod  was,  scarcely  a  plant  was  to  be  seen. 

The  next  year  I  had  a  lot  of  nine  acres,  about  three 
of  which  was  planted  Vith  com  and  the  remainder  in 
wheat ;  and  as  I  wished  to  get  it  all  in  one  crop,  I 
plowed  it  all  in  the  fall  and  sowed  it  with  wheat. 
The  next  spring  I  sowed  on  clover  seed,  as  sown  in 
the  spring  as  I  could  after  the  snow  was  gone.  The 
soil  was  a  gravelly  loam.  The  three  acres  where  the 
corn  was,  the  clover  grow  very  thick  and  rank,  while 
directly  along  side,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  lot, 
which  was  sixty-three  rods,  not  a  plant  was  to  be 
seen.  I  afterwards  turned  over  three  acres  of  wheat 
stubble  in  the  spring  and  sowed  with  oats  and  clover, 
dr^ging  in  the  clover  seed  with  the  oats,  I  watched 
this  careifully;  the  plants  came  up  but  soon  began  to 
wither,  and,  by  midsummer,  were  all  gone,  as  the 
whole  lot  was  alike.  I  am  not  certain  but  the  dry 
weather  of  summer  may  have  killed  this,  but  the  two 
first  cases  to  roe  were  fair  and  satisfactory.  I  have 
also  noticed  it  in  several  cases  on  my  neighbors' 
ffrounde,  and  have  never  known  a  different  result. 
How  it  might  be  in  some  soils  and  circumstances,  I 
know  not.  Why  it  should  fail  with  once  plowing, 
any  more  than  se^eraJ,  I  cannot  tell.  Greece,  JV.  x., ' 
iV6rwory,'1849. 


-^^w^^^^^^^^»^*- 


sESDnra  with  oloveb.— again. 

BT  r.  W.  LAY. 

MsssRS,  Editors  : — Your  reviewer  of  this  month 
thinks  I  labor  under  a  hallucination,  in  asserting  that 
clover  will  not  grow  when  sown  in  the  spring  on  the 
wheat  crop,  with  once  plowing  a  sward ;  and  says 
"that  if  cast  eariy  enough^  before  the  frosts  of  spring 
have  ceased  to  elevate  and  cmmble  the  soil,  so  as  to 
cover  the  seed,  it  never  fails  if  the  seed  is  good.'* 


*  Our  .revLeLW«r  is  oae  of  the  most  expeneaced  praetieal 
fiurmere  in  Monroe  county  .-.-Ed. 


-^t^^'^^^^'^^^'^'^ 


Improvement  in  New  England. — ^The  subject  of 
farming,  or  rather  of  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
farming,  is  beginning  to  attract  a  little  more  notice 
than  it  formerly  did  ;  and  amidst  much  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  some  of  our  best  farmers  are  thinking  and 
talking  about  how  they  shall  tum  tjieir  labor  to  better 
account.  They  begin  to  see  the  necessity  of  con- 
necting science  witn  agriculture.  As  an  evidence 
of  an  mcreased  interest  on  the  subject,  I  will  mention 
the  fact,  that  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  ^*  farmers'  club*'  was 
organised  in  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  ^Mutual 
improvement  in  the  art  of  farming  ;  and  the  subject 
of  ^'Manures,''  was  proposed  for  discussion  at  our 
next  meeting.     fVarrenf  Ct,,  March,  1849.       H. 


-<^^^^^^»^»^»/%^" 


Pea  Bugs. — Friend  farmer:— Not  having  bugs 
In  my  seed  peas  for  several  years,  I  claim,  in  behalf 
of  all  concerned,  to  tell  my  story.  My  Way  of  doing 
it  is,  to  sow  early  peas,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe, 
sow  them  for  a  second  crop  the  same  vear.  No  bugs 
will  be  found  in  the  last  crop.  Whether  the  same 
time  of  sowing  of  last  year's  seed  or  of  keeping  the 
same  to  the  second  year  I  know  not,  not  having  tried 
it.  My  first  crop  I  have  found  usually  stung  badly  ; 
but  by  sowinff  immediately,  the  insect  has  not  time 
to  mature,  and  leaves  the  second  crop  untouched. 

HinmanviUe,  March,  1849.  Cbfhus. 
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KETCHL'WS    VOWING    MACHING  — l'ATJ.KTi:D    JULY,    1 


KCTOsnM^  Kowma  m&ohhtr 

Tbb  information  in  oor  poBseaeion  relative  to  this 
machine  induces  ua  to  recnmniend  it  lo  the  attention 
of  farmers,  Tbo  manufacturer  statoa  that — "This 
machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  made 
mostly  of  iron,  and  not  liable  to  gn  out  of  order. 
It  is  capable  of  eiitting  from  16  to  20  acres  a  day; 
snd  the  gittsa  when  cot  by  it  falls  back  to  the  rack 
bar,  and  lays  smooth  and  cTeii  on  the  c^round,  hi  a 
proper  shape  lo  dry — thereby  aaviny  tnc  time  and 
frxpenee  of  spreading  it.  In  meadows  that  are  eon- 
sidenbly  broken  una  uneven,  as  well  as  those  which 
arc  smooth  and  even,  it'has  been  found  to  operato 
with  pcrfectaucccss,andto  all  appoanmce  the  cutting 
is  the  same." 

This  machine  received  the  first  premium  of  tiie 
N.  V.  State  Ag.  Society,  at  tho  Annual  Pair  at 
SanitogB,  in  1847.  It  was  exhibited  at  the'  State 
Fair  in  1S4S,  and  received  »  Certificate  as  the  bigheat 
evidence  of  merit.  We  Annex  tbe  report  of  the 
Committee: 

"Tbe  undenigned,  ■  Conmine*  od  Mowing  Hacbine), 
Rfpnrl. — Thnt.  only  ona  Mschine,  and  thalpaUotedt*  Wh. 
F.  K  ETCHUH  orBu&lo,  hH  becnsubinioed  lo  ihrs  inapeBlioiL 
They  have  riamined  Ihia  with  ran,  aud  have  hail  a  flill 
opportunilrof  witneuiog  Ha  opcrBiioo,  and  in  Iheir  opiaian, 
Ine  Mochine  ia  simple  in  coiuiruflion,  and  pcrfomis  ka  work 
in  a  very  utiilhclaiy  and  coiupLete  nMnner,  acooiapliBbtiig  ■ 
great  nving  of  mnriTuil  Isbor. 

Allbough  ibo  Hachioe  works  beat  in  nwaikiwi  with  anouib 
and  even  lurfacs,  yet,  we  k«  no  reaaon  why  il  will  Dot  da 
well  on  aurAoca  mudemMty  bnikcn  and  uneven,  not  being 
oipoaod  aa  wo  aee,  Lo  any  greater  embaniuaiDent  AtHB  uoe- 
vcn  luribeen  tbrni  Ibc  Plow  ia.  Aa  regards  it*  llabilliy  to  be 
broken  or  diaorranged  in  Jta  work,  we  diacover  noihiz^  pe- 
culiar, and  aa  lo  Ihia,  itcan  only  be  determined  by  longer 
coniinuei!  experiment*  than   we   have  had  appntunily  to 


«  rerommcnd  the  Mocbine  la  the  bvo 


Bujalo,  8ipl.  7,  lew. 


W.  R.  Corroo 


I*  Ais  improvement,  attwhed  to  tbe  machine, 
above  repreaented,  will  work  as  well  in  awheat  field, 
as  ia  indicated  bv  the  opemiion  of  ■  model  we  have 
examined,  it  virl  prove  a  most  valuable  invention. 
It  ia  thus  described  by  Mr.  Pkasb  : 

Tbe  Raking  Platform  (A)  is  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  rack  bar,  it  being  of  tbe  length  and 
uidth  required  to  receive  the  grain,  and  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  tbicftncss,  consequently  not  interfering 
with  the  stubble  over  which  it  passes.  When  a 
Budicient  quantity  of  grain  has  been  cut  and  falls  on 
the  platform,  it  is  oasily  raked  therefrom  by  the  per- 
son that  drives,  who  sits  upon  a  spring  seat  (e)  and 
b;  puUing  the  lever  (d)  a  short  distance,  (it  being 
connected  with  the  raking  apparatus  which  is  placed 
in  the  platform,)  it  operates  immediately  on  the  teeth 
(c  c  c,)  which  are  forced  across  the  platform,  raking 
the  grain  from  it,  and  landing  it  on  the  ground 
between  the  platform  and  the  apron  (b.)  By  tt 
reverse  motion  of  the  lever  the  teeth  fold  up  and 
travel  back  under  the  platformf  and  rise  behind  tbe 
turn  o%  by  which  they  are  protected;  conseqtienlJy 
the  teeth  in  their  return,  do  not  inteifeie  with  the 
grain  which  is  constantly  falling  on  and  •cross  the 
playbrm.  The  time  required  to  rake  the  bundle  is 
no  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  person  who  drives 
to  move  the  lover  a  short  distance.  By  this  simple 
machine  it  will  be  aeen  that  one  man  is  required  to 
drive  tbe  teem  and  rake  the  grain;  having  at  his 

where  he  pleaeee;  and  be  can  make  allowance  for 
the  thickness  and  thinness  of  the  grain  and  rake  it 
irdingly.  It  is  raked  in  euch  a  manner,  that  the 
bundle  is  landed  upon  tbe  ground  smooth  snd  even, 
and  ont  of  ^he  way  of  the  machine  when  it  comes 
round  for  the  next  swarth,  leaving  tho  grain  in  bun- 
dle, and  in  good  condition  to  bind  at  leisure. 

The  Raking  Platform  is  easily  attached  to  any 
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^rasB  or  gnin  cutting  m^I^ine.  As  represented 
above  it  is  attached  to  Kelchum's  Mowing  Maohine, 
which  ia  made  to  answer  a  double  purpose.  A  far- 
mer  can  use  it  for  mowing;  and  by  attauhine  the 
platform  it  is  made  a  reaping  machine,  capable  of 
ruki  ng  its  own  grain,  and  easily  opeiated  by  one  man. 
The  great  amount  of  time  and  eipense  aaved  by 
this  invention  willboackiiawledged  wben  it  is  known 
that  in  all  otber  reaping  machines  it  requires  a  num- 
ber of  men  to  operate  fliem,  or  to  bind  iho  grain  and 
get  it  out  of  the  way,  for  the  next  Bwarth.  By  this 
machine  one  man  can  drive  his  team   end  rake  the 

Sain  into  a  bundle  and  leave  it  smooth  and  even  on 
e  ground,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  machine  when 
it  comes  round  for  the  next  awarth.  The  attachment 
of  this  "rake  off^  to  Ketchum'a  Mower,  or  any 
aimiiar  machiDe,enableB  the  farmer  to  cut  hia  hav,  and 
cut  and  lalie  hia  grain  with  ihe  saroe  machine.'' 


Further  information  relative  to  Ketchum'a  Mowing 
Machine,  and  Pease's  Raking  Platform,  can  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  Samubi,  W.  Hawbb,  of  Buflkio,  N.  Y^ 
who  ia  owner  of  tlie  patents.  See  his  advertisement 
in  February  number  of  the  Farmer,  and  also  in  the 
advertising  department  of  this  number. 

VOTBft  rOR  TBB  MONTH. 

H.  Y.„ln  die  last  Farmer,  demurs  to  my  nse  of 
the  term  alhivial  toil  as  incorrect  when  applied  to 

r  formations.  He  says  dUuvial  ia  the  word.  I 
wrot«  allavioL  because  every  farmer  knows  the 
meaning  aa  rich  bottom  aoil ;  and  all  the  aubeoil  of 
Seneca  County  is  of  that  character.  Diluvial,  I  take 
it,  is  often  mere  barren  drill  or  detritus.  The  hills 
of  Indiana  have  been  called  alluvial  by  professed 
gcologiBts.  But  as  I  am  far  from  accusing  H.  Y,  of 
hypercriticiam,  I  hope  he  will  excuse  me  for  demur- 
ring to  the  expletive  he  puts  In  a  line  of  Shakespeare. 

Tub  BovBBBiaa  Fboflb. — It  must  be  admitted 
by  all  tlie  world  that  to  the  people  of  these  United 
Slates  alone  belongs  the  title  of  Savereign  Pemlt. 
In  republican  France  all  ia  taiod  to  support  a  coloa- 


aal  army  to  protect  the  government,  not  against  the 
foreign  foe,  but  against  the  fickle,  factious  people, 
who  made  the  government  ttsclf.  It  takes  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  9328,000,000  annually  to  support 
the  republican  government  of  France :  whereas  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Unilsd  Statoe 
estimates  our  expenditures  for  the  coming  ;eer  at 
a  little  over  $33,000,000,  The  taxation  of  the 
United  States  is  only  about  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cent!  per  head,  and  nearly  all  from  aduty  on  imports. 
In  France  it  is  nearly  ten  dollars  per  head,  and  the 
revenue  is  raised  chieSy  by  direct  taxation.  What 
would  our  farmers  say  ^a  such  taxation  T  .'Tia  true 
that  the  products  of  the  soil  might  rise  in  price,  but 
what  would  become  of  those  larpiera  who  have  little 
or  DO  aurplua  to  aell  ?  S.  W. 

OABBOTS. 

Craos  T.  Dbik  has  raised  in  the  town  of  Mt. 
Morris,  Liv.  Co.,  the  past  season,  on  aevonty-three 
aquare  roda  of  land,  three  hundred  and  seventy  bush- 
ela  of  carrots,  about  one  half  of  the  yellow  hind,  the 
remainder  of  the  while  field  variety.  The  land  on 
which  they  were  raised,  is  n  black  muck,  with  clay 
subsoil.  Ttie  expense  of  raising  the  crop  was  as 
follows: 

S  day*  work  of  hnnd  uid    team  plowing  and 

harrowing,  .-. $3.00 

4  dayi  plonling  by  hand, 4.00 

Tdayi  hoeuig,  nt  $1  per  day, 7.00 

EipeoH  at  turvMiing  at  3  eania  par  bushsl, lO.DD 

934.50 
Crop  worth  2S  eeno  pn  bushel, 90.00 

Over  and  above  eipeuei (SS.SO 

Yours,  be.,  Wm.  W.  Dbar. 

Rkmarks.  — We  are  highly  gratified  with  the 
above  result,  as  it  16  a  subject, — ths  raising  of  roots, — 
that  we  have  taken  a  great  interest  in,  and  the  ben- 
efits of  which  we  wish  to  enforce  upon  our  readers. 
Mr.  D.  has  stated  his  price  for  labor,  and  perhaps 
the  value  of  his  crop,  too  high— but  with  that  deduc- 
tion, it  is  an  important  result. — Ek>. 


f\    90 
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SHQBT  BOBN  OATTZ£.-MB.   TAJh'S  STOOK. 

BY  SANFOBD  P.  CHAPMAN. 

[Reply  to  M.  Kknfbrd,  Jr.,  and  A.  G.  P.,  page  48  ofpresent  Toliu&e.] 

As  friend  H.  calls  for  some  testimony  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Vail's  stocky  and  also  asks  a  few  questions,  we 
think  we  cannot  do  better  than  present  Wm  a  few 
facts,  most  of  which  are  already  familiar  ta  the 
greater  part  of  the  agricultural  public .. 

At  the  show  of  the  American  Institute,,  in  1843^ 
Mr.  Vail's  Meteor,  then  only  two  years  old,,  was 
awarded  the  highest  premium  for  the  best  bull  of  any 
age,  competition  open  ta  tlie  United  States*  At  tlie 
State  Show,  held  at  Poughkeopsie,.  in  1844,  Meteo*^ 
was  again  awarded  the  fi?rst  premium  for  the  best 
Durham  hul),  and  also  the  first  premium  for  the  best 
bull  of  any  ago  or  brer'd^  At  the  State  Show  at 
Auburn,  in  184(-',  Mr.  VaiPs  Lodty  B»ni»gtQn  III, 
[  for  portrait  and  pedigree  of  this  cow  see  vol.  vin, 
p.  212  of  this  journal. — Ed.]  recerved  the  iTrst  pre- 
mium. At  SaratMra  in  *47,  Mr..  P*  s  Hilpa  was  also 
successful.  In  *45  Mr.  25.  B.  Wakeman,  of  Herki- 
mer Co.^  purchased  two  calves  of  Mr.  Vail,  a  bull 
and  heifer*  These  obtained  the  first  premiums  m 
their  class  at  Utica  in  '45,  at  Auburn  in  '46^  at 
Saratoga  in  '47^  and  the  bull  at  Bufi^o  in  '48. 

In  1844,  (see  the  Society^s  Transactions  for  '44, 
pages  214  and  215,)  the  Society's  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Vail,  for  the  largest  quantity  of  butter 
made  from  6  cows,*  (cUl  thorough  bred  Dwrhams,) 
in  30  days,,  fed  on  g-rius  pcbstttre  alone,  and  that  not 
the  best.  It  will  be  seen  by  that  statement,  that  the 
mx  cows  produced  265  lbs.  and  10  oz«  of  butter  in  30 
days.  One  cow,  (Old  WUkyJ  milk  and  cream  kept 
separate,  produced  52  lbs.  and  9  oz.  The  quantity 
of  milk,  accurately  weighed  and  measured  from  the 
six  cows  in  one  day,  was  265  lbs.  10  oz.,  measuring 
134  quarts;  averaging  for  each  cow  in  one  day  22} 
quarts. 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1848,  page  294, 
Mr.  Bbll,  of  Morrisiana,  gives  a  challenge  for 
milking  stock,  (his  stock  are  Durbams,)  which  is 
still  open.  If  friend  Hanfordi^  or  some  of  hi»  friends 
who  have  the  ^'  common  stocV^  wish  to  test  their 
value  as  ndUcer*  against  the  Durhams,  this  will 
afibrd  them  a  good  opportunity^  We  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr^  Bbll, 
nor  do  we  know  much  about  his  herd;  but  judging 
from  the  animals  we  have  seen,  and  knowing  that 
they  possess  the  blood  of  the  late  EaH  Spencer^s 
celebrated  herd,  we  have  no  fbars  as  to  the  result* 

There  are  many  recorded  facts  showing  the  ^ood 
milJcing  qualities  of  the  short  horns,  a  few  of  which 
we  wiu  briefly  mention.  Mr,  Calvbrt,  near  Bramp- 
ton, in  England,  had  a  short  horn  eow,  which  pro- 
duced 373  lbs.  of  butter  in  32  weeks.  In  one  week 
she  produced  17  lbs.  on  grass  pasture.  The  imported 
cow  Dimty  owned  by  Mr.  Alusiv,  gav»  upwards 
of  30  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  on  grass  pasture.  Mr. 
Wbittakeh  of  England  had  one  eow,  YdUw  Rose, 
which  gave  when  3  vears  old,  36  quarts  (wine  meas- 
ure) per  day,  and  when  4  years  old  38  quarts.  The. 
celebrated  herd  of  Col.  JAqvBS  of  Mass.,  which 


*  The  keeping  of  these  cows  during  the  winter  previouf 
to  the  trial,  was  hay  fM  at  night,  ai^  daring  the  day  com 
stalks  and  straw  in  the  bom  yard.  Hod  the  pasture  been 
first  rate  during  the  time  of  trial,  we  presume  the  oows 
would  have  yielded  nearly  two  pounds  of  butter  more  per 
week  each. 


from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk  he  has 
named  ^'^  Cream  ^pots,**^  are  high  grade   Durhame; 
descended  on  the  side  of  their  sire  from  the  imported 
bull   Cedebs,     While  Col.  J.  owned   this    bull   he 
received  no  less  than  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  for  his  services.     (A  better  invest^ 
raent  we  should  think  than  money  in  the  state  stocks.) 
In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  in  1845, 
Col.  J.  says:    *'Tbe  different  strains    of  -CkdeV* 
blood  are  now  daily  talked  of,  and  are  eag>erly  sought 
after,  *  *  ♦  pctrticidarfy  by  our  rndk-mtrk.'^^     A  little 
farther  on  the  editor  remarks — "Particular    trials 
have  been  made  with  some  individuals  of  this  stock, 
and  they  have  giveo  at  the  rate  of  from  seventeen  to 
tvfenty^ojko  povmds  of  butter  per  week.**       Truly  a 
strain  of  Durham  blood  does  not  injure  the  lailking 
qualities  of  our  native  stock.    Mr.  Aluspc,  Editor 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  for  1848„  pftge  ^^ 
says:     ^^For  a  con^ination  of  all  these  qualitiei^*^ 
(viz:  good  working  cattle,  good  beeves  and  good 
milkers,)  "and  especially  as  beeves  and  milkers^  we 
do  not  think  those  Durhams  which  Vixe  praperiy  bred 
can  be  extetted^^     In  the  article  referred  to  Mr. 
AiaJBic  tells  a  stonr  of  a  Duriiam  bull,  which  we 
wish  friend  Hanfbrd  to  read.     We  think,  however, 
it  wiU  be  rath^  hard  for  his  qucUitji  feeding  to  digest. 

"  It  is  said,"  (by  whom  ?  any  one  that  eyer  bred 
or  owned  a  pure  bred  Durham?)  "they  are  great 
consumers.'  In  this  principle  it  will  be  observed  is 
involved  the  quality  of  feeding.'*  We  should  like 
to  see  the  facts  with  figures  to  prove  this.  We 
deny  the  charge;  and  without  the  testimony  we  think 
we  have  as  good  a  ri^t  to  demur  as  friend  Hanford. 

The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator  in  1845,  page  44, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Prbnticb*s  Durhams  says:  "This 
herd  of  cattle  cannot  be  large  consumers ;  after  mak- 
ing due  allowances  for  the  fertility  and  production  of 
the  land,  ,the  quantity  of  stock  kept  is  certainly  re- 
markable. ♦  *  *  Ajipolenxa  is  one  of  the  best  dairy 
cows  we  have  ever  seen.** 

In  1842  in  the  New  Genesee  Parmer,  Mr.  Colmait, 
then  BWitor,  says-^"  If  any  man,  however,  ahooses 
to  see  this  stock  in  perfection,  let  him  go  to  the  farm 
of  E.  P.  Prentice,  of  Att)any;  and  if  he  has  any 
prejudices  of  any  kind  against  the  stock,  and  is  not 
prepared  to  yield  every  one  of  them,  I  can  only  say 
he  is  dif[brently  constituted  fh>m  what  I  am.'* 

We  last  fall  purchased  the  cow  Charlotte  of  Mr. 
Vail,  [for  portrait  of  this  cow  see  plate  in  February 
number  of  Cultivator,  for  1848-^Ed.]  formerly  owned 
by  Mr.  Prentice.  We  have  kept  tnts  cow  through 
the  winter  until  February,  entirely  upon  hariey  straw; 
and  yet  such  is  her  thrift  and  the  ease  with  which 
she  is  kept,  that  strangers  frequently  inquire  if  we 
are  fattening  her^  A  few  years  since  we  kept  a 
Durham  buU  JYera,  from  Mr.  Van  ^ennsblabr's 
stock,  owned  by  Mr.  Ward  of  Wampsville.  During 
part  of  the  winter  we  were  under  the  neces^ty  of 
feeding  this  bull  wheat  straw,  as  he  was  likely  to 
t>ecome  too  fleshy  upon  barley  straw  for  spring's 
service.  We  don't  however  suppose  that  all  Dur* 
ham's  will  keep  with  the  ease  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned animals,  but  we  do  think  as  a  hsrd  they  are 
smaJl  consumers.  As  to  the  cow  referred  to  in  our 
previous  article  v?e  would  sav,  that  she  is  expected 
to  calve  in  June  next,  and  should  we  find  it  conve- 
nient, as  we  presume  we  shall,  it  will  aflbrd  us  much 
pleasure  to  fhmish  fViend  Hanford,  and  the  readers 
of  the  Farmer  the  information  he  requests. 

We  would  not  advise  A.  Q.  P.,  if  he  Is  about  com- 
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mencin^  the  dairy  business,  and  has  $6,000,  to 
expend  it  all  in  Durham  cows  at  $150  each;  but  we 
would  advise  him  if  he  keeps  much  stock  or  intends 
to,  to  purchase  a  first  rate  Durham  bull,  a^ou^h  it 
might  cost  ^00.  Make  up  the  rest  of  your  herd 
with  the  best  common  cows  you  can  purchase,  and 
by  a  judicious  use  of  this  bull  with  such  change  as 
occasion  may  require,  we  doubt  not  in  a  few  years 
you  will  find,  (by  carefully  raising  your  heifer  calves 
and  disposing  of  your  older  cows,)  the  value  of  your 
herd  greatly  increased,  and  the  sum  expended  for  the 
bull  a  profitable  investment.  Friend  A.  G.  P.  erred 
a  little  in-  his  caiculations  in  not  reckoning  the  value 
of  tiie  calves  into  his  account.  A  good  Durham 
calf  is  worth  from  (|50  to  $300  when  quite  young. 
If  he  had  counted  them  worth  only  the  smaller  sum, 
it  would  have  made  a  little  diJSerence  in  his  figures. 
We  can  hardly  think  that  A.  6.  P.  would  suppose 
any  one  so  foolish  as  to  pay  $150  for  a  Durham  cow, 
and  then  <'  deacouC*  her  calves!  This  would  be  folly 
in  the  extreme.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Prentice's  sale 
in  '45,  one  bull  calf,  TcoMMehy  out  of  Chf^rlotte, 
and  another,  Duk^,  out  of  MaiUdoj  sold  for  $200 
each.  Mr.  Vail  has  sold  all  his  bull  calves  from  his 
Ladif  BarrifigtoH^  ///,  two  in  number,  for  $300 
each  when  quite  young.  CoL  Jaques,  before  referred 
to,  has  sold  some  of  hid  full  bloods,  when  8  months 
old,  for  $300. 

There  has  been  no  time  in  England  since  the  sale 
of  the  Coi. LINOS,  that  the  short  horns  have  been  in 
greater  demand,  or  brought  better  prices  than  at  the 
present.  Mr.  Bates,  (the  breeder  of  Mr.  VaiPs 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lajy  Barrington  III,)  last 
year  let  a  bull  to  serve  a  small  herd  of  cows  for 
seventeen  weeks,  for  over  one  (kousand  dollars*  The 
short  horns  belonging  to  Earl  Spencer's  estate  were 
sold  last  year.  Eighty-eight  animals  brought  the 
round  sum  of  $28,717.  One  bull  s(^d  for  $2,100. 
We  mention  these  facts  merely  as  a  proof,  that,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Ali.bn,  "where  they  have  been 
bred  longest  they  are  liked  best,"  and  to  show  the 
value  that  is  there  placed  upon  this  noble  breed  of 
cattle.     Clodcvillcj  Mad.  Co.,  JV.  F.,  Feb,,  1849. 

BREEDINa    HOBSE& 


The  **  VermotU  Jtgricult^risf^  for  January,  1849, 
contai:is  an  article  with  the  above  head.  As  that 
paper  has  been  discontinued,  I  am  under  the  neces- 
sity of  asking  you  to  insert  in  the  Parmer  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  the  article  alluded  to. 

The  writer  in  the  jig^nctdturist  says — "  The  horses 
whose  stock  in  this  State  have  proved  superior,  were 
without  an  exception,  tkoreugk-bred  horses.  *  *  * 
The  four  horses  that  have  been  most  celebrated  in 
the  State,  are  the  *  Morgan,'  the  *  Cock  of  the  Rock,' 
the  *  Magnum  Bonum,^  and  the  ^Old  Telescope.' 
The  Morgan  stock  hai*,  as  a  general  thing,  been  most 
noted.  The  pedigree  of  the  original  Morgan  goes 
directly  back  through  *True  Briton'  and  imported 
<  Othello,'  to  *  MuPgrove's  Arabian'  and  ^Childers'." 

In  relation  to  those  statements,  the  first  question 
that  arises  is,  What  constitutes  a^  thorough -bred 
horse  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  the  English  race 
horse.  And  this  answer  may  for  the  present  be 
received  as  correct,  without  stopping  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  the  race-horse. 

Is  it  then  true,  that  the  four  horses  named  were 
thorough-bred !  Take  them  in  order:  First,  the 
Morgan,  whose  stock  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the 


Ag-riculturist  says  ^^has,  us  a  general  thing,  been 
most  noted,"  (a  conclusion,  by  the  by,  which  I  think 
will  not  be  disputed.)  Was  he  a  thorough-bred 
horse  1  His  sire  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  horse 
called  True  Briton  or  Beautiful  Bay,  obtained  (stolen 
it  is  said)  from  Gen.  Jambs  Db  Lanct,  of  New 
York.  There  have  been  several  horses  by  the  name 
of  True  Briton.  What  was  the  blood  of  the  one 
mentioned  ?  The  late  John  Mokoan,  of  Lima,  N. 
Y.,  stated,  (see  Albany  Cultivator,  vol.  ix,  p.  110,) 
that  he  "was  got  by  the  imported  horse  Traveller, 
(Morton^s  Traveller.)  Mr.  M.  kept  him  several 
years,  during  which  time  he  begot  the  old  or  original 
Morgan  horse.  But  the  writer  in  the  Agriculturist 
says  the  sire  of  the  original  Morgan  was  imported 
Othello  I  Where  is  the  evidence  of  it  1  The  true 
Briton,  by  Othello  was  on  the  turf  and  won  matches 
in  1765-6.  (Am.  Turf  Register,  vol.  vi,  p.  5.) 
The  old  Morgan  was  foaled  in  1793.  Is  it  probable 
he  was  ttot  by  a  horse  so  old  as  to  have  run  races 
ttDonty-exrhi  years  before  ?  ' 

But  admit  that  the  sire  of  the  old  Morgan  horse 
was  a  full  blood  race-horse.  What  was  his  dam  ? 
John  Morgan,  (before  named,)  states  that  she  was 
got  by  a  horse  called  "  Diamond;"  ho  by  "  the  Church 
horse;"  and  he  by  the  imported  "Wild-air."  Noth- 
ing is  said  by  Morgan  of  the  blood  of  the  grand- 
dam  of  the  Morgan  horse,  or  the  blood  of  the  dam 
of  "the  Church  horse."  The  inference  is,  therefore, 
that  they  were  of  the  common  or  cold  blood.  The 
dam  of  "  Diamond"  is  said  to  have  been  an  "imported" 
mare.  (See  Albany  Cultivator  for  1846,  p.  19.) 
"Wild-air"  was  a  well  known  English  race-horse. 
Now  if  he  begot  "  tlie  Church'  horse"  on  a  common 
mare,  the  latter  horse  would  of  course  have  been  half 
blood;  if  "the  Church  horse"  begot  "Diamond"  on 
a  full  blood  mare,  he  would  have  been  three-fourtlis 
blood;  and  the  latter  horse  having  begotten  the  dam 
of  the  old  Morgan  on  a  common  mare,  she  would 
have  been  ihree-eighths  blood.  Hence,  if  True 
Briton  was  a  full  blood  or  thorough-bred  horse,  the 
old  Morgan,  inheriting  half  or  eigijt-sixteetUhs  of  his 
blood,  and  three-sixtsetUht  other  racing  blood,  (from 
his  dam,)  would  have  been  eleven-sixteenths  blood. 
Does  Ous  make  a  thorough-hred  horse  / 

The  writer  in  the  Agriculturist  next  gives  what 
he  calls  the  pedigree  of  "Cock  of  the  Rock.'' — 
He  says  he  was  got  by  Duroc;  his  dam  by  imported 
Messenger.  But  is  this  such  a  pedigree  as  would 
satisfy  a  breeder  of  blood  horses  ?  Admit  that  liuiuc 
and  Messenger  were  thorough-bred  horses — (though 
it  is  well  known  to  turf-men  that  there  is  a  flaw  in 
the  pedigree  of  the  former) — ^is  ^he  case  then  made 
out,  that  this  "Cock  of  the  Rock"  was  thorough- 
bred 1  On  the  side  of  his  sire  his  pedigree  may  be 
accepted.  His  dam  was  half  Messenger;  but  what 
was  his  grand-dam  f  According  to  this  "  pedigree," 
"  Cock  of  the  Rock"  was  half  Duroc  and  a  quarter 
Messenger — ^that's  all.  Does  this  make  a  thorongh- 
brcd  horse  ? 

He  then  goe^  on  with  "  Magnum  Bonum,"  who  he 
says  was  "sired"  by  imported  Magnum  Bonum;  but 
his  dam  is  not  even  mentioned;  and  according  to  this 
statement  he  was  only  half-blood !  This  is  the  third 
of  his  "  thorough-bred"  horses. 

As  to  "  Telescope,"  the  fourth  horse  mentioned,  it 
is  merely  stated  that  his  pedigree  can  be  "  traced  [in 
the  same  way  the  others  are  traced  X]  back  to  th 
highest  strains  of  English  blood." 

Comment  on  such  "  pedigrees"  Is  unnecessary.  *  \ 
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Tbr  above  illuatmtioo  ia  from  "Bodgeri'i  Scien- 
tific Agriculture;"  and  whb  designed  by  the  nathor 
to  aid  the  mind  in  ocqiiiriog  &  knowledge  of  the  dle- 
tribution  of  pl&Dta  with  le^ard  to  heirht;  to  show 
the  latitude  of  prevailing  winds,  and  tAe  altitude  of 
BO  min  and  of  almost  conataot  rain.  The  figures 
on  the  right  hand  aide  of  tbe  cut,  denote  the  degrees 
of  north  latitude;  those  on  the  lell  denote  the  height 
of  mountains,  graduated  in  miles.  There  is  also  an 
attempt  to  show  the  lines  which  separate  between 
the  elevation  of  the  difieient  species  of  plants ;  "  and 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow." 

It  is  a  well  eaCabliahed  fact  that  a  greater  degree 
of  cold  prevails  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere than  at  low  leTels,  This  is  manifest  from  the 
fact,  that,  the  mountains  of  the  equatorial  region  at 
the  height  of  16,000  feet  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow;  the  height  of  the  snow  Lne  diminishes  in 
passing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  of  the  earth, 
until  it  rests  on  the  sea  level  at  70  or  80  degrees 
north  latitude;  this  is  true  of  tbe  summer  tempera.' 
ture:  the  snow  line  is  much  further  south  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  According  to 
Prof.  Lksub,  the  mercury  in  the  theimomeler  falls 


one  degree  for  every  3110  feet  of  SMLi  . 
Hence  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet  i.'.ar 
thu  equator  produces  the  same  changes  in 
tlie  vegetable  kingdom  as  the  distuLice  lI 
5,000  miles  north  of  the  equator  on  th<^ 
level  of  tbe  sea.  Ad  elevation  of  7,000 
f-.'ei  in  the  tropietcivea  a  temperature  th« 
E'ime  as  that  of  France,  which  is  49  de- 
grees north  latitude. 

HuuBOLDT,  in  his  travels  in  S.  Americn, 
han  given  a  sketch  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  Andes,  commencing  in  the  torrid  zona 
on  the  level  of  tbe  oceu,  and  ascending 
to  the  region  of  "eternal  snow."  A  con- 
densed view  of  this  sketch  with  the  aid 
of  the  cut,  will  enable  the  reader  to  gain 
a  very  correct  idea  of  the  distribution  of 
plants, — remembering  always  that  altitude 
from  the  level  ol  the  sea  produces  the 
same  effwt  upon  climate  »"■!  |!antB  aa 
travelling  north  or  noutli  of  the  equator. 
I.  The  Tropical  Zone.  This  is  called 
the  region  of  palms,  and  extenda  from 
the  level  of  the  sea  to  3,500  feet.  Here 
grow  in  perfection  the  splendid  palm  fam- 
ily, the  sugar-cane,  the  cofibe  plant,  the 
tea  plant,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  tig, 
the  citron,  the  pine-apple  and  the  banana; 
also  the  region  of  the  nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
clove;  and  of  the  various  fragrant  and 
medicinal  gums.  Here  are  found,  also, 
various  and  valuable  kinds  of  wood,  as 
the  mahogany,  the  iron-wood,  the  teak- 
*ree,  and  the  bread-fruit-tree;  the  various 
kinds  of  dye-wood,  as  logwooii,  camwood, 
Uc.  Wheat  does  not  llourli-li  ntthis  alti- 
tude: maiire,  rice  and  millet  do — ;  these 
with  the  bread-fruit,  plantain,  cassava, 
manioc  rootf,  laro-root  cud  the  ynm,  fur- 
nish food  fnr  more  ihnn  one-third  of  the 
human  raci;. 

3.  Tht  TemperiUe  Zone.  This  re- 
gion ii.u.,..  ii<  ^reat  abundance  the 
grains  from  which  man's  bread  ia  made.  Here  tho 
wine-grape  is  cultivated  in  the  greatest  perfection; 
also  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  cherry,  apricot,  ii.c. 
Some  of  them  flourish  better  in  the  northern  and 
others  in  the  southern  part  of  this  region,  or  what 
corresponds  thereto,  tbe  less  or  greater  altitude. 

3.  Jretic  Zone.  In  passing  from  the  temperate 
to  the  arctic  zone,  the  limit  of  the  vegetable  world 
is  soon  found:  very  few  plants  are  seen  above  the 
elevation  of  fourteen  thousand  feet.  Licheus  arc 
the  first  that  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  whetner  altitude  or  latitude  be  regarded. 
Hore  than  3,400  species  are  known.     As  you  ap- 

E roach  the  limits  of  the  temperate  zone,  shrubs  and 
erbaceouB  plants  appear — then  the  evergreens,  min- 
gled with  the  birch  and  willow.  Wheat  scarcely 
comes  to  maturity — some  of  the  more  common  gar- 
den vegetables  are  produced  here  at  an  altitude  cor- 
responding to  the  temperature  of  between  60  and 
70  degrees  north  latitude. 
Tbe  dwarf  birch  and  willow  are  the  trees  nearest  the 
snow  region:  the  former  seldom  exceeds  two  feet  in 
height,  and  the  latter  is  still  smaller.  The  reindeer 
moss  grows  beyond  this  limit,  proceeding  north.  As 
you  approach  the  equator  from  the  region  of  the 
dwarf  birch,  the  common  birch,  tbe  mouotun  Sdh, 
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and  the  Scotch  fir,  two  or  three  species  of  the  willov, 
a  species  of  the  alder,  the  bird-cheny,  the  aepar,  the 
gooae-bcrrf  uid  the  raap-berry ;  and  as  we  go  on 
•outh  we  arrive  at  the  oortliem  limit  of  the  aeh,  the 
oak  and  the  beech.  The  northern  limit  of  the  oak  oa 
the  Atlantic  coaat  of  Norway  is  63  degrees  north  lati- 
tude. On  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  on  the  borders 
of  Asia  it  is  not  found  north  of  671°:  a  fact  ahowing 
the  diSereuce  of  chmate  between  eaatem  and  western 
Europe.  On  the  coaat  of  Norway  the  spruce  fir  is 
not  found  north  of  67°;  the  Scotch  fir  extends  to  70° 
and  tha  birch  to  71°. 

The  birch  unfolds  its  leaf  when  the  temperature 
any  time  during  the  month  rises  to  52  degraes.  It 
h^  been  found  that  barley  may  be  produ^  where 
the  mean  temperature  during  90  successive  days  rises 
to  48  degrees.  It  has  ripened  in  Norway  under  the 
70th  degree  of  latitude.  In  European  Russia  wheat 
Bcarcely  ripens  at  60°  ;  and  the  limit  of  it  in  Kam- 
sbatka,  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  is  ffl° ;  and  on  the 
eastern  coaat  of  America  not  beyond  03°.  Wheat 
demands  a  warmer  climate  than  oats  or  barley.    The 


Humboldt  estimates  that  the  cultivatiMi  of  the  vine 
succeeds  only  in  dKMe  climates  where  the  annual 
mean  temperature  is  between  fio  and  68  degrees. 
The  mean  temperature  may  be  as  low  as  48°,  provided 
the  summer  heat  rises  to  68,  In  the  old  world  these 
conditions  ace  found  true  as  far  north  as  lot.  60°;  and 
.  in  the  new  not  beyond  40°,  and  ceases  in  both  within 
30°  of  the  equator.  Thus,  as  the  reader  will  obserre, 
the  region  for  vineyards  ia  twice  as  broad  in  the  old 
world  as  in  the  new. 

The  orange  and  lemon  require  an  annual  mean 
temperature  of  62  degrees. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  communication  to  gije 
the  reader  a  sketchy,  outline  view  of  the  distri- 
bution of  plants.  I  am  inilebted  to  "Rhind'e  His- 
tory of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom"  for  some  of  the  facts 
here  given, 

1  propose  to  present  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Farmer  some  considerations  on  the  subject  of  climat- 
ology, which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  present. 
T  shall  then  have  occasion  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
cut  inserted  in  the  present  article  for  further  illus- 
tration.    Rodtater,  JV,   K,  Mardi,  1849. 

TILB  FOR  tmOBR-DRAIMB.  — IHQUIBT. 

Hsssas.  Editors: — For  several  years  past  I  have 
read  much  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  and  Albany  Culti- 
vatxir,  urging  the  importance  of  thoroughly  draining 
all  wet  lands;  and  eacb  of  them  for  March  has  an 
excellent  article  on  under-draining,  from  practical  far- 
mers, showing  its  importance,  and  how  soon  a  return 
is  obtained  <for  the  outlay.  Many  farms  are  destitute 
of  suitable -materials  to  build  drains  with,  and  tile  are 
needed. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  arrive  at  the  beet 
pattern  for  tile,  I  intend  to  commence  the  manufac- 
ture of  tile,  this  spring,  of  the  following  pattern; — 
The  tile  over  a  half  circle,  three  inches  in  the  clear, 
about  fo.urteen  inches  long;  and  flats,  the  same  length 
of  the  tile,  wide  enough  to  lay  the  tile  on:  when  laid 
to  btake  joints  like  brick  wo^. 

If  any  of  your  readers  can  describe  a  better  pattern 
for  tile,  will  they  please  give  a  description  in  the 
Fanner  t    Alvw  Wilcox.— ff'esi  Bfow«/i««,  A".  F, 

Foa  prioa,  die,  of  Mr.  W.'a  Hlc 


A  OHSAP  n-uMF  luosnra. 

Mfissas.  ElnrroRS  :  —  You  have  so  many  times 
called  upon  the  readers  of  the  Parmer  to  become  con- 
tributors to  its  pages  that  I  have  determined  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  herewith  send  yon  a  description  and 
rude  sketch  of  a  Stump  Machine,  with  which  last 
fall  1  cleared  fifteen  acres  from  stumps. 


There  may  be  many  of  yonr  readera  liTing,  like 
myself,  on  farms  not  very  heavily  timbered  originally, 
and  which  have  been  cleared  long  enough  for  the 
roots  of  the  sUupps  to  become  considerably  decayed, 
to  whom  it  would  be  some  object  to  obtain  a  small, 
cheap  and  simple  stump  machine,  which  would 
answer  their  purpose  as  weli  as  one  more  costly.  In 
the  sketch  1  is  a  rijund  pole  10  feet  long,  4  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  largest  end,  whldi  is  well  banded. 
Into  this  is  inserted  a  bar  of  iron  9  by  9|  inches, 
drawn  to  half  that  size  at  the  end  inserted  into  the 
^^^^^^^^  pole,  and  a  feet  long.  Near  the  end 
I^^^^^^^Bof  thia,  two  notches  are  cut,'a  little 
^^^^^^^™  over  4}  inches  apart.  In  the  mid- 
1^  die  between  these,  a  hole  is  punched 

^F  and  a  link  6  inches  long  inserted,  as 

•A  seen  in  Fig.  3,  which  represents 

^K  the  bar,  large  hook  to  hitch  nnder  a 

■■  root  of  the  stump,  a  link  inserted  in 

^H  each,  and  a  cocmecting  hook.     The 

—    ^L  links    are    made   of   round   J   inch 

^^^P  Swede's  iron,  the  connecting  hook 

^^r  of  li  do,;  the  large  book  of  a  bar 

Kio.  2.  of  old  asble  iron   18  inches   long, 

bent  round  edgwise.  3  is  a  frame  conaiBting  of  two 
oak  planks  3  inches  thick,  8  wide,  and  7  feet  long, 
pinned  together  at  the  ends  through  a  piece  of  4  inch 
scantling,  between  the  planks.  There  are  two  rows, 
4}  inches  apart,  of  1^  inch  holes  through  these  planks; 
the  holes  being  3|  inches  apart  in  the  rowa^  from 
center  to  center.  The  holes  in  the  right  hand  row 
are  one  inch  lower  tlian  the  opposite  ones  in  the  left, 
Through  these  holes  two  iron  bolts,  as  large  as  the 
holes,  are  made  to  pass  for  tlie  bar  or  lever  to  rest  upon. 
To  use  thia  machine,  it  is  set  up  as  seen  in  the 
figure;  4  being  a  board  for  a  brace,  the  lever  placed 
between  the  planks,  the  notches  resting  on  the  two 
bolts,  and  the  hook  hitched  under  a  root.  Now  ele- 
vate the  end  of  the  lever,  (which  needs  a  short  pole 
attached  by  a  ring  to  the  end  of  a  long  one,}  with- 
draw the  left  hand  bolt  and  raise  it  one  hole  higher; 
now  depress  the  end  of  the  lever  and  raise  the  right 
hand  bolt;  and  so  on  as  high  as  you  wish.  The  cost 
of  the  machine  was  ^ — iron  ^  making  $3.  Any 
blacksmith  and  carpenter  can  construct  one.  With 
a  team  and  sled  or  stone  boat  to  draw  the  machine 
about,  I  have  seen  twe  hands,  on  a  lot  that  had  been 
cleared  fourteen  years,  pull  in  a  day  from  sixty  to  a 
bnndrad  stumps,  mostly  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches 
'-  '^----      Ontario  C^  1849.  T,  W, 
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LtJlTAB  nrPLUEirOB-THE    TIDES,  fte. 

BY  PROF.   C.   D£W£T. 

That  attraction  holds  bodies  together,  draws 
bodies  towards  each  other,  directs  the  course  of  the 
earth  around  the  sun,  influences  the  motions  of  the 
moon  and  pkncts  and  produces  the  tides,  was  main- 
tained by  wise  men  before  the'  Christian  Era.  It  has 
been  the  glory  of  modem  philosophy  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  attractive  power,  its  direction,  its 
varying  action^  and  in  that  way  to  come  at  the  solu- 
tion ofjpkenomeiui  before  inexplicable. 

The  force  of  gravitation  takes  place  between  the 
parts  of  matter  comprising  the  earth,  moon.  Sic.  It 
operates  downwards  upon  tlie  matter  around,  and 
sideways  upon  matter  contiguous  to  a  mountain, 
betweisn  two  balls  of  lead,  between  a  pendulum  and 
any  large  mass  of  matter.  All  this  ^s  proved  by 
experiment.  A  pendulum  is  proved  to  m  d^wn 
sideways  towards  a  mountain. 

What  is  attraction  ?  The  answer — and  hence  the 
definition  of  attraction — ^is,  these  effects  must  have  a 
causey  and  attraction  is  the  name  given  to  the  cause 
of  these  effects.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what  the 
nature  of  the  cause  is ;  the  operation  is  the  same  as 
if  attracti6n  took  place  between  the  bodies,  and 
hence  the  potoer  or  cause,  be  it  what  it  may,  is 
named  attraction. 

You  strike  a  ball  and  it  is  set  in  motion  by  the 
blow.  You  call  it  impulse,  or  the  momentum  of  the 
striking  body  which  moves  the  ball,  and  thus  you 
call  the  cause,  be  it  resistance,  or  repulsion,  or 
momenlum  acting  on  the  itaatter,  or  mass  upon  mass 
directly,  impulse.  So,  attraction  is  the  name  of  the 
cause. 

The  force  of  gravitation  at  the  earth's  surface  in 
our  latitude  is  sufficient  to  move  a  body  a  little  more 
than  sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second  of  time,  if  the 
body  could  fall  without  any  resistance  or  counteracting 
action.    The  amount  of  the  force  is  thus  determined. 

The  law  of  the  force  is  ascertaimMl;  and  the  force 
diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases. 
Hence,  the  moon,  at  sixty  semidiameters  of  the  earth 
from  the  earth's  center  is  attracted  but  one-thirty-six- 
hundreth  as  much  as  matter  is  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  is  actually  the  distance  she  falls  towards 
the  earth  at  a  mean  rate,  in  order  to  revolve  round 
the  earth. 

The  force  varies  too  as  the  quantities  of  matter, 
that  1%  each  particle  attracts  each  particle  in  the 
sphere  of  its  influence*  Hence  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  npon  the  moon  is  equal  to  the  moon's  attraction 
of  the  earth.  The  earth  has  eighty  times  the  matter 
to  attract  the  moon,  and  the  moon  has  eighty  times 
her  own  matter  to  be  attracted  by  her  in  the  earth. 
Their  attractions  must  be  equal. 

If  any  one  is  disposed  t6  say  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  €iUraetion;  very  well,  let  it  be  so.  Still  the  fact 
is  before  the  eves  of  all  men,  tliat  the  earth  and  moon 
revolve  arouna  a  common  center  in  a  little  more  than 
twenty-seven  days,  or  a  little  less  than  those  twenty- 
seven  and  one-third  days,  and  thus  fall  towards  each 
other.  There  must  be  some  cause  or  power  which 
does  this,  and  makes  them  so  fall  and  revolve ;  that 
etmse  is  called  aitractionj  or  in  this  case,  gravitation, 
Again-M)xy^en  and  iron  unite  and  form  rust  of  iron, 
and  lead  and  oxygen  combine  and  form  red  lead. 
Some  power  unites  and  holds  together  these  sub- 
■tances,  and  that  power  is  cali^  attraction ;  and 


because  a  new  compound  has  been  produced,  t» 
power  is  called  chemical  attraction  or  affmty. 

We  as  easily  conceive  of  attraction  open'-, 
a  distance  as  near  or  in  contact :  for  how  it  c  • 
it,  we  know  not  in  either  case.  A  mignet  h  . 
iron  in  contact  with  it,  or  attracts  it  at  schw  c^ 
tance,  but  we  know  not  the  how  in  either  ^e^>^. 
But,  the  fact  is  certain,  and  some  cause  orpt*- 
acts  in  this  case,  which  is  called  magnetic  aUrarfi\ 
Objection  to  the  name  does  not  alter  or  annih . 
the  Mng. 

The  Hd^s  are  one  result  of-  this  power,  ca 
gravitation,  or  an  attraction  which  makes  mi^- 
gravitate  towards  matter.    Both  sun  and  moon  i: 
operate  on  the  earth,  and  as  their  power  vBrii^ : 
diflerent  parts  of  the  earth,  matter  in  a  fluid  <*; 
and  capable  of  being  easily  moved  will  be  aifef 
by  this  power.    The  earth  too  is  in  diflerent  n^ 
tions  in  respept  to  both  the  sun  and  moon,  and  b 
are  in  varying  situations  in  respect  to  the  equate 
the  earth.     Sometimes  power  of  the  sun  act^  7 
that  of  the  moon,  sometimes  with  direct  oppo- : 
to  it ;  sometimes  the  power  of  the  sun  and  moon  :- 
obliquely  with  or  against  each  other,  and  with  r 
degrees  of  obliquity.     The  moon  too,  being  so  t' 
nearer  than  the  sun,  exerts  a  greater  power  in  nan 
the  waters  or  in  producing  the  tides.     Hor  pow'- 
this  respect  is  about  two  and  a  half  timos  ?rr 
than  the  sun's  at  «i  mean  rate.     Hence  th^  r 
must  have  the  controlling  influence  on  the  tid.^-s.  • 
the  power  of  the  sun  will  be  employed  in  moiii' 
the  efiects  produced  by  the  moon  as  tho  ti.i  * 
respected. 

This  is  exactly  what  takes  place :  and  th  •  • 
are  computed  from  the  relative  positions  of  thi-  - 
earth  and  moon,  varying"  distances  and  obliq^ii'^ 
forces.    If  wc  call  this  a  mere  coincidence,  w  f 
ourselves  with  the  name.    I  put  my  tm^er  k 
fire,  and  it  is  blistered — a  mere  coincidence.    I' 
iron  in  the  furnace^  and  it  is  softoned — a  merp  r'>:> 
deuce.     I  wish  to  move  my  hand  to  my  head,  an 
moves— a  mere  coincidence.     A  man  let*;  a  r 
fall  ten  feet  on  my  hood,  and  breaks  my  skall— n - 
ing  coincidence.       Another  fires  a   pi-t-:*!  t 
you,   and   tho  ball   piorces   your  heart  —  a  !' 
coincidence.     But— more  on  the  tides,  hereatfcr 


A  Nkw  KiKU  or  Whkat.  —  Advic(*«  fi-om  St,  IV:*' 
to  the  r^ih  of  Aiigiwt,  niomion  tli.it  .i  n  uv  viri '.y  • 
Amautku  wheat  bus  recently  boon  cli**ov*» !'•»'!  anJ  'Mil' 
in  Bossarabiu«     It  is  called  the  Koios.  or  l*:rg<V'^->rp>i  n 
on  account  of  tho  pccaliar  beamy  of  iis  cira.     Ai  pr 
is  limited  to  mer*^  seed  whwit,  and  fe!  :h:»s  iwi,*^  ihc  r 
the  ordiniry  Amanku.     One  other  and  imp«i.-:.ii;'.  p-^    • 
of  this  prain  is,  that  it  is  \osn  ntlWi'M  by  tir >'::*.'.  ti: 
other  varictioi!.     At  tlie  wimc  time  it  no>>.\*.'-«  st^\f,\ 
features,  itH  deep  amber  colour,   nnd  its   tfirliff  n;  > 
This  iraporlmt  discovery  was-  inad'^  by  a  po.-ifiint  jfi''- 
of  Bulatovvsich,  in  the  villiaj^e  of  Troilzk,  in  the  di'- 
Bender,  who  being  a  close  observer  of  nature,  dei'^ci-J 
crops  certain  ears  which  wer*^  larger  and  bcciiin-^  t\\>'' 
speedily  than  the  rest  of  tlie  ercp.    Th'^«»*  h?  eill  "^  ■ 
sowed  separately,  and  the  result  wan  an  adundiu:  ^>' 
and  the  introduction  of  a  now  and  valunblc  variety  .•:•• 
The  event  had  created  a  proat  snn.sation  anunij!':  t' 
cuUurists  and  dealers  in  grain,  and  the  new  wh-:  • 
merits  being  named  after  its  discoverer. 


•O-r  -  ' 


Laudable. — ^The  authorities  of  Oswego  asaura?  '•» " 
of  planting  shade  trees  in  the  streets. — The  fitre.^iC' 
sioner  advertises  for  "three  or  four  tho^Lonnd  Kim  n'l ' ' 
suitable  trees  for  border  and  street  shrubbery  ,'*  to  Ix-  ('^ 
the  present  spring. 


■^^'^aw- 


1  r.  '.  0. 
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Choked  C ATi'Li-:.-y—Iiemcdy. — Take  any  kind  of 
ti "be,  Fay  an  elk r  or  quill,  and  fill  it  with  gun-powder. 
Open  the  mouti],  hold  out  the  tongue,  put  the  tube  as 
fsi  r  down  as  convenient,  and  blow  the  powder  from 
tlio  tube  into  the  throat.  It  will  relax  tlie  pipe  and 
.sutler  the  obstruction  to  pass  on.  Try  it.  D.  S, 
JjL'FiJNGTON.     Hinmanville,  Mardi,  1849, 

To  PRKSKIIVE  A  HORSB   FROM   THE   BoTTS. — Toko 

of  bees  wax,  mutton  tallow,  and  supar,  each  8 
oiincoF,  put  it  into  one  q\iart  of  warm  milk,  and  beat 
it  until  it  all  melts  and  mixee;  then  put  the  whole  in- 
to a  bottV'j  iiv'\  j\i8t  before  the  wax,  fcc„  begins  to 
I'nrdcn,  0\c  it  to  the  horse.  Two  or  three  hours 
aft'Twarfib  <iivc  him  physic, 

^'Jnother  Method, — Give  a  horjse  occasionally  a  half 
j>int  of  hnrd  wood  a.«hcs,  mixed  in  his  grain  and 
tjj^rinklcd,  or  ^-ivrn  in  his  drink.  This  is  an  exellent 
ixmody.> 

^^nothcr, —  Give  your  horse  salt  freely  —  as  that 
will,  in  nine  rnsesout  of  ten,  preserve  him  from  the 
I^otts.  If  he  is  attacked  by  them,  give  him  a  quart 
of  warm  fish  brine:  and  If  the  case  be  a  bad  one, 
repeat  the  dose  once  an  hour,  For  this  purpose,  save 
3'our  fish  brine. — Farmer'' a  Receipt  Bode, 

Cure  for  the  Sp^avix, — ^Takc  one  pound  of  an^le 
ivormF,  fry  them  well  in  a  pound  of  butter,  and  after 
it  is  cool  add  one  giil  of  spirits  of  tumentine.  Take 
one  ounce  Origanum  Oil,  (sold  at  the  druggists',) 
which  mix  in  one  gill  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
livery  morning,  rub  the  spavin  with  the  angle  worm 
mixture,  heated  in  a  shovel  over  the  fire.  Every 
evening  rub  the  spavin  wdth  the  origanum  oil  mix- 
ture. By  the  time  these  are  used  you  will  begin  to 
soe  the  horse  improve. 

During  the  operation,  it  will  often  appear  to  make 
him  worse;  but  this  must  not  be  regard^  as  injurious. 
It  does  not  remove  the  lump^  but  the  disease  will  be 
extirpated. — lb, 

Brwarv  of  Ring  BonE. — ^If  colts itand  on  a  plank  or  any 
hard  floor  that  is  not  well  littered,^  tBey  will  be  subject  to 
tho  ring  bone.  When  breeding  h<Mrset,  we  led  the  floor  of 
the  colt's  stable  of  the  soil  over  whioh  they  weie  built.  If 
thin  should  be  a  deep  loam,  or  of  a  elnyey  leiture,  then  re- 
move  the  soil  about  two  feet  deep,  and  replace  it  with  sand, 
nr  the  finest  gravel  to  be  obtained.  Colts  should  always  be 
lot  Gilt  to  exercise  in  a  yaixl,  or  open  spoce,  every  day,  during 
tlio  winter,  when  not  particularly  stormy  :  and  in  thii  yard 
thoro  should  not  be  older  horses,  or  any  homed  cattle  which 
rnn  do  them  injury.  Being  very  playful  they  oro  more  apt 
to  provoke  attacks  upon  them  than  other animals.«*^iiinmcii» 
A  si'^cnlturist. 


-^ysy^^^s^s^^s^^ 


Cf.irpTNG  HoRSKs. — Observing  a  pan^raph  relative  to 
cfi;^pinp  horses,  I  beg  to  state  ^at  I  have  lately  been 
i  iiformed  that  the  process  injnres  the  constitution  of  the  hone 
ill  tiiG  long  ran,  causing  the  animal  to  wear  out  sooner,  not- 
withstanfUng  every  care  may  have  been  taken  with  him  at 
the  time  of  the  operation  and  subsequently;  although  it  is 
conceded  that  at  the  time  of  dipping,  the  horse  is  thereby 
onnbled  to  perform  his  work  more  easily,  and  also  thrives 
bettor. — AgriciUtitral  Gazette^ 

Horse  Skatf.s. —  A  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
mentions  the  invention  of  Horse  Skates,  by  means  of  whidi 
in  cold  latitudes,  an  ordinary  horse  has  oeen  often  known  to 
tmvci  OS  far  os  lOO  mils  in  three  iioura,  without  apparetit 
fatigue.  A  full  set,  (he  says)  of  these  marvellous  skates, 
bedecked  in  the  Norwegian  style,  has  been  deposited  in  the 
patent  ofBce. 


Carrots.  —  As  1  h^ve  been  a  grower  and  consumer  of 
roots  for  some  few  years  (especially  carrots,)  I  would,  there-  * 
fore,  give  vvhnt  little  information  I  can,  all  derived  from 
experience.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  there  is  no  root  ever 
yet  introduced  U>at  will  produce  so  great  an  amount  of  &t- 
lening  properties  oer  acre  us  the  carrot.  I  believe  there  is  no 
com  or  hoy,  or  oilcako  or  linseed,  that  wjll  fetten  any  horse 
or  bullock  so  soon  and  8q  completely  as  the  carrot  given  in 
its  raw  state.  Horses,  however  poor  (if  healthy),  will  get 
fat  in  a  few  week.<)  with  carroty  only.  No  hay,  no  water 
-»in  fiict,  they  will  not  drink  if  you  feed  entirely  on  carrots. 
Now,  as  to  quantity,  if  you  wish  only  to  fatten  let  them  eat 
OS  many  as  they  like;  but  one  bushel  per  day,  with  hay, 
will  keep  your  horses  in  good  working  order,  without  com, 
ond  two  baskets  per  day  will  fatten  them  while  working  with- 
out any  hay  op  corn.  There  is  no  fear  of  griping  them,  as  I 
believe  the  carrot  quite  free  from  any  propensity  that  will 
produce  that  eHect.  1  have  two  hones  that  are  vamtermg 
upon  carrots  and  hay.  I'hey  have  40  lbs.  of  carrots  weighed 
to  them,  and  about  8  lbs.  of  hay,  and  they  thrive  wonder- 
fully upon  it.  I  am  such  an  advocate  for  carrot  cultivation 
that  I  siiould  like  to  see  every  fiirmer  with  some  acres  every 
year.  I  think  also  it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  to  grow  for 
sale,  for  I  believe  it  is  quite  possible  to  grow  50  tons  to  the 
acre.  Several  gentlemen  have  told  me  tliey  have  30  tons  to 
the  acre  this  year.  Perhaps  we  have  not  liad  so  unpropitous 
a  year  for  a  long  time,  not  only  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  carrot  is  great  and  eood,  but  tlje  mere  cultivation  is  like 
subsoiling  the  land,  and  it  is  always  kind  for  any  grain  after 
it.  I  generally  grow  the  white  Belgian  and  Altringham^ 
but  1  think  the  short  oarrot  called  the  "early  horn"  will  grow 
the  greatest  weight  per  acre. 

RiCRD.  WXBB,  m  Mark  Lane  Express, 

We  endorse  the  above  views  in  full;  and  during  the  fkilure 
and  uncertainty  of  the.  potato  crop  we  advise  that  more 
atten  foe  paid  to  the  Carrot  for  milch  oows,  cattle  and  horses, 
and  the  Parsnip  for  feed4ng  and  fiittening  hogs. — Ed. 

Sai,t  as  a  Garden  Manure. — I  can  strongly  recommend 
a  dressing  of  this  nuinure  (except  on  very  stiff  land.)    To 

frow  asparagus  and  seakale  in  perfection,  it  is  essentitd,  and 
find  a  general  improvement  efilbcted  by  its  use  in  the  bulk 
and  quality  of  our  culinary  crops;  it  also  distroys  snails  and 
other  insects.  For  general  crops,  about  {  lb.  to  the  square 
yard  wOl  be  sufficient ;  this  should  be  spnnkled  evenly  over 
the  ground  when  it  is  bare,  and  if  dry,  foriied  in  immediately. 
To  the  crops  of  seakale  and  asparagus  twice  this  quantity 
may  be  given ;  it  should  be  spread  over  the  beds  in  winter, 
or  early  apnng,  and  either  forked  in  at  onee  or  left  to  be  dis- 
solved by  the  rain. — Agricultural  Cftueite, 

ApRicuLTURAL  Edvcation  ut  Cuba. -» Three  of  the 
principol  schools  of  Havana  have  instituted  a  new  depart- 
ment m  which  instructions  are  given  in  Chemistry  as  applied 
to  Agronotnia,  or  cultivotion  of  the  various  kinds  of  field 
crops. — La  Cronica* 

Patent  Safety  Bridle.^  Mr.  H.  Seitx,  of  Marietta, 
tAQQoster  county.  Pa,,  is  the  inventor  of  a  very  ingenious 
Bridle  for  which  letters  patent  were  recently  granted, 
whereby  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  spirited  horse  to  kicU  or 
run  away,  and  ^rfectly  safe  for  a  lady  to  drive  or  ride. — The 
principle  on  which  it  is  constructed  is  to  hold  the  horse  by 
the  application  of  a  pulley  around  which  the  reins  are  made 
to  pass  at  the  side  or  the  horse's  moo^,  which  enables  the 
rider  to  exert  a  great  deal  of  lever  power  to  oonlrol  the  mouth 
of  the  animal,  and  to  oheok  him  at  any  moment. 

Large  Poultry. — At  a  show  held  in  England,  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  the  foflowkig  were  the 
dressed  weights  of  some  of  the  poultry  exhibited:  The  best 
turkey  weighed  twenty  lbs.  4  os.;  capon,  7  lbs.  14i  os.; 

{mllet,  Gibs.  3i  oz,;  goose,  18  lbs.  3}  os.;  conple  of  duck,  15 
bs.  10  OS, 

How  TO  Render  Cloth,  Silks,  dtc,  Watxr  Pltoor.-^ 
Take  one  pound,  each,  of  common  alum,  (sulphate  of 
alnmius,)  and  sugar  of  lead,  (acetate  of  lead,)  and  dissolve 
them  in  six  ouarts  of  boiling  water  well  mixed  by  stirring. 
When  cold,  the  top  portion  of  the  mixture  should  be  poured 
off  for  use,  as  the  seaiment  consists  <tf  sulph^«s  of  lead,  poU 
ash,  &c.  Any  article  of  dress,  no  matter  how  slight  the 
fobric,  if  well  saturated  with  this  liquid,  and  allowed  to  drv 
slowly,  will  bear  the  action  of  boiling  water,  and  not  permit 
it  to  pass  through  it 
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To  CoRRESPoivDEirra.  —  Commiiiiicatioiu  have  been  re- 
ceived, since  the  publication  of  our  March  number,  from 
AgricolQ,  A.  Bryant,  H.,  Prof.  C.  Dewey,  Myron  Adanw, 
T.  C.  Peier«.  H.  L.  Emery,  8.  W.,  Cepha*.  *  t,  L.  Weth- 
crell,  D.  S.  Buffington,  L.  B.  Manley,  Alvin  Wilcox.  H.  P. 
Norton,  J.  H.  W.,  Jos.  Weed,  John  Watnon,  E.  Hildreth, 
M.  L.  Gallup,  J.  H.  Wyckoff,  Reed  Burritt,  J.  R.,  Clinton 
Wood,  W.  H.,  ♦,  laaac  W.  Jones,  H.  W.,  A  Physicinn,  II. 
P.  Buell,  Farmer,  A.  H.  Norris.  J.  D.  C,  Westfield,  A. 
Wilson,  Jacob  Scott,  and  Subscriber. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  various  old  and  new  correspondents 
for  valuable  contributions.  We  must,  however,  beg  our 
friends  to  have  patience  with  us  for  a  while.  All  of  their 
favors  shall  bo  attended  to  as  last  as  we  can  find  space,  either 
by  publication  or  such  notices  and  remarks  as  shall  seem 
moat  beneficial  to  our  numerous  readers.  It  is  our  aim  to 
furnish  matter  that  shall  be  as  neariy  adapted  to  the  period 
when  it  will  be  practically  useful  as  possible.  All  contri- 
butions that  will  keep  over  a  publication  or  two,  we  are  at 
present  obliged  to  defer. 

The  illness  of  our  Engraver  has  prevented  us  from  giving 
number  of  illustrations  intended  for  this  issue.  Several 
plans  of  Houses,  Cottages,  and  Agricultural  Implements 
(from  new  contributors,]  shall  be  given  as  soon  as  the  en- 
gravingB  can  be  prepueoL 

Sowing  Clover  Seko.— (C.  V.  J,,  Clarkaon,  N.  Y.) 
In  answer  to  your  inqniry  we  have  no  hesitation  in  advising 
you  to  sow  your  clover  seed:  and  the  first  dry  time  in  May 
or  June  sow  on  a  half  bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  without 
fiiil — and  if  the  elements  are  not  extremely  adverse  we  will 
endorse  Uia  result.  We  think,  for  the  present  and  imme- 
diate use  of  the  wheat  crop  to  be  benentted  by  the  green 
crop  plowed  under,  that  8  or  10  inches  is  too  great  a  depth 
of  furrow — though,  in  a  series  of  years,  it  will  be  found 
beneficial. 

Hens  Katiho  their  Egos.  —  (T.  R.  S.,  Omar,  N.  Y.) 
We  know  of  no  other  prventive  for  hens  eating  their  eggs, 
than  to  keep  them  supplied  with  lime  and  gravel  in  some 
other  shape,  and  not  feeding  them  the  shells,  except  very 
finely  broken;  and  by  making  their  nests  in  a  box  so  deep 
and  small  that  they  cannot  reach  them  while  standing  on 
the  edge.  Hens  that  are  confined  are  much  moro  apt  to 
commit  this  fiiult,  than  thoae  running  at  large. 

(8.  B.  F.,  Livonia,  N.  Y.)  Your  article  concerning  a  new 
and  valuable  stalk  and  straw  cutter  was  crowded  out  last 
month,  and  is  out  of  season  for  this  number.  As  it  will  not 
spoil,  we  shall  lay  it  over  until  the  proper  time. 

Page's  Portable  Mills.  ^  We  have  received  several 
letters  of  inquiry  relative  to  Page's  Portable  Wind  and  Saw 
Mills,  mentioned  in  our  February  number— but  cannot  fur- 
nish the  information  desired.  We  think  Mr.  P.'s  post  office 
address  is  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  presume  that  communications 
directed  to  him  at  that  place  willTeceive  attention. 

Premium  Arithmetical  Questions. — ^Wo  have  received 
a  large  number  of  letters  concerning  the  questions  proposed 
by  Mr.  Clark  in  our  Febniary  number.  We  will  submit 
them  to  Mr.  C.  the  first  opportunity,  and  endeavor  to  publish 
his  decision  next  month. 

Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Aoricvltural  Warehouse, 
— ^The  proprietors  of  this  establishment  have  a  very  huge 
and  superior  assortment  of  Seeds  and  Implements  for  the 
spring  and  summer  trade.  Fanners  and  others  visiting  Ro- 
chester should  call  at  their  spacious  and  well  filled  rooms. 
Their  assortment  of  plows,  cultivators,  &c,  dec.,  is  the  most 
complete  ever  offered  in  this  section  of  the  country.  See 
advertisement. 

New  BooEs.9-Among  other  works  received  too  late  for 
particular  notice  in  this  number,  are  the  following:  **  The 
American  Form  Book;  by  R.  L.  Allen,"  and  **  The  Amer- 
ican Bee-Keeper's  Manual;  by  T.  B.  Miner."  Published  by 
C.  M.  Saxton,  121  Front  st,  New  Tmk,  and  for  sale  by  E. 
Darrow,  comer  of  Main  and  St.  Paul  sts.,  Rochester. 
Price,  $1  each. 

Draining  low  lands  will  contribute  to  promote  health  and 
profit.  Generally  speaking,  our  wet  ana  marshy  lands  are 
the  richest  in  oivanic  matters,  and  become  the  most  profitable 
to  the  owner,  when  thorougmy  drained. — BueL 


The  Wool  Grower.— -This  is  the  attractive  title  of  a  new 

riper  just  started  by  our  friend  and  correspondent,  T.  C. 
KTRR8,  Elsq.^  of  the  Bufifalo  Wool  Depot.  The  initial  num- 
ber is  issued  m  good  style,  and  well  filled  with  valuable 
matter.  In  his  introductory  article,  Mr.  P.  says: — ''If  1  am 
sustained,  it  will  be  well  for  the  iSirmen  and  wool  growers; 
and  that  I  shall  be  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  Tne  paper 
will  obtain  and  disseminate  information  to  be  found  nowhere 
else;  and  it  will  be  the  organ  of  the  wool-growing  interest 
throughout  the  country,"  We  commend  the  Wom  Grower 
to  our  readers,  and  trust  the  editor  will  meet  with  the  success 
h is  enterprise  merits,  Publ ished  monthly— 16  pages  octavo— 
at  50  cents  per  annum.    Address  as  above. 

Daguerreotypes  of  Devon  Cattle.— We  are  indebted 
to  Wm.  Garbutt,  Esq.,  of  Wheatland,  for  Daguerreotypes 
of  a  pair  of  four  year  old  Steen,  and  a  two  year  old  Heirer, 
(Devons,)  owned  bv  E.  P.  Beck,  of  Sheldon,  Wyoming 
county.  The  animals  represented  received  the  firat  premium 
(in  each  class,  as  grass  fed  animals,)  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Bufihlo,  in  September  lost.  The  ''counterfieit  presentments" 
are  quite  natural  and  life  like,  and  creditable  to  the  artist— • 
Alex.  McDonald,  of  Bufiaio.  The  likenesses  can  be  seen 
at  our  office. 

Speaking  of  Devons — wo  never  saw  a  moro  beautifUl'show 
of  cattle,  than  was  made  by  the  ownen  of  this  brecMl  at  the 
Fair  at  Bufihlo.  We  shall  ^ive  an  article  upon  the  history 
and  merits  of  Devon  cattle,  m  onr  next. 

The  next  Fair  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  as  we 
have  heretofore  stated,  is  to  be  held  in  Syraeuse,  on  the  11th, 
12th  and  13th  of  September  next.  The  amount  of  premiums 
offered  is  about  six  thousand  dollars.  Now  is  the  time  fat 
the  fiurmen  of  Western  and  Centra!  New  York  to  commence 
their  preparations  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  show,  and  wm 
the  prizes.  We  shall  endeavor  to  publish  the  premium  list, 
or  a  synopsis  of  it,  in  our  next.  It  can  be  obtained'  in 
pomphlet  form,  we  presume,  by  addressing  the  Secretary, 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Albany. 

Agricultural  Societies. — Notices,  embracing  lists  of 
officers  for  current  year,  and  premiums  awarded  at  annual 
meetings  of  several  County  Ag.  Societies,  are  necessarily 
deferred. 

Secretaries  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  will 
oblige  us  by  sending  to  the  address  of  this  journal,  local 
newspopen  containing  proceedings  of  their  annual  and  other 
important  meetings. 

?j  Facts  for  Agriculturists.— The  exports  of  breadstufis 
rom  the  United  States,  Sept.  1  to  Jan.  1,  1849,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  ending  Jan.  1,  1848,  are  a«  follows: 

Flour,  bbls.  Meal,  hbls.  Wheat,  bu.  Com,  hu, 

1848,  95,767        52,715        118,004        606,:»1 

1849,  638,994        45,193        854,005     5,078,713 


Increase,    544,227 


735.911     4,465,412 


Wheat  on  the  LAKEs.<«-At  Chicago,  Michigan  City, 
Little  Fort,  Southport,  Racine,  and  Milwaukic,  there  are  one 
million  and  thirty-ei|;ht  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  in  store, 
and  vessels  enough  m  ports  on  Lake  Michigan  to  cony  it  all 
forward  to  market. 

Cheap  Lightning  Rods. — ^No.  1  wire  is  said  to  be  an  am- 
ple protection  against  lightning,  put  up  as  the  largo  rods  ore. 
War  ships  use  the  wire  with  complete  success. 

Plowing  bt  Steam.— A  steam  plow  has  been  tried  on  a 
form  near  Stratford,  in  England,  by  stationary  engines  at  the 
extremities  of  the  field,  and  the  experiment  is  said  to  have 
been  satisfiictory.  The  engine  is  ten  feet  by  six  in  bulk, 
portable  with  a  pair  of  horses,  and  may  be  used  for  plowing, 
threshing,  or  for  any  purpose  where  power  of  the  kind  is 
required.  / 

American  Prodioalatt. — No  observing  American  comes 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  without  soon  becoming 
convinced  that  economy  of  living  is  nowhere  so  little  under- 
stood as  in  his  own  country;  and  that  for  nothing  ore  the 
Americans  more  distinguished,  than  for  a  reckless  waste  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  refuse  of  many  a  family  in 
the  United  States,  even  in  moderate  circumstances,  would 
often  support,  in  comfort,  a  poor  family  in  Europe. — Colman. 

Read  the  advertising  department  of  this  number.  Observe 
the  advertisement  of  Books — Mr.  Vail's  Stock — Stallion?— 
Agricultural  Implements — ^(Yuit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs— and  various  other  matten  '*too  numerous  to  men- 
tion" in  this  place. 
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HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITED   BY   P.   BARRY. 


PROGRESS   OF  HORTIOTTLTURE  IN  BITROPB. 


That  the  two  months  we  spent  among  the  Gar- 
dens and  Green-houses  of  England,  France  and 
Balgium  were  pleasant  ones  to  us,  no  one  will  doubt. 
Winter  as  it  was,  we  found  thousands  of  rare  and 
beautiful  thingSi  the  sight  of  which  would  repay  us 
for  a  journey  much  more  tedious  and  hazardous  than 
the  Atlantic,  oven  in  winter.. 

It  is  somewliat  strange  that  amidst  all  the  rerolu- 
tions  and  political  excitements — all  the  want  and 
downright  starvation — all  the  fluctuation  in  commer- 
cial atlairs,  that  have  for  a  few  years  kept  European 
society  in  a  ferment,  bordering  on  and  in  many  cases 
resulting  in  actual  explosion— Horticulture  flour- 
ishes, and  that  beyond  all  precedent.  At  no  period 
in  the  history  of  European  civilization  have  horticul- 
tural pursuits  attracted  so  much  public  attention. 
Prom  the  prince  to  the  humblest  peasant  we  find  the 
garden  the  object  of  the  greatest  solicitude.  Every- 
where a  new  spirit  seems  to  be  awakened-<-pubUc 
grounds  are  being  enlarged  and  improved— <;ollector8 
are  sent  at  enormous  expense  to  all  unfrequented  or 
unexplored  parts  of  the  world,  exposing  themselves 
to  all  manner  of  hardships  and  privations  to  bring  to 
light  whatever  there  may  be  new,  curious  or  beau- 
tiful. Commercial  Nursery  establishments  are  ex- 
tending and  multiplying  rapidly,  and  these  too,  are 
sending  out,  on  their  own  account,  their  collectors  to 
China  and  California,  to  South  America  and  the 
Tropics,  in  search  of  new  plants  to  enrich  their  col- 
lections. The  prices  at  which  new  plants  are  sold 
is  pcrfectlv  amazing:  for  instance,  the  elegant  new 
Japan  Ceoar,  (Cryptomeria  Japanica)  two  to  three 
feet  high,  cannot  oe  bought  at  private  sale  for  less 
than  five  guineas ;  five  feet,  and  there  are  few  of  that 
size,  ten  guineas.  So  with  the  new  and  rare  Pines 
and  Firs  from  California,  Mexico  and  India.  Plants 
of  many  of  them  1  to  3  feet  in  height  cannot  be 
bought  for  less  than  from  1  to  5  guineas.  With 
Orchideous  plants  the  same;  10,  20  and  60  guineas 
are  common  prices  for  these,  and  that  too  at  public 
sale.  Th^  same  is  true  of  all  other  new  and  rare 
plants  of  whatever  class  or  character. 

The  production  of  new  flowers,  by  hybridization, 
such  as  Roses,  Dahlias,  ^Peonies,*  Phloxes,  Chrysan- 
thums,  Camelias,  Stc.,  is  carried  on  in  the  same 
spirit.  Efibrts  such  as  have  never  been  previously 
attempted,  are  now  being  made  by  hundreds  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  men  to  reduce  Ms  most  interesting 
department  to  a  science,  and  to  base  it  upon  compe- 
tent laws  and  regulations,  and  some  ably  conducted 
journals  are  solely  devoted  to  its  advancement. 

In  the  culture  of  fruits  there  is  no  less  interest.  In 
all  the  English  horticultural  journals  no  topic  at  the 
present  moment  is  more  frequently  discussed,  or  calls 
forth  more  experiment  and  investigation  than  the 
culture  of  fruits.  The  formation  of  fruit  borders, 
manures,  composition  of  the  soil,  exposure,  pruning 
and  training,  are  continually  discussed  with  as  much 
interest  and  animation  as  if  they  were  entirely  new 
subjects.  So  it  is  in  respect  to  the  construction  and 
heating  of  houses,. pits,  &c.,  for  the  shelter  and 
growth  of  plants,  and  for  the  protection  Kod  forcing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


The  quality  of  partioqlar  varietlds  of  fruits  is  also 
attracting  unusual  attention.  Grardenera  who  never 
before  thought  of  inquiring  whether  their  fruits  were 
correctly  named  or  not»  or  whether  they  had  any 
names,  are  diligently  comparing  and  testing^  approv- 
ing and  rejecting.  Nurserymen,  particularly  on  the 
Continent,  who  have  grown  trees  for  sale  for  fifty 
years,  without  seeing  their  fruit,  and  who  did  not 
know  by  sight  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  the  hundreds 
in  their  catalogue,  are  just  planting  specimen  orch- 
ards to  test  them,  and  are  beginning  to  read,  com- 
pare and  make  notes  and  memorandums  as  to  quality, 
growth,  &CC,  I  was  astonished  to  find  in  some  of 
we  oldest  Belgian  and  French  nurseries  specimen 
grounds  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  mature  as  our 
own,  and  in  many  just  a  beginning.  Heretofore 
they  have  considered  it  their  business  just  to  grow 
the  trees.  In  a  celebrated  Belgian  horticuHural 
establishment,  where  an  immense  fruit  Catalogue  is 
annually  published,  and  the  proprietor  of  which  has 
been  generally  supposed  a  pomologist,  we  found  not 
a  single  tree,  nor  does  the  proprietor  know  half  a 
dozen  fruits  probably  of  all  that  are  cultivated.  Land 
we  were  told  had  just  been  purchased  for  a  nursery, 
and  some  trees  planted  last  autumn^  And  yet  we 
have  seen  a  nurserymen  in  this  state  take  especial 
pains  to  advertise  that  his  trees  were  procured  from 
this  source*  All  the  trees  ever  sent  by  that  estab- 
lishment to  this  country  were  purchased  from  less 
noted  and  equally  ill-informed  growers.  This  pur- 
chasing of  ignorant,  irresponsible  parties,  did  well 
enough  in  times  past;  but  lately  got  him  into  great 
trouble,  a^d  has  fiUrly  eompelled  him  to  grow  trees 
and  study  pomology. 

The  only  men  to  be  found,  having  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  fruits  and  fruit  trees,  such  as  every  well-in- 
formed nurseryman  in  America  already  possesses, 
were  the  directors  of  the  fruit  department  in  tiie  pub- 
lic gardens,  such  as  the  hondon  Hortictdiwal  So- 
cieSfty  the  Jardin  des  Plants  at  Paris,  Ilouen, 
Brussels,  Skc,,  and  a  few  enthusiastic  amateurs. 
The  growers  of  trees  did  not  aspire  to  he  pomologists; 
and  here  is  the  great  cause  of  the  thousand  and  one 
blunders  they  have  made,  and  have  compelled  their 
kind  customers  in  America  to  make.  But  they  have 
now  woke  up;  and  here  I  must  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can trade  has  exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence 
upon  them.  Indeed,  they  have  been  compelled  by 
their  American  customers  to  commence  the  inves- 
tigation and  correcUon  of  their  numerous  and  long 
standing  errors.  Year  after  year  thev  have  been 
censuring  them  for  mistakes  and  explaining  their 
nature  to  them.  Orders  upon  orders  have  b^n  sent 
out  for  particular  varieties,  and  these  to  be  fotitwtiy 
correei^in  many  cases  the  purchaser  going  into  a 
a  minute  description  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  3ie  tree, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  send  the  genuine  article. 
This  has  naturally  led  to  the  course  which  we  find 
now  very  generally  adopted,  of  forming  specimen 
grounds,  and  testing  varieties  as  we  do  here,  Ameri- 
can nurserymen,  therefore,  may  claim  the  credit  of 
setting  men,  who  are  ffreatly  their  seniors  in  culti- 
vation, right  in  this  the  most  important  branch  of 
their  business.  Id  future,  more  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  correctness  of  what  we  receive 
from  them. 

In  the  culture  and  management  of  trees,  and  par- 
ticularly garden  trees,  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  Continental  gardeners.  It  is  in  Belgium  and 
Fiance  we  can  study  how  to  grow  many  trees  in 
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a  little  garden,  and  how  to  grow  them  well'-'how 
to  produce  heautiful  forms,  and  to  hasten  and  main- 
tain fruitfulnesB.  In  all  the  French  and  and  Belgian 
gardens  one  is  struck  not  only  with  the  economy 
which  prevails  in  filling  every  nook  and  corner,  cov- 
ering every  wall  or  fence,  with^ something  for  use 
or  ornament;  but  the  observer  is  also  delighted  with 
the  appearance  of  propriety  and  fitness  about  every 
thing.  You  will  not  find  an  immense  apple  or  pear 
tree,  or  a  clump  of  old  plum  trees,  or  two  or  three 
OTeat  quince  bushes  covering  nearly  the  entire  gar- 
den ;  but  you  will  find  elegant  pyramidal  pear  trees, 
or  apples  as  pyranills  on  doucain  stocks,  or  in  bushes, 
on  paradise;  cherries  either  in  pyramids  or  bushes, 
on  mahaUh  stocks;  apricots,  nectarines  and  peaches, 
in  espaliers;  plums,  quinces  and  filberts,  in  pyramids; 
gooseberries,  currants  and  grapes,  when  the  gardens 
are  small,  trained  on  the  walls.  These  trees  are  not 
only  beautiful  objects,  but  bear  large  crops  of  fine 
fruit,  superior  in  size,  flavor  and  beauty,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  that  produced  on  standards;  and  then  tlie 
advantage  of  enjoying  such  a  variety  on  a  little  spot, 
and  of  having  trees  at  all  times  perfectly  manageable 
— ^for  these  dwarf  trees  can  be  moved  from  one  place 
to  another,  at  any  age.  The  gardens  around  Rouen, 
in  France,  were  the  best  I  saw  any  where  in  regard 
to  fruit  trees.  As  I  passed  the  streets  I  noticed 
many  little  gardens  that  I  wished  I  could  take 
with  me,  and  set  down  in  Rochester,  as  a  model. 
But  the  Kouen  people  have  a  thorough  love  of  these 
things,  and  they  have  a  capital  teacherj  in  Professor 
DuBRiRL,  director  of  the  fruit  department  in  the 
Botanic  Garden.  His  trees  are  the  best  specimens 
I  have  any  where  seen,  not  only  perfect  pyramids — 
absolutely  perfect — ^but  tney  are  covered  with  fruit 
buds,  and  in  the  most  perfect  health  and  vigor;  so 
are  his  cherries  and  plums,  filberts,  &u:.  His  espa- 
lier peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  gooseberries,  &&c., 
are  all  as  perfect  as  any  artist  could  draw  on  paper. 
Many  of  Uie  French  works  on  pruning  give  exam- 
ples that  had  no  existence  but  in  the  imagination; 
but  Prof.  DuBRiEL  has  created  bis  illustrations,  first 
in  his  garden  and  then  on  paper.  The  citizens  of 
Rouen  are  admitted  freely  to  see  this  elegant  tree 
culture,  and  benefit  by  it.  Mr.  D.  also  gives  lessons 
in  pruning ;  his  classes  meeting  at  regular  hours, 
each  schokr  with  his  pruning  knife.  He  proceeds, 
and  they  follow,  through  the  whole  minutia  of  both 
the  principles  and  practice.  One  day  he  takes  apples, 
another  pears,  and  then  peaches,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  fruits,  in  all  their  forms.  To  these  practical 
teachings  he  adds  lectures,  and  these  lectures  and 
lessons  on  pruning  and  arboriculture  are  attended  not 
by  mere  gardeners,  but  by  large  numbers'  of  gentle- 
men of  wealth  desirous  of  being  able  to  assist  in  the 
direction  and  management  of  their  own  gardens. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  on  the  6th  of  January 
last,  the  pruning  classes  were  about  opening,  and  I 
met  in  the  garden  a  Mr.  Bard,  a  respectable  mer- 
chant of  the  town,  who  had  been  a  pupil,  and  so  apt 
an  one,  that  his  own  garden,  though  small,  is  one  of 
the  best  managed  in  France,  and  that  by  his  own 
bands  at  his  leisure  hours.  I  have  never  met  an 
amateur  so  enthusiastic  or  so  well  skilled  in  the 
treatment  of  garden  fruit  trees.  He  had  just  con-' 
trived  a  new  style  of  scale  for  giving  the  proper 
angle  in  the  various  modes  of  espalier  training,  and 
had  come  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Dubribl. 

Some  ill-informed  persons  in  this  Country  since 
we  commenced  to  direct  attention  to  pyramidal  and 


dwarf  garden  trees,  have  raised  a  cry  against  pears 
on  qumce  stocks,  as  being  short  lived;  but  I  have 
seen  trees  30  years  old  ii|  the  most  perfect  health 
and  vigor,  and  all  over  the  continent  trees  may  be 
found  50  vears  old, 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  at  some  other  time 
of  Mr.  Dubribl's  method  of  culture. 


-^^^^^FS^S^%^\^*^^ 


TBEB    PLANTINa. 


Wb  need  hardly  urge  upgn  planters  the  necessity 
of  the  utmost  care  in  every  particular.  The  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  prepared.  In  all  cases  it  should 
be,  as  we  have  often  said,  trenched  or  subsoil  plowed, 
and  properly  enriched,  so  that  the  young  roots  may 
spread  out  freely  on  all  sides,  and  find  abundant 
nourishment.  If  people  were  half  so  zealous  in  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  ground,  in  the  planting 
well,  and  in  the  after  culture  of  trees,  as  they  are  in 
seeking  for  trees  of  large  size,  they  would  find  their 
labors  much  more  successful  and  profitable  in  the 
end.  Many  we  have  known  to  utterly  refuse  to  plant 
a  tree  becaase  it  was  not  so  tall  that  the  ^^cows 
could  not  reach  its  branches."  Such  persons  have 
much  to  learn  about  trees. 

The  well-informed,  careful  enltivator  cares  but 
little  for  size,  if  he  gets  a  good,  healthy,  well-grown 
plant  of  the  right  sort.  The  purchaser  of  young 
trees  has  the  advantage  of  shaping  them  to  his 
own  taste  and  convenience — and  this  is  a  considera- 
tion of  some  consequence. 

The  careful  treatment  of  the  roots  is  another 
important  point.  They  should  neither  be  bruised, 
broken,  nor  exposed  to  the  air  until  tliey  get  dried. 

After  being  well  planted  they  should  be  neatly  tied 
to  stakes,  and  have  the  surface  of  the  ground  around 
them  cleaned  and  loosened  evenr  two  or  three  weeks 
during  the  growing  season.  With  such  care,  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  trees  attain  size  and  fruitful- 
ness;  and  without  this  care,  they  had  better  never  be 
planted.  ^ 

By  way  of  answering  several  correspondents  in 
regard  to  distances,  we  subjoin  the  following  table, 
which  according  to  our  experience  is  about  right,  in 
general. 


SPECIES.               rORlf. 

STOCKS. 

DISTANCES. 

Apples,      .Standard, 
Pymmid, 

Common, 

30  to  40  leot. 

Com'n  or  Doucain, 

10  to  12 

H 

<( 

Dwarf, 

Paradise, 

6 

•  i 

Pears, 

Standard, 

Pear, 

30 

<t 

Pyramid. 

It 

12 

II 

II 

Quince, 

9 

tt 

Dwarf, 

.1 

6 

Chenies, 

Standard, 

Mazzard, 

20 

11 

Pyramid, 

Mahaleb, 

10 

II 

Dw*f  bushes, 

II 

6 

Plums, 

Standard, 

Plum, 

18 

II  ' 

Pyramid, 

II 

9 

Peaches, 

Standard, 

Peach, 

18 

tt 

Pyramid, 

Plum, 

9 

Apricots, 

Standard, 

Peach  or  Plum, 

18 

ti 

Dwarf, 

Plum, 

10 

Nectarines 

II 

n 

10 

Quinces, 

Standard, 

12 

" 

Pyramid, 

9 

Cniranta, 
Gooseberries,  - 
Raspberries, 


4  foet. 
4    " 
3    " 


■  ^rf^^>^^»^fc^l^^^ 


Thb  Prmee  Albert  is  considered  the  best  early 
variety  of  peas;  next  to  this,  the  Early  Wa^mgton. 
They  may  be  planted  as  soop  as  the  ground  is  settled. 
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PLANTING  TBBES   ON   OLATET   GROUND. 
BY  A.  BRYANT. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  notice  in  the  Horticulturist  of 
February  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  Fulton,  Jr., 
a  nurseryman  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  detailing  his 
method  of  preparing  ground  for  and  planting  an 
orchard  which  seems  to  me  to  be  calculated  to  mis< 
lead  the  inexperienced,  who  may  be  induced  to  prac- 
tice after  his  example. 

His  preliminaries  are  excellent,  except  "digging 
the  holes ;"  the  most  critical  and  importont  of  all. 
In  this  I  think  he  is  entirely  wrong,  and  that  before 
he  becomes  the  profitable  proprietor  of  an  orchard 
thus  planted,  he  must  be  his  own  customer  for  a' sec- 
ond lot  of  his  fine  two-year-olds.  The  work  com- 
mences by  "  digging  the  holes  from  4  to  5  feet  square 
and  2  deep,  throwing  the  clay  subsoil  entirely  away." 
Now,  allowing  there  to  be  eight  inches  of  good  sur- 
face soil,  it  follows  that  he  must  remove  sixteen 
inches  of  solid  clay,  forming  a  basin  large  enough 
to  hold  three  barrels  of  water,  and  almost  as  capable 
of  retaining  that  element  as  any  vessel  that  a  potter 
could  produce.  And  over  this  reservoir,  after  filling 
in  with  rich  compost,  he  proposes  to  place  his  young 
trees — ^which  I  think  is  a  great  mistake. 

How  tenacious  the  clay  may  be  on  his  place,  I  do 
not  know,  but  in  ordinary  clayey-subsoil  I  am  sure 
they  would  realize  the  presence  of  "  water-cure"  at 
least  until  midsummer,  and  if  they  did  not  die  out 
the  first  or  second  year  after  planting,  but  should 
survive  such  ultra  hydropathic  treatment,  their  stinted 
groth  and  annual  crop  of  moss,  for  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  their  youth,  would  evidence  to  the 
planter  that  he  was  sadly  mistaken  in  the  premises, 
or  that  his  trees  were  endued  with  sense  enough  to 
rebel  against  their  destiny. 

I  have  known  many  trees  to  be  destroyed  by  pur- 
suing the  above  method.  The  water  should  never 
be  permitted  to  lodge  under  the  roots  of  a  tree. 
Where  the  subsoil  is  a  heavy  clay,  the  ffround  should 
be  worked  quite  two  furrows  deep,  and  thrown  into 
ridges  by  frequent  plowings  to  the  center,  until  the 
depth  of  two  feet  of  good  soil  is  obtained,  when  the 
trees  should  be  set  at  the  desired  distance,  on  the 
middle  or  highest  part  of  the  cidge. 

Staking  and  mulchinff  are  indispensable  in  this 
case,  as  me  evaporation  is  greater  and  the  tree  more 
likely  to  be  rocked  by  the  winds  from  its  position, 
than  when  the  subsoil  is  soft  and  presents  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  downward  direction  of  the  roots.  Frequent 
wetting  of  the  stem  and  branches  during  the  first 
summer  after  planting,  especially  if  the  season  be 
dry,  will  be  found  far  more  beneficial  than  watering 
at  the  roots,  a  practice  I  am  satisfied  that  kills  more 
trees  than  it  saves.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that 
wetting  should  always  be  performed  toward  evening, 
and  never  at  any  other  time.  Erie  County  JVvrseryf 
Buffalo,  jy.  y.,  Felnnaryy  1849. 

With  Mr.  Bay  ANT  we  deprecate  the  practice  of 
digging  deep  holes  for  trees  in  a  damp^  clayey  soil. 
I  Far  better  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface,  within 
the  reach  of  heat  and  air,  and  good  wholesome  food. 
—Ed. 


■^^^i^^k^b^t^k^k^ 


Thb  Bbjst  Root  was  first  brought  from  the  shores 
of  the  Tagus,  and  was  cultivated  in  gardens,  on  ac- 
count of  its  elegant  leaves  and  the' rich  red  color  of 
its  roots,  two  hundred  years  before  it  found  a  place 
on  our  tables  as  an  esculent  luxury. 


ANSWEBS  TO  OORBESFONDBNTS. 


DWARF  APPLE  TRBB8. 

M.  L.  BuRKALL,  LockpoTi,  A  standard  apple  tree  requliM 
to  be  planted  at  least  thirty  feet  apart ;  dwarf  bushes  on  Para- 
dise stocks,  about  five  or  six — so  that  you  may  have  a  very 
interesting  collection  in  the  place  of  one  tree.  And  these 
dwarf  trees  when  seven  or  eight  years  old,  will  bear,  if 
properly  managed,  from  half  a  bushel  to  two  bushels  of  fruit 
according  to  the  nature  of  rtie  variety — ^they  bear  very  early, 
say  the  second  or  third  year  from  the  bud  or  ffraft,  but,  of 
course,  the  quantity  is  small  at  first.  The  French  grow 
very  nice  p3namidai  trees  on  the  doueaxn  stock,  a  species 
that  holds  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  Paradise  and 
the  crab  or  common  stock.  These  pyramids  would  perhaps 
suit  yonr  purpose  best,  if  you  could  get  them;  they  may  be 
planted  ten  feet  apart. 

But  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  apples  should  not 
be  aimed  at  in  a  garden,  beicause  it  is  an  impossibility.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  much  more  pleasure  and  profit 
will  result  from  the  bushes  or  pyramids  than  from  the  stand- 
ards. In  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  we 
saw  a  little  plantation  of  360  dwarf  apple  trees  on  paradise, 
on  about  ten  square  rods  of  ground.  For  your  benefit  and 
others,  we  give,  in  another  place,  a  table  of  distances. 

CBRASDS   MAHALEB. 

A.  Tromfsor,  Otitco,  This  is  what  is  caHed  the  per- 
fumed cherry  on  account  of  the  leaves,  wood  and  blossoms 
having  a  strong  perfume.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  branching  tree  with  smooth,  glossy,  light  green 
foliage,  and  attains  the  height  df  20  or  25  feet  It  bears  small, 
roundish,  black,  bitter  fVuit,  and  is  remarkable  for  flourisliing 
on  the  poorest  soil.  It  is  cultivated  in  British  gardens  as  ati 
ornamental  tree,  but  extensively  used  by  the  French  for 
dwarfing  the  cherry  tree.    The  first  year  or  two  the  free 

f  rowing  sorts  make  as  strong  growth  in  it  as  on  free  stock, 
ut  afterwords  they  shoot  less  vigorously  and  become  very 
prolific.  It  is  raised  pincipally  from  seeds  as  the  mazzard, 
and  may  be  worked  tiie  second  year.  The  price  of  stock  fit 
for  working  is  about  $5  per  100  m  the  nurseries  here,  being 
most!  y  imported.  The  price  of  Paradise  stock  is,  we  bel  ie  ve, 
about  the  same. 


-"^^r^^f^Fs^^r"^- 


The  Cottagx  Gardeit  of  America,  containing  practical 
directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Veg- 
etables: by  Walter  £ld£r.  Philadelphia,  Moss  & 
Brother. 

The  above  is  a  neat  work  of  about  250  pages, 
with  which  we  have  been  favored  by  the  publishers. 
The  author  claims  that  he  has  taken  untrodden 
ground  ;  that  other  works  on  the  subject  of  garden- 
ing have  been  designed  for  the  rich,  while  his  book 
is  "  addressed  entirely  to  the  cottagers  of  America." 
Mr.  Elder  is  an  experienced  gardener,  making 
no  pretension  to  literary  acquirements,  being  more 
accustomed,  in  his  own  language,  '^  to  the  spade  than 
the  pen;  and  better  at  layii)g  out  gardens  than 
making  books."  This  work,  however,  is  the  fruit 
of  long  practice  and  close  observation ;  and  although 
the  best  gardeners  dififer  somewhat  in  their  practice, 
the  author  declares  that  "  every  article  in  the*  book 
will  stand  the  scrutiny  of  practice."  It  contains  a 
large  amount  of  matter  in  a  small  compass,  and  w^ill 
be  a  valuable  book  for  the  *'  cottagers  of  America." 


^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^f^ 


Premiums  for  Sebduno  Grapes.  —  Mr.  Long- 
WORTH,  of  Cincinnati,  has  latelv  ofibred  premiums  of 
$50  each  for  a  seedling  Catawba,  Ohio,  Herbemont 
or  Missouri  grape,  equal  to  the  original,  and  of  a 
white,  blue  or  black  color.  It  is  not  considered  a 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  seedlings  of  the  proposed 
colors.  White  seedling  Catawbas  have  been  already 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati. 


»^^F^^\^*^k^k^k^^m 


Cumifes  and  grafts,  when  sent  to  a  long  distance, 
should  be  enveloped  in  pieces  of  oil  cloth.  This 
preserves  them  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
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0nLTI7ATI0N  OF  LIMA  BEANS. 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  hand  you  for  publication  in  the 
Horticultural  Department  of  your  paper,  a  commu- 
nication from  one  of  our  citizens  in  relation  to  the 
cultivation  of  Lima  Beans,  presented  to  the  Horti- 
cultuTdl  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee, 
Should  the  experiments  of  others  prove  as  successful 
as  have  those  of  Mr.  Seward,  we  may  hope  soon  to 
see  our  market  well  supplied  with  this  most  excellent 
and  valuable  table  vegetable.  L.  A.  Ward. 

,  By  the  request  of  the  President  of  your  Society, 
I  submit  the  following  details  of  my  experience  in 
cultivating  this  plant  for  some  time  past.  It  is  now 
about  ei^ht  years  since  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  article  by  Mr.  Batbham,  at  that  time  of  the 
Rochester  Seed  Store.  I  purchased  a  single  hand- 
ful for  a  shilling,  and  have  succeeded  in  perfecting  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  use  and  for  seea  since  that 
time,  not  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  hills  in  a  season. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  had  an  opportunity  for 
observing  the  peculiar  habits  and  necessities  of  the 
plant,  I  prepared  last  spring  a  strip  of  ground  equal 
to  two  square  rods,  on  which  were  planted  about  sixty 
hills,  with  four  seeds  to  a  hill,  which  averaged^  after 
the  common  catastrophies  of  germinating,  and  the 
depredations  of  the  cut-worm,  two  and  a  half  matured 
plants  to  the  liill.  They  grew  as  usual  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August  with  great  vigor,  some  of  the 
vines  attaining  a  length  of  more  than  twenty  feet. 
The  bean  was  sufficiently  matured  for  cooking  about 
the  15th  or  20th  of  August,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
last  of  October  they  were  gathered  freely  for  the  use 
of  a  small  family.  A  ha)f  peck  was  submitted  at  the 
exhibition  of  your  Society  about  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, to  which  was  awarded  a  premium  of  two  dollars. 

Mr.  Fogg,  of  the  Seed  Store,  desiring  to  obtain 
for  seed  what  might  mature  at  the  rate  of  seven  dol- 
lars the  bushel,  I  had  them  carefully  gathered  about 
the  10th  of  November,  amounting  to  a  full  half 
bushel  of  plump  dry  seed,  in  addition  to  which  there 
was  nearly  a  peck  of  dry  beans  not  considered  suf- 
ficiently ripe  for  seed,  wKich  we  find  to  be  as  ffreat  a 
luxury  for  the  table  in  winter  as  they  were  in  the  fall. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  ci^op  cannot  be 
considered  less  than  one  bushel,  at  $7.  (It  is  said, 
by  the  way,  that  the  article  is  considered  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  as  good  as  lawful  tender  for  $10 
the  bushel.)  One  acre  of  ground  at  this  rate  would 
produce  eighty  bushels,  and  at  $7  a  bushel,  $560 
—enough  one  would  think  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of 
a  California  gold  digger.  The  inferences  to  be 
deduced  from  the  foregoing  statements  are,  first,  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  our  vegetable  market 
should  not  be  as  well  supplied  with  this  reed  htxury 
as  are  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia ; 
and  second,  that  they  can  be  produced  for  market,  in 
quantities  and  at  prices  that  would  place  them  in 
reach  of  all  our  citizens. 

The  Lima  Bean,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  native 
of  Lima,  in  South  America,  introduced  into  the 
United  States  probably  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
It  is  consequently  a  little  out  of  its  latitude  in  Koch- 
ester.  It  will  bo  necessary,  therefore,  to  secure  the 
greatest  success  in  cultivating  it,  that  you  select  a 
warm,  sandy  rich  soil,  if  possible  a  little  elevated 
from  the  plain,  ak  such  elevations  will  often  escape 
a  frost  in  spring  which  would  destroy  the  plant  a 
hundred  yards  distant  on  a  plain  ten  feet  below,  and 


it.  will  be  apt  to  be  too  late  to  plant  this  bean  a  sec- 
ond time.    The  same  will  be  true  of  the  frost  in  the 
fall,  when  every  day  will  be  needed  to  perfect  the 
crop.    They  should  be  planted  between  the  let  and 
15th  of  May,  immediately  after  a  warm  rain,  so  a« 
to  get  them  up  if  possible  before  it  rains  again — ^a 
few  cold  wet  days,  or  a  hard  crust  on  the  surface, 
may  dvstroy  a  large  part  of  your  plants  after  they 
have  sprouted  and  before  they  are  up.    The  vines, 
after  they  commence  running,  will  need  a  little 
assistance  in  attaching  themselves  to  the  pole^  ;  the 
cultivation  after  this  need  not  vary  from  that  of  other 
beans.    The  roots  may  be  pulled  up  in.  the  fall  or 
cut  off  near  the  grounc^  and  the  beans  left  to  dry  on 
the  poles. 

To  those  who  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  thie 
vegetable  it  may  bfe  proper  to  state,  that  the  Lima 
Bean  is  to  all  other  beans  what  the  Marrowfat  Pea 
is  to  the  common  Field  Pea.  It  is  a  large  white  bean, 
growing  three  in  a  capsule  or  pod,  rich  and  buttery, 
having  the  starchy  or  beany  taste  peculiar  to  the 
family  scarcely  perceptible.  J«  W.  S« 

A  WORD  ABOX7T  PEAB& 

BT  H.  P.  H0RT05. 

In  the  spring  of  1846  I  gave  a  neighbor  idona  of  the  Barft- 
lett:  which  he  inserted  on  bcoriDs  trees,  and  in  September, 
1848  delivered  me  a  specimen  of  largo  and  excellent  fruit 
gathered  from  those  scions. 

In  August,  1847,  I  budded  several  varieties  upon  stocks 
of  the  apple  or  orange  quince.  This  day  I  have  measured 
the  growth,  and  thiakinsr  the  results  may  be  interesting  and 
perhaps  useful,  furnish  uiem: 

BartleU, 

Beurre  d'  Aremberg, 

Summer  Bon  Chretin, 

Jargonelle, 

Rousselet  de  Rheims, 

White  Doyenne, 

Gray  Doyenne, 
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Golden  Beurre.  of  Bilboa,  grafted  April,  1844,  shows  Che 
following  height  of  main  stem,  2  feet  10  inches;  6  side  shoots, 
21,  11,9,  9,  8,  4  inches,  making,  making  the  entire  growth 
8  feet.    Diameter  j  inch. 

I  am  surprised  that  Beurre  Diel  on  quince  is  not  more  fre- 
quently and  more  highly  recommended  by  cultivator's  of  fruit 
&nd  conductors  of  pomolo^cal  publications.  The  rapid  ad- 
vance, hardiness,  producuveness  of  the  tree,  and  Uie  large 
size  and  excellence  of  the  fruit  render  this,  in  my  poor  opin- 
ion, a  desirable  variety.    Indeed,  I  do  not  know  its  superior. 

You  will  have  observed  that  Mr.  Dowifmo  has  recently  in 
the  Horticulturist,  uttered  strong  animadversions  upon  the 
practice  of  giving  long  and  deceptive  lists  of  peanin  Norse^ 
rymen's  Catalogues,  and  affirms  there  are  not  over  twenty 
viv  eties  really  worthy  of  cultivation.  If  this  be  true,  a 
vci,  obvious  inquiry  suggested  is,  Why  has  he  in  his  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  described  233  varieties  7  If  not  worth  cul- 
tivating, wh^  fill  the  book  with  their  description?  The 
book  was  desired  to  be,  and  has  become  a  standard  worit, 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  those  who  desire  to 
grow  good  fruit  At  least  80  to  100  of  these  varieties  are 
expressly  pronounced  to  be  "first  rote,"  "exoeUent,"  "de* 
liciotts,"  "  worthy  of  cultivation,"  ^,  so  that  no  reader  can 
doubt  the  author  intended  to  recommend  them  as  desirable, 
end  entitled  to  a  place  in  fruit  gardens.  If  those  who  raise 
trees  to  sell  are  censurable  ^r  putting  before  the  public 
extended  lists  with  an  indisct^jM  nate  recommendation  of  the 
varieties,  is  not  the  writer  of  a  SkHndaid  work  justly  obnox* 
ious  to  severe  rebuke  for  misleading  the  uninitiated  ma  simi- 
lar manner?  In  the  one  case  purchasers  are  likely  to 
suspect  the  representations  and  are  on  their  guard  ;  in  the 
other,  discovering  no  motive  for  over-wrought  descriptioas, 
they  ore  more  liable  to  be  injured.    Brockport,  Mardiy  1849. 

The  idea  of  reducing  the  list  of  pears  to  about  a  doxen 
of  the  best  varieties  is  rather  Utopian,  while  so  many  tastes 
exist  and  so  many  climates  and  localities  td  be  suited. 
Nurserymen  ore  compelled  to  crow  a  great  variety,  but  peo* 
pie  ore  by  no  means  compellecTto  buy  them.— Ed. 
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GABDENnra  for  ladibs. 


Mr*  DowsnvQf  in  the  February  number  of  the 

Horticulturist,  when  urging  the  ladies  to  decorate 

their  homes  with  climbers  and  creepers — the  drapery 

of  nature,  more  beautiful  far  than  festoons  of  satin 

and   gold-^says:    ''AH  that  is  most  graceful  and 

charming  in  this  way  owes  its  existence  to  female 

hands.  *  *  *  They  are  naturally  mistresses  of  the 

art  of  embellishment.      Men  are  so  stupid  in  the 

main  about  tliese  matters,  that  if  the  majority  of 

them  had  their  own  way  there  would  neither  be  a 

ringlet  nor  a  ruffle,  a  wreath  nor  a  nosegay  left  in 

the  world." 

Without  entirely  assenting  to  the  truth  of  the 
aboye,  we  would  say  that  the  ladies  haye  eyer  been 
considered,  the  world  oyer,  the  almost  exclusiye  pat- 
ions  of  flowers.  And  we  know  of  no  employment—- 
no  exercise  or  recreation — so  conduciye  to  health 
and  happiness — none  that  will  bring  so  efibctually  the 
glow  of  health  to  the  cheek,  and  of  joy  to  the  heart, 
as  GARDBr^iNG.  It  not  only  furnishes  exercise,  but 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  that  regularly.  While 
riding  and  other  modes  of  exercise  are  attended  with 
expense,  and  inconyenience,  and  loss  of  time,  and  are 
seldom  attended  to  regularly,  eyen  by  those  most 
favored :  yet  she  who  cultiyates  a  flower  garden, 
and  loyes  flowers,  will  seldom  neglect  her  daily  task. 
The  oyer  encroaching  weeds,  the  necessities  of  hfn* 
plants,  call  daily  for  her  attentions — and  seldom 
calls  in  vain. 

The  healthy  appearance  of  Enffli^h  ladies  is  noticed 
by  all  American  travellers.  And  for  tbi^  they  are  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  to  their  passion  for  gardenihg. 
Ail  ^glish  ladies  .work  in  their  flower  gardens,  from 
the  proudest  princess  to  the  poorest  cottager. 
.  When  Uie  hoe  and  the  spade  were  almost  the 
only  garden  implements  in  use^  ladies  had  some 
excuse  for  neglecting  to  cultivate  their  gardens  with 
their  own  hands;  but  now,  implements  are  made  so 

light  and  convenient, 
especially  for  ladies' 
use,  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  ex- 
cuse.   The  Ladiet^  Garden  Fork  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  these,  either  in  the  garden,  or  among  plants 
in  pots.       The   TrangplanSng  Trowd  is  a  light 
and  convenient  im- 
plement for  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for 
small  plants,  and  for 

removing  them  to  the  desired  place,  without  disturb- 
ing their  roots  or  checking  their  growth.  We  see 
advertised  in  the  eastern  papers  Ladie^  (hardening 
Gloves ;  but  we  would  not  advise  our  fair  readers  to 
be  particular  about  the  mitteru^ 

The  architect  may  design,  and  the  builder  erect, 
the  stately  mansion  or  the  simple  cottage;  it  may  be 
faultless  both  in  design  and  execution,  yet  it  stands 
BtifE^  unmeaning  and  lonesome; — but  let  some  fair 
hand  surround  it  with  the  drapery  of  nature — leaf 
and  blossom — and  it  is  changed  as  if  by  magic ;  its 
deformities,  if  any,  are  hid,  its  beauties  hei|^htened, 
and  it  becomes  at  once  the  abode  of  grace  and  beauty. 

SoDJL  Coffee. — The  flavor  of  coffee  may  be  very  much 
improved  by  adding  forty  or  fifty  fpraina  of  carbonate  of  aoda 
to  each  pound  of  rooated  cofiee.  ui  addition  to  improving  the 
flavor,  it  neutralizes  the  add  contained  in  the  inAuion. 


B0Q0*  WtpaxtmttdL 


BoTB  Look  at  Thib.— Tfce  OrphaiCs  GraUtitde. 
— Hon.  A.  H.  Stbyens,  of  Georgia,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  a  meeting  in  Alexandiia,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  and  Free  School  of  that  city, 
related  the  following  anecdote: 

"  A  poor  little  boy  in  a  cold  night  in  June,  with  no  home 
or  roof  to  shelter  his  head,  no  paternal  or  materal  guardian  or 

Suide  to  protect  or  direct  him  on  hu  way,  reached  at  nightfidl 
le  house  of  a  rich  planter,  who  took  hun  im  fed,  lodged  and 
sent  him  on  his  way,  with  his  blessing. '  Those  kind  atten- 
tions cheered  his  heart  and  inspired  hinnvith  fresh  courage  to 
battle  with  the  obstacles  of  li&.  Yearj^Ued  tound^  Provi- 
dence led  him  on,  he  had  reached  tibe%^l  profession;  his 
host  had  died;  the  cormorants  that  prey  on  the  substance  of 
man  had  fbrmed  a  conspiracy  to  get  from  the  widow  her 
estates.  She  sent  for  the  nearest  counsel  to  commit  her  cause 
to  him  and  that  counsel  proved  to  be  the  orphan  boy  years  be- 
fore welcomed  and  entertained  by  her  loeoeaaed  husband. 
The  stimulus  of  a  warm  and  tenacious  gratitude  was  now 
added  to  the  ordinary  motive  connected  with  the  profession. 
He  undertook  her  cause  with  a  will  not  easy  to  be  resisted, 
he  gainc^  it;  the  widow's  estates  wore  secured  to  her  in  per- 
petuity; and  Mr.  Stephen's  added,  with  an  emphasis  of 
emotion  that  sent  its  electric  thrill  throughout  the  house, 
*'that  orphan  boy  stands  befiwe  youl" 

ARrmuBTicAL. — F(yr  ike  Bom. — ^To  find  the 
square  of  any  number,  or  series  of  numbers,  having 
thie  square  of  any  other  number  given. 

Ride  1. — ^To  the  square  of  the  number,  (the  given 
8quaza,^'ad|i  twice  the  number  increased  by  4)nt^  and 
the  sum  wiir  be  the  square  of  the  next  greater  num- 
ber: thus,  12«=144;  and  144$12t2tl.  (=26,)=. 
169,  the  square  of  13*; "  kc.*' 

2.»-yrom  the  square  of  any  numbers,  subtract 
twioe  the  number  diminished  by  one^  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  square  of  the  next  lesa  number ; 
thus,  12«=144,and  144— 12J2— 1,  (=*23,)=121,the 
square  of  1 1 ;  fee. 
•"W^hy  1  Boys.— H.         Dwon  East,  feft.,  1849. 

Enthusiasm. — Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  enthu- 
siasm ;'  it  is  the  real  allegory  of  the  tde  of  Orpheus ; 
it  moves  stones — it  charms  brutes.  Entiiusiasm  is 
the  genius  of  sincerity,  and  truth  accomplishes  few 
victories  without  it. 

Early  Poverty  a  Blbssiicg. — An  English  judge 
being  asked  what  contributed  most  to  his  success  at 
the  bar,  replied,  "Some  succeed  by  great  talent, 
some  by  a  miracle,  but  the  majority  by  commencing 
without  a  shilling." 

Thb  three  most  difficult  things  are,  to  keep  a 
secret,  to  forget  an  injury,  and  to  make  good  use  of 
one's  leisure.      "^ 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  speaking  of  education,  says,  ''If 
a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no  one  can 
take  it  from  him." 


-^k/^^k^k^k^h^h^i- 


OX7E  FBS8IDBirT&. 


First  stands  the  lofty  WASRiirOToin 
~  That  noble  great  immortal  one; 
The  elder  Adams  next  we  see, 
And  JsFFERSON  Gomes  namber  three ; 
Then  Madisov  is  fourth  you  know, 
The  fifth  one  on  the  list  Monrok  : 
The  sixth  an  Adams  coraes  again, 
And  Jackson  soTenth  in  the  train ; 
And  Harrison  counts  number  nine  i 
The  tenth  is  Ttlkr  in  his  turn, 
And  Polk  eleventh,  as  wo  learn ; 
The  twelfth  is  Taylor,  people  sav : 
The  next  we'll  learn  some  future  day. 
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Market  Prices  of  Agricaltaral  Products* 

ir«W  Torlc,  March  22-7  P.  M. 

Flour— Flour  rather  heavy.  SalM  3.00O  bbls.  at  5.87  a  5.60, 
with  an  oooaalonal  sale  at  something  off. 

GaAm— Yellow  Com  firm,  but  white  heavy.  Sales  25,000  b^. 
at  52  for  white,  69  a  60  for  northern  yellow.  Rye  60M-  Oats 
37  a  39.    Barley  62. 

Pbov]sio!vs— Pork  has  a  speculative  tendency.  Sales  at  9  a  9 12 
•nd  11  A  11.12.  At  the  close  9.25  and  11.25  was  asked.  Beef 
firm.  Lard  6  a  63^  N .  Orietas,  6)^  a  6H  for  prime.  Sales  1000 
kegs.    Butter  and  cheese  without  change. 

Seko— Clover  0  a  6^  for  old  and  new. 

Asirc*-ABe  $6.75  for  Pots.  $7  for  Pearls. 


KoeliMtcr,  March  23.  1849. 

Ir  oonsequehoe  of  the  bad  state  of  the  raadii,  bui  little  pro- 
duoe  has  been  offered  in  market  during  the  past  ten  days 

Floub  axd  Gbaiiv.— Flour  is  selling  at  $5-Bome  holders  ask 
$5.12.  Wheat  $1.13  a  $1.16  per  bushel.  Com  40  a  47  eents. 
Rye  53  cents.    Barley  50  cesita.    Oats  30  cts. 

Sbcm— Clover  $3.50  a  4— retail,  $8  75  for  medium,  and  $5  for 
large  kind.    Timothy  $2  a  3.    Flax  fl. 

Proviiiohs.- Pork  (Mess)  $13  a  $14  pr.  bbl.  Beef  $5  per  owt. 
—mesa  $7  a  $8  per  barrel.  Butter  12  a  14  cents.  Eggs  13  cts. 
Cheese  6  a  6>£.    Lard  (tried)  7>^  a  8 .    Maple  Sttg«r  10  cts. 

BnAilo,  March  22. 

There  is  more  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  holders  to  sell 
than  fbr  some  time  back.  In  Flour  good  brands  are  generally 
held  at  4.6SH     Mess  poxk  sells  at  $13  ;  prime  $9  50. 

To  Agentfl,  Post-SIasters  and  8Qbscri1>er9. 

AoEirrs.  Post-masters  and  other  friends  of  the  Farmer  will  boar 
In  mind  that  we  offer  Premiums  amounting  to  OVER  TWO 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  Hn  .\grlcnltnral  Books,  Implements,  &o. 
at  cash  prices,)  for  subsenbers  obt^ned  before  the  20th  of  April 
next.  We  have  not  room  to  publish  the  list  of  Premiums  in  this 
number,  but  will  send  It.  together  with  shov  bill,  specimens,  fco., 
to  all  who  wish  to  compete. 

Fzionds.  will  you  luow  thx  FiBMBB  to  voub  WBinnBoas  aitd 

ACqUAINTARCKS,  AUD  IBVITS  THXM  tO  SUBSCBIBB? 


THE  GElffiSEE  FARMER, 

▲  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICtJLtURE, 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ENGRAVINGS  OF 

Farm  BuUdingB,  Domestic  AnfmiilB,  Implements,  Fruits,  &c 

Ths  TcirrH  Volume  of  this  Journal  will  eon9nenee  on  the  1  st 
of  January,  1849.  In  making  this  announoement  to  bis  AoKirrs 
and  the  Farmrbs  and  Fruit  Cultubi»ts  of  the  country,  and  again 
asking  their  support  in  behalf  of  the  work,  the  Pubiisher  has  the 
satisfaction  of  stating  that  the  Ocnbskb  FABasKR  now  has  a  elrco- 
lation  Excetoiivo,  by  »ErERAL  tiioosano.  that  of  any  similar  period- 
ical published  in  America.  This  fact,  alone,  ftirnlphes  abundant  < 
evidence  of  the  real  value  and  MUperier  merit  of  the«work — ^for  no 
journal,  however  cheap,  can  become  and  continue  so  unirersaUy 
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FBODTTOnOH  k  OOBSOltmOJI  OF  MOLD  1X1  BOILS. 

Fbw  snbjecti  tie  more  interesting  thui  the  nstiiral 
]awB  which  goTem  the  production  ani  conBumption 
of  DTguiic  matter  in  soiU.  By  the  terms  «  organic 
matter"  the  unlearned  reader  will  underatBod  a  eub- 
Btance,  which  was  once  a  part  of  some  living  vegeta- 
ble or  ftnimal,  and  was  organized  by  vitality. 

On  all  la'ndB  covered  with  forests  or  other  growing 
vegetaticn,  the  production  and  conBumptitm  of  mold 
are  conBtantly  in  progreaB.  When  production  ei- 
ceeds  consumption  there  is  of  course  an  increaae  of 
vegetable  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  from  any  cause  the  decomposition 
of  mold  ia  larger  than  the  additions  to  it,  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  amount  of  organic  matter  ensue?. 

The  quality  and  agricultural  value  of  mold  depend 
mainly  on  the  character  of  the  plant*  Ijy  the  decay 
of  which  it  has  been  formed;  and  by  the  length  of 
time  which  the  vegetable  debris  has  been  washed  and 
leached  by  rains,  since  the  veeetables  ceased  to  live. 
Plants  and  forest  leaves  that  abound  in  aaote  or  nitro- 
gen, in  sulphur,  phosphorus,  lime,  potash,  soda,  mag- 
neain  and  chlorine,  yield  a  far  richer  mold  than  such 
as  contain  very  little  of  t^e  elementary  bodies  named. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  wheat,  oats,  com,  peas, 
beans,  clover,  and  cabbaTe,  will  produce  in  rotting, 
better  mold  for  all  agricultural  purposes,  than  a  like 
weight  of  pine  woo^  rye  straw,  or  other  ve^table 
substance  which  ia  poor  in  bread  and  meat-forming 
elements.  Common  wood  and  all  plants  lose  a  por- 
tion of  their  earthy  salts,  (which  appear  as  luhtt 
when  they  are  burnt)  if  lonjg  soaked  in  water.  Old 
and  long  weathered  cornstalkB,  grass  and  straw  will 
have  parted  with  more  or  less  of  their  fertilizing 
atoms  by  protracted  ezpoeure.  Hence,  after  plants 
cease  to  live  and  begin  to  decompose,  the  sooner  they 
are  plowed  in,  and  mingle  with  the  earth,  the  less 
they  lose,  and  the  more  valuable  they  are  to  enrich 
the  soil.  The  process  of  disorganizaUon  is  governed 
by  chemical  laws  as  certain  and  uniform,  as  those 
which  regulate  the  re-orgoniiation  of  the  same  oi 
similar  atoms,  in  developing  the  germs  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  vegetable  exiatences. 

The  elements  of  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
which  exist  in  all  plants,  separate  an)  pass  olT  futer 
in  mold  than  carbon  and  azote.  It  is  cftrbo%  or  the 
great  element  of  coal  and  lamp-blaek,  that  renden 


muck  and  mold  darker  colored  than  were  the  vegeta- 
bles, before  they  began  to  undergo  any  chemical 
change.  Lirht,  heat  and  moisture  hasten  the  decom- 
position of  all  vej;eta.hle  and  animal  tissues,  and  the 
consumption  of  their  remains  or  mold  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  same  natural  agencies  equally  fa- 
vor the  growth  of  plants,  and  the  re-oiganization  of 
mineral  matter  to  serve  as  food  for  animals.  The 
tillage  and  cropping  of  the  husbandman,  being  pure- 
ly artificial  operations,  are  extremely  liable  to  de- 
stroy the  balance  in  organic  nature,  to  the  injury  of 
the  soil. 

Tillage  grea;tly  promotes  the  decay  of  organic  ele- 
ments in  soils,  and  the  solution  of  the  before  nearly 
insoluble  salts  of  silica,  lime,  potash,  magnesia.  Sic,, 
that  furnish  aliment  to  all  crops.  Vegetable  and  ani- 
mal substances  whi^n  rotting,  evolve  gases,  which 
attack  insoluble  compounds  of  flint  and  Time,  potash, 
soda  and  magnesia,  and  render  all  these  minerals 
available  to  growing  plants,  which  imbibe  them 
through  their  roots,  and  fix  them  permanently  in 
their  tissues.  In  nothing  ia  the  wisdom  of  God 
more  perceptible,  than  in  regulating  the  solubility  of 
mold  and  the  minute  particles  of  rocks,  which  to- 
gether, form  all  the  diversijied  soils  on  our  planet. 
Without  this  admirable  adjustment  for  hourly,  daily 
and  annually  feeding  plants,  which  in  turn  feed  ani- 
mals, both  would  soon  cease  to  he  on  the  eacth.  How 
shall  we  make  plain  to  the  comprehension  of  a  child, 
the  science  of  feeding  plants — the  art  of  accumula- 
ting bread,  meat  and  fruit  in  the  soil  1 

In  100  parts  of  fresh,  lean  meat  there  are  T7  parts 
of  water  which  may  be  expelled  by  drying.  In 
100  parts  of  perfectly  dry  beef  there  are  4.33  of  atk, 
or  incombustible  salts.  Muscle  contains  about  IS 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen;  and  nearly  63  of  carbon.  The 
other  constituents  are  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  the 
elements  of  water.  Lean  meat,  like  the  so^a  of  cereal 
plants,  contains  sulphur,  phosphorus,  lime,  iron,  and 
all  the  elements  required  to  form  bones,  brain,  nerves, 
skin,  kc.  Hence,  a  dog  or  other  carnivorous  animal 
can  subsiHt  onlean  meat,  or  on  bread  and  water  alone. 
A  good  cow  extracts  from  the  soil  in  her  food,  some 
40  or  50  lbs  of  hone-earth,  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Thirty  pounds  of  this  will  be  ^iveu  in  her  milk, 
which  will  be  sold,  probably,  in  clieeBe,  and  the  bal- 
ance will  be  in  her  urine  and  dung.  In  tOO  lbs.  of 
wool  there  are  five  pounds  of  pure  sulphar.  In  lOO 
lbs.  of  gypBum  there  at«  some  20  of  sulphur.  Gyp- 
sum ai&  in  making  clover,  peas  and  bews,  and  tiey 
make  wool ;  and  oM  woolen  rags  will  ^m  rich  mDla. 
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For  the  same  reason,  clover,  peas,  and  all  legumi- 
nous plants,  yield  valuable  food  for  a  crop  of  wheat. 
But  to  begin  at  the  beginning:  How  js  a  farmer  to 
raise  large  crops  of  grass,  clover  or  peas  on  poor 
land  ?  The  thing  cannot  be  done  without  manure, 
or  good  ashes  to  furnish  the  constituents  of  the  crops, 
which  nature  demands,  and  the  soil  does  not  contain. 
It  is  srily  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  two  tons  of 
timothy  or  clover  hay,  or  20  bushels  of  wheat,  can 
be  organized  out  of  nothingf  or  from  any  other  mate- 
rials than  such  as  the  Creator  of  all  things  has  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  So  far  as  the  subsoil  pos- 
sesses lime,  potash,  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  deep 
plowing  and  subsoiling  will  render  these  elements 
available  to  cultivated  plants.  But  on  most  soils,  it 
will  be  found  good  economy  to  apply  lime,  plaster  of 
paris,  ground  bones,  salt,  forest  leaves,  wood  ashes, 
and  all  the  manure  one  can  possibly  save,  or  make  on 
the  farm.  There  is  just  as  much  propriety  in  laying 
up  raw  materials  for  making  wheat,  com  and  pota- 
toes, as  there  is  in  having  a  crib  or  store  house  full 
of  grain  for  making  bread.  Lands  thickly  set  in 
grass  and  not  injudiciously  fed,  nor  mown,  i.  e.  not 
robbed  of  their  products,  will  gain  from  the  subsoil 
and  atmosphere,  the  organic  and  inorganic  elements 
of  human  food  and  clothing.  To  scarify  old  pas- 
tures with  a  sharp  harrow,  sow  more  seed,  and  apply 
a  top  dressing  of  gypsum,  is  ofteu  followed  with  the 
happiest  results.  Similar  treatment  of  meadows,  or 
a  top  dressing  of  ashes,  or  one  of  lime  alone,  will 
greatly  increase  the  product^  in  most  cases. 

It  will  not  do  to  be  ever  removing  grass  in  the 
fltomachs  of  domestic  animals  from  pastures,  and  hay 
and  grass  from  meadows,  and  make  no  return.  This 
is  the  right  way  to  impoverish  an  estate,  and  render 
it  comparatively  worthless.  Remember  that,  by  im- 
proving land,  you  lessen  the  expense  of  raising  eve- 
ry thing  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  nature  which  it 
yields.  Very  few  men  make  the  dilTerence  large 
enough  between  the  price  of  poor,  and  that  of  good 
land.  Every  acre  should  be  reasonably  certain  to 
give  60  bushels  of  corn  and  25  of  wheat.  A  plenty 
of  lime,  of  potash,  and  of  the  mold  formed  by  pea 
vines  and  clover,  will  achieve  such  a  consummation. 

If  the  surface  and  subsoil  naturally  lack  lime,  its 
sulphates,  phosphates  ai^d  carbonates — if  the  earth 
has  a  small  allowance  of  potash,  magnesia,  soda  and 
chlorine  in  its  composition — it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect large  crops  annually,  which  consume  in  grow- 
ing, a  good  deal  of  tliese  indispensable  elements. 
Soils  poor  in  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  must  not 
be  expected  to  yield  much  bread  and  meat  per  acre, 
no  matter  how  large  a  quantity  of  sv/amp  muck  is 
added,  unless  lime,  potash,  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
are  added  also.  Bones,  gypsum  and  salt,  or  good 
wood  ashes,  will  give  rich  mold,  by  the  aid  of  clover, 
peas,  grass  or  corn  ;  and  a  mold  rich  in  the  elements 
of  flesh  and  bones,  will  be  certain  to  furnish  the  far- 
mer with  ch<3ap  potatoes,  cheap  bread  and  meat.  In 
raising  wheat,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  soil  large- 
ly stocked  with  organic  matter.  Hence,  it  is  often 
better  to  have  the  40  per  cent,  of  clover  voided  in 
the  dung  and  urine  of  sheep,  evenly  spread  and  dis- 
tributed  in  the  soil  of  a  wheat  Held,  than  to  plow  in 
the  whole  crop  without  permitting  any  animal  to  feed 
upon  it.  In  the  latt^  operation,  more  than  twice  as 
much  organic  matter  is  added  to  the  soil,  as  in  the 
former.  Whenever  an  agriculturist  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  field  lacks  mold,  he  should  grow  crops 
and  plow  them  1%  rather  than  pasture  it,  or  other- 


wise consume  the  vegetables  that  it  produces.    This 
will  augment  its  mold. 


->^^^^^r^^^>^^^^ 


DAIRY  BUSINESS. 


Our  northern  friends  must  look  sharply  to  their 
cows,  their  pastures,  meadows,  root,  conand  other 
forage  crops  ;  for  Virginia,  North  CaroUA,  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee  are  already  in  the  field  as  competitors 
in  the  dairy  business.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the 
Union  in  which  both  cheese  and  butter  can  not  be 
made.  Like  all  other  arts,  that  of  rearing  good  milk- 
ers, keeping  them  well  and  cheaply,  and  at  the  same 
time  manufacturing  choice  butter  and  cheese  for  mar- 
ket, demands  experience,  care  and  study.  The  opera- 
tion is  mainly  performed  in  those  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  all  animal  substances,  like  milk,  whey,  butter- 
milk, and  curd,  are  extremely  liable  to  chemical 
changes  which  injure  the  products  of  the  dairyman. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  butter  and  cheese  made 
in  the  United  States  is  really  first  rate.  And  why 
not  ?  The  milk  is  good  when  drawn  from  the  udder, 
but  it  is  badly  handled  ever  after.  Less  attention  is 
paid  to  keeping  milk'pails,  pans,  churns,  cheese  tubs 
or  vats,  perfectly  sweet  and  clean  than  is  required  to 
secure  the  best  results.  Butter  when  taken  from  the 
chum  is  not  properly  worked  over ;  nor  salted  with 
pure  salt ;  nor  protected  from  the  influence  of  at- 
mospheric air,  as  it  should  be.  The  germ  of  that  pe- 
culiar change,  known  by  the  common  name  of  "frowy," 
is  early  planted  in  a  mass  of  butter,  filthough  unde- 
veloped for  weeks  or  months. 

Butter  and  cheese  which  are  put  up  wrongs  if  kept 
any  time,  will  never  come  out  right.  The  changes 
which  they  undergo  present  a  subject  for  close  and 
curious  study.  As  in  curing  meat,  good  salt,  pure 
air,  and  the  entire  exclusion  of  oxygen  from  butter 
in  kegs,  and  cheese  in  a  well  oiled,  impervious  rind, 
are  the  leading  matters  to  be  attended  to.  In  cheese- 
making,  the  heating  of  the  milk,  the  condition  of  the 
rennet,  the  quantity  used,  and  the  quantity  of  salt, 
the  degree  of  pressure  on  the  curd,  the  time  for  it  to 
be  in  press,  the  turning  of  cheese,  surrounding  with 
cloth,  UCf  &&C.,  are  all  details  of  great  importance. 
To  incorporate  into  the  cheese  all  the  casein  (curd) 
and  butter  which  the  milk  contained,  and  preserve 
both  sweet  and  delicious  with  aroma,  peculiar  to  each, 
are  the  objects  to  be  attained.  Keeping  milk  too 
long,  bad  skins,  using  too  much  rennet,  too  much 
scalding,  impure  salt,  excessive  pressing,  neglect  in 
turning  and  oiling,  and  an  oflensive  Atmosphere  in 
the  dairy  room,  are  among  the  most  common  causes 
which  injure  cheese. 

Butter  is  damaged  by  permitting  cream  or  milk  to 
stand  too  long  iNefore  churning ;  by  the  defective 
working  out  of  the  buttermilk ;  bad  salt ;  and  too 
long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  before  it  is  packed 
down  in  crocks  or  tubs.  Keep  the  air  from  your  but- 
ter as  much  as  practicable. 

Plant  carrots  and  com  in  drills  for  your  cows  ;  and 
see  that  they  are  milked  regularly  and  clean.  A  lit- 
tle labor  wmH  often  produce  a  good  crop  of  pumpkins. 
The  main  point  is  to  raise  a  full  supply  of  good  food, 
and  take  are  to  husband  all  their  manure  as  well  as 
other  products. 


-^^^^k^^^L^^^k^k^ 


Keep  Bres.  —  Bees  cost  nothing  for  their  food, 
neither  for  their  pasturage  in  summer,  nor  tor  thuir 
provisions  in  winter. 
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EOOirOMY  OF  FARMUTG. 

BT    AGRICOLA. 

In  every  department  of  industry,  except  that  of  the 
farmer,  special  efibrt  is  made  to  cheapen  the  expense 
of  producing  articles  of  manufacture.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  diminishing  also  the  price  at  which  articles 
are  8old,%ough  the  profits  to  the  manufacturer,  from 
the  extensive  sale  of  his  articles,  are  larger  than  for- 
merly. Why  then,  may  it  not  with  propriety  be  ask- 
ed, does  the  farmer  in  most  instances  continue  in  the 
beaten  track  of  olden  time,  instead  of  availing  him- 
self of  the  facilities  which  have  been  furnished  him 
for  cheapening  the  cultivation  of  his  farm?  How 
many  farmers  content  themselves  with  a  preparation 
for  a  single  crop,  instead  of  adoptinc^  a  system  of 
manuring  that  will,  by  a  proper  rotation,  be  availa- 
ble for  a, succession  of  crops.  How  little  attention 
is  given,  after  all,  to  systems  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed, by  which  the  products  of  many  farms  have-  been 
largely  increased,  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
by  the  use  of  improved  implements  and  the  right 
use  of  manures,  have  been  very  materially  lessened. 

Now  it  must  be  evident,  that  any  farmer  who 
does  not  avail  himself  of  the  means  within  his  reach, 
and  thus  economise  the  expenses  of  his  farm,  is  pur- 
suing a  course  that  must  result  in  great  loss,  and  in 
permanent  injury.  It  may  be  said,  and  doubtless  tru- 
ly, that  this  deficiency  arises  from  want  of  informa- 
tion. But  are  not  our  agricultural  journals  publish- 
ed at  such  rates  as  to  brmg  not  only  one,  but  several 
within  the  means  of  every  farmer  ?  and  can  it  be  ex- 
cusable in  a  farmer,  to  make  his  ignorance  his  apolo- 
gy, when  the  necessary  means  of  information  are 
placed  within  his  reach  ?  Our  farmers  read  far  too 
little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  them. 
In  the  pages  of  our  agricultural  journals,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  agricultural  societies,  information  is 
afibrded  that  would  enable  one  of  these  farmers  great- 
ly to  increase  his  income,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
farm  would  be  rising  in  value  and  increasing  in  fer- 
tility. Let  me  then  urge  upon  the  farmers  of  our 
country  to  patronise  liberally  the  agricultural  press. 
Give  to  their  columns  the  results  of  experience  on 
their  every  farm — add  to  the  usefulness  of  these  works 
by  contributing  the  results  of  their  observations — 
and  thus  make  these  papers  what  the  editors  desire 
them  to  be,  the  repository  of  the  experience  of  prac- 
tical farmers.  Were  this  done,  I  doubt  not,  econo- 
my in  the  management  of  the  farm  would  prevail 
every  where,  as  it  now'does  in  comparatively  few  lo- 
calities. 

In  addition  to  this  let  the  fanners  unite  in  town, 
county  and  State  associations  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture.  Here  a  farmer  meets  his  brother  far- 
mer, canvasses  the  metiiods  of  farming  pursued, 
hears  what  others  may  advance  in  favor  of  new 
methods  of  cropping  and  culture ;  his  own  mind  is 
quickened,  his  desire  for  improvement  is  aroused,  and 
I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  an  advance  will  result 
from  this  intercourse.  The  mind  of  the  farmer  must 
be  aroused — ^he  must  become  a  thinJeing  as  well  as  a 
working  farmer — and  whoever  knew  the  thinking,  re- 
flecting fanner  who  was  not,  in  the  main,  a  success- 
ful one?  Encourage  also  the  introduction  of  agri- 
cultural education  into  schools — and  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
agricultural  class.  Why  should  not  this  be  done  ? 
Do  they  not  deserve  this  at  the  hands  of  their  legis- 
lators ?  Shall  it  be  said,  that  the  farmer  who  feeds 
all,  who  mainly  contributes  to  the  support  of  govern- 


ment, is  not  entitled  to  any  special  effort  to  enable 
him  to  riffhtly  improve  his  mind  for  the  noble  pur- 
suit whicn  he  has  chosen  ?  I  will  not  for  a  moment 
believe,  that  this  subject  will  be  permitted  to  sleepy 
after  the  farmer  shall  have  examined  it  at  his  fire- 
side, with  that  attentive  consideration  which  he  gives 
to  the  matters  that  ordinarily  are  the  subjects  of  ex- 
amination. The  result  of  this,  if  carried  out,  will 
be  a  bettor  race  of  farmers — more  perfect  manage- 
ment of  the  farm — ^better  husbandry  and  better  crops; 
in  short,  economy  in  farming  will  be  produced—Aii- 
minished  expenditures  and  increased  returns. 

Much  might  be  accomplished  towards  attaining* 
the  object  suggested,  economy,  if  the  farmer  should 
become  as  systematic  in  his  accounts  with  his  farm 
as  he  is  with  individuals.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
many  of  our  farmers  are  adopting  this  system  in  their 
operations.  Not  long  since  I  was  permitted  to  look 
at  a  farmer's  account  for  the  year — ^and  I  found  a 
statement,  with  all  the  necessary  facts  to  substanti- 
ate it,  of  the  expense  of  all  his  crops — ^that  is,  what 
each  had  cost  him  per  bushel.  Thus,  wheat  38  cents, 
oats  13,  barley  29,  beans  37,  Uc.,  &lc.  Now  who 
cannot  see,  that  this  farmer  can  at  once  determine 
whether  the  course  he  is  pursuing  is  the  one  best  for 
his  interest,  or  whether  a  change  is  necessary? — and 
if  so,  he  knows  where  to  mal^  it.  I  would  preas 
this  matter  homo  to  every  farmer.  Be  systematic  in 
all  your  operations,  and  thus  you  will  be  enabled  to 
decide  at  once  which  course  is  best  for  you  to  pursue. 

I  would  urge  upon  every  farmer  who  makes  the 
production  of  grain  his  leading  object,  to  pay  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  cleaning  of  his  lands.  Let  this 
be  attended  to  with  the  most  scrupulous  care ;  give 
to  your  grain  all  the  nutrition  the  land  can  yield,  and 
let  not  the  weeds  interfere  with  its  full  development, 
and  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  This  is  a 
matter  far  too  little  attended  to  in  this  countrv^ — and 
yet  upon  it  depends  the  complete  success  of  the  far- 
mer in  raising  grain.  He  may  manure  thoroughly, 
his  seed  may  be  good,  his  land  thoroughly  pulverised, 
yet  if  he  neglects  his  crops,  and  suffers  the  weeds 
and  grass  to  usurp  a  portion  of  the  nutriment  from 
the  soil,  a  diminished  crop  will  convince  the  fanner, 
that  a  wise  economy  has  not  attended  his  operations. 

While  improvements  (so  called)  are  often  made  at 
an  expense  that  far  outweighs  the  return  of  the 
crops,  the  farmer  hearing  of  uiem  is  led  to  say^  it  is 
useless  to  make  the  attempt,  for  it  will  be  ruinous ; 
but  if  he  will  for  a  moment  reflect,  that  this  is  not 
improvement  which  leads  to  such  ruinous  results,  but 
improvement  means  increased  products  at  diminished 
expenditure  in  cultivating  the  soil,  by  the  aids  of  im- 
proved implements  and  machinery,  and  a  careful  hus- 
banding of  the  manure  of  the  farm.  And  is  not  this 
desirable,  is  it  not  attainable  ?  I  ffreatly  mistake,  if  the 
farmer  will  carefullv  follow  out  me  suggestions  here- 
in made,  with  such  other  aids  as  experience  has 
shown  to  be  useful,  he  cannot  fail  of  success,  and  in 
the  end  will  learn  the  true  secret  of  success,  in  the 
economy  of  the  farm, 

CuRR  FOR  Founder. — <<  The  seeds  of  sun-flowera," 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  Zanesville  Gazette,  ^  are 
one  of  the  best  remedies  known  fon  the  cure  of  foun- 
der in  horses.  Immediately  on  discovering  that  your 
horse  is  foundered,  mix  about  a  pint  of  the  whole 
seed  in  his  feed,  and  it  will  ef&ct  a  perfect  cure." — 
The  seed  should  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered 
that  the  horse  is  foundered. 
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[Fkom  the  MtsnchuMtts  nowman.] 
Mr.  EIditok — Sir  :  Bein^  a  reader  pf  your  CKoellent  pa> 
per,  I  have  often  seen  questions  from  your  correspondents 
aboat  various  sujbjects  connected  with  affricult:ire,  which  I 
have  seen  answered  satis&ctorily.  My  uither  has  a  valua- 
ble cow,  which  gives  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  milkf  and 
which  is,  in  all  respects,  a  good  cow.  I  njticcd  the  post 
sununer,  in  driving  it  to  and  from  pasture,  that  it  would  eat 
bones  that  she  found  by  the  rood-side,  and  also,  this  winter, 
I  have  often  found  her  eating  them,  and  have  prevented  it, 
when  possible.  It  does  not  seem  that  it  is  the  want  of  salt 
— for  sne  has  had  most  of  the  swill  from  the  house,  and  also 
salt,  occasionally.  If  you  can  tell  me  the  cause,  and  if 
hurtful,  the  preventive,  I  shall  be  very  much  giatified. 

'  Youii,  truly,  N.  P.  R 

Hopkinton,  Biaich  19, 1849. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  cows  are  fond  of  bones  be- 
cause they  require  something  of  that  nature  to  restore  what 
they  lose  when  they  give  milk.*  Milk  is  the  article  that  na- 
ture has  provided  for  young  annnala  whose  bones  are  form- 
ing and  growing :  and  it  is  found  to  be  the  best  article  they 
can  have. 

Now  a  cow  that  nas  come  to  maturity  can  afford  to  yield 
up  some  of  her  milk  without  injury  as  her  bones  are  ahvady 
formed.  Yet  she  inay  yield  such  an  abundance  of  milk  as 
to  injure  her  own  carcass.  We  find  some  cows  runnioff  to 
milk,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  becoming  poor  in  fle^h  wnile 
they  are  yieldmg  lars^e  quantities.  Such  cows  are  more  li- 
able to  sufller  from  disease  or  derangement  of  the  system 
than  cows  that  give  but  an  ordinary  quantity  and  incline  to 
flesh.  The  garget  in  panicular,  which  always  afiects  the 
udder,  is  always  found  to  be  most  troublesome  in  cows  that 
yield  large  quantities  of  milk. 

This  ia  the  theory — that  neat  milkers  injure  their,  bones 
by  parting  with  too  much  that  is  needed  to  supply  the  natu- 
ral waste  of  bone.  Now,  as  to  the  remedy — bone  meed  has 
been  used  on  the  supposition  that  it  might  supply  the  waste 
occasioned  by  the  great  yield  of  milk.  And  a  number  of 
formers  in  Essex  county  who  have  tried  it  hove  reported  to 
us  that  they  found  the  remedy  effectual.  Bone  meal  is  now 
kept  in  Agricultural  warehouses  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
cows  that  nankcr  after  bones. 

No  harm  will  result  ftom  eating  any  bones  that  are  found 
in  die  street  provided  they  are  well  ground  by  the  cow  be- 
fore she  attempts  to  swallow  them.  Any  bones  may  be 
pounded  fine  with  a  sledge  hammer  and  given  to  cows.  Or 
the  meal  may  be  obtained  in  this  city. — Editor  Plowman, 

Remarks  : — ^The  above  relates  to  questions  of 
^reat  practical  and  theoretical  importance*  The 
early  readers  of  this  journal  need  not  be  informed 
how  often  and  earnestly  we  have  urged  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  Agricultural  community,  the  value  of 
hone  earlh  in  all  soils,  whether  used  as  pastures, 
meadows,  or  grain  lands*  The  amount  of  phos- 
phates which  is  annually  wasted  in  the  dung,  urine 
and  milk  of  animals  in  Uiis  country,  is  infinitely  lar- 
ger than  is  generally  supposed.  The  elements  of 
bones  are  not  abundant  in  ordinary  earths ;  hence 
their  loss,  no  matter  in  what  shape,  is  a  serious  ca- 
lamity. In  the  bread,  meat,  milk,  potatoes  and  other 
food  consumed  by  the  human  family,  there  is  a  pro- 
digious waste  of  valuable  phosphates  and  sulphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  under  the  present  customs  of 
society,  without  any  fair  excuse  whatever.  As  the 
conntry  becomes  older  and  its  cities  and  villages  more 
populous,  the  necessity  for  saving  night  soil  increa- 
ses, whilst  the  quantity  extracted  Trom  cultivated 
land^  and  lost  is  equally  augmented.  Pursue  this 
system  of  robbing  the  soil  of  the  elements  of  bones 
one  or  two  generations  longer,  and  not  only  cows 
but  children  will  have  to  eat  Qones  to  satisfy  Uie  de- 
mands of  nature  to  repair  the  distorted,  enfeebled 
skeletons  within  them.  When  a  child,  a  calf,  a  colt 
or  a  Iamb  can  organise  its  frame- work  out  of  iron, 
then  it  will  do  to  waste  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
excretions  of  animals. — ^Ed.  Qbh •  Farmrr^ 


BY  HORACE  L.   EMERT. 

Friend  Moore  : — ^I  send  you  herewith  brief  de- 
scriptions of  some  of  the  modem  plows. 

Among  the  various  forms  and  kinds,  I  would  first 
describe  that  called  the  ^^  Swivel  Plow,"  fsr  by  some 
the  "  Side  HiU  Plow/"  (Figure  U)  This  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  mold  board  is  suspended  upon  pivots, 
by  which  arrangement  the  mold  board  can  instantly 
be  changed  to  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  beam — 
thereby,  forming  a  perfect  plow  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
operator,  which  will  turn  furrows  either  way. 

This  is  an  important  invention,  and  the  best  now 
in  use  for  the  particular  purpose  fdr  which  it  Was 
originally  designed,  viz  :  for  turning  furrows  down 
the  sides  of  hilla— thereby  reouiring  less  team— do- 
ing the  work  much  better,  and  what  is  most  import- 
ant, this  method  of  plowing  prevents  all  washing  of 
side-hills  by  heavy  rains,  &c.  This  plow  has  re- 
cently been  so  much  improved  in  form  as  to  work 
equally  well  on  level  lands,  as  the  furrows  may  all 
be  turned  one  way,  avoiding  all  dead  furrows  and 
ridfes  when  desired.  It  is  also  useful  in  working 
roads,  plowing  from  fences.  Sec.  The  credit  of  this 
invention  belongs  to  J.  Rich,  and  the  plow  has  always 
been  known  as  Rich's  Swivel  Plow.  The  accompa- 
nying cut  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  plow. 

Another  plow  for  the  same  purpose  is  in  use  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  State,  which  is  formed 
with  a  right  and  left  mold-board  combined,  and  the 
beam  so  attached  to  the  irons  as  to  be  readily  made 
to  vibrate  from  side  to  side — ^the  main  bolt  through 
the  beam  forming  the  pivot — when  the  hind  end  is 
moved  quite  to  one  side^  one  mold-board  being  nearly 
in  a  plane  with  the  furrow,  it  forms  the  land-Bide, 
while  the  other  mold-board  turns  the  furrow  slice, 
and  vice  versa.  This  answers  a  good  purpose.  It  is 
however  a  better  plow  for  ridging  and  ditehing,  as  it 
can  be  made  to  turn  two  furrows,  one  each  way,  simply 
by  confining  the  hind  end  of  ihe  beam,  midway  be- 
tween the  mold-boards.  This  was  invented  and  pat- 
ented by  Barnabt  &  Mooers,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Anotner  kind  of  plow  for  ordinary  kinds  of  work  is 
extensively  used  and  well  approved  by  fanners  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Wheel 
PlowJ^  This  derives  ite  name  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  forn;ied  with  a  revolving  landside,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  rolling,  instead  of  a  sliding  friction.  In 
other  respecte  the  plow  difiers  little  from  other  kinds 
in  general  use.  In  theory,  by  the  use  of  the  revolv- 
ing wheel  landside,  a  saving  of  power  is  obtained  — 
and  in  fact  it  is  the  case,  when  and  where  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow  is  compact  and  hard  enough  to 
sustain  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  plow  upon  the 
wheel,  without  being  indented ;  but  whenever  the 
earth  is  mellow,  and  constantly  grving  way  to  the 
pressure  of  the  wheel,  this  saving  of  power  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increasea  resistance  to 
be  overcome.  The  more  complicated  construction, 
and  the  constant  wearing  of  the  axis  and  revolving 
parts,  has  retarded  ite  very  general  introduction. — 
The  plow,  however,  is  thought  highly  of  by  many  of 
the  best  farmers  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  It 
is  the  invention  of  T.  D.  Burrai.1.,  of  Geneva. 

Another  kind  now  in  use  to  a  great  extent  in  some 
sections  of  the  country,  is  known  as  the  ^  Self 
Sharpening  Plcw^**  {^g.  2.)  These  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  point  and  wtng,  and  front  or  top 
of  share)  are  three  separate  pieces — each  piece  so 
formed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  reversed  several 
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tiroei  fta  they  wear  awiy ;  these 
hive  beoD  found  to  be  cheipl;  hept 
in  order,  and  when  the  land  is  free, 
hfiTB  been  Buffiriently  strong,  nol^ 
witiiBlaiiding  tiieir  complex  con- 
struction. Theyhavo  recentlybeen 
improved,  and  wrought  iron  Bubati- 
tuled  in  place  of  CAi't  mctftl,  with 
steel  points  and  edgei — tlius  making 
them  equally  strong  as  any  other 
plows — and  by  lieing  newly  laid  by 
nny  ordinory  bUckfimith,  once  in  x 
year  or  two,  the  plow  can  be  worn 
out  without  being  dependent  upoD 
distant  furnaces  for  repairs.  Tbs 
various  improvements  in  the  Self- 
Sharpening  Plow  have  been,  made 
by  several  diBerent  persons,  at  dif  , 
fcrcnt  times  during  the  past  ten 
years :  but  the  most  important  has 
been  that  of  subatitiitiiig  wrought 
iron  and  steel  in  placoof  cast  metal 
for  the  wearing  and  exposed  parts, 
which  last  belongs  to^  and  was  pat- 
ented by,    Raaai.Be,    NotiasB,   tt 


(Fig.  1.)     Suwd,  or  Side  -  HOI  Pime. 


With  the  Si^-Soiil  Ploa  I  will 
close  this  conuDuni  cation.     WheD 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  iron 
the  use  of  the  Sub-Soil   Plow  are 
known,  very  few  good  farmers  will 
think   of    cultivating    their    farms  ( 
without  one.   On  many  farms  whiob 
have  become  impoverishod  by  sut- 
faea  culture,  and  become  unprofita- 
ble, the  USB  of  this  plow  will  renew 
the  soil,  and  to  a  great  extent  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  manures,  &lc.,  by 
restoring  to  them  their  original  fer- 
tility.    Were  this  the  onlv  advan- 
tage to  be  derived,  its  use  ^ould  be 
no  longer  delayed ;    but   when   it 
serves  as  a  drainer  to  receive  the  surface  and  surplus 
water,  and  also  to  open  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  to 
receive  the  roots  of  ]^nts  for  food  end  moisture,  and 
to  admit  a  rapid  passage  of  moisture  upward  from  a 
greater  depth — thereby  avoiding  drouths  in  dry  times 
and  extreme  wet  in  early  spring  and  heavy  rains — 
its  utility  ean  no  longer  be  questioned.     Since  their 
introdoction  to  this  counti^  from  England  and  Scot- 
land,  they  have  been  much  simpli£ed  —  retaining  at 
the  same  time  the  original  eff^t  in  operation  of  the 
most  approved  imported  plows.    Tbey  are  afibrded 
here  at  less  than  one-fourtb  the  original  cost. 

The  above  ctit  {fig.  3)  shows  the  plow,  which  Is 
BO  constructed  as  to  follow  in  the  furrow  of  an  ordi- 
Rary  plow,  and  break  and  pulverize  the  soil  to  any 
depth  required,  without  bringing  anyof  the  sub-soil 
to  the  surface,  but  leaving  it  where  it  is  ;  and  the 
next  round  of  the  common  plow  covers  this  sub-soil 
BO  loosened,  and  so  on  through  the  field.  It  is  also 
found  of  great  benefit  to  grass  lands  (where  the  water 
stands  late,)  by  plowing  through  the  same  once  in 
two  to  four  feet,  in  the  direction  of  the  run  of  the 
water  ;  this,  by  forming  small  blind  drains,  carries 
off  the  snrface  water  much  earlier  ;  and  if  this  Js 
done  in  the  tall,  it  prevents  the  injurious  action  of 
the  frosts  to  a  great  extent,  the  land  becomes  settled 
earlier,  and  a  heavier  and  larger  growth  of  hay  is 
"'  .L-—    -[^iggnt  advantages. 


<Fig.  2.)    Sdf-SkarpaMg  Plow. 


obtained.       In   view   of  these  t 


(Fig.  3.)     Sub -Soil  Plme. 

no  farmer  should  do  without  a  good  Sub-Soil  Plow. 

It  was  originally  my  intention  to  have  described 

several  other  kinds  of  plows  in  ase,  as  the  EagU 

Plow,  the  Diamond  Plow,  the  Pcekikitl  Plow,  the 


with  them.  The  subject  of  the  draft  of  plows  1  n 
take  up,  and  perhaps  send  you  a  communication  upon 
it.  Probably  no  one  thing  about  the  plow  is  less 
correctly  understood,  not  only  by  the  fanner  hut  by 
the  plow  maker,  and  also  the  committees  selected  to 
judge  and  test  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds.     Albanif,  JV.  Y.,  JlpHi,  1649. 

Hbuks.  EomiBA  :-.-Will  you  or  some  of  yonr 
readers  give  us,  through  the  Farmer  a  description  of 
a  wind  mill  of  about  one  man  power — or  a  power 
sufficient  to  churn,  wash,  turn  grindstone,  pump 
water  for  stock,  iw.?  One  that  will  be  simple  in  its 
construction,  cheap  and  durable,  and  that  will  pre- 
serve a  uniformity  of  motion  in  our  Western  New 
York  breezes  as  nearly  as  possjble.  if  it  does  not 
oblige  thousands  of  your  r^ers,  it  will  your  friend 
in  V*w  Bdhbn. 

The  industrious  are  seldom  criminal,  but  the  most 
of  those  who  yield  to  guilty  enticements,  may  trace 
their  lapse  from  rectitude  to  habits  of  idleness. 


THB  FBHrOIPLBS  OF  BREBDIira. 

BT  9.    P.   CHAPMAN. 

The  first  groat  axiom  laid  down  by  nearly  all  wri- 
ters on  this  subject  is  that  ''like  produces  like." 
This  indisputable  law  of  nature  is  seen  in  every  thing 
both  animate  and  inanimate  that  has  the  power  of  re- 
production tliroughouttho  entire  universe.  But  while 
this  fact  is  universally  acknowledged  it  is  also  equal- 
ly well  known  that  the  union  of  two  different  sub- 
stances often  produces  something  difiering  very  much 
from  either.  This  law  governs  the  anjmal  as  well 
as  the  vegetable  and  mineral  ki ngdoms.  By  the  union 
of  two  animals  the  produce  often  differs  in  form,  col- 
or and  appearance  from  either — sometimes  being  su- 
perior and  at  others  inferior,  according  as  the  skill 
aud  judgment  exercised  in  their  selection  has  been 
wisely  applied  or  the  reverse. 

To  breed  from  two  animals  so  that  the  produce 
shall  be  superior  to  either  requires  no  small  amount 
of  judgment  and  experience.  But  it  is  evident  this 
has  been  accomplished,  else  we  should  have  had  no 
improvement.  It  is  very  easy  to  improve  so  long  as 
we  can  obtain  a  sire  tuperior  to  the  other  portions  of 
our  herd  ;  but  when  we  have  raised  our  entire  stock 
equal  to  the  best  animals  we  now  possess,  must  we 
then  cease  our  exertions  ;  or  are  there  certain  ^rand 
principles  which,  if  correctly  carried  out,  will  enable 
us  to  continue  that  vast  improvement  which  has 
already  effected  such  great  changes?  We  for  one 
are  far  from  supposing  that  any  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals have  as  yet  reached  their  highest  state  toward 
perfection  ;  on  the  contrary  we  believe  they  have  but 
just  begun  to  advance  in  improvement.  Who  that 
lived  a  century  since  would  have  supposed  that  from 
the  animals  then  in  existence  we  could  have  produced 
our  present  excellent  improved  stock? — and  who  can 
tell  what  our  best  breeds  may  become  one  hundred 
years  hence  ? 

The  first  thing  an  individual  should  do  in  order  to 
become  a  successful  breeder  is  to  establish  in  his  own 
mind  what  he  deems  to  be  perfection,  as  regards  the 
animals  he  is  breeding ;  for  without  some  definite 
object  in  view  it  is  evident  but  little  can  be  accom- 
plished. In  order  that  he  may  entertain  correct  views 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  give  the  subject  much 
study  and  observation.  He  should  then  select  for  the 
foundation  of  his  herd  those  animals  that  approach 
nearest  this  standard  of  perfection.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  he  can  find  animals  that  will  entirely  suit 
him.  They  will  all  have  some  little  defects.  How 
is  he  to  eradicate  these  defects  and  preserve  their 
excellencies.  It  can  only  bo  accomplished  by  long 
and  steady  perseverence  and  great  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  breeding  stock. 

If,  for  instance,  we  have  a  cow  possessing  many 
valuable  qualities  but  deficient  in  some  important 
point  it  is  not  enough  to  insure  improvement  in  the 
produce  that  we  should  breed  her  to  the  male  possess- 
ing this  point  in  perfection.  In  the  first  place  to 
calculate  on  any  thing  like  success  we  must  ascer- 
tain that  the  male  inherits  this  excellency.  We 
must  then  see  that  he  has  no  defects  which  he  will 
be  likely  to  stamp  upon  the  produce.  Ho  will,  with- 
out doubt,  be  deficient  somewhere.  Is  the  cow  per- 
fect whore  he  is  deficient,  and  does  she  inherit  this 
perfection  ?  If  so,  we  may  calculate  we  have  the 
right  materials  for  improvement.  Every  defect  in 
the  male  should  be  counterbalanced  by  a  correspond- 
ing hereditary  excellency  in  the  female  and  visa  versa. 
One  great  reason  why  some  individuals  are  not  more 


successful  as  breeders  is,  they  do  not  study  the  ani- 
mals they  breed  from.  They  possess  perhaps  a 
very  good  sire,  and  their  cows  are  better  than  an 
average.  But  after  several  years  breeding  they  find 
their  stock  have  deterioated  instead  of  improving. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  while  they  have  retained 
in  some  degree  their  former  excellencies  they  have 
been  breeding  animals  together  both  of  which  have 
been  deficient  in  some  one  and  the  same  important 
points,  and  they  have  been  in  fact  establishing  de- 
fects. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  "in  and 
in"  system  of  breeding.  The  animals  being  descend- 
ed from  the  same  family  are  likely  to  possess  the 
same  defects,  and  by  a  union  of  like  defects,  it  is 
evident  we  can  never  create  an  excellency.  On 
the  other  hand  by  bringing  together  animals  of 
different  families,  we  have  a  greater  chance  to 
obtain  those  whose  defects  and  excellencies  will  in  a 
great  measure  counteract  each  other.  If  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  perfect  animals  and  have  them 
descended  from  perfect  ancestors  f6r  years  back  we 
think  there  would  be  no  danger  of  breeding  **  in" 
for  generations  to  come,  and  we  presume  all  the  pro- 
duce would  be  perfect.  We  do  not,  however,  know 
of  n  perfect  cow,  or  bull,  and  any  individual  possess- 
ing both  might  amass  an  ample  fortune. 

We  would  here  say  a  few  words  as  regards  the 
raising  of  animals  in  connexion  with  their  oreeJing, 
and  that  is,  that  they  should  be  well  fed.  It  matters 
not  how  good  animals  we  may  possess,  we  can  in  a 
few  years  niin  them  by  neglect,  and  almost  starva- 
vation.  All  young  animals  should  be  kept  just  as 
Vrell  as  they  possibly  can  be  without  becoming  /of. 
We  have  known  young  animals  ruined  by  over  feed- 
ing, and  we  have  known  of  many  more  spoiled  by 
starvation.  The  safe  and  most  judicious  course 
seems  to  be  to  adopt  the  medium  as  we  have  before 
stated.  The  young  animal  is  then  more  healthy,  will 
attain  a  greater  size  at  maturity,  ani  will  have  a  firm 
and  more  perfect  appearance.  ClockviUe^  Madison 
Co.,  ^/^rtf,  1849. 


sBLEomra  nrDiAN  oobn  fob  sbsd. 

BT  CALVIN  E.   HILDRETH. 

Mrssrs.  Editors:  —  I  believe  there  can  be  an 
improvement  made  upon  Indian  Corn,  by  a  proper 
selection  of  seed.  About  ten  years  ago  it  was  a  rare 
chance  to  find  an  ear  of  corn  with  fifty  kernels  in  one 
row  of  the  eight  rowed  variety.  The  same  variety  I 
plant  now,  and  can  find  ears  that  will  have  fifty-five 
and  sixty  kernels  in  one  row. 

The  way  I  selected  my  seed  was  this :  I  took  the 
longest  ears  that  were  not  filled  out  at  the  top  end, 
believing  that  an  ear  of  corn  that  was  filled  out  over 
the  end  would  grow  no  longer;  and  selected  from 
year  to  year  tliose  ears  that  were  not  filled  out,  and 
small  at  the  butt.  I  have  ears  that  have  fifty -six  or 
eight  kernels  in  a  row,  and  the  cob  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter at  the  butt  anu  not  filled  over  the  end.  The 
length  of  the  longest  ears  is  from  ten  to  twelve  inches. 
I  have  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  in  this 
climate.  No  doubt  c  great  improvement  might  be 
made  in  four  or  five  years,  by  close  application,  on  a 
small  scale. 

If  you  think  the  above  will  be  of  any  use  to  your 
readers,  you  may  publish  it.  RaymondviUe^  St, 
Lawrence  Co,y  Jy,  Y,,  1849. 

Thr  above  suggestion  is  in  season,  and  worthy  of 
particular  attention. 


1849. 
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HARRownra  wheat  nr  sFBZNCk 

BY  MTROM  ADAMS. 

Messrs.  EDiroiis : — Ik  none  of  the  improToments 
in  agriculture  do  I  find  fanners  so  slow  to  believe  as 
in  harrowing  wheat  after  the  ground  has  settled  in 
the  spring.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  much  was 
said  on  this  subject  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  showing 
the  results  of  experiments  and  explaining  the  reasons 
why  it  should  operate  beneficially  upon  the  crop. 

Farmers  know  that  a  hard  crust  forms  upon  ^ound 
exposed  to  the  frosts  and  drying  winds  of  March  and 
April,  and  that  this  crust  greatly  retards  vegetation. 
But  the  great  objection  is,  it  will  pull  up  all  the  wheat 
to  harrow  it.  Having  practiced  harrowing  my  wheat 
every  spring  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  uni- 
formly with  good  effect,  I  feel  disposed  to  recommend 
the  practice  to  my  brother  farmers.  Of  late  years  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  plowing  in  my  wheat  at  the 
time  of  seeding  with  a  gang  plow,  leaving  it  in  the 
furrow.  In  the  spring  after  the  ground  has  become 
dry,  the  last  of  April  or  early  in  May,  I  barrow 
lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  then  crosswise,  loosening 
up  the  ground  thoroughly.  I  should  like  to  do  this 
just  before  a  rain.  If  the  land  is  to  be  seeded  with 
clover,  I  sow  on  the  seed  and  harrow  it  in.  This  I 
think  far  more  safe  than  sowing  early  and  trusting 
to  the  heavings  of  the  frosts  and  the  wash  of  rains 
to  cover  it.  Early  sown  clover  is  often  killed  by  the 
drouths  so  common  in  April. 

I  have  been  amused  at  the  earnestness  with  which 
some  of  my  neighbors  woM  remonstrate  with  me 
for  harrowing  my  wheat.  "  Such  a  fine  piece  of 
wheat"  say  they,  <<  to  be  spoiled  in  that  manner ;  he 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  maa  house.*' 

And  afterwards,  when  the  crop  showed  for  itself 
it  was  not  ruined,  **  Oh,  it  w^as  such  a  good  piece  of 
land  it  will  produce  a  good  crop  in  spite  of  your  ex- 
periments." A  field  of  wheat  looks  bad  while  under 
the  process  of  harrowing,  as  it  is  prostrated  and  part- 
ly covered  with  earth  ;  but  after  a  shower  it  starts 
up  fresh  and  vigorous  like  a  field  of  corn  refreshed 
by  a  shower  after  being  hoed.  I  have  often  examin- 
ed as  to  the  amount  pulled  up,  and  do  not  believe  it 
will  average  a  bushel  upon  ten  acres.  Farmers  try 
it :  and  t^  not  frightened  by  the  appearance.  I 
never  yet  heard  of  a  field  injured  by  it. 

East  Bloomfield,  AT.  F.,  Jlprilf  1849. ' 


^^%^%^^^^^»^^^»- 


SALTDra  STOOK. 
BT  J.  R..  BIECH,   M.  D. 

Mbssrs.  EDrroRs  : — A  correspondent  of  the  Far- 
mer some  time  ego  ofibred  some  speculations  about 
salting  stock — questioning  the  utility  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  asking  for  actual  experiment.  Believing 
the  question  important,  and  that  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  those  better  qualified  to  have  given  details 
of  experiments,  if  they  had  previously  made  any  in 
that  line,  or  to  have  given  an  answer  on  scientific 
physiological  principles,  I  have  no  apology  for  wri- 
ting, provided  I  succeed  in  making  my  article  worthy 
your  publication. 

The  animal  system  has  no  power  to  create  any  of 
the  elements  of  fiesb,  organised  tissue^'  or  saluta- 
ry secretions.  But  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  as- 
similation have  wonderful  power  to  modify  the  chem- 
ical constituents  of  the  animal  body,  into  a  part  of 
that  body,  when  they  are  supplied.  Healthy,  perfect 
animals  cannot  be  raised,  or  kept  unless  all  the  vari- 
ous chemical  constiuents  of  bone^  meat,  fat,  Slc.,  are 


furnished  in  food,  or  drink,  or  in  the  atmosphere  they 
breathe.  Combinations  of  gluten,  starch,  oil,  &&c., 
found  in  the  food  of  herbiverous  animals,  supply  much 
of  the  material  for  organized  tissue,  and  fat ;  and 
abundance  of  carbon  for  tlie  purposes  of  respiration. 
But  a  variety  of  mineral  substances,  are  equally  ne- 
cessary, to  wit :  phosporus  for  the  formation  of  ner- 
vous tissue,  bones,  white  and  yolk  of  eggs,  and  milk. 
It  is  furnished  in  the  grasses  and  seeds  of  plants. 
Sulphur  exists  in  flesh,  e^gs  and  milk.  It  is  found 
in  most  spring  and  river  water,  and  in  some  plants 
w  i  th  their  azoti  zed  compounds.  Li  me  is  a  well  known 
ingredient  in  the  animal  structure.  It  is  equally 
abundant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  in  all  hard 
water.  Iron  is  a  ^*  sine  qua  non"  in  red  blood,  ani- 
mal flesh,  yolk  of  eggs,  and  milk.  It  is  supplied  in 
some  water  and  in  many  vegetables. 

Common  salt  is  no  less  important  in  the  animal 
economy.  It  is  contained  in  flesh,  in  the  egg,  in 
milk,  and  other  fluids.  It  is  a  combination  of  muri- 
atic acid  and  soda.  The  first  named,  is  essential  to 
the  gastric  juice,  making  it  a  ready  solvent  of  many 
substances  which  would  otherwise  be  useless  to  the 
purpose  of  assimilation.  Soda  is  necessary  in  the 
production  of  bile.  Common  salt  is  scarcely  found 
in  plants,  except  such  as  stow  in  salt  marshes,  salt 
licks^  or  sea  water.  This  deficiency  must  be  supplied. 
Instinct  and  appetite  impel  wild  animals  to  seek  such 
marshes,  and  licks,  where  they  choose  the  raw  mate- 
rial in  the  most  concentrated  form  they  can  find  it. 
Domestication  prevents  animals  from  obeying  this 
desire,  and  renders  it  our  duty  and  interest  to  mingle 
it  with  their  food  or  treat  them  regularly  with  this 
luxury,  as  their  actions  prove  they  esteem  it. 

By  the  advice  of  some  old  farmers  I  have  fed  my 
pigs  with  salt  freely  and  regularly,  especially  while 
fattening,  for  four  or  five  years  ;  and  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  of  great  service  in  giving  permanency  to 
the  appetite  and  solidity  to  the  flesh, — besides  being 
well  paid  for  expense  and  trouble  in  grateful  grunts, 
and  smacking  chops.     Gaines^  A*.  F.,  1849. 


■^>^iy\^k^^^u\^^0- 


FEEDma    BABLE7    TO    FIGS    AND    EWES. 


I  SAW  in  the  Farmer,  some  time  since,  a  recom- 
mendation for  feeding  ewes  that  had  lambs,  barley 
meal.  I  wish  to  ask  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  have  tried  the  experiment ;  and  if  they  have, 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  It  has  a  very  bad  efibct 
on  sows  that  have  pigs — drying  up  their  milk  and 
eventually  starving  the  pigs.  Likewise,  barley  straw 
and  barley  beards  wiU  dry  up  milch  cows. 

In  regard  to  sows  and  pigs,  one  circumstance  has 
happen^  under  my  observation.  A  farmer  had  a  fine 
sow  which  had  a  nice  litter  of  pigs,  and  he  thought 
he  would  take  extra  trouble  and  have  nibe  hogs.  He 
had  some  barlev  ground  and  he  gave  the  meal  to  the 
sow,  and  if  he  had  not  left  off  fming  it  as  lib  did  he 
would  have  lost  alf.  He  made  out  to  save  two  or 
three  out  of  the  litter  by  feeding  other  slops. 

Yours,  &Lc.|  Arista. 

Will  some  of  our  correspondents  respond  to  the 
above  inquiries  ? — [Ed. 


»^^^^^^s^^^s^^^^^ 


Vbrhont  Sugar. — The  Green  Mountain  Free- 
man says  that  the  *^  amoimt  of  maple  sugar  made 
annually  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  according  to  the 
best  estimates  we  can  obtain,  is  aix>ut  five  millions 
of  pounds.'' 
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OULTUBE    OF    FIEU)    BEA3«S. 


Ma5T  of  our  farmers  would  find  it  adrantageoua 
to  cultivate  a  few  acres  of  field  beans,  and  as  the 
season  for  planting  the  crop  is  approaching  we  direct 
attention  to  the  subject.  A  friend  states  that  he 
raised  a  very  profitable  crop  the  past  year  —  and, 
though  his  land  is  well  adapted  to  wheat,  he  thinks 
beans  pay  quite  as  well,  on  a  small  scale.  In  most 
localities  the  crop  brings  a  fair  price — from  $1  to  ^ 
per  bushel ;  rarely  if  ever  less  than  the  former. 

The  crop  thrives  well  on  a  quick  dry  soil,  finely 
pulverized  ;  but  if  inclined  to  be  wet,  the  land  should 
be  ridged.  The  seed  may  be  put  in  any  time  this 
months  after  the  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Do  not 
plant  in  a  cold  wet  time,  as  the  seed  will  be  more 
liable  to  rot ;  the  ground  ought  to  be  well  warmed 
by  the  sun,  before  planting.  Bush  beans  are  the 
only  ones  used  for  field  planting,  and  of  these  there 
are  several  kinds.  Among  others  the  long  garden 
bcaus,  white,  red  or  mottled,  are  known  as  great 
bearers,  of  good  quality,  and  mature  early. 

Relative  to  the  culture  and  produce  of  this  crop, 
Judge  BuEL  says  :  —  '<  Beans  may  be  cultivated  in 
drills  or  in  hills.  They  are  a  valuable  crop,  and  with 
good  care  are  as  profitable  as  a  wheat  crop.  They 
leave  the  soil  in  good  tilth.  I  cultivated  beans  the 
last  year  in  three  di£Pcrent  ways,  viz.,  in  hills,  in 
drills,  and  sowed  broadcast.  I  need  not  describe  the 
first,  which  is  a  well  known  process.  I  had  an  acre 
in  drills,  which  was  the  best  crop  I  ever  saw.  My 
management  was  this  :  On  the  acre  of  light  ground, 
where  the  clover  had  been  frozen  out  the  preceding 
winter,  I  spread  eight  loads  of  long  manure,  and  im- 
mediately plowed  and  harrowed  the  ground.  Drills 
or  furrows  were  tlien  made  with  a  light  plow,  at  the 
distance  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  beans  thrown 
along  the  furrows  about  the  25th  of  May,  by  the  hand, 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  a  bushel  on  the  acre.  I  then 
gauged  a  double  mold-board  plow,  which  was  passed 
once  between  the  rows,  and  was  followed  by  a  light, 
one-horse  roller,  which  flattened  the  ridges.  The 
crop  was  twice  cleaned  of  weeds  by  the  hoe,  but  not 
earthed.  The  product  was  more  than  forty-eight 
bushels  by  actual  measurement.'' 


•^0^^^^^^^^^^^  • 


XESP  THE  SWINISH  MULTITUDB  AT  HOMB. 


Mr.  Moons  : — The  suggestion  of  your  correspond- 
ent H.  Y.  that  communications  should  be  appropri- 
ate <for  the  season^  I  think  a  very  food  one,  and  would 
suggest  ta  your  readers,  as  I  think  this  is  the  proper 
time,  that  if  they  wish  to  promote  a  public  eood — to 
turn  money  into  their  own  pockets — to  cultivate  a 
friendly  relation  with  their  neighbors — ^to  contribute 
their  mite  to  the  promotion  of  a  correct  rural  taste — 
to  abate  a  very  great  nuisance — ^and  to  appear  at  the 
bar  of^judjp^ment  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  not 
meet  any  oftheir  neighbors  thereas  witnesses  against 
them  :  That  this  spring,  just  before  they  turn  their 
twine  into  the  highway  without  any  wires  in  their 
noses,  they  put  some  in  and  turn  them  into  the  pas- 
ture where  they  can  find  them  at  feeding  time ;  and 
thus  save  the  poor  creatures  the  trouble  of  carrying 
sore  ears,  and  going  on  three  legs,  occasioned  by  the 
help  of  their  neighbor's  boy  and  dog  in  an  ejectment 
from  his  fields.  Yes,  we  say,  commence  the  spring 
of  1849  anew;  turn  the  pigs  into  the  pasture  and 
save  law  suite,  and  save  the  green  grass  by  the  side 
of  the  road  which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  a 


farming  district,  and  keeps  oat  noxious  weeds, — for 
we  all  know  that  where  the  turf  is  rooted  ofl^  the 
seeds  of  weeds  will  lodge  and  grow. 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  appearances,  we  should 
think  that,  in  some  neighborhoods,  swine  were  the 
only  highway  laborers,  and  that  they  labored  most  as- 
siduously too  ;  not  howevi  to  make  the  passage  over 
the  road  smooth  and  agrt^able,  or  to  make  the  pros- 
pect interesting.  It  is  almost  sickening,  certainly 
revolting,  to  see  how  some  roads  are  turned  up  by 
half  fed  swine.  Half  fed,  I  say,  for  full  fed  would 
be  at  home  at  rest.  What  right  has  my  neighbor  to 
turn  his  pigs  into  the  road,  and  compel  me  to  watch 
them,  and  to  save  my  crop?,  fence  against  hoffs  of 
the  smallest  dimensions  ?  Would  he  not  be  liable 
for  trespass  if  his  pigs  come  and  root  up  the  grsss 
plat  in  the  road  before  my  door  as  much  as  if  he 
should  take  a  hoe  and  dig  it  up  himself?  What  the 
law  is  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  our  country  laws  are 
all  right  our  couiUry  praciiceM  are  not.  But  a  man 
that  will  not  do  right  only  as  the  law  compels  him,  I 
like  to  have  said,  ought  to  have  a  wire  in  his  nose 
and  be  turned  out  with  his  pigs,  for  they  all  resem> 
ble  each  other  in  hogishness.  If  farmers  must  pas- 
ture the  highway,  sheep  arc  much  less  objectionable, 
if  they  will  not  get  over  fence.  They  do  not  deface 
the  road,  are  not  so  liable  to  creep  through  fences, 
and  are  more  timid  and  more  ei^sily  frightened  from 
mischief.  I  would  by  no  means,  however,  recom- 
mend turning  any  animal  into  the  highway,  for  they 
will,  in  spite  of  all  the  good  wishes  of  their  owner, 
molest  his  neighbors. 

In  looking  over  the  above  I  find  I  have  directed  my 
suggestions  to  vour  readers.  I  beg  their  pardon.  It 
is  not  the  readers  of  "The  Genesee  Farmer"  that 
are  in  the  fault.  It  is  generally  those  who  will  not 
read — those  who  "know  enough"  without  reading 
the  Farmer.  But  I  would  suggest  to  them  that  they 
use  their  influence  to  get  their  neighbors  to  abandon 
this  nefarious  practice  of  ncining  uie  road ;  or  to  get 
them  to  take,  and  reiui  the  Farmer,  and  if  there  is  any 
pride  or  spirit  of  emulation  in  them  they  will  aban- 
don it  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Editor  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  with  this  just 
what  you  please.'  You  can  publish  any,  all>  or  none 
of  it,  and  it  will  be  all  the  same  with  your  friend  in 

Van  BiniB5. 

Onondaga  Co,f  A*.  F.»  Marchy  1849.. 


■<>^^^t^»^b^^^^ 


CAiiR0T8.^0n  270  square  feet  of  ground  I  raised 
10^  bushels  of  carrots,  weighing  47)  )bs.  to  the  bu. 
— making  494  9-16  lbs.  At  the  same  rate  per  acre 
it  would  amount  to  79,833 1  lbs.,  nearly  40  tons  — 
some  below  the  amount  stated  in  last  number,  as  the 
writer  supposed  might  be  raised  on  an  acre.  The 
largest  carrot  weighed  4^  Ibe.  They  were  the  first 
carrots  I  had  e¥eF  raised,  and  I  took  pains  with  them 
to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  profit,  and  the  amount  that 
could  be  raised  on  an  acre.  The  soil  was  clay ;  it 
was  well  manured;  seed  sown  in  drills  one  foot  apart, 
and  the  plants  weie  thinned  so  as  stand  about  four 
inches  apart. 

While  preparing  the  ground  an  old  gentleman 
remarked  that  I  would  not  harvest  two  bushels  from 
it ;  but  in  this  case  the  ''debts  were  paid  "  to  the  soil, 
as  suggested  in  your  August  number.  Let  8.  P. 
C.'s  advice  be  adopted,  and  bountiful  crops  will  be 
our  reward.  J.  I.  S. — AUxander^  A*.  F.,  Aprils  1849. 
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FLASTSB.  -FLOWHTG    UKDEB    OLOVER. 


MsBsas.  Editors  :  —  It  is  well  known  that  the 
farmers  in  this  part  of  the  State  use  plaster  quite 
extensively,  and  value  it  very  highly.  The  efifect  of 
plaster  upon  clover,  com^  potatoes,  Stc.,  on  gravelly 
soil,  considering  the  amount  applied,  is  truly  wonder- 
ful and  surprising.  The  increase  in  the  yield  of 
these  and  other  crops,  by  the  application  of  a  bushel 
of  plaster  per  acre,  is  ofitentimes  doubled,  and  even 
trebled.  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  extraordi- 
nary increase  of  crops  it  produces,  many  farmers  are 
skeptical  as  to  tiie  utiliiy  or  economy  of  applying 
plaster  to  the  soil,  believing  it  will  have  the  effect  in 
the  end  of  destroying  and  rendering  utterly  worthless 
their  farms.  And  my  object  in  penning  these  lines 
is  to  inquire  your  opinion  upon  this  point — Whether 
plaster  does  injure  the  soil  ?  and  if  so^  does  the  injury 
result  from  the  applkatjon  of  plaster  to  the  soil  ? — or 
does  it  exhaust  the  soil  merely  from  the  great  increase 
it  produces  in  crops  ? 

These  is  another  inquiry  apon  which  I  should  like 
your  opinion.  Is  it  for  flie  interest  of  farmers  who 
own  small  farms,  and  who  wish  to  keep  «p,  and 
enhance  their  productiveness  by  plowing  under  clover 
for  sowing  winter  grain,  to  plow  it  twice— onee  just 
before  the  clover  is  fit  for  mowing,  and  again  before 
sowing,  or  mow  it  once  and  then  plow  in  the  eecond 
crop  just  before  sowing  1  If  you  will  answer  these 
inquiries,  It  will  be  satisfactory  and  conclusive  to  all 
concerned.    A  fluBsausBR. — ^rora^  A**  Y^  i84ft, 

Rbmaiulb. — That  the  use  of  plaster  has  a  tendency 
to  deteriorate  and  exhaust  the  soil,  is  a  most  ridicu- 
lous assumption.  Its  action  is  to  fix  and  retain  the 
ammonia  of  the  air,  rains,  and  snowe  —  which  in 
itself  is  an  important  assimilatinjf  agent  of  ell  plants. 
Gypsum  is  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  and 
ammonia  of  nitrogen,  (which  <;onipo8es  four^fi£ths  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  combined  with  plaster  is  nitre  or 
salt  petre,)  and  hydrogen,  one  of  the  constttoents  of 
water.    In  the  mutuii3  action  and  decomposition  of 

Sypsum  and  ammonia,  results  are  produced  and  agents 
eveloped,  important  to  the  process  of  vegetation,  and 
in  which  the  value  of  plaster  is  supposed  to  reside. 
But  if  the  farmer  wholly  depends  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  plaster  to  keep  up  tne  fertility  of  his  lahd, 
without  rotation,  rest,  and  the  requisite^ green  or  stable 
manure,  his  lands  wUl  run  down  and  become  sterile 
and  barren. 

For  a  clean  clover  and  timothy  ley,  devoid  of  foul 
grasses,  it  is  our  opinion  that  once  plowing  on  or 
before  Uie  first  of  September,  turning  under  about  five 
inches  in  depth  a  good  second  crop  of  clover,  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  method  that  ever  wheat  was  culti- 
vated —  while  a  saving  of  one  crop  of  hay  find  two 
plowings  is  made.  It  will  not  show  as  luxuriant  in 
the  fall  as  the  regular  summer  fallowing,  but  when 
fermentation  of  the  buried  vegetable  fibre  eommences 
in  the  spring,  it  brings  up  with  a  rush.  ^ 


BLAOK  LBG  AMONG  OATTLB. 


Mbssrs.  EnrroRs  : — We  have  a  disease  amon^otnr 
cattle,  in  this  vicinity,  which  always  proves  fotsL 
We  can  neither  tell  the  cause  of  it,  nor  do  any  things 
which  will  five  relief.  It  is  called  by  some  th& 
Murrain,  ana  by  others  the  Black  Leg.  It  attacks* 
yearlings  (between  the  months  of  January  and  July,, 
generally,)  in  the  legs,  hips,  or  shoulder,  and  is  from 
six  to  twenty-four  hours  doing  its  deed.  The  parts 
afl^ted  become  black  or  dark  colored :  the  flesh  and 
blood  seem  to  be  mixed  as  though  the  parts  had  been 
severely  bruised.  I  think  that  one-eiglrth  of  our  year- 
lings in  this  vicinity  are  lost  by  this  disease.  I  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  or  in  any  other 
work  which  gives  much  satisfaction  on  the  subject.. 
Perhaps  the  disease  is  not  a  universal  one.  But  if 
you  will  give  us  some  information,  or  enlist  the  in- 
vestigations of  some  of  your  correspoadents,  its  bene- 
ficial results  will  be  gladly  received  bv  one,  and  I  trust 
by  many  of  your  patrons.  Johk  Watsok. — Eatl 
Javoy  JV.  F.,  1849. 

Remarks. — ^This  disease  is  known  as  the  black 
leg,  quarter  evil,  black  quarter,  and  blood  striking ; 
and  our  correspondent  describes  it  correctly.,  it  is 
an  endemic  and  very  local.  Its  cause  is  very  obscure, 
and  not  very  rationally  accounted  for.  It  is  mostly 
confined  to  young  cattle^  with  occasional  exceptions, 
and  to  those  confined  to  low  marshes  and  woodlands. 
Very  high  feed,  after  getting  lean  in  flesh,  producing 
a  redundency  of  blood  and  a  tendency  to  inflaanm&- 
tion,  are  supposed  to  be  the  predisposing  causes..  A 
mephttte  atmosphere  or  poisonous  plants  may  also  be 
an  aoeelerating  cause.  The  first  symptoms  are  a  dry 
muzzle,  extension  of  the  head,  heaving  of  the  flanks, 
and  every  symptom  of  fever,  with  low  moans,  and 
staggering  of  the  limbs.  Bleed  freely  and  oidy  00 
the  met  symptoms,  and  physic  immediately:  if  it  will 
not  operate,  give  injections.  Feed  lightly  with  scald- 
ed bran  or  skoits.  Foment  the  parts  and  put  in  se- 
tons.  Tiie  great  object  is  to  rednee  the  system,  and 
allay  fever  and  inflainmation.  Cattle  poor  in  flesh 
and  milch  cows  are  said  to  be  almost  exempt.  It  is 
contagious,  and  cattle  aflected  should  be  removed 
from  oontaet  with  ihe  healthy. — Ed. 


^t^»^9^%^t^i^^^  • 


To  Drive  awat  Rats. — ^Mr.  Chabxbs  Pobrcb, 
of  Milton,  pounded  up  potash  and  strewed  it  around 
their  holes  and  rubbed  some  on  the  sides  of  the  boards, 
and  under  parts  where  they  came  through.  The 
next  night  he  heard  squeaking  among  them,  which 
he  supposed  was  from  the  caustic  nature  of  the  pot- 
ash which  got  among  their  hair  and  on  their  bare 
feet.  They  disappeared,  and  he  has  not  been  troubled 
with  them  since  that  time,  which  was  nearly  a  year 
ago.— -JSoslofi  CcUtwdtor. 


-^^^^t^^^^^^^^ 


Tbb  Art  of  Hxaltbu — Walking  is  the  best  pos- 
sible exercise.  Habituate  yourself  to  walk  very  far. 
The  Eoropeans  vidue  theliisdves  on  having  subdued 
the  horse  to  the  use  of  man;  but  I  doiVbt  whether 
we  have  not  lost  moie  than  we  have  gained  by  this 
animal — for  no  one  thing  has  caused  such  degeneracy 
of  the  human  body.  An  Indian  goes  on  foot  nearly 
as  far  la  a  day  as  an  enfeebled  white  does  on  his 
horse,  and  will  tire  the  best  horses.  A  little  walk 
of  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  when  you  first  rise, 
is  advisable.  It  shakes  off  sleepy  and  produces  other 
good  eflfects  IB  the  animal  economy. — J^erson^g 
Mcnwww* 


■^^^%^>^>^>^>^>^ 


Ajr  Ohio  Cheese  ur  LojmoH. — The  London 
papers  mention  the  arrival  there  of  an  enormous 
cheese.  The  milk  of  seven  hundred  cows  was  used 
in  making  it,  and  it  weighs  1474  pounds.  It  is 
thirteen  feet  in  cii;cumference,  four  feet  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  It 
was  oflfered  for  and  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Fair  of 
the  American  Institute  in  New  York  city. 


•^^^f\^k^i^t^^^t^ 


The  best  way  to  get  help  is  to  help  yourself 
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LETTER  FROM  TKB  SANDWICH  ISUHTDS. 


HoKourtc  HoTTiK,  Oct  26,  1848. 

D-  D.  T-  MooRB,  Esq, — Dtiir  Sir :  I  have  resf- 
olariy  received  the  numbera  of  your  paper  since  you 
were'  kind  enough  to  put  my  name  on  your  list, 
more  than  a  year  since.  Be  assured,  though  the 
climate  and  soil  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  so  differ- 
ent from  your  latitude,  as  to  render  inapplicable 
many  of  the  valuable  sutrgestioiis  it  contains,  I  find 
much  m  it  that,  by  analogy,  can  be  made  useful  to 
the  horticulturist  and  agriculturist  of  this  region. 
As  yet,  I  have  not,  of  course,  been  enabled  to  ex- 
periment in  any  of  the  departments  of  cultivating 
the  'soil,  but  I  hope  within  a  few  years  to  demon- 
strate that  a  better  climate  or  a  superior  soil  does  not 
exist  than  can  be  found  on  the  Hawaiian  group  for 
the  tillers  of  the  earth. 


As  yet  but  little,  comparatively  nothing,  has  been 
done  to  dev^lope  the  resources  of  these  Islands.  Most 
peraonH  who  have  become  residents  hero  are  either 
merchants,  seeking  their  fortunes  in  commercial  ope- 
rations— missionaries,  confined  by  their  obligations 
to  the  Board,  to  other  than  agricultural  pursuits — 
discharged  sailors,  who  are  ignorant  and  inefficient, 
excopt  upon  the  ocean — and'  now  and^then  an'  indi- 
vidual of  extravagant  habits  and  crude  notions  of  the 
means  necessary  to  secure  efficient  labor  and  render 
it  productive.  The  latter  class  have  generally  been 
the  foreign  agriculturists,  and  their  unsuccessful 
efforts  have  tended  much  to  discourage  others,  fitted 
by  their  education  and  habits  to  make  the  soil  pro- 
ductive. The  native  population,  just  emerging  from 
an  uncivilized  and  degraded  state,  it  cannot  be 
expected  would,  as  yet,  be  able  to  comprehend  or 
execute  the  plans  of  an  intelligent  farmer.  Such 
being  tlie  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rich  re- 
sources of  our  soil  and  climate  are  as  yet  undevel- 
oped. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  receht  discovery  of 
mineral  weakh  in  California  will  attract  a  large, 
intelligent  and  efficient  population  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Eastern  Continent,  and  that  the  mar- 
ket that  will  be  thereby  afforded  for  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  this  tropical  climate,  will  induce  men  of 
capital,  experience  and  proper  taste,  to  emigrate  here 
to  supply  their  wants.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  more  money  is  to  be  made  and  more  happiness 
secured  by  supplying  the  wants  of  the  gold-hunters, 
than  can,  or  ever  will  be  realized  by  them,  should  their 
golden  dreams  all  be  realized.  And  I  hope  and  trust 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  present  mania  for  the  gold-dust  of  California,  these 
Islands  shall  be  rendered  the  garden  of  the  Pacific. 

I  am  satisfied  from  the  expensive  and  indifferent 
experiments  that  have  already  been  made,'  that  coffee 
of  the  best  quality,  equal  to* Mocha;  sugar  unsur- 
passed in  the  world  ;  oranges,  and  all  of  the  tropical 
fraits,  may  be  abundantly  produced,  and  at  a  cost  that 
will  compete  with  the  Mexican  and  South  American 
provinces.  Specimens  of  most  of  these  I  have  seen, 
and  others  of  more  experience  assure  me  there  can  be 
no  question  but  they  all  may  be  produced  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  with  profit.  But  it  can  not  be  done  with- 
out intelligent,  industrious  and  prudent  men  to  man- 
age and  direct  the  labor  of  the  native  population. — 
Could  we  be  blessed  with  one  hundred  men,  of  the 
experience  and  ability  of  the  farmers  of  New  York, 
who  would  seek  their  fortunes  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  pursuits  upun  these  If^lands,  the  day 
would  be  near  at  hand  w^hen  they  would  be  the  West 


Indies  to  that  portion  of  the  United  States  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains. 

As  I  san  say  but  little  concerning  the  present  state 
of  agriculture  hare,  I  make  these  general  remarks 
hoping  they  may  direct  attention  to  the  general  facts 
they  contain. 

The  simple  wants  «)f  the  natives,  which  are  bo 
easily  supplied,  are  nut  calculated  to  stimulate  them 
to  continued  and  ai^siduous  exertion ;  but  the  exam> 
pic  of  the  few  foreigners  who  have  located  in  their 
midst  already  has  elevated  their  tastes  and  increased 
thoir  desire  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized 
socirty ;  and  thiTc  are  many  striking  examples  of 
thrift  and  business  habits,  which  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  future  progress  of  this  nation  is  not  td  be 
less  rapid  in  the  improvement  of  its  business  habits, 
than  it  has  been  in  intellectual  and  fnoral  culture. 
All  that  is  needed  now  to  make  the  natives  emulous  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  is  the  example  of  foreign- 
ers who  are  ready  and  willing  to  secure  their  com- 
forts and  pleasures  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

I  am  satisfied  that  many  of  the  fruits  and  products 
of  your  climate  may  be  successfully  pultivated  here. 
Peaches  have  already  been  grown,  but  as  they  w^ere 
seedlings,  and  proved  not  to  be  of  the  best  qualities,.! 
have  heard  it  repeatedly  said  they  were  not  wortli 
cultivation.  You  see,  therefore,  how  important  it  is 
that  the  simplest  truths  in  horticultural  science  should 
be  understood.  Patience  and  successive  attempts  to 
grow  peaches  from  stones  (as  yet  the  only  practicable 
method  here,)  I  have  no  doubt  would  finally  result  in 
producing  desirable  varieties,  which  might  then  be 
propagated  by  scions  and  buds.  But  as  the  first 
attempt  was  not  satisfactory,  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  subject,  and  we  are  without  a  supply  of  that 
delicious  fruit.  So  it  has  been  with  many  other 
unsuccessful  efforts  in  horticulture — a  single  unsuc- 
cessful experiment  has  discouraged  a  second ;  and  as 
we  are  generally  without  the  Genesee  Farmer ^  or  a 
similar  paper  to  enlighten  the  community,  as  I  have 
before  suggested,  we  are  greatly  in  want  of  men  to 
give  a  practical  illustration  of  even  the  commonly 
acknowledged  truths  that  make  up  the  science  of 
agriculture. 

With  very  little  cultivation,  abundant  supplies  of 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  beans,  squashes,  tomatoes, 
and  all  the  other  common  culinary  vegetables,  are 
produced;  and  was  the  soil  simply  sufficiently  dis- 
turbed, without  any  of  the  aids-of  manure,  lime,  and 
the  many  other  auxiliaries  that  are  used  in  America, 
I  have  no  doubt  the  quantity  would  be  doubled.  The 
man  who  is  now  planting  my  garden  was  astonished 
that  I  required  him  to  move  or  stir  the  soil  beyond 
the  nan*ow  limit  of  a  contracted  basin,  before  I  per- 
mitted him  to  plant  com  to  supply  my  table — so  little 
is  known  and  practiced  of  the  essential  requisites  of 
cultivation.  A  sub-soil  plow  or  the  double  spading 
of  a  garden,  would  be  considered  entirely  a  waste. 
The  portion  of  the  earth  that  has  been  cultivated  at 
all,  has  generally  as  yet  been  only  disturbed  by  a 
Carolina  noe,  or  an  ^Oo,"  as  it  is  called  by  the 
natives,  which  is  a  clumsy  instrument  in  the  shape  of 
a  spear ;  yet,  as  I  have  remarked,  it  produces  a  rich 
reward  for  the  labor  bestowed.  Could  the  sub-soil 
be  thrown  up  and  manure  and  lime  supplied,  (the 
latter  being  very  essential,  as  the  entire  formation  of 
the  Islands  is  of  volcanic  origin,)  I  doubt  not  the  pro- 
ducts of  what  are  now  comparatively  barren  districts 
would  equal  those  of  the  Genesee  bottoms  adjacent 
to  the  lime  ridges,  and  supplied  therefrom  with  a 
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solution  of  lime.  Nature  has  done  all  that  the  most 
covetous  could  require,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  man 
will  soon  enjoy  the  rich  bounties  that  are  in  store  to 
reward  his  lal>or. 

Gorgeous  and  beautiful  are  many  of  the  flowers  of 
our  indigenous  plants  and  shrubs,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  nave  some  of  them  cultivated  in  the  hot- 
hou84«6  of  Rochester.  If  you  think  any  of  your 
Floriculturists  would  pay  the  cost  of  sending  them 
by  express  from  Boston  or  New  York,  I  will  send 
you  seeds  of  some  of  the  most  desirable.  They  very 
far  surpass  the  natural  products  of  a  colder  climate. 

If  this  general  and  hastily  written  scroll  will  in- 
terest others  it  is  at  your  service,  and  I  hope  at  some 
future  day  to  send  you  an  article  better  suited  for  an 
agricultural  paper.  Yours,  Ice., 

A.  B.  Bates. 


-^^^f%^%^^^t^^%^^- 


FABMBB'S   LABORATORY. 


The  discoveries  and  improvements  of  late  have 
added  '<  Modem  Agriculture''  to  the  list  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  erected  it  into  one  of  the  highest  dignity. 
The  intelligent  and  skilful  agriculturist  possesses,  in 
his  farm,  a  splendid  laboratory,  furnished  with  a 
thousand  chemical  agents,  by  the  action  of  which  all 
the  results  of  culture  are  obtained  ;  and  the  ancient 
alchymists  are  now  realized  by  every  scientific  far- 
mer ;  for  they  have  truly  discovered  the  philosopher's 
stone  and  derived  the  true  means  of  converting  into 
gold,  the  very  elements  of  the  earth.  By  the  aid  of 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Lobar, 
he  has  forced  the  earth,  the  rocks,  minerals,  acids 
and  alkalies,  to  yield  their  stubborn  properties,  singly 
or  in  combination,  in  relief  of  the  first  wants  of  man- 
kind. The  discoveries  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  constituents  of  the  soils,  has  taught  him  the  art 
of  adapting  the  proper  growth  to  their  peculiarities, 
rendering  the  same  land,  by  the  same  labor,  doubly 
productive,  and  the  means  of  resuscitating  exhausted 
lands,  making  them  fertile  as  virgin  soil.  The 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  implements  of 
husbandry,  the  invention  of  a  thousand  new  modes 
of  saving  labor,  by  ingenious  machinery,  and  the 
wonderful  facilities  of  transportation,  have  materially 
lessened  the  toils  and  risks  of  the  farmer,  and  con- 
tributed essentially  to  tlie  success  of  his  pursuits. — 
Befnenfs  Jour,  of  Ag.  amd  Science, 


-.%^%^fc^»^>^^^^i»- 


MiLKiNO  Cows. — ^In  your  last  year's  volume,  page 
65,  you  have  given  us  ten  rules  from  the  "Maine  Far- 
mer," to  be  observed  in  milking  a  cow — all  of  which  I 
highly  approve  of,  excepting  one,  which  is,  wetting 
the  cows  teat  with  the  first  stream  of  mil  If.  That 
practice  I  have  strong  objections  to— first,  because  it 
is  what  out; New  York  dairy  women  call  a  fww^y  trick. 
If  you  watch  snch  milkcr}»,  you  will  often  see  them 
use  so  much  milk  that  it  will  drop  from  the  hand  into 
the  pail,  carrying  with  it  the  filth  of  both  the  hand 
and  the  teat,  which  forms  a  composition  that  many 
would  ^ot  relish.  Second,  the  teat  being  left  wet  in 
the  cool  air  is  liable  to  crack.  Third,  it  is  an  unne- 
cessary practice.  A  cow  can  be  milked  equally  as 
quick,  and  with  the  same  ease,  with  a  dry  teat  as 
with  a  wet  one.  Try  it.  Rebd  Burritt. — Burdett, 
A",  y.,  1849. 


'  "^^b^l^^^^ti/^^i^ 


The  consciousness  that,  in  a  particular  matter,  we 
are  doing  right,  oflen  constitutes  more  real  enjoyment 
than  triumph  itself. 


OULTUBB  OF  INDIAN  OOBN— A  FREMHTM  OROP. 

BY  JOHN  SHELDON. 

Messrs.  ElorroRs  : — The  following  statement  of 
two  acres  of  corn  cultivated  by  me  in  the  town  of 
Leicester,  in  1847,  was  presented  to  the  Liviugston 
Co.  Agricultural  Society.  The  Society  awarded  its 
first  and  second  premiums,  ofiered  for  the  best  and 
second  best  acre  of  com  raised  in  the  county  the  year 
mentioned. 

The  two  acres  were  selected,  separate  from  each 
other,  from  a  Held  of  about  5|  acres.  The  soil  allu- 
vial, near  the  Genesee  River — ^heavily  manured  6  or 
7  years  previous  to  this  crop,  but  none  since.  Com 
had  bsen  grown  on  the  same  field  for  8  years  in  suc- 
cession, previous  to  this  crop— in  1846  aoout  50  bush- 
els per  acre.  I  commenced  plowing  it  on  the  10th 
of  May,  and  plowed  from  9  to  10  inches  deep.  Har- 
rowed and  marked  it  ready  for  planting  on  the  14th — 
finished  planting  on  the  17th — rows  3  feet  apart  each 
way — from  4  to  6  kernels  in  a  hill,  and  covered  about 
an  inch  deep.  The  seed  was  soaked  about  12  hours 
in  salt  petre,  (immediately  before  planting,)  and 
rolled  in  tar  and  plaster,  taking  care  not  to  iet  the 
sun  dry  the  seed.  On  the  7th  and  8th  days  of  June^ 
I  hoed  the  com  the  first  time — first  passing  once  each 
way  with  a  cultivator.  On.  the  28th  and  29th  of 
same  month,  passed  through  each  way  with  a  shovel 
plow,  and  hoed  second  time.  Hilled  the  corn  consid- 
erable, and  thinned  it  to  four  stalks  in  a  hill.  At 
husking  time,  agreeable  to  my  request  Col.  Hosford^ 
one  of  the  Executive  Committee,  viewed  the  corn 
standing  in  the  field  and  measured  the  ground. 

Now  for  the  result.  I  husked  and  measured  from 
the  first  acre  220]  baskets  or  bushels  of  ears — and 
from  the  second  acre,  200  baskets.  Two  bushels  of 
ears,  measured  in  the  above  manner,  made  one  bush- 
el and  3  pints  of  shelled  com — and  assuming  that 
every  two  bushels  of  ears  would  yield  the  same  quan- 
tity, the  produce  of  the  two  acres,  in  shelled  corn,  was 
as  follows  :  From  the  first  acre  115^  bushels,  and 
from  the  second  104  bushels  and  22  quarts.  The 
com  was  all  measured  with  care  by  myself,  in  a  bas- 
ket which  held  a  trifle  over  a  bushel  when  even  full, 
at  which  height  I  measured,  thinking  I  could  be  more 
accurate  than  by  heaping  it.  It  was  measured  in  a 
sealed  half  bushel,  by  which  the  basket  was  also 
measured. 

The  variety  of  corn  grown  was  the  8  rowed  white 
flint.  The  expense  of  cultivating  the  first  acre  was 
as  follows  :  Plowing,  harrowing  and  marking,  $2 — 
planting  and  hoeing  twice,  f  3 — cultivating  and  plow- 
ing, $1 — seed  25  cents — husking  (115 J  bushels  at 
every  10th,  1 1  \  bushels  at  50  cent?  per  bushel,)  $5.75 
—making  in  all  $12.  Deduct  this  from  crop  (115} 
bushels,  at  50  cents,)  $57.75  and  stalks  $6,  and  it 
leaves  net  profit  $51.75.  Second  acre,  com  $52.33 
— stalks  $5  50;  expense  of  cultivating  as  above, 
except  husking,  $11.48 — leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$46.35. 

This  crop  received  the  most  thorough  cultivation 
in  every  respect.  I  was  particularly  careftil  at  each 
hoeing  to  stir  ev^ry  part  of  the  surface  thoroughly, 
and  to  do  the  plowing  so  as  to  turn  it  topsy  turvey 
and  pulverize  the  soil  completely  in  the  process.  In 
slSort  I  aimed  to  have  every  part  of  it  done  in  a  far- 
mer like  manner,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  was  well 
rewarded  therefor — which  I  believe  to  be  the  almost  >■ 
invariable  result  from    thorough    cultivation. 

MoscotOf  Livingston  Co,y  JV*.  F.,  1849. 
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Ahond  the  f^enomena  of  waterfalls  and  river 
gorges  the  Catanct  of  Niagaja  is  jusUy  rejrarded  as 
ha'.iling  the  first  rink,  and  ne  sl&ndiug  an  index  in 
the  path  of  time,  by  which  the  influence  of  nu 
hcrlcBB  ages  upon  the  surface  of  our  planet  may  be 
recorded.  Its  present,  its  former  and  its  proxpective 
conditions  have  engaged  the  investigation  and  specu- 
lation of  many  philosophers.  The  poasible  conse- 
quence of  its  entire  reduction,  and  the  drainage  of 
the  upper  lakcg,  have  excited  the  wonder  and  appre- 
hensioiiB  of  many.  The  estimated  time  of  iu  reces- 
sion has  sprinkled  my  hairs  among  the  fresh  locks 
of  the  young  and  blooming  earth,  and  alarmed  those 
who  would  consider  her  still  youthful  io  years. 

But  amid  all  these  speculations,  Niagara  still  re- 
mains ;  the  thunder  of  Its  cataract  still  reverberates 
through  ita  deep  chasms,  and  itsocean  of  waters  ititl 
rolls  on  as,  unknown  to  the  white  man,  it  tolled  a 
tbousand  years  ago.    When  we  come  to  the  investi- 

Stion  of  facto,  we  fimi  that,  except  to  travelers  and 
;  aborigines,  Niagara  wm  unknown  until  within 
the  last  fifty  years  ;  and  that  even  during  tiis  time 
no  accurate  observaUone  have  been  made,  no  monu- 
ment erected  to  determine  «hether  the  falls  are  retro- 
grading or  not.  The  testimony  of  living  witnesses 
and  historical  evidence  unite  in  confirming  the  opin- 
ion that  the  water  is  wearing  away  the  rock,  and 
that  the  outline  of  the  falls  has  changed.  From 
these  general  observations,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
they  have  receded  at  the  rale  of  about  forty  feet  in  fifty 
years.  Without  pretending  to  question  the  accura- 
cy of  this  or  any  other  estimate  of  the  kind,  or  Io 
establish  any  rate  of  retrogression  in  the  falls,  we 
may  examine  its  present,  and  from  numerous  facts 
infer  its  past  cooditiun,  and  from  these  we  are  enti- 


tled to  draw  an  inference  for  the  future,  though  with- 
out specifying  time. 

Both  in  relation  to  the  former  condition  and  to  the 
future  recession  of  the  falls,  we  may  regard  the  prob- 
lem as  undecided  with  respect  to  time.  So  many 
distuihlng  causes  are  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves, that,  although  the  great  principles  may  bo  re- 
garded as  established,  still  it  ia  impossible  to  calcu- 
late accurately  the  effect  of  these  minor  influences. 
The  recession  of  every  mile  changes  the  whole  as- 
pect :  new  elements  are  brought  into  operation  ;  the 
nature  of  the  strata  varies  ;  the  relative  height  of 
certain  portions,  and  the  elevation  of  the  whole  cas- 
cade is  altered  ;  and  we  have  had  time  to  observe 
only  one  of  the  phases,  end  to  reason  from  that  to 
the  future,  befere  the  conditton  is  changed,  and  we 
must  take  into  the  account  new  influences,  w'hich  the 
previous  changes  have  called  into  operation. 

The  great  difference  in  elevation  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
Cataract  of  Niagara,  form  one  of  the  DKist  striking 
features  in  the  topography  of  Western  New  York. 
The  difference  in  elevation  of  the  upper  great  lakes 

comparatively  small,  they  being  nearly  in  the  range 
of  the  sb^ke  of  the  strata,  while  the  passage  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  is  directly  across  the  line 
of  dip.*  Lake  Erie  is  334  feel  above  Lake  Ontario, 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  descent  from  bne  to  the 
other  is  overcome  by  the  rapids  and  falls  of  the 
Niagara  river  in  the  space  of  one  mile. 

Jfiagara  Limettone.—hfiiWtn  argillaceous  liftie- 
Btone  forms  the  bed  of  passage  from  the  soft  shale  r 
below,  to  Iho  purer  limestone  above.  When  freshly 
iposed  it  is  often  of  a  dark  or  bluish  color,  but  soon 
chsnges  to  light  gray  or  ashen  \  and  though  variable 
in  character,  it  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  the 
group  as  far  as  observed.  It  forms  a  good  hydraulic 
cement,  where  it  has  been  used  for  that  purpose. 


■Thi  gKilnclHl  potltlosi  0 
i«  hlKhnC  ud  the  Icwtn  o 
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In  the.  eastern  part  of  the  district^  these  beds  of 
passage  are  succeeded  by  a  dark  bluish  gray,  sub- 
crystalline  limestone,  of  a  rough  fracture,  and  sepa- 
rated into  thin  courses  by  dark  shaly  matter.  When 
not  too  much  divided  by  seams,  it  forms  a  durable 
building  material.  This  again  is  succeeded  by  a 
coarse-grained  concretionary  mass  in  irregular  lay- 
ers, exhibiting  an  appearance  as  if  much  dis- 
turbed while  In  a  semi-fiuid  or  yielding  condition. 
The  concretions  often  present  cavities  lined  with 
crystals,  or  the  remains  of  some  fossil  body.  The 
upper  strata  are  finer  grained,  with  a  resinous  lustre; 
and  on  weathering  the  surface  is  harsh  and  sandy  to 
the  touch  ;  this,  however,  seems  due  to  the  presence 
of  ma^fnesia  rather  than  silex. 

Agricultural  Characters, — ^The  two  members  of 
this  group  are  marked,  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  a 
difference  in  tho  soil.  The  destruction  of  the  shale 
has  given  rise  to  a  clay,  which  mingling  with  the 
more  sandy  productions  of  the  Medina  sandstone  on 
the  north,  has  produced  a  soil  of  unequalled  fertility; 
and  there  is  rarely^  if  ever,  to  be  found  a  better 
wheat-growing  soi^i^than  the  portion  overlying  this 
rock.  In  some  places  it  has  a  greater  amount  of 
argillaceous  matter  than  is  desirable,  and  forms  a 
stiff  soil ;  but  where  the  slope  of  the  surface  is  suffi- 
cient for  ef^tual  drainage,  it  produces  no  inconve- 
nience. 

The  soil  covering  the  limestone,  particularly  where 
it  is  a  little  elevated  above  the  country  on  the  north, 
is  of  a  loamy  character,  the  argillaceous  nature  of 
the  mass  below  having  had  little  influence.  In  many 
places  however,  for  a  small  extent,  the  surface  is 
clayey,  and  even  extremely  so,  as  if  the  materials  of 
the  lower  rock  had  been  deposited  upon  the  higher. 
An  example  of  this  kind  occurs  a  little  west  of  the 
village  of  Lockport,  where  the  limestone  is  covered 
by  a  clayey  soil,  while  a  mile  or  two  further  east,  the 
soil  is  a  light  loam.  The  latter  character  also  pre- 
vails in  some  places  near  Rochester,  and  at  other 
points  along  tne  outcrop  of  this  limestone.  This 
character  of  the  soil,  together  with  the  rapid  drain- 
age to  which  it  is  subjected,  from  the  fissures  or 
joints  in  the  limestone,  as  well  as  the  proximity  of 
the  rock  to  the  surface^  has  given  rise  to  a  difierent 
growth  of  timber,  which  every  where  marks  the 
limestODe  terrace.  While  the  country  on  the  north 
and  south  sustains  a  forest  of  maple,  beech,  elm,  ash, 
and  the  associated  foiest  trees ;  that  along  this  lime- 
stone is  indicated  by  oak,  chestnut,  and  oSiers  of  the 
same  nature. — JSTatural  IS»tory  of  J^Tew  York. 

TKB  POTATO  DI8BA8B. 
BT  R.  H.  HOTT,  V.  D. 

Mbssrs.  ESDrroRS: — ^I  have  been  solicited,  for  the 
past  four  years  Co  give  my  views  and  observations  in 
regard  to  the  causes,  &c.,  of  potato  rot.  It  is  now 
nearly  twenty  years  since  I  first  discovered  a 
worm  in  the  potato  yine,  and  which  I  little  thought 
of  then,  but  which,  fit>m  mature  observation  and 
research,  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  cause  of  the  potato 
rot.  I  observed,  at  that  time,  only  an  occasional 
worm,  and  probably  every  farmer  of  experience  and 
observation  can  recollect  for  the  last  twenty  years 
occasionallyfinding  a  rotten  potato  in  his  fields  while 
digging*  There  has  been  notice  ^iven  of  this  worm 
within  Uie  last  two  years  by  two  individuals,  but  no 
particular  description  of  it. 

I  have  confined  my  observations,  particularly  for 


the  last  seven  years,  to  the  ravages  of  this  worm:  of 
which,  if  it  were  necessary  I  could  obtain  abunoant 
evidence.  Like  the  caterpillar  tribe  it  is  first  gene- 
rated from  an  egg,  which  ipttsa  a  chrysalis  state, 
lies  dormant  in  that  state  through  the  winter,  and 
changes  (from  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun)  to 
a  small  white  miller,  that  resembles  in  every  respect 
that  which  infests  the  apple  and  other  fruit  trees; 
although  a  perfectly  distinct  species.  The  miller 
deposits  an  egg  or  eggs,  the  last  of  May,  or  begin- 
ning of  June,  either  on  the  vine,  or  on  the  ground 
near  it — mostly  I  thiiik  on  the  vine-^which  hatches 
in  from  one  to  three  days,  depending  on  the  weather. 
This  produces  the  small  worm,  probably,  described 
by  Mr.  Bartholomew,  although  I  have  not  discov- 
ered it  pointed  at  either  end.  While  in  the  larva 
state  it  is  from  five  to  eight  lines  in  length,  but 
attains  that  of  an  inch  or  more;  The  back  is  a  light 
brown  color,  the  head  darker,  belly  white,  with  six 
legs,  three  on  each  side,  near  the  head.  I  have  killed 
many  thousands  of  them,  by  cutting  off  the  vine 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  slitting  it  open 
lengthwise,  and  have  universally  found  this  descrip- 
tion of  worm,  and  very  active,  squirming  and  throw- 
ing itself  into  various  attitudes,  but  never  attempting 
to  crawl  off.  It  perforates  a  hole  in  die  vine  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  up  to  one-half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  top,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  hole  bigger 
than  a  common  darning  needle.  It  works  its  way 
up  and  down  the  vine^  making  it  a  complete  hollow 
tube.  The  situation  it  remains  in  durin£f  the  winter 
I  am  unable  to  say,  never  having  been  shle  to  detect 
it  in  any  condition.  I  have  found  it  often  in  weeds 
growing  among  potatoes,  and  in  com  stalks  planted 
by  the  side  of  them.  When  it  infests  the  com  stalk 
it  commences  at  the  top  before  tasseling,  and  works 
its  way  downward,  in  a  measure  destroying  the  stalk. 
(I  would  here  say  that  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Andrrson,  of  Painted  Post^  Steuben  Co., 
N.  Y.,  for  his  assistance  in  discovering  this  insect 
in  the  winged  state,  and  in  the  deposition  of  its 
eg?s.)  After  entering  the  vine  it  works  its  way  up 
and  down,  eating  all  the  soft  spongy  part  of  it  down 
Xf\  the  very  bottom,  to  the  commencement  of  the  first 
root,  not  molesting  that  or  the  small  branches. 

And  now  having  given  all  thatl  have  been  able  to 
leam  of  its  ravages  upon  the  vine,  its  diflbrent  states. 
Sec.,  I  would  say  a  few  words  upon  the  decomposition 
or  rot  of  the  potato.  I  have  examined  hunareds  of 
hills  in  the  last  six  years,  and  have  universally  found 
that,  where  there  was  a  hollow  vine,  there  was  a 
rotten  potato. at  the  termination  of  it — the  small 
branches  of  roots  having,  as  universally,  sound 
potatoes.    East  T&Wfumdy  Hwr&n  Co^  OJkio^  1849. 

Wb  are  compelled  to  omit  some  experiments  and 

rulations  embraced  in  the  above  article.  In  fact 
subject  has  become  so  hackneyed,  that  we  have 
declined  publishing  the  thousand  theories  and  histo- 
ries of  tnis  disease;  but  Dr.  Hott  is  so  certain  of 
his  discoveries  that  we  relented,  although  entirely  con- 
trary to  our  views  and  examinations.  In  short,  it  is 
a  subject  as  inscratable  as  the  cause  of  the  cholera, 
and  whether  it  is  tuberic,  atmospheric  or  parasitic,  is 
far  from  settled;  and  the  only  preventive  to  be  reUed 
on,  is  to  plant  early,  on  dry  high  ground,  that  is  not 
rich,  or  been  recentiy  manured. — ^Ed. 


^^%^s^t^s^^^^^- 


Doiv't  give  the  boys  the  poorest  tools,  and  then 
complain  because  they  can't  keep  up  with  men  in 
planting,  hoeing,  be. 
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METEOROLOaT..-OLIMATOLOaY. 

BT    L,    WETHERELL. 

Some  account  of  the  variatiotu  ofUemparature  upon  the  sftr- 
face  of  the  earthy  with  a  statement  of  some  of  the  ccutses 
that  produce  them. 

That  department  of  meteorology  denominated 
climatulogy,  is  of  great  interest  to  man  in  every  re- 
lation of  his  earthl/  existence.  But  none  feels  a 
more  direct  interest  in  this  subject  than  he  whose  la- 
bora  are  nothing  worth  unless  aided  by  the  seasona- 
ble distribution  of  light,  heat  and  moisture. 

The  sun  is  the  source  of  both  light  and  heat,  with- 
out whose  rays  vegetable  and  animal  life  would  soon 
cease  from  this  planet.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
these  are  not  equally  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  This  is  owinff  to  the  following  causes, 
viz:  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun, 
the  diurnal  rotation  upon  its  own  axis,  the^nclination 
of  its  poles ;  also,  the  effect  of  geographical  posi- 
tion, configuration  and  altitude.  In  consequence  of 
the  earth's  annual  motion  the  position  of  the  sun  in 
the  heavens  apparently  changes.  The  path  of  the 
sun  thus  described  is  called  the  elliptk;  intersecting 
the  celestial  equator  at  an  angle  of  23^  28',  on  the 
21st  of  March  and  September  of  every  year.  On 
each  of  these  days,  at  noon,  tlie  sun's  rays  fall  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  earth's  surface  at  every  place 
upon  the  terrestrial  equator,  and  falling  very  obliquely 
at  the  poles. 

Two  imaginf>ry  circles  are  drawn  parallel  to  the 
•equator,  each  23°  28'  from  it ;  the  one  north  is  called 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer^  and  the  one  south  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn.  Over  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
embraced  between  the  tropics  the  heat  Js  distributed 
with  something  like  equality  ;  that  is  to  say,  unless 
varie  1  by  altitude. 

Geographers  have  divided  the  earth  into  five  zones 
or  belts — the»first,  or  torrid  zone,  is  3,243  miles 
in  breadth,  containing  77,700,000  square  miles ; 
second,  the  two  temperate,  each  about  2,970  miles  in 
breadth,  each  containing  50,000,000  square  miles ; 
and,  third,  the  two  frigid,  each  1,663  miles  wide,  em- 
bracing each  8,000,000  square  miles.  Instead  of  this 
division  the  ancients  used  the  word  climate  to  signify 
that  obliquity  of  the  sphere  with  respect  to  the  hori- 
zon from  which  results  the  inequality  of  day  and 
night.  The  day  and  night  are  of  equal  length  on 
the  equator — soon  varying  as  the  poles  are. approach- 
ed either  north  or  south. 

The  follovt  ing  table,  copied  from  **  Mulleins  Meteo- 
rology," will  give  a  very  good  view  of  this  use  of  the 
word  climate  ;  also  showing  the  length  of  the  day  in 
diflerent  latitudes: — 

Polar  elevation.  Length  of  the  lon^Fest  day. 

0  12  hours. 

16dcg.  44min 13      " 

30    '*    48    "    14      " 

49    "    22    "    16      " 

63    "    22    "   20      " 

66    "    32    **    24      " 

73    "    39    "   3  monlba. 

90    "  6       " 

Some  of  the  ancients,  instead  of  nine  divisions, 
mr.de  twenty-four  between  the  equator  and  the  polar 
circles,  and  six  between  the  polar  circles  and  the 
poles — the  former  called  half-hour  climates:  because, 
from  one  to  the  other  the  length  of  the  day  is  in- 
creased half  an  hour ;  the  latter  called  month  cli- 


mates, because  between  any  two  of  the  lines,  as  the 
pole  is  approached,  there  is  a  difference  of  a  month 
in  time. 

The  annual  mean  temperature  uf  a  belt  1,390  miles 
wide,  embracing  10^  each  side  of  the  equator,  and  oa 
a  level  with  the  sea-coast,  is  said  to  be  about  82^ — 
varying,  however,  whether  an  eastern  or  westera 
coast,  always  higher  on  the  western.  The  sun  be- 
ing twice  vertical  in  the  year  to  every  place  lying  in 
the  hot  zone,  every  place  situated  within  this  belt  has 
two  summers  and  two  winters  every  twelvemonth. 
The  difierence  of  temperature  is  so  trifling  as  scarce- 
ly to  attract  attention.  At  Cumana,  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, situated  at  10^  north  latitude,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  winter  is  80  J^ ;  and  that  of  the  three  hot- 
ter months  is  only  83}^.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Havana,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  situated  23^  n.  lat., 
is  78^ ;  that  of  Madras,  in  lat.  13^  is  8P ;  that  of 
Manilla,  the  principal  of  the  Philippine  islands,  in 
latitude  15^,  is  the  same  as  Havana.  The  tempera- 
ture here  is  remarkable  for  its  equaminity. 

The  annual  mean  temperature  of  Massowa  (Abys- 
sinia, 15^^  s.  lat.)  87-6^  ;  of  Mexico,  (19^  n.  laU) 
62^  ;  of  Lisbon,  (38 jo  n.  l.)61.40  ;  of  Madrid,  (40 J 
n.  I.)  57-4°;  Baltimore,  (39^  n.  1.)  53<5  ;  of  Paris, 
(49^  n.  1.)51.3  0  ;  London,  (51 J  ©  n.l.)  50.9®  : 
Vienna,  (48  n.  \.)  50.1  ©  ;  of  Geneva,  (46  «  n.  1.) 
49.3^  ;  of  Berlin,  Edinburgh,  Hamburgh,  and 
Tubingen,  ^the  first  52 J  •=> ,  the  second  53 J  ° ,  and  the 
third  56  o ,  and  the  fourth,  48J  n.  1.)  each  47.6  ^  ;  of 
Rochester,  (43°  n.  1.)  about  48®  ;  of  Petersburjrh, 
(60©  n.  1.)  38.2  ®;ofNortli  Cape,  (71°  n.L)32.1^; 
and  of  Melville  Island,  (75®  n.  1.)  1.75  below  zero. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  of  the  lant  place 
mentioned,  is  28.2  below  zero ;  of  the  spring  3. 1  be- 
low; of  the  summer  37.1  above;  and  the  autumn 
0.4  below  zero ;  the  coldest  month,  February,  35.8 
below  zero. 

As  will  be  well  recollected  by  those  who  read  the 
article  on  the  *^  Distribution  of  Plants,"  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Farmer,  it  is  found  to  be  much  colder 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  either  continent  than  on  the 
western ;  that  is  when  the  annual  temperature  of 
places  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America  is  compared 
with  those  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  a  remark- 
able difi^rence  is  seen.  Nain,  on  the  coast  of  La- 
brador, 57  ®  n.  lat.,  has  an  average  temperature  of 
26.5  ®  ;  Christiana,  in  Norway,  60  ®  n.  lat.,  average 
temperature  42.7  ° . 

The  average  temperature  of  Quebec  is  42  ® ,  while 
that  of  Amsterdam,  5J  ®  further  north,  has  an  aver- 
age temperature  of  52  ® .  Halifax  lies  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Bordeaux,  New  York  with  Naples.  The 
average  temperature  of  Halifax  is  13°  lower  than 
Bordeaux  ;  and  that  of  New  York  7  ®  lower  than 
Naples.  As  the  equator  is  approached  these  dillor- 
ences  gradually  diminish,  as  seen  by  comparing  St. 
Augustine  and  Cairo;  each,  situated  30°  n.  lat.,  has 
almost  the  same  degree  of  temperature. 

New  Archangel,  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  has 
nearly  the  same  lat.  as  Nain  on  the  opposite  coast ; 
yet  its  average  temperature  is  19  deg.  above  that  of 
Nain.  Pekin  is  further  south  than  Naples  ;  yet  the 
former  being  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  has 
an  average  temperature  of  9  deg.  lower  than  that  of 
the  latter.  In  the  northeast  of  Ireland,  lat.  55  ° ,  the 
average  temperature  of  the  winter  is  about  8  de*;* 
above  freezing  point :  here  the  myrtle  thrives  as  well 
as  in  Portugal.    On  the  coast  of  Devonshire  the 
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Camelia  Japonica  aod  the  Fuschia  Cocdnea  winter 
in  the  open  air. 

But  it  is  time  to  notice  the  causes  of  this  unequal 
distribution  of  heat  over  the  same  latitude  and  altitude 
of  the  earth's  surface.  These  are  here  presented  as 
condensed  from  MuUer's  work,  already  quoted  from. 
Muller  says  that,  ^<In  the  northern  temperate  zone, 
southwest  and  northeast  winds  prevail,  the  former 
from  the  equatorial  regions,  bearing  with  it  the  genial 
influences  already  noticed.  The  second  cause,  to 
which  Europe  owes  its  relatively  warm  climate,  is, 
that  in  the  equatorial  region,  it  is  bounded  on  the 
Boutli  by  Africa,  whose  vast  extent  of  desert  and  sand 
render  it  extremely  hot,  exposed  as  they  are  to  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun«  A  heated  current  of  this  air 
is  continually  rising  from  these  glowing  hot  sandy 
wastes,  and  is  borne  over  Europe,  where  it  mingles 
with  the  air  and  greatly  elevates  its  temperature. — 
Finally;  the  Gulf  Stream  contributes  greatly  toward 
rendering  the  European  temperature  milder  than  that 
of  other  countries  of  the  same  latitude  and  altitude. 
This  stream  or  current  has  its  origin  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  the  temperature  of  the  w^ater  is  87 
deg;  This  heated  water  is  home  off  toward  the 
coast  of  Europe,  and  in  lat.  between  45  ®  and  60  ® 
the  temperature  in  January  varies  from  51  deg.  to  48. 
And  there  are  two  other  important  causes  to  be  men- 
tioned, viz. :  there  are  no  mountains  to  interrupt  these 
currents  of  warm  air  on  the  southwest  and  west ;  and 
secondly,  Europe  does  not  extend  so  far  north  as 
either  America  or  Asia — and  it  is  also  protected  by 
northern  seas  which  greatly  modify  the  cold  from  the 
north."  ^ 

Thus  are  presented  a  few  of  the  great  facts  which 
go  to  make  u]f  the  science  of  Climatology. 

Rochester,  April,  1849. 

Spirit  of  tl)e  ^Igricnltural  JJuss. 

Washing  Sheep. — A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer 
layB  he  woahcd  his  sheep  last  spring  in  tiie  following  man- 
ner— B8  recommended  by  an  experienced  wool  dealer  : — 

I  took  a  trough  that  would  hold  about  a  barrel,  and  filled  it 
with  soap  suds.  1  laid  a  board  on  one  edge  of  the  trough, 
slanting  towards  the  trough,  so  that  when  a  sheep  was  dipped 
and  taken  on  to  tho  bovd  the  water  would  dniih  into  the 
trouffh.  A  boy  took  the  hind  legs  of  the  sheep,  and  1  took 
the  fi>re  legs,  and  turned  their  bock  into  the  trough  ;  then 
raised  them  out  on  the  board  and  sqneezed  the  wool  thor- 
oughlv  with  our  homls.  When  the  soop  suds  grew  low  we 
would  add  more — having  a  quantity  or  diasofved  soap  in 
readiness.    The  suds  should  be  made  very  strong. 

When  we  had  thus  soaked  tliem  all,  we  commenced  wash* 
ing.  I  found  the  wool  whiter  and  cleaner  than  I  ever  got  it 
before  without  soap,  though  1  have  helped  to  wash  sheep 
more  than  twenty  years.  And  when  we  came  to  shear  the 
sheep,  we  found  the  ticka  all  dead.  Not  more  than  four  live 
ticks  were  found  on  any  one  sheep. 

Feack  Posts. — ^A  practical  former  informs  the  Hartford 
Times,  that  in  taking  up  a  fence  that  had  been  set  fourteen 
years,  he  noticed  that  some  of  the  posts  remained  neorly 
sound,  while  others  were  rotted  off  at  the  bottom.  On  look- 
ing for  the  cause,  he  found  that  those  posts  that  were  set 
limb  part  down,  or  inverted  from  the  way  they  grew,  were 
eouna.  Those  that  were  set  as  they  grew  were  rotted  o£ 
This  foct  is  worthy  the  attention  of  Uie  farmers. 

Scare  Crow^s. — We  have  for  severaLyears  used  sheets  of 
bright  tin,  tied  to  slanting  poles  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length. 
Six  or  eight  sheets  are  sumcient  for  an  acre,  and  they  have 
proved  to  ne  the  cheapest  and  best  scare-crows  we  have  used. 
The  motion  given  the  sheets  by  the  wind,  causes  a  brilliant 
reflection  of  light  at  every  turn,  when  the  sun  shines,  and 
no  crow  has  ever  troubled  our  corn  fields  while  the  tins  re- 
mained suspended  upon  the  poles. — BoHou  Culthoator. 


Chinese  Hemp. — French  agriculture  has  recently  been  en- 
riched by  a  very  important  new  production.  This  ^treeiotis 
article  is  the  Chinese  hemp,  the  seeds  of  whicU  were  im- 
ported into  France  by  M.  Sticr,  a  member  of  the  Frencii  em- 
ijossy  in  China  and  has  been  cultivated  and  nalurulized  at 
Marseilles  by  M.  Garnier  Savaiier.  This  hemp,  th<'- repro- 
duction of  which  is  now  secured  by  the  seeds  whit  ii  have 
ripened  in  the  best  posiible  manner,  grows  to  n  luight  of 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  feet,  the  stalk  is  from  5  to  ti  inch- 
es in  circamference,  each  plant  produces  from  two  to  three 
kilograms  of  seed,  and  furnishes  thread  enough  to  make  a 
yard  of  superb  lawn,  superior  in  beauty  and  quitlity  to  any 
obtained  from  French  mnterinls.  Tho  oultivnlion  of  the 
plant  in  the  south  of  France  will  be  the  more  precioos  to  the 
country  as  a  climate  of  the  temperature  of  that  rcpion  is  ne- 
cessary for  its  fructirication,  and  its  seeds  will  find  a  ready 
sale  in  other  countries  where  the  beeds  will  not  ripen,  hut 
where  the  filaments  may  be  produced.  The  South  will  thus 
have  a  double  advantage.  Some  specimens  of  this  pinnt 
were  exhibited  at  the  Agricultural  Show  at  Monipolier. 
The  height  of  it  w;a8  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet. 


Grafting  Chisel. — The  above  is  probably  the  best  form 
for  R  Grafting  Chisel.  The  wide  edge  is  used  for  splitting 
the  stock,  after,  being  cut  off  with  a  fine  pruning  saw.  The 
two  pointed  ends  are  used  to  open  the  same  to  receive  the 
scions. 

5rARKiN0  Sheep. — ^An  agriculturist  aays,  I  wish  to  im- 
press it  upon  every  one  who  keeps  a  flock,  if  aot  more  thon 
half  a  dozen,  that  Venetian  red  is  the  best  thing  thni  I  ever 
saw  used  to  paint-mark  sheep.  It  is,  as  most  oil  know,  a 
cheap  red  paint,  only  a  few  cents  a  pound,  and  one  pound 
will  mark  a  thousand.  Take  a  pinch  of  dry  powder,  and 
draw  the  thumb  and  finger  through  the  wool  upon  the  par- 
ticular spot  you  would  mark,  loosing  the  powder  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  will  combine  with  the  oil  of  the  wool,  and  make 
a  bright  red  mark  that  rains  will  never  vrash  out,  and  which 
will  endure  from  one  shearing  to  another,  but  does  not  injure 
the  wool.    It  is  readily  cleansed  out  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  Striped  Bug. — We  find  in  the  Vermont  Agriculturist 
the  following,  recommended  as  a  sovereign  renicdv  for  that 
pest  of  the  melon  vines  —  the  striped  bug.  *'Take  half  a 
peck  of  manure  from  the  hen-roost,  put  it  in  an  old  tub  or 
box,  and  add  four  gallons  of  water.  In  twenty-four  hours, 
by  stirring  it  two  or  three  times,  it  will  be  ready  for  use. — 
Put  half  a  pint  of  this  liquid  upon  a  hill  of  melons  or  squashes, 
and  the  striped  bugs  will  certainly  vanish.  At  ieost  we  have 
found  it  so  on  repeated  trials,  for  several  successive  seasons. 
The  bugs  may  not  every  one  vanish  on  the  first  trial;  and 
they  may  re-oppeiur;  but  we  have  never  had  a  vine  injured 
after  this  appliration.  Besides  protecting  the  vines,  this 
liquid  is  the  very  best  of  manure,  and  tlie  application  may  be 
frequently  repeated,  wettins  the  leaves  if  a  stray  bus  or  two 
should  linger  on  them,  wi3iout  apprehending  any  harm. — 
The  manure  tub  will  bear  to  be  filled  up  several  times  w  iih 
fresh  water.  The  only  objection  to  this  plan  is  made  by  the 
olfactory  nerves." 

New  Invention  in  Baking. — The  Glasgow  Citizen 
(Scotch  Paper,)  says  that  a  machine  has  been  invented  in 
that  city  which  both  kneads  the  dough  and  moulds  the  loaves 
into  the  required  shape,  ready  for  the  oven.  One  mncbine 
not  quite  a  yard  in  length  and  18  inches  in  breadth,  by  the 
attendance  of  one  man  accomplished  as  much  work  as  five 
bakers,  and  the  bread  was  of  the  best  quality.  The  Citizen 
also  says,  that ''  by  a  new  and  original  process  of  mixing  and 
kneading,  which  can  be  done  either  with  or  without  barm 
(yeast)  tlie  usual  loss  of  weight  attributed  to  evaporation  in 
'  raising  the  sponge^  is  avoided,  and  a  great  saving  of  Hour, 
as  wellas  time  and  labor  is  effected." 

Clover  Skkd  Sown  with  Buckwheat. — On  a  lote  visit 
to  Hydepork,  we  were  shown  several  fields  of  heavy  clover 
on  the  form  of  J.  W.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  which  was  sown  lost 
season,  with  buckwheat  and  timothy.  The  soil  is  a  gravel- 
ly loam,  and  the  grass  exhibits  a  burthen  superior  to  that 
generally  sown  in  the  spring.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  prac- 
tice of  Judge  Van  Bergen,  of  Coxaackie,  who  is  one  of  our 
most  successful  farroen. 
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HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

EDITED   BY   P.    BARRY. 

Thbrs  is  no  other  branch  of  horticultural  practice 
more  discussed^  and  withal,  less  understood,  than 
the  simple  matter  of  treb  plantimo.  To  plant  a 
tree  properly  means  more  than  to  dig  a  hole  and  put 
the  roots  into  it,  and  cover  them  with  earth:  yet  more 
than  half,  we  might  say  three-fourths,  of  those  who 
do  plant,  consider  this  the  only  necessary  process, 
and  wonder  when  they  have  done  it  that  their  trees 
do  not  grow  well.  Every  planter  should  remember 
that  few  trees  are  in  the  proper 'state  to  plant  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  nursery.  The  nurserymen  desire 
to  have  their  trees  well  clothed  with  branches;  and 
if  replanted  with  all  these  branches  left  entire,  k  tree 
will  either  die  the  first  season  or  make  a  very  feeble 
efibrt  at  living.  Grow  it  cannot,  for  the  roots  that 
would  have  fed  and  sustained  all  these  branches 
have  been  mutilated  and  disabled  from  performing 
their  usual  functions  until  they  have  emitted  new 
roots. 

Now  some  trees  form  roots  much  quicker  than 
others — and  some  soils  and  seasons  are  much  more 
favorable  for  the  development  of  roots  than  others — 
80  that  certain  kinds  of  trees,  apd  in  certain  soils,  a 
transplanted  tree  will  bear  a  large  head  and  numerous 
side  branches,  and  yet  live  and  grow,  w^hile  other 
trees  in  other  soils  will  remain  a  year  before  any 
considerable  number  of  new  roots  have  been  formed. 
Among  fruit  trees,  the  apple,  the  quince  and  the 
peach  emit  roots  much  more  freely  than  the  pear, 
plum  and  cherry — and  in  light,  sandy,  friable  soils 
form  much  more  easily  than  in  stiff,  moist,  adhesive 
soils  These  are  familiar  facts  to  all  cultivators,  and 
they  serve  as  a  guide  in  planting. 

But  under  all  circumstances  it  is  unsafe  to  plant  a 
tree  without  reducing  its  branches  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  root,  and  general 
derangement  inseparable  from  removal.  Liet  us  take, 
for  instance,  an  apple  tree,  six  feet  high,  with  a  fine 
head  and  numerous  side  branchess.  \rhi8  tree  was 
growing  vigorously  in  the  nursery,  with  its  roots 
spread  out  and  well  at  home  in  the  soil;  but  the  tree 
is  dug  and  pulled  up^  part  of  its  large  roots  are  cut 
oW,  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  dragged  ofl^  and 
before  it  is  planted  a  great  many  more  are  dried 
or  rotted  and  killed  off.  Thus  the  tree  is  left  minus 
a  great  portion  of  its  feeding  roots,  on  which  the  top 
must  depend  for  support.  Its  nice  balance,  which 
nature  and  art  gave  it  in  the  nursery  rows,  is  de- 
stroyed, and  without  some  compensation  it  can- 
not live — ^at  least  it  cannot  grow  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  opening  buds  seek  for  nourishment, 
but  after  the  little  stock  laid  up  previously  is  ex- 
hausted, they  can  find  none,  and  perish  they  must. 

How  often  have  we  heard  people  say,  ^  my  trees 
leaved  out  nicely,  but  died  away  immediately  after;*' 
and  this  was  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  roots — they 
could  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  mass  of  buds 
struffgling  to  grow.  The  cause  might  be  in  a  lar^e 
hem,  small  or  poor  roots,  an  unfavorable  soil,  or  m 
all  combined.  Now  hew  are  planters  to  guard 
against  these  difiiculties?  Simply  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  judgment  in  the  matter.  If  a  tree  has 
attained  considerable  size,  and  has  a  branching  head, 
these  branches  should  be  cut  back  according  to  cir- 


cumstances. A  tree  with  large  and  healthy  roots, 
and  abundance  of  fibres,  will  sustiun  a  much  greater 
amount  of  head  than  a  tree  with  short,  poor  or  badly 
mutilated  roots,  and  few  fibres.  Apples,  Quinces  or 
Peaches  will  bear  more  head  than  pears  or  plums, 
and  so  on.  Trees  taken  fresh  from  the  soil  and 
replanted  do  not  require  the  same  degree  of  cutting' 
as  those  that  have  been  transported  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. Trees  that  are  planted  in  a  light,  mellow, 
warm  soil,  favorable  to  the  formation  of  roots,  will 
require  less  cutting  than  those  planted  in  a  colder, 
stiffer  soil,  where  roots  will  be  emitted  slowly.  Trees 
taken  up  with  the  earth  around  the  roots,  and  ever- 
greens, are  the  only  exceptions.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  circumstances  to  be  well  considered  by  every 
one  who  plants  a  tree. 

Pruning  and  cutting  back,  must  not  only  be  done, 
but  done  well.  It  is  next  to  manslaughter  to  cut 
and  slash  the  branches  of  a  tree  with  an  old  rusty 
saw-edged  jack-knife.  It  is  nothing  else  than  tree- 
slaughter,  and  there  are  thousands  that  ou£;ht  to  be 
con^cted  of  it  this  moment,  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years  pilgrimage  on  a  treeless  prairie,  for  their  cruelty 
and  carelessness.  It  would  fare  ill  with  them  were 
they  brought  before  a  court  and  we  were  judge.  A 
pruning  knife  should  be  as  sharp  and  smooth  on  the 
edge  as  a  razor.  When  a  branch  is  to  be  wholly 
removed  it  should  be  done  smoothly,  close  to  the 
trunk  or  limb  on  which  it  grows.  If  a  limb  is  merely 
to  be  shortened,  it  should  be  cut  close  to  a  good 
plump  and  healthy  looking  bud,  that  promises  to 
make  a  vigorous  shoot.  If  the  future  shoot  is  desired 
to  grow  erect,  the  bud  should  of  course  be  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  branch  cut;  and  if  desired  to  take 
a  spreading  or  horizontal  direction  the  bud  should 
be  on  the  under  side.  The  object  in  cutting  close 
to  the  bud,  (not  so  close  as  to  injure  it,)  is  to  avoid 
the  piece  of  dead  wood  that  must  remain,  if  cut 
between  two  buds.  Then  the  balance  of  the  tree 
must  be  thought  of.  If  the  branches  are  left  longer 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the  tree  will  inev- 
itably grow  one-sided;  the  shoots  on  one  side  will 
be  more  vigorous  than  on  the  other,  and  this  ^will 
be  another  disaster.  This  is  as  plain  as  we  can 
at  present  make  the  matter  in  a  few  words.  To  sum 
it  up,  in  short,  we  would  say — 

1st— Place  the  roots  of  your  trees  in  a  soil  favar^ 
able  to  the  formation  of  roots, 

2d — Reduce  the  heads  in  a  manner  to  correspond 
with  the  character  of  the  tree,  the  condition  it  is  in, 
and  the  season  and  situation  in  which  it  is  planted. 

3d — In  every  operation  exeroise  reason  and  care^ 
for  it  is  astonishing  what  even  the  unpracticed  hand 
can  do»  if  he  will  but  think. 

These  remarks  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
valuable  last  month,  but  even  now  they  are  not  too 
late  for  many  to  profit  by  them.  .  A  great  many 
spring  and  even  last  autumn  planted  trees,  may  be 
savea  and  benefitted  by  a  careful  shortening  and 
thinning  of  their  branches.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
absence  of  our  engraver,  we  should  have  illustrated 
these  suggestions  with  cuts  that  would  have  rendered 
them  more  servicable. 


-«\^b^b^^%^MN^>» 


Sow  PBiis.  —  <<  Bishop's  Early  Dwarf,"  <<  Early 
Prince  Albert,"  and  "  Landreth's  Extra  Early,"  are 
all  good  kinds  for  early  sowing.  The  **  Blue  Impe- 
rial," and  the. large  << White  Marrowfat"  are  good 
kinds,  but  later. 
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TEAHSPLAHTiNe  of  all  deciduouB  trees  will  have 
been  completed.  Evergreens  may  be  transplanted 
nearly  all  the  month.  Large  trees  cannot  be  moved 
with  safety^  unless  with  large  bails  of  earth  attached. 
Plants  from  one  to  two  feet  are  always  safe.  Among 
our  native  trees  the  fFhite  Pine,  Hemlock,  Red  and 
White  Cedar,  Bcdsam  Fir  and  Jumper,  are  all 
worthy  of  attention  and  easily  procured.  Among 
foreign  trees  the  jyarway  Sprtuie,  Silver  Fir,  Cht- 
jiese  and  Siberian  ArhorviUe,  Scotch  and  Austrian 
Pine  are  among  the  most  common  and  ate  all  fine 
trees,  and  are  now  sold  cheap  in  the  nurseries. 

The  new  and  rare  Evergreens  are  generally  kept 
in  pots  for  safe  removal,  and  may  be  planted  out  any 
time.  The  principal  of  these,  now  to  be  had  at  the 
nurseries,  are  the  Deodar  Cedar,  the  Auracaria  or 
Brasdl  Pine,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Himalayan 
Spruce,  and  Pimu  ExeeUa,  These  are  all  elegant 
trees  for  lawns. 

Hbdobs  of  J^orway  Spruce,  Red  Cedar,  Hemlock, 
Arborvita,  be.,  may  be  made  all  the  month.  Small 
plants,  one  or  two  feet  high,  are  the  best  for  this 
purpose. 

Harot  Annuat.  PiiOWBR  Sbrds  may  now  be  sown 
where  wanted  to  bloom — and  those  raised  in  frames 
planted  out  on  a  dark  day. 

Border  Plants  of  all  sorts  wintered  in  the  house 
or  in  frames,  may  be  planted  out  in  masses.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Everhlooming  Rmes,  Scar- 
let Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Hdio- 
tropes,  fcc.,  &c.  Phloxes  of  the  more  dwarf  varie- 
ties make  elegant  plants  for  masses,  and  as  a  stock 
of  them  are  always  kept  in  pots,  may  be  planted  out 
any  time.  Dahlias  should  be  planted  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  month.  Strong  young  plants  raised  from 
slips  this  season  will  give  a  better  bloom  than  old  roots. 

YBGBTATIOV    IN    MISMSSIPPL 


SXTMBCBR  BON  OHBETIEN  FBAB. 


Dbar  Sir  : — I  have  this  day  (March  7)  measured 
the  growth  of  some  trees  here,  so  as  to  be  certain  in 
my  figures.  I  measured  a  peach  tree,  budded  Sept. 
18,  1846,  removed  from  my  nursery  6  days  ago — it 
measures  9  inches  in  circumference  within  6  inches 
of  the  earth,  and  retains  this  size  for  over  two  feet. 
Apple,  grafted  in  Feb.,'  1848,  over  2  inches.  A  cut- 
ting of  a  seedling  pear,  put  out  Feb.,  1848,  is  now  2 
inches  in  circumference.  Qutn^e  cutting,  put  out 
Jan.,  1848,  over  2  inches.  rau}lowia  Jmpenalis^-9L 
cutting  of  a  root  not  larger  or  longer  than  a  pencil 
case  was  put  out  Feb.,  1848 — it  is  to-day  7  inches 
in  circumference,  and  I  suppose  it  to  be  over  10  feet, 
as  I  had  no  pole  convenient.  Asparagus  26  inches 
high  to-day — not  strong  enough  yet  for  cutting. — 
Red  bud  in  bloom.  Dog-wood  in  bloom.  Dofuble 
Flowering  Apple  in  full  bloom  on  the  6th. 

I  saw  an  apple  tree  bloom  to-day.  Several  varie- 
ties of  pear  in  bloom.  Forest  trees  have  quite  the 
appearance  of  spring — in  a  few  days  the  trees  will 
be  green,  as  red  ode  and  post  oak  buds  are  nearly 
bursting.  The  bark  of  the  forward  seedling  peaches 
and  of  quinces  will  now  admit  of  budding  ;  and  by 
way  of  trying,  I  budded  a  peach  on  Monday,  the  6th, 
and  a  plum  to-day. 

Th€«e  items  may  prove  pleasing  to  you,  and  if  you 
deem  them  to  be  worthy  of  record,  hand  them  to 
Genesee  Farmer.  [We  are  much  obliged  for  them. 
— Ed.1  With  respect,  b«.,  yours,  M.  W.  Philips. 
WaMngUm^  Miss^  March  7, 1849. 


Friend  Farmer  : — The  object  of  this  communi- 
cation is  to  do  justice  to  an  old  and  honored  friend, 
the  Summer  Bon  Chretein  Pear,  and  say,  come  up 
hither,  for  thou  art  worthy  of  a  higher  seat.    That 
different  varieties  of  pears  are  not  adapted  to  the  same 
location,  I  believe  to  be  an  orthodox  doctrine ;  and 
however  poorly  the  stock  may  do  elsewhere,  or  how- 
ever much  it  may  lack  flavor,  or  however  undeserving 
it  is  of  a  place  in  a  email  garden,*   it  certainly  ranks 
high  in  this  80cti6n  of  country.   The  tree  is  one  of  the 
most  healthy  and  vigorous  that  we  have.    It  seems  to 
be  at  home  on  the  quince,  apple  or  pear.     It  is  also  a 
good  bearer,  and  instead  of  the  fruit's  lacking  flavor, 
it  is  one  of  the  highest  flavored  varieties  grown  in 
this  part  of  the  State.     A  neighbor  of  mine  who  has 
the  Orumdaga  or  SwaiCs  Orange,  White  Doyenne, 
GanseFs  Bergamot,  and  Dearborn^ s  Seedling,   in 
bearing,  together  with  the  Summer  Bon  Chretien,  told 
me  a  few  ^lys  since  that  he  thought  the  latter  deci- 
dedly the  best  pear  he  had  ever  ate.    David  Thomas, 
too  well  known  to  the  fruit  culturists  to  need  an  in- 
troduction, once  told  me  that  he  considered  the  Sum- 
mer Bon  Chretien  the  best  eating  pear  he  had.     The 
Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  does  it  very  good  justice.     My 
friend  Thorpe  of  the  firm  of  Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchet, 
of  the  Syracuse  Nurserv,  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
them  on  the  Hudson  and  thought  that  DowNiNg's  de- 
scription of  them  was  correct  for  that  section,  but 
that  it  would  not  apply  here.    I  think  then  that  it  is 
but  fair  to  conclude  that  although  it  may  prove  indif- 
ferent on  the  Hudson  or  in  more  southern  and  eastern 
longitudes  or  latitudes,  yet  for  this  country  or  even 
farUier  North,  for  I  am  told  that  it  prospers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Montreal,  it  should  not  be  given  up.    But 
in  both  the  garden  and  orchard,  it  should  have  a  place 
among  the  first  class  of  pears.  Cephus. 

HinmanvUle,  Oswego  Co.,  April,  1849. 

We  find  this  old  pear  in  our  markets  every  year 
in  abundance,  indeed  much  more  plentiful  than  any 
other;  and  while  we  admit  that  it  may  be  called 
good,  we  must  say  that  it  is,  to  our  taste,  inferior 
grea%  to  Bartlett  or  Seckel.  We  think  with  Cephus 
that  it  succeeds  much  better  here  than  in  the  East. — 
Ed. 


*Dowifiif«^i  Trait  and  Fruit  Tmas  of  AuMrioa. 


The  Season. — ^The  spring  so  far  has  been  exceed- 
ingly cold.  About  the  middle  of  April,  after  a  week 
of  mild,  growing  weather,  we  had  three  days  of  ex- 
treme cold.  The  ground  was  frozen  two  to  three 
inches  deep,  and  all  out  door  work  suspended.  In 
some  places  the  fruit  crop,  particularly  peaches  is 
said  to  be  injured;  but,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  the 
prospect  here  is  fair.  Neither  the  unusual  severity 
of  the  winter,  (as  low  as  10^  below  sBero,)  nor  this 
untimely  April  frost,  has  materially  injured  the  crop 
in  Uiis  vicinity.  In  the  South  the  peach  crop  will 
probably  be  an  entire  failure. 


-«^P^F\^^^^^«^M- 


To  pRBSBRVB  Flowers.  —  Ladies  who  wish  to 
preserve  flowers  are  recommended  to  try  nitrate  of 
soda.  As  much  as  can  be  held  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  placed  in  the  water  with  flowers,  will 
preserve  their  freshness  and  beauty,  it  is  said,  for  a 
fortnight. 
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PAZTOH*S    MAaAZnrE    OF   BOTANY. 


This  famous  English  Journal  closed  its  fifteenth 
year  on  the  let  of  January  last.  It  has  been,  during 
the  whole  of  its  existence,  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  notices  of  new  flowers  and  flowering  plants  worthy 
of  cultivation,  and  has  rendered  important  service  in 
this  department. 

Both  its  character  and  title  are  now  changed.  The 
introductory  address  says:  «  The  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, however,  requires  us,  in  commencing  our  labors 
for  1849,  to  enter  upon  a  far  more  extended,  field  of 
action.  Floricultural  subjects,  however  lovely  or 
enchanting,  are  not  the  only  ones  which  must  hence- 
forth occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  would  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  gardening  pursuits ;  for 
although  an  almost  undivided  attention  has  been  paid 
by  many  practical  men,  far  years  past,  to  ornamental 
plants,  it  has  only  been  with  the  design  of  placing 
Botany  and  Floriculture  in  the  same  position  as  that 
occupied  by  the  other  and  perhaps  more  useful  portion 
of  the  vegetable  creation.  This  end  being  attained, 
we  feel  that  we  can  now  usefully  direct  our  attention 
to  vegetable  nature  in  all  its  vast  variety,  and  culti- 
vation in  all  its  diffferent  forms,  both  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  flowers."  The  new  work  is,  therefore,  to 
be  called  "Thr  Maoazhce  of.Gardbnino  and  Bot- 
AWT,"  and  will  "  include  articles  from  the  first  pens 
on  Botany,  Floriculture,  Horticulture,  Arboriculture, 
Landscape  Gardening,  Natural  Science,  Rural  affair?, 
and  every  other  subject  connected  directly  or  indirect- 
ly with  the  vegetable  creation."  We  have  no  doubt 
but  this  Magazine  will  in  future  be  the  best  of  its 
class  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Europe. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  many  of  our  readers  know 
anything  of  it,  or  feel  any  interest  in  it ;  our  only 
object  in  noticing  this  change  and  its  cause  is,  that 
something  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  English 
Horticulture  may  be  learned  from  it. 


■  ^^%^b^^%^k^>^  ■ 


THE    PLUM. 


Our  correspondent  J.  H.  W.,  of  New  Haven,  N. 
Y.,  sends  us  the  following  acoount  of  his  experi- 
ments in  plum  culture: 

"  This  article  shall  be  devoted  to  the  Plum  tree.  Perhaps 
my  best  course  would  be  to  give  the  history  of  one  particu- 
lar treo — a  blue  dnmson — the  only  one  I  succeeded  in  saving 
out  of  quite  a  number  planted  at  the  same  time  ;  the  black 
gum  destroying  all  the  others,  in  despite  of  all  I  could  do 
with  the  pruning  knife.  This  wos  attacked  in  the  same 
way,  but  being  younger,  I  destroyed  the  knots  as  fast  as 
they  appeared.  The  tree  stands  on  a  heavy  clay  loom*  I 
mode  the  ffround  auite  rich,  and  then  put  on  a  heavy  top 
dressing  or  unleacned  ashes.  I  believe  that  nearly  all  trees 
flourish  well  on  new  lands.  May  wo  not  take  a  hint  from 
this  fort,  and  by  restoring  to  the  soil  what  has  been  exhausted 
by  cultivation,  succeed  well  with  all  fruits  suited  to  our 
latitude. 

Since  the  time  1  applied  the  ashes  I  have  not  seen  a  block 
knot  upon  it.  It  was  vigorous  and  healthy.  But  although 
it  grew  well  and  blossomed  every  year,  it  produced  no  fruit 
—all  blasted.  A  friend  from  a  neighboring  county  advised 
me  to  apply  salt :  I  did  so  the  next  spring,  covering  the 
ground  as  fir  as  the  limbs  extended  nearly  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  :  th'U  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  tree  was 
loaded  with  fine  fruit. 

But  now  cime  another  enemy  which  had  never  troubled 
me  before — I  mean  that  exceedingly  provoking  little  insect, 
the  cttrculio.  The  fruit  set  well,  but  less  ana  less  came  to 
maturity,  till  in  the  summer  of  1847  not  a  plum  ripened.    1 

*  Mr.  DowKi%o  njs  he  sevsr  kn«w  trc«rS,  on  such  &  soQ  to  be 
ottsekcd  with  the  circullo. 

[  Dow  h*'  noi  I'sj  thst  trvM  In  a  heary  soU  are  Isss  sutucct  to 
th«  attacks  of  th«  cttrcuUo  than  thfj  are  on  a  light  soil  ?— Kd.J 


tried  the  woy  reoommended  by  D.  Thomas  ;  I  shook  the 
maects  from  the  tree  and  killed  them,  and  destroyed  the 
fallen  fruit;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Last  spring  I  tried  another 
remedy  which  I  had  seen  recommended  ;  with  a  half  inch 
augur  I  bored  about  two-thirds  through  the  tree  and  filled 
tlie  hole  with  sulphur,  covering  it  with  a  plaster  of  grafting 
wax.  Thb  is  better  than  pliuging,  as  the  sulphur  then 
comes  in  contact  with  tlie  sap.  Wow  for  the  result ;  the  year 
before  not  a  plum  ripened,  but  lost  fyll  the  tree  was  literally 
loaded  with  fine  fair  fruit.  I  state  the  simple  fiicts ;  othcia 
may  draw  their  inferom^a." 
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The  undersigned,  a  Committee  of  the  above  Convention, 
who  were  appointed  at  the  meeting  held  in  BuAaIo  Inst  8ep> 
tember  to  report  such  plans  for  the  organization  of  future 
Conventions — should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  hold  them — 
as  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  carr>'  out  successfully  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  to  meet,  agreed,  after  consulta- 
tion, OS  port  of  their  plan,  to  appoint  committees  for  each 
State,  Territory,  and  the  Canodos,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  report  the  results  of  their  observations  and  consultations 
in  relation  to  matters  suggested  for  their  action  in  a  circu- 
lar— (which  was  issued  by  us  and  sent  to  each  one  of  them) 
—on  the  first  day  of  the  assemblage  of  the  Convention,  which 
was  by  unanimous  resolution  agreed,  should  be  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1849. 

The  Committee  have  had  their  attention  called  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Horticulturist  for  March,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  North  American  Pomological  Convention  is  a  defunct 
Convention,  and  that  the  State  Committees  have  received 
tlie  compliment  from  a  Committee  which  does  not  exist,  or 
by  an  authority  unknown.  Without  intending  in  any  way 
to  comment  on  the  article  alluded  to,  the  Committee  think 
it  their  duty  to  remark  that  by  a  perusal  of  the  report  of  th« 
proceedings  of  tlie  Bufialo  Convention,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  report  of  tliis  Committee,  making  the  (Convention  a  Na- 
tional and  a  permanent  one,  was  adopted  unanimously:  that 
it  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  New  York  Stote  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  that  the  designation  of  the  lime  and  place 
for  its  next  meeting,  where  the  greet  fiiir  of  that  Society  is 
to  be  held,  was  done  fi>r  the  better  occommodation  of  the 
public  who  ore  in  the  habit  of  attending  it  from  all  ports  of 
the  country,  and  also  as  a  compliment  to  that  Society,  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  great  benefit  they  had  conferred  on 
Horticulture,  by  being  ihe^st  to  move  in  calling  a  Nution- 
ol  Pomological  Convention.  The  Committee,  owing  to  the 
hurried  close  of  the  Convention  at  Buffiilo,  hold  not  time  to 
concoct,  or  submit  fully,  their  plans  for  tlie  fronsideraiion  of 
the  Convention,  and  in  daiog  it  thus  far  afterwards,  they 
conceive  that  they  aru  carrying  out  the  true  spirit  and  intent 
of  their  appointment,  and  that  their  action  will  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  all  concerned. 

The  Committee  therefore  hope  that  the  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed will  not  be  deterred  by  the  article  above  alluded  to, 
from  attention  to  the  several  duties  which  have  l)een  submit- 
ted for  their  action,  as  the  North  American  Pomological  Con- 
vention will  convene  at  Syracuse  in  the  Stnte  of  New- York, 
on  tlie  14th  day  of  September  next,  at  10  oVlock,  A.  M. — it 
being  the  day  sucoeedinfr  the  closing  of  the  annual  fiiir  of 
the  New  York  Stale  Agricultural  Sc^ety. 
^  Pomological,  Horticultural,  Agricultural,  and  kindred  So- 
cieties, or  Associations,  throughout  this  Continent,  are  re- 
quested to  send  delegates  to  the  Cotiveniion  ;  and  gentlemen 
resident  in  vicinities  where  no  societies  exist,  who  take  in- 
'terest  in  the  advancement  of  Pon^ological  science  are  also  in- 
vited to  attend. 

J.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Indiana,  Chairman, 

Jamks  Dodgall,  Canada. 

Hkrmah  Wkkukll,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

J.  C.  HoLifKS,  Michigan. 

Lewis  F.  Allkn,  New  York. 

F.  R.  Eluott,  Ohio. 

N.  Gooiiskll,  New  York. 
March,  1849.  Committet,  ' 

Native  Wiite. — Cincinnati  is  in  rapid  progress  of  becom- 
ing the  great  market  of  American  wines.  The  vintage  of 
1848  will  reach  fifty-thousand  gallons,  equal  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred quarter  casks.  The  finer  quolities  are  sold  in  bottles, 
and  the  Catawba  wine  of  our  favorite  brands  are  sold  off  as 
fast  as  sent  into  market.  These  wines  are  manufactured 
without  the  addition  of  spirit,  and  have  a  character  and  flavor 
peculiarly  their  own. 
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[From  the  HortleiiltaTist.] 

DBS0BIFTI7B  NOnOBS  OF   FIFTY  BABE  OB  NEW 

PBABS. 

BT  ROBERT  MANMINO,  SALEM,  MASS., 

[We  have  much  pleasare  in  publishing  the  following  notes, 
ana  in  calling  the  attcnliun  of  pomologists  and  amateurs  to 
them.  Mr  Manning's  reputation  as  a  pomologist  is  well  de- 
served ;  for  he  unites  enthusiastic  zeal,  excellent  judgment, 
and  sterling  honesty,— qualities  so  rarely  combined  in  deco- 
teen  to  any  art :  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  two  generations.  Wo  have  either  testod  in  our  own,  or 
carefully  noted  in  other  gardens,  many  of  the  sorts  he  noti- 
ces, and  our  opinion  ocoords  almost  entirely  with  those  ex- 
pressed by  him.     VId.I 

1.  Bergamotte  Cadett. — This  pear  has  been  cultivated  for 
some  years  as  Benrre  Beauchamps  ;  but  that  name  not  hav- 
ing been  (irmly  established,  it  was  thought  best  to  substitute 
for  it  the  one  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  which  is  that  adopted 
by  the  Ix>ndon  Horticultural  Society.  I  wish  now  to  recom- 
mend a  more  extensive  trial  of  it,  as  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  as  much  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  rather 
under  middle  size  ;  form  roundish  obovate  ;  flavor  very  6ne, 
sometimes  excelling  the  \Vinter  Nelis.  Ripe  the  early  part 
of  winter.  I  do  not  notice  the  diversity  in  the  ripening  of 
this  sort,  mentioned  in  the  London  Catalogue. 

2.  Benrre  KenricU. — I  have  now  fruited  this  pear  several 
years,  and  have  had  ninny  specimens,  some  of  which  were 
very  fine  of  their  kind  ;  but  1  do  not  think  it  entitled  to  be 
recommended  fur  general  cultivation.  It  ripens  the  first  part 
of  September. 

3.  Beurre  d*  Avgleterre. — Very  pnKluctive,  but  soon  de- 
coys nt  the  core. 

4.  Benrre  Adam. — A  new  pear,  not  yet  fully  proved.  It 
oppenns  to  resemble  the  Bishop^s  Tht»th» 

.5.  Benrre  of  Bohe'iller. — A  \'ariety  received  from  Dr.  Van 
MoNs,  which  may  fairlv  claim  a  place  in  the  rejected  list. 

6.  Brtirre  Delbtfcq. — ^The  same  remarks  as  were  made  on 
the  last  will  apply  to  this. 

Benrre  Witzhnndt  proves  identical  with  Beurre  Delbecq, 

7.  Bergamotte  PnrUienay. — ^A  uinter  fruit,  lately  imported 
from  France  ;  worthless  m  a  dessert  pear,  ond  thouch  good 
to  cook,  but  being  deficient  in  size,  it  is  hardly  worm  culti- 
voiiou  for  that  purpose,  while  we  have  plenty  of  larger 
ones. 

8.  Ambrosia  does  not  come  up  to  the  reputation  given  it 
in  the  hooks.  It  is  not  a  melting,  but  a  breaking  pear,  and 
does  not  ripen  here  before  the  first  of  September.  It  is  com- 
monly said  to  decay  very  soon  ;  but  1  tliink  it  keeps  full  as 
long  as  most  pears  of  its  season.  Tree  of  upright  growth, 
making  strong  shoots,  of  a  very  dork,  purplisti  culor,  tliickly 
marked  with  white  dots. 

9.  Alpha. — To  my  tnste,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  pears. 
It  is  sweet,  and  exceedingly  fine  grained,  melting  and  juicy. 
The  tree  is  a  great  bearer  ;  and  although  the  fruit  does  not 
hold  on  very  strongly,  those  which  blow  off  open  so  as  to  be 
full  as  good,  or  even  better  than  the  others.  And  I  may 
here  remark,  that  many  of  tlie  outuinn  poors  are  as  much 
improved  as  the  summer  fruit,  by  being  taken  from  t!  «ree 
before  fully  ripe. 

10.  Aston  Tottn. — A  good  grower,  making  smooth,  vigor- 
ous shoots,  of  a  light  gray  color.  Fruit  rather  small,  with  a 
long  stem,  and  ripening  the  first  of  September,  but  so  much 
inferior  to  many  others  of  the  same  season  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  growing. 

11.  Beurre  Vcm  JUzrum.— Hardly  comes  up  to  medium 
size,  but  is  of  very  fine  flavor.  It  appears  to  be  allied  to  the 
Urbaniste.  Ripe  the  first  half  of  October.  It  is  easily 
known,  by  the  peculiar  insertion  of  the  stem  in  a  small  reg- 
ular cavity.  Stem  long,  slender  and  curved,  with  a  little 
swelling  at  the  bottom.  Bears  young  and  well,  so  that  the 
shoots  are  soon  thickly  covered  with  fruit  spurs.  Leaves 
long,  narrow,  flat,  and  pointed  at  both  ends. 

12.  Ifenkel, — Received  from  Dr.  Van  Mons.  It  resembles 
the  B.  Van  Marum  in  its  early  and  abundant  bearing,  in 
shape  and  color,  in  the  length  and  ctirvature  of  the  stem. 
and  in  iu  likeness  to  the  Urbaniste ;  but  diflers  in  being 
larger,  a  month  earlier,  and  the  stem  being  stouter.  It  ri- 
pens the  first  part  of  September,  and  is  among  the  best  of 
Its  season. 

13.  BurgfHnaster. — The  true  variety  is  very  distinct  from 
the  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  Of  medium  size,  long  pyriform  ; 
■kin  pale,  yellowish  green,  sprinkled  with  rossett ;  flavor 
very  floor.  The  wood  cankers  worse  than  that  of  any  oth- 
er variety,  without  exception.  Altogether,  one  of  the  most 
worthless. 


14.  Brandes  St,  Oermam, — I  think  this  roust  liave  been 
among  the  first  originated  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  ;  as  it  is  stated 
in  Prince's  Pomological  Mamialf  published  in  1831,  to  have 
been  raised  seventeen  dr  eighteen  years  previously.  It  was 
comprised  in  the  first  lot  of  scions  received  from  Van  Mons  ; 
but  Its  great  merits  have  remained  unrecognised  until  oiiite 
lately.  For  several  years  .past,  it  has  proved  one  or  the 
finest  winter  pears.  Form  oblong,  pointed  at  the  stem, 
which  is  always  planted  obliquely  on  one  side  ;  skin  brown- 
ish yellow,  often  with  much  smooth  russeit ;  flesh  rich  and 
juicy,  witii  a  vinous  flavor,  resembling  the  St.  Germain  or 
Dix.  Tree  productive,  and  a  tolerable  grower.  Foliage 
small  and  narrow,  like  the  old  St.  Germain.  It  succeeds 
finely  on  the  quince.  Altogether,  I  think  it  a  moat  desirable 
variety,  especially  when  its  season  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  as  we  are  deficient  in  good  winter  pears. 

15.  Coltimbia.'— With  me,  this  has  proved  rather  unpro- 
ductive, and  very  apt  to  blow  otC;  and  though  large,  fiiir  and 
handsome,  I  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  its  flavor. 

16.  Capncbif  (of  Vkjh  Mons.) — A  very  high  flavored,  jui- 
cy pear ;  skin  of  a  dark  brownish  red  :  suriace  knobby. 

17.  Caen  du  France. — A  rather  singular  looking,  but  hand- 
some pear :  form  obovate,  sdmetimes  lengthened,  and  point- 
ed at  the  stem ;  skin  russeted,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
raised  dots  of  darker  russet,  and  often  with  a  fine  rod  cheek; 
medium  size  ;  flesh  ver^  fine,  juicy  and  sweet ,-  flavor  re- 
sembling the  Winter  Nelis.  Ripo  in  December  and  Janua- 
ry.   From  Dr.  Van  Mons. 

18.  Coter. — Another  firom  Dr.  Vah  Mons,  and  a  very  fine 
one,  among  the  first  of  those  received  from  him ;  medium 
size  ;  form  regular  obovate ;  skin  pale  green  ;  flesh  very  fine 
grained,  tender  and  melting,  filled  with  a  refreshing  juice, 
icipe  in  November  ;  at  which  time  there  is  none  superior  to 
it.  The  tree  makes  a  round,  compact  head  ;  young  wood, 
short  jointed,  light  yellow. 

19.  Ciara. — Unworthy  of  cultivation. 

20.  Cuvelier. — Unworthy  of  cultivation. 

21.  Doyetau  Boussock. — One  of  the  most  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  list  of  fine  new  peara.  It  is  a  White  Diiyenne, 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  Tree  very  vigorous  ,  folisige  large, 
thick  and  glossy.    Last  of  September  and  first  of  October. 

22.  Dundas. — ^Exceedingly  iiandsome,  and  pretty  good; 
apt  to  blow  down. 

The  Parmentier  proves  to  be  the  same  as  Dimdas. 

23.  Easter  Bergamot — I  do  not  think  worth  growing,  ei- 
ther for  dessert  or  kitchen  use. 

24.  Foster^s  St.  Michael. — Wood  cankera  badly,  and  the 
fruit  is  inferior  to  many  others  of  its  season, — the  first  port 
of  September. 

25.  Gtlogilr-l  have  discontinued  cultivating,  on  account 
of  its  unproductiveness. 

26.  Gendeseim. — Medium  size,  obovate,  pole,  greenish  yel- 
low, sprinkled  with  russet,  melting,  juicy,  and  of  good  fla- 
vor.   A  very  strong  grower  on  the  quince.    October. 

27.  Flemish  Bon  Chretien, — One  of  the  best  pean  for  cook- 
ingin  the  winter. 

28.  Green  Sugar. — Unworthy  of  cultivation. 

29.  Doyenne  a'  Hix>er. — This  pear  was  a  favorite  with  the 
late'S.  G.  Pkrkins,  Esq.,  from  whom  it  was  received  here. 
It  is  large,  fair  and  productive  ;  though  not  high  flavored,  it 
is  sweet  and  juicy.  I  think  it  a  desirable  sort,  particularly 
for  market.  It  is  the  same  as  "  Coflin*s  Viigalieu."  which 
was  received  from  France  with  the  name  lost,  and  tiius  de- 
signated from  the  name  of  the  importer,  and  its  resemblance 
to  the  White  Doyenne  or  Virgolieu.    Ripe  early  in  winter. 

30.  WHbur, — Medium  size,  obovate  :  skin  of  a  dull  yel- 
lowish color,  sometimes  almost  covered  with  russet ;  flavor 
often  decidedly  first  rate.  A  native  pear,  productive  and 
hardy.    Ripo  in  September. 

31 .  Linton,  —  For  one  who  loves  a  pear,  full  of  rich, 
sprightly  juice,  there  is  nothing  superior  to  the  Limon, 
among  Uie  summer  fruits. 

32.  Elizabeth^  (Afanriiri^f.)— This  very  fine  summer  pear 
is  one  of  the  best  growers  on  the  quince.  ^It  bears  young 
and  well. 

33.  Duchess  of  Orleans. — One  of  the  most  perfect  of  pears. 
Tree  vigorous, — making  light  yellow  shoots,  an  early  and 
abundant  bearer ;  fruit  very  handsome,  and  of  delicious  fla- 
vor. It  fruited  here  in  1845,  for  the  first  time  in  tliia  coun- 
try. Some  of  the  specimens  then  produce«l  were  the  finest 
pears  I  have  ever  tasted.  Grows  well  on  the  quince.  Ripe 
111  October. 

34.  Tyson.— A  very  rich,  sweet,  summer  pear,  of  medi- 
um size,  and  pyriform  figure.  The  T\son  nnd  Rostiezer  ore 
among  the  few  ,pearB  which  may  be  said  to  approach  the 
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Seekel,  in  flavor.  The  ffrowth  of  the  tree  is  healthy  and 
vigoroug, — making  a  handsome  top,  reaembling  the  Seckel; 
but  taller.  Ripe  Uie  last  of  August.  A  native  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

35.  Laa  CmMu.— Received  from  M.  Ehilien  de  Wael, 
of  Belgium.  It  proves  to  be  a  very  fine  pear,  of  medium 
size,  pyriform :  skin  pale  yellow,  often  partly  covered  with 
thin  russet ;  seeds  very  btack  ;  flesh  juicy,  very  sweet  and 
rich.  Tree  upright  and  vigorous,  bears  young  and  well. 
October. 

36.  Paradise  <f  Automne, — Quite  distinct  from  the  Beuire 
Bosc,  though  resembling  it  in  general  appearance.  A  very 
striking  diffisrence  is  observable  in  the  flowers.  The  texture 
end  flavor  of  the  flesh  are  even  superior  to  that  magnificent 
pear.  I  consider  it  the  most  valuaole  addition  to  the  list  of 
fine  new  pears  which  has  ever  been  introduced  at  the  Pomo- 
logical  Garden.  The  erowth  of  the  tree  is  more  vigorous 
than  any  other  pear  whatever.    October. 

37.  Citron  des  Cannes  Pcaiachej  or  Striped  Madeleme. — 
The  diflerence  between  the  fruit  of  this,  and  the  common 
Madeleine,  consists  in  the  skin  of  the  former  being  striped 

•with  light  yellow,  and  tho  flesh  being  a  little  sweeter  ;  wood 
short  jointed,  striped  with  dull  red  and  yellow.    Not  being 

.as  vigorous  as  the  common  Madeleine,  it  is  less  liable  to  the 
bli^hu  Of  two  trees,  standing  about  three  rods  apart,  the 
striped  variety  has  never  been  in  the  least  afl*ect6d,  though 
much  yotmger  than  the  common  kind,  which  was  badly  in- 
jured.   Both  varieties  ripen  together. 

38.  Doyetme  d'  Eie.^A  nice  early  pear,  and  very  hand- 
some ;  rather  under  medium  size ;  form  obovate :  skin  yel- 
low in  the  diade,  biwht  red  next  the  sun  :  flesh  juicy,  and 
of  pleasant  flavor.  Ripens  the  last  of  July,  with  the  Made- 
leine, and  is  full  as  good«  Bean  very  young ;  trees  of  two 
or  three  yean  from  the  bud  are  frequently  covered  with  fruit 
buds,  making  it  quite  <fifficult  to  get  any  growth  on  them. 

.  39.  Jean  de  Witte.—A.  new  winter  pear,  not  unlike  the 
Winter  Nelis  in  size  and  flavor,  and  I  tnink  fViIly  equal  to  it; 
form  obovate,  a  little  flattened  ;  skin  pale  yellow.  **  No. 
1482,  of  Van  Mens,"  which  I  have  before  described  and  re- 
commended, proves  identical  with  Jean  de  WiUe;  as  also, 
Nos.  1082  and  1602.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  very  similar 
to  the  Seckel,  with  short  jointed  shoots  and  compact  head. 

40.  PtombeasteL — This  has  fruited  on  scions  received  from 
J.  C.  Lee,  Esq.,  who  imported  it  from  France :  medium 
sice,  dull,  greenish  yellow  and  russet,  in  flavor  about  as  good 
as  the  Bartlett.  The  tree  makes  very  stout  shoots,  and 
grows  well  on  the  quinee.    September. 

41.  Calebasse  Monslreuse, — A  large  obovate  pear,  tapering 
both  to  the  eye  and  stem,  very  productive,  ana  exeellent  for 
cooking.  Winter.  Its  shape  not  being  at  all  like  that  of  a 
calabosh.  has  created  some  suspicion  that  it  may  be  incor- 
rect.   It  was  received  from  M.  De  Wael. 

42.  Fantasie  Van  JUTofU.-** Worthless. 

43.  Bnmo  de  Bn«co.-~Worthless. 

44.  lfampdm*8  Bergamot,— Often  very  large  and  hand- 
some ;  skin  smooth  and  yellow.  I  have  tasted  specimens 
which  I  thought  as  vood  as  the  Bartlett.   Fint  half  of  Sept 

45.  Citron  of  Bohemia. — ^I  think  this  has  been  overrated. 
It  is  a  brpokin^  pear,  npe  the  first  part  of  September,  and  is 
certainly  infonor  to  othera  of  that  season. 

46.  Marutis. — A  Belgian  finiit ;  a  strong  grower,  very  pro- 
ductive, high  flavored,  and  hieh  colored,  but  rather  small 
and  dry.    August  and  September. 

47.  jToAoanof.— Exceedingly  rich ;  in  flavor  and  appear- 
ance resembling  the  Brown  Beurre,  firom  which  it  was  not 
improbably  rai^d.  I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  surpassing 
it  in  flavor.    Ripe  here  in  September. 

48.  Angleterre  of  Noisette.^-Yery  distinct  firom  the  Beurre 
d'  Anpletorre.  A  large  roundish  pear,  of  a  dark  green  col- 
or, with  a  dark  brownish  red  cheek.  I  do  not  consider  it  yet 
fully  proved  ;  but  so  for  as  it  is,  it  does  not  appear  worthy 
of  pro|Mtgation.  Further  trial  may  develope  some  valuable 
properties,  either  as  a  eookiag  or  dessert  fruit. 

49.  Jalousie  de  Foutenay  i^«£ee.-^Productive,  and  very 
fine  flavored. 

50.  St.  Andre, — ^Very  delicious ;  wood  mmewhat  apt  to 
canker.  Robert  Manning. 

Jhtmological  Garden^  Salentf  March^  1849. 


anrttor'0  QtabU. 


Spare  minutes  are  the  gold  dust  of  time ;  and  Young  was 
writing  a  true,  as  well  as  a  striking  line,  when  he  affirmed 
that  "  Sands  make  the  mountain  ami  moments  make  the 
year."  Of  all  the  portions  of  our  life,  the  spare  minutes  are 
the  most  fiiithful  in  good  or  evil. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. — Severe  illness  is 
our  only.apology  for  any  apparent  deficiency  in  the  matter 
or  arrangement  of  this  numoer  of  the  Farmer.  The  same 
cause  has  prevented  us  from  attending  to  various  inquiries — 

particularly  those  requesting  answen  by  letter. 

* 

Our  Advertising  Cover  is  discontinued  for  the  preaenL 
As  there  is  but  one  steam  press  in  the  city,  suitable  for  print- 
ing the  Farmer  and  Cover,  we  find  it  impossible  to  pubHah 
both,  and  mail  as  promptly  as  is  desirable. 

Address  at  the  State  Fair.  —The  Albany  Journal 
states,  on  tin  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  "  that  Prof.  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  of  Dur- 
ham, England,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Executive 
Coipmittee,  and  will  deliver  the  annual  address  in  Septem- 
ber next,  at  Syracuse.  Prof.  Johnston  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  agricultural  chemists  in  Great  Britain,  and  we 
doubt  not  the  announcement  of  his  name  for  tbat  occasion 
will  secure  the  attendance  of  many  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  our  country,  as  well  as  frem  the  British  Provmces.*' 

Gen.  Taylor  has  accepted  on  invitation  to  attend  the  next 
Fair  of  the  State  Ag.  Society,  at  Syracuse. 

Hon.  Henrt  Clat  is  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  Ohio 
Fair— to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  5th,  Gth  and  7th  of 
September. 

State  Ao%  Societies  in  the  West. — ^We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  State  As.  Societies  have  recently  been  organized 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  We  will  endeavor  to  give 
names  of  oflBoers,  dee.,  in  a  fhCure  number.  The  Le^slature 
has  granted  a  charter  to  the  Mich.  State  Ag.  Society,  and 
appropriated  $400  towwrds  paying  premiums.  The  fee  of 
membership  is  $1,  and  there  are  already  over  one  hundred 
members.    J,  C.  Uolhes,  E^q.,  of  Detroit,  is  Secretary. 

Agricultural  School  CovinssioNERs.— Under  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
eight  Commissioners,  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricultural  Sdiool,  Gov.  Fish  has  made  the  following 
appointments  : 

Joseph  Blunt,  New  York,  1st  district. 

A.  J.  Downing,  Orange  co.,  2d  district. 

John  P.  Beckmon,  Columbia  co.,  3d  district 

Samuel  Cheever,  Saratoga  co.,  4th  district 

Edmund  Kjrby,  Jeflerson  co.,  5th  district 

Adrian  Lott,  Chenango  co.,  Gth  district 

Jas.  S.  Wads  worth,  Livingston  co.,  7th  district 

Wm.  Risley,  Chautauque  co.,  8th  district. 

Farmer's  Barometer.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jvo. 
Kedzie,  for  a  very  neat  and  accurate  Barometer,  manu&c- 
tured  by  the  Brothers  Kendall,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Every  former  will  find  a  good  barometer  a  valuable  aid  in 
his  callioff.  and  those  made  by  Messrs.  Kendall  are  su- 


penor.    (or  sale  by  J.  Kedzie^  No.  11  State-at,  Rochester. 

A  DicTioifAar  or  tks  Gcbhan  aivd  EttoLiBH  LAMouAaici :  by  O.  J. 
Adlke,  a.  M.,  Prof,  of  the  aennan  Language  and  Literature  ia 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.    D.  ArpLKTon  fc  Co. 

This  is  probably  die  best  work  of  the  kind  [)ub]ished,  to 
aid  the  learner  of  Uie  German  language.  Its  basis  is  Flugel'a 
Gorman  Dictionary.  It  contains  about  30,000  more  words 
tlian  Fluffel's  work,  and  will  be  found  just  the  thing  for  the 
reader  of  German  agricultural  and  scientific  works.  The 
lists  of  abbreviations,  irregular  verbs,  nnd  its  synonyms  will 
greatly  fiu^ilitate  the  inter-communication  between  tho  Ger- 
man and  American  or  English  mind.  The  typographical 
execution  is  elegant  * 

The  Wheat  Crop  of  Western  New  York,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  has  withstood  the  severity  of  the 
winter  remarkably  well,  and  promises  a  fair  yield.  Late 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  papers  speak  fiivorably  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  those  States. 

Rte  Grass.— '<  H.  R.''  is  informed  that  Italian  Rye  Grass 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store,  in  this  city — 
price  $.3  per  bushel.  Rye  Grass  does  not  thrive  well  in  onr 
long  hot  summers ;  nor  can  it  be  put  in  competition  with 
Timothy.  IndeeU  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  exchange. 
If  for  meadows,  row  the  lai^  clover,  which  is  in  season  lor 
mowing  at  the  same  period  with  Timothy. 

The  Osage  Orange  may  stand  our  winters  ;  but  whether 
it  is  proof  against  field  mice,  which  are  the  great  enemy  of 
live  tences  in  all  snowy  regions,  is  yet  to  be  settled. 
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PBEMIUMS   FOR   SUBSOBIBBRS   TO   THE    FARMER 


Below  ve  give  the  award  of  Priies  for  subMsriben  obtained  to 
the  Fanner  up  td  the  20th  of  April.  In  addition  to  the  names 
han  glTen  a  large  niunber  of  penons  have  procured  Tory  bond- 
aome  lista  —  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted.  It  iff  a  source  of 
regret  that  we  cannot  aiford  to  diitribnte  a  greater  amount  In 
premiums  than  was  orlginallj  offered  — for  we  are  aware  that 
many  other  ftiends  and  agents  of  the  Farmer  hare  deroted  moch 
time  and  attention  to  augmenting  its  cironlatlon.  We  hope  that 
we  ithall  be  able  to  offer,  another  year,  saeh  a  list  of  Prises  as  will 
prore  more  acceptable. 

1st.  To  £.  C.  Bliss,  Westfleld,  Chanlanque  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Ibr  236 
snbscrlbers — $40.  «.•-»- 

2d.  To  Silas  B.  Swetlaad,  JonesriUe,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  x.,  for 

8d.  To  Samuel  £.  Novtan,  Fhelps.  Ontailo  Co.,  N.  T.,  for  906— 

i9D. 
4th.  To  SQsby  Ic  Keeler,  Seneca  FiJls,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for 

6th.  To  John  Darii,  Birmingham,  Oaklsnd  Co.,  Mich.,  16»-$6. 

0th.  To  J.  H.  SUnley,  Le  "Ray.  N.  Y.,  14»-V.  W.  Snnderlin, 
Dundee,  N.  Y.,  126— %Vm.  Lyman,  Moscow,  N.  Y.,  iai--J.  D. 
Stone,  Clyde.  N.  Y.,  109-ApoQM  Kent,  Amboy,  Ohio,  104— for 
the  flre  next  nk^hest  list,  eaon  $4  in  bound  Tolumes  of  the  Far- 
nm,  (or,  thougfinot  flret  offered,  other  bodlu  if  preferred.) 

7th.  To  S.  B.  Wise,  Jefferson,  Oreene  Co.,  Fa..  86— E.  F.  Mun- 
son.  Obexlin,  Ohio,  61— B.  Farr,  Albion.  N.  Y.,  76— E.  S.  Marrin. 
RoUln,  Mich.,  03-H.  J.  Ray«  Lironla,  N.  Y.,  68— for  the  fire  next 
highest  Hsts,  each  $8  in  bound  Tolumes  of  the  Farmer. 

8th.  bsear  Warren,  Willink.N.  Y.,  67— Moses  Eamcs,  Rutland, 
67— H.  PrUble,  Holley,  64-J.  M.  Swart,  Quaker  Street,  62-Jaoob 
Boyer,  Pittsburg,  Fa..  61— O.  C.  Comstock.  Marshall,  Mich.,  61— S. 
Lee,  CamOlus.  60— C.  Fenton.  Crown  Point,  N.  Y..  60— C.Leet, 
Harbor  Creek,  Pa.,  40— D.  P.  Chamberlain.  Hudson.  Mich.,  48^J. 
B.  Lowell,  Yatrs.  N.  Y.,  46— for  the  next  ten  highest  lists,  $2 
each  ic  bound  rolnmesof  the  Farmer. 


*  Since  the  aboTe  was  made  out  we  have  receired  the  following 
despatch,  by  Telegngh,  Arom  Mr.  Swctland  :    •*  On  account  of 

some  pilfering  in  the  post  oflloe  at ,  please  Telegraph 

to  me  immeduitely  how  many  names  you  hare  roeived  ftom  me. 
The  number  should  not  be  less  than  280."  If  Mr.  8..  has  mailed 
remittances  which  hare  not  reached  us,  It  may  change  his  from 
the  second  to  the  first  premium. 

Monroe  Covntjr  Agrlcottaml  Skictaty. 

An  adioumed  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  office 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  in  Rochester,  on  the  SECOND  TUES- 
DAY (the  8th  da/)  of  MaT  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
out  a  Premium  List  for  the  current  year,  the  ^pointment  of 
Judges,  and  the  transaction  of  other  important  business.  A  full 
attendence  of  the  members  Is  desired. 

May  1, 1840.  JOSEPH  ALLEYN.  See*y. 


Seymour's  New  Drill* 

THIS  Is  one  of  the  latest  ImproTcments  In  Drilling  Machines, 
and  Is  belicTed  to  be  better  adapted  to  tbe  wants  of  the  fur- 
mer  in  the  line  of  a  Seed  Drill  than  any  other  before  the  public. 
Ita  operation  Is  not  6nly  correct  in  drilling  wheat,  but  also  In  all 
other  gnin,— such  as  peas,  beans,  com,  rye,  oats,  barley,  &c.  fro. 

Nor  ii  this  Ms  Any  desired  quantity  of  lime,  plaster,  ashes  or 
bone  dust  may  be  mixed  with  the  seed  and  all  deposited  in  the 
earth  in  Uie  most  correct  manner.  More  yitt  When  the  fkrmer 
wishes  to  plant  com^iK>ans  or  any  other  seed  in  hills  both  ways, 
this  is  readily  done.  Something  more  yet!  Its  construction  Is 
suph  that  the  drill  teeth,  and  all  the  fixtures  necessary  for  drill- 
ing and  not  needed  for  broad-cast  sawing,  can  be  remoTed  In  fire 
mtaiutes— and  a  complete  broad-cast  machine  Is  left,  ready  for 
sowing  any  kind  of  grain  broad-cast. 

Four  sises  may  be  had.  .The  smallest,  with  Stc  teeth.  Is  a  rery 
easy  machine  for  a  light  horse  and  couTenient  fbr  planting  two 
rows  of  com  at  once,  3  teet  ^part— one  with  7  teeth  for  1  or  two 
horses— one  with  0,  one  wiUi  11  teeth,  each  tor  two  horses.  With 
either  of  the  two  large  sIses  three  rows  of  com  may  be  planted 
at  once. 

Th4  subscriber,  beliering  the  farmer  will  be  better  paid  for  his 
money  fan  purehassng  this  instead  of  any  other  similar  machine 
In  the  country,  would  invite  those  desiring  an  article  ol  the  kind, 
to  examine  his  machine  before  they  purchase  elsewhere.  All  who 
would  be  sure  of  one  of  these  machines  as  early  as  wheat-sowing 
next  Ikll,  should  send  their  orders  as  soon  as  the  first  of  June. 

SEYMOUR'S  BROAD-CAST  SAWING  MACHINE  Li  also  kept 
on  hand.  This  is  &r  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
known  in  the  United  States.  It  sows  eorreethf  all  kinds  of  grain, 
from  peas  to  grsss  seed  Also,  plaster-lime,  siut.  ashes,  boncHlust, 
lie.,  M.  It  Is  drawn  by  one  hor^e,  sows  ten  feet  wide,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  an  easy  seat,  on  springs,  for  the  driver.  Drill  teeth 
are  also  added  to  this  If  desired,  converting  it  into  a  drill  at  pleas- 
ure. This  machine  has  been  recently  much  improved.  All  com- 
munications poet  paid  will  meet  with  prompt  attention 

N .  B.  A  few  responsible  agents  are  wanted  to  sdl  the  right  for 
these  machines  in  disUnt  territory.  P.  SEYMOUR. 

East  Blo:>mfleld,  OoUrto  Co.,  N  Y.,  May  1, 1840.  f&-lt] 
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HoMoy^a  Reaping;  Mnehlne ! 

THE  Subscriber  would  respectfully  can  the  attention  of  Far- 
nyrs  to  the  following  correspondence  In  relation  to  Reaping 
Machines.  It  is  not  so  much  the  queetion,  at  the  present  day, 
whether  the  Wheat  can  be  cut  with  t-oonomy  by  Machinery,  as 
it  Is  what  .Machine  should  the  Farmer  purchase  to  out  his  Wheat. 

The  subscriber  will  Ipavetho  annexed  eoi  respondence  to  an- 
swer that  question,  and  only  remark,  that  he  buuds  hiti  Machines 
in  Auburn,  Cayuga  County.  N.  V'..  at  th^  extensive  manufactu- 
ring establishment  of  BKARDSLKV.  KEKLKR  li  CURTIS. 
OQh  Those  In  want  ot  these  .Machines  are  requested  to  smd  In 
their  orders  at  an  early  day,  that  we  may  nmke  our  arrangements 
accordingly.    All  orders  to  oe  addressed  to 

May  1,  W40.  THOMAS  11.  IIUSSEY,  Auburn,  N.  V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

AuBuaiv,  February  17, 1847. 
Ma.  Thobias  R  lIuMsr  :— I  have  used  one  of  your  Grain  Reap- 
ers for  three  years,  which  cuts  five  feet.  I  can  cut  fifteen  aon« 
In  one  day,  and  In  doing  so,  I  gather  the  grain  as  dean  as  It  can 
be  done  with  a  alekle  1  much  prefer  it  to  any  other  mode  of  cut- 
ting grain.  J.  M.  SHERWOOD. 

Ma.  Thomas  R.  Hu*sby:— Sir :  1  have  used  your  Reaping  Ma- 
chine for  six  years,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  most  profitable 
Machines  that  can  be  used  on  a  fknn.  and  could  not  be  induoed 
to  do  without  one.  I  can  cut  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  in  one 
day,  and  can  get  lodced  grain  better  than  In  any  other  way.  I 
can  recommend  this  Machine  to  all  Ikrmers,  as  a  oheap  and  expe- 
ditious way  of  getting  grain.    Sdplo,  March  6, 1847. 

ISAAC  AKIN. 

[Many  other  certificates,  lie.,  are  omitted  for  want  of  space  ] 

(0^  Rapauk  Ic  Baioos,  of  the  Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Ag 
Warehouse,  Rochester,  are  agents  for  the  sale  of  Hussey's  Reaper) 
and  will  promptly  attend  to  all  orders. 


J.  W.  Shennan's  First  Premiam  Grain  Drill  and 
Coltlwator  and  Broaidcost  Skied  Sowar. 

COMBINING  three  of  the  most  useful  &rm  implements.  Su- 
perior to  any  other  grain  and  seed  planter  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  or  seeds ;  aLio  a  superior  com  planter.  It  will  sow  broad- 
cast, or  in  drills  or  hills,  and  cover  grain,  and  sow  plaster,  ashes 
and  all  fine  manure,  broad-cast— <»*  will  drill  it  in  the  rows  In  such 
quantities  as  desired  As  a  Field  Cultivator  it  works  well  and  Is 
believed  to  be  superior  to  any  other,  on  sJl  kinds  of  ground.  It 
sows  or  plants  from  the  smallest  to  the  laigest  gndn  and  seeds, 
accurately.  It  is  the  most  easily  manaoed ;  all  the  tubes  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  or  either  of  them,  wiuout  stopping  the  team. 
Any  person  capable  of  managing  a  team  can  use' this  machiue 
and  alter  it  ttoan  one  quantity  to  another  in  one  minute.  It  is 
durable,  permanently  constructed,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.  We  do  not  boast  of  inventing  three  drills.  Wc  happened 
to  get  a  good  machine  the  first  time,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  (truthfully)  of  some  that  have  invented  more,  who  boast  of 
their  worthless  articles.  We  cannot  tell  of  getting  500  made  this 
season  for  Western  New  York ;  it  takes  time  to  make  a  good  arti- 
cle. But  we  will  try  to  fill  all  orders  from  Western  New  Vork  and 
otiier  sections,  and  warrant  our  drill  the  best  in  use. 

We  do  not  tell  of  sellina  $25  cheaper  than  others,  for  we  think 
we  can  sell  all  we  can  make  at  a  fair  price,  and  we  believe  our  (kr- 
v^n  are  willing  to  pay  such  a  price  for  a  good  article.  We  prom- 
iJe  to  s^  as  cheap  as  any  other  that  has  a  reliable  machine,  that 
does  the  work  up  right.  All  we  ask  of  those  wishing  Planters  is 
to  examine  for  themselves.  Wo  are  also  ready  to  meet  any  in- 
ventor of  Drills  on  the  soli  Boasting  on  paper  Is  one  thing ; 
demonstration  on  the  soil  another.    AJl  we  ask  is  a  trial. 

To  any  one  wishing  further  information  we  will  take  pleasure  In 
sending  a  descriptive  sheet.  We  would  conclude  by  Just  stating 
that  our  machine  received  two  first  premiums  last  fall,  at  the 
State  Fair  at  BuAJo,  on  an  Imperfect  machine,  not  finished.  We 
snl^oln  the  certificate  the  Committee  Undly  gave  us ; 

**  We  the  Committee  on  Farming  Implements,  Na  1,  having 
J.  W.  Shbbmak's  Field  Drill  and  Cultivator  under  consideration, 
consider  it  the  best  implement  of  the  ola^s  that  has  been  {resent- 
ed, and  have  returned  it  as  being  entitled  to  the  highest  Premium. 
Buffalo,  Sept.  7, 1848.  A.  OSBORN,  Ch*n. 

Ihave  received  the  Premium  In  throe  Diplomas 

All  communications  should  bo  sent  to  me  at  this  place  and  will 
be  promptly  answered  and  attended  to. 

We  shall  want  a  number  of  agents  to  sell  machines  and  rights 
to  commence  soon.  J.  W.  SHERMAN. 

Omtario,  fFoyne  Co.,  N.  F.,  ^pril  15, 1849.  [5-tf] 

An  Blagant  Country  Reatdenca  and  Vmrok  for  Sola. 
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CONTAINING  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres 
r  first  rate  land,  situated  on  tbe  west  shore  of  Cay- 
uga Lake,  two  miles  south  of  Cayuga  bridge,  in  the 


m 


town  of  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  county.  Thwe  Is  a  large  brick  man- 
sion with  a  two  story  kitchen  adjotnlng,  with  wash  and  wood 
house  attached ;  out-buildings,  bam,  shed  and  carriage  house  ;  a 
lawn  and  garden  in  front,  enclosed  with  a  handsome  fence ;  apple 
and  peach  orchards,  with  a  number  of  cherry,  plum  and  pear 
trees .  The  stock,  crops  In  ground,  and  fkrming  utensils,  fcc.,  will 
be  sold  with  the  Hum.  Poasession  given  immediately.  For  fur- 
ther information,  price  and  terms  of  payment,  application  can  be 
made  to  the  subt>criber,  on  the  premises,  or  by  letter  addressed  to 
hhn,  OakwoodFarm,  near  Cayuga  Bridge;  ortoD.  D.  T.  MOORE, 
at  the  office  of  the  Genesee  Karmer.  Rochester 
fOtf;  JOHN  OGDEN  DAY. 
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Hathaway^s  Patent  Fuller  and  Cleaner, 

•OK  noanlng  all  KJndu  of  Grain.  Cloyer  and  other  Sped*  Pat 
ented  lulj  5. 1848.  Thew  Vfachinett  embrace  moitt  f^ential 
lniprc>Tem<^ntH  and  have  been  thomuffhly  twied  by  many  intelli- 
gent w*?althy  farmers  in  different  partu  of  the  State,  who.  speak 
of  their  operation  in  the  hi  best  terms  of  praise,  and  express  their 
entire  iiatii*f(tction  with  them. 

Hathaway  *B  Huller  and  Cleaner  is  warranted  to  Threnh  and 
clean  Wheat,  Barley.  Oata,  Rye.  Peas,  Brans  and  Buckwheat 
without  injuring  the  berry.  It  will  alw  thresh  and  clean  from 
the  straw  flt  for  ukc  or  market  t^o  bu^ihels  of  CLOV^felR  SKKD 
per  hour,  on  an  aTpmge.  without  rotting  the  clover  straw.  Timo- 
thy. .MusUrd.  and  other  small  seeds  can  he  cliraned  with  it,  with 
unprecedented  speed  and  celerity. 

Th*'9e  machines  will  make  a  better  and  faster  separation  than 
any  others  now  in  use.  and  a  saving  of  more  than  150  per  cent. 
in  the  expense  of  cleaning  cloTcr  seed  and  in  the  saTing  of  the 
■eed  comparfd  with  any  other. 

They  are  cheap  in  price— simple  in  construction  — durable  in 
materials -easily  kept  in  order— handled  or  remored.  There  is 
nothing  now  in  use  resemMing.  or  that  can  compete  with  them. 

They  can  also  be  used  as  Fanning  Mills,  by  hand  jiower,  in  a 
bam  or  elsewhere. 

Refer  to  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  follow- 
ing certificates.  Many  others  might  be  added  it  deemed  neces- 
sary :  but  those  named  have  vhe  maehinef  in  use  and  know  what 
they  rocommend. 

CERTIFIC.iTES. 


The  Celebrated  Hone  Morgmn  K«4(lel 

THIS  truly  celebrated  Horse  will  stand  for  Marea  this 
commencing  April  30th.  at  A.  8.  Daeis',  fa  East  Rn»h.  ob. 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays ;  at  Sherwood's  Tavern  In  Pittaford.  ea 
Wednesdays;  at  Peter  Culver's,  in  Mendon  on  Thursdays-  aad 
at  Richard  Peok's,  two  miles  east  of  Lima  TiUajra,  on  Fridays aaJ 
Satnrd^iys. 

MORtJAN  EAGLE  was  purchased  in  the  tkll  at  »4T,  In  Tmi. 
bridge.  Vt..  by  J.  Henderson,  at  agreat  price,  for  the  ezpren  pur- 
pooe  of  improving  the  stock  of  Horses  of  thie  eountry.  He  ii 
about  10  hands  high  and  well  proportioned ;  ia  a  bright  bay,  and 
for  symmetry  and  action  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Morgan  Eagle  and  the  celebrated  trotting  Mare  Lady  Sutfon. 
of  New  Vork,  were  sired  by  Old  Morgan  £ii«le,  of  VenDoni. 

PREMIUM ! 

We  wni  award  a  premium  of  $25  tor  the  best  Colt  aired  by  Mor- 

gftn  Eagle  this  season     Competitors  for  the  prvmium  oust  ex- 
ibit  their  i  olts  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  October,  1850,  at  East  RosIl 
Judges  to  be  selected  by  owners  of  the  Colts. 

HENDERSON  fc  AUSTIN. 
Honeoye  Falls,  April  23d,  1849.  r42m] 


and  Corn  Planter. 

The  operatrr  t>  king  the  han- 


Albany  Seed  Drill 

THIS  is  in  form  like  a  barrow. ^,„,.  .    ^  „„  ...^ 

dies  walks  off  erect.    H  makes  its  fUrrow.  measorr's  the  aiutn- 
tity  of  seed,  space  the  distances  between  the  hills,  eovn^  the 

^^  »nd  completes  the  whole  work  at  one  operaUon.    It  can  b» 

I  hereby  cerUfy  that  I  have  n«.d  on.  of  Hathaway's  machines  I  g^n/mS  ^re  "^^  •  man  and  a  bone,  a.  the  eUte  of  the 
for  three  yearr  past,  and  have  thraahad  and  cleaned  fh>m  three  to       -  J     h       • 

four  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  per  day  and  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  they  will  thrash  and  el«'an  firom  three  to  four  bushels 
of  clover  seed  per  hoar.  I  have  thrashed  and  cleaned  eighteen 
bushels  in  five  hours.    I  confidently  recommend  tfae^  to  my  fel- 


low agricnlturiMts. 

Rock  Stream,  Marcl|  1, 1849.        HORACE  itENDERSON,  J.  P. 

Mr  B.  O  H.  Hathaway— Dear  Sir :  The  machine  I  purchased 
of  yon  in  November  last  operates  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  I 
have  ihrashed  and  cleaned  from  the  straw  twenty-flve  bushels  of 
clover  seed  in  a  day ;  and  from  the  chaff,  five  bushels  per  hour— 
also,  from  the  straw,  three  bushels  per  hour.  In  thrashing  and 
cleaning  of  grain,  it  worlu  admirably. 
Canandaigua,  March  7, 1849.    ,      REUBEN  J.  SUTHERLAND. 

Mr.  Hathaway-  Dear  Sir :  The  machine  1  purchased  of  you. 
In  December  last  operates  as  you  recumm*  nded ;  I  have  thraahiid 
and  cleaned,  from  the  straw,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  buohfls  of 
clover  seed  per  day  on  an  average' :  also,  in  thnmhing  and  clean- 
ing of  grain,  it  gives  good  satisfactiiin        SOLOMON  ERNST. 

Lockport,  Feb.  18. 1849. 

Applications  frr  the  right  to  cou^trurt  :iud  vend  these  machines 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Statc.*>.  an  \rc;ll  as  all  inquiries  and  ap- 
plications for  machines  will  be  alteuded  to  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble. B.  O    n.  HATHAWAY. 

Rock  Stream,  Tates  county,  N.  T.,  April  18, 1849. 

Honroe  If  urseiy,  on  tbe  Ridge  Road. 

mnM  THE  contract  between  the  subscriber  and  Naaman  Oood- 
Wpm  mU,  for  the  cultivation  and  management  of  the  .Mo^poe 
^^^  Nursery  being  now  rescinded,  and  tbe  relation  growing  out 
of  it  dissolved,  the  undersigned  is  now  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  trees,  shrubbery,  fico. 

The  underdignod  is  determined  by  his  industry  and  attention 
to  burinesfl,  and  by  the  care  he  shall  use  in  cultivating  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  fruits,  to  merit  the  confidence  of  his  friends  and 
the  pubUc. 

The  Monroe  Nursery  has  been  favorably  known  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  has  been  in  the  poeaesaion  of  the  subscriber  for 
the  last  five  years,  during  which  time  be  has  been  to  an  enormous 
expense  in  refitting  and  rijstoeking  the  premises  with  all  tbe  meet 
desirable  and  modern  variety  of  ft  uita.  He  solicits  a  share  of  the 
public  patronage.  CHARLES  POWIS,  Proprietor. 

Greece,  April  5th,  1849.  [6-tf| 

Seeds  sutd  Implementa. 

GENESEE  SEED  STORE  AND  AO.  WAREHOUSE— Irving 
Hall,  opposite  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Buffalo^  —Having  purchased 
the  Agricultural  and  Seed  department  of  Meesrs.  Nott.  Elliott  li 
Fitch,  we  Intend  {going  more  extensively  into  ail  the  branches  of 
our  business.  We  shall  keep  constantly  for  sale,  all  kinds  of  Im 
ported  and  American  Field  and  0arden  Seeds,  and  a  large  aanort- 
ment  of  the  most  approved  Implementa  and  Machines  used  by 
the  Oardener  and  i'armer.  We  manufacture  Pennock's  Wheat 
Drill,  (the  most  perfect  and  substantial  Drill  in  use.)  the  celebra- 
ted MasmchusetU  Eagle  C  Plow,  Drags,  Cultivators,  lie..  Sco..  all 
of  the  most  approved  patterns  and  construction,  and  keep  a  full 
supply  of  all  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Plows,  Sub-soil,  Delano's, 
Borrall's  Shell  Wheel,  Anthony's  Patent  Index,  kc.  &o. 

In  addition  to  our  stoek  of  implements.  <ic.,  we  think  we  can 
lay  with  perfect  confidence,  we  have  one  of  the  largest,  most 
earefbUy  grown  and  best  selected  stock  of  Fl  KLD.  OAUUEN  and 
FLOWEK.  SEEDS  In  the  country,  including  several  kinds  im- 
ported from  Europe.  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Dealers  would 
ooasult  their  interest,  and  perhaps insura  good  crops,  by  calling 
at  our  establishmeat.  RAPALJE  &  BRIOGS. 

Bsohester,  May  1, 1840. 


For  drilling  in  small  seeds  tor  root  crops  it  is  not  ezeelled.  A» 
aU  ioefa  seeds  are  sure  to  be  dropped  by  the  action  of  revulving 
brush  over-plates,  with  holes  in  them  of  the  proper  siae.  therabv 
dropping  carrot,  parsnip,  ealisfy.  &o.,  with  equal  precision,  Vhether 
in  large  or  smaU  quantities.  A  larpe  number  w«re  made  and  sold 
tne  past  season  with  entire  satisfaction  to  purchasers.  In  several 
Instances  from  10  to  13  acres  per  day  of  com  were  plaated  by  one 
man  and  a  horse  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

The  manufacturer  has  been  awarded  the  highest  premium  and 
diploma  by  the  New  York  SUte  Agricultural  8«  ciety.  Also  by 
ttie  Mass  Charitable  Mechanics*  Association  and  the  Woroesto- 
Co.  Mass.  Mechanics'  Association.  The  subscriber  has  made  some 
important  improvements  in  the  machine,  and  offen  It  wholesale 
and  retail  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Ston. 
No.  369  Broadway,  Albany.    Q^  Catalogues  gratls.i 

A^^^       KM      u-i  ,o^„  HORACE  L.  EMERT. 

Albany,  March  1, 1849.  £8.itj 

Krto  County  Nwumery,  BaAOo,  W.  Y. 

tTHE  Proprietor  of  this  Old  F^tabliahment,  of- 
fers for  sale  this  spring  a  large  and  fine  aasortmf  nt 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  i^es  Flowering  Shnibs, 
«cc..  at  wholesale  or  retail,  and  at  low  prices.  '^ 
tock  of  Fruit  Trees  embrace  the  leading  and  best  sorts 
now  cultivated,  mostly  propagated  from  bearing  trees,  growing 
upon  our  own  premises,  and  aro  vigorous  and  thrifty.  The 
Northern  Spy  Apple  (new  ?)  we  have  cultivated  In  our  ooOeetioo 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  sell  them  the  same  price  ve  do  other 
v^eties,  when  an  assortment  is  ordered.  Our  stock  of  EngliJ»h 
Cherries,  (embracing  about  40  varietiea)  is  very  large,  and  Um 
trees  cannot  be  surpassed  in  size  or  beauty  of  growth. 

Our  whole  stock  of  trees  have  been  propagated-wf  th  great  ears, 
and  will  be  sold  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Nurseiymen  will 
be  supplied  at  a  great  discount  from  eatalogue  prioea. 

All  orders  w>U  meet  with  prompt  attention  and  every  article 
will  be  distinctly  labelled,  securely  packed,  and  Ihrwanled  sgree- 
ably  to  order. 
Catalogues  ftimiihed  gratis,  on  application. 

A.  BRYANT  It  SONS. 
Buffalo,  N.  r.,  April  2, 1849.  •  [4.8t*] 


Rocliester  Comnierclal  BTiusevy,  Bast  Awenae. 
THE  Subscribers  offer  for  sale  this  seaaoo  a  fine 


Mime  nt  of  FRUIT  TREES,  comprising  the  best  now  cultivated 
•M^They  aro  very  thrifty,  and  will  be  sold  at  wholceale  or  retaO 
for  cash  or  approved  credit  at  rsssonable  prieea. 

NoRTHKan  Srr,  Easlv  Joe,  Hawlrv  and  all  other  choice  vari- 
etiosnf  api^lesatrfgulor  Ca  alogut  Priet:  Qg^  We  do  notchais* 
extra  prieea  for  fruit  treei  because  the  Tarleties  an  first  rats,  and 
we  endeavor  to  cultivate  none  other. 

BISSELL,  HOOKER  It  8L0ANE. 
[3-8t]  City  Office  No.  8  Aresda 


- 
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Roelioster  Nowelty  IVorka. 

E  aro  manufacturing  a  great  variety  of  SHELF  HARD- 
WARE and  heavy  goods  in  this  tine,  which  we  keep  con- 
stantly on  hand,  all  warranted,  which  we  will  sell  to  dealers  lower 
than  they  can  buy  them  In  New  York.  We  will  also  make  to 
order  any  description  of  CASTINGS,  small  or  large,  for  AdErioa^ 
tural  Machinery,  patent  articles.  Sec.  of  brass  or  iron.  Ws  an 
prepared  to  anneal  small  work  so  that  It  e«i  be  finished  ordriilML 
Our  castings  are  very  superior  In  style  and  finish,  abno^t  H 
smooth  as  if  polished.  AU  orders  properly. attended  to,  sad  p«t^ 
terns Aurnished  if  required.  SMITH.  BADGER  *  CO. 

OiBce  and  E)epot  No.  3  BuffiJo-st. 
Roobestsr,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  1, 1849.  [4-8tJ 
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ShorUHorns  at  Auction* 

TUB  «ub«critcr  being  about  dlspming  of  60 
aoTM  <^  his  fitrin  for  public  pnrpoHea.  will  off(>r  it 
public  Mie  30  bead  of  Short-Horn  Durham  (  attle. 
(being  about  one  linlf  of  his  prenent  herdT  on  the 
13th  day  of  June  n«xt.  at  II  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  conniRtlng  of 
ywarliuRS.  two  year  and  three  year  old  hoiffTs  and  cows  ;  and  VX 
young  bulbt.  ftom  10  month*  to  2^  yearn  old.  (3reat  care  ha« 
been  observed,  and  conitideriibleexpenao  incurred  in  selecting  and 
breeding  this  atock  with  rorerence  topuilty  of  blood  and  dalrT 
qualitiec.  The  awards  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society.  an<l  the  N . 
Y.  American  Institate.  attest  t^e  estimation  in  which  this  i^tock 
is  held  wbererer  it  haa  been  e^hibiled  for  corap*'tition.  About  8 
head  of  the  above  cattle  are  a  parchNSe  made  from  £  P.  Prentice. 
Esq..  of  Albany,  hmt  May  being  all  the  Short  Horns  of  that  ^^^n- 
tleman.  and  the  product  of  his  four  selected  cows,  retained  at  his 
public  sale.  These  animals  have  the  strain  of  blood  of  the  herd 
of  Mr.  Whittaker,  of  England  from  whom  Mr.  Prentice  made  his 
principal  importations.  The  other  part  of  the  lot  of  young  ani- 
mals partake  laiigely  of  the  Mood  of  the  celebrated  herd  of  Thos. 
Bates.  Esq..  of  Yorkshire,  Fjigland.  from  whom  my  importations 
have  been  derived,  and  are  mostly  of  the  get  of  my  imported  bull 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  my  prize  bull  Meteor.  The  heifers  and 
cows  are  and  will  principally  be  in  calf  with  these  bulls. 

For  the  Information  of  Southfrn  gentlemen  who  may  dcslr»  to 
introduce  Durham  stock  in  that  region,  and  who  entertain  the 
opinion  that  that  climate  is  uncongenial  to  it'i  successful  pr-^pa- 
gation  there.  I  here  Introduce  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  received 
ftom  A  O.  Sumner.  Esq.  editor  of  the  South  Carolinian,  dated 
ColumMa.  35th  January.  1849—**  The  bull  you  sold  Col.  Hampton 
of  this  State  gives  him  gre  tt  satit'fhc  lion ;  he  Is  a  fine  animal,  and 
I  only  wish  yon  could  see  some  *iO  h  ead  of  his  get  now  in  his  yard. 
They  are  the  mo^t  superb  ycKrlings  ever  bred  at  the  South.'- 

Further  particutais.  and  the  r^igi'^efl  of  the  stock  will  bo  Is- 
sued one  month  previous  to  the  rale.  A  credit  from  6  to  18 
months  will  be  given. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  AprU  1.1849  l4-3t]  GEO.  VATL. 

The  Norman  Horse* 

^\  THE  celebrated  Norman  Stage  or  Diligence  Horse, 

2jSr%*' LOUIS  i'HILLIPE,"  wiU  stand  the  ensuing  seasoiMj 
^J2Lat  the  Spring  Mills,  in  the  Village  of  Union  Springs. 
on  the  east  side  of  Cayuga  Lake,  ten  miles  south  west  from 
Auburn.  Louis  Phillipe  was  raised  by  Edward  Harris,  of  Afor- 
ristown.  N.  J.,  fnSm  fall-blooded  parents,  selected  in  France,  and 
imported  by  himself,  and  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  that  olass  of 
horse,  a  class  celeberated  for  their  quick  powerful  action,  irreat 
hardihood  and  long  life.  His  color  is  a  beautiful  dapple  gray  with 
a  splendid  heavy  flowing  mane  and  tail.  He  is  IQiiiands  high,  6 
years  old«  and  weighs  about  1150  pounds. 

THE  «  C  lYUOA  CHIEF." 

At  the  same  stand  will  be  found  this  noble  Horse  of  the  Sur- 
prise and  Childers'  desc*'nt.  A  beautiful  dappled  bay  colt  just 
coming  5  years,  over  16  hands,  of  powerful  dose  make,  round  and 
admirably  proportioned. 

Both  these  horses  show  a  fine  stock  of  colts.  Gentlemen  send- 
ing mares  from  a  distance  may  be  assured  that  they  will  have 
such  attention  as  they  desire  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

TeratS— $6  at  the  1st  leap,  and  then  $5  to  insure,  payable  on 
the  let  of  Sd  month  (itfareh.)  following. 

rommunications  may  be  addressed  to  ROBERT  B.  HOW. 
LAND,  Union  Springs,  Cayaga  Co..  and  will  receive  prompt  at- 
tention. [4-4t] 

The  GeBQine  Mor^n  Hone,  Gen*  Giffbrdy 

^ WILL  stand  for  mares  the  ensuing  sisason.  oi  Mon- 

JuSS^  days  and  Tuesdays  at  the  staUe  of  Geo  A.  Mason,  two 
^  ^  -^^  and  a  lialf  miles  north-east  of  Jordan ;  Wednesdays. 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  at  the  stable  of  D.  A.  Munro.  in  Camil- 
lus  ;  Saturdays  at  the  stable  of  D.  A.  Munro,  In  Bellisle 

TicaMs— $10  to  insure.  Mares  that  are  not  placed  directly  In 
in  charge  of  th^subsoribers.  must  be  regularly  returu'-d  through 
the  season.  All  persons  parting  with  mares  before  the  usual  time 
of  foaling,  will  be  held  for  the  $10.  Pasturage  furnished  by 
either  of  the  snbecribers  for  8  shillings  per  week.  Aeeidents  and 
escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

We  can  eonfldently  assert  that  in  sise.  build  and  in  style  of 
action,  Oentral  Oijford  more  nearly  resembles  the  original  .Mor- 
gan Horse  than  any  other  stallion,  exoept  his  sire,  the  OifTord 
Morgan. 

The  Morgans^  as  a  breed,  are  so  universally  known  and  esteem- 
ed, that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  their  merits.  <  General 
Oifford  was  sired  by  the  Oifford  Morgan,  his  dam  a  pure  Morgan. 
A  fiill  description  of  the  origin  of  the  Morgans*  and  pedigree  of 
Oifford  Morgan,  may  be  found  In  the  Albany  Cultivator  for  1840 
page  10. 

AprU,  1849.  C^t]  MUNRO  k,  MASON. 

Agiiciiltiixtti  Implenienti  suid  Blecluinlci^  Tools. 

1AM  now  mannfiicturing  a  few  of  those  MANURE  PORKS  so 
much  sought  alter  by  the  Fabmrbs.  Also,  Hoy  and  StvMw 
Fvrkt  of  all  kinds  warranted:  Also,  >.  ftill  supply  of  Spades^ 
Sh0v»U.  HeM,  Jtxtt,  Scythe*,  and  almost  every  kind  of  >tEf 'H  AN- 
irs'  TOOLS  always  can  be  found  at  ray  store.  No  8  Buffalo-st., 
flrst  building  west  of  Main-street  Bridge,  Rochester. 
(i-St)  B.  D.  BARTON. 


The  Imported  Horae,  Consternation , 

^  _  WAS  bred  by  Mathkw  Hobnsf.v.  Esq  .  of  Stilte  ham, 
jiS^^  Yorkshire.  England,  in  the  y**ar  1841.  He  was  Imported 
LXZumhj  T.  C.  Arbott.  Ksq  .  in  the  yeiir  1845.  He  is  now 
owned  by  -1.  B  Rurnet,  Ksq  .  of  Syracuse,  and  will  s«trve  a  limlt<^ 
number  of  mares  the  ensuing  s^-ason  at  his  own  stables  near  the 
village  of  Geddes.  two  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  The  very  best 
pitstures.  with  pl«*nty  of  watt'r  and  the  most  secur*-  fences  will  be 
provided  for  mures  from  a  distance  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  week.    No  mares  taken  except  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 

Co>'«'erfia/ion  is  a  beautiful  unfading  dapple  brown  color,  stands 
15  hands  and  3  inches  high,  and  is  a  very  sure  foal- getter.  Ho  is 
remarkable  for  his  vigor  of  eonxtitution.  his  developments  of  bone 
and  muscle,  and  his  int«'lligent,  kind  aad  docile  dispoaitlQU.  He 
is  compact  and  nhort  Wged  for  a  thorough -bred  horse,  yet  of  a 
rangey  and  ronjejitio  figure.  His  chest  and  flank  are  deep  and 
full.  His  action  is  graoful.  but  at  the  same  time  proud  and 
commanding.  But  what  is  perhaps  of  more  Importance,  he  is 
def>eended  through  all  the  generations  that  are  recorded  in  the 
English  stud  bo  >ks  from  horses  of  great  distinction  and  of  the 
purest  blood.  There  is  no  horse  living  that  can  boast  a  more 
Illustrious  pedigree.  His  Immediate  ancestors  were  of  uncommon 
sise  and  elegance  of  figure.  Confederate,  although  an  eminently 
successful  race  horse  was  kept  by  hb  breeder,  Karl  Fits  William, 
to  g  t  canii^o  horses  and  hunters,  for  which  he  proved  wry 
valuable*  Curiosity,  the  dam  of  Consternation,  was  equally 
largo,  and  even  handsomeir  than  Confederate.  All  his  anctvtors 
were  animals  of  good  disposition  and  entirely  free  from  blemiidies, 
so  far  as  it  can  bo  ascertained  The  following  Is  a  bri««f  copy  of 
hij*  Pedigree  :  By  Confederate ;  dam  (./Uriositv.  by  Figaro,  her 
d'im  by  Waxy.  Confederate  was  bred  by  Earl  Kits  VVllUam  :  got 
by  Comus,  by  Cervaates.  by  Sir  Peter,  by  High  Flyer,  by  King 
Herod,  by  Flying  ('hllders.  Figaro  was  got  by  Ilap  Hasard,  by 
3ir  Peter,  out  of  ilfrn.  Harvey,  by  Kngli.«h  Eclipse,  kc.  &c..  &c. 

As  to  the  character  of  Consternatiou  -  s  stock,  referenci-  is  offered 
to  Ira  Hitchcock.  Esq..  Oneida  Casllc.  Henry  Rhod<9,  Trenton, 
A  Ford  or  John  Best,  Rome,  and  to  farmers  generally  in  that 
vicinity. 

Terau—^b  in  advance,  and  $5  additional  If  the  mare  Is  got  In 
foaL  [4-3m] J.  B.  BURNET. 

The  Valaable  Horse,  Young  Itloi^iaQ, 

WILL  stand  the  ensuing  season  on  Mondays,  Tues- 
days and  Wednesdays  at  the  stable  of  the  subscriber 
___  near  Clyde ;  on  Thursdays  at  the  stable  of  Abn»  r  G. 
GiUett.  In  Junius  ;  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  «b  the  stable  of  J. 
Landon,  in  Lyons. 
Tervis — $8  to  insure  a  foal. 

YouLig  Morgan  is  of  a  bright  bay  color,  without  while,  16  hands 
high,  and  weighs  1200  pounds  Ue  will  be  four  years  old  next 
July,  and  Is  not  surpassed  by  uiy  horse  in  this  tttate.  He  was 
sired  by  Morgan  Tiger,  owned  by  Wm.  May.  of  Palmyra ;  his  dan 
was  Noah  Yates^  B»auty.  got  by  Austin's  Duroo. 
Clyde,  April  1,  1849.  [4-3m]  J.  M.  OILLETT. 

BOOKS  ON  AGRIC17i;rURB,  HORTICUI/TUBJS,  JUi. 

For  Sale  at  the  OJice  of  the  Farmer, 

The  Publisher  of  the  Fabmrr  keeps  eonstantly  on  hand  a  large 
assortment  of  the  most  popnlar  and  valuable  works  pertaining  to 
Agriculture.  Horticulture,  and  Rural  and  Domestic  F.oonomy, 
which  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.  The  names  and  prices 
of  a  portion  of  the  books  are  annexed  :— 

American  Farmer's  Encyclopedia.    $3  00  in  leather-cloth  $3. 

American  Shepherd,  by  .Morrell.    $1. 

American  Agriculture,  by  Allen     $1. 

American  Poulterer's  Companion,  by  Bemrnt. 

American  Veterinarian,  by  Cole.    50  cents 

Bnlst's  Kitchen  Gardener.    75  cents. 

Buel's  Farmer's  Companion.    75  cents. 

Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry.    50  cent « 

Downlng's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Amen  i  n . 

Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  Allan.  Cloth,  '•  i 

Farmer's  and  Emigrant's  Hand-Book.    $1. 

Fruit  Culturist.  by  J.  J.  Thomas.    50  cents 

Gardener's  Farmer's  Dictionary.    $1  50—1*  at  i:er,  $1  75. 

Horse's  Foot—and  how  to  keep  it  sound.    2   .'i-nts. 

Johnson's  Agricultural  Chemistry.    $1  25. 

Loudon's  Ladies'  Flower  Garden     $1  25.  * 

Liebgig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  (new  edition  )  $1— paper.  75  ets. 

Liel^ig's  Agricultural  and  Animal  Chem'stry,  (pamphlet  «di« 

tluns.)    25  cents  each 
Parson's  on  the  Rose.  $1  50.    Prince  on  the  Kose.  75  cents 
Rural  Economy,  by  Bousstngaule.    $1  50. 
Stable  Economy,  by  Stewart.    $1. 
Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Rodgers*    75  oen  tt  • 
Smith's  Productive  Farming-    50  cents* 
Treatise  on  Milch  Cows*  38  ets*    Treatise  on  Guano*  35  eents* 
Yonatt  on  the  Horse,  (new  edition*)    $1  75* 
Youatt  on  the  Pig*    75  eents* 

Catechism  of  Ag.  Chemistry  and  Geology.     V5  eents. 
The  Gardener  and  <  'omplete  Florist.    25  ceii  <  a 
Knowlson's  Comple  Faxrier,  or  Horse  Doctor.    25  cents. 

*/  These  books  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  mall,  to  any  part  of 
the  country. 

(JO'  Oniprs  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and 
thebooks  ibrwarded  by  midl  or  Express  as  deeired 

Address  to  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$L 


$1  50. 
:ts. ;  paper,  90  cte. 
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Market  Prices  of  Agricnltaral  Prodacts. 

N«w  Toc1^  April  9T-7  P.  M. 

Flouk  &  Mkal— Foreign  news  had  a  fkTorable  effect  upon  the 
market  for  Western  flour  and  the  sales  in  most  instances  were  at 
at  an  advance  of  6V4C.  per  bbl.;  the  range  is  4.76  a  5.12  for  com- 
mon to  good  brands  of  State  aud  mixed  to  very,  good  Western. 
Pure  Genesee  6.02  a  76.  bales  4,000  bbls.  Included  in  sales  were 
1.000  good  Ohio  at  6.18  and  1100  do.  common  State,  part  Troy  at 
4T'>  Rye  floor  steady.  Sales  400  bbls.  at  2.75a2.81.  Meal  firmer. 
800  bbls.  Jersey  sold  at  2.18  afloat. 

Grain— Fair  milling  demand  for  wheat;  prices  below  the  views 
of  holders.  Sales  400  bu.  Genesee  at  1.25.  1.000  Ohio  on  private 
terms  and  6.000  white  Pa.  at  1.18.  Sale  of  7000  bu.  Rye  at  67  de- 
li ver.-d.  Barley -sales  4  000  bu.  prime  two-rowed,  part  on  private 
terms  and  part  at  6S\.  Cora  about  2c.  better.  Some  20,000  bu. 
sold  at  60c.  for  heated  N.  O..  54  a  66  for  mixed  to  a  very  good 
white  southern.    Oats  without  change. 

raovisio.iB— Pork  dull  and  heavy.  Sales  400  bbls.  at  $10.12  s 
$10.18  for  mess,  and  $8:25  fur  prime.  500  bbls.  sour  sold  at  $0.26 
and  $7.25  for  mess  and  prime.  Beef,  no  change,  with  small  sales. 
Lara  is  in  fair  inquiry.  Sales  500  bbls.  and  tierces  at  5X  a  6>^— 
thi)  latter  fbr  strictly  prime.  Butter  and  cheese  duU,  and  without 
change. 


KocHestor,  AprU  27,  1840. 

N  Floi  r  there  is  hsirdly  any  thing  doing.  One  or  two  sales  of 
2  or  three  hundred  bbls.  have  been  made  during  the  paat  week 
at  $5. 

Grain- Wheat  $1.08.    Corn  44c.    Rye  63.    Oats  29. 

Skcdi- Clover  $3.75  a  $5.    Timothy  $1.50  a  $2.25.    Flax  $1. 

PaorisioNi.- Pork  (mess)  $12  per  bU.  Beef  $4  to  $5  per  cwt.— 
mess  $7  a  $8  per  bU.    Butter  10  a  12  cts.    Cheese  6c.    Eggs  Oo. 

Itf  Albany.  April  27,  flour  was  quoted  at  $4.76  a  $6  for  common 
to  good  State  and  Western— and  $5.60  a  5.75  for  pore  Genesee. 
Oats  36  a  87  eta. 

Agrlcnltana  lirarehoiiae'and  Seed  Store  at  BvfXUo. 

AT  the  request  of  numerous  friends,  we  have  opened  an  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse  and  Seed  .Store,  and  have  made  such 
arrangementa  as  will  enable  us  to  keep  on  hand  a  large  and  full 
assortment  of  implementa  of  any  useful  kind. 

We  have  also  arrangementa  for  Trees  and  Seeds  equal  to  any 
other  establishment  in  the  Union.  Orders  and  patronage  solicited 
Manufacturers  are  requested  to  send  us  samples  of  their  imple 
menta  and  machines.  T.  C.  PETERS  li  BRO., 

Comer  Washington  and  Exchange-sts. 
Buffalo,  Jan.  1,  1848.  [l-6t] 

Back  numbers  (and  volumes)  of  the  Famer  promptly  sappUcd 
to  all  new  snbseriben. 
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Farm  BnildingSi  DomMtic  Animwla,  Loplemanta,  Fmlta,  te. 


Thr  Tenth  Voutmb  of  this 'Journal  wiU  commence  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1849.  In  making  this  announcement  to  his  Aoairrs 
and  the  FAaiucas  and  Frctit  CuLTuaisTs  of  the  country,  and  again 
asking  their  support  in  behalf  of  the  work,  the  PuUistier  has  the 
satisfaction  of  stating  that  the  Gnt bsek  Farmer  now  hai!  a  circu- 
latioD  EzcKCDiNG,  BT  lETRRAL  THousAKD.  that  of  any  Similar  period- 
ical published  in  America.  This  fiset,  alone,  ftarnishes  abundant 
evidence  of  the  real  value  and  inferior  merit  of  the  work— for  no 
journal,  however  cheap,  can  become  aiid  continue  so  univenallj 

Stpular,  unless  actually  wobthv  of  the  suhstaatial  nqpport  of  «a 
tettigent  community. 

The  high  ncnrrATioiv  vfatdh  the  Fannar  has  aoqpalxed  thToagh- 
out  the  Unitwl  BtaUf  wM  be  maintaiffed,  and  U  poaslbto  mMg- 
metUeA,  during  the  ensuing  yaar.  To  accomplish  this  oUect,  no 
eflbrt  or  expense  wlU  be  spared  by  the  Editors  or  the  PubUsher. 
Their  aim  is  to  Aimish  a  reliable  and  independent  Joomal  —  one 
whioh  shall  vrcAd  and  condemn  humbug  in  whatever  guise  it  maj 
appear,  and  Impart  correct  pnetlcal  and  seientiflc  inroratatioii  on 
all  sulQecta  pertaining  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

It  will  be  Issued  on  NEW  AND  CLEAR  TYPE,  and  sunaioa 
FAraa.  and  printed  in  the  beet  style  of  the  art— rbat  and  coaascr. 
Ita  ILLUSTRATIONS— embnd^  Portraita  of  distinguish«4 
friends  of  improvement  on  steel  and  wood,  and  Engravings  of 
Farm  BuildinSn,  Improved  Imnlements,  Domestic  Animals,  choice 
Fruits,  Trees,  FlowwSf  Sic.,— will  be  more  numerous  and  expenstve 
than  those  of  any  preoedinc  volume,  ft^  Each  number  will 
contain  at  least  }b4  Rojal  Oetawo  Pajgesl  making  a  large 
and  handsome  volume  of  several  hundred  pages  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

The  Genesee  Fanner  is,  bey<«d  dispute,  the  eheapeet  Jtgrieul- 
tural  and  Horticultural  Paner  in  the  World  f — and  the  Proprietor 
is  determined  to  make  it  um  neatest  and  best.  We  eonfldently 
ask  for  it  that  support  which  it  merite  fh>m  the  Farmen.  Oard- 
eners  antf  Fruit  Cmturista  of  the  United  States. 

Temis  —  Ikyariablt  in  Advance  —  as  follows. 

Single  Copy.  50  Cents.  Five  Copies  fbr  $2.  and  anv  greater 
number  at  the  tame  rate,  if  directed  to  individuals.  If  (Urecled 
to  one  person,  E||dbt  Copies  for  $3,  and  any  additional  number  at 
the  same  rate.    The  entire  volume  sent  to  all  subscribers. 

0(7-  Pobt-Masters,  AoEHTi,  and  all  friends  of  improvement,  are 
respectfully  A>lid|^  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

*«*  The  bacV  numbers  of  the  present  volume  have  been 
stereolyod,  which  enables  ue  to  promptly  supply  those  num- 
bers to  all  new  subscnben. 

Subscription  money,  if  property  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (post- 
paid or  fkee.)  at  the  risk  or  the  Pnblidier.    Address  to 

D.  D,  T.  MOORB,  Rochester,  New  York. 

A^lcaltural  Books*— A  large  assortment  of  Books  on 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  dte.,  fbi  sale  at  this  Office.  See 
list  of  works  and  prices  in  advertiaing  department. 

Also  — complete  sets  of  the  Farmer  from  its  commencement, 
(except  the  2d  v<dume,)  rabetantially  bound,  which  we  will  sdl  at 
60  cents  per  volume.  These  volumes  are  not  suitable  for  sending 
by  mail— but  we  have  copies  of  v(ds.  6,  7,  and  8,  bound  in  paper 
covers,  which  may  be  mailed. 

inr  ^^  P^ge  125  Ibr  award  of  Premiums. 
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I^tblished  on  thejhrtt  of  each  months  at  Rochester y  N.  Y    hy 
D.    D.    T.     MOOBB,     PROPRIBTOR. 


DANIEL  LEE  b  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Editors. 

p.  BARRY,  Oondnctor  of  Horticultural  Department 


SVty  Cents  a  Tear,  In   AdTstnce. 

Fiv£  Copies  for  %%  and  any  larger  number  at  the  same 
rate,  if  directed  to  each  subscriber.  Eight  Copies  for  $3, 
if  addressed  to  one  person  only  —  and  any  larger  number, 
directed  in  like  manner,  at  the  same  rate. 

03=*  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subecribers. 

Advertisemkiits. — A  limited  number  of  short  and  appro- 
priate advertisements  will  be  given  in  the  Farmer,  at  the  rate 
of  $1,50  per  square  or  folio  (ten  lines  or  100  words)  ibr  the 
first  insertion,  and  $1  for  each  subsequent  publication— u< 

ADVANCE. 

Q3'  The  Farmer  ia  subject  to  newspaper  postage  only. 
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WOOL  mo  wooif^Row  iM  o  m  the  jj.  states. 

OuB,  excellent  friend,  T.  C.  Pbtbks,  Esq^  of 
BuffiJo,  in  his  "Wool  Grower,  und  Mngaiine  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Horticulture,"  has  indulged  in  botdo 
epeculations  on  the  "amount  of  wool  for  the  coming 
clip,''  (1349,)  and  the  present  number  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States,  which  differ  somewhat  from  our 
own  views  on  the  same  subject.  He  assumes  that, 
inasmuch  hb  the  number  of  sheep  va  the  State  ot 
New  York  increased  about  26  per  cent,  from  the 
census  of  1840  to  that  of  184fi,  all  the.  other  SWtes 
in  the  Union  have,  on  an  average,  done  as  well. 
The  fleeces  of  this  year  are  estimated  to  weigh  two 
and  three-foDrth  pounds  each,  throughout  the  country. 
He  eupposes  that  the  census  of  1850  will  show  "about 
thirty  millions  of  sheep  io  the  United  States,"  Had 
we  not  seen  the  kind  of  sheept  and  of  sheep-hus- 
bandry that  prevails  at  the  South,  as  well  as  at  the 
North  and  West,  our  opinion  would  not  difTer  mate- 
rially from  that  of  the  "Wool  Grower,"  aforesaid. 
But  "  with  the  lights  before  us,"  if  the  official  returns 
of  next  year  exhibit  the  existence  of  more  than 
27,000,000  sheep  this  side  of  New  Mexico,  we  shall 
be  disappointed;  and  sUll  more  so  if  the  average 
weight  per  sheep  exceeds  3|  lbs. 

In  about  half  the  State^  vrool  is  clipped  without 
washing  the  sheep,  and  weighed  in  the  uirt  There 
is  in  Gfeorgis,  South  Carolina,  Alabtma  and  other 
Southern  States  so  much  of  foreign  matter  in  wool 
that  it  shrinks  nearly  half  in  cleansing;  and  it  is 
regarded  as  no  better  than  South  American  wool, 
which  is  sold  in  New  York  at  from  7  to  9.  cents  a 
pound.  There  is  a  woolen  factory  within  six  miles 
of  this  city,  (Augusta,)  that  annually  consumes  a 
good  many  tiiousand  munds  of  both  foreign  and 
native  wool;  and  it  seldom,  if  ever,  pays  over  13 
cents  for  the  latter.  All  sheep  run  in  the  forests  the 
ycir  round,  and  are  usually  black  with  burrs.  Many 
shear  them  every  six  months  to  save  a  little  more 
wool  from  being  torn  off  in  briars  and  bushes. 
They  are  generally  kept  not  so  much  for  their  fleeces 
as  for  their  meat  and  tallow. 

No  branch  of  productive  industry  in  this  country, 
ig  susceptible  of  greater  extension  and  improvement, 
than  that  of  growing  wool.  In  connection  with 
raising  lambs  and  fat  sheep  for  market,  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  can  he  made  profitable  in  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Fat  lambs  sell  in  this  city  at  from 
two  to  three  dollars  a  head.  A  friend  has  raised  and 
sold  over  eighty  at  an  average  of  the  price  la^ 


named,  this  epring.  He  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  and  tales  good  care  of  his  sheep— some 
die  fram  an  apparent  excess  of  fatness.  As  a  gen- 
era] thing,  sheep  are  quite  healthy  in  the  "piny 
woods."  Hungry,  thievish  dogs  are  the  principal 
impediment  in  the  way  of  keeping  sheep  in  this 
region,  although  one  would  have  to  grow  white 
clover,  (which  is  indigenous,)  grasses,  peas,  rye, 
oats,  corn,  turnips  ot  potatoes  as  food,  at  least  six 
months  in  twelve. 

The  longer  we  InTestigale  the  capabilities  of  the 
South  for  producing  cheap  food  for  domestic  animals, 
the  better  satisfied  we  become  that  stock-raising  and 
wooi-growing  can  be  made  profitable.  In  no  other 
quarter  of  the  Union  are  fine  aheeft  cows,  horses, 
mules  and  swine  sold  at  so  high  a  figure.  The 
climate  is  about  like  that  of  Spain — being  perhaps  a 
little  colder  here  in  the  mountains,  than  there.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Texas,  eWck-raisii^  iq  beginnii^ 
to  command  particular  attention.  Such  is  not  the 
case  in  any  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States. 

Somrfiow  wool-erowing  appears  to  prosper  heal 
where  there  is  a  dense  population.  France,  with 
36,000,000  Bouls,  on  a  comparatively  small  territory, 
keeps  40,000,000  sheep.  According  to  McCulloch, 
it  had  39,000,000  at  the  census  of  1S40.  England 
has  about  the  same  number  in  proportion  to  popula-i 
tion;  as  have  also  the  people  of  this  country.  We 
have  a  smalt  excess,  as  compared  with  France. 
But  our  facilities  for  sheep  husbanihy,  when  compar- 
ed with  those  bf  Great  Britain  and  the  French  Repub- 
lic, would  seem  to  warrant  our  trying  to  keep  at  least 
two  sheep  to  every  inhabitant — or  over  forty  millions. 

The  consumption  of  cotton,  however,  increases 
much  faster  than  that  of  wool.  As  the  one  is  a 
very  exhatating,  and  the  other  an  ia^ovin^  crop', 
we  hope  the  "Wool  Grower"  will  do  good  service 
in  eittSnding  a  branch  of  business  which  is  generally 
so  much  neglected.  Our  friend  Prtbbs  mustremeiB- 
h'er  that  "this  is  a  great  counliy;"  and  that  he  nmat 
not  take  New  York,  Ohio,  Vermont  and  Michigan,  as 
a  fair  average  of  the  States,  neither  in  the  yield  per 
fleece,  nor  in  the  increase  of  sheep  since  1840. 

A  Mr.  J.  F.  Nelson,  of  Weehaw,  Jefferson  Co., 
Va.,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "Plow,  Loom 
and  Anvil,"  stales  that  he  "has  weighed  flpccea  of 
the  flpck  of  RrcHARn  K.  Mbade,  and  that  tfto  bucks 
about  16  months  old,  clipped  tkirCy-tmo  and  a  half 
poundt  of  tBool,  equal  to  1  or  J  merino."  Allowing 
this  to  Le  half  dirt  and  gum,  the  yield  was  large. 
He  does  not  say  whether  it  bad  been  washed  ot  noL 
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PBEMiniyi    CROPS. 

REQUISITIONS   OF   THK    N.    Y.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIKTT. 

The  li8t  of  prenjiums  ofterwl  in  New  York  has  just  been 
publiahed.  The  minimum  of  cropii  fixed  upon,  under  which 
no  premium  is  to  be  awarded,  is — of  winter  wheal,  not  leas 
ihun  40  bushels  per  acre;  spring  whent,  30;  Indian  corn,  80; 
barley,  40;  rye.;{j;  o:ils.  70;  bxjck  wheat,  25;  peas,  25;  po- 
tatoes for  the  lahie,  200;  polatops,  f.eldcrop.  300;  ruta-bapa«. 
(60  pounds  to  the  bushel,)  400;  munpold-vvurtzcl.  (snuu* 
weight,)  400.  Wc  don't  see  that  any  premium  is  offered  lor 
hay. 

These  quanlitif's  being  fixed  aa  the  minimum  produce, 
when  we  look  at  the  overnge  crop  of  the  whole  State  as  her 
ofHeial  returns  show,  what  a  wide  margin  we  find  to  be  filled 
up  by  higher  skill  and  heavier  mnnurmg,  as  thus:  in  1845, 
according  to  returns  from  each  county  by  State  authority, 
the  averages  were  as  follows:  winter  whe«t  overages  14 
bushels  per  acre;  oate,  26;  barley,  16;  rye,  9i;  Indian  com, 
S5;  buckwheat,  14;  pens,  15;  beans,  10;  and  potatoes,  90. 
Thus  it  would  4eem  tuat  the  crops  in  most  caneg  do  not  come 
to  a  third,  in  some  cases  not  a  fourth  of  the  smallest  quantity, 
which  the  Society  have  determieed  should  be  distinguished 
by  n  premium.  This  might  leave  some  doubt  about  agricul- 
tural progress  in  the  Empire  State,  were  it  not  that  the 
State  Society,vby  its  President,  last  year,  reported  "that  the 
State  of  New  York  k  improving  its  agricultural  condition 
every  year  testi/ies,^*  If  it  be  improving  every  year,  and  has 
yet  reached  only  to  the  averages  we  have  stated — 14  of 
wheat,  25  of  com,  94  of  rye,  90  of  potatoes,  &c. — how  low 
must  it  have  been  25  years  ago  ?  Yet  in  1821  Earl  Stimson 
of  that  State,  made  throughout  hi?  farm— of  oats,  60  bushels 
per  acre;  Indian  com,  on  8  acres  112  bushels;  on  10  acres, 
90;  spring  whent  34;  iMirley,  60.  And  we  have  accounts 
before  the  revolution,  of  11,000  bushels  of  potatoes  frt)m  18 
acres — ^being  687  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  new  red  land  on  the 
Hudson  river;  third  year,  8,496  bushels  of  potatoes — being 
531  bushels  to  the  acre;  fourth  year,  in  wheat  gave  37 
bushels  to  the  acre;  fifth  year,  in  borley  gave  730  bushchi, 
or  45  bushels  to  the  acre;  sixth  year,  630  bushels  of  peas, 
or  39  to  the  acre.  All  this  was  without  manure,  and  that 
by  a  miserable  system  of  the  most  exhausting  rotations,  as 
—potatoes,  whent — potatoes,  wheat — barley,  pens;  all  in  six 
years  I  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  crops  throughout 
the  State  have  been  brought  down  to  the  miserable  averages 
wc  have  stated  ?  Still  wc  are  told,  on  the  highest  authority, 
that  the  condition  of  New  York  ogriculture  is  improving,  as 
**  every  year  testifies  !" — and  who  knows  how  low  it  might 
have  gone,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  premiums  distributed 
from  year  to  year  ? 

Ailer  all,  these  facts  bring  to  mind  the  doubt  once  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  wisest,  wealthiest  and  best  men  the 
Empire  State  ever  boosted — James  Wadsworth.  Said  he 
— "  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  expediency  of  small  premiums 
for  cattle.  I  think  the  raising  of  these  animals  may  be  left  to 
self-interest.  Suppose  you  take  o  hint  from  Napoleon,  and 
offer  very  liberal  rewards  for  agricultural  implements;"  and 
might  not  crops  be  left  to  the  dictates  of  self-interest  os  well 
as  cattle  7  Tne  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York  appears 
to  entertain  a  very  different  opinion,  for  while  they  have 
ofllered  some  150  or  200  premiums  for  cattle  and  sheep—and 
nearly  100  of  the  amount  of  $10  and  upwards,  many  as 
high  OS  $20  and  $25 — under  the  heod  of  ^*Farm  ImpUmetitt^^^ 
$10  is  the  highest  for  any  single  one,  and  that  only  in  one 
cose — a  thrashing  machine.  For  the  others  they  offered  a 
**  dip,"  and  soroetimcs  $2  or  $3,  or  $5,  besides  the  ''dip;" 
but,  done  by  such  high  authority,  it  must  be  "  O.  K." 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  May  number  of  "The 
Plow,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil,"  (conducted  by  J.  S, 
Skinner  &.  Son,  of  Philadelphia,)  that  New  York 
farmers  may  sec  what  is  said  and  thought  of  their 
progress  of  improvements  in  other  States;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  few  comments. 

The  fact  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N. 
Y.  State  Society  refuse  to  pay  any  premiums  on 
grain  crops,  except  in  cases  where  the  product  is 
unusually  large,  indicates  a  disposition  to  curt9.ii 
expenditure  in  that  direction,  that  more  money  may 
be  offered  to  encourage  improvements  in  other  de- 
partments of  rural  industry.  The  writer  of  the 
above  criticism  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  New 


York  18  rather^  a  grazing  than  a  gratn-frrovins 
State;  and  that  the  "  improvement  in  its  agricult  ir^ 
condition,"  to  which  the  late  President  of  the  Soci  u 
referred,  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  increaae  ol  \b 
dairy  products  and  flocks  of  sheep,  in  tts  richer  pi- 
lures  and  meadows,  tlian  in  its  crops  of  wheat,  c>>rr. 
rye,  oats  and  barley.  It  would  not  be  difficul*  t 
show  that  the  eleven  hundred  thousand  cow?  ]m 
annually  milked  in  New  York,  yield  about  i\\m\ 
millions  of  dollars  vorth  of  milk,  veal,  pork,  buttJr 
and  cheese.  This,  certainly,  is  a  great  improrenKii: 
on  what  was  done  when  the  State  Society  wa- 
organized. 

The  number  of  farmers  in  New  York,  and  ii> 
strictly  rural  population,  increased  very  little  fr-m 
1840  to  1845;  yet  the  number  of  sheep  k^pt  in  tlit 
State  was  augmented  25  per  cent.  Their  yield  of 
wool  p6r  head  was  also  increased.  In  regard  to  thf 
census  returns  of  the  bushels  of  grain  harvested  m 
1845  or  '44  as  the  case  may  have  been,  they  are 
indeed  not  creditable  to  the  farmers  of  the  Empire 
State.  In  addressing  assemblies  of  farmers  at  the 
South,  we  have  frequently  been  met  by  the  statigtic^ 
of  New  York,  in  a  way  not  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
a  native  son  of  that  enlightened  and  populous  com- 
monwealth. The  truth  is,  as  the  writer  of  this  be- 
lieves, that  those  that  till  the  earth  in  New  York  ^ 
over  too  much  surface  as  a  general  thing,  and  sadly 
neglect  to  apply  lime  and  plaster  to  their  land;  to 
turn  in  grass,  clover  and  other  green  crops,  and  oth- 
erwise fertilize  the  soil.  There  are  too  many  farmer? 
that  take  no  agricultural  papei;  who  keep  aloof  fron 
all  agricultural  societies;  and  who  never  read  a  book 
on  rural  afiairs.  However  unconscious  of  the  fact 
such  men  are  gradually  impairing  the  productiveness.' 
of  the  land  which  they  plow,  sow,  plant  and  boe. 
They  have  no  idea  of  the  substances  in  the  ^>ii 
which  are  necessary  to  form  a  large  crop  of  wheat. 
com,  barley,  oats  or  potatoes.  Hence,  the  element' 
of  all  cultivated  plants  are  wasted  and  lost  in  many 
ways,  which  they  do  not  understand,  nor  appreciate. 
Too  many  farmers  are  more  anxious  to  own  largf 
fields  and  manv  of  them,  than  to  drain,  subsoil 
manure,  and  make  rich  a  smaller  estate. 

Our  New  York  friends  are  probably  not  aware  bow 
much  their  brothers  of  the  plow  are  doing  io  other 
States,  by  deep  tillage,  the  use  of  ashes,  guano. 
stable  manure,  lime,  forest  leaves,  and  by  turning 
in  green  crops,  by  soiling  domestic  animals,  irrigation, 
kc.,  &tc..,  to  improve  their  cultivated  fieldg.  Tkt 
agricultural  statistics  of  your  "Model  State/  are 
studied  by  thousands  quite  as  closely  as  by  the  ret- - 
ran  editor  of  the  "  Plow,  the  Loom  and  the  Aiivil. 
We  feel  not  a  little  anxiety  that  the  official  return^ 
of  1850  shall  prove  that  the  wheat,  com,  oat  and 
potato  crops  of  New  York  have  greatly  improvfJ 
within  the  five  and  ten  annual  harvests  that  willhavr 
immediately  preceded  the  census  of  next  year.  A? 
the  crops  of  this  season,  1849,  will  have  to  be  given  in. 
provided  the  marshals  go  round  before  the  hanx'^t 
of  com  and  potatoes,  try  and  make  good  showing** 
if  you  can. ' 

Let  your  corn  and  potatoes  have  all  the  ashcj. 
bones  boiled  to  a  powder  in  strong  lye,  adding  to  the 
compound  a  little  common  salt  and  lime,  which  yo:; 
can  well  procure.  Mix  pulverized  charcoal  and  gyp- 
sum with  the  contents  of  the  vault  under  the  pri^)' 
and  scrape  the  stables,  barn-yard  and  hog-pcn  anevj. 
and  do  your  best  in  plowing,  manuring,  hoeing  ^ 
cultivating  your  sununer  crops. 
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Amoitg  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle  in  this 
country,  the  Dbvons  are  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
probably  the  most  generally  admir^.  As  a  distinct 
breed  of  neat  cattle  they  possess  several  features 
peculiar  to  themselves,  of  which  they  are  very  tena- 
cious— ^retaining  them  in  a  great  degree,  even  through 
their  distant  crosses  with  other  breeds,  and  particu- 
larly our  native  stock.  The  co]pr  of  pure  DevoDs  is 
always  red,  varving  to  a  dark  mahogany.  The  dark 
color  is  generalhr  most  admired,  alUiough  the  light 
shades  are  equally  profitable.  There  is  occasionally 
a  little  white  on  the  belly,  which  is  more  common 
with  the  heifers  than  the  steers,  and  the  cows  udders 
are  frequently  white.  The  hairs  which  form  the 
brush  of  the  tail  are  very  remarkable;  on  calves 
they  are  a  darker  shade  than  the  other  partis  of  the 
body,  but  always  turn  white  before  the  animals  are 
three  years  old.  The  hide  is  thin,  soft,  and  mellow 
to  the  hand — ^the  hair  silky,  and  frequently  curled. 
The  horns  are  long,  fine  and  smooth,  and  frequently 
yellow  at  the  root  when  young;  the  muzzle  and  round 
the  eye  yellow,  with  a  bright,  keen  and  active 
countenance. 

The  Devons  are  fine  boned,  clean  limbed,  and  very 
active — resembling  in  cattle  what  is  called  blood  in 
horses  more  than  any  other  stock.  They  are  good 
feeders,  and  make  as  much  beef  in  proportion  to  the 
food  consumed  as  any  other  cattle.  Their  beef  is 
also  of  the  best  quality,  being  what  fleshers  call 
marbled  (or  well  mix^  with  alternate  fat  and  lean;) 
and  they  always  prove  well  when  dressed — weighing 
heavy  to  their  appearance.  In  size  they  are  about 
the  medium  of  neat  stock.  When  dressed  the  cows 
weigh  from  6  to  800,  and  oxen  from  10  to  15,000  lbs., 
grass  fed. 

The  bulls  of  this  breed  are  usually  inferior,  in  size 
and  beauty,  to  the  oxen;  but  his  stock  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  value  of  a  sire,  and  not  his  appearance. 
For  labor  we  believe  the  Devons  are  not  excelled  by 
any  other  breed — and  their  uniformity  of  color  and 
build  renders  them  easily  matched.  They  are  very 
active,  docile  and  tractable,  as  well  as  tough  and 
hardy,  and  when  carefully  used  will  perform  much 
labor  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age,  without  dimin- 
ishing their  size  or  aptness  to  fatten. 

As  milkers  the  Devons  are  similar  to  our  native 
cows,  but  the  quality  of  their  milk  is  always  rich. 
On  Uiis  point  Mr.  Alxsiv,  author  of  <^  Domestic 
Animals,"  (published  in  1848,)  remarks: — <^he  cows 
invariably  yield  milk  of  great  richness,  and  when 
appropriately  bred,  none  surpass  them  for  the  quan- 
tity of  butter  and  cheese  it  yields.  Mr.  Bloomfield, 
the  manager  of  Lord  Leicester's  estate  at  Holkham, 
has,  by  careful  attention,  somewhat  increased  the 
size,  without  impairing  the  beauty  of  their  form,  and 
so  successful  has  he  b^n  in  developing  their  milking 
properties,  that  his  average  product  of  butter  from 
each  cow,  is  4  lbs.  per  week  for  the  whole  year. 
He  has  challenged  England  to  milk  an  equal  number 
of  cows  of  any  breed,  against  40  pure  Devons,  to  be 
selected  out  of  his  own  herd,  without  as  yet  having 
found  a  competitor." 

We  believe  tlie  Devons  were  first  introdticed  into 
Western  New  York  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  by 
Wm.  Garbdtt,  Esq.,  of  Wheatland.  In  1836  or  6, 
Mr.  G.  stocked  his  farm  in  Sheldon  (in  charge  of 
Mr.  IBbck,  an  experienced  Scotch  farmer,)  M'ith  a 
portion  of  his  home  stock.    In  1838  or  9,  Mr.  Ver- 


Koif,  of  Roanoke,  Grenesee  county,  imported  a  bull 
and  two  heifers  from  the  best  stock  in  Devonshire^ 
England.  Messrs.  Garbutt,  Beck  and  others,  bred 
from  the  Vernon  Bull  (now  known  as  the  Dibble 
Bull,)  and  produced  many  valuable  animals.  This 
stock  is  now  scattered  over  much  of  Western  -New 
York,  and  some  of  it  in  Michigan  and  Canada,  so 
that  purchasers  can  be  accomJhcSated  with  thorough 
bred  Devons,  not  inferior  to  any,  at  much  less  ex- 
pense and  trouble  than  to  import  them  from  England. 


K.  T.  STATE  Aa.  SOOIBTT.-PaOP.  JOHNSTOV. 

Wb  are  fdeased  to  learn  that  Prof.  J.  P.  W.  John- 
ston, of  Durham,  England,~widely  known  for  his  suc- 
cessful labors  in  the  cause  of  Agricultural  Improve- 
ment, has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Society  to 
deliver  the  Annual  Address  at  Syracuse.  We  doubt 
not  this  announcement  will  determine  many  to  attend 
this  grsat  Festival  of  the  Farmers,  who  otherwise 
might  not  have  done  so.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man will,  doubtless,  give  to  his  hearers  some  account 
of  the  improvements  that  are  in  progress  in  Europe, 
in  very  many  of  which  he  has  borne  an  important 
part.  We  anticipate  great  good  from  the  visit  of 
Prof.  Johnston  to  this  country.  He  designs,  we  un- 
derstand, to  spend  a  year  or  more  before  he  returns, 
and  he  will  doubtless  devote  much  of  his  time  in  de- 
livering lectures  to  Societies,  &c.,  and  it  appears  to 
us  that  our  Sti^te  and  County  Societies  can  in  no 
other  way  at  the  present  time  appropriate  a  portion  of 
their  funds  more  usefully,  than  by  securing  his  servi- 
ces in  that  capacity. 

The  oflicers  of  the  State  Society  are  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  friends  of  Agriculture,  for  their  efibrts 
to  secure  the  services  of  this  distinguished  Chemist, 
and  we  trust  the  result  will  prove  in  the  highest  de- 
gree beneficial  to  the  Agricultural  interest. 

We  have  watched  with  no  little  interest  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  State  Society — and  we  believe  we 
but  express  the  united  sentiment  of  the  farmers  who 
are  interested  in  the  true  advancement  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  our  State,  when  we  assert  thart  the  manner 
in  which  the  Society  has  been  conducted  for  the  last 
few  years,  has  been  in  every  respect  well  calculated 
to  sustain  and  advance  this  great  interest  of  our  coun- 
try. The  operations  of  the  Society  have  been  con- 
ducted withf  a  single  eye  to  the  public  good.  No 
plans  of  mere  theorizing  have  been  put  forth — but 
objects  of  substantial  and  permanent  usefulness  are 
presented,  and  untiring  efforts  are  made  to  bring  sub- 
jects of  deep  interest  to  the  farmers,  before  them  in 
such  a  manner  ad  to  attract  their  attention,  and  enlist 
their  energies,  so  that  improvement  shall  be  the  i^ 
suit. 

The  influence  of  the  Society  is  felt,  not  only  in  our 
own  State,  but  in  every  portion  of  our  Union — new 
State  Societies  are  being  organized,  and  none  can 
foretell  what  is  to  be  the  effect  which  is  to  follow  the 
efibrts  of  our  State  Society.  A  responsibility  of  no 
light  character  rests  upon  its  officers,  and  they  need 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  cause  of  Agriculture.  The  labors  appertaining 
to  the  business  department  of  the  Society  are  becom- 
ing  very  arduous,  and  we  doubt  not  the  officers  will 
make  every  necessary  arrangement  for  their  discharge 
in  a  manner  that  will  continue  to  be  Satisfactory  to 
the  public,  and  maintain  the  high  standing  which  the 
Society  has  already  attained.  * 
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DESTRTJOTION  OF  WHEAT,  OORN  AND  OOTTON  Df 
THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


Probablt  more  than  half  the  wheat  that  would 
have  been  harvested  this  season  in  the  States  south 
of  North  Carolina,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  suc- 
cession of  spvere  frosts  which  began  on  the  night 
of  April  15,  and  continued  nearly  a  week.  Some 
fields  examined  by  the  wTiter,  were  so  forward  as  to 
be  out  of  blossom.  The  price  of  cotton  was  so  low 
last  year  that  an  unusual  breadth  of  land  was  sown 
in  this  grain.  About  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  in  the 
principal  cotton  growinff  States  was  up,  and  killed 
dead.  Where  seed  could  be  had,  it  is  planted  anew. 
The  prospect  is  poor  enough  for  tl^is  important  crop. 
Ck)m  was  killed  down;  but  some  grows  again,  and 
in  some  fields  it  is  re-planted.  Peaches,  grapes,  figs, 
and  oUier  fruits  are  niostly  destroyed.  More  snow 
fell  in  Augusta,  Gra.,  on  the  I6th  of  April  than  had 
been  seen  before  in  several  winters.  In  many  places 
the  foliage  on  oak  trees  was  killed;  and  tender  trees, 
like  pomegranates  an^  lagerstrsBmias  were  smitten 
to  death.  Hessian  flies,  which  are  very  abundant, 
came  out  perfect  insects,  twenty  miles  south  of  this 
city,  on  the  tenth  of  April.     Augusta^  May  %  1849. 


-^t^^^k^S^^^i^S^^ 


OHESS — TRAirSMnTATION. 


We  have  before  us  eight  well  written  communi- 
cations on  the  transmutation  of  wheat  into  cheat  or 
chess.  It  is  a  subject  we  dare  not  again  open  our 
pages  to,  as  it  is  interminable,  and  we  almost  regret 
havfng  published  Mr.  W.'s  article  in  our  March 
number. 

Let  us  premise  that  we  think  the  transmutation  of 
vegetable,  atdmaly  or  any  material  substance,  is 
philosophically,  physically  and  mathematically  im- 
possible— and  that  opinion  fire  can't  bum  out  of  us, 
until  we  can  see  a  plain  and  indisputable  instance  to 
the  contrary.  And  yet  we  admit  there  are  some  facts 
which  cannot  be  explained,  that  seem  to  favor  that 
doctrine,  and  it  requires  a  little  faith  sometimes  to 
keep  us  from  being  skeptical  on  the  subject.  All  of 
our  communications  are  from  experienced,  and  prac- 
tical farmers,  and  every  one  takes  the  affirmative. 

H.  W.,  of  China,  N.  Y.,  cites  instances  where 
wheat  in  the  spring  was  cut  to  feed  a  traveller's 
horse,  which  came  entirely  chess,  while  the  rest  of 
the  field  was  fine  clean  wheat.  M.  T.^  another  in- 
stance, where  a  horse  was  tied  in  the  comer  of  a 
fence,  and  eat  the  wheat  to  the  length  of  his  tether, 
and  that  was  chess  alone.  These  are  not  solitary 
instances  of  the  like. 

J.  R.,  of  Pekin,  Niagara  Co.,  says  he  has  the 
ability  to  convince  the  most  skeptical,  and  asks  if  the 
$100  premium  is  yet  alive,  or  the  man  that  offered  it; 
as  he  is  prepared  to  carry  off  the  prize,  and  desires 
us  to  name  some  one  in  tnat  county  to  call  on  him  to 
have  it  settled  at  once.     We  take  that  bet. 

J.  A.,  of  Yates  county,  states  some  strong  reasons 
which  he  thinks  are  conclusive;  but  we  think  his 
reasoning  unphilosophical  wh"en  he  applies  it  to  the 
planting  of  a  vineyard  of  choice  grapes,  which 
turned  to  wild  ones.  If  the  seeds  were  planted,  then 
a  variety  might  be  expected,  but  not  a  different  order 
and  genus — and  no  one  will  pretend  but  what  cut- 
tings, or  rooted  vines,  will  produce  the  same  as  the 
parent  plant  forever. 

L.  R.,  of  Clyde,  relates  three  very  strong  cases, 
which,  if  there  were  no  deception  or  hidden  causes 


to  account  for  them,  weuld  be  a  tettUr  to  our  views 
on  the  subject. 

<*A  subscriber,"  of  Oakfield,  is  rather  severe  on 
Mr.  W.,  and  asks  if  pigeons  are  more  apt  to  disgorge 
chess  on  ashes  where  logs  and  stumps  have  been 
burned,  than  other  places,  as  those  places  are  usually 
full  of  chess.  He  also  says  that  clean  seed,  that 
had  chess  growing  among  it,  is  more  liable  to  produce 
chess  than  that  that  had  not  any,  and  therefore  not 
impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  the  chess — a  sugges- 
tion that  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  and  as  far  as  we 
are  informed,  is  original  with  our  correspondent. 

And  last,  though  not  least,  comes  our  friend  EL  F.y 
of  Rose,  Wayne  Co.,  with  several  cases  of  transmu- 
tation, which  are  diflicult  to  account  for,  without 
occular  examination*  He  winds  up  with  the  ^' proof 
positive^'*  of  the  following  certificate,  duly  sworn 
and  subscribed: 

This  moy  certify  that  1,  Sime(m  J.  Barrett,  of  the  tawn  of 
Rose,  county  of  Wayne,  about  twenty-four  years  ago,  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  in  picking  over  some  wheat  to  thrash  for  seed, 
pulled  out  some  chess  and  found  it  grew  in  a  wheat  head  of 
the  usual  length,  and  seven  kernels  of  chesff  grew  out  of  one 
side  of  it,  about  one-third  of  the  way  up.  In  July,  1848,  I 
was  passing  through  a  field  of  wheat  and  saw  a  head  of 
wheat  with  chess  on  it:  I  plucked  the  head,  which  was  of 
usual  length,  and  about  half  way  up  the  head,  there  grew 
out  eleven  kernels  of  chess.  Simeon  J.  Barrett. 

The  above  statement  was  verified  before  me  the  7th  day 
of  April,  1849.  P.  Goitchell,  Justice. 

Now,  in  order  to  set  this  subject  at  rest,  exhibit  to 
us  this  lu9us  natural  this  vara  avis^  and  we  will 
cry  jpecaviy  and  give  a  premium  for  a  knot-hole  to 
creep  into,  and  forever  after  hold  our  peace. 

We  must  beg  of  our  correspondents  to  excuse  our 
not  giving  their  entire  articles,  atnd  to  let  this  mooted 
and  unsettled  question  rest  until  some  proof  can  be 
adduced  beyond  cavil  or  dispute.  • 


AN   EXAMPLE  FOR  THE 


— r— 
BOYS. 


Many  of  our  youthful  readers  have  responded  to 
our  offer  in  the  March  number,  by  sending  lists  of 
new  subscribers.  The  zeal  manifested  shows  that 
there  are  some  boys  in  the  country  who  desire  to  im- 
prove their  minds,  and  become  men  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term.  It  has  affbrded  us  real  pleasure 
to  hear  from  our  young  friends.  The  orthography 
and  penmanship  of  tiieir  letters,  in  most  instances, 
are  quite  cifeditable.  Among  various  similar  letters 
received  from  boys  residing  in  this  and  other  States, 
we  copy  the  following  from  Master  Wm.  H.  Hunt, 
of  Geneseo:— 

"  After  I  saw  your  offer  to  the  boys,  I  started  out 
to  obtain  subscribers  to  the  Grnesbb  Farmer,  and  in 
a  short  time  I  got  five.  I  am  satisfied  from  my  inex- 
perience, anJf  the  success  attending  such  feeble  efforts, 
that  if  but  one  boy  in  each  School  District  in  New 
York  was  to  engage  with  zeal  worthy  of  the  cause, 
in  obtaining  subscribers  for  your  useful  journal,  tliat 
your  list  of  subscribers  would  be  greatly  increased, 
and  many  minds  stored  with  practical  knowledge, 
that  now  are  filled  with  worse  than  useless  totsh.  I 
find  it  very  agreeable  to  go  on  this  business,  as  it 
brings  into  practice  my  lessons  in  arithmetic,  in  ma- 
king change  with  the  subscribers.  I  intend  to  add 
some  each  year,  as  1  have  eight  years  of  minority  to 
labor  in  this  pleasant  vineyard,  if  my  life  is  spared. 
I  herewith  enclose  S2  for  five  subscribers.  *  *  *  You 
may  send  me  Johnson's  Catechism  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Geology." 
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FAUSBB'S  WHBAT  DRILL. 

Op  tbe  Vftrioiu  unproVcineDta  in  gnio  lirillB,  this 
is  one  of  Lhe  most  recent.  It  is  designed  to  com- 
bine) in  a  Himplei  substaatial  and  yet  cheap  form,  the 
advantages  of  the  numerous  EDgUeh  ajid  American 
drilla  heretofore  in  use.  We  extract  the  following 
from  the  inventoi's  deacription  of  its  construction 
and  operation  : — 

"The  frame-work  consists  of  a  simple  axle,  four 
by  six  incbee,  and  a  pole,  on  the  former  of  wkich  is 
placed  a  box  or  bopper.  One  sioiple  distributor  driv- 
en by  a  cam  wheel  and  friction  rollera,  conveys  the 
grain  from  the  hopper  into  tbe  several  drills^  through 
bollow  braces  or  levers,  and  the  quantity  in  each  drill 
cannot  vary  a  spoonful  in  sowing  five  buaheis.  Each 
drill  IB  Independent  of  the  others,  and  either  can  pass 
over  a  stone  or  other  obstruction  eighteen  inches 
high,  without  interfering  with  tbe  operation  of  the 
other.  It  will  drill  perfectly,  a  strip  of  land  of  any 
width,  from  four  inches  to  tiie  entire  width  of  the 
machine,  and  will  worli  on  laiid  of  any  shape,  with- 
out wasting  tlie  grain.  All  tbe  teeth  or  drills  can  be 
raised  or  remain  in  a  position  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  from  the  ground,  rendering  it  perfectly  safe 
to  drive  over  the  roughest  [daces.  By  the  most  sim- 
ple movement,  the  distribntion  of  seen  can  be  stopped 
in  an  instant,  or  continued  with  the  same  ease.  All 
the  injury  tho  drill  can  sustain  by  coming  in  contact 
with  roots  or  fast  stones,  is  the  bieakicg  of  a  small 
wooden  peg,  which  is  easily  replaced.  The  machine 
is  ao  contrived,  that  by  a  very  simple  movement,  tbe 
interior  work  is  exposed  to  view,  and  at  all  Umes,  the 
grain,  while  passing  into  the  drills,  is  in  full  View  of 
the  operator,  so  thst  he  can  detect  at  a  glance,  any 
stoppage  of  l^e  grain,  and  at  once  remedy  it." 

A  large  number  of  these  drills  are  being  manufac- 
tured, the  present  season,  by  J.  A  Holhgs  ic  Co.  of 
Brockport,  N.  V.  Bee  tiieir  advertisemeat  in  this 
number  of  the  Farmer. 


FACTS  Di  Btnutno. 

A  WBiTBR  in  the  American  Meciianic,  m 
following  very  sensible  facts  for  those  who  propose  to 
construct  dwcilings  with  reference  to  comlbrt,  econ- 
omy, and  convenience: 

One  fact  is  that  a  square  form  secures  more  room 
with  a  given  cost  for  outside  walls,  than  any  other 
rectangular  Sgure.  Great  length  and  little  widtli  may 
afford  convenient  rooms,  but  an  increased  expense. 

Another  fact  in  that  ventilation  is  an  essential  in  a 
human  dwelling.  No  other  consideration  should  ex- 
clude IhiB.  The  halls,  windows,  and  doors,  shnuld 
I  situated  with  regard  to  each  other,  that  a  full 
cirauglit  of  air  can  be  secured  at  any  time  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  by  day  and  night,  through  the  whole 
house.  The  stories  should  also  be  suSicientlv  high 
to  afford  a  sufficiency  of  air  in  all  the  rooms.  Nine 
feet  is  a  good  height  for  lower  rooms,  and  eight  for 
upper.  Bed  rooms  shoold  also  be  larger  than  they 
commonly  arc.  Great  injury  to  health  is  the  result 
of  sleeping  in  small,  close  apartments. 

The  third  fact  is  that  a  steep  roof  will  not  only  shed 

in  and  snow  far  better  than  a  flat  one,  but  will  last 

imensely  longer. 

The  fourth  fact  is  that  a  chimney  in  or  near  tbe 

ntre  of  the  building  will  aid  to  warm  tho  whole 

lOse,  while  if  built  at  one  end  or  side,  tbe  beat  will 
be  thrown  out  and  lost. 

The  fifth  fact  ia  that  a  door  opening  from  the  out- 
itle  into  anyT>rincipo!  room,  witiout  Uie  intervention 
f  a  hall  or  panssge,  costs  much  more  than  it  eaves, 
1  tho  free  ineresa  of  air  into  it. 

The  sixth  tact  is  that  the  use  of  paint  is  the  best 
economy,  in  the  preservation  it  afibrds  to  wood  work. 

The  seventh  fact  is  that  if  the  front  door  is  made 

one  side  instead  of  the  middle  of  the  front,  a  par- 
tition will  be  saved,  and  for  small  houses  this  should 
be  forgotten,  but  for  large  houses  have  the  main 
door  and  lobby  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 
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FABMINa   ON   TWENTY.ONB   AOBES   OF   LAND. 

BT    WILLIAM  GARBUTT. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Many  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  who  occupy  large  possessions,  do  not  realize  the 
amount  of  labor  that  can  be  profitably  employed  in 
cultivation ;  and  few  farm  laborers  are  aware  how 
small  a  piece  of  ground  will  aiibrd  full  employment 
to  an  industrious  man,  and  yield  himself  and  family  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  make  them  an  independent  home. 

In  illustration  of  these  facts,  I  will  give  an  account 
of  farmer  B.  His  farm  consists  of  twenty-one  acres : 
one  acre  of  it  is  occupied  with  buildings,  yards  and 
garden,  and  twenty  acres  are  for  cultivation  —  all 
made  productive  by  thorough  draining  and  bountiful 
manuring.  A  good  substantial  fence  all  round  it, 
but  no  division  fences.  He  has  57  rods  of  patent 
fence,  which  is  easily  removed,  with  which  he  enclo- 
ses one-fourth  of  the  ground  for  pasture. 

The  farm  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts — 6  acres 
in  each  part.  First  season.  No.  1  is  in  grass,  clover 
and  timothy,  for  pasture ;  No.  2  in  hoe  crop  —  one 
acre  in  wurtzels,  one  potatoes,  and  three  in  com;  No. 
3,  barley ;  and  No.  4  in  wheat.  With  these  crops 
he  keeps  a  regular  rotation  each  year.  Second  sea- 
son. No.  1  is  manured  in  the  fall  with  all  the  manure 
that  he  has  collected  the  past  year,  and  plowed  for 
next  season's  hoe  crop ;  No.  2  is  plowed  in  the  fall 
for  barley  next  spring ;  No.  3  (barley  stubble)  is 
sown  with  wheat ;  and  No.  4  (wheat)  is  sown  with 
timothy  and  clover  for  next  season's  pasture  —  which 
rotation  he  uniformly  pursues. 

He  keeps  a  yoke  of  oxen,  two  cows,  twenty  good 
ewes  and  a  breeding  sow,  for  which  6  acres  of  fresh 
clover  on  a  rich  soil  will  afford  plenty  of  pasture, 
provided  that  he  does  not  turn  into  it  too  soon  in  the 
spring.  The  wheat  and  barley  straw,  corn  stalks, 
and  roots,  will  be  ample  forage  for  them  in  winter. 
He  is  industrious,  economical  and  prudent.  Every 
thing  is  well  done,  and  in  season.  The  ground  is 
kept  clean,  no  weeds  bein^  allowed  to  grow,  not  even 
around  the  fence  ;  it  is  made  rich  by  plentiful  appli- 
cations of  manure,  wbich  renders  it  very  productive. 
His  wheat  averages  30  bushels  per  acre.  It  will 
take  24  bushels  to  bread  the  family  the  year,  (which 
consists  of  himself,  wife,  and  four  little  ones,)  and  it 
will  take  7  bushels  for  seed,  which  will  leave  119 
to  sell ;  this,  at  $1  per  bushel,  will  make  $119. — 
His  barley  yields  40  bushels  per  acre  :  it  will  take  8 
of  it  for  seed,  and  192  bushels  to  market,  at  50  cts. 
per  bu.,  will  be  $96.  The  com  averages  60  bushels 
per  acre ;  the  three  acres  produce  180  bushels  :  it 
will  take  80  bushels  to  feed  the  pigs,  fat  the  pork,  and 
use  of  the  family,  (for  they  eat  Johnny  cake  and 
mush,)  which  leaves  him  100  bushels  to  market,  at 
50  cts.  per  bu.,  is  $50.  The  potatoes  and  beets  are 
all  used  at  home.  The  wool  of  the  20  ewes  ave- 
raging $1  per  fleece,  will  be  $20.  They  raise  20 
lambs,  which  ho  sells  in  July  or  Aug\ist  for  $20. 
By  taking  the  lambs  from  the  ewes  early,  the  latter 
will  get  fat  by  fall :  15  of  them  ^re  sold  for  $30,  with 
which  he  purchases  20  ewes  for  next  seaFon's  keep- 
ing -—  and  he  has  5  fat  sheep  Icfl  for  the  use  of  the 
family.  The  sows  have  6  pigs  the  last  of  March  or 
early  in  April:  5  of  them,  with  the  sow,  are  fatted, 
and  a  young  sow  kept  for  pigs  next  spring.  The  5 
pigs  and  old  sow  when  fatted  will  make  1,100  lbs. 
of  pork;  500  will  do  the  family,  with  the  5  fat  sheep, 
and  leave  him  600  lbs  to  sell,  which  at  5  cts.  a  pound 
is  $30.  The  two  calves  are  fatted  and  sold  for  $5. 
This  makes  $340  worth  sold  from  the  products  of 


the  20  acres,  and  the  family  have  had  their  farm  Ht- 
ing  the  past  year. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  calculation  is  too  lar^p 
for  an  average  production,  but  I  assure  you  that  i( 
the  operator  is  industrious,  economical  and  judicious, 
he  will  seldoih  fall  short  of  the  quantity  stated,  fiui 
it  is  asked,  how  can  an  industrious  man  be  constantly 
employed  on  20  acres  of  ground  cultivated  for  faroh 
ing  purposes  ?  Look  at  it.  His  ground  for  sprin? 
crops  is  all  plowed  in  the  fall.  On  the  first  of  Apnl 
he  commences  operations  for  the  season.  He  fir?; 
sows  the  grass  seed  on  the  wheat;  then  10  c«t 
of  plaster  on  the  hoe  ground;  and  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  sufiSciently  dry  he  harrows  it  and  sow!>  the 
barley;  then  harrows  and  cross  harrows  until  it  is 
thoroughly  pulverized,  and  then  rolls  it.  By  that  time 
the  planting  ground  is  ready  to  harrow,  which  open- 
tion  is  continued  until  the  ground  is  well  pulverized 
and  the  nearer  it  can  be  made  to  a  gar  Jen  tilt  the  better. 

But  if  he  is  ahead  of  the  season  with  his  work  be 
can  always  have  full  employment  in  making  the 
manure  heap.  He  collects  every  thing  that  will 
make  manure  that  his  time  and  means  permit;  be 
puts  on  it  at  least  one  ton  of  plaster  at  different  times. 
Leached  ashes,  swamp  muck,  marl,  dirty  salt,  tod 
old  brine,  are  all  collected  and  mixed  with  the  barn 
yard  dung,  so  as  to  increase  the  manure  heap  to  it 
least  200  loads. 

The  ground  being  in  good  order  and  the  season 
favorable,  he  commences  planting  the  first  of  May, 
and  takes  time  and  does  it  well — for  there  is  more 
lost  by  careless  planting  than  woulcl  pay  for  four 
times  the  labor  of  doing  it  well.  He  first  plants  the 
wurtzels,  then  the  potatoes  and  com.  Planting  done, 
the  wheat  is  to  be  wed;  and  as  soon  as  the  wurtzels 
are  up  he  begins  hoeing,  which  afibrds  him  employ- 
ment until  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  fifth  of  July. 
He  then  has  some  leisure,  and  assists  a  neighbor  in 
haying,  to  procure  help  in  hauling  in  the  grain. 

He  commences  harvest  as  soon  as  the  grain  will 
answer,  and  barley  will  do  to  cut  pretty  green.  If 
it  is  not  sufficiently  dry  to  bind  let  it  lie  two  or  three 
days  in  swarth.  Harvest  begun  he  may  work  a 
faithfully  as  he  chooses  until  the  gram  is  all  secured. 
That  done,  he  harrows,  cultivates,  or  plows  shallow 
the  barley  stubble,  so  as  to  pulverize  it  thoroughly 
four  inches  deep,  and  sows  on  it  half  a  ton  of  plaster. 
The  corn  is  now  ready  to  cut  up;  that  done  he  plow? 
the  barley  stubble  deep  and  well,  and  sows  the  wheat. 
The  summer  crops  are  now  ready  to  gather,  which 
employs  him  a  while.  When  all  are  secured,  he 
takes  out  the  manure,  spreads  it  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face, and  plows  it  under.  The  hoe  ground  is  al^o  to 
be  plowed  for  barley  next  spring,  which  keeps  him 
busy  until  it  is  time  to  prepare  for  winter. 

In  winter  he  takes  good  care  of  the  stock,  thrashes 
the  grain,  and  provides  fuel — having  none  on  hi? 
farm.  The  orchard  is  planted  by  the  fence  around 
the 'farm  and  door  yard. 

Now,  my  Young  Friends,  be  industrious  and  sst- 
ing,  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  purchase  21  arrpj 
of  land.  And  you  who  have  large  possessions,  ^ 
sons  you  wish  to  settle  near  you,  divide  your  p^^- 
sessions  with  them,  and  teach  them  to  realize  that 
industry  and  economy  are  the  sources  of  wealth— 
and  that  a  neat,  comfortable  and  independent  home, 
though  it  is  small,  will  afibrd  more  rational  enjoy- 
ment in  old  age,  than  large  possessions,  with  a 
princely  mansion,  even  if  it  is  not  encumbered  with 
debt.     WhcatUmi  A*.   F.,  1849. 
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BED  BCX>T  OB  FiaEOlT  WBED. 
BY  F.  W.  LAY. 

Messrs  Editors: — In  my  rambles  through  the 
country  this  spring,  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  the 
hold  this  curse  to  wheat  growers  has  on  the  fields ; 
even  some  of  the  best  and  most  thorough  farmers 
have  very  much  of  it  in  their  soils.  While  a  person 
has  but  little  of  it  in  his  fields,  it  may  be  easily  kept 
under  by  going  through  the  wheat  in  the  spring,  and 
weeding  it  thoroughly;  but  if  neglected  for  a  few 
years  it  will  get  such  a  foothold  on  the  soil  as  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  out. 

A  practice  which  I  have  seen  tried,  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  o^  those  who  are  thus  situated.  Some 
time  in  the  fall,  after  the  wheat  is  taken  ofE,  go  over 
the  stubble  and  drag  or  cultivate  thoroughly — ^the  same 
as  for  seeding  wheat.  This  will  cover  all  the  seeds 
of  red  root  Uiat  are  in  the  stubble,  and  will  cause 
them  to  vegetate — after  which  they  can  be  plowed 
under  in  the  spring  and  destroyed.  The  great  diffi- 
culty with  the  seeds  of  red  root  always  has  been  to 
get  them  to  grow;  they  will  remain  in  the  ground  for 
years,  and  finally  start  and  grow  upon  being  brought 
to  the  surface  and  covered  in  the  fall.  The  straw 
containing  the  seed  of  red  root  should  be  piled  up  or 
made  into  compost  in  the  spring,  and  not  drawn  out 
in  its  long  state;  if  not  reduced  to  a  finer  state,  all 
the  seeds  will  grow  when  brought  to  the  surface. 

I  hope  farmers  will  attend  to  the  matter,  and  not 
not  let  this,  the  worst  of  weeds  to  the  wheat  grower, 
get  the  upper  hand.     Greece^  A*.  F.,  May^  1849. 

Remarks. — We  are  ^ad  that  our  friend  Lat  has 
broached  this  subject.  Foul  weeds  are  fast  gaining 
ground  in  many  sections  of  Western  New- York,  and 
possess  something  more  than  a  mere  ^  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name."  Farmers  must  be  on  the  alert, 
and  guard  their  possessions  from  an  attack  or  advance 
of  the  enemy.  And  in  this  connection  we  will  refer 
to  one  practice  which  tends  to  inereaae  rather  than 
destroy  these  pests.  Many  farmers  are  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  red  root,  thistles,  screeninffs,  Su:.,  into, 
the  hiffhway — nat  thinking  that  the  seeds  are  easily 
carried,  by  adhering  to  the  hoofs  of  horses,  wheels  of 
carriages,  &lc.,  to  the  bams  and  farms  of  those  who 
*  take  great  pains  to  keep  their  premises  entirelv  free 
from  all  noxious  plants.  In  some  localities  this  has 
become  so  prevalent,  that  a  reform  is  urgently  need- 
ed, and  we  direct  the  attention  of  all  interested  to  the 
importance  of  at  once  and  entirely  discontinuing  the 
practice.     '^A  word,"  Sec. 


-^i^^%^k^k^^%^M>- 


WB8TEBH    TmsmBYhTAXlAy 


Messrs.  fiDrroRs: — Having  recenUv  become  a 
subscriber  to  your  journal,  I  feel  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge the  benefit  it  has  been  to  me  in  awakening  an 
increased  interest  in  the  subject  of  Agriculture;  and 
I  am  also  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  a  more 
intimate  connection  between  the  two  great  sister 
States  of  the  Union — New  York  and  Pennsylvania — 
would-be  productive  of  great  good  to  each.  Espe- 
cially would  an  infusion  of  New  York  enterprise 
benefit  Western  Pennsylvania.  We  are  a  sound, 
sober,  stable  people;  careful,  prudent,  industrious 
and  economical — but  lacking  that  indomitable  energy 
which  folly  develops  the  wealth  of  a  State. 

The  eastern  county  border  is  the  summit  of  the 
Laurel  Hill,  which  together  with  the  Chestnut  Ridge, 
(which  is  included  in  the  county  as  far  as  the  county 


extends,)  is  rich  with  iron  ore,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  furnaces  already  erected  in  that  section  of  the 
county,  and  room  for  many  more.  The  streams 
which  emanate  from  the  mountains,  though  not  gen- 
erally large  are  permanent  in  their  character,  and 
afiford  excellent  water  power  for  all  manufacturing 
purposes,  which  is  far  from  being  occupied,  to  the 
extent  of  even  the  tcants  of  ike  community.  The 
rich,  arable  lands  extend  quite  to  the  base  of  these 
mountain^  and  the  country  abounds  with  limestone 
and  bituminous  coal.  The  coal  is  mined  and  deliv- 
ered in  the  towns  at  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  cents 
per  bushel.  The  mountains  afibrd  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  timber  fbr  building,  fencing  and  tanning 
purposes.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal,  passing  along 
the  valley  of  the  Kishkiminitas  River,  skirts  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county,  affording  the  meantt 
of  an  excellent  market  for  the  produce  of  the  farm. 
True  we  have  the  means  of  a  stood  market,  but  we 
really  have  not  a  first  rate  market,  such  as  you  New 
Yorkers  have.  In  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial pureoits  we  need  a  thorough  awakening,  which 
would  stir  up  the  agricultural  community  to  greater 
enterprise.  Our  staples  are  wheat,  com  and  oats — 
horaes,  cattle  and  pork.  We  raise  but  little  barley, 
and  little  wool  comparatively. 

With  these  facilities  in  every  point  of  view,  for 
cultivating  the  «oil,  for  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial purposes,  a  New  Yorker  will  he  surprised  to 
learn  that  our  good  lands,  within  from  fiYe  to  ten 
miles  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  with  good  build- 
ings, are  worth  only  from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  per 
acre.  You  will,  therefore,  readily  perceive  that  this 
is  an  excellent  field  for  enterprise  in  any  of  these 
departments.  Particularly  for  men  of  capital  dis- 
posed to  engage  in  the  iron  business  in  any  of  its 
branches,  to  tanners  who  could  commenoe  in  a  con- 
siderable way,  and  to  mechanics  who  could  manu- 
facture the  improved  agricultural  implements,  would 
this  be  a  suitable  place,  and  their  labora  and  invest- 
ments meet  with  a  sure  return.  If  one  of  your  large 
nurseries,  which  I  see  advertised  in  the  sheet  con- 
nected with  the  Farmer  could  be  transported  here,  I 
think  it  would  be  c^  good  **  notion,"  as  our  old  orchai^ds 
are  about  diein^  oj^  and  we  are  beginning  to  plant 
new  ones.  And  if  we  could  get  your  goodly  city  of 
Rochester  set  down  on  the  bank  of  our  canal,  we 
would  be  willing  to  ^  pay  a  handsome  premium." 

As  I  am  but  a  ^  new  beginner"  in  the  practical 
part  of  farming,  I  shall  not  attempt  any  disquisitions 
on  that  subject  fww,  but  at  some  future  day  I  may 
inflict  a  communication  upon  you  on  some  other  sub- 
ject, if  this  meets  with  your  approbation.  And  as 
my  farm  needs  many  improvements  I  shall  be  very 
much  occupied  therewith,  but  will  endeavor  to  find 
time  to  recommend  your  excellent  paper  to  my 
neighbora.  W.  L.  A.  Westmordamd  Co.,  Penit., 
Marthj  1849. 


■  ^^^^^^»^h^^%^- 


Public  Lands. — ^The  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  reports,  that  10,800,000  acres  of 
the  public  lands  have  been  granted  by  government 
for  public  schools ;  825,950  for  anivereities,  and 
8,474^400  for  internal  improvements  in  the  diiferent 
States  and  Territories. 


-^V^V^^^ti^N^b^^^ 


Diogenes  being  once  asked  the  bite  of  which  beast 
was  the  worst,  answered,  ^'If  yon  mean  of  wild 
beasts,  'tis  the  slanderer ;  if  tame,  the  flatterer." 


^- 
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LUVAB  nrFLUENOE  — THE  TIDES,  Jtc. 

ET   PROF.   C.   DKWST. 

T^det— Modifying  causes  ^Earth  flattened  A  the  Poles-^Prpof— 
High  tide  in  Bay  of  Fundy— Reason— Opinion  of  great  men. 

Admittino  for  a  moment  that  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  chie^y  of  the  moon,  produces  the  tides, 
what  might  be  the  diderence  in  the  tides  at  different 
places?  If  the  earth  were  covered  with  ocean  some 
miles  deep,  the  tides  would  be  only  two  or  three  feet 
high  at  the  greatest,  and  generally  about  two  feet. 
The  great  Lakes  are  too  small  to  have  tides  ;  an 
ocean  is  required  to  have  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  moon  upon  the  waters  apparent.  The  tides  rise 
much  higher  by  the  waters  being  stopped  in  their 
course  by  the  land  of  the  continents,  islands,  Su;., 
and  by  being  thus  accumulated  along  the  shores. 

Again :  the  tides  rise  higher  in  places  more  favorably 
situated  for  accumulating  the  waters.  Places  differ 
greatly  in  this  respect,  and  of  course,  the  height  of 
the  tides.  Also ;  commonly  there  are  two  tides  daily, 
but  from  their  different  position,  some  places  have  less 
than  two  tides  a  day,  and  some  have  more  than  two. 
These  facts  exist,  and  must  be  solved  on  any  cause, 
and  are  consistent  with  the  notion  of  lunar  and  solar 
influence. 

The  highest  part  of  a  tide  is  under  the  moon  when 
she  is  on  the  meridian  on  the  same  side  of  the  equa- 
tor the  moon  is,  and  when  she  is  on  the  meridian  op^ 
posite,  is  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  equator.  If  the 
force  of  the  sun  and  moon  act  together,  the  tide  is 
hiffher,  and  when  at  rigiit  angles  to  each  other,  the 
tide  is  lower.  If  the  wind  conspires  with  the  other 
forces,  the  tides  are  higher  than  is  ordinary;  if  the 
wind  acts  with  power  against  those  forces,  the  tides 
are  far  less  than  was  anticipated.  Currents  efiect 
the  tides,  either  increasing  or  diminishing,  beyond 
what  the  attraction  requires.  In  either  case  the  ef- 
fect is  to  be  considered. 

The  ekrth  is  flattened  towards  its  poles.  Actual 
measurement  of  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude, 
has  proved  it.  The  same  pendulum  vibrates  in  less 
time  in  higher  latitudes.  Both  prove  that  the  poles 
of  the  earth  are  flattened.  The  equatorial  diameter 
is  the  longest,  and  the  polar  is  the  shortest.  The 
difference  is  about  thirty-four  miles.  This  difference 
of  34  miles  in  8,000,  will  not  make  much  difference 
in  the  attraction  exerted  on  different  parts  of  the  earth. 
The  northern  regions  being  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  the  attraction  of  gravitation  must  be  greater 
on  the  waters,  and  it  must  be  more  difficult  for  the 
power  of  sun  and  moon  to  raise  a  tide.  Yet  the  tides 
are  the  highest  of  all  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  But,  as 
this  high  Sde  is  not  found  along  Ike  dwres  northward 
and  souiktoard  of  this  Bay,  it  shows  that  this  tide 
depends  on  some  local  circumstances.  Looking  to 
the  Geography  we  see  the  Bay  opening  like  a  tunnel 
towards  the  east  and  southeast,  so  as  to  receive  the 
Hood  of  tide  which  has  been  drawn  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  then  the  Bay  narrows  into  the*  neck  of  a  tun- 
nel, so  as  to  give  the  greatest  and  best  action  to  the 
waters  in  raising  the  tide  alongthe  narrower  channel. 
The  high  tides  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  no  objection 
to  the  notion  of  solar  ana  lunar  attraction  being  the 
cause  of  the  tides. 

Along  our  coast,  and  the -coasts  of  other  cotintries, 
the  tides  rise  with  great  inequality,  owing  to  the  local 
ditrercnces  in  their  situation,  the  capes,  shoals,  cur- 
rrnts-,  bays,  &lc.  These  too  are  entirely  consistent 
v.  ith  the  power  of  attraction  in  the  earth,  and  that  of 
the'  Miri  and  moon  upon  the  earth. 



It  is  a  neat  curiosity  to  me  that  all  the  most  du- 
tinguished  philosophers  from  Newton  to  this  da?. 
English,  French,  Grerman,  and  American,  should 
agree  on  the  cause  of  the  tides,  and  that  the  vaon 
fully  the  laws  of  nature  and  their  operation  are  un- 
derstood, the  more  confident  and  perfect  should  be  the 
agreement  of  the  greatest  minds,— of  those  quaiijitd 
to  judge  and  decide^K)n  the  cauees  that  raise  the 
tides.  How  eagerly  would  the  French  and  German 
mathematicians  have  seized  upon  any  defects  in  \hg 
reasoning  of  the  great  Newton  upon  the  tides,  if  an? 
had  been  discoverable.  But  they  have  sustained  his 
reasoning,  and  simply  carried  on  its  application  w 
greater  extent.  Though  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the 
tides  has  been  slightly  assailed  by  some  who  hare 
never  gone  over  his  reasoning,  not  one  valid  objection 
has  been  made;  not  one  distinguished  philosopher  hu 
supported  such  objection.      Sochester^  JV,  F.,  1841*. 


m^k^S^^^^t^k^^^Sm 


ZTOUNDITT   OF  IHBEOTa. 


Among  the  astonishing  things  which  preseot 
themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  is  the  won- 
derful fecundity  of  insects.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  would  naturally  follow  the  law  by  which  one 
animal  preys  upon  another  throughout  the  whole 
animated  creation.  In  no  part  of  nature  is  this  lav 
more  extensive  than  in  the  insect  world,  which  suf- 
fers immense  ravages  from  this  cause.  In  order  to 
fill  the  deficiences  thus  made,  it  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  that  insects  should  be  exceedingly  proline. 
Li  uncus  calculates  that  the  carcass  of  a  horse  would 
not  be  devoured  with  as  much  despatch  by  a  lion  a* 
by  three  of  the  flesh  fly  denominated  musea  Vomiioria 
and  their  immediate  offspring.  For  one  female  dr 
will  give  birth  to  twenty  thousand  larvap,  each  of 
which  will,  in  a  single  day,  devour  sufficient  food  to 
acquire  an  increase  of  two  hundred  times  its  dwh 
weight,  while  only  a  few  days  are  requisite  for  the 
production  of  a  third  generation.  Prof.  Ehrenber^. 
of  Prussia  observed  an  animalcule  which  he  calcu- 
lated to  increase  in  ten  days  to  one  million,  on  the 
eleventh  day  to  four  millions,  and  eh  the  twelfth  day 
to  sixteen  millions.  In  another  instance  he  suppose? 
that  a  single  individual  may  in  four  days  become  one 
hundred  and  seventy  billions.  The  progeny  oti 
single  queen  bee  often  amount  to  forty  thousand,  and 
the  queen  of  the  Termites  or  white  ants,  generally 
lay  at  an  average  of  sixty  eggs  per  minute,  or  nearly 
ninety  Uiousand  in  the  -short  space  of  twenty-four 
hours.  According  to  Luwenhoek,  two  families  of 
lioe  would  in  sixty  days  have  as  nuuiy  as  fifteen 
thoasand  descendants. 

Astonishing  as  this  increase  among  insects  mtj 
appear,  certain  circnmstances  seem  sometimes  to 
augment  it  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent.  In  some 
countries  the  ant  frequently  makes  its  appearance  in 
such  conntless  nraltitudes,  as  to  defy  aH  human 
means  to  destroy  them.  They  blacken  the  roads 
and  fields  for  miles,  destroyrag  tfie  cattle,  and  devour- 
ing rats,  mice,  birds,  or  whatever  may  chance  to  be 
near  the  scene  of  their  ravages.  They  rush  hto  the 
streams  in  such  vast  swarms  that  the  tiny  carcBssee 
of  the  drowned  form  a  bridge  for  the  living,  often  to 
the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  extending  upwanfe  J' 
600  miles  long,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  brtid.  This 
wonderful  fecundity  among  insects  is,  however,  e*' 
ceeded  by  that  of  the  cod-fish,  which  is  sA\d^^ 
spawn  in  one  season  a  greater  number  of  eggs  ^^ 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  York.-^^' 


>•■*  mm^t  Mt  a 
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"BLACK  LSa  AMCmO  CATTLE." 

Wb  were  gUd  to  see  attention  called  to  tbie  Ceu- 
ful  complunt  among  cattle,  in  the  taat  number  of  the 
Farmer.  This  is  odo  of  dioae  diseases  where  "  an 
ounce  of  preTention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,-"  and 
although  we  do  not  believe  it  can  be  cured,  we  believe 
in  B  great  measure  it  cao  be  prevented.  Let  Mr, 
Watson,  and  others  who  are  troubled  with  U)ie  com- 
plaint in  their  herds,  try  the  following  preventives: 
Bleed  the  calves  aod  joung  cattle  in  the  neck  once  id 
the  fall,  and  again  in  the  spring:  give  a  teaspoon  full 
of  saltpetre  once  in  four  or  six  weeks;  keep  plenty  of 
salt  where  the;  can  have  free  access  to  it,  [thej 
should  be  graduillj  accustomed  to  (hie,]  and  /eat 
Trgyiarly, 

Tbere  is  but  very  little  danger  of  a  young  animal 
that  ia  kept  aleadily  jToui'n^,  oaving  this  compI&tnL 
It  usually  attacks  uioBe  that  have  been  for  a  time,  ~* 
least,  raiher  low  in  flesh,  when  they  are  beginiting 
do  better.  It  is  a  very  common  remark  among  thcee 
who  lose  cattle  in  this  way — "  They  were  doing  well, 
first  rate."  We  hope  uo  one  will  be  induced  by  the 
Editor's  remarks,  (for  wo  do  not  think  he  would 


liable  to  get  a  ttart  sometime  during  the  year,  which, 
in  our  opmion,  is  the  greatest  predispoeing  cause  of 
*'  black  leg."  Rather  keep  all  of  your  young  stock  in 
good  condition,  (not  fat,]  until  they  arrive  at  full  ma- 
turity; they  will  then  be  subject  to  hut  very  tew  dis- 
eases of  any  kind. 

Is  this  complsint  reoJiy  contagiousl  We  have  re- 
peatedly known  of  an  animal  being  lost  with  it,  and 
not  ancAber  one  in  the  same  herd,  in  the  least  affect- 
ed; although  the  dead  animal  was  suffered  to  remain 
I  in  their  immediate  vicinity  until  a  certain  swinish 
multitude  held  a  council,  and  resolved,  out  of  pure 
benevolence,  no  doubt,  to  tn-ter  it  in  leaJlty — a  thing 
which  should  have  been  done  long  before,  (we  do  not 
mean  exaeliy  in  the  same  way,  however,)  by  a  cer- 
tain biped,  profeesing  to  be  a  few  steps  in  their  ad- 
vance in  civilization.  But,  nevertheleas,  this  com- 
plaint may  be  co|)tagious.  At  all  events,  it  would  be 
well  to  remove  the  affected  animal  from  the  remainder 
of  the  herd  as  aeon  as  poeaible. 

We  cannot  recommend  the  above  pTeventivae  as  a 
ptrftct  security  agaiiut  the  "black  leg,"  for  they 
certainly  are  not ;  but  we  believe  if  the  directions 
were  followed,  it  would  result  in  the  saving  of  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  number  of  animal  that  are  now 
annually  lost  with  this  complaint  ClodnUlt,  Mad- 
wm  ceim^  A".  Y.,  May,  1849. 


WHBBLBB>B  TBHABHOTg   KAOUIDB, 

Tbk  queslJOD  is  frequently  asked — Why  cannot  a 
cleaner  be  attached  to  Wheeler's  Thraeherl  In  an- 
swer to  this  question  1  will  give  the  ressons,  as  ei- 
presBed  by  an  extensive  grain  grower  who  has  used 
nearly  all  kinds  of  threshing  machines,  cleaners,  Sk. 

1st.  Because  the  original  cost  of  this  Horse  Pow- 
er, Thrasher  and  Seperater,  tc^ether  with  one  of 
Grants  largest  and  best  fan-miUs,  is  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  dollars  less  than  any  good  cleaner  and 
thrasher  combined  can  be  obtained  tor, 

2d.  Because,  when  purchased  separate  they  can  be 
need  separately,  are  more  portable,  simple  and  dura- 
ble; also,  the  fan-mill  is  adapted  for  cleaning  all  kinds 


of  grain  and  grass  seeds,  and  the  Tbnshor  for  thrash- 
ing clover  ai^  timothy. 

3d.  Because  of  the  great  aimplicity  and  reduced 
friction  of  machinery,  mss  power  is  required,  no  dri- 
ver is  needed,  fewer  men  are  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  whole  operation,  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work, 
than  when  the  cleaner  is  combined  with  the  thrasher. 

4th.  Because  less  grain  ia  wasted — as  the  fan-mill, 
when  driven  direct  from  the  power  is  more  steady, 
and  cleans  perfectly  with  once  going  through — while, 
when  the  clesner  is  combined,  it  derives  its  motion 
from  the  cylinder,  which  is  always  varying  its  speed 
as  the  feeder  preseea  fast  or  alow,  consequently  blow- 
ing away  grain  with  the  straw  and  chaff  at  one  mo- 
ment, and  leaving  it  half  cleaned  from  the  chaff  the 
next — requiring,  nine  cases  in  ten,  another  operation 
by  a  fan-mill  to  prepare  it  for  market. 

0th.  Because  the  expense  of  thrashing  is  much  re- 
duced by  tho  great  aimplicity  of  these  machines,  and 
all  can  be  managed'  by  the  hands  usually  about  the 
farm;  and  in  Btormy  weather  all  can  be  operated  In- 
side of  bams,  when  the  laborera  and  teams  could  do 
little  outof  doors  toadvantage.  Horacb  L.  EIhbbt. 
—Albany,  A".  Y.,  May,  1849. 


WRIOHT^  aOBir  auiiTTTATOS. 

Tub  aVive  cut  represents  "  Wright's  double  point- 
ed steel  tooth  Corn  Cultivator" — an  article  extensive- 
ly used  ia  this  section.  It  is  well  constructed  and 
durable.  The  teeth  are  made  of  rolled  atael,  having 
two  points,  and  bolted  in  the  center  to  a  shank  of 
wrought  iron  — which  latter  is  so  protected  from 
wearing  as  to  last  an  indefinite  period.  When  one 
point  is  worn  out,  the  teeth  are  easily  reversed,  thus 
giving  new  points — and  when  both  ends  (or  points) 
are  worn  oirt,  new  teeth  can  be  substituted  at  a  cost 
of  only  2fi  cents  each. 

At  the  last  Fair  of  the  Monroe  Co.  Ag.  Society, 
the  Com,  on  Implements  (L.  B.  Linqwohtbt,  Esq., 
chairman,)  awarded  a  premium  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  thus  noticed  this  Cultivator  ; — "  Pasdok  D. 
Wriokt,  of  Rochester — a  Com  Cultivator  with  re- 
versible teeth.  A  perfect  article,  and  all  that  can  be 
Quired  for  the  purpose." 
?he  advantages  of  this  implement  (oa  stated  by 
'■""   manufacturer)  consiat  in  the  auperioriiy  of  its 

'k,  ite  durability,  light  draft,  freedom  from  clog- 
ging, and  the  trifling  cost  of  new  teeth  when  they 

required.     We  have  no  hesitation  in  commending 

>  our  readers  as  a  superior  article.  Manufactured 
and  sold  wholesale  and  retail  by  P.  D.  Wbiobt,  130 
State  St.,  Rochester.  Also  for  sale  at  the  principal 
Implement  Stores  in  Rochester,  Buffalo,  AuoDrn,  and 
other  places  in  Western  New  York. 


Thomas  Ewbakk,  Esq.,  author  of  "Ewbank's 
Hydraulics,"  haa  been  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Patent^  in  place  of  Hon.  E.  Burkb. 


;-C«'.— ^gTTT^J 
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WATIVB  Versus   SSOHT-HQBN   OATTLB. 

BY   WM.   IIA5F0RD,   JR. 

[In  roplj  tn  !^   P  ('hapnian.  page  90  of  present  Tolnni*. ] 

The  "facts*'  presented  by  Mr.  CiuFMAff  wmild 
have  IbnncJ  a  more  im]>osing  array,  and  been  a  little 
more  stubborn  withal,  had  they  been  more  definite* 
*rho  information  desired^in  behalf  of  those  interested, 
was  gtatui'tcaly  not  ufi  expressed  by  the  pf inter..  In 
relation  to  hiw  premium  testimony,,  if  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence is  worth  any  thing  towards  establishing  the 
merits  of  an  animal,  or  breed  of  animals,,  its  value 
would  certainly  be  enhanced  by  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  competitors,  and  the  preparation  of  ani- 
mals for  exhibition,,  as  well  as  of  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritory open  foF  competition.  The  cows  mentioned 
are  probably  as  near  "right"  as  the  skill  and  intelli- 
gence of  their  distingiiishpd  owner  can  well  nialte  them. 
1  have  advanced  nu  thoories — advocated  no  d<M!tiinc.> 
as  the  rcsnlt  of  my  own  observation:  but  1  have  inti- 
mate:!, and  t-til!  hoid,  t'cKtt  the  (jKjM^sEJi  Farmeb.  hiis 
hort'lotbro  conyiined  son.o  t'iin[_/.T  relative  to  native 
stock*  worthy  of  respc ct lal consido7aiion*  *•  To  j.rove 
ikis'"*  I  will,  with  leave,  j.rtjscnt  a  iew  extract- — a  few 
of  "  many  recorded  facts  »^howing  the  good  aalkin^ 
qualities*'  of  the  said  s>iock. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  a  Sussex  bred 
cow,  owned  in  l^ws,  England^  called  the  Cramp  Cow ; 

"  Frura  the  first  day  of  Mfty,  1805^  fch«  day  »he  calved, 
to  the  second  day  of  April,  1806,  a  space  of  forty-eigJit 
Aveoks  and  one  day,  her  milk  produced  540  lbs.  of  butter. 
The  largest  amount  made  in  any  one  week,  was  15  Ihs^ 
From  May  to  Juno,  she  gave  20  quarts  per  day.  From  20th 
June,  to!20th  September,  18^  quarts.  Li  47  week»8he  pro- 
duced 4,921  quarts  of  milk.  In  the  next  year,  fvom  tlie  Idth 
day  of  April,  1C06,  the  day  she  calved,  to  tho!27th  February, 
1807,  furty-five  weeks,  she  produced  450  lbs.  butter.  The 
largest  amount  per  week  was  12  lbs.  The  quantity  of  milk 
for  the  time  4,137  quarts.  During  thia  year  she  was  sick 
and  under  a  farrier's  care  three  weeks  after  calviof.  She 
went  dry  sovcnleeu  days  only.  In  the  third  year,  trom  the 
6th  of  April,  P{07,  the  day  she  calved,  up  to  the  4th  of 
April,  1808,  fifiy-one  weeks  and  four  days,  she  produced 
675  lbs.  of  butter.  The  largest  amount  made  in  a  week  was 
18  lbs.    The  quantity  of  muk  given  in  that  time,  was  5,Z82 

auarts.  In  the  fourtli  year,  from  the  22d  of  April,  1808,  the 
ay  she  colved,  to  the  13th  February,  1809,  ibrty-two  weeks 
and  three  days,  she  produced  466  lbs.  of  butter.  The  quan- 
tity of  milk  given  in  the  time,  was  4219  quarts.  In  the  fifth 
year,  firom  April  3.  1809,  to  May  8,  1810,  fifty-seven  weeks, 
her  produce  in  butter  was  594  lbs.  The  amount  of  milk 
given  in  the  time  was  5,369  auarts.  The  largest  qnantity 
of  butler  in  any  week  was  17  lbs." 

Now  is  this  the  whole  story  respecting  this  eow  t 
No.  All  will  admit  that  her  prodnce  was  a  little 
extraordinary;  and  it  is  invariably  true  that  to  do 
things  exiraordinajy  with  homed  catiUy  they  require 
extraordinary  feed  and  care.  Those  ivho  AhJc  oth- 
erwise are  better  prepared  to  swallow  than  to  digest. 
My  object  being  to  elicit,  and  as  far  as  I  am  capable^ 
to  disseminate  truth,  I  will  here  insert  the  accoont 
of  her  treatment. 

'*  In  the  summer  season  she  was  fed  on  clover,  locexne, 
rye  grass  and  carrots,  three  or  four  times  a  day  :  and  at  noon 
about  four  gallons  of  grains  and  two  of  bran  mixed  togeth^, 
always  observing  to  give  her  no  more  feed  than  she  cat  up 
clean.  In  tlie  wuiter  season  she  was  fed  with  hay,  grains  and 
bran,  mixed  ns  before  stoted,  feeding  her  oCben,  viz.  five  or 
six  times  a  day,  as  was  seen  proper,  and  giving  her  food 
when  milking;  keeping  the  manger  clean  where  she  is  fed 
with  )(ratns.  not  to  let  it  sour;  washing  her  udder  at  milkinff 
three  times  with  cold  water,  winter  and  summer;  never  tied 
up;  lies  in  or  nut  of  the  barn  as  she  likes,  particulorly  care- 
ful to  milk  her  regularly  and  clean." 

*  For  a  mass  of  iofonnatioa.  i espeeiiag  Ayrrhbn,  Durham  aad 
Native  Stock,  sss  New  Genesee  Fanner,  Vol.  3,  pages  2  and  Ift— 
from  Mr.  Colanan's  Fourtli  Report  on  the  agrienlture  of  Mass. 


Of  the  celebmted  Oakes  Cow,  the  Hon..  Zadkh: 
Pratt  remarks :r— "Her  history  illustrates  two  things 
worthy  of  noter  first,  what  we  catk  obtain  from  tht 
hest  of  our  old  breed ;  and  secondly,  how  much 
depends  on  good  feeding  J^  An  account  of  this  cow 
has  been  so  frequently  published,  I  will  in  this  case 
omit  it..  "The  Nourse  Cow/*  owned  m  North. 
Salem^  made  20  lbs.,  of  butter  in  one  week,,  and  aver- 
aged 14  lbs.,  butter  per  week  for.  four  suecesstve 
monthsJ'  I  might  to  these  add  numerous  other 
instances,  showing  what  ha»been  done  by  cows  from 
the  vidgw  herd^ 

In  his  zeal  to  obtain  evidence  to  sustain  the  issue 
he  has  thought  proper  to  raise  in  this  matter,.  Mr. 
CuAFMAri  has  called  to  the  stand  one  witness,  whom 
it  will  be  well  to  cross-examine^  I  allude  to  Mr.. 
IIi:^p.Y  CcKLHAN.  How  far  this  gentleman  stands 
committed  to  the  stock  of  Mr.  Prentice,  or  to  Dur- 
hams  in  general,  a  few  short  extracts  from  his  writ- 
insrs  will  show.  Iji  the  same  article  from  which. 
Mr^  Chavma:i  clips  h^^s  paragraph,,  we  find  the  fo^ 
lowing  Hbatcmcnt  to  what  was  there  said:^  **lbave 
(uily  lo  desire  that  Mr.  Prentice  would  by  a  lactom^ 
ctc'r,  as»:prtain  the  qualities  of  his  milk;  and  then 
that  he  would  ascertain  the  actual  yield  in  butter  of 
several  of  his  animals  for  a  week  or  so;  and  whea 
this  is  done,  that  he  would  show  his  benevolent 
countenance  in  the  New  Genesee  Farmer,,  and  let 
our  readers  know  all  about  it«** 

Now  on  what  grouud  reets  the  high  encomiaift  of 
Mr..  Prentice' s.  stock!  External  appearances  alone^ 
— which  we  all  know  are  sometimes  deceitful,.  But 
has  Mr..  Prentice  complied  with  the  request?  Mr. 
CoLMAN  having  cleared  up  his  character  for  consist* 
ency,  let  us  hear  what  he  says  about  '^Cream-poisJ* 
On  the  side  of  their  dam,  they  are  descended  frum  a 
distinguished  cow  of  native  breed*  Relative  to  this 
matter  Mr.  C  says: — ^^' Their  beautiful  color  is  eer- 
tainly  derived  from  the  dam;  and  as  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  in  this  stock  is  the  richness  of  their  miUc,. 
and  this  being  precisely  the  quality  for  which  the  dain^ 
the  Haskin's  Cow,  was  distinguished  above  all  others, 
and  it  not  appearing  that  any  stock  of  Coelebs  bvt 
when  connected  tmth  tide  coWf  has  ever  heexk  lemarka- 
hie  for  this  quality,  it  would  not  seem  difficult  to  de- 
termine on  which  side  of  the  house  this  excellence 
belonged.''  <^  Trulyi  a  atrmn  of  Durham  blood  does 
not  injure  tho  milking  qualitiea  cf  our  native  stock" 

Of  Durhams  in  general,  Mr.  Colman.  says: — 
«  Whether  any  thing  would  be  gained  by  substituting 
the  Improved  Short-Horns  for  our  present  stock,,  is 
to  say  the  least  questionable.  The  Short-Honu  arc 
great  contwmere,"  Has  he  ^  ever  bred  or  owned  a 
pure  bred  Durham?'  One  moment^s  patience* — 
'^  Though  animals  do  not  always  consume  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  yet  this  must  be  considered  as  a 
general  rule.  They  require  luost  jpariicuUur  atlni- 
tion  and  liberal  feeaing  to  bring  them  to  maturity, 
though  we  admit  that  they  arrive  at  maturity  early. 
Many  of  the  Short-Homed  premium  voung  animaU 
which  have  been  exhibited  at  our  cattle  shows»  have 
had  the  benefit  of  two  wet-nurses  for  six  months." 
In  another  place  Mr.  Collman  says: — ^^Mv  own  ex- 
perienccf  either  with  the  full  bloods  or  the  mixed 
oreedsy  has  not  been  favorable  to  them  for  milk  or 
butter ^^  Is  Mr.  Chapman  satisfied*  Again  Mr. 
CoLMAN  says: — ^^The  Durham  cows  are  large  ani- 
mals, and  should  be  expected  to  secrete  largely  uf 
milk;  but  many  of  them,  however,  are  inferior  ns 
milkers;  and  upon  as  calm  and  ioipprtial  a  view  of 
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the  subject  as  I  can  take  from  my  own  personal  obser- 
vation, Icatm/ot  pronovnce  themj  as  a  race,  distinguish- 
ed and  preferable  to  all  others  for  their  dairy  quaiities.^ 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  these  statements,  which  are 
entitled  from  a  variety  of  considerations  to  the  high- 
est respect  and  confidence,  be  true,  I  submit  to  your 
grand  jury  of  intelligent  readers,  whether  "facts" 
will  warrant  us  in  paying  "$200,"  for  a  "Durham 
Bull,"  or  whether  in  doing  so  our  cows  would  be  much 
improved  by  the  "  investment." 

jDrydenj  JV.  F.,  ^prilf  1849. 

Remarks. — ^The  writer  of  the  above  will  observe 
that  we  have  omitted  one  or  two  sentences,  and  mod- 
fied  others  which  contained  some  remarks  foreign  to 
the  subject,  and  unnecessary  in  a  friendly  discussion. 
In  discussions  of  this  nature,  it  is  important  to  keep 
cool,  and  produce  facts  and  figures  which  bear  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  not  surprising  that  well  Informed 
farmers  should  honestly  differ  as  to  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  Sic. 
Of  cattle  the  Devons,  Durfiams,  Herefords,  and  Ayr- 
shires,  as  well  as  our  Native  breed,  each  have  their 
advocates — and  every  person  can  furnish  a  "  why  and 
wherefore"  for  his  preference.  On  another  page  of 
this  number  we  «peak  somewhat  highly  of  Devons, 
and  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  su- 
perior to  aome  other  improved  breeds.  For  the  dairy 
good  cows  may  be  found  among  all  breeds  in  this 
country,  native  and  foreign — and  it  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  best  to  secure  deep  milkers  wherever  tney  can 
be  found,  without  regard  to  origin. — ^Ed. 


■■*^f%^^^^\^^^^*^- 


HEDOBS  ▼■.  WntB  FEQBI0B8. 

Messrs  EDrroRs: — I  see  much  said  in  your  valua- 
ble paper  about  wire  fence,  and  have  been  expecting 
to  see  in  every  number  for  some  time,  some  one  step- 
ping for^^ard  to  prove  the  superiority  of  hedges  to 
every  other  kind  of  fence— especially  when  there  are 
no  stone  for  walk.  That  wire  may  be  profitably  sub- 
stituted for  rails,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  tiiat  hedge 
plants  may  be  as  profitably  substituted  for  wire,  I 
have  as  little  doubt. 

The  average  cost  of  wire  fence,  taking  our  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  may  be  fairly  put  at  60  cents  per  rod. 
One  of  your  correspondents  says,  that  farmers  should 
be  satisfied  if  they  can  build  a  durable  fence  for  50 
cents  per  rod.  But  allow  me  to  ask  if  &rmers  should 
be  satisfied  with  a  wire  fence,  at  a  cost  eveh  of  Jifty 
cents  per  rod,  if  they  can  build  one  much  more  dura- 
ble amd  beautiful  for  considerably  less  than  that  sum  ? 

I  believe  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the  A*ar- 
way  Spruce  will  make  a  strongf  imperishable  and  du- 
rable fence — combining  splendid  appearance  with 
perfect  ability  to  restPt  all  the  encroachments  not  on- 
ly of  brtitefl^  but  of  rude  boys  and  men.  Small 
plants  may  be  had  at  the  Mt.  Hope  Garden  and  Nur- 
series at  850  per  1000.  These  may  be  set  2  feet 
apart,  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  will  answer 
very  well,  if  trimming  is  deferred  until  they  have  at- 
tained a  height  of  two  feet.  One  thousand  phints 
will  set  about  120  rods,  which  would  cost,  exclusive 
of  labor,  less  than  50  cents  per  rod.  There  might,  it 
is  true^  be  somewhat  of  a  drawback  in  a  failure  of 
some  of  the  plants  to  live,  but  not  enough  we  appre- 
hend to  make  it  any  very  serious  objectioa. 

If,  however,  the  Honey  Locust  should  be  preferred, 
the  cost  per  rod  would  scarcely  exceed  25  cents. — 
And,  taking  into  account  its  ability  to  bear  trans- 


planting, its  hardiness  and  rapid  growth,  it  might  be 
more  desirable  than  the  Norway  Spruce  ;  and  either, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  cheaper,  much  more  beauti- 
ful and  durable,  and  a  more  effectual  barrier  against 
depredations  of  every  species,  than  fence  made  of 
wire. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  logs  and  rails  and 
boards  must  be  displaced  by  something  more  durable, 
and  the  sooner  the  practicability  or  impracticability 
of  making  hedges  take  the  place  of  all  other  kinds  of 
fence  is  demonstrated,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the 
country.  I  find  that  there  are  many,  particularly  in 
this  western  country,  who  would  like  to  see  this  sub- 
ject discussed  in  the  "  Farmer" — as  we  regard  that, 
especially,  as  the  standard  of  Agricultural  Orthodoxy. 
The  citizens  of  our  villages  enclose  their  grounds 
with  fences  that  cost  from  92  to  $6  per  rod,  where 
they  miffht  substitute  the  Italian  Privet,  Arbor  Vitie, 
Red  Cedar  or  Norway  Spruce,  at  a  much  less  cost — 
besides  furnishing  something  exquisitely  beautiful  as 
a  perpetual  feast  for  the  eye.  A.  T. — Coldwater, 
Mick^  May,  1849. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  other  correspondents 
on  this  subject — particularly  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  growing  hedges.-^En. 


-^^^%^^^^^»»s*^- 


ALABMnra  deobbase  of  fobests. 


Hopeleatness  of  the  swxeat  of  Hedge  Fencee — Naturae  pro- 
vision  for  Heat — Immetue  Storehouse  of  Coal,  JjfC. 

Mr.  Moorb:  —  Many  thinking  persons  who  are 
aware  of  the  millions  of  cords  of  wood  consumed 
annually,  by  its  profuse  use  by  our  entire  population 
— steamboats,  railroads  and  manufactories — ^become 
alarmed  for  its  results  to  posterity.  So  far  as  it 
applies  to  fencing  and  building  materials  their  fears 
are  justly  grounded;  especially  in  those  sections  of 
country  where  live  hedges  are  a  forlorn  hope,  owimr 
to  their  destruction  by  mice  durin?  the  period  of 
heavy  snows  and  drifts — an  evil  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overcome.  But  on  the  score  of  fuel,  if  tiiey 
will  consider  that  there  is  a  single  coal  formation  in 
the  region,  or  basin,  drained  by  the  Ohio^  of  more 
than  50,000  square  miles  in  extent,  of  an  average 
workable  thickness  of  20  feet,  their  fears  must 
subside. 

This  single  mass  which  is  already  accessible  to 
railroads  and  caaials,  would  give  over  three  tons 
annually  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  U. 
States  for  20,000  vears  to*  come.  It  would'  form  a 
pyramid  that  would  shame  the  ancient  worshippers 
of  the  sun,  with  a  base  10  miles  square  and  30,000 
feet  high.  What  a  vast  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
tropical,  vascular  andcryptogameous  plants  must  have 
flourished,  during  that  remote  period  of  the  earth's 
juvenility,  when  condensed,  charred  and  almost  chrys- 
talized,  to  have  formed  this  immense  bed  of  coal,  of 
which  it  is  only  one  of  a  half  dozen  of  nearly  the 
same  extent  in  the  United  States.  All  the  coal 
fields  of  Europe  might  be  taken  from  ours,  and  not 
be  missed. 

What  a  wonderful  provision  of  an  all-wise  Creator, 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness,  industry  and  wealth 
of  a  thankless  race;  who  are  far  from  appreciating 
their  superiority  over  all  created  things,  or  the  bles- 
sings provided  for  their  exclusive  use !  * 


Have  none  but  ^ood  implements — keep  them  in 
good  repair,  and  under  cover  when  not  in  use. 
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MBB3K8.  EkitTORs; — Fow  of  tlioso  who  might  be 
bcnefittad  by  the  use  of  this  article,  liave  hitherto  be- 
ccme  Bware  or  ila  great  utility.  Although  the  prin- 
ciple upon  nhich  it  acta  is  one  of  the  most  simple  in 
nalure,  and  natwilhataniiing  the  fuct  that  it  has  been 
applied  to  the  raising  of  water  for  more  than  3000 
years,  a  kiitd  of  mystery  has  huii^  about  it,  trnd  the 
seeming  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  water  can  be  made 
to  elevate  itself  above  its  level  ;  and  to  supply  acon- 
Btan*  and  abundant  stream  at  any  desired  elevation, 
without  the  iiability  to  accidents  and  ftoppagCB,  has 
prevented  inquiry  into  the  construction  of  the  Hy- 
draulic Ram ;  and  consequently,  it  baa  remained 
comparatively  unknown,  and  imtil  within  «  few  years, 
but  little  used.  Supposing  a  brief  description  of  its 
construction  and  operation  might  bo  acceptable  to 
tho^e  of  your  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it, 
I  submit  the  following  to  your  disposal. 


The  above  cut  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the 
ram.  A,  the  air  chamber — B,  the  waste  valve — C, 
valve  opening  into  the  air  chamber — D,  the  feed  or 
driving  pipe — E^  pipe  to  convey  the  water  where  It 
ia  d"'red.  The  pipe  D  should  be  30  to  50  feet  lone, 
Broi  tram  1  to  2  inches  calibre  ;  the  pipe  E  Dny  lengUi 
desired,  and  about  ^  inch  calibre  ;  lead  pipe  is  com- 
monly used.  The  circular  figure  on  the  left  repre- 
sents the  form  of  the  waste  vdve.  The  waste  valve 
\i  made  to  vibrate  up  and  down  thus  :  the  water 
pspeea  down  the  driving  pipe  D,  and  escapes  at  the 
waste  valve  B.  Now,  as  any  descending  body  in 
creases  in  velocity  and  force  every  instant  of  its  de- 
scent, the  colimin  of  water  descending  in  the  driving 
pipe,  quickly  attains  sufficient  velocity  and  force  to 
lilt  the  waste  valve,  but  the  valve  in  rising  instantly 
stops  the  passage,  and  the  whole  momentum  of  the 
water  strikes  against  it  and  seeks  relief,  which  is  on- 
ly found  at  the  valve  C,  through  which  a  quantity  of 
water  is  forced  into  the  air  chamber,  where  it  >a  con- 
fined by  the  closing  of  thfe  valve.  The  momentom 
being  thus  expend^,  and  the  water  at  rest,  the  valve 
B  drops  by  its  own  gravity,  and  is  resjly  to  start 
ngain.  After  repeated  vibrations,  the  air  chamber 
becomes  partly  filled  with  water,  compret-sing  with  a 
smalt  space  the  air,  which,  by  its  elaHtlcitv,  reacts 
1  upon  the  water,  and  forces  it  up  the  pipe  E  to  any 
desired  elevation  or  distance. 

Thus  simple  is  tho  machine,  and,  when  once  prop- 
erly set,  it  will  act  for  years  witliout  a  Lenny's  worth 
of  repairs,  and  be  as  constantand  re|;u]ar  in  its  duty 
as  is  the  law  of  nature  upon  which  it  actp. 

Many  a  farmer  has  a  good  spring  or  stream  of  wa- 
ter in  the  vicinity  of  his  building:!,  which  ivould  be 
to  him  invaluable  if  it  could  be  brought  to  tho  house 
and  barn  ;  but  being  at  a  distance,  and  below  tho 
level  of  his  buildings,  it  cannot  be  done  by  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  conveying  water :  to  such  the  ram 
becomes  one  of  the  most  useful  contrivances  that  in- 
genuity and  Bcience  has  ever  furnished.     Faithfully 


performing  its  work,  unattended  and  unnoticed,  with 
constant  and  regular  pulsations  as  of  life,  it  presents 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  achieve- 
ments that  mind  has  ever  obtained  over  matter. 

A  fall  of  not  leas  than  18  inches  at  the  spring,  and 
a  quantity  of  water  not  les«  than  |  gallon  per  min- 
ute, are  necessary  to  operate  the  Ram, — but  the 
greater  the  fall  and  the  quantity  of  water  furnished, 
Oie  greater  wilt  be  the  quantity  of  water  elevated  by 
the  Ram.  They  are  made  of  several  sizes,  and 
adapted  to  every  variety  of  circumstances.  Difier- 
ent  manufactures  number  their  rams  without  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  corresponding  number  of  others. 
The  No.  4  Ram,  sold  at  the  Albany  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  is  the  most  convenient  size  for  common 
purposes,  and  when  set  according  to  tiie  directions 
accompanying  it,  may  be  made  to  raise  10Ui'20  hogs- 
heads of  water  to  an  elevation  of  60  to  100  fei  %  and 
carry  it  to  any  distance  required.  It  should  lie  re- 
meml»ered  that  the  greater  the  fall  at  the  spring  or 
stream,  compared  with  the  height  to  which  the  wa- 
ter is  elevated,  the  greater  wiB  he  the  qilantity  of 
water  elevated,  and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  height 
to  which  it  may  l>e  raised,  except  the  strength  of  the 
pipes  used.    W.  B.  E.—May,  1849. 

Rrmarks. — For  the  purpose  of  further'  iUnetntine 
the  subject  discusaed  by  our  correspondent,  we  au 
the  amteiced  cut,  which  repreeents  the  hydraulic  ram 
u  it  appears  in  operation: 


H,  spring  or  brook.  C,  drive  or  snpply  pipe,  from 
spring  to  ram.  G,  pipe  conveying  water  to  house 
or  other  point  required  for  use.  B,  D,  A,  E,  I,  the 
ram.     J,  tho  plank  or  other  foundation  to  which  the 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Fanner  we  published 
a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Hydraulics  for  Farm- 
ers," embracing  figures  and  descriptions  of  various 
water  rams — to  which  we  refer  those  of  our  readers 
desiring  furtlier  information. — Ed. 


Milk  *s  ab  abtici-b  or  Dibt.— It  is  common  to 
regard  milk  as  little  else  than  mere  drink.  But  this 
is  an  error.  Milk  is  really  an  article  of  solid  food, 
being  coagulated  soon  after  reaching  the  stomach. 
New  milk  contains  thirteen  per  cent,  of  digestible 
solids,  snd  sitim  milk  ten  per  cent,;  that  is,  the  for- 
mer fully  one-half  and  the  latter  above  a  third  of  the 

riment  contained  in  the  lean  part  of  l>eef  and  mut- 

. — Foraga  journal. 
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BX&TBM  AMD  SOOSOUT  Dt  fABUUTa 

It  was  Whslbt  who  said,  "/  am  alieaye  in  katte 
but  never  in  a  kurry"— B  saying  truly  cbamcteriBtic 
of  the  careful  and  prudent  fanner.  No  moment  is 
wasted  in  listlcas  ialeneBa  ;  be  has  no  time  to  waste 
in  goBsip  or  amuaeraent  during  the  hours  of  labor — 
but  when  the  toils  of  the  day  are  orer,  cheerfulness 
and  content  ere  hie,  for  hie  duty  baa  been  accom- 
plished. He  hastened  to  his  work,  and  without  hurry 
or  excitement  he  has  seen  hie  work  dooe,  and  the  sun 
sink  below  the  horizon,  bidding  him  to  refreshiDect, 
domeetic  enjoyment,  and  aweet  repose.  System  and 
order  point  out  the  woit  for  every  hour,  and  bv 
"making  basie  slowly"  nothing  is  left  undone,  whicn 
can  be  done  at  the  time  present ;  consequently  no 
regrets  or  repinings  ever  disturb  his  comfort,  or  the 
cheerfulness  of  bis  home.  When  morning  opens  the 
gates  of  lioy,  the  wife  who  is  as  dear  to  hiqi  ae  the 
bright  red  drops  of  his  heart — and  his  childreik  the 
best  ornament  of  his  power — with  these  around  him 
praise  and  thanks  are  the  first  emotions,  silently  or 
loudly  expressed.  Withenergy  andBtrengthhegoes 
forth,  to  perform  no  uucertoid  duty,  and  never  with 
the  inquiry  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  No — bis  well 
arranged  syetem  leads  him  from  day  to  day  and  from 
hour  to  hour  to  that  particular  work  which  careful 
etndy  and  thought  had  pre-arranged. 

Thus  the  seasons,  in  all  their  beauty  and  fruitful- 
nesB  fiy  round  the  circle  of  the  farmer's  life,  lessemng 
its  span  year  by  year,  till,  reaching  its  centre,  he 
passes  away  full  of  age  and  happiness,  the  object  of 
veneration  and  joyous  reflectiont;  to  those  who  remain 
of  his  couteoted  household,  and  the  pole  star  by  which 
they  endWTor  to  follow  in  the  path  leading  to  results 
for  which  every  heart  should  pant  and  strive. 

While  we  are  yet  young  and  in  middle  Ufe,  how 
often  does  the  qneslion  arise,  "  ti^eit  Aail  tee  Jlnd 
ttiM"  to  read  or  study,  or  do  some  one  admitted  and 
needful  duty  ?  No  sooner  does  tiiie  question  present 
itself,  or  even  the  thought  exist,  than  we  should  sus- 
pect error  in  our  beads  or  hearts,  for  Aqre  u  time  for 
all  things  good  and  profitable.  Many  are  the  noble 
iristances  oS  persons  in  this  country,  who,  after  the 
usual  hours  of  labor,  between  the  rising  and  setting 
sian,  have  thai  found  time  to  become  familiar  unu 
knowledge,  leading  them  to  the  highest  honors  of  our 
ration,  and  well-merited  applanse  of  their  fellow-men. 

Where  is  the  man  who  does  not  waste  mora  than 
one  hour  in  every  day  of  hia  life  1 — wasted  in  the 
pursuit  of  unproductive  amusements,  or  in  empty  idle- 
ness. Let  each  man  scru^nize  his  own  d^ly  con- 
duct and  I  am  convinced  he  will  admit  that  an  average 
loss  of  time  exceeding  hoo  hours  per  day  has  raarlwd 
his  every  year.  Suppose  then  we  admit  that  one 
hour  per  day  is  saved  for  a,  life  of  hfty  years — it  gives 
a  saving  of  about  /our  years,  a  period  equal  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  sufficient  for  success  in  any 
if  life,  when  added  to  the  practical  obeerva- 


.r  and  extensive  advan- 
tage over  every  other  class  of  men.  The  very  ele- 
ments of  creation  are  ever  before  him ;  the  daily 
bread,  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  all  other  classes 
are  dependent,  under  providence,  on  tiie  exertions  of 
the  farmer ;  In  this  country  the  very  goremment  is 
upheld,  directly  and  indirectly,  mainly  by  the  agri- 
culturist. What  a  field,  then,  has  the  farmer  for 
study !  and  what  indncements  has  he  to  seek,  exam- 
ine, digest  and  thoroughly  to  understand  the  great 


book  of  knowledge  thus  placed  in  his  keeping  for  the 
good  of  bis  fellow-men !— to  economize  his  time^ 
avoiding  waste.     Fabhbo. — Seneea  Co.,  1849. 


TEE  ATBSEIBB  OOW  "AYS," 
OwuBD  by  E.  P.  Prbnticb,  Esq,  of  Mt,  Hope,  near 
Albany,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  ani- 
mals of  that  breed  which  we  ever  saw.  The  por- 
trait gives  a  very  good  idea  of  her  form,  8ic.  She 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Howjuis  of  the  CulUvaior, 
in  which  journal  the  cat  originally  appeared: 

"She  powesees  in  a  hij^h  decree  the  excellent 
milking  properties  which  distingnish  the  best  of  the 
breed  to  which  she  belongs,  united  to  a  more  perfect 
symmetry  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  other  Ayr- 
uiire,  and  which  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  known 
equalled  in  any  breed.  Her  body,  (as  will  be  seen 
by  the  cut,)  is  small ;  but  her  frame  or  bone  is  pro- 
portionally less.  The  head  is  small,  the  facedi^ed, 
the  forehead  broad,  and  the  eye  prominenL  The  neck 
is  small  at  the  junction  of  ue  head,  but  pretty  deep 
and  full  at  its  connection  with  the  body.  The  back 
is  atraieht,  the  crops  fine,  the  ribs  reund,  the  loini 
broad,  ue  flanks  deep,  the  udder  capacious,  (spread- 
ing wide  on  the  body  but  not  hanging  low,)  and 
the  mill;  veins  large  and  prominent.  The  legs 
are  small  but  strong,  hard,  and  sinewy,  like  those 
of  a  deer.  The  great  length  and  depth  of  the 
bind  ouarters  might,  from  a  profile  view,  give  the 
idea  that  the  chest  was  too  light ;  but  thoush  the 
hind  quarters  are  proportionally  heaviest,  (as  we 
prefer  to  have  them  in  a  milch  cow,)  there  is  no  defi- 
ciency in  the  fore  end.  The  etemum,  (or  breast 
bone,)  is  wide,  the  fore  legs  stand  wi^  apart,  the 
bosom  is  full,  and  the  first  ribs  are  particularly  fnll 
and  wide-spread  at  their  junction  with  the  sternum, 
-'~'-ig  a  chest  of  great  capacity  for  an  animal  of  her 
As  her  form  and  general  appearance  indicate, 
she  is  healthy  and  hardy.  Her  skin  is  of  a  yellowish 
hue,  mellow  and  elastic  ;  and  though  she  does' not 
possess  the  fattening  quality  in  an  excagivr  degree, 
or  to  an  extent  that  would  interfere  with  her  dairy 
qualities,  she  thrives  very  rapidly  when  not  giving 
milk.  Tbe  quantity  of  milk  she  afibrds  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  size,  quite  extnordinair.  •  She  has  given, 
when  on  grass-feed  only,  upwards  of  twenty  quarts 
(by  actual  measure)  per  day,  and  she  continues  in 
mUk  tiit  near  catvlng.  No  particular  experiments 
have  been  made  with  legui  to  batter,  but  her  milk 
has  been  ascertained  to  produce  a  lai^e  proportion  of 
the  richest  cream." 


1 


MANUTAOTITRB  OF  0HBB8E. 


<^    ♦ 


The  following  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A. 
L.  Pish,  one  of  the  most  experienced  Cheese  Dairy- 
men of  Herkimer  county.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
that  portion  of  our  hundred  thousand  readers  who'are 
engaged  in  the  dairy  business — a  large  number  of 
whom  take  but  one  agricultural  journal.  We  copy 
from  the  May  number  of  The  Cultivator: 

Hayiiio  been  so  frequently  addressed  by  different  persons 
in  this  and  odier  States  upon  the  subject  of  dairying,  that  to 
reply  to  eadi  individually,  would  be  quite  inconvenient  and 
biuihensome,  I  propose  answering  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  generally  asked  by  new  beginners,  through 
the  columns  of  your  widely  circulated  paper, — hoping  they 
will  reach  every  person  who  deems  book  farming  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  take  an  agricultural  paper.  At  the  low 
rate  that  such  papers  are  now  afforded,  tliose  who  do  not 
take  one,  have  a  poor  excuse  for  begging  information  of  their 
neighbors,  to  keep  pace  with  the  present  tide  of  improve- 
ment.   ■ 

"  What  kind  of  cows  are  most  pro6  table  in  a  dairy  V* 

It  depends  much  upon  location.  If  a  dairyman  is  remote 
from  a  good  grain  market,  where  the  coarser  grains  would 
hear  a  Better  profit  fed  to  milch  cows  than  to  market  otKer- 
wise,  his  selectien  should  be  of  deep  milkera,  that  will  bear 
grain  feed  wiUiout  aoeumulatin^  too  much  flesh.  If  near  a 
good  beef  market,  where  beef  is  worth  neariy  as  much  per 
hundred  as  cheeee,  look  well  to  the  sixe  and  thrift  of  a  cow, 
so  that  if  she  is  not  a  deep  milker,  she  will  turn  well  for 
bee£  As  a  general  rule,  those  are  most  profitable  that  are 
deep  milken,  and  will  hold  out  a  good  flow  of  milk  through 
the  season,  keep  in  good  condition,  and  are  quiet  and  gentfe. 
He  who  cannot  furnish  plenty  of  good  feed,  should  Mware 
of  such  cows  as  have  been  highly  fed,  or  his  profits  will  be 
small. 

**  What  is  the  best  age  of  a  oow  V' 

From  five  to  ten  years  old.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  cow 
ten  years  old  for  a  season.  She  will  consume  more  feed 
than  a  younger  one,  but  her  milk  is  richer  till  she  begins  to 
decline  in  condition,  and  lose  strength  and  vigor. 

"  What  is  the  most  congenial  feed  for  cows  immediately 
be^re  and  after  calving  T" 

Plenty  of  good  tencfer  hay  or  grass,  and  a  small  quantity, 
daili/,  of  such  other  food  as  is  best  calculated  to  loosen  the 
bowels  and  nourish  the  system,  without  creating  a  fever  in 
the  secretive  organs.  Wheat  bran,  oat  meal,  potatoes,  or  oth- 
er roots,  are  deemed  best  for  that  purpose.  If  a  cow  is  in 
high  flesh,  a  mild  bleeding  from  the  neck,  with  half  a  pound 
of  salts,  fed  in  a  mash,  previous  to  calving,  is  good. 

"  What  Quantity  of  ^rnun  will  a  cow  bc»r  feeding^  profita- 
bly, and  snould  the  kmd  be  varied,  at  different  penods,  du- 
ring the  milking  season  7" 

All  cowa  wiU  not  bear  feeding  alike.  Some  not  being 
deep  milken,  would  acquire  too  much  flesh  and  shrink  in 
milk,  with  the  same  amount  of  feed  that  othera  would  turn 
to  profit  in  milk.  Hence  the  necessity  of  feeding  tepctrately, 
with  close  observation  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  ca- 
pacity of  different  cows.  A  man's  observation  in  his  own 
i>ractice,  is  generally  the  best  test  in  this  matter.  I  have 
ong  since  abandoned  the  practice  of  heavy  feeding  before 
and  immediately  afler  calving.  Two  quarts  of  corn  or  bar- 
ley meal,  or  four  of  oat  meal,  or  six  quarts  of  wheat  bran, 
may  be  safely  fed,  daily,  to  each  cow.  While  kept  to  hay, 
nam  feed  should  be  oiade  into  slop,  and  fermented  before 
feeding.  The  profit  of  feeding  grain  more,  or  longer  than 
to  bring  cows  to  ^rass  healthy  and  strong,  would  depend  up- 
on the  comparative  value  of  the  feed  with  that  of  the  pro- 
duct. Nothing  can  be  fed  to  a  cow  that  will  increase  the 
quantity  of  her  milk  from  plenty  of  good  grass.  The  only 
gain  in  feeding  slop  and  f^n  during  flush  of  feed,  is  by  en- 
riching the  milk  ai^  retaining  the  oows'  appetite  for  it  when 
grass  mils.  Whenbrst  turned  to  grass,  cows  are  apt  to  scour, 
and  shrink  in  milk.  Dry  wheat  brnn,  or  cob  meal,  will  then 
be  better  tlian  slop  feed.  Barley  and  com  meal  are  too  ca- 
thartic to  feed  in  large  quantities  while  the  cows  are  at  grass. 

''  Can  all  dairymen  make  it  profitable  to  grow  conii  sown 
brodcast  or  otherwise,  to  feed  to  milch  cows  7" 

Where  the  soil  is  strong  enough  to  bear  a  large  burthen 
without  manuring  too  highly,  it  will  bear  a  profit,  as  it  is  the 
best  feed  that  can  be  given  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  be- 
tween early  and  fell  feed.  But  where  the  soil  needs  much 
manure,  it  is  not  good  policy  to  manore  highly  a  small  piece 


of  ground  to  obtain  a  large  crop  of  any  kind,  to  the  w'^zW^ 
of  other  important  crops.  In  other  words,  the  dairvnai 
Would  receive  a  greater  benefit,  in  a  long  run,  from  dmin  )l- 
ting  one  hundred  loads  of  manure  on  ten  acres  of  meniy  \ 
land,  after  harvest,  or  putting  on  that  amount  with  the  »^ 
when  stocking  down  for  meadow,  than  by  putting  it  on  <«* 
or  two  acres  to  grow  com,  to  feed  cows  in  summer.  A  sna : 
feeding  of  com  daily,  will  take  the  appetite  fix>ro  gnui  wuh 
little  or  no  benefit.  I  have  found  it  best  to  feed  pleniiful!} 
at  evening  only. 

"What 
curd  ?" 


is  the  best  mode  of  heating  milk  and  sraidu^ 


That  which  will  produce  the  most  pecfect  equiiibrtuni  of 
heat  through  the  whole  mass,  with  the  least  exposure  to  n- 
cess  of  heat.  A  smaller  vessel  containing  the  milk  or  euro 
with  whey,  set  into  a  larger  vessel  which  contains  wai^. 
through  which  heat  is  conveyed  to  the  vessel  containing  \^ 
milk  or  whey,  is  the  safest  mode,  and  is  now  generally  prar- 
ticed  here.  The  more  water  there  is  in  the  larger  veuel.  ibe 
more  uniform  heat  is  conveyed  to  the  milk.  If  a  large  iin 
vat  is  used,  set  into  a  wooden  box  or  vat,  the  tube  st^ched 
to  one  end  of  the  tin  vat,  and  extending  down  through  ihf 
bottom  of  the  wood  vat,  to  discharge  tne  whey  wheo  ihf 
curd  i#«ufiiciently  scalded,  should  be  large  enough  to  let  o? 
the  whey  at  once,  or  ttie  curd  will  settle  or  pack  togeibn. 
and  rec^uire  much  hard  labor,  and  will  waste,  by  frictioo.  io 
separaung  it  and  making  it  fine  enough  to  drain  and  nit 
properly .  A  vat  for  thirty  or  more  cows,  should  have  a  tube 
at  least  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  tJie  tin  cylinder,  with  a 
tube  at  one  end,  to  fit  snug  into  the  tube  carrying  off  the 
whey,  should  be  as  high  as  the  vat,  and  four  or  five  iocbo 
in  diameter  ;  with  as  many  very  small  holes  punched  in  u 
as  can  be  and  hold  together,  in  order  to  strain  the  whey  fhn 
the  curd  as  fest  as  it  will  pass  off  through  the  tube. 

''  Why  would  it  not  answer  as  well  to  pass  steam  directlT 
into  the  milk  or  whey  and  cnrd|  as  it  would  save  expeme  m 
fixtures  1" 

Because  that  portion  coming  in  contact  ^th  steam,  woold 
be  exposed  to  an  excess  of  heat,  and  would  not  be  afiiscieii 
by  rennet  like  other  portions  which  were  not  overhested- 
Conse(^uently,  a  strict  affinity  would  not  be  msintainfd 
which  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  coherence  ;  and  more  or  ie* 
would  float  off  with  the  whey,  or  make  trouble  in  cunog  the 
cheese. 

''  Is  a  thermometer  a  suflSdent  guide  in  making  dieesr  r 

A  thermometer  that  it  correct,  is  an  indiapensabje  guide  in 
measuring  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  used  ;  but  the  time  of 
raising  the  heat  and  continuing  its  efiect,  must  be  varied  to 
meet  o(mtingent  circumstances.     [To  be  contirmeiL] 


A  New  Species  of  Cottoh,  called  the  Prolific  PolD^ 
granate,  surpassing  any  of  the  gossypium  fiunily  baa  been 
rarown  in  Mississippi,  by  Gen.  Mitchell,  of  Warren  cooiuy. 
The  tope  and  side  branches  are  all  thickly  studded  with  hoik. 
The  stalk  does  not  attain  a  height  usually  of  more  than  four 
or  five  feet,  but  every  portion  of  the  plant  is  literally  covered 
wiUi  bolls,  which  are  sustained  in  an  upright  position  by  ^^ 
stren|[th  and  vigor  of  the  stem  and  branches.  The  chipf  pe- 
culiarity of  this  plant  is  that  the  stem  and  branches  have  do 
joints  as  in  other  kinds  ;  and  although  the  bolls  ore  lo  nu- 
merous, there  can  be  no  inconvenience  in  picking.  The  sta- 
ple is  beautiful,  and  fer  more  iilky  than  the  best  Petit  Gulf. 
From  one-third  of  an  acre  (measured)  he  gathered  and 
weighed  the  post  season  2,142  lbs.  of  superior  cotton.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  the  seed  cotton  yielded  32|  lbs.  Unt,  and 
by  an  accurate  test  he  found  that  sixty-five  bolls  made  one 
pound  of  lint. 


■  ^^^^k^fc^^^^V/N^W- 


Old  Apples.— The  Worcester  Spy  gives  an  accomii  of 
an  apple  more  than  5C  years  old.  It  has  been  presented  t<> 
tlie  American  Antiquarian  Society,  by  Col.  Jacques,  uho 
received  it  from  a  young  lady,  a  birth-day  gift,  in  1"''- 
There  is  also,  in  the  fiimUy  of  the  late  Mr.  Morris  D«'Bb>. 
nt  Northampton,  N.  H.,  an  apple^which  grew  in  the  y«»' 
1776,  which  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  An 
interesting  child  near  the  hour  of  its  death,  craved  the  then 
firesh  apple,  and  after  attempting  to  bite  it.  it  was  thrown 
aside.  We  have  recently  seen  it,  and  the  marks  of  its  ^^^ 
are  still  visible.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  it  bloworaed 
under  British  government,  was  growing  when  our  inde^"" 
dence  was  declared,  and  was  gathered  as  one  of  the  firti 
fruits  of  American  independence.  It  is  preserved  ai  m 
mteresting  family  relic 
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0pirit  of  tl)e  ^Igrutiltaral  Jlrcss. 


On  Stone  FjsNces.— The  Editor  of  *'  Th©  Plough,  Loom 
and  Anvil"  gays:-— Peter  Minor,  of  Vircinia,  wag  o  man  of 
Hire  modesty,  and  of  very  rare  merit,  ])oin  in  his  disposition 
and  his  exomplo — in  his  jwirsuit  of  useful  knowlp<lge,  and  in 
hia  perspicuous  manner  of  imparting.,  unreservedly,  what  he 
knew  for  the  benefit  of  others.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1819, 
a  paper  was  read  from  him  to  the  Albemarle  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, on  the  subject  of  Stwie  Fences.  He  maintained  that 
the  cost  of  keeping  up  timber  fences,  would,  m  thirty-three 
years,  amount  to  more  than  the  worth  of  the  land,  supposing 
It  to  be  worth  $29  an  acre.  The  view  he  presented  was 
this : — 

Aninauiry  naturally  presentsitself  on  this  subject  :—Whot 
is  tlie  reuitive  value  of  a  farm  fenced  with  stone,  compared 
with  one  fenced  with  dcid  timber  ?    Take  the  following  data. 

From  the  best  accounts  1  have  been  oble  to  obtain  from 
others,  and  from  my  own  experience,  it  may  b©  fairly  stated 
that  one  full  month  of  the  annual  labor  of  every  farm  is  con- 
sumed in  the  various  opcrotions^f  cutting,  mauling,  hauling, 
and  putting  up  fences.  Tliia  is  one-twelfth  of  the  year,  or 
one  comploto  3'ear  in  twelve,  that  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
making  and  repairing  dend  fences:  and  ns  the  explsnse  is 
annual,  it  is  clear  that  the  condition  of  such  fences  is  no 
better  at  the  end  of  any  year  than  at  the  beginning.  Again 
— I  think  it  may  be  fairly  stated,  that  when  the  mnterials 
are  in  place,  the  expense  of  erecting  a  stone  fence  \loea  not 
exceed  that  of  erecting  one  of  rails,  including  tho  various 
operations  above-mentioned.  Th©  value  of  th©  timber, 
(which  is  not  taken  into  the  account  above)  and  the  advan- 
tages of  havii^  the  land  cleared  of  stono,  will  balance  the 
expense  of  moving  the  stone  throe  or  four  hundred  yards. 
So  that  on  a  farm  abounding  with  stODO,  and  whf.re  the 
transportation  dors  ndt  exceed  this  distance,  I  think  a  fence 
of  vtone  will  in  the  first  instance  b©  as  cheap  as  a  rail  one. 
Suppose,  then,  two  farms  of  500  acres  of  arable  land  each, 
in  oil  other  respects  equal,  except  that  one  is  fenced  with 
stone,  nnd  the  other  with  dead  timber.  Each  of  them  em- 
ploys twelve  laborers  at  $100  a  piece  per  annum.  On© 
IS  at  no  expense,  while  he  who  fences^witn  timber  consumes 
on©  month  in  every  year,  in  making  and  repairing  fences. 
This  is  an  expense  of  $100,  being  th©  labor  of  one  hand 
during  a  complete  year.  At  annual  comppund  interest  this 
would  amount  in  less  than  33  years,  to  $10,000,  which  is 
the  entire  price  of  the  land,  supposing  the  farm  to  be  worth 
$20  por  acre.  Thus  in  33  years,  th©  on©  farm  would  b« 
abl©  to  boy  th©  other,  from  the  expens©  saved  by  th©  differ- 
ent mode  of  fencing.  It  is  tra©  tner©  ore  not  many  farms 
capabl©  of  being  entirely  fenced  with  stone,  but  there  are 
scarcely  any  that  do  not  admit  of  it  in  some  degre©,  and  th© 
advantages  would  b©  d©rived  in  a  similar  ratio  to  any  part 
which  could  b©  thus  enclosed.  P.  BIikor. 

The  Lama  and  Alpaca. — A  communication  has  been  re- 
cseived  by  th©  Paris  Acad©my  of  Sciences,  from  M.  Chris- 
Lian  Bonafouz,  giving  an  account  of  the  att©mpt  mad©  by 
order  of  the  King  of  Holland,  to  acclimotize  the  lamaa  and 
a.lpacas  of  Chili.    Four  years  a^o,  thirty-four  of  those  ani- 
mals, mala©  and  femalas,  were  imported  into  Holland,  and 
put  into  th©  royal  park  Schaviningen,  near  the  Haeue, 
where  th©y  hav©  propagated  froely.    Th©  climat©  does  tn©m 
no  injury,  and  they  merely  seek  the  shelter  provided  for 
them,  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground. 

Antidote  for  Poisoning. — ^A  writer  in  the  London  Lite- 
rary Gazette,  speaking  of  the  many  deaths  from  accidental 
poisoning,  remarks  : — "  I  venture  to  afHrm  there  is  scare© 
even  a  cottage  in  this  country  that  does  not  contain  an  in- 
valuabl©,  certain,  immediate  remedy  for  such  evils  :  nothing 
more  than  a  desert  spoonful  of  made  mustard^  mixed  in  a 
tumbler  of  warm  water,  and  drank  immediately.  It  acts  as 
an  instanmneous  emetic,  is  always  ready,  and  may  b©  us©d 
wnth  safety  in  any  cas©  where  one  is  required.  By  making 
this  simple  antidot©  known,  yon  may  b©  th©  maaoa  of  saving 
many  a  fellow  creature  from  an  ontimaly  ©nd." 

How  to  Okt  Rid  of  Crows. — A  cotemporary  says  that 
som©  cute  fellow  '*  down  east"  has  discovered  a  novel  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  the  crows.  You  must  take  some  shelled 
com,  and  run  a  hors©  hair  through  the  grain  with  a  needle, 
and  tie  n  knot  in  the  hair  close  to  the  gmin,  and  sow  them  in 
com  fi©Ids,  and  the  crows  will  pick  up  this  grain  with  th© 
hair  in  it,  and  it  will  tickl©  them,  and  they  will  kill  them- 
selves a  scratching.  This  is  giving  them  the  "  Old  Scratch" 
with  a  vengeance. 


Thin  Sowino. — One  foot,  says  the  conaspondent  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  is  worth  at  least  one  thousand  specu- 
lative opinions.  I  therefore  send  you  the  comparative  re- 
sults of  two  experiments  with  five  pecks  of  seea  wheat  i;;». 
eight  pecks  of  seed  wheat.  This  is  tho  third  year  of  my  ex- 
periment ;  and  as  usual  the  smaller  quanty  yields  the  largest 
return,  besides  saving  tho  additional  seed.  In  one  case  the 
saving  is  equal  to  the  rent  of  the  land  ;  the  wheat  wqji  cart- 
ed, thrashed,  and  measured  in  the  presence  of  myself  and 
the  laborers,  some  of  whom  had  made  bets  as  to  the  result;). 
The  ground  was  accurately  measured.  I  had  several  pieces 
with  only  one  bushel  per  acre,  which  certainly  were  in  ap- 
pearance more  productive  than  the  five  pecks. 

Gates. — Every  field  on  the  ferm  should  be  entered  by  a 
good  self-shutting  and  self-fastening  gate.  A  proper  inclina- 
tion in  hanging  will  secure  the  former  requisite,  ond  a  good 
latoh,  properly  constructed,  the  latter.  Each  field  should  be 
numbered,  and  the  number  painted  on  the  gate-post.  Let 
the  farmer  who  has  bars  instead  of  gates  make  a  tnal  of  their 
comparative  convenience,  by  takins  them  out  and  replacing 
them  without  stopping,  as  often  as  he  does  in  one  year  on  his 
fiirm,  say  about  six  hundred  times,  and  he  cannot  fiiil  to  be 
satisfied  which  is  the  cheapest  for  no©. — Thonuu. 

Dekp  and  Shallow  Planting. — -C.  L.  Shepherd,  of 
Illinois,  planted  his  corn-field  shallow,  or  about  an  inch  deep, 
except  eight  rows  through  the  middle,  which  w©re  planted 
two  or  three  inches  deep.  The  shallow  corn  came  up  first, 
and  kept  the  lead  through  the  whole  season.  The  difference 
was  discernible  as  far  as  the  com  could  be  teen. 

Farmers'  Clubs. — W©  understand  that  an  "  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Club"  has  been  formed  in  th©  town  of  Au- 
burn, the  object  of  which  is  the  free  discussion  of  all  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  interests  of  mechanics  and  agricultu- 
rists. The  otncera  are  John  Gatlord.  President ;  Wm. 
Woods,  Vice  President ;  C.  Ferris,  Secretary ;  Joseph 
Swift,  Treasurer.  Th©  association  is  oonsidared  an  auxil- 
iary to  th©  Cayuga  Co.  Agricultural  Sociaty. — Cultivator, 

Pr^miuii  Crops. — Th©  Ontatio  (N.  Y.)  County  Agrioul- 
tural  Socioty,  awarded  premiums  on  crops  grown  in  lo48,  as 
follows  :  Wheatf  first  premium  to  John  Rankin,  45)  bush- 
els per  acre  ;  second  premium,  to  Jared  Wilson,  45  bush- 
els peracr©  ;  third  premium,  31)  bushels  per  acre,  htdian 
Corny  first  premium  to  Uri  Beach,  103  bushels  p©r  acr©  : 
second  premium  to  John  Ramxin,  92  bushels  per  acre  ;  third 
premium  to  E.  M.  Bradley,  83  bushels  per  aore.  Barley , 
first  premium,  to  E.  M.  Bradlbt,  60  buanela  per  acre  ;  se- 
cond premium  to  S.  B.  Dudlet,  48  bushels  per  acre  ;  tliird 
premium  to  M.  Adams,  45  bushels  per  acre. — R, 

A  BAROMETER  kept  in  th©  same  place  undergoes  variations 
of  altitude,  som©  of  which  are  regular  and  other  irregular. — 
The  farmer,  which  depend  upon  diamal  tides  in  the  atmos- 
phere analogous  to  tides  in  the  sea,  occur  about  the  same 
time  in  the  day  ;  the  greatest  depression  being  commonly 
about  four  in  th©  morning  and  ©vening,  and  th©  greatast  ele- 
vation about  ten  in  the  morning  and  night.  In  summer, 
however,  they  are  an  hour  or  two  ©arlier  in  the  moraing%na 
aa  much  later  at  night. 

Large  Cow — The  Detroit  (Mich.^  Advertiser,  says  : — 
We  noticed  a  cow  in  front  of  our  office  yesterday  aflcmoon, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bigley  of  this  city,  weighing  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  pounds.  This  cow  was  imported  by  Henry 
Clay  some  years  siDoe,  a|id  is  of  th©  fin©  Duiham  stock. — 
Sh©  was  dnvan  into  this  city  from  Calhoun  county,  in  this 
Stat©. 

To  Preserve  Milk. — If  milk  b©  introduced  into  bottles, 
then  w©ll  corited  and  put  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  and  gradu- 
ally raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and  after  being  allowed  to 
cool,  b©  takan  out  and  pot  away  in  a  cool  plac©,  the  milk 
may  b©  kept  p©rfeotly  sw©©t  for  half  a  yaar.  '  Or  it  may  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  by  a  gentle  heat,- and  under  constant 
stirring.  A  dry  mass  will  thus  be  obtained  which  when 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  is  said  to  poMesi»  all  th©  qualities  of 
the  best  milk. 

Grain  raising  in  Cuba. — ^Th©  Philadelphia  North  Amori- 
can  has  Havana  papers  to  the  22d  of  March,  in  which  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  plantera  devoting  their  attention  to 
cereal  crops,  in  preference  to  sugar,  is  said  to  b©  urged  and 
argued  with  much  fore©  and  ©aroestnets. 

Tools  and  iMPLBMitNTS. — Lot  ev©ry  description  of  tools 
and  implements  be  examined,  have  thos©  r©qniring  it  repair- 
ed, and  thos©  not  in  use  carefully  put  away  undor  oovor. — 
Such  attention  saves  both  time  and  money. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


Tree  Department* — The  earth  aroand  newly  plant- 
ed trees,  should  be  kept  clean  and  mellow  all  summer. 
Mulching,  that  is  covering  the  earth  around  the  tree 
ad  far  as  the  roots  extend  or  farther,  with  3  or  4  inch- 
es deep  of  litter  or  manure,  is  an  excellent  practice. 
It  keeps  down  weeds,  and  prevents  moisture  from 
evaporating,  rendering  the  application  of  water  quite 
unnecessary.  Watering  should  only  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  and  when  once  com- 
menced should  not  be  discontinued  until  rain  comes. 
The  surface  should  never  be  allowed  to  bake  after  wa- 
tering, as  then  the  water  does  more  harm  than  good. 
It  is  a  good  time  now  to  rub  off  useless  or  misplaced 
shoots  while  tender ;  the  use  of  the  knife  will  not 
be  required  on  them  afterward,  and  the  tree  will  be 
all  the  better  for  their  timely  removal,  Grafted  trees 
should  be  examined,  and  all  suckers,  or  shoots  from  the 
stock  be  removed,as  they  will  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  the  graft.  So  with  buds  of  last  season  ;  they  must 
be  looked  to,  and  all  shoots  from  the  stock  kept  down. 

The  thinning  of  fruit  should  be  attended  to. — 
Very  few  people  think  of  thinning  the  fruit  on  their 
trees,  and  the  consequence  is,  many  trees  are  injured, 
broken  down  or  enfeebled,  so  as  not  to  recover  for 
years,  if  ever.  On  dwarf  trees  thinning  is  particu- 
larly'necessary — some  varieties  are  so  prolific  as  to 
completely  overbear  themselves.  The  better  way,  in 
such  cases,  is  to  remove  the  fruit  buds  ;  but  this  not 
being  done,  the  next  best  way  is  to  remove  the  young 
fruit.  This  is  a  hard  matter  where  fruit  has  been  so 
anxiously  looked  for,  but  it  is  necessary  and  should 
be  done  promptly  by  all  who  value  the  health  and 
longevity  of  their  trees,  or  who  wish,  even,  to  raise 
large,  finely  colored  and  fine  flavored  fruit. 

Birds  are  very  troublesome  to  the  cherry  trees  in 
some  places.  Some  people  think  shooting  them  the 
most  effectual  remedy,  but  we  dislike  it  very  much— 
better  frighten  them  if  you  can«  A  very  successful 
plan  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  some  time  af  o, 
viz :  to  hang  bits  of  broken  looking  glass  in  Uie 
tries,  so  that  they  might  dangle  in  the  air.  The 
curculio  will  attack  the  stone  fruits,  as  usual ;  the 
thousand  remedies  suggested  are  as  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer  as  to  us. 

Strawberry  Beds  will  require  attention.  Where 
the  runners  are  nof  wanted  for  planting,  thev  should 
be  cut  off  and  thrown  away.  The  ground  around 
the  plants  must  be  kept  clean,  and  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  if  dry  weather  prevails,  they  should  be  wa- 
tered liberally.  The  strawberry  very  soon  suffers 
from  drought,  unless  in  deeplv  trenched,  moist  soil. 
Where  the  plants  are  grown  m  rows,  as  they  always 
ought  to  be,  some  straw  or  grass  might  be  laid  along 
each  side  of  the  row  to  prevent  the  moisture  of  the 
soil  from  evaporating. 

Ramberry  Canes  should  be  kept  well  tied  up. — 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  must  be  looked  to,  and  all 
superfluous  rank  shoots  from  the  stem  or  head  be  re- 
moved, as  they  will  injure  the  crop  of  fruit. 

All  fruit  trees  suffering  from  a  poor  soil,  may  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  application  of  liquid  manure 
a  few  times.  A  few  inches  of  the  surface  soil  mav 
be  removed,  and  when  the  liquid  has  been  applied, 


replaced.  '  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  with  a  heavy  crop,  would 
be  benefitted  by  such  an  application,  both  tree  and  fruit. 

Flower  Department, — ^Dahlias  may  be  planted  out 
any  time,  now  to  the  middle  of  the  month.  Dry 
roots  that  have  been  started,  or  young  plants  in  pots, 
will  bloom  finely  from  the  latter  end  of  August  till 
frost  comes,  if  planted  now.  We  prefer  strong  plants 
in  pots  to  old  roote— they  are  apt  to  give  better  flow- 
ers. The  Dahlia  should  have  a  fresh,  loamy  soil, 
not  too  rich;  too  much  manure  makes  rank  plants, 
imperfect  flowers,  and  coarse,  unsound  roots,  that 
keep  badly  over  winter.  If  dry  roots  are  planted  the 
crown,  where  the  eyes  start,  should  be  w  wo  inches  be- 
low the  surface,  and  a  neat  stake  four  or  live  inches 
high  should  be  set  with  the  root,  that  the  plant,  as  it 
grows,  mav  be  tied  to  it.  When  young  pot  plants 
are  ui!ed  tney  should  be  carefully  tum^  out  of  the 
pots,  without  breaking  the  ball  of  earth  around  them, 
and  placed  in  a  hole  prepared  for  them.  A  good  wa- 
tering should  be  ffiven,  before  the  earth  is  all  filled  in 
around,  and  a  stuce  set.  The  after  culture  will  con- 
sist of  keeping  clean  around  the  plants,  cutting  off 
straggling  branches,  and  keeping  the  plant  neatly 
tied  to  the  stake,  for  the  winds  soon  break  them. 

Annual  flower  seeds  may  be  sown  yet  for  autumn 
flowering;  and  Verbenas,  Petunias,  monthly  Roses, 
Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Scarlet  Greraniums,  and  other 
plants  for  masses  in  lawns  or  in  flower  gardens,  may 
be  turned  out  any  time.  Annuals  raisea  in  the  bor- 
der may  be  transplanted  in  a  moist  day.  The  flower 
stems  of  all  plants  should  be  kept  neatly  tied  up,  and, 
when  done  flowering,  cut  down  and  cleared  away. 
Walks  must  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  lawns  fre- 
quently mowed,  rolled  and  kept  in  good  order.  The 
way  to  do  all  these  matters  at  a  trifling  cost,  is  to  do 
them  in  season. 


■^^^^^^^^t^»^^- 


THE   SHikSON,  CROPS,    ftc. 

The  transplanting  season  was  greatly  piT>k>nged, 
in  this  section,  by  the  coolness  of  uie  spring.  Until 
the  16th  or  16th  of  May  we  had  scarcely  one  day  of 
usual  spring  warmth— so  that  we  may  conclude  that 
nearly  all  uie  planting  intended  to  be  done  has  been 
completed.  We  think  too,  that  planters  w^ill  bemore 
successful  than  usual  on  account  of  the  cool,  moist 
weather  experienced  during  the  season  of  planting. 

We  have  at  the  present  moment  (May  18,)  a  fine 
prospect  for  a  fruit  crop.  Cherries,  Peaches  and 
Plums,  are  loaded  with  blossoms.  Pears  and  Apples 
look  well  and  will  be  open  in  a  day  or  two.  Apricots 
have  set  their  fruit  finelv,  and  will  be  ready  for  the 
curculio  in  a  few  days;  but  he  must  be  watched  and 
kept  off  if  possible. 

The  small  fruits  look  equallv  promising.  Mr. 
Thomas  stated  in  the  April  number  of  the  Cultivator 
that,  "through  a  large  portion  of  Western  New  York, 
most  of  the  peach  crop  has  been  destroyed  by  the  se- 
vere cold  of  the  late  winter."  We  have  not  found 
this  to  be  the  case  by  any  means,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed;  on  the  contrary,  all  looks  as  well  as  usual. 

Early  spring  crops  will  be  later  than  usual.  Green 
peas  were  in  market  on  the  15th.  Asparagus,  Rhu- 
barb, Lettuce  and  Radishes  are  becoming  ]Menty,  but 
we  have  seen  none  of  first  rate  quality. 

The  flowering  season  of  ornamental  trees  and 
plants  is  later  than  usual.  Few  trees  are  yet  in 
bloom;  except  the  double  varieties  of  fnrit  trees,  such 
as  the  double  flowering  Peach,  Almond,  Cherry,  Sloe, 
&u;.    These  are  all  l^autiful  now.    The  Pyrus  Ja- 
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ponica,  and  crimson  and  yellow  flowering  Cnrrants, 
are  aleo  in  bloom,  and  in  a  few  days  we  shall  have 
the  Lilacs,  Viburnums,  and  a  mukitadeof  other  pretty 
shrubs.  The  Cercis  Cananadlusi  or  <<  Red  Bud*'  is  a 
beautiful  tre^  now  covered  with  blossoms  of  a  rich, 
beautiful  purple — and  no  sign  of  a  leaf  yeU  When 
the  flowers  disappear,  then  comes  the  broa^  deep, 
green,  luxuriant  foliage. 

The  borders  are  gay  with  Panties^  red  and  white 
Daisies,  Prifnulas,  and  some  of  the  dwarf  early  flow- 
ering Phloxes — ^such  as  subululatcty  elegans,  divari- 
eata,  &(c.  HyacmQis  are  out  of  bloom.  They  have 
had  a  most  disasterons  season,  cold  and  frosty,  so  that 
they  have  done  little  good.     Ttdips  are  just  opening. 


OnTZJNES    OF  FRUITS. 


-^^*^*^*^^^M^^^ 


THE   DEODAR   OR  INDIAIT  OEDAR. 


This  elegant  tree  has  ezpited  more  interest,  has  had 
more  admirers  and  more  planters,  than  any  other  in- 
troduced within  a  century.    In  England,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland,  and  all  over 
the  continent,  avenues 
and  plantations  of  it  have 
been  formed  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  Indeed 
it  surprises  us  that  it  has 
been  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent  within  so  short 
a  period.  But  when  the 
skill,  the  enthusiasm  and 
wealth  of  British  culti- 
vators and  planters  are 
united,  they  can  accom- 
plish results  truly  won- 
derful. In  this  country 
it  is  now  attracting  the 
attention  of  all  people  of 
taste,  and  is  being  as 
rapidly  disseminated  as 
could  be  expected  from 
its  rarity  and  high  price 
previous  to  this  time. 
And  now  thait  its  hardir 
The  Deodar  or  Indian  Cedar,  ness  is  proved  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  price  become  quito  moderate,  we  have 
not  a  doubt  but  it  will  find  a  place  among  all  collec- 
tions of  ornamental  trees. 

It  is  described  as  a  tree  of  the  loftiest  class,  often 
attaining  one  hundrtd  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
the  trunk  thirty  feet  in  circumferance.  The  branches 
are  spreading  and  pendulous  at  the  ends,  giving  it  a 
most  graceful  outline.  The  leaves  are  dense  and  of  a 
bluish  dark  green,  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom. 
The  wood  is  compact  and  almost  incorruptible.  It 
has  been  found  as  fresh  as  ever,  after  being  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years  in  a  building  in  India.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  it  will  yet  become  a  tree  of  immense 
value  to  all  civilized  nations,  in  an  economical  as  well 
as  an  ornamental  point  of  view.  In  England,  at  Liv- 
erpool and  around  London,  and  in  France,  we  saw 
fine  specimens,  some  ten  feet  high, — and  we  have 
never  seen  a  tree  possessing  greater  beauty.  Last 
June  we  turned  out  a  small  plant  eighteen  inches 
high  into  our  own  grounds,  ana  although  it  had  but 
a  slender  hold  of  the  earth,  and  our  winter  unusually 
severe,  it  passed  the  winter  perfectly  safe,  and  is  now 
starting  finely;  and  so  has  the  Auracaria — and  we 
hope,  next  season,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  as  much  for 
the  Japan  Cedar,  (Cryptomeria^)  and  many  other 
rare  evergreen  trees. 


Ma.  EIojtor: — We  have  a  perfect  right  to  review 
a  reviewer:  and  to  the  motion  and  prayer  of  your 
correspondent  H.  Yw,  in  the  March  number,  on  the 
^Outlines  of-  Fruil"  I  beg  to  record  my  vote  in  the 
Neoativb. 

Your  Horticultural  Department,  of  which  the 
outlines  of  fruit  have  been  a  prominent  part,  is  con- 
sidered hy  frui  tmen  to  be  of  the  first  class,  and 
makes  the  Grrbsee  Farmer  second  to  no  paper  in 
the  country,  not  wholly  a  Horticultural  work.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  not  every  well-informed  man 
in  the  country  knows  the  value  of  a  good  apple,  pesdr 
or  peach;  and  until  their  value  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated, you  should  not  attach  blame  because  he  takes 
no  interest  in,  or  lacks  patience  to  second  an  eflbrt 
on  the  part  of  others  to  improve  the  fruit  of  the 
country.  « 

H.  Y.  says  *^ — those  vnmeaming  uniformities. 
There  is  no  individual  one  of  them  but  may  serve 
for  twenty  varieties,^^  I  have  heard  ideas  from  the 
same  piece,  and  place  them  here  as  they  should  stand 
together.  I  once  had  a  hand  assisting  in  setting 
trees,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  sorts,  and  each  tree  was 
labelled,  who  remarked,  ^^this  is  all  nonsense,  so 
many  kinds  of  apples;  there  is  but  two  kinds,  one 
sweet  and  the  other  sour.''  I  have  heard  persons 
while  eating  an  apple  say  <<  what  a  fine  apple  this 
is,  how  mMy  and  good."  Once  a  person  bought 
two  lots  of  trees,  from  di^rent  venders,  and  remarked 
to  one  of  them,  ^  I  like  the  other  man's  trees  much 
the  best,  because  they  had  so  few  roots,  I  could  got 
them  in  a  much  smcUler  hole,  and  set  them  out  qiddcer 
than  yours." 

I  trust  you  will  consult  your  own  pecuniary  inter- 
est, as  well  as  the  desire  of  your  readers,  and  not 
destroy  that  department  of  your  work  by  neglecting 
to  publish  outlines  of  fruit.  E.  C.  F.  Seneca  Lake 
Highland  J>/HirserieSf  CcUhartnCf  A*.  F.,  1849. 

Our  correspondent  may  be  assured  we  shall  not 
discontinue  the  outlines.  Our  enmver  being  sick 
and  out  of  town  has  this  month  and  last  deprived  us 
of  several  cuts  for  this  department.—  Ed. 


%^^ 


Splendid  Tbstimoniai.  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
— We  notice  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Hprt. 
Society  of  May  12th,  that  a  Massive  Silver  Pitcher, 
highly  wrought,  and  chased  with  fruits,  flowers  fo- 
liage, Stc.,  has  beeb  presented  to  the  Hon.  M.  P. 
Wilder,  who  has  presided  over  that  Society  for 
eight  years.  The  pitcher  bean  the  following  in- 
scription:— 

HON.  HABSHALL  P.  WILDER, 

PrttUmU  of  the  MassaehtuHtM  BorticuUmrat  Society,  from 

^   A.  D.  1841  to  1849. 

TkU  Piece  of  Plate  ie  preeemted  by  the  Boeittfp  me  a  teetimoniml  of 

reepect  and  apfroeiatiou  ttf  hie  vmktable 

eervieu  during  Uu  above  period. 

JlifMuiry,  1849. 

No  tribute  of  esteem  was  ever  more  richly  merited 
and  we  are  sure  the  Horticulturists  of  the  country 
generally  who  appreciate  the  labors  «of  such  men, 
will  concur  in  this  opinion. 

Read  to  Imi^ovb.— *Any  young  fanner  who  will 
make  it  a  point  to  read  a  little  every  day,  from  some 
approved  agricultural  book  or  paper,  will  have  profit- 
able food  for  reflection  as  he  treads  the  furrows — 
and  will  find  his  mind  rapidly  advancing  in  useful 
knowledge  c(Hmected  with  his  profession. 
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A  FLEA  FOB  THE   BIBBS. 

BT  L.  WKTHERELL. 

Among  the  general  laws,  made  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature of  Massachasetts,  is  one  ^  for  the  better  pres- 
ervation of  useful  birds." 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  establishing 
of  humane  institutions,  should  find  it  necessary,  at 
this  period  -  of  her  history,  to  make  a  law  against 
the  mhuman  practice  of  destroying  ^^  useful  MrdsJ^ 
Would  that  there  might  be  a  similar  law  enacted  by 
the  Legislatures  of  all  the  States  of  this  great  Re- 
public. This  is  a  comprehensive  law;  for  all  birds 
are  "useful  birds" — not  excepting  even  the  Crow,  the 
least  beloved,  and  the  most  universally  persecuted  of 
land  birds.  It  is  true  that  the  Crow,  in  his  eag^er 
search  for  the  grub  and  the  cut-worm,  has  learned  to 
pull  up,  or  to  dig  up  coiti,  in  the  spring;  and  in  the 
autumn,  from  his  fondness  of  it,  and  as  a  small  re- 
muneration for  his  labor  of  destroying  myriads  of 
worms,  moles,  mice,  grubs  and  beetles,  during  the 
summer,  he  picks  a  little  of  the  cereal  which  has 
matured  by  the  joint  labor  of  the  crow  and  other 
birds,  with  that  of  the  farmer.  How  much  better 
policy  to  plant  a  little  more,  or  to  employ  some  of  the 
idle  boys  to  ffuard  the  cornfields  a  few  days  in  the 
spring,  than  that  these  birds  should  be  destroyed  by 
these  cruel  boys,  for  mere  amusement,  or  for  any 
other  purpose. 

What  considerate  father  or  guardian  can  equip  his 
boy  with  a  musket  to  go  abrcMid  into  the  fields,  or- 
chards, hedges  and  woods  to  shoot  birds!  They  go 
out  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  professedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shooting  what  are  called,  "  noxious  birds.'' 
But  they  return  and  exhibit  as  the  fruits  of  their  suc- 
cess not  unfrequently  a  collection  of  robins,  orioles, 
warblers,  &cc.,  Su:.,  which,  as  k  would  seem,  none 
but  the  most  heartless  barbarian  could  be  depraved 
and  wanton  enough  to  destroy,  and  yet  this  is  styled 
amusement.  It  can  be  amusement  it  would  seem  to 
none  but  the  grossly  ignorant,  or  to  such  as  are  to- 
tally destitate  of  humanity. 

The  crow,  the  black  bird  tribe,  the  thrasher,  the 
towhe  bunting,  named  pee-unnJe,  ground  robin,  tshe- 
wink,  and  the  blue-jay,  are  charg^  with  making  de- 
predations upon  the  corn  fields.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  them  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  After  the 
crow,  the  starling,  or  red-winged  black  bird,  as  he  is 
better  known  among  the  farmers,  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  great  corn  thief.  He  learned  the  art  of 
pulling  up  com  in  the  same  way  that  the  crow  did, 
t^  "•-?,  in  his  diligent  search  of  ffrubs.  Wilson,  the 
ceiOwjated  Ornithologist,  make?  tne  computation  that 
each  red  winged  black  bird  devours,  on  an  average, 
fifty  grubs  a  day :  so  that  a  single  pair,  in  four 
months,  will  consume  more  than  twelve  thousand  of 
these  destructive  worms.  Then  think  of  the  millions 
of  these  birds  thus  employed  over  tlie  New  England, 
Middle  and  Western  States  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  that  they  not  only  destroy  an  incalcula- 
ble number  of  these  grubs,  but  what  is  still  worthy  of 
no  small  consideration,  prevent  their  increase. 

The  farmer,  the  gardener,  and  the  fruit  culturist  have 
a  thousand  times  more  to  fear  from  the  600,000  species 
of  insects,  than  from  two  or  three  of  the  6,000  species 
of  birds.  Great  numbers  of  these  species  feed  al- 
most exclusively  upon  insects.  The  cedar  bird, 
named  also  the  cherry  bird,  so  persecuted  by  the  gar- 
dener, because  the  poor  harmless  wanderer  picks  a 
few  cherrieB  from  the  trees  which  his  diligence  and 


labor  have  ridden  in  part  from  the  deadly  insects 
which  would  otherwise  soon  destroy  both  fruit  and 
trees,  is,  notwithstanding,  the  gardener's  co-laborer 
and  friend. 

Are  fruit  growers  generally  aware  that  this  bird  is 
the  most  efficient  agent  they  have  in  destroying  the 
canker-worm  which  attacks  the  apple  tree  and  the 
elm;  and  also  the  slug,  which  infests  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees?  If  they  are,  why  then  wage  a  war  of 
extermination  against  them?  A  pair  of  cherry  birds 
will  destroy  more  insects  during  the  season  than  two 
men  employed  for  this  purpose — whose  effoTtn,  though 
less  successful,  would  cost  the  employer  two  dollars 
a  day — ^while  the  birds  for  a  remuneration  pick  a  few 
cherries— /eti7,  indeed,  compared  with  the  quantity 
that  would  be  consumed  by  these  two  men,  whose 
employment  might  be  the  same  for  the  season  as  that 
of  the  birds  whose  labor  is  gratuitous. 

If  then,  the  crows,  the  starlings,  and  the  cherry  birds,  the 
first  tribe,  for  whose  destruction  boanties  or  rewards  have 
not  been  unfrequently  offered  by  both  States  and  private 
citizens,  be  such  foithful  and  successful  destroyers  of  ver- 
min, it  would  seem  to  be  a  for  more  reasonable,  and  conse- 
quently a  much  easier  and  better  policy,  that,  a  severe  pen- 
alty should  be  imposed  on  all  persons  who  shall  be  found 
guilty  of  destroying  the  crows  ;  and  so  of  the  other  birds 
here  named  as  well  as  of  the  many  which  are  generally  re- 
garded as  harmless,  though  far  less  the  coadjutors  of  the  till- 
ers of  the  soil,  than  these  persecuted  tribes.  Are  there  not, 
then,  good  and  substantial  reasons  why  there  should  be  le- 
gislation for  the  preservation  of  useful  birds,  so  long  as  man 
finds  pleasure  and  amusement  in  their  destruction.  It  would 
be  about  as  wise  a  policy  for  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  pray  that  it  might  not  rain  again  because  some  one  or 
more  of  their  number  had  suffered  a  little,  or  much  by  the 
flood  produced  by  the  storm,  as  it  would  be,  or  is,  for  the 
fiurmer  to  seek  to  destroy  the  birds,  because  they  occasionally 

flick  a  cherry,  or  destroy  a  little  corn — for  it  matter  would 
ittle  to  man  whether  he  had  rain  or  sunshine,  were  it  not  for 
the  birds  which  keep  the  insects  in  check,  which  would  oth- 
erwise so  greatly  multiply  as  to  devour  every  green  thing 
upon  the  lace  of  the  whole  earth. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  there  is  one  other  consider- 
ation that  should  ro  mentioned  as  a  plea  for  the  preservation 
of  the  birds.  And  that  is.  that  they  do  so  much  by  their 
presence,  and  by  their  melodious  and  cheerful  son^  to  oni- 
mate  the  otherwise  dull  and  lifeless  scenery  of  earth.  The 
voice  of  spring  seems  to  be  heralded  forth  in  the  notes  of 
these  sweet  sonffters  who  chase  away  old  Boreas  in  his,  at 
times,  rather  reluctant  retreat  toward  his  home,  the  arctic 
region.  What  former's  toil  is  not  rendered  more  cheerful 
and  light  by  seeing  and  hearing  the  brilliantly  plumojzed 
sineine  birds.  The  Thresher,  sometimes  called  the  Planting 
bird,  sits  perched  upon  the  top  of  some  hi{(h  tree  near  by, 
pouring  out  as  it  would  seem  his  very  soul  in  a  full,  flowing, 
sweet  and  eloquent  strain,  as  much  superior  to  the  notes  of 
the  Canary  as  is  his  position  to  that  of  being  made  a  prison- 
er with  the  latter.  So  of  the  warblen,  the  oriole,  the  robin, 
and  the  wood  thrush,  whose  sweet  and  silvery  notes  fill  the 


air. 


Let,  then,  the  injunction,  of  "  Live  and  let  live,"  include 
birds  which  conntituto  so  charming  a  link  in  that  wonderful 
chain  of  animated  being.  Then  snail  this  poor  plea  for  the 
**  birds"  be  fully  realized. 


-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Silk.— The  quantity  of  silk  used  in  England  alone, 
amounts  each  year  to  more  than  four  millions  of  pounds  in 
weight !— for  the  production  of  which  myriads  upon  myri- 
ads of  insects  are  required.  Fourteen  thousand  millions  of 
animated  creatures  annually  live  and  die  to  supply  this  cor- 
ner of  the  worid  with  an  article  of  luxury.  If  astonishment 
be  excited  at  this  foct,  let  us  extend  our  view  to  China  and 
survey  the  dense  population  of  that  widel^r  spread  region, 
whose  inhabitants,  from  the  Emperor  on  his  throne  to  the 
peasant  in  his  lonely  hut,  are  indebted  for  their  clothing  to 
the  labors  of  the  Silk  Worm.  It  is  truly  remarked  by  Scoti|s 
excellent  papner,  **  that  imagination  fotigued  with  the  flight,  is 
lost  and  bewildered  in  contemplating  the  countless  numbers 
which  every  successive  year  spin  their  slender  threads  for 
the  service  of  man." 
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THE  JAPAN  OBDiS. 

Whilb  in  England  wc  were  delighwd 
with  this  tree,  wherever  we  rhw  it— in  the 
open  ground  or  la  the  house.  Wc  think  it 
uaquestionablj  the  moat  graceful  and  ele- 
gant evergreen  tree  of  the  immense  number 
now  cultLTB.ted  in  Europe.  It  has  proved 
perfectly  hardy  in  England,  and  its  growth 
IB  exceedingly  rapid,  equaling  the  Norway 
Spruce.  Wb  bbw  an  elegant  apecimen  in 
the  Cbiawick  garden,  nine  feet  high,  that 
had  made  four  feet  growth  laet  eeaaon. 

The  introduction  of  this  tree  is  quite  re- 
cent^Chc  first  seeds  having  been  received 
from  Mr.  Foktunb,  in  1844.  He  collected  , 
them  in  Shangai,  north  of  China,  where  it 
•.tlains  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  We 
trust  it  may  prove  hardy  here,  and  have  but 
tittle  doubt  it  will.  The  accompiuiying  cut, 
aod  following  remarks,  we  taie  from  the 
April  number  of  the  Horticulturist: 

"The  English  periodicals  abonnd  with 
notices  of  this  tree)  which,  along  nith  the 
Dtodara,  or  Indian  Cedar,  is  decidedly  the 
rage  in  that  evergreen  loving  country. 

"The  Japan  Cwlar,  C-ryplomariajaponica, 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Cypress,  is  one 
of  the  many  treasures  brought  home  by  Hr. 
FoHTHBE,  the  Chinese  traveller,  to  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society.  As  it  grows  in 
the  north  of  China,  about  Shangai,  where 
the  thermometer  sinks  nearly  to  zero,  and 
forms  large  forests  on  the  mountains  of  Ja- 
pan, at  t^  height  of  more  than  a  thousand 
feet,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  haidy  evergreen 
in  all  temperate  climates. 

»  Tho  English  accounts  of  this  tree  state, 
that  for  beauty  and  rapidity  of  growth,  it 
has  no  rivals  among  hardy  evergreen  trees. 
Id  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,   young   trees  have  grown  four  feet  in   a 
single  season.     It  is  deicrited  by  some  of  ita  ad- 
mirers as  the  "Queen   of  Evergreen  Trees."     Its 
peculiar   beauty   is   in   the  graufal  droop   of   its 
bnutcbee.     It  is  a  great  favorite  in  China  for  armuM, 
growing  up  100  feet  high,  with  a  remarkably  straight 
stem,  and  denie  and  bandaome  foliage.    The  wood 
is  said  to  be  very  hard,  and  elastic,  and  "  withstands 
the  most  terrific  winds  or  monsoons  which  sometimes 
devastate  that  country.     It  is  employed  In  China  for 
the  high  poles,  which  are  sverywhere  placed  at  the 
dwellings  of  mandarine,  to  denote  their  rank,  where 
it  lasts  for  agea." 

"  The  Japan  Cedar  is  said  to  be  ae  hardy  in  England 
u  the  Deodar  Cedar.  As  the  latter  tree,  even  in 
young  specimens,  has,  in  this  country,  withstood 
without  injury,  a  winter  temperature  of  6°  below 
zero  of  Fijirenheit,  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
Japan  Cedar,  orCryptomeria,  will  endure  the  winters 
of  the  middle  states,  and  possibly  those  of  the  eastern 
states,  in  proper  situations,  i.  e.  those  sheltered  from 
audden  thawings  in  winlei. 

"The  soil  considered  most  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  this  tree,  is  a  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  some  peat 
or  leaf  mould.  Thorn  inclined  to  plant  it  where 
there  is  doubt  of  its  standing  the  winter,  will  take 
care  that  the  subsoil  is  toell  drained  when  preparing 
to  plant  it. 

"  This  tree  is,  of  course,  yet  very  scarce  in  this 


77rf  nrto  Japan  Cedar,  Jrom  a  trtt  illfm  ffgh, 
country.  Plants  about  a  foot  high  may,  however,  be 
obtained  of  Bmsr,  Pabsobs,  anS  other  leading  nur- 
serymen. Ellwahobr  b.  BiMiT  have  also,  we 
notice,  imported  a  few  for  sale,  and  for  trial,  in  the 
interior  of  this  State.  Every  amateur  will  be  glad 
to  make  trial  of  a  tree  that  promises  to  add  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  our  lawna  and  pleasure  grounds; 
and  we  hope,  in  another  season,  the  Japan  Cedar,  if 
found  quite  hardy,  will  be  imported,  so  as  to  be  af- 
forded at  a  moderate  price  in  our  nurseries." 


HoiTBT  LocDST  TO*  Hbmbs.~(To  A.  Eatok,  of 
Benton  Centre,  N.  V.)  Seede  of  the  Honey  Locust 
may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  seed  stores  in  this  city, 
if  applied  for  io  the  fall.  They  may  he  sown  in  the 
Bpring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  and  warm  enough 
to  receive  seeds,  hut  should  be  soaked  a  few  hours  in 
warm  water.  In  one  year  the  plants  will  be  fit  for 
hedge  rows.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  and  makes  a 
strong  and  beautiful  hedge.  We  know  of  no  other 
deciduous  plant  that  will  make  a  tiiorough  hedge  fence 
in  BO  short  a  time.  The  objections  to  it  are  that  it 
grows  too  large,  but  by  proper  care  in  cutting,  it  will 
endure  a  very  long  time. 

Chbhistrt  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  great 
laboratory  of  nature,  and  shows  us  bow  she  performs 
her  complicated  processes,  and  produces  all  ber  won- 
derful phe 
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HEW  YORK  STATE   AaBIOULTUBAL   SOOIETT. 
JUDGES   ON  THE  PREMIUM  LIST. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Elzecutive  Committee  of  this 
Society,  held  in  Syracuse  on  the  10th  of  May,  the 
following  Judges  were  appointed  for  the  Annual 
Show, — ^to  be  held  in  that  city  on  the  11th,  12th  and 
13th  days  of  September  next: — 

Ov  Cattle. — Short  i/orrw— Charles  Calvg^,  Rivendale, 
Md.;  R.  N. Watts,  Grantham,  Canada  East;  Henry  Parsons, 
Guelph,  C.  W. 

Devons. — Richard  Gapper,  Thomhill,  C.  W.;  John  W. 
Proctor,  Danvers,  Mass. ;  Henry  Capron,  Riversdale,  Md. 

Hereford  atyd  Ayrshires, — M.  J.  Hayes.  Montreal,  C.  E.; 
Ira  S.  Hitchcock,  Oneida  Castle;  Eaward  S.  Massey, 
Watertown. 

Natives  and  Cross, — James  Rees,  Utica;  Lewis  Juliand, 
Greene:  Chauncey  W.  Beckwith,  Cedarville. 

'   Working  Oxen, — Jona.  Blagden,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Israel  Bois,  Homer;  Gideon  Ramsdall,  Perrinton,  Mon.  Co. 

Three  Year  Old  Steers, — ^Isaac  Putnam,  Dangers,  Mass., 
J.  C.  Collins.  West  Turin;  Calvin  Cole,  Oxford. 

Two  and  One  Year  Old, — Ledyard  Unklean,  Cazenovia; 
S.  yf.  Holmes,  Chautauque;  Wm.  Church,  Coventry. 

Fat  Cattle,  — Aatoa  Clement,  Philadelphia;  Thomas  F. 
Devoe,  Jefierson  Market,  N.  Y.;  Stephen  H.  Biddlecome, 
Brighton,  Mass. 

Fat  Shskp. — Clement  Leach  Eaton;  Job  Alberger,  Buf- 
fklo;  Robert  Fowler,  Batavia. 

Milch  Cows.  —  John  W.  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Arden  Woodruff,  Strykerville:  Alonzo  L.  Fish,  Cedarville. 

HoRSSs— il//  Work, — ^Hon.  Adam  Ferguson,  Waterdown, 
C.  W.;  Ela  Merriam*  Leyden;  Henry  Enle,  Chittenango. 

Draught.—^eme  C.  Dann,  Sackets  Harbor;  Stewart  Aus- 
tin, Coxsackie;  N.  Davis,  Toronto,  C.  W. 

Blood  ILirses, — ^Francis  J.  Hayes,  Cote  St.  Luke,  near 
Montreal,  C.  E.;  John  D.  Van  Matter,  Freehold,  New  Jer- 
sey; John  C.  Stoothoff,  Jamaica,  Queens  oo. 

Three  years  old, — ^Theodore  S.  Faxton,  Utica;  John  B. 
Wheeler,  Burlington,  Vt.;  Henry  C.  Miller,  Hudson. 

TSoo  and  one  year  old, — Elios  Cost,  Phelps;  Thomas  Wil- 
lis, Erie,  Penn. ;  Abraham  Per  Lee,  Nomv'ich. 

Matched  Horses, — James  D.  Wasson,  Albany;  Harvey 
W.  Vail,  Islip;  Henry  Delamater,  Rhinebeck. 

Geldings.  —  T.  J.  Marvin,  Saratoga  Springs;  Edward 
Long,  Cambridge;  Roswell  Reed,  Coxsackie. 

Sheep. — Lotij^  Wooled—P,  Reybold,  Jr.,  Delaware  City, 
Del.;  George  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W.;  Lewis  G.  Morris, 
Morrissiana. 

Middle  WoolecL — Isaac  Dillon,  Zanesville,  Ohio;  S.  Wait, 
Montgo  aery;  E4.  Holleck.  Milton. 

Merin  ». — J.  G.  Strein,  Washington,  Penn.;  J.  F.  Gilkey, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Samuel  Whitman,  Hartford,  Ct.;  E.  C. 
Russell,  Cortland,  Ohio;  R.  C.  Otis,  Southport,  Wisconsin. 

Saxons. -^ John  A.  Taintor,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Roswell 
Carter,  Chicago,  111..  Robert  R.  Reed,  Washington,  Penn.; 
M.  Hilldebrand,  Massilon,  Ohio;  Robert  Colt,  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 

SwiXE. — Myron  Adams,  Bloomfield;  John  H.  Robinson, 
Brighton,  Monroe  Co. ;  James  M.  Strever,  Taghkanic 

Poultry. — J.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Lewis 
Eaton,  Buf&lo;  T.  C.  Abrams,  West  Troy. 

Plows. — A.  Van  Bergen,  Coxsackie:  JohnBrawley,  Erie, 
Penn.;  John  Stnnton  Gould,  Hudson. 

Plowing.  —  Robert  Campbell,  Pittsfield,  Mans.;  Hugh 
Brodcl,  Cote  St.  Peire.  C.  E.;  Wm.  Miller.  Pickering,  C. 
W.;  Horace  Hawks,  Georgetown;  John  Mallory,  Benton. 

Farm  Implements — No.  1. — Amos  Briggs.  Schnsrticoke; 
Talmadge  Delafield,  Oakland:  Wm.  Browncll.  Herkimer. 

Na.  2.— A.  Hyde  Cole,  Albion;  Alfred  Filch,  Riga;  G. 
W.  Buck,  Chemung. 

No.  3.— J.  A.  Wight,  Chicago.  111.;  Geo.  Buckland,  To- 
ronto, C.  W. ;  Chnrless  Lee,  Penn  Yan. 

Butter. — R.  Coleman,  Astor  House,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  Cary, 
Albany:  E.  R.  Evans,  Marcy. 

Chkkse. — Harrison  Blodgett,  Denmark;  Thomas  Burch, 
Little  Falls;  S.  D.  Moody,  Canton. 

Sugar. — Joel  Wood  worth,  Watertown;  Horace  Daven- 
port, Denmark;  Wm.  E.  White,  Walton. 


HoNXT  AHD  BiE  HivKS.— Whl  Howard,  BnfUo,  hst- 
kiel  Van  Deier   Western;  Roswell  Hinman,  Syracuse, 

Silk  ajh)  Silk  Goods.— Geo  Bravton,  Western;  JohnS, 
Walsh,  Albany;  H.  B.  Whipple,  Adams. 

Domestic  Manufactures — No,  1.— J.  W.  Brewster.  Frit, 
Penn.;  Geo.  J.  J.  Barber,  Homer;  Curtis  Mozes,  Msrcellui. 

No,  2.— E.  S.  Salisbury,  Belleville;  J.  J.  Speed,  Caroiint 
Horace  Moss,  New  Berlin. 

No,  3.  —  E.  Risley,  Fredonia;  Amoa  Jones,  Hopewell 
John  J.  Brinkerhoff,  Owasoo. 

Manufactures.--0.  Hunjgerford,  Watertown;  Ambrw 
Wager,  Rhinebeck;  Wm.  Kidd,  Rochester. 

Shell  and  Wax  Work.— -Mrs.  E.  T.  Martin,  WilioT 
Brook;  Mrs.  Eli  Burchard,  Vernon;  Mra.  Le  Roy  MouTy. 
Greenwich;  Mrs.  Harvey  Baldwin,  Syracuse;  Mrs.  L  W. 
Leavenworth,  do.:  L.  W.  Hall,  Sec*y,  do. 

FLqWERS. — A.  Thompson,  M.  D.  Aurora;  E.  S.  Braytoo. 
Utica;  J.  M.  Lovett,  Bethlehem. 

Fruits— i4pp^*  and  Pears, — ^F.  R.  Elliot,  Cleveland,  0 . 
J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Chas.  I>owiiing,  NewbordL 

Peaches f  Apricots  and  Nectarines, -"Jsm^  Dougsl.  Am- 
herstbuigh,  C.  W.;  Henry  H.  Coit,  EucUd,  Ohio;  J.  W. 
Knevels,  Fishkill. 

QftinceSj  Grapes ^  Melons ^Sfc. — ^Thos.  Allen,  St.  Lomi,Mo. 
Lawrence  Young,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  H.  Snyder,  Kinderh<x>k. 

Foreign  Fruit. — ^David  Thomas,  Aurora;  B.  V.  FVeoci:. 
Braintree,  Mass.;  P.  Barry,  Rochester. 

Vegetables. — James  Woodruff,  Detroit,  MicK;  Roli«n 
Harper,  Albany;  H.  C.  Tuthill,  Kellogsville. 

Animal  Paintings,  Paintings  and  Daguerreottpe^.- 
T.  R.  Walker,  Utica;  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany;  A.  Sieven*. 
New  York. 

Stoves. — C.  C.  Dennis,  Auburn;  W.  Baell,  Rochester. 
M.  D.  Burnett,  Syracuse. 

Miscellaneous  Articles. — Joseph  Dobbin,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  T.  D.  Burrell,  Geneva;  Wm.  Evana,  Montreal,  C.  £. 

Discretionary— iVo.  L — L.  B.  Lang  worthy,  Greece;  .U 
L.  Dunlap,  Dunlap's  Prairie,  El. ;  A.  G.  Carl.  Jericho. 

No.  2,— -Henry  Fitzhugh,  Oswego;  J.  W.  Wheeler.  Hyde 
Park;  Robert  King,  West  Farms. 

No.  3.— Tracy  Pardee,  Oakfield;  A.  Z.  MoCarty,  Puk*kj 
W.  Chester,  Ene,  Penn. 

No,  4.  —  Musical  Instruments.  —  Geo.  Duiton,  I'lif* 
Chas.  Wilson,  Rochester,  Geo.  Denton,  Buffiilo. 

Grain,  Flour  and  Wool.— Jacob  G.  Marfcell,  Wsterlw. 
Moses  E^mes,  Rutland;  Augustus  Sanford,  Norwich. 

Foreign  Stock.— Car//«.— Charles  D.  Calvert,  Rivers- 
dale,  Md.;  Richard  Gapper,  Thomhill,  C.  VV.;  M.J.  Haye*. 
Montreal,  C.  E. 

Horses. — Hon.  Adam  FergUBon,  Waterdown,  C.  W.;  Jw* 
C.  Dann,  Sackett's  Harbor;  F.  J.  Hayes.  Montreal.  C.  t- 

/S7w?<p.— Sanford  Howard,  Albany;  H.  Blanchard.  Kinder- 
hook;  S.  H.  C  burch,  Vernon  Center. 

Preuiums  Open  to  All. — CeUtU, — Charles  B.  Cahm. 
Riversdale,  Md.;  Richard  Gapper,  Thomhill,  C.  W.,  M.J. 
Hayes,  Montreal,  C.  E. 

Horses. — Hon.  Adam  Ferguson,  Waterdown,  C.  W.:  J- 
C.  Dann,  Sackett's  Harbor;  F.  J.  Hayes,  Montreal.  C.  E. 

Sheep.— J.  P.  Beekman,  Kinderhook;  Sanford  Howanl. 
Albany;  S.  H.  Church,  Vemon  Center. 

Committee  Reception  ok  Guests  of  SociEXT.-^a'n*^ 
S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo;  Col.  Edward  Kirby,  Browns^il^^ 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock. 

Transportation  ok  Articles  over  Railroap.— Alhnnv. 
E.  Foster,  jr.,  Rail-road  office;  Troy  and  Whitehall,  L.  K. 
Sargent,  Troy;  Schenectday,  G.  W.  Young,  Supeniiu^n- 
dent  U.  &  S.  Ruil-road;  Utica.  T.  M.  Francis,  KaiJ-ri»aji 
office;  Syracuse,  J.  B.  Burnet.  P.  N.  Rust;  Anbum.  J-  P- 
Dill :  Geneva,  John  Fargo;  Rochester.  Joseph  .411?)'" 
Batavia,  M.  Beaoh;  Attica  and  Buffalo,  Wm.  Wallace,  su- 
perintendent Rail-road;  Oswego,  Wm.  D.  Stevens. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary. 

Fairs  ok  County  Ag.  Societies. — The  Fair  of  the  Monroe 
Co.  Ag.  Society  is  to  be  held  in  this  city,  on  the  26lh  ana 
27th  of  September.— Saratoga  Co.,  the  11th  and  12th  Sfj't. 
Hon.  Samuel  Cheever  to  deliver  the  annual  addrew.— Her- 
kimer Co.,  the  Gih  and  7th  of  vSept— RenB«plaer  Co..  atTrov. 
on  the  25th.  26th  ahd  27t»i  of  Sept.— Essex  Co.,  st  1\^^- 
ville,  18th  and  lilth  of  Sept.— Onondaga  Co..  at  Syraf"*'; 
3d.  4th  and  .5th  of  October— Litcjifield  Co..  (Cl..)  si  ^^^^}' 
field,  26th  Sept— Windsor  Co.,  (Vt.,)  at  Windsor,  on  u»e 
4th  and  5th  or  October. 
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KixDERHooK  Wool  Depot. — The  attention  of  wool 
growers  and  manufacturers  is  directed  to  the  adyertisement 
of  H.  Bl  A  If  CHARD  &  Co..  The  business  has  been  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  B.  for  several  yeors,  and  constantly  increased  in 
public  fiivor. 

Short  Horn  Cattle.— It  will  be  observed,  by  reference 
to  an  advertisement  in  this  number,  that  Mr.  Vail,  of  Troy, 
will  offer  a  portion  of  his  excelloni  herd  of  Short  Horns,  at 
public  aucuon,  on  the  13th  of  the  present  month.  Na better 
stock  of  this  breed  can  be  found  in  the  country. 

HonsE  Powers,  Thrashers.  &c.— We  would  refer 
those  of  our  readers  wishing  machines  of  this  kind,  to  the 
several  Advertisements  of  Palmyra,  Albany  and  Rochester 
manu&cturers. 

Agents  entitled  to  the  Premiums  mentioned  in  our  May 
number,  are  rei^uested  to  select  the  books  or  implements 
desired,  and  advise  us  how  and  where  to  forward. 


Rare  Evergreen  Trees. 

fXTE  have  fine  plants,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  of  the  IbUow- 
VV    Ing  in  pots  suitable  for  transmissioa  to  any  part  of  the 
country  at  any  moment.    The  plants  are  In  a  vigorous  growing 
state,  and  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open  ground,  without  the 
least  check  to  their  growth. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.  [Cedrus  Libanl.] 
Indian  Cedar.  [Cednis  Deodara.] 
Japan  Cedar,  [Cryptomeria  Japonica.) 
Chill  Pine,'[Auracaria  Imbricata.] 
Rhotan  or  Lqfty  Fine,  [Finns  excelaa.] 
Cembran  Fine,  [Plniia  cembra.1 
*Long  Leaved  Indian  Pine,  [Finns  langifoUa.j 
Dwarf  or  Mountain  Fine,  [Pmns  pnmiUo.] 
Remarkable  Fine,  [Finns  insignis-J 
Himalayan  Spruce  Fir,  [Abies  morinda.] 
Douglass'  Spruce  FirJAbies  Donglassi.] 
Cephalonian  Silver  Fir,  [Picea  Cephalonieaj 
Webb's  SOver  Fir,  [Picea  Webblana.]     Pinsapo  Silver  Fir,  or 
Mount  Atlas  Cedar,  [Flcca  pinsapo.]    ♦Chlneee  Juniper,  [Junipe- 
rus  BifCfsisO     ♦Eyergreen  Cypress,  fCupressus  sempemrens.] 
♦Evergreen  Weeping  Cupress,  (Cypreasus  pendula.) 

(  •  These  we  presume  will  not  endure  our  winters  in  the  open 
air.  without  protection.)  ^  ^   *  x,. 

CGP-  Plants  of  the  above  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  tne 

country.    Priced  lists  ftimished.    „,,„.^^^^„  ,   o*»«v 

ELLWANOER  &  BARRY. 

Rochester.  June  1, 1849. 


Palmer's  Wheat  Drill. 

THE  subscribers  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Palmer 
to  manufacture  for  the  coming  season  five  hundred  of  his 
new  Wheat  Drill,  to  be  be  sold  InWestem  New-Yoik.  They  are 
now  receiving  orders  for  them,  and  relying  upon  heayy  sales,  have 
determined  to  sell  them  at  a  smaix  mopiT— at  least  twenty-five 
dollars  less  than  any  other  drill  capable  of  performing  as  much. 
The  Drills  are  eonstrueted  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
inventor,  and  Warranted. 

An  agricultural  implemont  as  important  as  this  should  be  afford- 
ed at  a  rate  that  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  fiurmer.  To 
accomplish  this  Mr.  Palmer  has  spared  no  pains  to  become  ac- 
quaiated  with  all  the  Drills  in  use  by  oonsultmg  both  English  and 
American  Agricultural  works,  and  by  procuriiuc  copies  of  invent- 
or^s  claims,  issued  or  pending  in  the  Patent  Omoe.  He  has  used 
different  kinds  of  drills  for  the  past  yean,  and  has  learned  by  prac- 
tice the  wants  of  the  &rmer.  After  repeated  efforts  and  expen- 
sive experiments  he  has  produced  a  simple,  subst  antial  Drill,  which 
by  way  of  eminence  he  calls  a  "  WHEAT  DRILL."  It  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  eoeUy  and  complicated  machines  heretofore  In  use. 
This  is  the  third  Drill  he  has  invented,  and  he  has  now  brought  it 
to  that  mte  of  perfection  beyond  which  it  oann&t  be  carried.  It 
is  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  Drills,  combining  all  the  advantages  of 
every  other,  and  free  fh>m  their  Imperfbotions. 

We  challenge  the  worid  to  produce  a  Drill  equal  to  this  in  du- 
rability, operation  or  price ! !  (0^  All  orders  should  be  sent  in  or 
detivered  to  one  of  our  agents  as  eariy  as  July  to  secure  atten- 
tion. J.  A.  HOLMES  at  CO. 

Broekport,  March  15, 1840. 

An  Elegant  CountiT-  Residence  auid  Farm  for  Bade. 

a  CONTAINING  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  yg^^ 
of  first  rate  land,  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  Cay-  jjpl 
uga  LAke,  two  miles  south  of  Cayuga  bridge,  in  the  ^iAa. 
town  of  Seneca  Fall9.  Seneca  countv.  There  is  a  large  brick  man- 
sion with  a  two  story  kitchen  adjoining,  with  wash  and  wood 
house  attached ;  out-buildings,  bam,  shed  and  carriage  house  ;  a 
lawn  and  garden  in  Aront,  enclosed  with  a  handsome  fence  ;  apple 
and  peach  orchards,  with  a  number  of  cherry,  plum  and  pear 
trees.  The  stock,  crops  in  ground,  and  farming  utensils,  &c.,  will 
be  sold  with  the  &rm.  Possession  given  Immediately.  For  fur- 
ther information,  price  and  terms  of  payment,  application  can  be 
made  to  the  subscriber,  on  the  premises,  or  by  letter  addresaod  to 
Urn.  Oakwood  Farm,  near  Cayuga  Bridge;  or  to  D .  D.  T.  MOORE, 
at  the  clllee  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Rochester 
fbtfl  JOHN  OODEN  DAY. 


Kinderhook  Wool  Depot/ 

THE  success  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  steady  increase  of  bn- 
sinesft  during  the  past  four  years,  has  induced  Uie  subscriber 
to  associate  with  him  Mr.  Thoiias  M.  Bvrt,  as  a  partner  in  the 
business.  The  integrity  and  correct  business  habits  of  this  gen- 
tleman are  well  known  to  many  prominent  men  throughout  the 
State ;  and  for  more  particular  information,  reference  may  be 
made  to  R.  H.  Kiifo,  Esq.,  or  to  John  T.  Nobton.  Esq.,  of  Albany. 

With  increased  fiicflities  for  extending  their  business,  the  en- 
terprise will  bo  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  heretofore : 

1.  The  FLXxcEi  will  be  thrown  into  sohts  according  to  styles 
and  quality.  2.  A  discrimination  will  be  made  between  wool  in 
good  or  bad  condition.  3.  All  who  desire  it  can  have  their  clips 
kept  separate.  4.  Sales  wiU  be  made  invariably  for  Cash.  5.  The 
charges  will  bo,  for  receiying,  sorting  and  selling,  one  cent  per 
poucd,  and  the  insurance,  which  will  be  twenty-fire  cents  on  $100 
for  a  term  of  three  months.^  6.  Liberal  advances  in  Cash  made  on 
the  usual  terms. 

Wool  forwarded  ftrom  the  West  and  North  should  "lie  marked 
H.  B.  &  Co  ,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y..  with  the  initials  of  the  owners 
name  on  each  sack,  and  shipped  to  East  Albany. 

H.  BLANCHARD. 

Kinderhook,  N.  T.,  May  18, 1849. 

After  the  Ist  of  June  the  business  will  be  conducted  under  the 
name  and  firm  of  H.  Blaitchabo  &  Co.    Reference  oan  b<)  had  to 

J.  P.  Beekman,  Kinderhook,  N. Y.   C .  W.  Richmond,  Aurora,  N. Y 
B.  p.  Johnson,  Albany,  '*       Nath-1.  Sawyer,  Cineinnati.O. 


L.  A.  Morrell,  Lake  Ridge, 
D.  S.  Curtis,  Canaan, 
C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanon, 
J.  Murdock,  Wheatland, 


u 


WeUman  &  Co.  Massillon,  O. 
Freeland,  Stuart  &  Co.,  New 

York  City. 
R.  Carter,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


J.  W.  Sherman's  First  Preminm  Grain  Drill  and 
€?iilttwator  and  Broadcast  Seed  Sower* 

COMBINING  throe  of  the  most  useful  farm  Implements.  Su- 
perior to  any  other  grain  and  seed  planter  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  or  seeds ;  also  a  superior  corn  planter.  It  will  sow  broad- 
cast, or  in  drills  or  hills,  and  cover  grain,  and  sow  plaster,  ashes 
and  all  fine  manure,  broad-cast— or  will  drill  it  in  the  rows  in  such 
quantities  as  desired  As  a  Field  Cultivator  it  works  well  and  is 
believed  to  be  superior  to  any  other,  on  all  kinds  of  ground.  It 
sows  or  plants  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  grain  and  seeds, 
accurately.  It  is  the  most  easily  managed ;  all  the  tubes  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  or  either  of  them,  without  stopping  the  team. 
Any  person  capable  of  managing  a  team  can  use  this  machine 
and  i^ter  it  from  one  quantity  to  another  in  one  minute.  It  is 
durable,  permanently  constructed,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.  We  do  not  bioast  of  inventing  three  drills.  We  happened 
to  get  a  good  machine  the  fiijst  time,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  (truthfully)  of  some  that  have  invented  more,  who  boast  of 
their  worthless  articles.  We  cannot  tell  of  getting  600  made  this 
season  for  Western  New  York  ;  it  takes  time  to  make  a  good  arti- 
cle. But  we  will  try  to  fill  all  orders  from  Western  New  York  and 
other  sections,  and  warrant  our  drill  the  best  in  use. 

We  do  not  toll  of  selling  $25  cheaper  than  others,  for  we  think 
we  can  sell  all  we  can  make  at  a  fair  price,  and  we  belicre  our  far- 
mers are  willing  to  pay  such  a  price  for  a  good  article.  We  prom- 
ise to  sell  as  cheap  as  any  other  that  has  a  reliable  machine,  that 
does  the  work  up  right.  All  we  ask  of  those  wishing  Planters  is 
to  examine  for  themselves.  Wc  are  also  ready  to  meet  any  in- 
ventor of  Prills  on  the  soil  Boasting  on  paper  is  one  thing ; 
demonstration  on  tiie  soil  another.    All  wo  ask  is  a  trial. 

To  any  one  wishing  ftirther  information  we  wQI  take  pleasure  in 
sending  a  descriptive  sheet.  We  would  conclude  by  just  stating 
that  our  machine  received  two  first  premiums  last  fall,  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Buffalo,  on  an  imperfect  machine,  not  finished.  Wo 
sul^oin  the  certificate  the  Committee  kindly  gave  us : 

*'  We  the  Conunittee  on  Farming  Implements,  No.  1,  having 
J.  W.  Shkrman's  Field  DriU  and  Cultivator  under  consideration, 
consider  it  the  best  implement  of  the  claps  that  has  been  present- 
ed, and  haye  returned  it  as  being  entitled  to  the  highest  Premium. 
Buffaloj  Sept.  7, 1848.  A.  OSBORN,  Ch'n. 

1  have  received  the  Premium  in  three  Diplomas 

All  communications  should  be  sent  to  me  at  this  place  and  will 
be  promptly  answered  and  attended  to. 

We  thaJl  want  a  number  of  agents  to  sell  machines  and  rights 
to  commence  soon.  J.  W.  SHERMAN. 

QntariOi  fVayne  Co.,  N.  F.,  Jlpril  15, 1849.  [5-tf) 

—  ■-  -     ■  - . —  ■  -         -  ■  — 

A^;ri€altiunal  'WarelMiise  and  Seed  Store  at  Bnflfolo* 

AT  the  request  of  numerous  friends,  we  have  opened  an  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  and  have  made  such 
anangements  as  will  enable  us  to  keep  on  hand  a  large  and  full 
assortment  of  implements  of  anv  useful  kind. 

We  hare  also  arrangements  for  Trees  and  Seeds  equal  to  any 
other  establishment  in  the  Union.  Orders  and  patronage  solicited 
Manufiuitnrers  are  requested  to  send  us  samples  of  their  imple 
ments  and  machines.  T.  C.  PETERS  &  BRO., 

Comer  Washington  and  Exchange-sts. 
Bulblo,  Jan.  1,  1848.  [l-5t] 

ST nnevy  to  Ijet  or  for  Sadc. 

THE  Subscriber  has  a  Nursery  l}i  miles  from  the  Erie  Rail 
Road  Depot,  fi«m  the  Chemung  Canal,  on  a  Plank  Road  run- 
ning into  Pennsylvania.    I  propose  to  lease  it.  for  a  terin  of  years, 
or  sen  it,  or  take  a  partner  and  cany  it  on. 
Elmyra,  N.  Y.,  1849.  DTAR  FOOTS. 


Ij    IW 


THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 


June 


ii' 


Important  to  Fannera  and  Thrashers. 

TH  Fi  Subtoriben  ask  leave  to  apprise  the  Public  of  a  new  Ma- 
okine  Shop  be  ng  .)i>eoed  by  them  in  Palmyra,  Wayng  Co., 
N.  v.,  for  the  purpose  of  building  Jesaitp'g  New  and  Improved 
Thrashing  and  Separating  Machine.  Said  Machine  having  been 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  past  season  by  competent  and  vzpe- 
rie<ic«!d  thrashers,  is  pronounced  by  them  to  be  superior  to  any 
machine  of  the  kind  in  use.  its  great  advantages  oxer  others 
consists  in  the  construction  of  the  cylinders  for  carrying  for- 
ward Chi-  straw,  not  liable  to  be  entangled  thereby ;  it  operates 
troTEk  one  to  two  horse  power  easier,  a  d  will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain,  with  less  i\  aste.  and  do  it  better,  than  any  other  ma- 
chine now  used.  Not  wishing  to  boast  for  ourselves,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  publish  a /mo  of  the  many  rtcommendations  from  others 
in  its  favor: 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

Arcadia,  August  2l8t,1848. 
Having  used  Jeisup'a  Patent  Thrashing  and  Cleaning  itfachine 
fbr  the  two  last  and  present  seasons,  i  cheerfully  recommend 
them  to  the  use  of  public  as  being  the  best  machine  of  the  kind 
in  use.  Almost  any  desirable  quantity  of  grain  can  be  thrashed 
in  a  given  time,  with  leas  power  applied  than  to  any  other  ma- 
chine of  similar  construction  now  in  use.  This  mnchine  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  thrashing  and  cleaning  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  without  waste^  even  when  the  straw  is  damp.  During  the 
time  I  have  used  said  machine,  I  have  thraahed  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  bui^els,  and  given  entire  satisfaction 

PETER  VANDEWATER 

We  the  undersigned,  being  acquainted  with  Petei  Vandewater, 
and  having  emi^oyed  him  to  thrash  our  crops  the  present  season, 
do  cheerfmly  concur  in  hia  recommendation  of  Jessup's  Patent 
Thrashing  Machine,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  beat  machine  of  the 
kind  now  in  uae.    Arcadia,  Jiugust  21, 1848. 

Benj.  Bailey,  David  Jewell,  Silas  Peiraon. 

Samuel  Pierson,      Artemaa  Hyde.        S -muel  B.  Reavea, 
Charlea  Hudaon,     Bailey  Foater,         Hiram  SoverhiU. 

We  the  undersigned,  fannera  of  Phelpa  and  Arcadia,  certify 
that  we  have  had  our  thrashing  done  the  past  aeaeon  with  Jes- 
aup's  Improved  Machine,  and  fcr  doing  busineas  in  a  workman- 
like manner  we  think  it  aurpaaaea  any  machine  now  in  use;  we 
therefore  recommend  to  those  wishing  to  purchnae,  to  examine 
thia  machine  before  purchaaing  elsewhere.  In  our  opinion  thia 
machine  runa  one  or  two  horaes  eaaier  than  any  other  aeparator 
now  in  uae. 

John  Drake, 

M.  A.  Burly, 

M.  Ward, 

R.  Williama, 

John  Wirts, 


S.  O.  Averill, 
Wm.  M.  Butler, 
J.  M.  Horton, 
H.  D.  Williams, 
C.  H.  Wirts, 


Jeaae  Richarda, 
V.  R.  W.  Horton, 
S.Ward. 
J.  J.  Simona, 
Moaea  Ray. 


Said  Machinea  are  buDt  under  the  auperviaon  of  Mr.  Jcssur,  the 
Patentee  and  inventor— and  will  be  fumiahedonreaeonable  tcrma. 

We  have  alao  thoroughly  tested  a  New  Hoi  se  Power,  which  we 
unheaitatingly  offer  for  aale  in  the  fullest  confidence  of  ita  being 
aa  gooi,  if  not  bettor,  than  any  other  in  uae. 

We  also  manufkoture  Straw  Carriora,  Straw  Cuttera,  Clover 
Machinea.  Com  Shellera,  and  other  agricultural  implemcnta. 

All  ordera  at  the  shop,  or  by  mall,  wUl  receivo  prompt  attention. 

FOSTER,  JES8UP,  Ic  Co. 

Palmyra,  N .  Y.,  June  1. 1849.  1 6-1 1*) 


The  Celclinit«d  Hmiwe  Hmngiui  Baiglel 

THIS  truly  celebrated  Horae  will  atand  for  Marea  thia  seaaon, 
commencing  'April  30th,  at  A.  8.  Davis',  in  East  Bush,  on- 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  ;  at  Sherwood's  Tavern  in  Pittaford.  on 
Wedneadaya ;  at  Peter  Culver's,  in  Mendon,  on  Thuradaya ;  and 
it  Richard  Peck'a,  two  milea  east  of  Lima  village,  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays. 

MOR(}AN  EAGLE  was  purchased  in  the  fkU  of  '47,  in  Tun- 
bridge,  Vt.,  by  J.  Henderson,  at  a  great  price,  for  the  expreaa  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  stock  of  Ilorsea  of  thia  country.  He  is 
about  10  handa  high  and  well  proportioned ;  ia  a  bright  bay,  and 
Ibr  qrmmetry  and  action  cannot  be  aurpaaaed. 

Morgan  Eagle  and  the  celebrated  trotting  Mare  Lady  Sutton, 
of  New  York,  were  aired  by  Old  Morgan  Ei^le,  of  Vermont. 

PREMIUM! 

We  will  award  a  premium  of  $26  fbr  the  beat  Colt  aired  by  Mor- 

S.n  Eagle  thia  aeaaon     Competitors  for  the  premium  muat  ex- 
bit  their  Colta  on  the  2d  Tueaday  of  October,  1860,  at  Eaat  Rush. 
Judges  to  be  selected  by  ownera  of  the  Colta. 

HENDERSON  li  AUSTIN. 
Honeoye  Falla,  April  2Sd.  1849  r42m] 

RoohesCer  Novelty  IVorks. 

WE  arc  manufacturing  a  great  variety  of  SHELF  HARD- 
WARE and  heavy  goods  in  this  lino,  which  we  keep  con- 
atantly  on  hand,  all  warranted,  which  wo  will  aell  to  dealera  lower 
than  thoy  can  buy  them  in  New  York.  We  will  alao  make  to 
order  any  description  of  CASTINGS,  gmall  or  largo,  for  Agricul- 
tural Machinery,  patent  articles,  &c..  of  braaa  or  iron.  Wc  are 
prepared  to  anneid  amoU  work  so  that  it  oan  bo  finiahed  or  drilled. 
Our  castings  are  very  superior  in  style  and  finish,  alm(M>t  af> 
smooth  as  if  polished.  All  orders  properly. attended  to,  and  pat- 
terns furnished  if  required.  SMITH,  BADGER  k  (0.. 

Office  and  Depot  No.  3  Buffalo-at. 
Rocfaeitwr,  Monroe  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  April  1, 1849.  [4-3tJ 


Hathaway's  Patent  Holler  and  Cleaner, 

FOR  Cleaning  all  Kinds  of  Grain,  Clover  and  other  Seeda.  Pat- 
ented July  6, 1848.  Theae  Machinea  embrace  most  essential 
improvementa  and  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  many  lnc4>Ili- 
gent  wealthy  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  who  apeak 
of  their  operation  in  the  hi  heat  terms  of  praiae,  and  expreaa  their 
entire  satisfaction  with  them. 

Rathaway's  Huller  and  Cleaner  is  warranted  to  Thresh  and 
clean  Wheat,  Bariey,  Oata,  Rye,  Peas,  Beani  and  Buckwheat 
without  injuring  the  berry.  It  will  alao  threeh  and  clean  from 
the  atraw  fit  for  uae  or  market  two  buahela  of  CLOVER  SEED 
per  hour,  on  an  average,  without  rotting  the  clover  atraw.  Timo- 
thy, Mustard,  and  other  amall  aeeda  can  be  cleaned  with  it,  with 
unprecedented  apeed  and  celerity. 

Theae  machinea  will  make  a  better  and  fluter  aeparation  than 
any  otbera  now  in  uae,  and  a  saving  of  more  than  160  per  cent, 
in  the  expenae  of  cleaning  clover  aeed  and  in  the  aaving  of  the 
seed,  compared  with  any  other. 

They  are  cheap  in  price— simple  in  construction— durable  in 
materials— easily  kept  in  order— handled  or  removed.  There  ia 
nothing  now  in  uae  reaembling,  or  that  can  compete  with  them. 

They  can  alao  be  uaed  aa  Fanning  Milla,  by  hand  power,  in  a 
bam  or  elaewhere.  ^ 

Refer  to  the  gentlemen  whose  namea  are  attached  to  the  follow- 
ing oertiflcatea.  Many  othera  might  be  added  if  deemed  necea- 
aary ;  but  thoae  named  have  the  machinea  in  uae  and  know  what 
they  recommend. 

CERTIFICATES. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  uaed  one  of  Hathaway'a  machinea 
for  three  yearr  past,  and  have  thraahed  and  cleaned  flram  three  to 
four  hundred  buahela  of  wheat  per  day  and  have  no  heaitancy  in 
saying  that  they  will  thraah  and  clean  from  three  to  fbur  buahela 
of  clover  aeed  per  hour.  I  have  thraahed  and  cleaned  eighteen 
buahela  in  five  houra.  I  confidently  recommend  them  to  my  fri- 
low  agriculturiata. 
Rock  Stream,  March  1, 1849.       HORACE  HENDERSON,  J.  P. 

Mr.  B.  G.  H.  Hathaway— Dear  Sir  :  The  machine  I  purchased 
of  you  in  Novemb«ir  laat.  operatea  to  my  entire  aatiafaction.  I 
have  thraahed  and  cleaned  from  the  atraw  twenty-five  bu^ela  of 
clover  aeed  in  a  day ;  and  firom  the  chaff,  five  buahela  per  hour— 
also,  from  the  atraw,  three  buahela  per  hoar.  In  thraahing  and 
cleaning  of  grain,  it  worka  admirably. 
Canandaigua,  March  7, 1849.  REUBEN  J.  SUTHERLAND. 

Mr.  Hathaway—  Dear  Sir :  The  machine  I  purchased  of  you. 
in  December  laai.  operatea  aayou  recommended ;  I  have  thraahed 
and  cleaned  from  the  atraw,  fh^m  fifteen  to  eighteen  bushels  of 
clover  aeed  per  day  on  an  averue ;  alao,  in  thnahing  and  clean- 
ing of  grain,  it  givea  good  aatia&ctioi]^.      SOLOMON  ERNST. 

Lockport,  Feb.  18, 1849. 

Applications  for  the  right  to  construct  and  vend  theae  machinea 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Statea.  aa  well  aa  all  inquiriea  and  ap- 
plleationa  for  machinea  will  be  attended  to  aa  promptly  aa  poasi- 
hte.  B.  G   H.  HATHAWAY. 

Rook  Stream,  Yatea  county,  N.  Y.,  April  18, 1849. 

momoe  Niunterjr,  on  the  Ridge  Road. 

mm  THE  contract  between  the  subscriber  and  Naaman  (9ood- 
#*gft  aell,  for  the  cultivation  and  management  of  the  Monroe 
^■"  Nursery  being  now  rescinded,  and  the  relation  growing  out 
of  it  dissolved,  the  undersigned  ia  now  prepared  to  execute  ordera 
for  treea,  ahrubbex^.  Ice. 

The  undersigned  la  determined  by  hia  industry  and  attention 
to  buaineas,  and  by  the  care  he  shall  uae  in  cultivating  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  Arnita,  to  merit  the  confidence  of  hia  friends  and 
the  public. 

The  Monroe  Nuraery  haa  been  favorably  known  for  a  great 
many  yeara,  and  haa  been  in  the  poeaeasion  of  the  subscriber  for 
the  last  five  yeara,  during  wliioh  time  he  haa  been  to  an  enormoua 
expenae  in  refitting  and  restocking  the  premiaea  with  all  the  mos  t 
deairable  and  modern  variety  of  fruita.  He  aolidts  a  ahare  of  the 
public  patronage.  CHARLES  POWIS,  Proprietor. 

Greece,  April  6th,  1849.  [6-tfl 

Seeds  and  Implements. 

GENESEE  SEED  STORE  AND  AG.  WAREHOUSE— Irving 
Hall,  oppoaite  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Buffalo-at  —Having  purohaaed 
the  Agricultural  and  Seed  department  of  Messrs.  Nott,  Elliott  & 
Fitch,  we  intend  going  more  extensively  into  all  th«<  branchea  of 
our  buaineas.  We  ahall  keep  conatantly  for  aale.  all  kinds  of  Im- 
ported and  American  Field  and  Garden  Seeda,  and  a  large  asport- 
ment  of  the  most  approved  Implements  and  Machineji  uned  by 
the  Gardener  and  Farmer.  We  manufacture  Pennock's  Wheat 
Drill,  (the  mofft  perfect  and  aubstantial  Drill  in  use.)  the  celebra- 
ted Mas^achusettfl  Eagle  C  Plow,  Drags,  Cultivators,  &c.,  tc..  all 
of  the  most  approved  patterns  and  construction,  and  keep  a  full 
supply  of  all  the  Boaton  and  Worceater  Plows,  Sub-soil,  Delano's. 
Burrairs  Shell  Wheel,  Anthony's  Patent  Index,  &c.,  &c. 

In  addition  to  our  atock  of  implementa.  Ice.,  we  think  we  can 
»ay  with  perfect  confidence,  we  have  one  of  the  largeat,  most 
carefully  grown  and  best  selected  stock  of  Fl  ELD.  GAKDEN  and 
FLOWKK  SEEDS  in  the  country,  including  several  kinds  im- 
ported from  Europe.  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Dealera  would 
conault  their  interest,  and  perhaps  inaure  good  cropa,  by  calling 
at  our  establiahment.  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Roeheater,  May  1, 1849. 
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ShorUHoins  at  Auction* 

„,,^^^^^^  THE  suliscri bcr  bein^  About  diBposAig  of  50 
JH^S^^B  acres  of  bid  farm  for  public  purposes,  will  offer  at 
*^JEmI  public  sale  30  head  of  Short-Horn  Durham  (  attle. 
_,  IJ  ~»JDL  (being  about  one  half  of  his  present  herd)  on  the 
13th  day  of  June  next,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  consisting  of 
yearlings,  two  year  and  three  year  old  heifers  and  cowa  ;  and  11 
young  bulls,  from  10  months  to  2>^  years  old.  Great  care  has 
been  obserred.  and  considerable  expense  incurred  in  selecting  and 
breeding  this  stock  with  reference  to  purity  of  blood  and  dairr 
qualities.  The  awards  of  Che  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  and  the  N. 
Y.  American  Institute,  attest  thi»  estimation  in  which  this  stock 
is  held  whercTer  It  has  been  exhibited  for  competition.  About  8 
head  of  the  above  cattle  are  a  purchase  made  fit>m  E-  P.  Prentice, 
Esq..  of  Albany,  last  JUay,  being  all  the  Short  Horns  of  that  gen- 
tleman, and  the  product  of  his  four  selected  cows,  retained  at  his 
public  sale.  These  animals  hare  the  strain  of  blood  of  the  herd 
of  Mr.  Whittaker,  of  England,  from  whom  Mr.  Prentice  made  his 
principal  importations.  The  other  part  of  the  lot  of  young  ani- 
mals partake  largely  of  the  blood  of  the  celebrated  herd  of  Thoe. 
Bates,  Esq..  of  Yorkshire,.  England,  fVom  whom  my  importations 
hare  been  deriyed.  and  are"  mostly  of  the  get  of  my  imported  bull 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  my  prise  bull  Meteor.  The  hoifers  and 
cows  are  and  will  principally  be  in  calf  with  these  bulls. 

For  the  information  of  Southern  gentlemen  who  may  desire  to 
introduce  Durham  stock  in  that  region,  and  who  entertain  the 
opinion  that  that  climate  is  uncongenial  to  it«  successful  propa- 
gation there,  I  here  introduce  an  extract  from  a  letter  1  receired 
ftom  A.  G.  Sumner.  Esq..  editor  of  the  South  Carolinian,  dated 
Columbia,  2&th  January.  1849—*'  The  bull  you  sold  Col.  Hampton 
of  this  State  gires  him  gre*t  satirfoc  tion  ;  he  is  a  fine  animal,  and 
I  only  wish  you  could  see  some  SO  head  of  his  get  now  in  his  yard. 
They  are  the  most  superb  yearlings  ever  bred  at  the  South."  ■ 

Further  particulars,  and  the  pedigrees  of  the  stock  will  be  is- 
sued one  month  prerious  to  the  rale.    A  credit  firom  8  to  18 


months  will  be  given. 

I'roy,  N.  Y.,  April  1,  IMO  [4-3t] 


GEO.  VAIL. 


The  Genuine  Jllorgan  Hone,  Gton*  GiAbrd, 

tfl WILL  stand  Tor  miurcs  the  ensuing  season.  0.1  Mov- 

JjS£S^  days  and  Tuesdays  at  the  stable  of  Geo  A.  Mason,  two 
^  ^  ^^    and  a  half  milee  north-east  of  Jordan ;  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  nnd  Fridays  at  the  stable  of  D.  A.  Mnnro,  in  Camil- 
I11S  ;  Satiu^ays  at  the  stable  of  D.  A.  Munro,  in  Bellisie. 

Terms— $10  to  insure.  Mares  that  are  not  placed  directly  in 
in  charge  of  the  subscribers,  must  be  regularly  return'>d  through 
tbe  season.  All  persons  parting  with  mares  before  the  usual  time 
of  foaling,  will  be  held  for  the  $10.  Pasturage  ftirnished  by 
either  of  the  subscribers  for  3  shlllinga  per  week.  Accidents  and 
escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

We  can  confidently  assert  that  In  sixe.  buUd  and  in  style  of 
action,  General  Gifford  more  nearly  resembles  the  original  Mor- 

B,n  Horse  than  any  other  stallion,  except  his  rire,  the  Gifford 
organ. 

The  Morgans,  as  a  breed,  are  so  unlver sally  known  and  esteem- 
ed, that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  their  merits.  General 
Gifford  was  sired  by  the  Gifford  Morgan,  his  dam  a  pure  Morgan. 
A  ftill  description  of  the  origin  of  the  Morgans,  and  pedigree  of 
Qifford  Morgan^may  be  found  in  the  Albany  Cultirator  for  1846 

'^^rU,'  1849.  [4^t]  MUNRO  Jb  JTASON. 

The  Nonnan  Hone* 

^  THE  eelebrated  Norman  Stage  or  DUigenoe  Horse, 

lar^ '-  LOUIS  PHILLIPE,"  will  stond  the  ensuing  season 
^^^^  at  the  Spring  Mills,  in  the  Village  of  Union  Springs, 
on  the  east  aide  of  Cayuga  Lake,  ten  miles  south  west  from 
Auburn.  Louis  Phillipe  was  raised  by  Edward  Harris,  of  Jlfor- 
ristown.  N.  J.,  from  full-1>looded  parents,  selected  in  France,  and 
imported  by  himself,  and  is  a  perfect  specimen  ct  that  class  of 
horse,  a  class  ceieberated  for  their  quick  powerfril  action,  great 
hardihood  and  long  life.  His  color  is  a  beantifrd  dapple  gray  with 
a  splendid  heavy  fiowing  mane  and  tail.  He  is  15  lian£i  U|^9  6 
years  old,  and  weighs  about  1150  pounds. 

THE  «  CAYUGA  CHIEF.*' 

At  the  same  stand  will  be  found  this  noble  Horse  of  the  Sur- 
prise and  ChUders*  descent.  A  beautilul  dappled  bay  oolt  just 
coming  5  years,  orer  16  hands,  of  powerful  dose  make,  round  and 
admirably  proportioned. 

Both  these  horses  show  a  fine  stoek  of  colts.  Gentlemen  send- 
ing mares  from  a  distance  may  be  assured  that  they  will  have 
such  attention  as  th^  desire  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Terms— $6  at  the  1st  leap,  and  then  $5  to  insure,  payable  on 
tbe  1st  of  3d  month  (Mareh.)  following. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  ROBERT  B.  HOW> 
LAND,  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co..  and  will  receive  prompt  at- 
tention. [4-4t] 

AgriDoltnral  Implementa  and  Blectaanlei*  Tools. 

I  AM  now  manufkcttiring  a  few  of  those  MANURE  FORKS  so 
mueh  sought  after  by  the  FAaMi:as.  Also,  Hay  and  Straw 
Fark$  of  all  kinds  warranted.  Also, ;  tvdl  supply  of  Snadee^ 
Shovels,  Uot9<,  Jixeti  Sc^hw,  and  almost  evwy  kind  of  .M£<  'H  AN- 
ICS'  TOOLS  always  can  be  found  at  my  store,  No  8  Buffalo-st., 
first  building  west  of  Main-street  Bridge,  Roohester. 
[4.St]  R.  D.  BARTON. 


The  Yalnable  Hone,  Yonnf  Morgan^ 

WILL  stand  the  ensuing  season  on  Mondays,  Tues- 
days and  Wednesdays  at  the  stable  of  the  snbseriber 

near  Clyde ;  on  Thursdays  at  the  stable  of  Abn«-r  C. 

Gillett.  in  Junius  ;  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  the  stable  of  J. 
Landon,  in  Lyons. 

7Vrflis-~-$8  to  Insure  a  foal. 

Youug  Morgan  is  of  a  bright  \Ukj  color,  without  white,  16  hands 
high,  and  weighs  1200  pounds.  He  will  be  four  years  old  next 
July,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any  horse  in  this  State.  He  was 
sired  by  ftl^rgan  Tiger,  owned  by  Wm.  May,  of  Palmyra  ;  his  dam 
was  Noah  Yale's  Beauty,  got  by  Sir  Charles  Dnroc. 

Clyde,  April  1.  1849.  [4-8m]  L  M.  GILLETT. 


M. 


The  Imported  Honey  Consterniition, 

WAS  bred  by  Mathkw  Hoknsbt,  Esq.,  of  Stiltei.bam 
Yorluhire,  England,  in  the  year  1841.  He  was  hnported 
by  T.  C.  Arbott,  Esq ,  in  the  year  184&.  He  is  now 
owned  by  J.  B.  Burnet,  Esq.,  of  Syraouse.  and  will  serve  a  limited 
number  of  mares  the  ensuing  season  at  nis  own  stables  near  the 
village  of  Geddes,  two  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  The  very  best 
pastures,  with  plenty  of  water  and  the  most  secure  fences  will  be 
provided  for  mares  from  a  distance  at  two  shillings  and  sixpenoe 
per  week.    No  nuures  taken  except  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 

Conalemation  is  a  beauiifol  unfading  dapple  brown  color,  stands 
16  hands  and  3  inches  high,  and  is  a  very  sure  foal-getter.  He  Is 
remarkable  for  his  vigor  of  eonstitutien,  his  developments  of  bone 
and  muscle,  and  hia  intelligent,  kind  and  dodle  disposition.  He 
is  compact  and  short  legged  for  a  thorough-bred  horse,  yet  of  a 
rangey  and  majestic  figure.  His  chest  and  flank  are  deep  and 
fbll  His  action  is  graceftil,  but  at  the  same  time  proud  and 
commanding.  But  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance,  he  is 
descended  through  all  the  generations  that  are  recorded  in  the 
English  stud  books  fbom  horses  of  great  distinction  and  of  the 
purest  blood.  There  Is  no  horse  living  that  can  boast  a  more 
illustrious  pedigree.  His  immediate  ancestors  were  of  uncommon 
size  and  elegance  of  figure.  Confederate,  although  an  eminently 
succcssftU  race  horse  was  kept  by  his  breeder.  Earl  Fits  William, 
to  get  carriage  horses  and  hunters,  for  which  he  proved  very 
valuable.  Curiosity,  the  dam  of  Consternation,  was  equally 
large,  and  even  handsomer  than  Confederate.  All  his  ancestors 
were  animals  of  good  disposition  and  entirely  free  from  blemishes, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained.  The  following  is  a  brief  copy  of 
Us  Pedigree  :  By  Confederate ;  dam  Curiosity,  by  Figaro,  her 
dam  by  Waxy.  Confederate  was  bred  by  Earl  Fits  WilUam  ;  got 
by  Comus,  by  Cervaates.  )>y  Sir  Peter,  by  H^h  Flyer,  by  King 
Herod,  l^"  Flying  Childers.  Figaro  was  got  by  Hap  Hasard,  by 
Sir  Peter,  out  of  Ifrs.  Harvey,  by  English  Eollpse,  tic.,  See.  &c. 

As  to  tne  character  of  Consternation's  stock,  reference  is  offered 
to  Ira  Hitohooolc,  Esq.,  Oneida  Castle,  Henry  Rhodes,  Trenton, 
A.  Ford  or  John  Best,  Rome,  and  to  ftoners  generally  in  that 
vicinity. 

T^riM— $5  in  advance,  and  $6  additional  if  the  mare  Is  got  in 
fbal  C4-3m]  J.  B.  BURNET. 

BOOKS  CMT  AGBf  CUIA<UBJB,  HORTICUIVTURB,  die. 

For  Sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Fanner, 

The  Publisher  of  the  Farmer  Iceeps  constantly  on  hand* a  large 
aseortment  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  works  pertaining  to 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy, 
which  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  prices,  ^e  names  and  prices 
of  a  portion  of  the  books  arc  annexed  :— 

.^American  Farmer's  Eneyolopedia.    $3  50  in  leather— cloth  $8. 
American  Shepherd,  by  Morrell.    $1. 
American  Agriculture,  by  Allen     $1. 
American  Poulterer's  Companion,  by  Bern-  ni.    $1. 
American  Veterinarian,  by  Cole.    60  oents 
Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener.    75  cents. 
Buel's  Farmer's  Companion.    76  cents. 
Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry.    50  cents. 
Downlng's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America     $1  50. 
Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  Alien.  Cloth,  76  cts. ;  paper,  60  cts. 
Farmer's  and  Emigrant's  Hand-Book.    $1. 
Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas.    60  cents. 
Gardener's  Farmer's  Dictionary.    $1  60— Irat  lier,  $1  76. 
Horse's  Foot— and  how  to  keep  it  sound.    26  cfnts. 
Johnson's  Agricultural  Chemistry.    $1  26. 
Loudon's  Lsdies'  Flower  Garden.    $1  26. 
Liebgig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  (new  edition .)  $1— paper,  76  cts. 
Liebgig's  Agricultural  and  Animsl  Chem  atrjr,  (pamphlet  edi- 
tions.)   25  oents  each  '' 
Parson's  on  the  Rose.  $1  60.    Prinoe  on  the  Rose.  75  cents. 
Rural  Economy*  by  Boussingaulfe.    $1  60. 
Stable  Economy,  by  Stewart.    $1. 
Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Rodgers*    76  cents. 
Smith's  I*roductive  Farming*    60  cents* 
TrcHtise  on  Milch  Cows«  88  cts*    Treatise  on  Guano*  26  cents^ 
Yonatt  on  the  Horse,  (new  edition*)    $1  75. 
Youatt  on  the  Pig*    76  cents* 

Cate<^ism  of  Ag.  Chemistry  and  Geology.     25  oents. 
The  Gardener  and  (Complete  Florist.    25  cent  a 
Knowlson's  Comple  Fa<rier,  or  Horse  Doolor.    26  eents. 

\*  These  books  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  mail,  to  any  part  of 
the  country. 

(1(9-  Orders  firom  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and 
thebooks  forwarded  by  maiLor  Express  as  desired 

Addresi  to  dTi).  T.  MOORE,   Rochester,  N.  Y, 
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Market  Prices  of  A^cnltnral  Prod  acts. 

Wew  York^  May  28—7  P.  M. 

Floitr  and  Meai..— We  notice  a  further  improvement  In  the  low- 
er grades  State  and  Western,  with  a  fair  demand  for  the  East  and 
local  trade,  and  a  moderate  inquiry  for  export  to  complete  cargoes. 
Bales  5  650  hbls.  4.12  a  4.19  for  fine,  4.44  a  4.50  for  Troy,  Brooklyn 
and  common  State,  4.50  a  4.66  for  mixed  MlchiguiAnd  good  Oswe- 
go, 4.56  a  4.75  for  favorite  Indiana  and  State,  5  a  {)l2pure  Genesee, 
fia5.62  fanoy  Ohio,  5  87  a  5.62  firaoy  State,  5.60  a  5.87  extra  Ohio 
Of  the  salei  some  500  bbls.  fine  was  for  export.  Rye  Flour  quiet, 
2.94.    Meal  steady.  Jersey,  2.87  a  2.94. 

Ora^^— Limited  inqnby  for  Wheat,  mostly  for  export.  Sales 
4,000  prime  Western  red,  on  private  terms,  and  2,360  prime  Ohio, 
for  milling,  1.06.  Rye  steady.  Sales  2,500  at  68  delivered.  Bar 
ley  inactire,  62  a  54.  Oats  in  good  demand,  84  a  85,  for  river  and 
canal.  Cora  fine  and  in  good  demand  for  export.  Sales  50.000 
bushels  at  58  for  handsome  southern  white,  M  a  60  for  law  to  high 
mixed  weetera,  60  a  60>i^  for  southern  yellow,  d2a68K  northern 
and  iersey  yellow,  eloshig  firm. 

pROTMioNR.— Good  demand  fbr  Ohio  Pork.  Holden  able  to  real- 
ise better  prices.  Sales  1500  bbls.  at  9  87  a  10  for  mess,  and  8.2S 
for  prime.  Beef  witiiont  change.  Market  still  unsettled  and  quo- 
tations nominal.  100  bblf.  sold  at  8.25  a  8.60  for  prime,  and  U  a 
11.50  for  mess.  Cut  meats  in  good  demand.  In  pwt  for  Philadel- 
phia market.  Sales  450  bbls.  and  tierces  4d.  for  dry  salted  shoul- 
ders, and  &  abator  hams,  and  4^  for  pickled  ahouldets,  and  SH  a 
5H  ror  hams.  Beef  hams  16.60.  Lard  firm  and  in  poor  demaad. 
Sales  560  bbls  at  &}i  a  6)i  common,  6AC  primeand  7  for  extra.  But- 
ter steady  at  10  a  16  for  western,  and  18  a  17  fbr  Orange  county. 
Cheese  steady.    Old  and  good  prime,  6^  a  7^. 

HocliMtor,  May  84,  1840. 

Flour  $5  per  bbl.  Wheat.  Western.  80  to  90  cents— Genesee 
$1.09.    Com44a60e.    Rye  68     Oats  81. 

ScxM.^Clover  i8.75  a  $6.    Timothy  $1.60  a  $9.35.    Flax  $1. 

PaorttioKS.— Pork  (mess)  $12  a  $12.50  per  bbi.  Beef  $4  a  $5  per 
cwt.— mess  $7  a  $8  per  bbl.  Butter  in  demand  at  l^  cts  per  lb. 
Cheift,  good,  7  a  7H  cts  per  lb.    Eggs  lOo. 

Ik  BiTTTALo.  May  22,  sales  of  Wisconsin  and  Wabash  wheat  at 
76  and  80  cents— and  com  hi  fctore  at  45  cents. 

A^cnltnral  Books* — A  largo  assortment  of  Books  on 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  &c,  for  sale  at  this.  Ofiice.  See 
list  of  works  and  prices  in  advertising  deportment. 

Also — oomplete  sets  of  the  Farmer  Arom  itfl  commencement, 
(except  the  2d  volume.)  substantially  bound,  which  we  will  sell  at 
50  oents  per  Tolume.  Theee  volumes  are  not  suitable  tor  sending 
by  mail— but  we  hare  copies  of  toIs.  6,  7,  and  8,  bound  in  paper 
covers,  which  may  be  mailed. 

Back  numbers  (and  vohimM)  of  t^e  Fannw  promptly  snppUed 
to  an  new  gnfaseribers. 


Wheeler's  Patent  Horse  Power  and  Tbraffhincr 

MacMne* 

HAVING  increased  fkciUties  for  the  manufacturing  of  the 
above  Machines  in  this  city,  the  public  can  be  supplied  with 
them  at  short  notice,  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

To  those  farmers  who  wish  the  machines  to  sdl.  and  will  pat 
them  running  in  their  vicinities,  a  fair  discount  will  be  allowed. 

For  terms,  and  conditions  of  sale,  and  warranty,  see  the  Albsr- 
ny  Cultivator,  Genesee  Farmer,  Prairie  Farmer,  and  American 
Agriculturist ;  also,  catalogues  and  dreulars  of  the  Albany  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

These  machines  are  acknowledged  superior  by  oil  who  have  used 
them,  and  having  been  extensively  used  dnce  1841,  are  known  to 
be  durable— and  ore  much  improved  in  several  respects. 

The  cost  of  thrashing  with  these  machines,  has  been  varionslj 
estimated  at  fh>m  one-half  to  one-third  tiiat  with  the  ordinary 
sweep  powers. 

Annexed  is  a  statement  of  expenses  of  operating  a  two  hone 
machine,  compared  with  the  ordinary  kind— as  giren  by  an  ex- 
tensive farmer  in  Illinois,  the  past  season : 

Five  men  hi  thrashing  time  to  thrash  and  olean.  ayeraglng  20O 
bushels  per  day  for  market,  $6  00 

Two  horses,  1  00 

Boarding  5  men  and  two  horses,  at  Ss,  2  6S 

$8  08 
Amounting  to  a  litUe  over  Ayi  cts.  per  bushel— while  he  was  en- 
abled at  all  times  to  take  advantages  of  prices,  seasons,  See.,  and 
to  do  his  work  without  being  dependent  upon  others  for  labor  or 
machines. 

While  his  expenses,  when  he  hired  machines  were  nerer  leas 
than  the  following : 
For  thrashing  250  bushels  per  day,  tft  6  cents,  $12  60 

Furnishing  four  horses  of  dx,  (2  belonging  to  machine^     2  00 
Six  men.  (besides  two  with  maohine,)  6  00 

Boarding  all  hands  and  horses,  6  85 

$25  76 

Amounting  to  about  lOK  cents  per  bushel.  And  if  to  this  be 
added  the  average  loss  by  impeorfect  thrashing  and  separation  of 
grain  from  straw,  more  than  with  Wheeler's  Thrasher  and  Sepa- 
rator of  not  less  than  five  per  cent  of  grain  at  one  dollar  per 
bushel,  would  amount  to  n«arly  IbH  cents  per  bushel,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  expense  |rith  Wheeler's  machine.  To  soy 
nothing  of  the  delays  and  losses  consequent  upon  depending  upon 
others,  Ike. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  fi&lr  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  msk- 
jority  of  grain-growing  farmers  for  thrashing  ;  and  where  labor 
and  grain  are  valuable,  these  savings  are  well  worth  counting. 

AH  orders  and  communioatious  are  solicited,  and  will  reeeire 
prompt  attention.  HORACE  L.  EMER7, 

No.  369  &  871  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  T. 

"Woodbvary^B  Home  Borwer  ojid  Separator. 

THE  Subscribers,  having  erected  extensive  works,  fbr  manufho- 
turing  WooDBrRY'S  Patent  iMPaovED  Hoojc  Powra  i.!id 
Skparator,  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  machine  to  order,  combin> 
ing  greater  simplicity,  durability,  and  operating  much  easier  than 
any  other  in  use.  The  Horse  Powers  are  worranlbd,  and  operated 
on  wheels,  thereby  saving  three-fourths  the  usual  time  in  setting 
up— and  we  will  warrant  it,  together  ^th  the  Separator,  superior 
to  any  In  use. 

Communications  for  finther  particulars,  (post-paid.)  eheerfully 
responded  to.  J.  &.  D.  WOODBURY. 

Rochester,  N.  T..  June  1,  la49.  (5-St*) 
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VUty  Cents  a  Tear,  In  AdTSUiee. 

Five  Copies  for  $2,  and  any  larger  number  at  the  same 
rate,  if  directed  to  each  mibacriber.  Eight  Copies  for  $3, 
if  addressed  to  one  person  only  —  and  any  larger  number, 
directed  in  like  maimer,  at  the  same  rate. 

QU'  All  subscriptions  to  commence  witli  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subacriben. 

AcVKR-nsEBtENTS. — A  limited  number  of  short  and  appro- 
priate advertisements  will  be  given  in  the  Farmer,  at  the  rate 
of  $1,50  per  square  or  folio  (ten  linee  or  100  words)  for  the 
first  insertion,  and  |1  for  each  subsequent  publication— 15 
ADVANCE.  The  circulation  of  the  Farmer  is  from  fi^e  to 
EIGHT  thousand  largek  than  that  of  any  other  agricultural 
journal  published  in  the  United  States. 

[O'  The  Farmer  is  subject  to  newspaper  postage  only. 
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Tbb  science  of  breeding,  keeping  and  fatteaing  do- 
meatic  animals  ia  too*  much  neglected  in  the  United 
Slates.  Few  practical  farmers  have  the  courage  to 
take  hold  of  the  somewhat  forbidding  subjects  of 
comparative  anatomy,  physiologic  and  organic  chem- 
ietiy,  with  a  resolute  purposeto  understand  the  living 
organinm  by  which  grass,  hay,  grain  and  roots  are 
transformed  into  beef,  mutton,  pork,  butter,  cheese 
and  wool.  The  natural  machinery  for  efibcting  these 
important  changes  of  vegetable  into  animal  substan- 
ces, deaerves  to  be  studi^  with  great  care,  in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  the  food  consumed  by  every  aai- 
mal  kept  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  class  that  has 
reached  perfection  in  yielding  the  largest  product  In 
flesh,-milk  or  wool,  for  the  aliment  consumed  in  the 
course  of  its  life  time.  All  Ire  fed  unequally — some- 
times too  much  and  sometimes  too  little  ;  an  1,  again, 
auSer  from  food  more  defective  in  qaulUi/  than 
n  gnajitity.  One  often  sees  store  pigs  eat 
the  dung  of  over-fed  fattine  hogs ;  and  in  thie  city, 
half-starved  cows  voraciously  devour  the  solid  excre- 
tions of  corn-fed  carriage  horses.  In  rearing  awine 
they  are  commonly  under-fed  about  three-fourths  of 
their  Uvea,  and  over-fed  the  other  fourth  ;  so  that  in 
the  aggregate  not  more  than  one-half  as  much  meat 
ia  elaborated  from  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach  of 
pigs  as  might  have  been  formed. 

All  animals  demand  a  certain  quantity  of  nut ' 
matter  to  preserve  them  :a  a  normal  condition, 
prever'  ''"""  '"' ' 

it  is  'ad  economy  to  keep  animals  for  weeks  and 
months,  as  thousands  of  farmeia  do,  without  gaining 
a  pound  of  flesh,  although  they  necessarily  couaume 
a  large  amount  of  food.  This  forms  the  manure  ; 
i.  e.  100  lbs.  of  solid  matter  taken  into  the  stomach 
yield  40  in  dry  dung  yard  and  urine,  and  no  more.  If 
we  feed  much  above  the  point  of  normal  nutrition,  a  por- 
tion of  the  aliment  fails  to  enter  the  lacteal  vessels 
which  aurround  the   alimentary  canal,  and  through 

which  digested  matter  passes  in(     

to  nourish  the  system.     This  exc 
parti^illy  digested  or  nol,  passes  < 
ela  and  appears  as  feces  or  dung, 
an  immense  loss  in  seeking  tn  make  animals  excess- 
ively fet.'   Of  course,  wh  ,n  two  or  three  prices  are 


0  the  V.aoi  vesseli 
eaa  of  food,  whether 
n  through  the  bow- 
There  is  always 


realized  for  such  beef,  mutton  or  pork,  the  loaa  in  the 
waste  of  food,  is  paid  by  the  conanmer.  Our  object 
is  to  develi^  the  true  economy  of  making  meat,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  whether  it  is  sold  or  consumed 
bv  the  producer.  This  consists  in  providing  a  relia- 
ble  supply  of  auitable  food,  so  that  the  animal  from 
its  birth  to  the  day  of  its  being  slaughtered,  should 
steadily  gain  in  weight.  So  long  as  it  is  adding  to 
the  length  and  size  of  its  bones  and  muscles — grow- 
ing— its  syatem  will  be  little  inclined  to  take  on  fat, 
if  not  over-ftd.  Ekcessive  stuffing  and  no  exercise, 
bring  the  development  of  bone  and  muscle  to  a  pre- 
mature ripeness.  They  cease  to  expand, 'and  you 
have  a  fat  lap^og  or  a  pocket  china  pig.  Habitual 
starring  will  also  bring  the  carcass  to  maturity  be- 
fore  it  attains  to  its  proper  size.  Skilful  feeding  im- 
plies that  one  never  gives  too  mnch  nor  too  RtUe  ; 
and  has  the  food  well  adapted  to  the  constitution  and 
habits  of  the  animal,  whether  a  horse,  sheep,  cow  or 

This  system  of  feeding  is  n' 

magine  ;  for  the  quantity  of  f 

.  given  number  of  acres  in  pa 
dry  or  wa,t  season  is  very  unequal.  Hence,  in  the 
one  case  the  farmer  Vdi  have  more  feed  than  stock  ; 
and  in  the  other  more  stock  than  feed.  If  one  must 
err  in  the  matter,  it  is  usually  better  to  have  an  ex- 
cess, rather  than  a  deficiency  of  forage.  Grass  leH 
to  rot  on  the  ground  in  a  pasture  aj  meadow  is  far 
from  being  losL     It  improves  the  soil. 

After  having  taken  all  due  pains  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  and  com  grow  where  only  one  of 
either  grew  before,  the  stock  grower  should  study 
closely  the  business  of  breeding  domestic  animala. — 
The  leading  idea  in  thie  art  and  science  is,  to  select 
the  best  males  and  females  from  which  to  propagate 
and  improve  the  race.  This  rule  applies  alike  to  the 
equine,  bovine,  ovine  and  smnc  families.  In  each 
genua  there  are  several  species,  in  each  species  there 
are  numerous  breeds,  and  in  the  several  breeds  not  a 
few  varieties.  It  Ik  no  part  of  our  duty  to  attemptto 
write  np  one  species  or  breed  of  animals,  whether  of 
cattle,  horses,  hogs  or  sheep,  and  to  write  down 
another.  Practical  farmers  kiiow  best  what  kiitd  of 
stock  will  suit  their  land  and  markets.  Oar  advice, 
if  oifered,  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  miss  as  to  hit 
the  wnnts  of  the  reader.  There  is  more  diflbrence 
in  the  value  of  breeds  than  many  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit, niirl  less  tban  some  breeders  of  improved  races 
claim.  A  yearling  of  the  short  horn  stock,  less  than 
13  months  old,  was  weighed  in  this  city  a  few  days 
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since  and  brought  down  675  pounds.  This  heifer 
which  was  not  fat,  is  the  offspring  of  Mr.  Ct,a  y^s  impor- 
tation. Another  heifer  of  the  same  family  weighed 
718  lbs.  when  15  months  old.  The  mother  of  the 
calf  first  named  belongs  to  H?  lady  with  whom  the 
writer  boards  ;  and  this  valun'  e  cow  gives  some  20 
quarts  of  rich  milk  a  day.  There  are  Devons  near 
here  from  the  herd  of  L.  F.  Allkn,  Esq.,  which  are 
much  admired  for  their  beauty. 

The  Texas  Telegraph  of  May  24,  published  at 
Houston,  says  that  wool  grown  in  that  State,  and 
sent  to  New  York  market  has  brought  ^l  25  a 
fleece  this  season.  Men  are  buying  large  flocks  in 
Mexican  States,  Missouri,  Tennessee  ana  elsewhere 
to  drive  into  the  northern  parts  of  Texas.  Sheep 
husbandry  is  beginning  to  excite  considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  south  and  south-west. 

Believing  as  we  do,  that  this  Republic  is  likely  to 
enjoy  great  prosperity  during  the  next  ten  years,  and 
receive  large  accessions  to  its  population  and  wealth 
from  Europe,  the  demand  for  good  breeding  animals 
will  be  steady  and  at  quite  remunerating  prices. — 
Whoever  will  take  due  pains  to  improve  his  cows, 
sheep,  horses  and  swine,  cannot  fail  to  be  well  paid 
for  his  trouble. 


■■%/%^^^fc^>i^fc^N/%^- 


LIMESTONE    SOILS. 


Evert  montn^s  experience  and  observation  increase 
our  esteem  of  limestone  lands.  We  have  studied 
the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  crops  on  granitic  and 
.  sandstone  soils,  and  compared  tliem  with  the  products 
of  lime  lands,  with  which  we  have  long  been  famil- 
iar. The  latter  not  only  contain  more  S/na,  but  more 
potash,  soda,  magnesia,  chlorine,  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur— more  of  all  the  earthy  elements  of  cultivated 
plants.  Having  become  satisfied  that  such  is  the 
fact,  we  were  for  a  time  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  that,  lime  rocks  yiel(^  other  minerals  on- 
their  disintegration  as  well  as  the  one  that  forms  the 
main  bulk  of  this  product  of  nature.  The  remains 
of  animals  wi%h'  which  they  abound,  that  once  lived 
in  tlie  ocean,  furnish  unmistakable  evidence  that  all, 
or  nearly  all  ordinary  lime  rocks  were  slowly  built 
up  in  the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea.  The  same  miner- 
als which  makes  the  stoney  covering  of  an  oyster, 
serves  imder  favorable  conditions  to  form  many  stra- 
ta of  precipitated  lime  rocks  in  which  to  embed  the 
oyter,  and  a  thousand  other  animals  and  plants. 

These  depositions  carry  down  and  fix  permanently 
in  the  growing  rock,  not  only  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
but  an  appreciable  quantity  of  all  the  minerals  dis- 
solved in  the  water  of  the  ocean.  A  moment's  re- 
flection will  eatrefy  the  reader  that  this  water  must 
abound  in  all  the  constituents  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, or  they  could  not  flourish  in  such  prodigious 
numbers  in  this  medium.  By  analyzing  water  taken 
from  the  ocean,  we  find  that  it  contains  every  sub- 
stance necessary  to  organize  either  a  whale,  a  tree,  or 
a  man.  It  abounds  in  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  iron, 
chlorine,  bone  earth,  gypsum,  and  compounds  of  car- 
bon and  azote. 

When  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  elevated  by  volcanic 
action  into  islands  and  continents,  and  dry  land  is 
formed,  we  find  the  best  soils  for  the  support  of  ter- 
restrial animals  where  marine  deposits  were  most 
abundant.  And  these  vegetable  and  animal  remains 
are  most  abundant  where  sedimentary  r(y;ks  were 
slowest  in  forming.  Most  sand  rocks  appear  to  have 
^\men  deposited  rapidly  ;  for  they  usually  contain  lit- 


tle beside  mere  traces  of  lime,  potash,  soda  and  od» 
minerals  dissolved  in  sea  water.  Shales,  such  t< 
may  be  seen  along  the  terraces  above  Gene^^ii 
Livingston  county,  and  most  limestones  appear  to 
have  Deen  built  up  very  slowly.  There  are  *o^ 
fresh  water  deposits  of  lime,  both  ancient  and  m^ 
ern,  that  contain  little  beside  the  pure  carbon&u  o; 
that  mineral.  There  ^re  one  or  two  deposits  oi  tiii' 
character  in  Cattaraugus  county,  and  one  on  Geneni 
Harmon's  farm  in  Wheatland.  Prof.  Pbtq  d 
Kentucky,  gives  the  following  as  tJie  composition  c: 
the  limestorfe  near  Lexington,  remarkable  for  the  ei- 
cellent  soil  which  it  forms  in  that  vicinity.    He  s3t>  : 

During  the  past  month  or  two,  in  my  leisure  roomonu  i 
have  suhroitted  to  analyses,  several  specimens  of  the  Kea- 
tucky  Blue  limestone,  and  have  been  much  ^ttfied  to  ^ 
my  anticipations  realized  in  relation  taritsagncultutalTa]« 
as  will  be  Been  by  reference  to  the  results  |;iven  beW. 

Specimen  No.  1,  is  of  the  hard  grey  Umeitooe ;  it  wm 
dug  out  of  a  well  in  the  city  of  Lexington  ;  it  cootaini  eo- 
des  lined  with  brown  spar,  pearl  spar,  calc  spar  aitd  door 
spar  and  the  usual  fossils  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  2.45  in  icry 
specimen.  On  analysis,  it  was  fbuiul  to  be  composed  ol  ut 
following  materials,  viz  : 

Carbonie  seid 96  67^ 

Phospboric  acid 1^ 

Solpharic  acid ^(77 

Lime 47^ 

Magnesia 900 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 9i^ 

Fine  sand  and  silicates 1 790 

Moistare  and  loss : m* 

100  oco 

Specimen  No.  2,  from  the  hard  thin  layers  which  ore  i&» 
superficial  than  the  first  in  this  locality,  yielded  . 

Carbonic  acid 40  53 

Phosphoric  acid &* 

Sulphuric  acid  not  estimated. 

Lime 60  87 

Magnesia * 

Oxide  of  iron 32 

Alumina 15 

Sand  and  silicates 6^2 

Moisture  and  loss W 

•  iw.oc 

In  addition  to  those  mgrcdients,  potasii  and  sodo  wtr^  ^- 
tained  from  the  limestone,  whenever  the  proper  pr^=^  '*^ 
were  employed  ;  in  one  rase  as  much  as  0.0187  per  c 'i^ 
potash  ;  in  another,  0.0058  per  cent. 

The  above  extract  is  copied  from  the  May  nomber 
of  the  Albany  Cultivator.  In  the  June  number  ^i 
the  American  Agriculturist  a  gentlemea  in  Wincb^ 
ter,  Va.,  says  that  he  raised  eighty-three  bushels  < : 
com  per  acre,  without  manure,  on  a  piece  of  grouad 
which  had  been  irrignted  for  several  years  by « 
"  limestone  spring." 

The  rivers  Euphrates  and  Nile,  not  less  than  the 
Genesee  in  New- York,  and  the  Cumberland  in  Ten 
nessee,  run  over  lime  rocks.  These  valleys  are  ^^ 
markable  for  their  fertility.  On  the  contran.  il 
granite  regions  are  characterized  by  comparative  •'? 
rility.  Granite,  unlike  sedimentary  rocks,  have  N  :^ 
melted  by  intense  heat  deep  in  the  earth,  andcry^ti! 
izod  on  cooling,  under  great  pressure.  All  thi^rli?' 
of  rocks  decompose  slowly,  and  from  comparativ'^i.' 
thin,  poor  soils.  They  usually  lack  lime  and  aJl  i'^ 
other  minerals  held  in  solution  by  the  waters  of  12? 
ocean.  Granitic  formations  show  no  signs  of  ororan«: 
beings,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 

The  fair  inference  from  the  above  remark?  would 
seem  to  be,  that  salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda  aud  ma? 
nesia  are  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  crops' 
Every  farmer  whose  soil  lacks  lime,  should  takenirt- 
sures  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the  cheapest  way  p^ 
sible.  In  many  places  gypsum,  common  salt  aiw 
wood  ashes  can  be  had  on  such  terms  as  will  ^' 
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rant  their  use  for  agricultural  purposes  far  more  ex- 
tensively than  is  now  done.  The  salt  which  can  be 
obtained  by  evaporating  sea  water>  will  some  day  be 
extensively  consumed  as  a  fertilizer.  Nor  will  the 
salts  extracted  from  the  soil  and  wasted  in  the  liquid 
excretions  of  domestic  animals  be  always  regarded 
as  of  so  little  value. 


»i^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


AaRIOULTUILAL    BDTJOATIOH. 

BT  AGRICOLA. 

Thb  subject  whieh  is  now  attracting  much  atten- 
tion, not  only  in  this  State,  but  in  many  of  the  States 
of  our  Union,  is  the  education  of  farmers'  sons  for 
Uieir  profession,  that  of  Agriculture.  The  prejudice 
which  has  too  long  existed  among  farmers,  and  which 
it  must  be  admitt^,  has  arisen  from  a  wrong  idea  of 
the  education  proposed,  is  fast  giving  away  to  the  light 
which  experience  is  bringing  to  bear  upon  this  all  im- 
portant matter.  No  one  thinks  of  preparing  his  son 
to  be  a  Physician,  Attorney,  or  Divine,  without  pro- 
viding the  means  for  his  acquiring  a  particular-know- 
ledge of  the  studies  best  calculated  to  prepare  him  for 
the  pursuit  he  is  to  follow.  When  we  urge  the  same 
considerations  upon  the  farmer  in  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son,  for  the  pursuit  of  Agriculture,  it  [s 
not  ^mfrequently  said — "What  more  is  necessary 
than  to  learn  the  lad  in  the  field  the  routine  of  farm 
labor — ^the  practices  which  I  have  pursued  as  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  my  land — the  time  of  sowing 
and  planting?'  This  is  all  important,  and  we  advo- 
cate no  system  of  education  that  will  dispense  with 
it.  Suppose  we  should  in  the  case  of  the  physician 
adopt  the  same  rule.  The  young  man,  instead  of  pur- 
suing a  course  of  study  by  which  he  is  familiarly  and 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  complicated  machinery 
of  the  human  body,  the  laws  which  regulate  and  gov- 
ern diseases,  the  peculiar  nature  and  habits  of  disease; 
begins  at  once  to  visit  patients  with  the  physician, 
pays  no  attention  to  the  teachings  of  science  and  the 
researches  of  others;  be  might  eventually  acquire  in- 
formation that  would  be  useful,  but  how  much  less 
likely  to  be  successful,  than  one  who,  in  addition  to 
this  practical  education  with  his  instructor  at  the  bed- 
side, had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  thorough  education 
previous  to  entering  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. May  it  not  safely  be  affirmed,  that  every 
man  in  community  would  prefer  the  one  who  had 
combined  with  pracHecy  the  thorough  preparation  of 
himself  by  all  the  aids  which  science  and  the  experi- 
ence of  others  had  afforded  him? 

It  can  be  hardly  necessary  in  this  day  of  light  and 
knowledge  to  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  much  for 
every  farmer  to  loam  from  science,  to  aid  him  in  his 
work.  The  nature  of  soils,  their  constituent  ele- 
ments, their  adaptation  to  particular  crops,  the  quality 
of  manures  as  determinea  by  analysis,  the  effect  of 
heat  and  cold  upon  vegetation,  and  many  other  things 
which  can  be  only  certainly  known  through  the  agen- 
cy of  science.  What,  may  it  not  be  asked,  is  to  pre- 
vent every  farmer  who  shall  be  thoroughly  instructed 
from  availing  himself  for  practical  purposes  of  these 
advantages?  The  researches  which  have  been  made 
by  scientific  men,  have  developed  many  interesting 
and  important  facts — and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  many  more  w\]l  bef  brought  to  light,  which  will 
greatly  lessen  the  labors  of  the  farmer,  and  enable 
him  with  economy  to  adopt  a  system  of  farming  that 
will  remunerate  him  liberally. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  what  system,  if  adopted 
here,  would  thus'  aid  the  farmer?    Without  at  this 


time  giving  what  I  suppose  would  be  a  system  in  ev- 
ery respect  well  calculated  to  accomplish  such  a 
result,  it  may  be  sufiicient  to  say — that  a  school  to 
prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  that  are  to  devolve 
upon  them,  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  them  a 
thorough  course  of  education,  combined  with  its  prac- 
tical adaptation  to  the  entire  work  of  the  farm,  even 
in  the  most  minute  portions  of  labor.  To  accomplish 
this,  a  farm  of  liberal  extent  must  be  connected  with 
the  institution,  where  experiments  could  in  the  first 
place  be  carefully  made  on  some  small  portion  of  it, 
and  when  satisfactorily  tested,  be  carried  into  practice 
in  the  general  culture  of  the  farm.  An  opportunity 
must  also  be  furnished  of  testing  the  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine. 
How  little  is  now  really  known  by  the  groat  body  of 
our  farmers  in  relation  to  these  matters.  Who  is 
there,  from  actual  trial  and  experiment,  is  prepared 
to  say  which,  of  all  the  breeds  of  cattle,  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  this  State,  for  the  Dairy  or  for  the  Shambles? 
Has  a  trial  and  comparison  been  made  between  the 
different  breeds  called  Improved,  and  the  Native  Stock, 
so  that  it  can  be  said,  this  is  the  best  for  tho  farmers 
of  New- York?  I  answer,  No. — And  I  would  ask,  is 
it  not  important  tliat  these  questions,  so  important  to 
the  farming  interest,  should  be  determined?  And 
would  nqt  an  institution,  discreetly  managed  by  a  ju- 
dicious, intelligent  and  thoroughly  qtialified  practical 
man,  in  time  work  out  for  us  a  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions? So,  too,  with  regard  to  horses,  sheep,  and 
swine — the  above  remarks  are  equally  applicable. 

There  are  now  in  this  State  a  large  variety  of  grains 
in  use— each  has  its  advocates — and  yet  is  it  not  true 
that  it  was  decided  there  are  some  varieties  superior 
to  others,  and  better  adapted  probably  to  our  climate 
and  soils?  And  where  shall  these  questions  be  set- 
tled more  satisfactorily  and  certainly  than  at  an  insti- 
tution with  a  liberal  farm,  of  different  varieties  of  soils, 
where  a  series  of  experiments  could  be  carried  on 
with  all  the  varied  grains,  for  a  term  sufficient  to  test . 
their  qualities  in  every  respect  ?  There  are  other 
matters  all  important  to  be  ascertained,  and  which  at 
present  are  but  little  attended  to,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
great  body  of  the  farmers  are  concerned.  I  allude  to 
a  rotation  of  crops,  and  application  of  manures,  best 
calculated  to  give  profitable  returns  to  the  farmer, 
while  it  secures  to  him  the  constant  fertility  of  his 
soil.  Where  could  this  be  better  ascertained  than  at 
an  institution  where  a  series  of  experiments  with  dif- 
ferent crops,  in  different  rotations,  and  with  varied 
manures,  carefully  analyzed,  could  be  carried  out^  In 
each  of  these  cases,  time  is  necessary  to  obtain  sa- 
tisfactory results — and  the  State,  at  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  could  secure  such  results  as  would  in  the 
end  greatly  add  to  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the 
farmer,  in  the  management  of  his  farm. 

Permit  me  to  caution  my  readers  not  to  expect  too 
much  at  once  from  an  institution  in  every  respect 
rightly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer.  Time 
will  be  required  for  it  to  develop  its  advantages.  The 
work  of  improvement  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  of 
a  year.  Experiments,  to  be  useful,  must  be  long  con- 
tinued, often  repeated,  before  they  can  be  relied  upon 
— ^and  although  a  young  man  trained  in  an  institution 
thoroughly,  will  himself  be  prepared  to  do  great  good, 
yet  the  great  practical  benefits  to  the  farmer  as  to 
tlie  general  course  of  his  operations,  both  as  to  his 
crops,  manures  and  animals,  must  be  a  work  of  time 
— and  cannot  be  hastily  decided  with  safety.  Time 
for  experiments  to  be  thoroughly  tested,  time  for  the 
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investigations  to  be  in  every  respect  carefully  made, 
must  be  allowed.  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind,  and  I 
doubt  not  an  institution,. under  the  charge  of  properly 
qualitied  instmctorB,  men  of  mind,  men  of  practical 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  r  e — not  mere  thorists 
or  fancy  men,  would  eventual' .  secure  the  approba- 
tion of  all,  and  would  be  cr  wded  with  the  youne" 
men  of  our  State  ;  and  would  annually  send  forth 
many  in  all  respects  well  qualified  to  discharge  their 
duties  as  farmers,  and  also  prepared  when  called  into 
public  life  to  discharge  their  higher  duties  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  profession,  the  great  producing 
class  of  our  country. 

Should  I  have  leisure,  and  should  you  not  have 
more  important  matter  for  your  paper,  I  design  to 
pursue  this  subject,  and  give  in  detail  the  course  to 
be  pursued  at  an  institution  which,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  well  designed  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
now  needed, — the  Thorough  Education  of  the  Sons 
of  Farmers, 
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Each  distinct  species  of  trees,  like  each  distinct 
species  of  animals,  requires  to  some  extent  its  own 
appropriate  food.  Hence  a  soil  that  will  produce  one 
kind  of  trees  in  perfection,  will  not  always  produce 
another.  Hence,  also,  a  young  tree  can  hardly  be 
made  to  flourish  where  an  old  one  of  the  same  kind 
has  lived  and  died;  because  the  former  took  from  the 
soil  the  elements  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  whole 
species.  (The  case  of  a  young  shoot  growing  up 
from  an  old  root,  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception, 
because  here  the  nourishment  is  drawn  by  an  old  root 
that  is  constantly  extending  itself  into  a  new  soil.) 
Hence,  too,  a  second  growth  of  timber  on  the  same 
soil,  is  almost  always  different  from  the  first,  except 
as  above.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact,  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  same  kind  of  grain,  on  the  same 
field,  for  several  years  in  succession,  impoverishes  the 
soil  more  than  if  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  rotation 
of  crops.  And  hence,  again,  neither  a  tree,  nor  any 
other  vegetable,  can  be  made  to  thrive  in  a  soil  which 
does  not  contain  the  appropriate  elements,  nor  can 
fruit  be  raised  on  an  inappropriate  soil. 

The  maple  it  is  well  known  contains  a  large  amount 
of  potash;  and  a  soil  that  is  destitute  of  this  element, 
or  that  contains  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  will  never 
produce  a  thrifty  tree,  till  the  deficient  element  is  sup- 
plieNd,  I  have  known  many  trees  to  die,  or  drag  out 
a  feeble  existence,  evidently  from  no  other  cause  than 
the  want  of  the  proper  elements  in  the  soil;  and  I 
have  also  known  trees  to  flourish  on  an  uncongenial 
soil  when  supplied  with  their  appropriate  food.  A 
few  years  ago  I  set  out  several  maple  trees,  around 
some  of  which  I  threw  a  quantity  of  ashes,  leaving 
others  without  any.  The  diflference  in  their  growth 
was  soon  manifest,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  growth, 
but  also  in  the  length  of  time  that  they  continued  to 
grow:  the  former  surpassing  the  latter  in  both  re- 
spects.   Hence, 

To  promote  the  growth  of  the  maple,  (and  other 
trees  of  a  similar  nature  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances,^ give  them  potash.  It  may  be  given  in  the 
shape  01  ashes,  w^eak  lie,  soap-suds,  &u;.,  whenever 
there  is  evidence  of  a  deficiency  in  the  soil.  If 
proper  attention  be  paid  to  this  subject,  I  believe  we 
shall  much  less  often  have  complants  of  the  slow 
growth  of  the  maple.    H. — Down  Easty  Aprils  1849. 


MR.   TAIL'S  SALE    OF   SHORT  HOHN  CATTLE. 

A  PART  of  the  Stock  of  Gborob  Vail,  Esq..  i 
Troy,  was  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction,  at  k- 
farm,  near  Lansingburgh,  on  the  13th  ult  Tbtr? 
was  a  large  attendance  of  gentlemen  at  the  sale.- 
Among  others,  we  noticed  R.  L.  Allen,  Esq., mi 
the  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturiat,  and  \, 
Stevens,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city  ;  L.  G.  Mor->. 
Morrisiania ;  Hon.  A.  Van  Bergen,  Coxsaci:. 
Messrs.  Prentice,  Tucker,  Howard,  Mclntvre,  and  K 
P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Sec'y  State  Ag.  Socie^*,  AlbanT 
Messrs.  Kirtland  and  McCulloc^  Greenbuah:  t 
Hillhouse,  Watervliet ;  Mr.  Ogden,  Quebec  ;'lfr! 
Jean,  Lewis  Co.;  Messrs.  Jessup  and  Drinker,  Peia, 
Col.  D.  D.  Campbell,  Schenectady ;  Mr.  Surk^ 
weather,  Maine  ;  Gen.  Wool,  U.  S.  Army;  Gen. J. 
J.  Viele,  Troy  ;  Amos  Briggs,  Esq.,  Schaghticok?. 

Mr.  Vail  gave,  at  his  cottage  lately  erected  on  b 
farnij  a  fine  collation  during  9ie  progress  of  the  m 
where  every  thing  was  in  the  best  style,  and  tlx 
gentlemen  in  attendance  were  highly  pleased  viii 
the  arrangements,  and  all  seemed  gratified.  T!ie 
sales  were  at  fair  prices,  and  such  as  we  pres^jiDf 
will  be  deemed  encouraging  to  breeders.  We  ^m 
list  of  sales  and  purchasers,  so  far  as  obtained.- 
There  may  be  one  or  two  omissions.  The  numhen 
are  from  the  catalogue  : — 

cows  AND  HEIFERS.  PURCHASERS. 

No.  1.  Sally,  red  and  white,  9  yeart  old,  Mr.  NiJa. 

Washington  county,  N.  Y., $110* 

..    «   V®f  ***^'  ^  weeks  old,  Mr.  Perchral, WaterviUe.  S:  i 
2.  Judy  2d,  white,  3  y'rs,  Drinker,  Jessup  6t  Co., 

Pennsylvania, 75  f» 

"    4.  Queen  3d,  roan,  4  y'rs.  old.  Col.  a  D.  Camp- 
bell, Schenectady, .135? 

"    5.  Countess  18th,  roan,  3  years  dd,  Mr.  jean, 

Carthage,  Jefferson  Co. , .  60  Cv 

Her  calf,  Red  Lady,  No.  17,  2  months  old, 

.,    ^    „?"■•  Jeon,  Carthage,  Jeffereon  co., 25?^ 

6.  Victoria  2d,  light  roan,  5  years  old,  Messn. 

Dnnker  d&  Co.,  Pennsylvania, 105ft 

*•    7.  Fanny  2d,  Red  and  white,  3  yean  old,  Blr. 

Jean,  Lewis  Co., 90® 

8.  Ariadne  4th,  red  and  white,  2  yean  old,  Mr. 
Bui^uyn,  North  Carolina, m^ 

9.  Sophia  2d,  red  and  white,  2  yean  old,  Mr. 
Burcuyn,  North  Carolina, Wi 

*'  13.  Charlotte  2d,  principally  red,  2  yean  old,  Mr. 

Ogden,  Quebec, Wi' 

"  16.  Queen  5th,  roan  heifer  calf,  2  months  old, 

Mr.  Burguyn.  North  Carolina, 500' 

6  heifen  were  sold  to  Mr.  Starkweather,-«i 

what  price,  not  ascertained. 

BULLS. 

•;  18.  Beppo,  white,  3  yean  old,  Mr.  Holton.  Vl,.  8:5« 
19.  Brutus,  red,  2           **           Col.  D.  D.  Camp- 
bell, Schenectady, ...135« 

"  ^'  ^l^i^®/®,'  "**"'  1*  yea'  oW,  Mr.'  Remington, 

Philadelphia, ...-.., I30f^ 

"  22.  Victor,  white,  2  yean  old,  Drinker&'Co.  Pa..  PO^ 
"23.  Nirarod.  roan,  1|  year  old.  Starkweather,.- »^^ 
•'  2.5.  Minor,  red  and  white,  1^,  Harrington,  Tror,  6f  "' 
"26.  Albion,  red  and  while,  1  year  old.  T.  Hill- 
house,   Watervliet, " 

"  28.  Essex,  red  and  white,  1  year  old,  H.  R.  Bur 

guyn.  North  CaroliiuL 80('i 

"29.  Lenox,  white,  1  year  old,  H.R.Bvrgup,-     ^^\ 
White  Bull  calf,  Mr.  Joan,  Lewis  Co.,    -■•  '^^^^ 
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Curb  for  thr  Botts. — ^Take  a  quart  of  p^p^ 
milk ;    warm    it,   and    sweeten  it  with   Bug*^  ^ 


molasses,  and  give  it  to  the  horse.  About  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  give  a  pint  of  strong  brine.  1'^J 
botts,  it  is  said,  will  eat  the  former  and  be  disteniH 
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IDEAL   SECTION   OF  THE   EARTH'S   CRUST. 


3j|rutiltiiraL   O^colagg. 

TuR  well-infonned  farmer  should  have  some  knowl- 
edgo  of  the  acience  of  Geology.  Without  it,  he  can 
have  DO  correct  ideas  as  to  Uie  origio  and  pecuiiari- 
ties  of  Boils  la  dififerent  localities ;  and  of  their  natu- 
ral  adaptation  to  certain  cropp,  and  lack  of  adapta- 
tion to  others.  In  connection  with  this  article,  the 
reader  will  see  an  ideal  section  of  the  earth's  crust. 
from  its  surface  down  to  the  region  whence  melted 
minerals  are  forced  up  by  a  mechanical  power,  too 
large  for  circulation. 

Rocks  are  beat  studied  under  two  general  heads  : 
First,  Those  that  were  melted  by  heat,  and  cooled  to 
attain  the  form  in  which  we  see  them.  These  are 
denominated  lgtui»u  Rodct,  from  the  Latin  word  ig- 
nis, "  fire,"  because  fire  waa  an  active  aeeut  in 
bringing  the  matter  that  forms  anch  rocks  into  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  which  thej  appear.  Second, 
Those  that  were  deposited  liiie  sediments  in  water, 
compressed  and  consolidated  by  great  weight  into 
hard  maues.  Such  are  called  ^queoue  Todes  from 
aqua,  "  water,"  and  also  SedimaUani  rocks. 

Among  the  igneons  rocks,  granite  is  generally  the 
lowest  in  the  earth,  and  by  far  the  moet  abundant. — 
In  the  section  which  we  nave  given  granite,  will  be 
seen  to  underlie  the  several  formations  denominated 
Primary,  Secoadary,  Tertiary,  J}r{fi,AUuvimaa.nd 
Lava.  The  latter  coming  from  an  active  volcano  is 
presumed  to  run  down  its  cone  and  cover  the  highest 
aqneouB  deposite,  whether  it  be  the  alluvium  of  a 
river,  or  other  recent  deposition  from  water.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  some  of  the  beet  soils  in  the  world 
are  formed  of  the  debris  of  lava,  which  was  devoid  of 
all  organic  matter,  and  brought  up  thousands  of  feet 
from  Nature'!  mighty  furnace,  whose  fire  bums  on 
from  century  to  century  with  undiminished  intensity. 
Taking  the  hint  from  dome  Nature,  agricultural 
chemists  have  burnt  granite  till  it  would  crumble  in- 
to powder  when  treated  with  a  dash  of  cold  wat«r, 
and  finally  give  up  to  growing  plants  its  fertilizing 
elements. 

Rocks  Ibrmed  by  ancient  volcanoes  are  called 

"  Trap,"  as  will  bo  seen  in  the  drawing.     The  word 

I     trap  ia  derived  from  trappa,  which  means  a  stair  or 

I    step.  Greenstone  fnd  basalt  belong  to  the  trap  family. 


Melted  matter  Injected  into  fissures  in  mountain 
massen  of  granitic  and  sedimentary  rocks  appears  aa 
veins  of  granite,  serpentine,  porphyry,  syenite  and 
other  minerals.  Syenite  differa  from  granite  in  hav- 
ing homeblende  t^e  the  place  of  mica.  The  last 
named  mineral  is  called  isinglass  in  some  sections  of 
country.  Granite  is  compoaed  of  the  three  well 
known  minerals,  quartz,  felspar  and  mica.  Porphyry 
is  distinguished  by  its  large  crystals  of  felspar. — 
There  are  Eaverul  varieties  of  this  famous  claasic 
rock.  Serpentine  contains  about  40  per  cent  of  mag- 
nesia. It  is  essentially  a  ailicale  of  that  base.— 
Among  the  Primary  rocks  gnrita  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. It  is  aimply  stratified  granite— (he  consolida- 
ted debris  (fragments]  of  the  parent  unstratified  rock. 
When  granite  is  decomposed,  as  well  as  disintegra- 
ted, sand,  shale  and  slate  rocks  are  produced — tlie  for- 
mer frem  quartz  and  the  latter  from  felspar  and  mica. 
Primary  lime-stone  ia  also  formed  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  cryatalino  rocks  which  contain  that  mineral. 

Secondary  rocks  are  a  numerous  family.  They 
are  conveniently  divided  into  five  systems ;  all  of 
which  abound  in  the  well  preserved  remains  of  ex- 
tinct races  of  animals.  The  lowest  in  the  catalogue 
is  the  Silurian  svscem.  Above  this  ia  the  Coal- 
hearing  system  ;  tncti  the  Salt-bearing ;  OoliUc,  and 
Chatk  syatcma.  These,  when  entire,  are  several 
thousand  feet  jn  thickness. 

Tertiary  strata  are   divided  by  Ltbi.t<  into   four 

Snupe,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  Eoeme, 
ioeene.  Older  and  JVewer  Pliocene.     These  terms, 
derived  troro  the  Greek,  we  will  not  stop  to  define. 

Above  the  tertiary  strata  lie  the  Drift,  which  is  tha 
same  as  the  diluvium  of  some  geologists.  It  is  the 
loose  earthy  matter  above  all  solid  rocks,  aa  it  waa 
left  at  the  time  when  islands  and  continents  were  last 
elevated  by  volcanic  action  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  So  far  as  rains,  snowi^  creeks,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  have  transported  this  moveable  earthy  matter, 
or  the  debris  of  exposed  rocks,  and  deposited  it  in 
new  layers,  since  dry  land  appeared  aa  we  now  sec, 
those  latest  deposits  or  strata  are  called  allunial  beds, 
or  aiitmjan.  Such  atrata  abound  in  the  remains  of 
plants  and  animals  now  living  on  the  continent.  The 
alluvial  and  drift  formations  are  most  worthy  of  the 
of  practical  fanners. 
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THE   HORSE.— IMPROVEMENT  IN   BREEDINa 
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Although  the  improvement  in  the  modes  of  travel- 
ing, resulting  from  tlie  application  of  steam,  may  in 
many  sections  of  our  country,  diminish  the  use  and 
the  value  of  fine  horses,  still  the  horse  will  always 
be  of  incalculable  importance  to  us.  Any  thing 
therefore,  that  may  tend  to  enhance  his  worth,  by 
improving  his  character,  will  be  thought  useful. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  horse,  consists  in  his 
power f  speed,  and  endurance.  And  as  he  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  subject  of  taste  and  fancy,  his  high- 
est value  \3  attained,  when  he  unites  beauty  of  form, 
with  these  three  requisites.  But  every  farmer  knows, 
Ii?  is  not  to  expect  the  pear  from  the  thorn  bush,  nor 
the  pippin  from  the  wild  crab  apple.  But  then  these 
stocks  will  produce  the  pear  and  the  pippin,  if  such 
scions  are  introduced.  Since,  then,  the  same  expense 
of  care,  culture,  feed,  and  time,  is  needed  to  sustain 
and  rear  a  four  years  old  horse  worth  #60,  and  one 
worth  $100,  is  it  not  astonishing  that  farmers,  who 
spare  no  expense  to  obtain  the  best  quality  of  grains, 
grasses,  and  roots  'for  seed,  should  still  employ  as 
sires,  the  low  bred  dung-hill  at  twenty  shillings,  in- 
stead of  the  brave  and  noble  blood  horse  worth  twenty 
dollars.  The  result  in  such  case,  as  a  general  rule, 
must  necessarily  be,  the  colt  will  be  a  twenty  shilling 
colt,  instead  of  a  twenty  dollar  colt,  if  nature  proves 
true  to  her  principles. 

Many  farmers  do  not  reflect  sufficiently,  or  judge 
correctly  on  this  subject.  Thev  seem  to  think,  a 
half  blood  sire,  derived  from  a  blood  horse  and  com- 
mon dam,  may  produce  as  fine  stock,  as  the  full  blood 
horse  himself ;  whereas,  he  cannot  half  8o  good, 
Boing  only  a  half  blood  himself,  he  can  infuse  into 
his  progeny  only  one  fourth  of  the  good  qualities  of 
his  sire.  His  stock  is  only  quarter  bloods.  No 
farmer,  desirous  of  making  the  greatest  gain  in  per- 
fecting his  stock,  will  use  any  horse  as  a  sire,  who 
cannot  claim  to  inherit,  m  the  line  of  his  dam,  as 
well  as  of  his  sire,  Power,  Speed,  and  Endurance  ; 
the  three  items  which  give  value  to  the  Tiorse. 
Hence  it  i?,  that  the  pedigree  of  our  blood  horses  ia 
given  in  the  line  of  the  dam,  instead  of  the  sire. 
It  is  to  show,  that  the  valuable  blood  of  the  horse,  de- 
rived from  his  sire,  is  not  deteriorated  by  any  impure, 
low  blood,  deri  ved  from  the  mother.  A  little  reflection 
therefore,  will  satisfy  the  farmer,  not  to  breed  from  a 
horse,  (although  his  sire  may  havo  been  good,)  in 
the  hope  of  greatly  improving  his  stock,  if  he  cannot 
claim  excellence  also,  from  the  blood  of  his  dam,  as 
well  as  of  his  sire.  In  this  particular,  American 
Eclipse  excelled  any  horse  of  his  day ;  and  to  this 
source  was  he  indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  for  his 
matchless  powers.  His  dam  was  got  by  "  Messen- 
ger," whose  stock,  for  power  and  endurance,  has 
proved  equal,  and  often  superior,  to  that  of  any  horse 
ever  brought  to  tliis  country.  Her  dam,  by  a  son  oi 
"  English  Eclipse  ;"  next  to  "  Childers,"  the  fleetest 
horse  ever  known.  His  sire,  "  Duroc,"  was  by 
**  Diomed  ;"  the  best  horse  of  his  day— <ieriving  his 
excellence  from  judicious  crosses,  blending  the  best 
strains  of  English  and  Arabian  blood. 

It  is  perfectly  idle  for  a  farmer,  who  has  a  mare  of 
good  size,  of  fine  qualities  and  blood,  to  raise  a  colt 
from  a  common  horse  worth  only  $65  to  $80,  at  four 
years  old  ;  when  he  can,  with  the  same  expense  of 
care  and  feed,  rear  one  worth  $120  to  $150,  by  re- 
sorting to  a  better  sire,  at  a  cost  of  a  few  dollars 
more.     And  even  if  his  mare  is  in  some  respects 
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inferior,  he  should  still  resort  to  horses  of  high  ani 
celebrated  blood, — of  large  size,  just  proportions,  a&J 
fine  speed, — hopses,  superior  in  those  very  particulars 
in  which  his  mare  is  deficient.  A  half  blood  f!  r 
from  such  a  cross,  would  probably  make  a  valuaL.  \ 
stock  mare,  producing  colts  of  great  worth,  if  bred 
from  the  superior  blo(S  horse. 

Every  farmer  should  have  one  or  two  good  broi 
mares.  We  have  the  experience  and  testiniony  -if 
intelligent  men,  that  brood  mares  may  be  sieac  t 
and  safely  used  until  within  a  few  days  of  foahn?: 
and  very  soon  after.  They  should  not  be  impn  -p^r  j 
used  and  abused,  by  extreme,  sudden,  violent  eff  jrti. 
But  it  will  not  injure  them  nor  their  foals,  to  do  o.-- 
stant,  reasonable  labor.  In  addition  therefore,  t.> 
accomplishing  the  ordinary  service  of  a  span  ot 
horses  on  the  farm,  they  may  produce  the  farmer  m 
nually,  a  pair  of  colts. 

It  should  here  be  remarked,  that  much  of  the  rr'jf 
of  our  colts  depends  on  the  care  and  keeping  we  ^  t 
them.     We  err  greatly  on  this  point.     COU0  gener- 
ally, are  neglected  the  first  winter.     Their  grry^- 
is  retarded,  and  their  forms  are  injured  thereby.— 
They  should  be  kept  in  the  best  manner^  the  i;>' 
year ;    should  be  kept  constantly  thriving".     Tbcj 
forms    will  then  be  properly    sustained,  and    th: - 
points   and  proportions  be  finely  developed.      >r- 
should  they  be  fed  on  the  ground,  but  in  racks  - 
posited,  as  to  require  them  to  extend  and  elevate  '1' 
neck  and  head. 

Dutchess  County,  in  this  State,  has  derived  a  lar? 
revenue  for  half  a  century,  from  the  sale  of  her  v^i 
able  horses.     Spans  of  horses  bred  there,  have  b*^-^^- 
sold  in  New  York,  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou?i'.: 
dollars. — And  multitudes  of  single  horses  from  n  : 
pounds,  to  one  hundred  pounds  each.     They  secure 
these  results  at  an  early  period,  by  perfecting  tli  ■  r 
stock  of  brood  mares,  in  the  use  of  such    importt^:: 
horses  as  Messenger,  Highlander,  Paymaster,  iVr^n^. 
Badjazette,  and  others  ;  not  hesitating  to  pay  3^2'  "? 
more,  to  horses  of  such  character  and  blood. 

As  "  like  produces  like,"  the  brave  and  noble  bl  ..< 
horse  is  expected  to  give  the  index  of  his  charart-^ 
to  his  progeny.  To  decide  whether  he  has  "  power, 
speed,  and  endurance,*'  he  is  put  to  trial  on  the  rac  ■ 
course.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  his  covraar-. 
resolution,  temper  and  constitutio%  as  well  as  ht- 
form  and  proportions,  are  imparted  to  bis  stock.— 
The  farmer  who  would  make  gain  by  breeding  colt*. 
should  look  to  these  tilings.  His  colts  will  alwav? 
sell,  if  they  have  size  and  speed,  even  if  less  pert»*r: 
and  beautiful  in  form.  By  blending  the  Arabia" 
blood,  with  that  of  the  English  race  horse,  the  pnv 
duct  has  been  considered,  as  having  attained  \he 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  It  has  united  to  the 
size  and  bone  of  the  English  race  horse,  the  round, 
smooth,  beautiful  form  of  the  Arabian,  together  with 
his  hardiness,  fleetness,  and  ability  to  endure  fatigue. 
By  such  crosses,  the  fleetest  ana  best  horses  h^ve 
been  produced,  that  have  been  ever  known.  And  in 
the  use  of  such  horses  can  our  stock  be  soon  per- 
fected ;  but  it  cannot  be  done,  by  a  resort  to  low 
bred  horses,  who  have  no  blood  on  the  side  of  th^ 
dam,  and  who  are  removed  to  the  third  and  fourth 
cross,  from  the  pure  blood  sire. 

There  are  two  leading  purposes  for  which  we  rear 
colts.  One  is  for  the  plow,  and  one  for  the  road.  For 
the  plow,  stout,  heavy,  compact  built  horses  are  neeJ- 
ed,  with  no  special  regard  to  fleetness.  For  the  roai, 
as  for  stages,  pleasure  carriages  and  the  saddle,  m 
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addition  to  size,  power,  and  form,  high  courage,  and 
JUcUiess  or  speeOf  are  indispensable.  If  the  farmer 
theretbre,  designs  to  rear  a  colt  for  market,  he  must 
resort  to  a  sire  either  celebrated  himself,  or,  in  the 
line  of  his  immediate  ancestry,  for  fine  action,  and 
great  speed  as  roadsters  ;  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
impart  thes  properties  to  his  stock.  If  for  the  plow, 
he  will  look  for  a  sire  possessing  a  kind,  docile,  gen- 
tle temper ;  of  good  size,  large  bone,  and  great 
muscular  powers.  As  the  stock  will  be,  in  a  good 
moa.surc,  characterised  by  the  sire,  he  will  look  for 
such  qualities  in|Jhe  sire,  as  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  uses  and  purposes  he  has  in  \riew.  If  these 
few  hints  should  intiuence  the  farmer  to  reflect  on 
this  subject,  and  be  the  means  of  inducing  correct 
impressions,  my  purpose  will  have  been  answered. 
Rochester,  JST,  Y.,  June,  1849.  L. 

HEAVY   FLEECES,  AND   HOW  OBTAINED. 

Eds.  Gbnesre  Farmer: — J  have  just  sheared  my 
sheep  this  year,  twelve  in  number.  The  twelve  shear- 
ed eighty-five  pounds  and  four  ounces.  The  weight 
of  the  sheep  after  shorn,  together  with  the  weight 
of  their  fleeces,  I  send  you. 


LDCB    AS   A  MANITRE. 


WtMRht  of  Shcop. 
No.  A,      87  lbs. 


u 
(( 


C, 


70 
121 
87 
84 
79 


Flccco 

5  lbs.  15  OS 
7         6 

10       10 
ft       12 

6  8 

7  0 


Weight  of  Sheep. 

No.  O,  981b5. 

«     H.»  73 

«*     I.  87 

«     /.  88 

«     K»  87 

«     L,  160 


Fleece. 
6  lbs.  9oz. 
6  H 
6  6 
6  11 
6  14 
13         0 


The  whole  weight  of  the  sheep  was  1,030  lbs.  ; 
which  would  be  an  average  of  one  pound  of  wool,  to 
every  twelve  and  a  half  pounds  live  weight  of  the 
sheep-  The  wool  was  not  cleaned  of  course,  but  was 
well  washed  on  the  sheep  before  being  shorn.  The 
average  weight  of  their  fleeces  would  be  7  lbs.  1  §  oz. 
C.  was  a  yearling  buck,  and  L.  a  two  year  buck. 
Those  marked  *,  yearling  ewes,  each  of  which  has 
raised  her  lamb.  The  remainder  were  ewes,  each  of 
which  raised  her  lamb  this  season.  All  but  the  year- 
lings were  sheared  last  year.  Thus  from  twelve 
sheep,  I  have  85  lbs.  of  good  marketable  wool,  and 
ten  good  lambs.  Seven  of  the  above  were  Paular 
Merinoes,  including  the  two  bucks,  and  the  remain- 
der about  half  bloods.  The  sire  of  most  of  the  above 
sheep  was  from  Col.  Randalls'  flock  of  Cortland  Co., 
owned  by  R.  D.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  this  place. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  know  how  I  raised  my  sheep  to 
such  heavy  fleeces,  I  would  say:  in  the  first  place,  I  keep 
but  few,  and  keep  them  well ;  and  secondly,  I  select 
those  that  shear  the  heaviest  fleeces  every  year,  for 
myself.  When  I  commenced,  my  flock  would  not 
average  four  pounds.  But  by  the  use  of  the  before 
mentioned  sire,  and  the  purchase  of  a  few  ewes, 
(which  would  not  shear  five  pounds  each,)  and  al- 
ways selecting  the  heaveist  shearers  for  my  own  use, 
they  ^  now  average  over  7  lbs.  I  believe  I  can  get 
much  heavier  fleeces  yet.  You  will  see  my  yearlings 
shear  heavier  in  proportion  than  the  older  ones.  One 
yearling  ewe  7  lbs.  5  oz.,  which  is  the  heaviest  I 
have  ever  had,  and  another  7  lbs.  These  sheep  had 
good  pasture  last  summer,  and  in  the  winter  good 
hay  and  two  quarts  of  oats  per  day.  S.  P.  Chaf^ 
MAif. — Clockvillej  Madison  Co.,  June,  1849. 


The  Mountains  of  Segar,  in  Arabia,  produce 
frankincense;  and  those  of  Safra  the  balm  of  Mecca, 
from  the  amyris  opo-balsamum,  which  in  the  early 
ages  %old  for  its  weight  in  gold. 


The  following  remarks  on  the  action  of  Lime,  and 
its  application  to  the  soil,  are  worthy  the  attention 
of  practical  farmers.  They  are  extracted  from  an 
Address  before  th9  Yates  Cfo.  Agricultural  Society, 
by  John  Dklafield,  Esq. : — 

"  Lime  exists  in  plants  in  various  proportions,  viz: 
32  per  cent  of  tlie  ashos  of  oakwood  is  lime;  27  per 
cent  of  the  ashes  of  poplar  is  lime  ;  14  per  cent,  of 
the  ashes  of  peas  is  lime ;  and  4  per  cent,  of 
the  ashes  of  our  wheat  plant  is  lime.  Lime  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  wheat.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  in  our  soils,  or  our  wheat  never  can  be  matured. 
Linrjc,  therefore,  is  a  direct  food  for  wheat,  and  so 
also  for  other  plants.  This  important  element  of  our 
soil  possesses  several  qualities  most  essentially  and 
highly  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  For  instance,  where 
applied  to  heavy  clay  soils,  it  renders  them  more  open 
and  easily  worked,  admitting  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

In  all  soils  containing  the  sulphate  of  iron,  lime  will 
decompose  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  thereby  form 
plaster  of  paris,  a  material  well  known.  When  we 
apply  lime  in  its  fresh  or  caustic  state  it  acts  as  a  sol- 
vent, destroys  the  texture  of  matter  in  contact  with 
it,  or  changes  its  nature.  But  when  by  exposure  to 
tne  air  this  power  is  lost  and  it  becomes  slacked,  then 
it  is  food  direct  for  plants. 

Now  as  to  the  best  method  of  using  lime,  farmers 
are  not  agreed  ;  and  with  some  hesitation,  I  will  state 
my  practice  and  give  my  reasons.  We  see  and  know 
that  twenty  bushels  of  .wheat,  if  produced  from  a 
single  acre,  will  take  from  that  acre  about  seven 
pounds  of  lime ;  then,  as  a  bushel  of  lime  weighs 
about  seventy-two  pounds  in  a  caustic  state,  it  will 
weigh,  when  slacked,  about  100  pounds  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  water ;  therefore,  one  bushel  ot  lime  is 
sufficient  for  fourteen  acres  of  wheat  or  thereabouts  ; 
but  as  this  supply  is  for  one  crop  only,  and  as  weed.? 
and  other  vegetation  will  rob  the  wheat  of  its  due 
share,  I  would  apply  ton  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  feel 
tliat  it  is  sufficient  for  four  or  five  years. 

It  is  true  that  farmers  in  this  country  have  applied 
from  60  to  200  bushels  per  acre,  and  there  may  occa- 
sionally be  a  farm  where  such  a  dose  may  do  good, , 
^?ut  more  likely  to  do  harm  ;  at  any  rate,  for  the  rea- 
sons above  stated,  it  seems  a  wasteful  and  expensive 
system.  For  light  soils,  I  would  recommend  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  muck — say  one  bushel  of  lime  to  h 
cubic  yard  of  muck — applying  20  to  25  bushels  of 
this  mixture  to  an  acre.  But  never  mix  lime  with 
your  manure  heaps  ;  this  is  a  ruinous  practice,  be- 
. cause  it  expels  from  your  manure  its  chief  power  ;  it 
destroys  the  ammonia,  a  salt  which  it  is  o'lr  aim  to 
preserve." 

Hens  eating  their  Eogs. — In  addition  to  the  di- 
rections given  on  this  subject  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Farmer,  allow  me  to  add,  "Give  them  animal 
food."  They  require  animal  food  as  well  as  lime. 
Give  them  scraps,  ofial,  fish  (not  salted,)  Stc.  They 
will  eat  no  more  than  they  need.  It  would  be  well 
if  hens  that  are  confined  in  a  pen,  or  small  yard, 
could  be  let  out  each  day  an  hour  or  two  before  sun- 
set, that  they  may  pick  up  bu^s,  worms,  grass-hop- 
pers, kc.  Dig  up  the  soil  in  their  yard  and  lot  thorn 
scratch  in  it. "• 

Ifdustrt. — "There  is  more  pleasure  in  sw';iti"^  ■ 
an  hour  than  in  yawning  a  century." 
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HEDGTE    FENOES. 


Messrs.  Editors: — I  noticed  in  your  June  number 
a  communication  headed,  "  Hedges  V5.  Wire  Fetices," 
in  regard  to  vvliicli  you  remarked  that  you  would  like 
to  hear  from  other  correspondents  on  this  subject. 
The  writer  recommends  the  use  of  Italian  Privet,  Ar- 
bor Vitffi,  and  Red  Cedar,  for  fences.  The  Privet, 
fcc,  will  make  an  ornamental  hedge  around  lawns, 
as  a  division  for  gardens,  Slc.,  but  the  man  who 
plants  Italian  Privet,  or  Red  Cedar,  or  Arbor  Vitae,  as 
a  hedge  to  protect  his  fields  or  garden  from  the  inroads 
of  cattle,  will  learn  vv-isdom  from  his  sad  experience, 
and  the  cattle  will  have  the  .benefit  of  his  blunder. 

In  another  article  a  correspondent  talks  of  "^ic 
sections  where  live  fetuses  art  a  forlorn  hope^  otmng 
to  their  dtstniciion  by  miceJ^  Wow,  I  know  of  no 
such  place,  and  if  there  is  such  an  one,  it  must  be  in 
the  ^^  regions  of  peiyetual  snmcy^  or  some  other  out- 
landish "  region,  I  believe  that,  in  any  place  where 
trees  and  shrubs  ffrow,  native  shrubs  can  be  found 
that  will  make  good  protective  Hedges.  In  England 
more  than  a  score  are  used  for  hedging — all  perhaps 
intermixed  in  the  same  hedge.  The  Alder,  the  Elder, 
the  White  and  Black  Thorn,  the  Bramble,  and  many 
others  I  have  often  noticed  in  the  same  hedge.  In 
our  country,  so  extensive,  and  consequently  present- 
ing such  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  plants  must  be 
used  suitable  to  the  locality;  and  I  believe,  when  pro- 
per attention  is  given  to  the  subject,  each  section  will 
furnish  its  own  hedge  plants  in  abundance.  The 
editor  of  the  Southern  Cultivator  says  that  in  Geor- 
gia the  Cherokee  Rose  makes  a  hedge  that  is  a  sure 
protection  against  the  inroads  of  man  and  beast.  The 
JVo^icay  Spruce  will  make  a  good  protective  hedge, 
and  the  mice  never  trouble  evergreens. 

Now,  I  will  give  you  my  model  for  a  beautiful  pro- 
tective hedge.  Plant  the  Norway  Spruce,  say  three 
feet  apart,  and  between  each  plant  a  Prairie  or  some 
oUier  free-growing  running  rose,  and  I  will  warrant 
a  hedge  that,  for  strength,  beauty  and  durability,  will 
be  unequaled  by  any  wire  or  rail  fence.  Any  at- 
tempts to  go  through  or  over  it,  will  be  truly  a  "for- 
lorn hope."  More  anon.  Rustic. — Rose  Lawn,  jy. 
F.,  June,  1849. 

FEEDINa  AND  MANAGING  MILOH  OOWS. 


The  grasses,  particularly  the  clovers,  are  the  best 
summer  food.  When  these  begin  to  fail,  the  de- 
ficiency may  be  supplied  by  green  com,  which  is  very 
sweet,  and  produces  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  tops  of  beets,  carrots,  parsnips, 
and  cabba£^e  and  turnip  leaves,  are  good.  Pumpkins, 
apples,  and  rdots,  may  be  given  as  the  feed  fails. — 
Give  only  a  few  at  first,  especially  apples,  and 
gradually  increase. 

Roots  are  of  great  importance  when  cows  are  kept 
on  dry  fodder.  Potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  pars- 
nips, artichokes,  and  vegetable  oysters,  are  good. — 
The  last  three  and  cabbage  and  turnips  keep  good  ki 
the  ground  tlirough  the  winter,  and  are  fresh  and  fine 
in  the  spring,  before  the  grass  starts. 

Potatoes  produce  a  great  flow  of  milk,  but  it  is  not 
very  rich.  A  little  Indian  meal  is  good  with  them, 
to  keep  up  the  flesh  and  give  richness  to  the  milk  ; 
and  this  is  the  case  with  beets  and  most  kinds  of 
turnips,  as  they  tend  largely  to  milk.  A  little  oil 
meal  or  flaxseed  is  excellent,  in  addition  to  the 
Indian  meal,  to  keep  up  a  fine,  healthy  condition,  and 
impart  a  rich  quality  to  the  milk,  and  gives  a  lively 


gloss  to  the  hair  of  cattle,  and  soilness  and  pliazK^ 
to  the  skin. 

In  all  cases  of  high  feeding  in  winter,  particukr'y 
when  cows  have  but  few  roots,  shorts  or  bran  rr-^ 
excellent  to  promote  digestion  and  keep  the  bowelj^ 
open.  Three  pints  each  of  oil  and  Indian  meal,  ■- 
two  quarts  of  one  and  one  quart  of  the  other,  is  &* 
high  feed  in  these  articles,  as  cows  should  evpf 
have.  On  shorts,  bran  and  roots,  they  mayiK-  il- 
liberally. Four  quarts  of  Indian  meal,  in  a  long  mr- 
will  dry  up  and  spoil  the  best  cows,  so  that  they  w_. 
never  recover. 

Carrots  are  among  the  very  hStt  roots  for  ml!  : 
cows,  producing  a  good  but  not  very  great  me??  ct 
rich  milk,  and  keeping  the  cow  in  g'ood  healiL— 
Parsnips  are  nearly  the  same.  Ruta-bagas  are  rati  - 
rich,  and  keep  up  the  condition.  To  prevent  mj 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  milk  from  feeding  turnip^,  ^l^ 
salt  freely  on  them,  and  milk  night  and  morning  be- 
fore feeding  with  turnips.  Cabbage  turnip^  (or  tii-- 
nip-rooted-cabbage-below-ground,)  has  no  sucheSr^ 
It  resembles  ruta-baga,  is  raised  in  the  scune  waj. 
and  yields  as  much  or  more. 

Some  keep  cows  in  the  barn,  by  night,  in  the  wr-!] 
season.  They  are  saved  from  storms,  and  mc^ 
manure  is  saved.  There  should  be  good  ventilaiiQ 
in  hot  weather.  Cows  are  much  better  for  beii^r 
kept  in  the  barn  nearly  all  the  time  in  cold  weatber. 
To  drink  freely  of  cold  water,  and  then   stand  hi! 


CHIl 


chilled  to  death,  is  hl^hlv  injurious.  But  they  sh 
go  out  a  little  while  daily,  m  favorable  weather,  ldl 
be  driven  around  gently,  for  exercise.  Inaction  i* 
death  to  all  the  animal  race. 

Cows  and  other  cattle  are  badly  manag'ed.  TIk] 
are  not  watered,  in  short  days,  until  ten  o'clock  in  Jr 
morning  and  their  last  chance  for  drinking  is  ab  >. 
four  in  the  evening.  Thus  they  go  sixteen  hc*GTj 
without  drink,  and  during  that  time  they  t&ke  nearij 
all  their  food,  which  is  as  dry  as  husk.  They  Fuf:?t 
to*a  great  degree  from  thirst,  and  then  drink  to  ex- 
cess. As  a  remedy,  give  cattle  a  part  of  their  hrtai 
fast,  and  then  water  them,  and  water  again  Bi:^r 
finishing  their  morning  meal ;  and  if  kept  up,  watt: 
at  noon,  and  at  night.  If  it  be  too  much  trouhle  tr 
take  good  care  of  stock,  then  keep  less,  and  they  w  j 
be  as  productive  and  more  profitable,  if  well  managevL 
We  have  fed  sheep  that  had  constant  access  to  water 
within  eight  or  nine  rods,  and  after  eating  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  in  the  morning,  they  would  all  gotipi 
drink. 

Milch  cows  are  injured  by  being  driven  far  to  pas- 
ture, especially  in  hot  weather,  and  still  more  if 
hurried  by  thoughtless  boys.  —  [Calebs  m^meriam 
Veterinarian. 


Cure  for  the  Hbavbs. — Not  long  since,  in  con- 
versation with  a  gentleman  who  was  driving  a  fir>^ 
horse,  he  informed  me  that  his  horse  had  recently 
been  cured  of  the  heaves,  (with  which  he  had  been 
severely  afflicted,)  in  the  following  manner  :  He 
took  a  quantity  of  rye  bran,  five  or  six  qUarts  at  fir<t. 
increasing  gradually  to  a  peck,  wet  or  moistei^  i: 
with  warm  water,  and  gave  it  to  his  horse.  He 
continued  this  for  a  few  weeks,  increasing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  each  day,  till  in  a  sliort  tiuu' 
he  applied  it  boiling  hot.  The  horse  improved  id 
condition,  and  was  soon  entirely  cured. 


n. 


Wisconsin  has  an  area  of  31,511,360  acres,  and 
a  population  not  exceeding  300,000  persons. 


OHEESB  FAOTOBIES  IN  ASHTABUIiA.  00,  OmO. 


The  editor  of  the  Conneaut  Reporter  has  been  out 
rusticating,  and  gives  some  interesting  items  touch- 
ing dairy  operations  in  that  section.  He  says  such 
is  the  large  and  growing  demand  for  cheese  and  but- 
ter, that  where  a  few  years  ago  two  or  three  cows  on- 
ly were  kept,  the  same  occupants  now  number  their 
40,  50,  and  60  cows — and  at  this  time  there  is  an 
increase  of  quite  one-half  over  the  number  last  year. 
It  appears  from  the  editor's  statement  that  a  new  sys- 
tem of  cheese-making  has  been  successfully  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  "Cheese  Factories,"  as  they 
are  termed.  He  thus  speaks  of  two  of  them  now  in 
operation  in  the  midst  of  the  heavy  dairies : — 

C.  C.  Wick,  Elsq.,  of  Wayne,  one  of  oar  most 
enterprising  and  business  men,  has  recently  erected 
his  buildings  and  put  in  operation  his  "  dairy,"  for 
the  manufacture  of  cheese.  He  commands  the  pro- 
duct of  1,100  cows,  owned  in  that  and  adjacent 
townships,  and  employs  men  and  teams,  who  every 
morning  take  prescribed  routes  varying  from  five  to 
ten  miles  each,  and  gather  the  ''  cur&,"  which  are 
neatly  sacked  by  the  dairymen,  and  then  brought  to 
the  factory,  where  the  process  of  ^  cheese  miudng" 
is  completed. 

This  furnishes  employ  for  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women,  and  by  the  aid  of  recent  improvements 
and  machinery,  much  of  the  labor  requisite  is  ren- 
dered light,  more  convenient  and  simple  than  the 
usual  mode.  He  had  last  week  about  3,000  cheese 
on  hand,  made  within  about  thirty  days,  and  for  beau- 
ty and  fine  flavor,  they  are  not  to  be  excelled.  The 
weight  of  "  curds"  daily  received,  amount  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  some  3,600  lbs.,  and  the  number  of  cheese 
made  daily  about  76,  varying  somewhat  as  regards 
size.  They  are  put  up  in  sacks,  and  intended  for 
the  English,  West  India,  and  California  trades, 
and  vary  from  16  to  36  lbs — ^the  former,  we  believe 
are  intended  exclusively  for  the  California  market. — 
Wayne  has  long  held  a  reputation  for  producing 
cheese  equal  to  any  other  township^  and  friena 
Wick  intends  that  the  products  of  hta  dairy  shall 
bear  impress  of  being  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
that  have  been  sent  m>m  this  country.  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  many  large  and  fine  dairies  among 
the  farmers.  At  Richmond,  Merriman  Barber,  Esq., 
has  another  *^  Factory,"  and  situated  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  daries  of  that  town,  Dorset,  Andover,  and 
a  portion  of  Cherry  Valley.  He  receives  the  pro- 
ducts of  about  the  same  numder  of  cows,  and  makes 
about  the  same  weight  of  cheese  daily,  and  carried 
on  in  the  same  manner  of  Wicks ,  but  his  cheese 
are  more  uniform  in  size,  averaging  26  or  27  lbs., 
each— are  pot  up  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and 
will  command  the  highest  rates  in  the  home  or  for- 
eign market. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  system,  it  is  made  advan- 
tageous to  the  farmers,  as  they  contract  in  the  spring 
for  their  <<  curds,"  which  continues  for  the  season, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  estimate  very  nearly  their 
amount  of  resources,  without  reference  to  a  nuctna- 
ting  market.  The  prices  paid  for  curds  the  present 
season  is  3|  cents  per  pound,  deducting  therefrom 
the  expense  of  teams  for  gathering,  which  receive  a 
stipulated  sum. 


<^»^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Tbub  glory  consists  in  doing  what  deserves  to  be 
written — writing  what  deserves  to  be  read,  and  ma- 
king the  world  happier  and  better  for  having  lived  in  it. 


FEAS  AND  FEA  BUGKl 


H.  Y.,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Farmer,  says: 
"  We  would  like  to  know  what  advantage  A.  H.  pro- 
mises himself  by  keeping  peas  corked  in  a  bottle  for 
two  years.  The  objection  to  sowing  buggy  peas  is 
not  that  they  are  distributed  in  the  field,  as  the  num- 
ber must  be  utterly  insignificant,  but  that  the  bug  de- 
stroys the  germ,"  &c.  To  this  I  reply  that  in  my 
article  in  the  February  number,  I  had  sowing  peas  in 
the  garden  in  my  mind,  and  not  field  peas — and  that 
I  do  not  recognize  the  truth  of  H.  Y's  assertion  that 
the  number  must  be  "  utterly  insignificant."  If  sown 
early  it  is  nearly  equal  to  one  bug  to  a  pea,  and  if  it 
is  worth  while  to  get  rid  of  one  curculio  with  a  plum, 
it  is  worth  while  to  get  rid  of  one  bug  to  a  pea.  I 
am  not  sufiSciently  acquainted  with  the  natural  history 
of  the  pea  bug  to  know  if  it  is  propagated  in  any 
other  way — if  not,  by  destroying  the  entire  brood  for 
a  year,  we  would  diminish  uie  number,  and  by  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  would  get  rid  of  the  evil.  It 
would  of  course  require  more  seed  to  be  sown  of  the 

Eeas  kept  for  the  first  two  years,  for  the  bugs  would 
ave  destroyed  some  of  the  germs;  but  no  bugs 
would  be  resown  for  future  multiplication,  and  instead 
of  the  pea  bug  spreading  from  the  garden  to  the  field, 
if  all  would  try  the  remedy,  in  a  few  years  we  should 
have  peas  without  bugs,  as  they  were  formerly. 

I  last  year  sowed  three  kinds  of  peas,  to  determine 
which  was  the  earliest  variety.  They  were  the  Prince 
Albert,  Landreth's  Extra  Early,  and  the  June  Peas. 
They  were  all  sown  on  the  28th  of  March.  The 
first  two  were  gathered  for  the  table  on  the  fifteenth 
June,  and  the  last  on  the  twenty-third  June.  The 
Prince  Albert  appeared  to  be  about  one  day  earlier 
than  the  Extra  Early;  but  the  Extra  Early  is  the  lar- 
gest, and  of  tlie  two  I  should  think  the  beet  variety 
for  general  culture. 

Tnis  year  I  sowed  on  the  Slst  March  two  rows  of 
Extra  Early  peas  side  by  side,  the  seed  in  one  being 
taken  from  the  largest  and  earliest  pods  of  last  year's 
crop^  and  the  seed  of  the  other  from  peas  taken  when 
the  vines  were  pulled  up  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
The  difi^nce  is  very  manifest,  the  vines  of  the  first 
row  being,  at  this  time,  full  three  inches  higher  than 
those  in  the  second. 

Meadville,  Pa.,  May,  1849.  A.  H. 


■^'^^^r^t^f^^^^'%1' 


The  two  Systems  of  Farming. — ^Under  a  low 
standard  of  agriculture,  the  object  of  the  farmer  is 
to  collect  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  with  the 
expenditure  of  as  little  money  or  labor  as  possible. 
But  under  a  high  standard  he  does  not  grudge  ex- 
pense of  labor  nor  of  manure,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
proportionate  increase  of  produce;  and  he  studies  to 
obtain  this  by  cultivating  crops  congenial  to  the  soil 
by  growing  tnem  in  such  order  that  its  natural  pow- 
ers shall  be  turned  to  the  best  advantage. — Selected, 

The  Earth  is  the  great  nursing  mother  of  all  plants; 
they  in  their  turn  minister,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  nutrition  and  sustenance  of  animal  life;  the  lamb 
and  the  kid  feed  upon  herbage,  the  direct  growth  of 
the  soil ;  the  wolf  and  other  of  the  carnivore  feed 
upon  the  lamb  and  the  kid — ^thus  they  derive  their 
food  indirectly  from  the  soil. 

The  deeper  the  soil  is  made,  the  deeper  the  roots 
can  go  in  search  of  food. 
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UGHTNINO-RODS    OR   OONDUOTORS. 

BT    L.    WETHERELL. 

There  are  few  persons  upon  whom  a  thunder 
shower,  when  passing  directly  over  tliem,  does  not 
make  an  impreshioa  ;  and  some  thore  are  who  suflbr 
most  intensely  from  fear.  This  fear  is  not  without 
cause  ;  for  many  j)ersons,  every  warm  season  over 
our  country,  are  killed  by  lightning.  VoLriEY  re- 
ports that  there  wore  in  the  United  States,  in  1797, 
from  the  montli  of  June  to  the  '28th  of  August,  24 
]>ersons  struck  by  lightning,  of  whom  17  were  killed. 
In  France,  in  1819,  20  persons  were  killed  by  the 
same  cause.  That  there  is  danger  then,  none  can 
deny.  And  the  instinctive  dread  which  man  has  of 
death,  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  fear  and  suffering 
which  are  excited  in  many  persons,  by  a  thunder 
shower. 

From  the  fact  that  many  lives  and  much  property 
are  destroyed  annually  by  the  agency  of  electricity, 
or  lightning,  for  these  are  but  different  names  for  the 
same  powerful  agent,  the  inquiry  arises  in  every 
thinking  mind,  is  there  any  way  to  avert  this  dan- 
ger 1  because,  if  there  be,  common  prudence  and 
forethought  would  seem  to  dictate  its  immediate  ap- 
plication for  the  preservation  and  security  of  both 
life  and  property.  From  the  discovery  of  the  facts 
by  experimenters  with  electricity,  that  certain  sub- 
stances repel,  v/ard  offj  or  are  non-conductors  of  the 
electric  fluii,  while  others  attract  it,  and  are  called 
good  conductors,  Dr.  Frankli.n  was  led  to  invent  the 
lightning  rod,  or  conductor. 

This  rod  or  conductor  is  usually  made  of  wrought 
iron,  though  copper  is  better,  because  less  liable  to 
rust  or  melt,  and  is,  also,  a  better  conJuctor.  The 
rod  should  be  three-fourth.s  of  anjnch,  or  an  inch  in 
diameter  ;  its  extremity  extending  above  the  build- 
ing into  the  air  should  be  finely  pointed,  and  gilded 
with  some  metal  that  does  not  rust ;  and  no  inter- 
ruption must  occur  from  the  point  to  the  lower  ex- 
tr.mity  extending  into  the  earth.  M.  Gat-Lussac, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Aca  lemy  of  Sci- 
ences, has  presented  the  following  instructions  : — 
"The  rod  of  the  lightning-conductor  is  about  27  feet 
in  len<]^th  :  it  is  composed  of  three  pieces,  namely, 
an  iron  rod  25^  feet  in  length,  a  brass  rod  of  18 
inches,  and  a  platinum  needle  2  inches  long  :  taken 
together  they  form  a  figure  resembling  a  cone. — 
(The  length  must  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
height  of  the  building.)  The  platinum  needle  or 
point  is  soldered  to  the  brass  rod  with  silver,  and  the 
place  of  junction  surrounded  by  a  covering  of  copper. 

The  brass  rod  is  screwed  into  the  iron  rod,  and  se- 
cured by  transverse  pins.  The  iron  rod  is  often 
comjx)sed  of  two  pieces  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
transportation  ;  one  of  these  fat^tens  into  the  other 
by  means  of  a  long  conical  projection,  7  inches  in 
length,  which  is  secured  by  a  transverse  pin." 

M'ich  depends  upon  a  good  connection  of  the  rod 
with  the  earth,  after  it  has  been  properly  fastened  or 
attached  to  the  building.  It  should  terminate  in  a 
well,  or  moist  earth,  where  the  rod  should  be  divided 
into  several  branches.  The  part  of  the  rod  in  the 
CHrth  should  be  covered  with  charcoal,  which  is  also 
a  g  V)  i  conductor.  It  is  best  to  connect  with  water 
wh  n  it  con  b?  done. 

Experience  teaches  that  a  lightning-rod  such  as 
has  been  here  described,  protects  around  it  to  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  twice  its  heiglU  ;  or  for  example  : 
wlien  the  ri)d  is  5  feet  above  the  roof  it  protects  a 
ci'cle  wliose  diameter  is  20  feet,  or  ten  foct  in  all  di- 


rections :  80  if  the  building  be  large,  more  than  one 
conductor  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  protection. — 
The  experience  and  observation  of  more  than  ou 
years  show,  that,  when  the  rods  or  conductors  are 
made  and  put  up  in  accordance  with  the  directi«  -r* 
here  furnished,  which  is  not  the  speculation  of  sooe 
abstract  theorist,  but  truth  as  discovered  by  observa- 
tion aud  confirmed  by  experiment,  they  will  furnish 
ample  security  and  protection  for  both  life  and  prop- 
erty against  the  cfltcts  and  perils  of  lightning. 

Arago,  a  French  philosopher,  says,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  a  silent  and  gradual  discharcf.- 
of  a  thunder-cloud  is  often  effected  by  the  points  oi 
lightning-rods,  and  thus  an  explosion  is  prevented. — 
He  further  states,  that  "  lightning-rods  not  only 
render  the  strokes  of  lightning  inoffensive,  but  con- 
siderably diminish  the  chance  of  the  building'  being 
struck  at  alU^  So  it  seems  that  the  conductor  so 
facilitates  the  passage  of  electricity  between  the 
cloud  and  the  earth,  that  a  discharge  is  much  le^.-i 
likely  to  occur  over  a  building  thus  furniahed — but 
admitting  that  it  does,  the  conductor  renders  the 
stroke  "  inoffensive." 

The  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially  of 
Worcester  county,  called  the  back-bone  of  the  Bay 
State,  have  many  of  them  provided  lightning'-ri^d's 
for  both  their  barns  and  their  houses.  Many  more 
barns  than  houses  are  annually  destroyed  by  light- 
ning. •    . 

Lightning-conductors  furnish   the  very  best    and 
cheapest  insurance  against  the  perils  of  lig"htiiiii<j. 
How  much  wiser  and  better  is  the  policy  pursiioil  bv 
the  man  who  provides  for   the  security  of  both   Ijie 
and  property  against  the  eflects  of  lightning,  than 
that  of  him  who  provides  for  the  latter  only,  by  sh  ::- 
ing  the  hazard  to  an  insurance  company  ;   so  th.  % 
though  he  be  killed  by  the  stroke  of  lightning  w  h'  -h 
might  have  been  averted  by  a  conductor  which  woiM 
have  cost  less  than  his  insurance  policy,  yet  his  friends 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing,  that  his   foreca>t 
has  secured  for  them  a  sum  sufficient  to  repair  all 
damages  done  to  the  building  by  the  stroke. 

Will  not  farmers  and  others  consider  the  expedi- 
ency, where  they  have  not  already  done  it^  of  provi- 
ding lightning-conduclors  immediately  for  their  build- 
ings, and  so  secure  and  preserve  both  life  and  prop- 
erty from  the  effects  of  one  of  the  most  fearful,  ter- 
riffic  and  powerful  agents  of  this  nether  world  ? 


^^^^^^^%^^^^^ 


PLOwnra. — SAW-DUST  as  a  mandhb. 


Messrs.  Editors: — Under  the  above  head  I  wish 
to  state  a  few  facts,  and  make  a  few  suggestions. 
There  is  one  thing  necessary  in  all  grain  growing 
countries  to  ensure  a  good  crop — that  theie  should  k^ 
good  plowing.  The  first  requisite  to  gain  this  end 
is  to  have  good  teams;  (and,  by  the  way,  it  is  not  so 
expensive  keeping  a  good  team  as  it  is  a  poor  one.) 
And  the  second  is  to  have  a  good  plow,  and  have  it 
well  rigged,  with  wheel,  colter,  and  all.  When  the 
plow  is  taken  into  the  field  and  tried,  the  plowman 
should  measure  with  his  eye  the  width  of  the  furrow, 
and  also  the  lap  the  plow  will  turn,  and  do  it  well. 
Then  he  should  keep  it  in  that  position  as  to  width, 
and  hold  steady  and  firm,  and  he  will  theri-by  make 
a  straight  furrow,  and  the  land  will  be  even  aiid  nice. 
The  lu  rows  should  not  be  less  than  six  inches  deep 
for  spring  grain,  nor  less  than  eight  for  winter  grain. 
I  have  heard  many  farmers  make  the  assertion  3iat  it 
would  not  do  to  jdow  deep  always,  but  that  it  would 


I 


do  once  in  a  long  time.  I  think  they  are  in  an  error. 
For  certainly  if  we  plow  only  four  inches  we  have 
only  four  inches  of  soil  for  our  crops  to  grow  in; 
while,  if  we  plow  eight  inches  deep,  we  have  eight 
inches  of  soil  loosens  for  the  crop,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  crop  would  be  benefitted  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  plowing. 

There  is  anoUier  error  I  think  farmers  labor  under 
— that  is  of  throwing  up  their  ground  into  narrow 
lands  from  three  to  six  paces  wide.  The  best  way, 
in  my  experience,  is  to  keep  the  land  as  level  as  pos- 
sible; and  in  order  to  do  this  the  lands  should  not  be 
less  than  twelve  or  eighteen  paces.  The  ground 
will  Uiereby  be  kept  level  and  smooth,  and  the  grain 
will  grow  evenly  over  the  whole  surface. 

But  methinks  I  hear  the  farmer  say,  "  What  shall 
I  do  to  keep  the  water  off  my  level  land,  if  I  do  not 
throw  it  up  narrow?'  I  will  tell  you.  Plow  your 
ground  into  lands  of  twelve  paces,  and  after  the  seed 
is  dragged  in,  clean  out  the  dead  furrows — and  then 
draw  furrows  at  right  angles  with  the  dead  furrows, 
the  same  distance  apart  as  the  dead  furrows  are,  and 
you  have  a  square  of  twelve  paces,  or  about  thirty- 
six  feet.  And  if  the  mahi  ditch  and  the  comers  of 
the  others  are  well  cleaned  out  with  the  shovel  or  hoe, 
I  will  insure  you  against  any  loss  by  water  standing 
on  your  wheat  Try  it,  brother  farmers,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  like  the  plan. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  to  make  an  inquiry  as  to 
your  opinion  whether  saw  dust  strown  on  to  land  and 
plowea  in  would  be  of  any  benefit.  We  have  a  saw 
mill  on  our  place,  and  considerable  saw  dust  has  ac- 
cumulated around  and  under  it,  and  I  think  of  draw- 
ing a  quantity  of  it  and  plowing  into  a  summer  fallow; 
but  if  you  think  it  will  not  be  of  any  material  benefit, 
I  shall  not  do  it.  Last  winter  I  drew  several  loads  of 
it,  together  with  several  loads  of  forest  leaves,  into 
the  barnyard  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  make  ma- 
nure of  them.  Since  I  have  taken  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  manure  is 
the  true  philosopher's  stone — it  turns  all  to  gold  it 
touches.  Farhjbr  of  Niagara. — Pekirit  JVew  Yorkj 
May,  1849. 

Remarks. — We  suppose  that  saw  dust  possesses 
as  much  value  as  any  other  vegetable  matter,  even 
the  dung  of  animals  after  it  is  leached  of  its  soluble 
salts.  It  is  the  material  that  forms  kumus,  which  is 
the  bread  and  meat  of  {danta.  Its  action  is  not  im- 
mediate, except  so  far  as  it  renders  compact  clayey- 
soils  porous,  and  pervious  to  air  and  water.  After  it 
has  gone  throtigh  a  species  of  carbonizing  process, 
it  becomes  humusj  the  material  that  changes  the  color 
and  darkens  all  virgin  and  rich  antripicai  soils.  It 
cannot  fail  of  enriching  any  kind  of  soil,  particularly 
if  the  saw  dust  is  from  the  hard  woods.  Pine,  hem- 
lock, and  the  whole  fir  family  would  have  a  delete- 
rious effect,  unless  long  composted,  and  the  resinous 
quality  destroyed  by  lime  or  natural  decomposition. 


NOTES  FROM  A  WISOONSIN  FABMHR. 
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Wirro  Mills. — In  your  May  number,  page  109, 1 
find  an  inquiry  about  Wind  Wheels.  If  your  cor- 
respondent in  Van  Buren  will  take  the  pains  to  in- 
quire of  Mr.  Tkdman  Kidder,  of  Warren,  Warren 
CO.,  Pa.,  he  will  obtain  all  the  information  he  wishes, 
and  find  exactly  the  wheel  he  wants.  Subscriber. — 
Warrm,  Pa.,  1849. 

WuT  not  furnish  us  a  brief  description,  price,  Sic., 
for  publication  in  the  Farmer  ? — Ed. 


Messrs.  Editors: — After  wishing  you  the  success 
a  valuable  work  merits,  I  will  jot  down  a  few  ram- 
bling thoughts. 

I  would  merely  hint  to  Dr.  Hott  that  I  think  him 
ahead  of  the  times  about  the  potato  rot.  Were  his 
statements  correct  a  preventive  is  at  hand,  as  it  might 
undoubtedly  be  effected  by  dressing  the  soil  or  vines 
with  lime  or  ashes  ,*  for  I  have  found  the  application 
of  them  sufficient  to  expel  every  kind  of  worm  from 
the  soil  and  crop.  A  half  acre  near  the  house,  I 
supplied  so  liberally  that  an  insect  is  rarely  seen  on 
it ;  and  as  evidence  of  this,  neither  hen  or  bird  at- 
tempt to  find  them,  even  when  newly  plowed.  Yet, 
even  in  this  ground,  the  [x>tatoes  rot ;  and  though  the 
worm  described  is  found  in  the  com  fields  and  else- 
where, I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  it  or  any  other 
insect  in  the  potato  vines — although  1  have  examined 
them  for  three  years  past,  commencing  as  soon  as  I 
could  see  they  were  affected,  and  looking^  often  until 
cold  weather,  splitting  the  vines,  &tc.  They  rotted 
three  times  as  much  on  ground  plowed  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  as  where  plowed  not  more  than  six. 

Speaking  of-  plowing  leads  me  to  another  topic. — 
I  do  not  know  but  our  western  land  may  ultimately 
need  deep  tilling :  at  present  it  appears  not  beneficial. 
I  know  not  whether  we  have  any  land  that,  with  the 
best  management,  would  produce  such  a  crop  of  corn 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Sheldon.  I  have  fifty  acres  that 
will  produce  from  seventy  to  ninety  bushels  per  acre, 
by  plowing  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  hoe- 
ing, (without  manuring  or  harrowing,)  which  I  would 
like  to  let  some  of  the  Genesee  farmers  have,  that 
they  might  cultivate  it  thoroughly  and  see  if  it  would 
not  produce  as  much  as  heart  could  wish,  of  corn, 
wheat  or  root  crops.  The  latter,  with  half  cultiva- 
tion, are  produced  in  astonishing  quantities. 

I  have  a  little  native  cow  that  has  been  kept  out  at 
the  stack  all  winter,  which  will  give  as  much  milk 
and  of  as  good  quality  as  any  Durham  of  her  weight ; 
but  the  art  of  obtaining  as  much  butter  or  cheese 
therefrom,  as  we  read  in  the  Farmer  that  some  have 
done,  I  am  confident  we  do  not  possess. 

I  am  told  that  one  man,  a  few  miles  from  here,  has 
commenced  building  wire  fence,  and  finds  it  very  ex- 
pensive. We  cannot  go  into  it  here  so  long  as  the 
merchants  make  us  pay  twenty-five  cents  per  lb.  for 
wire — and  its  utility  and  durability  are  doubted. 

Our  friend's  views  on  "keeping  the  swinish  mul- 
titude at  home"  are  to  the  point.  I  intend  to  show 
the  article  to  a  well  off  Pennsylvania  farmer,  who 
keeps  a  large  herd  of  swine  and  pastures  them  wholly 
in  the  road,  in  hopes  that  he  will  take  the  hint.  That 
Van  may  be  a  decent  man,  aside  from  his  politics. 

The  Horticultural  Department  of  the  Farmer  we 
all  much  need  in  this  section.  It  contains  the  most 
information  on  the  subject  of  any  journal  that  I  have 
been  privileged  with  reading. 

Though  perhaps  more  a})i)licable  to  the  farmers  of 
New  York  and  Nev/  England,  (who  farm  it  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  us  westerners,)  I  feel  disposed  to 
continue  the  Farmer  for  the  satisfaction  of  reading 
it ;  and  learning  what  improvements  are  being  made ; 
also  learning  the  views  of  many  different  and  distant 
persons  on  various,  and  some  very  imjwrtant  subjects. 

You  perceive  that  I  cannot  write  like  some  of  your 
friends  ;  but  what  I  have  written  is  in  whole,  part  or 
none,  at  your  service,  as  our  Van  Buren  friend  says. 
Smith. — Spring  Prairie^  Wis.^  JW<*y>  1849. 


THE   GENESEE    PARMER. 


SSYMOOS'S    DHILL    ADD    BHOADOAST    SOWmO-    KA.CSIXB. 


Mbssm.  Ebrrou  : — There  is  bo  much  of  the  Bar- 
on Muncbauaen  style  ia  the  advertiBcments  of  Drills 
in  tho  Genesee  Fanner,  that  your  readers  may  think 
the  effort  is  to  out  hrag  each  other.     I  have  no  inter- 


the  lart  eight  years,  and  have  noticed  the  improve- 
ments he  has  made  in  it.  I  have  sown  with  it  diSfer- 
ent  kinds  of  grain,  plaster,  plaster  and  salt  mised, 
ashes,  clover  and  herds  grass  seeds,  flas,  ice.  At 
first  it  was  an  imperfect  machine,  but  with  the  late 
improvements  it  works  satisfactory  in  all  respectfl. 

The  drill  he  has  but  recently  attached,  and  I  have 
had  but  little  opportunity  of  seeing'  it  work.  I  have 
been  in  several  fields  of  wheal  drilled  in  lastfall,  and 
have  carefully  eiamihed  the  work.  There  is  no  in- 
termissions or  failure  in  the  drills,  but  the  wheat  has 
come  up  uniformly  in  all  of  them.  I  have  examined 
fields  put  in  with  Palubr's  drill  last  fall,  and  the 
year  before,  and  liave  found  some  of  the  drills  miss- 
mg  for  rods  together,  and  then  a  great  deal  too  much 
wheat  would  be  dropped.  Prom  tie  manner  in  which 
the  wheat  is  agitated  in  Srtmouii's  drill,  I  think  a 
failure  of  dropping  seed  will  rarelv  occur.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  it  will  sow  wheat  whicn  has  been  soaked 
and  rolled  in  lime,  or  piaster,  and  barley  and  oats,  al- 
though I  have  not  seen  it  done.  I  have  drilled  in 
com  and  beans,  and  my  neighbors  have  drilled  in 
beets  and  carrots,  satisfactorily. 

Prom  what  I  have  known  of  this  drill  and  sowing 
machine,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think 
it  a  valuable  machine  ;  and  It  can  be  altered  from  a 
drill  to  a  broad  cast  machine  in  a  few  minutes. — 
However  popular  drilling  may  become,  some  of  tho 
smaller  grains,  clover  and  grass  seeds,  plaster,  ashes 
and  lime,  will  always  bo  sown  broadcast 

It  is  not  always  the  horse  upon  which  bets  are  the 
most  freely  oflfcred,  that  wins  in  tho  race — so,  don't 
start  until  Sethouei's  Machine  is  in  the  field.  After 
a  fair  race,  let  impartinl  judges  decide.  At  all  events 
let  the  farmer  be  benefitted,  whoever  wins  or  loeea. — 
MmoN  Adaus.     Etut  BloomjUld,  JV.  Y.,  1849. 

Rbmahks. — Tho  tEstimonv  of  our  valued  corres- 
pondent is  reliable,  inasmuch  is  it  is  founded  upon 
experience,  as  well  as  observation.    We  were  favored 


ui  opportunity  of  examining  Mr.  Sbtmovr's 
a  few  days  since.    It  is  well  built,  and  poa- 


prove  "A,  No.  1,"  among  the  drilling  machines  re- 
cently offered  to  the  public,  is  a  question  which 
remains  to  be  determined.  At  any  rate  we  think 
it  worthy  of  a  trial  by  grain  growing  farmers — for, 
whether  best  or  second  best,  it  will  be  found  a  valua- 
ble labor-saving  (and  seed-saving)  article. 

We  will  add,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may 
desire  to  obtain  this  Drill,  that  it  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  Seymour  U  Morgan,  of  Brockport;  C. 
Seymour,  of  York  ;  Anthony,  Rountree  t  Everson, 
of  Union  Springs  ;  or  P.  Seymour,  of  East  Bloom- 
field,  N.  Y.     See  advertisement  in  May  number. 


CATTLE   W  OHAtJTAtlQUB  OOTFSTT. 

Ms.  T.  B.  Campbell,  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  com- 
municates the  following  to  the  Cultivator: — 

The  County  of  Chautauque,  is  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  sections  of  the  Stale  of  New  York, 
and  particularly  adapted  to  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  stock.  Hence  it  has  been  an  object  among  our 
farmers  for  a  number  of  years  past,  to  improve  the 
breed  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  The  short  horns, 
and  that  breed  crossed  with  the  common  stock,  have, 
until  recently,  heen  considered  the  most  valuable,  and 
yielding  thegrealer  profit  A  few  years  since  the  Her- 
ibrd  breed  wae  introduced  here,  at  first  they  did  not 
meet  with  general  favor;  it  was  feared  that  they  wore 
toOBmall,andthtttthey  would  reduce  the  weight  of  our 
cattle.  Experience  has  proved  such  conclusions  en- 
tirely wrong.  The  cross  vfith  tho  Hereford  and  our 
cows,  they  being  generally  of  the  short  homed  descent, 
proves  to  be  one  of  the  gre^itcst  improvements  in  the 
breed  of  the  Chantauque  cattle  that  has  yet  been  in- 
troduced, and  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
breeder  and  farmer.  I  cannot  speak  with  us  much 
cretainty  from  my  own  eipericnce,  in  regard  to  their 
quality  for  the  diary,  but  those  who  have  proved 
them,  recommend  the  richness  of  their  milk  in  the 
highest  manner,  and  rank  tiiem  in  the  first  class 
for  the  dairy. 


THE   GENESEE    FARMER. 


COST  OF  Tssam 


I  TBS  tTRITBD  STATES. 


The  coat  of  building  uid  repairing  tbe  Feoces  in 
the  United  States,  is  enormous,  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  cslcuJatioD,  and  forces  tbe  enquiry,  whether 
Legislatures  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  compel 
ever;  man  to  keep  his  stock  to  himself.  Then  no 
man,  who  did  not  choose  to  do  it,  would  be  forced  to 
enclose  his  land  against  the  ravages  of  his  neighbor's 
stock. 

Mr.  Biddle,  a  few  years  since,  in  an  address  before 
the  Piiiladelphia  Agricultural  Society,  stated  that  the 
cost  of  the  fences  in  Pennsylvania  amounted  to  91 00,- 
000,000,  and  their  annual  expense  he  estimated  at 
910,000,000.  A  distinguished  writer  on  National 
Wealth,  says  i  "  Strange  aa  it  may  seem,  the  great- 
est investment  in  this  country,  the  most  costly  pro- 
duction of  human  industiy,  is  the  common  fences 
which  enclose  and  divide  the  fields.  No  man  dreams 
that  when  compared  to  the  outlay  of  these  unpre- 
tending monuments  of  human  art,  our  cities  and  our 
towns,  with  all  their  wealth,  are  left  far  behind.  In 
many  places  the  fences  have  cost  more  than  the 
fences  and  farms  are  worth.  It  ii  this  enormous 
burden  which  keeps  down  the  agricultural  interest  of 
this  country,  causing  an  untold  expenditure,  besides 
the  loss  of  the  land  the  fences  occupy."  , 

Estimating  a  chestnut  post  and  rail  fence  to  last  1 8 
years,  end  including  inside  fencing  and  repairs,  the 
annuot  tax  to  the  jarmer  holding  ISO  acres,  will  be 
9130  to  9H(),  and  judging  from  the  present  appear^ 
ances,  the  tax  is  perpetual,  and  there  seems  but  tittle 
hope  of  escape  from  it. 

Did  the  intelligent  farmer  reflect  a  moment,  and 
estimate  the  annual  tax  which  hie  fences  impose  upon 
him,  he  would  not  rest  till  the  system  was  aboUshed, 
or  else  the  live  hedge  took  the  place  of  the  present 
expensive  fence  of  timber. 

The  system  of  compelling  every  landholder  to  en- 
close his  property,  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States, 
with  cnly  the  exception  of  England,  where  the  fence 
nuieance  appears  agun  under  the  form  of  the  hedge; 
and  although  these  hawthorn  hedges,  when  they  are 
well  tended— and  not  more  than  half  of  them  are  so 
— are  beautiful  objects,  and  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  protection"  against  tiie  inroads  of  cattle,  still  the 
piihlic  voice  is  beginning  to  cry  out  sf^ainst  them, 
because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  land  required  to 
support  them.  Each  fae^ge  is  five  or  six  feet  wide  at 
its  base,  and  taking  into  account  the  amount  of  land 
they  exhaust  on  either  side,  tbe  whole  space  cannot 
be  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide.  When  it 
is  recollected  that  the  divisions  and  sub^i  vie  ions  of 
land  in  England  are  very  numerous,  the  amount  of 
arable  laud  abstracted  from  the  purposes  of  agricnl- 
tute,  is  verv  great.  It  has  been  estimated  at  several 
million  busnels  of  grain. — Plough,  Lovm  and  AnvU. 

Whbat  iT  TBB  SoDTH. — This  import&nt  crop  has 
been  more  than  half  destroyed  by  frost,  rust  and  in- 
sects. "  Canal  Flour"  is  coming  here  by  the  cargo. 
At  present  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  reasonable  con- 
jecture  how  much  will  be  needed  Ijefore  the  next  har- 
vest. Com  has  been  as  high  as  Bfi  cents  in  this  city, 
(Augusta,  Ga.)  It  is  now  (Gih  June,)  66  cents. — 
Flour  97  a  bairel.  One  thousand  bundles  of  North- 
ern hay  landed  within  ths  last  month,  and  is  selling 
at  9<  Sd  per  100  lbs.  Com  promises  well.  Cotton 
loss  than  an  average  crop  by  SO  per  cent. 


A  HEW  WATBB  DSAWBE. 

A.  Gbbrh  b  Co.'s  SiiLr-ACTiHa,  oodbi.b  Wbll 
Bdcebts. — This  invention  performs  double  the  work 
with  the  same  labor,  that  the  conunon  windlaas  bucket 
does.  It  is  so  simple  in  its  operations  that  a  child 
can  as  easily  and  safely  draw  water  as  an  older  per- 
son. It  brings  up  the  water  from  the  shallowest 
wells  without  riling,  and  delivers  it  with  the  same 
certainty  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light.  From  ilae  ex- 
pedition it  becomes  very  valuable,  when  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  are  required  for  cattie,  or  in  cases  of  fire. 

It  is  a  well  settled  fact,  tiiat  all  wells  that  are  im- 
pregnated with  any  of  the  sulphurous  gasses,  do  not 
give  good  water  with  the  pump,  owing  to  its  taking 
Uie  lower  stratum  of  the  water,  which  has  nol  been 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  lost  its  gasses — and 
from  the  accumulation  of  a  mephitic  atmosphere  fill- 
ing the  closed  well  with  its  noxious  properties,  and 
surcharging  the  water  ;  while  the  bucket,  from  its 
motion,  constantly  renews  the  ^r  and  takes  the  water 
from  the  surface,  which  has  given  up  its  gaasea  from 
their  levity. 


One  of  these  roacbinea  can  be  seen  in  operation, 
on  the  farm  of  L.  B,  LAHowoaTer,  Esq.,  Ridge 
Eoad,  three  miles  from  Rochester — and  in  a  few  days, 
one  will  be  on  exhibition  in  this  city.  Messrs.  A. 
Grsbh  b  Co.,  of  Port  Byron,  N.  V>,  are  the  manu- 
facturers. , 


UsB  or  IirFBBiOR  Firm  IiiFLBKBirrs. — We  late- 
ly saw  on  old  fashioned  plow  at  one  of  our  largest 
plow  manufactories.  On  inquiry,  we  fonnd  that  it 
was  a  pattern  on  which  tbe  proprietors  commenced 
their  business,  some  15  or  20  years  ago;  and  al- 
though a  very  good  plow,  for  that  period,  it  is  super- 
seded among  all  intelligent  farmers,  by  other  and 
tt^  constructM  patterns,  which  will  do  the 


same  work,  and  with  at  least  a  quarter  less  labor. 

We  found  that  the  single  reason  of  its  now  being 
employed,  in  preference  to  others,  with  most  of  those 
using  it  is,  that  it  has  a  point,  or  share  of  cast  iron, 
costing  some  IS  cents  each,  which  admits  of  being 
worn  ouVat  both  ends,  instead  of  one  end  only,  as 
those  now  constructed.  The  saving  of  7}  cents,  in 
this  share,  determines  its  use;  and  this  is  saved  at 
an  additional  expenditure  of  team  power,  costing  not 
less  than  26  to  60  cents  per  day,  which,  by  the  time 
the  share  is  worn  out,  would  amount  to  from  96  to 
960,  according  to  the  soil.  Such  wiseacres  are  ne- 
ver guilty  of  taking  nor  reading  agricultural  papers, 
to  leach  them  a  better  system  of  economy. — Ameri- 
ean  .SgrievUvrul. 


MANUFACTUBS    OF   OHEESE. 


BY  A.  I..   FISH. 
[Continaed  flrom  page  142.1 

In  raising  the  heat  to  scald  the  curd,  it  is  not  proper 
at  all  times  to  raise  it  to  a  given  point  with  the  same 
rapidity,  because,  sometimes  when  the  curd  appears 
ready  to  scald,  a  rapid  increase  of  heat  will  soften  in- 
stead of  hardening  it,  owing  to  ihe  rennet  not  hav- 
ing time  to  perform  its  office  properly.  At  other 
times  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  heat  speedily,  in 
scalding,  to  keep  pace  with  the  effect  of  rennet, 
which  is  accelerated  by  the  milk  being  nearly  sour. 
The  slower  rennet  acts  upon  curd  the  longer  time  is 
required  to  raise  and  hold  a  scalding  heat,  never  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  except  to 
suppress  a  speedy  action  of  rennet  with  sour  milk ; 
then,  an  excess  above  blood  heat  will  retard  its  ope- 
ration and  keep  pace  with  its  efiect.  The  cheese- 
maker  should  bear  in  mind,  that  heat  and  rennet  are 
the  principal  agents  used,  and  success  depends  much 
upon  their  action  being  properly  combined  throughout. 
**Are  any  other  than  calves'  rennets  used,  and 
what  is  the  best  method  of  preservi .:  and  preparing 
them  for  use  T 

Swines'  rennets  were  formerly  u-  J,  mixed  with 
those  of  calves,  to  make  a  cheese  soft  .id  tender,  and 
those  of  sheep  and  beeves  were  used  '  harden  curd 
and  keep  cheese  in  a  pressed  shape  ;  .}  - 1 1  know  of 
no  dairyman  that  now  uses  them.  ^ 

Whatever  plan  is  adopted  to  preserv  rennets  for 
future  use,  care  should  be  taken  that  th  ^  decomijo- 
sing  properties  of  the  stomach  do  not  con  'nue  to  act, 
ana  the  strength  evaporate.  When  salted  and  dried 
the  rennets  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  or 
the  salt  in  them  will  attract  moisture,  and  soon  de- 
stroy their  best  properties.  It  is  argued  by  many 
experienced  dairymen,  that  the  stomach,  with  all  its 
contents  pickled  together  in  salt,  will  make  more 
cheese,  and  of  as  good  flavor,  as  when  dried  without 
the  curd.  But  I  would  ask,  if  meat  were  salted  with 
all  the  blood  and  animal  fluids  in  it,  would  it  be  as 
good  flavored  at  the  end  of  a  year,  as  if  well  dressed 
and  salted  1  And  would  not  a  quantity  of  food,  half 
digested,  salted  with  the  stomach,  materially  effect  its 
flavor,  if  kept  a  long  time  ?  Beef  and  pork  are  sold  in 
market,  after  being  in  salt  one  or  more  years,  at  a  ro- 
duccd.prico,  as  "  old  meat,"  having  lost  its  best  flavor. 
The  flavor  of  cheese  depends  much  upon  the  flavor 
of  tlie  rennet  nsed.  Therefore,  I  think  splitting  the 
rennet,  and  stretching  it  with  sticks,  so  that  it  will  be 
of  a  single  thickness,  and  will  dry  quickly,  is  the 
best  and  surest  way  to  preserve  a  good  flavor* 

To  PRRFARB  Rknnbts  FOR  USE. — Take  as  many 
gallons  of  water  as  rennets  in  number  ;  put  them  in 
the  water,  blood  warm  ;  soak  them  twenty-four  hours ; 
stir  them  frequently  in  the  time  ;  strain  the  liquor  and 
let  it  settle  ;  make  it  as  salt  as  possible  ;  if  any  skum 
rises  it  should  be  skimmed  m.  While  this  liquor 
lasts  a  uniform  strength  may  be  relied  upon.  It 
should  be  stirred  to  the  bottom  before  being  used. 

"  Is  milk  more  apt  to  sour  from  the  eflbct  of  elec- 
tricity, in  tin  vessels,  than  in  wood  ?" 

The  ease  with  which  tin  vessels  are  kept  clean, 
makes  them  preferable  to  wood.  An  opinion  con- 
ceived by  many,,  that  tin  vessels  have  a  tendency  to 
sour  milk,  at  a  season  when  thunder  showers  are  fre- 
quent, is  not  an  objection  to  their  general  use.  There 
are  other  causes  for  milk's  becoming  sour,  to  be  ta- 
ken into  account  first.  Excitement  of  cows  from 
any  cause  will  affbct  their  milk,  and  they  are  more 


excitable  in  changeable  weather,  than  when  the 
weather  is  steady,  cool  or  warm.  In  hot,  damp 
weather,  more  cows  will  be  in  heat,  and  give  bad 
milk,  which  if  mixed  with  other  milk  at  eveninir,  will 
be  a  more  direct  cause  for  sour  curd  than  any  effect 
of  electricity  upon  milk,  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
cow  ;  -and  in  such  weather,  milk  vessels  are  not  thor- 
oughly dried,  after  being  used,  in  which  state  they 
often  get  foul.  An  old  barrel,  put  up  in  form  of  a 
leach,  near  the  dairy  room,  and  ashes  thrown  into  it 
occasionally,  and  leached,  and  the  lye  used  freely 
about  :heese-cloths,  press,  &&c.,  will  remove  one  cause 
for  sour  curd.    I  use  no  wood  vessels  in  my  dairy. 

"  Is  there  danger  of  pressing  a  cheese  too  hard  f ' 

Not  any.  If  it,  has  been  over  heated  in  the  milk 
or  curd,  it  may  be  pressed  so  dry  that  it  will  be  a 
lifeless  (tasteless)  cheese,  and  so  it  w^ould  be  if  It 
were  pressed  lightly. 

'<  Should  the  animal  heat  be  allowed  to  pass  oflT 
from  the  morning's  milk  T 

The  most  perfect  affinity  should  be  maintained 
among  the  constituent  parts  of  milk  that  is  curded  or 
worked  together,  throughout,  that  it  may  not  waste 
in  working;  and  plague  in  curing.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  all  should  be  cooled  and  warmed  alike. 
A.  L.  FfSH. — Litchfield,  Herkimer  co.,  JV.  F.,  1849. 

BENEFIT  OF  AGRIOULTtTRAL   PAFEB8. 


Friend  Moorb  : — I  send  you  pay  for  thirty  copies 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  It  is  all  I  can  find,  in 
this  place,  that  wish  to  subscribe  for  an  agricultural 
paper;  many  more,  I  am  satisfied  would,  were  they 
not  ignorant  of  its  value.  There  is  certainly  a  vast 
difference  in  the  cultivation  of  two  farms,  and  fixturcss 
about  them,  where  the  one  is  done  by  a  man  who 
regularly  reads  an  agricultural  journal,  and  the  other 
by  one  who  reads  nothing  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  there  are  so  many  in 
this  county  that  read  nothing  on  this  subject.  There 
are  farmers  of  *my  acquaintance  who  refuse  \p  sub- 
scribe for  your  journal  for  the  reason  that  their  crop 
of  wheat  failed  the  past  year. 

I  know  two  men  owning  farms  joining  each  other 
in  the  town  of  — .  One  of  them  has  been  a 
constant  subscriber  to  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  His  fences,  barns,  stables  and  far- 
ming implements  are  as  they  should  be;  his  stock 
well  provided  for;  his  farm  produces  bountifully. 
The  other  knows  enough  about  farming  without  read- 
ing; or,  in  other  words,  does  not  wish  to  be  a  book 
farmer;  and  his  farm  shows  it  to  any  who  may  pass 
that  way,  for  it  is  enclosed  with  the  poorest  fence  in 
the  town;  his  farming  implements  (what  few  he  has) 
are  in  proportion.  He  has  no  shelter  for  his  cattle 
but  the  broadside  of  his  barn,  or  a  small  stack  of 
straw;  he  has  nograinery  in  either  of  his  barns,  and 
was  necessitated  this  winter  to  loan  the  use  of  one 
from  his  better  managing  neighbor,  to  store  a  small 
crop  of  wheat  which  he  did  not  get  threshed  in  time 
for  fall  market.  The  former  works  upon  good  sound 
theory,  and  it  gives  him  pleasure  and  profit — the 
latter,  of  necessity,  and  if  he  happens  to  have  a  good 
crop,  (though  he  seldom  does)  he  is  a  lucky  man. 
And,  friend  Moore,  it  is  univcrf-ully  the  case,  as  far 
as  my  acquaintance  extends,  that  those  farmers  who 
read  the  most  are  the  closest  and  most  accurat?  ob- 
servers, and  universally  get  the  *hcst  pay  for  ihoir 
labor  and  capital  invested.  A  FriknI)  or  Improve- 
ment.— Seneca  Co,,  A*.  F.,  1849. 
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A  Nfw  Manuue. — Ilol)rrt  Bryson,  Esq.,  of  (-umbcrland 
C'»iiiiiy,  about  ciijlu  miles  from  Harri«!l)urgli,  has  beon  oxpe- 
riiii'iuiug  for  ilio  I.isi  ton  years,  to  mako  exhausiod  tan-bark 
av  lilahlo  i;n(]  vnhmble  «••  n  manure.  Hi'sides  his  nmgniti- 
e<'iit  farm,  he  likewi^fo  rirrios  on  the  tanning  business.  Fi- 
ll illy,  ailnr  a  great  deal  of  expense  nnd  many  failures,  he 
h  iH  succH'odid  in  di>cj)vering  n  method  of  producing  from 
ili(^  l^n.  an  otrrritMil  minure.  This  is  hist  plan:  Ho  has  his 
tin  wIu'C'UhI  out  on  to  a  level  pi«*ce  of  ground,  and  leveled 
t>lT,  two  or  three  feet  thick.  Over  this  he  spreads  a  hiyer  of 
two  or  three  inc.lirs  of  iiine,  and  over  that  again  a  stratum  of 
liMi,  then  a  layer  of  lime,  and  so  on.  He  lets  thtJ  beds  pre- 
p.irod  remain  for  two  years:  at  the  end  of  this  time  he  finds 
Inrnsi'lf  in  posso.^hion  of  a  bod  of  manure,  the  efl'-'cts  of 
which  upon  the  land,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  tl»e  rich- 
ii'-ss  <  f  n-*  prod'ict  and  the  durable  fertility  wiiich  it  imparts. 
—  l.d-t  azler  Co.,  Pa.,  Fanner. 

Tkopkr  .Sklkction  of  Stock. — At  a  late  agricultumi 
(li^ciKs.sion  in  Derbyshire,  Mr.  G.  Greaves  remarked  that  tlio 
( 'loi^c  of  a  breed  of  stork  was  as  important  as  the  manage- 
ment. It  seemed  to  him  that  enough  attention  was  seldom 
p  li'l  to  the  pariiculnr  kind  of  produce  it  was  intended  to  ob- 
uiiri  from  stock.  The  same  breed  did  not  answer  for  feeding 
vml  tor  the  d  liry  too;  for  the  early  maturity  of  stock  and 
tlit'  propt'nsity  to  f  itlen,  wero  most  observable  whenLhe  go- 
II 'la^ivc  fjuc'iions  were  not  so  perfect,  whereas  the  good 
niiik  r  wo#  almost  always  a  good  breeder.  For  early  feed- 
in  i  Ntork.  it  would  always  bo  advantageous  to  mix  good 
ii.irsiii'r  dames  with  .<4ires  that  had  a  groat  tendency  to  fat- 
iiMi.  He  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  feeding  stock  should  be 
k'  pi  well  whon  young;  but  oalvcd  intended  for  the  dairy, 
nn.l  ewe  lamb.<)  for  the  breeding  flock,  should  not  be  made 
{ui.—CuHivator. 

\  Fkkak  of  Natl'rk. — A  comraanication  in  the  Bo«ton 
Courk'r  from  the  luc  editor  of  that  paper,  Mr.  Buckingham, 
5:  it(  s  that  Mr.  William  Carter,  of  Cambridge,  hasn  healthy 
;:inl  woil-formed  c;ilf,  having  a  coat  of  u;oo/ instend  of  hairl 
'I'll  re  is  no  perceptible  dillerence  in  the  appearance  of  the 
tiMiinal's  hide,  from  tlial  of  a  sheep  of  the  same  age.  fJke 
liio  sheep,  the  face  and  lower  part  of  the  legs  ore  covered 
with  Mbort  and  not  very  pliant  hair;  the  rest  of  the  body  has 
o  ovorin^  of  wool,  which,  to  all  appearance,  may  oSbrd  as 
liberal  a  ileece  as  a  true  Saxon  or  Merino. 

Camkliwa  Satita. — Some  of  the  Georgia  planters,  for 
want  oi  sufficient  encouragement  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
C'Uion-plant,  are  beginning  to  give  attention  to  the  culture 
of  Cumelina  Sativa,  (or  gold  of  pleasure.)  an  unctions  seed 
rcHombling  flax-seed,  from  which  oil  is  expressed  in  the  same 
rn  inner  as  from  flax-seed.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
but  well  adapted  to  our  southern  climate.  It  is  an  annual 
growing  from  two  and  a  half  to  throe  feet  high,  and  yields  a 
large  and  certain  crop.  It  ia  already  in  demand  in  thia 
country. 

Worth  Trtikg  For. — The  London  Athenaeum  says  that 
the  Belgian  Government  has  instituted  two  prizes  of  five 
thousand  francs,  With  a  gold  medal  and  one  thousand  francs 
respectively  ;  the  first  for  the  best  work  on  general  agricul- 
ture, the  second  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  disease  of  tlie  po- 
tatoes. Foreigners  are  invited  to  compete,  and  manuscripts 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  before  the  1st  of 
January  in  next  year. 

Extensive  Coal  Fikld. — The  great  central  coal  field  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  covers  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles, 
or  44.8  10,000  square  acres — six  times  the  area  of  all  the  coal 
fields  of  Great  Britaiir :  and  yet,  this  vast  supply  is  seldom 
taken  into  the  account,  when  estimates  are  made  of  the  coal 
resources  of  the  United  States. 

SiNCfULAR  MoDK  OF  Kfepino  Fish  ALIVE. — Those  wor- 
thy individuals  who  take  delight  in  Izaak  Walton's  art.  and 
who.  moreover,  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  the  result  or  their 
sp-irtH  to  their  epicurean  acquaintances,  must  learn  an  indis- 
prn^lde  piece  of  information,  viz.:  how  to  keep  fish  fresh. 
'Y\\\H  may  be  done  by  soaking  the  soft  part  of  bread  in  bran- 
dy, and  inserting  it  into  the  gill  of  the  fish,  while  it  is  yet 
alive,  and  afterwards  sprinkling  it  over  gently  with  brandy. 
I'hu^  prepared,  and  carefully  pocked  in  straw,  the  fish  will 
k*(?p  alive  ten  or  twele  days,  as  may  be  proved  by  putting 
ii  in  fresh  water  at  the  end  of  that  lime,  when,  after  a  few 
hours'  immer:*ion,  it  will  recover  from  its  protracted  drunk- 
enness.— London  Literary  OazetU, 


Rules  for  Raising  Podltry. — 1.  All  young  chickens, 
ducks  and  turkeys,  should  be  kept  under  cover,  out  of  the 
weather,  during  rainy  seasons. 

2.  Twice  or  thnce  a  week,  pepper,  shallots,  shivcs  or  gar- 
lic, should  be  mixed  up  with  ther  food. 

3.  A  small  lump  of  assnftetida  should  bo  placed  in  the  pan 
in  which  their  water  is  given  them  to  drink. 

4.  Whenever  they  manifest  disease,  by  the  drooping  of 
the  wings  or  any  other  outward  sign  qf  ill  health,  a  little  as- 
safetida,  broken  into  small  lumi>s,  should  be  mixed  with 
their  food. 

5.  Chickens  which  are  kept  from  the  dunghills  while 
young,  seldom  have  the  gapes;  therefore  it  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  those  who  have  the  chargo  of  them,  so  to  confine  the 
hens  us  to  preclude  their  young  from  the  range  of  barn  or 
stable  yards. 

6.  Should  any  of  the  chickens  have  the  gapes,  mix  up 
small  portions  of  assafuBtida,  rhubarb  and  pepper,  in  fresh 
butter,  and  give  each  chicken  as  much  of  the  mixture  as  will 
lie  upon  one-half  the  bowl  of  a  small  teaspoon. 

7.  For  ihe /)//>,  the  following  treatment  is  judicious:  Take 
off  the  indurated  covering  on  the  point  of  the  tongue,  and 
give  twice  a  day  for  two  or  three  days,  a  piece  of  garlic  the 
size  of  a  pea.  If  garlic  can  not  be  obtained,  onion,  shallot, 
or  sliivos  will  answer,  and  if  neither  of  these  be  convenient, 
two  grains  of  black  pepper,  to  bo  given  in  fresh  butter,  w  ill  , 
answer. 

8.  For  the  snujfies,  the  same  remedies  as  for  the  gapes  will 
be  found  highly  curative;  but,  in  addition  to  them,  it  will  be 
nece.s.sary  to  melt  a  little  assafcetida  in  fresd  butter,  and  rub 
the  chicken  about  the  nostrils,  taking  care  to  clean  them  out. 

9.  Grown-up  ducks  are  sometimes  taken  off  rapidly  by 
convul.<>ions.  In  such  coses,  four  drops  of  rhubarb,  and  four 
grains  of  cayenne  pepper,  mixed  in  fresh  butter,  sho::ld  be 
administered.  Lust  year  we  lost  several  by  this  duiease,  and 
this  year  the  same  symptoms  manifested  themselves  among 
them;  but  wo  arrested  the  malady  without  loosing  a  single 
duck,  by  a  dose  of  the  above  medicine  to  such  as  were  ill. 
One  of  the  ducks  was  at  the  time  paralyzed,  but  was  tlius 
saved. 

Vinegar. — Many  &milies  purchase  their  vinegar  at  a 
very  considerable  annual  expense:  some  "  make  Jo"  with 
a  very  indilferent  article;  and  others,  for  want  of  a  little 
knowledge  and  less  industry,  go  without.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  however,  to  be  at  all  times  suppliefl  with  good  vine. 
gat,  and  that  too  without  much  expense.  The  juice  of  one 
bushel  of  sugar  beets,  worth  twenty-rive  cents,  and  which 
any  farmer  can  raise  wi^out  cost,  will  make  from  five  to  bix 
gallons  of  vinegar,  equal  to  the  best  made  of  cider-or  wine. 
Grate  tlio  beets,  having  first  washed  them,  and  express  the 
juice  in  a  cheese  press,  or  in  many  other  ways,  which  a  lit- 
tle ingenuity  can  suggest,  and  put  the  liquor  into  an  empty 
barrel;  cover  the  bung  with  gauze,  and  set  it  in  the  sun, 
ai}d  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use. — Farmer's 
Adoocate, 

Chkss — TRAifSMUTATioif. — ^Reading  the  article  with  the 
above  caption  in  your  poper  this  morning,  taken  from  tho 
Genesee  Farmer,  I  send  you  the  following  for  insertion  in  the 
.Advertiser,  or  for  the  flames,  as  you  think  proper: 

In  reply  to  H.  W.,  of  China,  N.  Y.,  I  know  from  my  own 
experience,  and  from  the  experience  of  others,  that  mowing 
or  feeding  ofiT  wheat  in  the  spring  will  not  always  change  it 
to  chess,  nor  do  I  believe  it  ever  will.  I  believe  the  wheat 
was  mown  or  fed,  as  stated,  but  do  not  believe  the  wheat 
was  turned  to  chess.  I  think  Simeon  J.  Barrett  mistook  a 
small  grain  of  shrunk  wheat  for  choss.  If  you  publish  this, 
I  may  send  you  another  communication  on  the  subject. — 
Detroit  Advertiser. 

Agricultural  Fair  in  Michigait. — The  Stote  of  Michi- 
gan, following  the  example  of  New  York,  has  organized  a 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  first  Fair  is  to  be  held  in 
Detroit  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September  next,  provided  a 
suflicient  sum  of  money  shall  be  raised  there  to  defray  tho 
local  expenses.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  amount, 
not  exceeding  ffSOO,  will  be  p«^mptly  subscribed.  We  con- 
gratulate our  Michigan  friends  ^  •  this  enterprise,  and  antici- 
pate from  it,  if  energetically  ana  liciously  prosecuted,  the 
most  beneficial  results.  No  State  in  he  Uni^n  is  more  fa- 
vorably situated  for  profitable  agriculture  than  Michigan. — 
Her  soil  is  fertile,  her  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and  al- 
most surrounded  as  she  is  by  \yater,  she  bos,  in  connection 
with  her  extended  system  of  internal  improvements,  and 
navigable  streams,  uuiiurpassed  fecilitiesfor  sending  hertur- 
plus  products  to  market. — Buffido  Com.  Ado, 
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HARDY  FLOWBHUTG  TREES  AND  SB^TTBS. 

This  is  the  seasoo  of  the  Flowbrs'  Triumph.  No 
matter  how  indifferent  man  may  profess  to  be  to  their 
influence;  he  may  wish  to  banish  them  from  the  world 
as  vselessj  and  substitute  in  thoir  place  what  he  calls 
useful.  He  may  boast  his  want  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment—his insensibility  to  the  charms  of  grace  and 
beauty — ^he  may  proclaim  his  own  ignorance,  and 
glory  in  his  own  shame;— yet  that  man  remains  to  be 
found  whose  feelings  are  not  touched,  and  his  heart 
captivated  by  tiie  lily  and  the  rose,  and  their  compan- 
ions in  beauty.  He  has  not  traveled  far  on  his  jour- 
ney through  life,  who  has  not  stopped  to  do  homage 
to  the  flowers. 

,  This  is  not  only  the  season  of  the  Flowers'  Tri- 
umph, but  it  is  the  season  that  awards  the  diligent 
cultivator  a  hundred  fold  for  all  his  toils.  Many  who 
had  resolved  on  better  things,  have  now  bitterly  to 
lament  that  the  spring  is  gone,  the  season  of  flowers 
come,  and  their  grounds  present  the  same  unsightly 
appearance  as  in  former  years,  while  those  of  their 
neighbors  literally  <'  hud  and  blossom  as  ike  rostJ^ 

The  following  are  a  few  select  Trees  and  Shrubs 
that  have  bloomed  during  the  month  of  June: 

The  While  flowering  Horse  Chestnut^  is  a  noble 
tree,  considered  in  all  respects— /orm,  foUage  and 
flowers — entirely  free  from  disease  of  any  sort,  and 
flourishing  in  all  soils  and  situations.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  favorite  for  street,  park  and  door- 
yard  planting.  It  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  the 
Button-wood,  which  is  rapidly  dying  off  from  some 
disease  that  has  been  preying  on  it  for  a  few  years 
past.  Nothing  surpasses  the  beauty  of  a  fine  Horse 
chestnut  in  bloom.  The  dense  and  luxuriant  mass 
of  foUagre  form  a  rich  back  ground  for  the  flowers 
which  rise  up  in  spikes  a  foot  or  so  in  length.  There 
are  red  and  yellow  flowering  species,  and  several  rare 
varieties,  but  whilst  all  are  desirable  for  large  collec- 
tions, none  of  them  equal  the  common  or  white  flow- 
ering for  general  planting.  Propagated  from  seeds 
Elanted  either  fall  or  spring ;  the  rare  ones  are 
udded  or  graded  on  the  common. 

The  Mountain  Ask  is  another  beautiful  tree  of  a 
habit  similar  to  the  preceding — ^that  is,  with  a  round 
or  regular  shaped  head.  The  foliage  is  small  but 
dense.  The  flowers  appear  in  umbels,  like  those  of 
the  carrot  or  parsnip,  and  are  succeeded  by  clusters 
of  reddish  yellow  berries,  that  coustitute  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  this  tree,  in  the  Autumn.  There  are  two 
species  commonly  cultivated,  the  one  European  and 
the  other  American.  The  European  has  the  most 
compact  and  regular  habit ;  small,  but  greater  density 
of  foilage,  and  smaller  and  deeper  colored  fruit.  The 
American  is  more  spreading  or  irregular  in  habitp— 
large  foilage  and  fruit.  Each  has  a  roauty  of  its  own, 
suited  to  mfierent  testes  and  positions  in  a  diflbrent 
landscape.  WeUke  the*,  both.  ThejT  grow  rapidly 
enough  to  suit  any  o^'  of  moderate  patience.  The 
berries  are  gatherer'.  lU  the  Autumn,  the  pulp  washed 
0%  and  the  dbeds  buried  in  a  dry  soil  or  sand  for  a 
year  before  planting.  Most  of  the  seeds  of  the 
American  species  will  grow  the  first  year,  if  scalded. 
It  is  usually  said  of  this  tree,  and  truly,  that  <'  it  needs 
no  pruning  and  is  never  out  of  shapo.'' 
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The  Flowering  Ash,  (Omus  earopasus.) — ^This 
tree,  although  long  cultivated,  is  by  no  means  com- 
mon— ^yet  it  well  deserves  a  place  among  select  trees. 
It  grows  vigorously  and  with  moderate  rapidity.  It 
forms  a  round  dense  head — foilage,  deep  green  and 
glossy — and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  greenish  whitei^ 
are  produced  in  large  clusters  about  the  middle  of  June. 
It  is  usually  graft^  on  the  common  species  of  Ash. 

The  Laimmum,  or  Golden  Chain,  is  one  of  the 
most  eleeant  trees.  It  has  a  spreading,  irregular 
habit,  ricn  deep  green  foilage,  ana  pendulous  racemes 
six  to  twelve  inches  long,  of  golden  yellow  blossoms. 
There  are  two  species,  the  common  and  the  Scotek, 
that  resemble  each  other  ;  the  latter  flowers  a  week 
or  so  later.  '  There  is  also  a  purple  variety,  with 
pendulos  flower  spikes  like  the  others,  but  of  a  reddish 
purple  eolor,  with  a  yellow  tin^e.  These  three  make 
trees  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  Of  the  same  genus 
(cytussuB,)  there  are  many  dwarf  and  pendulous 
growing  species,  with  white,  yellow  and  purple 
flowers,  that  make  very  pretty  border  shrubs,  and 
when  grafted  on  the  common  sorts,  four  to  six  feet 
high,  make  charming  little  trees  for  a  lawn.  Of  these 
we  have  now  before  us  the  purpureusj  with  slender 
branches  and  delicate,  pretty  blossoms;  tr\florus,  three 
flowered — ^yellow  flowers  in  great  profusion;  falcatuSf 
or  sickle  podded,  also  yellow.  The  common  sort, 
first  nameo,  is  propagated  from  seeds,  as  the  locust; 
the  others  are  increased  by  j^railing,  budding  or  lay- 
ering. While  speaking  of  these  we  may  mention 
anouer  fine  plant  akin  to  them,  the  common  or  Scotch 
Broom — a  shrub  that  grows  six  or* eight  feet  high, 
small  leaves,  and  bright  golden  yellow  flowers,  now, 
(June  16,)  in  full  bloom.  Raised  from  seeds,  also, 
or  layers,  as  may  be  convenient. 

Flowering  TTionw.^-These  rank  among  the  finest 
spring  or  June  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
Double  White  has  ite  flowers  in  large  clusters  of 
charming  little  double,  pure  white  blossoms,  chang^ing 
to  pink  as  they  decay.  The  Double  Scarlet,  is  quite 
rare,  only  different  in  color  from  the  preceding.  Then 
there  is  the  single  pink,  and  single  scarlet;  the  centre 
of  the  flowers  of  both  is  white,  and  adds  much  to  their 
beauty.  They  have  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the 
English  Harwthom.  We  hold  all  these  to  be  indis- 
pensable in  a  nice  collection  of  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs.  They  are  increased,  like  fruit  trees,  by  graft- 
ing or  budding  on  the  common  thorns.  We  see  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  hedges  of  these  beau- 
tiful thorns.  Thoy  can  be  propagated  by  budding 
rapidly,  and  at  one  year  from  the  bud  will  be  fit  for 
hedge  rows;  and,  if  mixed  with  Privet,  to  fill  up  spa- 
ces, we  think  that,  for  the  enclosure  of  lawns,  S£c., 
where  beautywould  be  desirable^  these  would  be  just 
the  thing.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  a  hedge  of  these  I)ouble  White  and  Scarlet 
thorns,  in  full  blossom,  enclosing  a  bright  green  lawn. 
The  While  Fringe,  (Chionanthus  virginica,)  now 
(June  18)  in  full  bloom — a  distinct  and  beautiful 
shrub  or  small  tree,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  with  very 
large,  glossy  foliage,  and  pure  white,  delicate  flowers, 
resembling  cut  paper.  It  is  increased  from  seeds, 
but  they  will  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they 
ffrow.  It  may  be  grafted  on  the  common  ash.  It 
loves  a  moist  soil.  In  ite  own  class  of  trees  it  has 
CO  rival. 

The  Spiraeas  are  a  fine  class  of  shrubs,  ranging 
from  about  two  or  three  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  ana 
bearing  immense  numbers  of  beautiful  clusters  of 
white  flowers.    The  Spiraa  IcmceokUa  is  the  most 
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charming  of  all.  Ite  cliistera  of  bloEsonu  of  the  pur- 
cat  white,  cootraGting  with  its  bright  greon  leaves, 
presents  a  picture  enough  to  enrapture  the  lover  of 
earth's  beauties  and  stir  a,  chord  of  feeling  in  the 
most  senseless  heart 

The  Rose  Acaria  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  descrviug  a 
place  in  every  collection.  The /itVooare  well  known, 
and  the  common  purple  and  white  generally  tultiva- 
ted.  The  Pemon  Ptiiji/f,  WkiU  Pcrtian,  and  Mi- 
mosa leaved  are  fine  and  rare  sorts. 


HIHTS  FOR  JULY. 


Sbr  that  your  DabliBB  are  carefully  tied  up  i 
stakes,  and  all  superfluous  shoots  taken  off.  Wi 
ter  plentifully  in  case  of  drouth,  and  hai-e  an  e) 
to  the  attacks  of  insecta — and  iu  a  little  while  they 
will  pay  you  liberally  for  the  attention. 

Plants  that  are  headed  out,  iu  masses — such 
Verbenat,  Rose*,  Pelmiai,  Phloxes,  iic.,  require 
tcntion.     The  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  bate 
the  ground  entirely  covered  by  a  m&sa  of  foliage  and 
flowers.     To  secure   this,  the  shoots   must  be  laid 
down,  and  where  necessary,  alaked  to  the  ground. 

Tie  ^  neatly  all  Herbaceous  Plants.  Cut  off 
withered  dower-stems,  and  keep  your  beds  free  from 

Pamr. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  st 
berry  beds  should  be  thoroughly  free  of  weeds,  and 
of  the  runners,  if  the  beds  are  young;  but  if  old, 
plant  out  good  strong  runners  for  a  new  bed, 
spade  down  the  old  ones.  Choose  damp,  cloudj' 
weather  for  thia;-  and  if  you  can  find  such  weather, 
no  matter  how  soon  you  "fix"  your  strawberry  bed. 

Pear  trees  for  Pyramids,  should  have  their  side- 
shoots  pinched  to  keep  them  in  shape.  It  is  much 
better  than  a  heavy  pruning  in  spring  or  winter, 
which  Induces  such  vigorous  growth  as  usually 
retards  bearing.  Ihvarf  and  Pyraiiadal  Cherries, 
and  indeed  all  Garden  or  dwarf  trees,  ere  much  bet- 
ter for  this  summer  pinching,  as  it  in  a  great  meas- 
ure obviates  the  necessity  of  a  pruning  the  follow- 
ing spring,  and  hastens  hearing. 

In  raising  standard  trees,  the  side  branches  should 
never  be  wholly  removed  until  the  stem  has  acquired 
strength  and  proportion.  When  they  are  removed, 
the  tree  becomes  lop-heam/,  and  unable  to  support 
itself.  Pinching  occasionally  these  side  branches 
keeps  them  in  balance  and  asaists  the  tree  in  acqui- 
ring strength  where  it  is  needed. 


Effects  or  the  cold  aitd  i 

Pbach. — In  the  month  of  June  every  year  the  young 
leaves  of  the  peach  tree,  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
cbanges  of  temperature,  as  we  suppose.  Some  hold 
the  opinion,  that  it  is  caused  by  insects,  hut  we  think 
without  good  reason.  This  season  it  has  been  much 
more  injurious  to  the  trees  in  this  vicinity  than  wa 
have  ever  known  it  to  be  before.  The  leaves  have 
been  wholly  effected,  becoming  swollen,  thick,  heavy 
and  crumpled,  and  will  all  drop.  The  trees  have  suf- 
fered greatly  from  it,  particularly  large  trees  of  bear- 
ing size.  In  many  cases  the  sap  has  become  dis- 
eased and  is  producing  what  is  known  as  the  "  gum," 
to  which  all  the  stone  fruit  trees  are  liable. 

We  can  think  of  no  other  cause  for  this  malady 
than  our  cold  and  eiceedin^ly  wet  weather  in  May 
anJ  June.  Our  trees  in  this  region,  passed  Ihroueh 
ihe  si'voro  winter  unscathed.    They  blossomed  well, 


set  their  fruit  abundantly,  and  had  commenced  grow- 
ing vigotoualy.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  crop  will  be  lost  through  diis 
malady.  Trees  that  have  sufiered  in  this  way  will 
require  particular  attention,  or  in  many  cases  they 
may  be  lost  entirely.  As  soon  as  the  disease  termin- 
ates, (which  will  be  when  the  weather  becomes 
steadily  warm,)  and  the  tree  begius  to  grow  again, 
the  parts  most  affected,  and  «ll  feeble  or  diseased 
branche?,  or  parts  of  branches,  should  be  removed,  so 
as  to  encourage  the  production  of  vigorous,  healthy 
wood  for  next  year's  hearing. 

It  may  he  added,  that  as  far  as  we  have  observed, 
young  nursery  trees  do  not  seem  to  suBfer  more  than 
to  be  slightly  retarded  iu  their  growth.  The  shoots 
made  by  the  buds  inserted  last  season  are  generally 
not  affected  at  ell. 


THB  REMOPHTU. 


all  dwarf  annuals  for  tne  border,  or  for  masses  on  a 
lawn.  Its  foliage  is. delicate  aw!  fine,  and  its  flow- 
ers of  a  beautiful  blue.  It  blooms  in  great  profu- 
sion, and  a  long  time.  We  extract  the  following 
notice  from  the  Horticultural  Magazine  (English.) 
There  ia  another  new  and  rare  one,  maculata,  of  a 
fine  dark  violet,  with  a  white  spot  in  the  margin  of 
the  petal,  worthy  a  place  among  the  select  annuals: 

This  IB  a   .howy 
annual  of  a  dwarf 


ye,oad  doeplycut 

leave).     Iu    geeda 

ybeaownstdif.  , 


at  the  end  of  i 

iteiaber;    for   if' 

will  bloom  very 
early  in  ipring,  and 
Inoae  »wn  m  ihs 

ing  will  coiDe  in- 

flower  by    tb« 

a  the  aulumn- 
.  m  onea  decline. 
The  young  planb 
will  bear  rsmava], 
bui  I  prefer  lowing 
them  where  Ihey 
bloom;  there 

faann  in  plantir^ 
out  the  few  Uisl 
you  take  up  from 
1  patch  when  they 

ihickly:  and   aome 

gaidaneri     make 

them  regularly  patted  planta,  and  theraibre  aow  all  in  one 

ilBce.  and  poi  oS  or  plant  out  b[  pletaure.  Thejr  are  very 
leautiful  till  Lhey  begin  to  atnuglo  along  the  ground,  when, 
Lltbougb  they  tull  keep  flowenag  a  lillle,  I  ahould  advise 

you  10  pull  ihem  up  lo  make  room  fbr  aomething  belter. 

Afflii.— (A.  T.,  Mich.)     The  Mother  and  Melon  apple* 


w  Uie     Wagoner,"  which  ij 
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EFFEOTS  OF  THE  FAST  WINTER  ON  TBEES. 


From  many  portions  of  the  Western  States  we 
have  information  that  the  severity  of  last  winter  has 
been  exceedingly  distructive  to  trees.  A  friend  in 
Illinois,  pays  : — **  Ml  of  our  orchard  peaches,  and 
most  of  our  choice  cherries,  (and  we  had  '  a  good 
few '  of  them,  as  our  Yorkshire  neighbor  says,)  are 

dead — defunct,  uinter-killed  ;  not  blighted  a  la , 

but  killed  by  cold.  And  manv,  too  many,  of  o<ir 
pears  are  in  the  same  fix,  and  eke  some.  Our  two  or 
three  years  old  nursery  peaches  mostly  dead,  and  one 
year  old  two-thirds  dead,  and  last  years  buds  half 
dead.  Most  of  the  native  seedlings  still  alive,  and 
on  the  lower  limbs  (which  were  buried  in  snow,) 
there  were  abundance  of  flowers,  and  will  be  some 
fruit.  Mr. ,  of  Wisconsin,  writes  me  that  near- 
ly all  of  his  pears  and  plums  in  the  nursery  are  dead, 
and  also  many  apples." 

The  nursery  business  here  has  quite  enough  of 
toil  and  trouble  for  us,  but  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
portions  of  the  west,  how  must  it  be?  What  a 
thorough  cure  Luch  experience  as  the  above  would  be 
for  some  persons  who  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a 
delusive  idea  that  the  nursery  business  is  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  and  delightful  in  the  world.  Before 
they  get  into  it  they  dream  of  Fruits  and  Flowers, 
pleasure  and  riches  ;  after  they  get  fairly  embarked 
in  the  matter,  they  sometimes  dream  of  excessive  cold, 
heat,  frosty  snoWy  hail-storms^  blight,  inseets,  rain, 
drought,  and  a  thousand  other  thmgs  that  annoy  the 
poor  cultivator. 

In  Western  New  York  we  had  a  remarkably  se- 
vere winter,  but  vegetation  seemed  to  suffer  very 
little.  We  have  not  seen  a  single  tree,  old  or  young, 
winter  killed.  Pawlonias,  AQantus,  Catalpas  and 
other  tender  trees  are  quite  uninjured.  Young 
Deodar  Cedars,  Auracarias,  and  other  evergreens 
planted  out  last  summer,  and  not  protected  at  all  dur- 
ing the  hardest  part  of  the  winter,  are  perfectly  safe. 
Roses  generally,  had  more  of  their  tops  winter  killed 
than  usual,  but  this  has  done  them  very  little  harm. 

Fruit  trees  are  very  promising,  as  we  stated  in  the 
June  number.  Apricots,  Nectarins,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Apples,  and  indeed  all  the  fruits,  are  bearing  at  this 
moment,  an  abundant  crop.  The  young  trees  in  the 
nursery  never  looked  better.  The  buds  of  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  and  indeed  all  the  fruits  look  unusually 
well.  This  is  a  great  contrast  with  the  state  of 
things  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  &&c.,  which  our  friends 
communicate. 

Culture  of  Orchards. — ^It  is  an  indispensable 
requisite,  in  all  young  orchards,  to  keep  the  ground 
mellow  and  loose  by  cultivation  ;  at  least  for  tbe  first 
few  years,  until  the  trees  are  well  established.  In- 
deed, of  two  adjoining  orchards,  one  planted  and  kept 
in  grass,  and  the  other  plowed  for  the  first  five  years, 
there  will  be  an  incredible  difference  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  Not  only  will  these  trees  show  rich  dark 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  clean  smooth  stems,  while  those 
neglected  will  have  a  starved  and  pickly  look,  but  the 
size  of  the  trees  in  the  cultivated  orchard  will  be 
treble  that  of  the  others  at  the  end  of  tliis  time,  and 
a  tree  in  one  will  be  ready  to  bear  an  abundant  crop, 
before  the  other  has  commenced  yielding  a  peck  of 
g-ood  fruit.  Fallow  crops  are  the  best  for  orchards, , 
— potatoes,  vines,  buckwheat,  roots,  Indian  com,  and 
the  like.  An  occasional  crop  of  grass,  or  grain  may 
be  taken. — Downing. 


ANSWER  TO  OORHESPONDENTS. 


Degeneract  of  Apples   by,  continued  GRAFTiNa. — ^I 

have  been  informed  by  some  of  our  oldevt  innabitanta,  that 
the  uniform  effect  of  grafting  successively  from  a  graft,  is,  de- 
generacy of  the  fruit;  that  the  degeneracy  commences  with 
the  third  remove  firom  the  parent  stock,  and  is  increased  with 
each  successive  departure:  Thus  the  fruit  of  a  fj^^afk  taken 
from  a  seedling  stock,  is  better  than  the  original;  that  the 
fruit  of  a  ^raft  taken  from  this  ^aft,  will  be  about  equal  to 
the  precedmg;  but  that  the  fruit  of  a  graft  taken  from  this 
latter,  will  be  inferior  to  the  preceding;  and  that  the  neit 
will  be  still  worse,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Query, — Is  it  al- 
ways so?  '  H. 

No,  not  alieays  so,  nor  so  in  any  case.  What  would  be  the 
natural  result  of  this  law  of  degeneracy?  Why,  it  is  plain 
that  our  best  apples  would,  in  perhaps  fifty  years  from  the 
seed,  be  no  better  than  crabs.  Bad  modes  of  propagating, 
the  use  of  bad  stock,  bad  culture,  &c.,  &c.,  causes  degene- 
ration in  trees,  and  consequently  in  the  fruit;  but  grafting 
alone,  under  proper  circumstances,  does  not,  nor  never  has, 
caused  degeneracy.  On  the  contrary  it  may,  and  in  many 
cases  does,  ^atly  contribute  to  the  amelioration  of  fruits, 
as  most  cultivators  very  well  know. 

Garden  Snail  or  Slug. — Can  you  inform  us  of  any 
remedy  for  the  snail?  Many  of  our  gardens  in  Palmyra  ore 
badly  infested  with  them.  They  cut  down  our  cabbage 
plants,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  squashes,  com,  pumpkins  and 
choice  flower  seed  plants,  almost  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them 
out  of  the  ground.  They  appear  early  in  morning  and  eve- 
ning, by  hundreds.  The  first  we  saw  of  them  was  last  sea- 
son, destroying  our  cabbages. 

We  have  tried  ashes  and  lime,  and  for  a  time  it  mokes 
them  writhe  in  pain,  but  soon  appears  to  loose  its  strength 
and  they  cease  to  mind  it.  Our  borders  ore  also  troubled 
with  blnck  ants,  largo  and  small.  Any  information  in  the 
Farmer  will  greatly  oblige  many  here,  and  elsewhere  as  I 
leorn.    R.  G.  Pardee. — Paimyroy  N.  Y.,  1849. 

AiR-slacked  lime  can  hardly  fail  to  destroy  the  slup.  It 
should  be  applied  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening,  or 
after  a  rain.  Lime  water  and  other  caustic  solutions  arc  used 
Hometimes  with  success.  We  have  seen  it  suggested  some 
where  to  place  at  short  distances  through  the  garden,  small 
heaps  of  bran.  The  slugs  assemble  round  these  and  can  the 
more  easily  be  killed.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  a  great 
many  may  be  destroyed  in  the  shade  of  garden  fences,  plants, 
or  other  objects  al)out  the  garden. 

Anis  ore  destroyed  by  inundating  their  retreats  with  strong 
salt  loater,  boiling  watery  or  water  and  oil.  To  prevent  them 
from  injuring  fruit,  a  ring  of  some  sticky  substance  like 
paint,  may  be  put  around  the  tree,  and  renewed,  to  prevent 
their  ascent — or  a  band  of  wool,  or  some  such  material,  will 
effect  the  same  object.  If  they  once  get  into  a  tree  they 
can  be  trapped  with  vials  of  sweetened  water  hung  among 
the  brancliea. 

Earlt  Richmond  Cherrt  Seeds. — (T.  F.)  We  know 
of  no  reason  why  good  well  ripened  seed  should  not  grow. 
Your  fiiilure  may  be  owing  to  some  mismanagement  in  sav- 
ing the  seed  ;  sometimes  we  fail  entirely  with  the  Mazzard 
and  others.  The  seeds  of  all  cherries  should  either  be  sown 
immediately  when  gathered,  or  be  cleaned  of  the  pulp  and 
put  away  in  earth  or  sand  till  planting  time. 

The  Apple  Tree  Borer. — (A  Subscriber,  Windsor,  N. 
Y.)  This  is  no  doubt,  the  insect  you  have  found  in  your 
trees.  The  larvae  is  thus  described  by  Harris,  in  his  "  Trea- 
tise on  Insects"  ' — ''  Whitish  ^rubs  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
tapering  a  little  from  the  first  nng  to  the  end  of  tlie  body. — 
Tue  hc»d  is  small,  homy  and  brown  ;  the  first  ring  much 
larger  than  the  others,  the  next  two  are  very  short  and  with 
the  first,  are  covered  with  punctures  and  very  minute  hairs: 
the  following  rings  to  the  tenth  inclusive,  are  each  fhrnished 
on  t^e  upper  and  under  side,  with  two  fleshy  warts  situated 
dose  together,  and  destitute  of  the  little  rasp  like  teeth  tliat 
are  usually  found  in  the  grubs  of  the  other  Capricorn  beetles; 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  rings  are  very  short,  no  appearance 
of  logs  can  be  seen,  even  with  a  magnifying  glass  of  hich 
power."  The  lervse  state  continues  two  or  three  years.  The 
safest  and  surest  method  to  get  rid  of  them,  is  to  cut  them 
out  carefully  with  a  kniie,  or  they  may  be  killed  by  a  wire 
thrust  into  their  holes. 

Paradise  Stock.— (T.  H.,  Richfield. )  The  u^ual  method 
of  propogation  is  by  layers.  Those  used  in  this  country  havo 
80  lar  been  mostly  imported. 
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Plants  are  divided  iutoeiogenmii&ndi  endogtnovt. 

The  exogenotu  are  those  which  grow  by  accurau- 
IstioD,  OT  layois  of  matter  from  the  outside.  This 
class  includes  nearly  all  forest  trees  and  most  shrubs 
and  herhaceoua  plants  of  temperate  climates. 

The  endogeyiovt  plants  are  those  which  grow  from 
the  inside,  or  bv  accretion  of  matter  within  that  al- 
ready developed.  Most  of  the  bulbous  plants  of  tem- 
perate regioDB,  all  the  grasses,  and  the  palms,  cane, 
Uc,  of  tropical  countricB,  are  endogcuous. 

The  exogenous  alem  consists  of  bark,  wood  and 
pith. 

The  pitk  is  a  light  spongy  substance,  at  the  centre 
of  the  stem ;  it  is  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  and 
seems  to  exercise  its  peculiar  functions  only  during 
the  earlier  growth  of  plants.    (Wood.) 

The  leood  is  composed  of  cylindrical  or  concentric 
layers,  intersected  by  medullars  rays,  which  are  those 
thin  dense  plates  of  wood  diviaing  the  "grains,"  and 
B7r-  large  and  eaeilf  seen  in   a  piece  of  beech  or  oak 


Fif.l. 


wood    which    haa    been 

split.  The  pith,  together 
with  the  first  layer  which 
incloMis  it,  ate  the  pro- 
duct of  the  first  year's 
growth  ;  one  new  layer 
ia  formed  every  succeed- 
ing year, — so  that  the 
number  of  rings  o.r 
"grains"  at  the  base  of 
the  stem  indicate  correct- 
ly the  age  of  the  tree. — 
Each  layer  is  composed  of 
woody  fibres,  vaaiformlis- 
Bue  and  ducts. 

I  Fig.  1  rcprasenta  an  oiogo 


Hliofihebaik.]  * 

The  outside,  lighter  colored  layers  constitute  the 
aUnimam  or  "  sap  wood  ;"  the  brownish  layers  inside 
are  harder  than  the  sap  wood,  and  are  hence  called 
the  duramn;. 

The  bark  'irms  the  eitemal  covering  or  integu- 
ments of  the  B'em  and  root.  The  bark  consists  of 
tiiree  distinct  layers  :  the  outside  covering  is  called 
the  ept'ifcnntj,— this  layer  is  sometimes  covered  with 
a  coating  of  gummy,  oily  or  resinous  matter.  The 
middle  layer  ia  thscelluiarintegaauTit;  and  the  inner 
coat  the  liber.  The  two  outer  layers  are  of  cellular 
structure,  while  the  inner  one  is  both  cellular   and 

The  tap  IB  carried  by  the  vessels  through  the  al- 
burnum to  the  leaves,  with  the  vessels  of  which  they 
communicate  ;  while  in  the  leaves,  the  sap  iindergoea 
some  changes,  (not  well  understood,)  by  means  of 
the  air  and  light,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a  fluid 
called  latex.  From  the  vessels  ofthe  under  side  of 
the  leaf,  it  descends  by  the  vessels  of  the  inner  bark  ; 
part  of  it  ie  carried  inwards  by  the  pores  of  the  me- 
dullary rays,  and  ditTused  through  the  stem,  while  the 
remainder  descends  to  the  roots,  and  is  distributed 
through  ,them.  Sap  is  milky,  gummy,  saccharine 
bitter,  &c.,  in  various  plants. 

At  the  end  of  spring  a  portion  of  the  descending 
u;^  which  is  now  transformed  into  a  viscid  glutinous 


matter  called  cambiim,  is  deposited  between  thelibet 
and  the  wood,  becomes  organized  into  cells,  and  forma 
a  new  Inyer  upon  each.  Soon  afterward^  the  new 
layers  are  pervaded  by  woody  tubes  and  fibres,  which 
commence  at  the  leaves  and  grow  downwards. — 
"  The  number  of  layers  in  the  bark  and  wood  will  al- 
ways be  eijual."  (Wood.,  The  outer  bark  of  young 
twigs  seems  to  perform  the  same  function  aa  the 
leaves  ;  in  the  cactus,  ataphelia,  and  other  plants 
which  produce  no  leaves,  the  bark  must  perform  the 
same  office  as  the  leaves  do  in  plants  which  produce 
them.     (Johnston.) 

FfiS. 


irrpEulorly  ilisi . ,  _  _ 

(iiwiip  ;  b,  ipinl  veiwels  on  iimcr  aide  of  doited  duel*,  c,  t. ; 
d,  woody  6br*  on  tho  eiterior  lide  ;  4,  eifm  of  Ihrae  venr'i 
growih  ;  a,  piih  :  e,  bark  ;  b.  c,  d.  aucceaaive  annual  lay- 
er* ;  6,  0,  piih  i  b,  ipinil  vciacli  of  ihe  madullaiy  .beaUi ; 
c,  dolled  ducts  :  d.  woody  libra :  e,  bark-) 

The  eiidogcnou*  stem   exhibits  no  distinction  of 
bark,  wood  and  pith, — and  no  concentric  annual  lay- 
ers  or   grains.     It  is  composed  of  cellular  tissue, 
woody  fibres,  spiral  vessels   and  ducts,  the  same  as 
that  of  exogens.    The  cellular  tissue  exists  equally 
in  all  parts  of  the  plant ;  the  rest  are  in  bundles,  im- 
bedded in  the  stem  :  "each  bundle  consists  of  one  or 
'  ducts,  with   spiral  vessels  adjoining  their  Inner 
side  next  to  the  centre  of  tho  stem,  and  woody  fibres 
the  outside,  as  in  the  exogen. 
"A  new  set  of  these  bundles  is  formed  annually, 
oftener,  proceeding  from  the  leaves,  and  passing 
downwards  in  the  cadral  parts  of  the  stem,  where 
the  cellular  tissue  is  most  abundant  and  soft.     Affer 
descending  awhile  in  this  manner,  they  turn  outwards 
and  interlace  themselves  with  those  which  were  pre- 
ily  formed." — Rodger^  Seientijic  Agriadlurt. 


Wkbds  in  Gr*vei.. — For  more  than  ten  years  past, 
says  a  recent  writer,  I  have  used  salt,  (but  not  in  so- 
lution,) for  destroying  and  keeping  down  weeds  in 
ray  gravel  walks,  with  perfect  success,  and  without 
perceiving  that  the  application  acted  as  a  stimulant 
to  reproduction.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  I  sow 
the  salt  by  hand  in  dry  weather,  and  sweep  it  about 
thin,  and  as  regularly  as  possible.  I  have  seldom  oc- 
"" " '  in  to  do  this  more  than  once  in  twelve  months. 


Never  court  the  favor  of  the  rich,  by  flattering 
their  vanity  and  their  vices. 
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DOBCESTIO    EDT70ATI0N. 


The  time  ie  coming,  when  domestic  duties  are  ex- 
pected to  be  performed  upon  scientific  principles ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  employ  every  means  in  our 
power  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  sciences 
pertaining  to  our  domestic  aflbirs.  A  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  dieteties,  in  a  cook^  is  invaluable  to  a 
family.  Information  regarding  the  laws  of  healthy 
and  life,  and  mental  philosophy,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  rearing  of  children.  The  suflering 
I  have  seen  and  experienced  for  want  of  knowledge, 
and  the  almost  incredible  advantage  gained  by  me 
application  of  a  few  practical  ideas,  makes  me  very 
desirous  for  others,  as  well  as  myself,  that  we  should 
have  **  more  light.'' 

I  think,  however,  it  is  not  proper  that  we  should 
always  be  in  performance  of  the  sober  duties  of  life. 
Nature  does  not  bestow  all  her  care  on  the  sturdy  oak 
and  mountain  pine,  but  adorns  the  landscape  with  an 
endless  variety  of  fanciful  colors  and  forms,  enlivens 
the  whole  music,  and  the  frolicsome  play  of  animated 
beings.  Nor  did  she  fail  to  implant  in  the  human 
mind  faculties  harmonizing  with  the  beautv,  melody, 
and  gayety  of  external  nature,  which  fina  a  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  action  in  .ornamental  horticulture, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  &cc.  Auaivda. 


BoQd*  iHepartmeut 


PBEMIUM  ABITHMBTIOAL  QUESTIONS. 


^^»^%^^^^^^^^^^  ■ 


FbhaiiS  Culturb.— The  great  entertainments  of 
all  ages  are  reading,  conversation  and  thought.  1  ^ 
our  existence  after  middle  life  is  not  enriched  by  Uiese, 
it  becomes  meacpre  and  dull,  indeed — and  these  will 
prove  sources  of  pleasure  just  in  proportion  to  the 
previous  intellectual  culture.  How  is  that  mind  to 
have  subject  matter  of  pleasurable  thought  during  its 
solitary  hours,  which  has  no  knowledge  of  the  trea- 
sures of  literature  and  science,  which  has  made  no 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  distant  and  the  past? 
And  what  is  conversation  between  those  who  know 
nothing  1  But  on  the  other  hand,  what  delight  is 
that  mind  able  to  receive  and  impart,  which  is  able  to 
discuss  anv  topic  that  comes  up,  with  accuracy,  copi- 
ousness, eloquence  and  beauty  1  The  woman  who 
possesses  this  power  can  never  fail  to  render  herself 
agreeable  and  useful  in  any  circle  into  which  she  may 
be  thrown,  and  when  she  is  so,  she  cannot  fail  to  be 
happy.  A  full  mind,  a  large  heart,  an  eloquent 
tongue,  are  amonff  the  most  precious  of  human  things. 
The  young  forsake  their  sports  and  gather  round,  the 
old  draw  nigh  to  hear,  and  all  involuntarily  bow  down 
to  the  supremacy  of  mind.  These  endowments  add 
brilliancy  to  youth  and  beauty,  and  when  all  other 
charms  are  departed,  they  make  old  age  sacred,  ven- 
erable, beloved. 

iNVEirnoN  FOR  THE  Ladies. — A  lady  ia  this  State  is 
about  to  apply  for  a  patent  for  an  invention  which  is  at  once 
ingenious,  uaeftil,  and  exhibits  inventive  qualities  of  no  com- 
mon kind.  It  is  an  article  of  domestic  furniture,  which  an- 
swers for  a  cradle,  a  baby  jumper,  a  table  for  the  child  to 
amuse  itself  with  its  play-things,  and  it  con  be  transformed 
in  a  moment,  to  a  seat  with  castors  on  it,  by  which  the  child 
can  by  its  own  power,  use  it  as  a  walking  chair,  and  move  it 
from  place  to  place  simply  by  poshing  it 

To  Dress  Rice. — A  lady  recommends  to  us  the  following  : 
Soak  the  rice  in  cold  salt  and  water  for  seven  hours— have 
reody  a  stew  pan  with  boiling  water,  throw  in  the  rice  and 
let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  pour  it  in  a  cullender,  cover 
it  up  hot  by  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  serve.  The 
groiiu  are  double  the  usual  size,  and  distinct  from  each  other. 


Thb  following  letter  from  Mr.  Clark,  shows  that 
only  one  of  the  Premium  Questions  published  in  our 
February  number  has  been  correctly  solved  :— 

Mr.  Moore: — ^I  have  just  finished  perusing  the 
package  of  letters  that  you  forwarded  to  me  at  Gene- 
see, and  which  only  reached  me  last  week.  After 
examining  them  all  I  do  not  find  one  correct  answer; 
and  as  but  one  answer  has  been  received,  I  will  an- 
nounce that  as  the  successful  one. 

Solution  of  First  Premium  Question. — ^The  pre- 
mium for  the  solution  of  the  tree  sum  has  been 
awarded  to  D.  M.  Berrt,  of  Holley,  Orleans  county, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  B.  has  not  only  given  the  correct  answer, 
but  the  ordy  correct  answer  that  has  been  received. 
Tho  answers  are^ 

67.09-t- 
•      92.&1— . 
I  have  received  some  two  hundred  or  more  letters 
giving  answers  to  this  question. 

The  other  questions  have  not  been  solved,  and  will 
remain  open  for  solution.  Isaac  A.  Clark.  A'undoj 
A*.  F.,  May  21,  1849. 


^^^fc^h^fc^b^k^^^^' ■ 


Errata. — ^The  illustrations  given  to  my  rules  for 
finding  the  square  of  any  series  of  numbers,  (in  the 
April  No.  of  the  F.)  are  rendered  unintalligible  by 
the  omission  of  the  proper  signs.  Please  insert  the 
following: 

For  Rule  1st, — 12*  is  equal  to  144;  and  twice 
twelve  increased  by  one,  is  25;  which,  added  to  144^ 
will  make  169,  the  square  of  13,  the  next  higher 
number,  Sec. 

For  Rule  2d,  12*  is  equal  to  144;  and  twice 
twelve,  diminished  bv  one,  is  23;  which,  taken  from 
144  will  leave  121,  the  next  lower  number,  &lc. 

B. 

Moral  Character. — There  is  nothing  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  beauty  and  power  of  man  as  a  good 
character.  It  is  his  wealth,  his  influence — his  life. 
It  dignifies  him  in  every  condition  and  glorifies  him 
at  eveiT  period  of  his  life.  Such  a  character  is  more 
to  be  desired  than  every  thing  else  on  earth.  No 
servile  tool,  no  crouching  sycophant,  no  treacherous 
honor  seeker  ever  bore  such  character.  The  pure 
joys  of  righteousness  never  springs  in  such  a  person. 
If  young  men  but  knew  how  much  a  good  character 
would  dignify  and  exalt  them,  how  glorious  it  would 
make  their  prospects,  even  in  this  Hfe,  never  should 
we  find  them  yielding  to  the  groveling  and  basebom 
purposes  of  human  nature. 

Spoken  Against. — What  if  people  do  speak 
against  you  ?  Let  them  feel  that  you  are  able  to  bear 
it.  What  is  there  gained  by  stopping  to  correct 
every  word  that  is  whispered  to  your  discredit  1  Lies 
will  die,  if  left  alone.  Slander  never  kills  a  sterling 
character. 


■'^^k^^^k^^k^^JS^" 


Never  go  back — Never  go  back — never.  What 
you  attempt,  do  with  all  your  strength.  Determina- 
tion is  omnipotent.  If  the  prospect  is  somewhat 
darkened,  put  the  fire  of  resolution  to  your  soul,  and 
kindle  a  flame  that  nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of 
death  can  extinguish.  Energy  and  perseverance 
are  more  potent  Uian  the  gold  of  drones. 
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Errata. — In  the  article  on  Devon  Cattle  in  Jime  number, 
page  131,  the  printer  added  an  extra  cypher  to  the  weight  of 
oxen — ^making  thousands,  instead  of  hundreds.    The  intelli- 
gent reader  would  of  oouise   discover  the  unintentional 
Munchausen. 

Wisconsin  Farmkr. — ^We  have  received  the  first  five 
numbers  of  a  new  journal,  bearinff  the  above  title,  publish- 
ed at  Racine,  Wis.,  by  Mark  Miller,  Esq.,  late  of  this 
city.  The  Farmer  makes  a  very  creditable  appearance  in 
ail  respects — being  well  conducted,  neatly  printed,  and 
"done  up"  in  the  best  form,  octavo.  The  work  merits,  as 
we  hope  it  will  receive,  the  cordial  support  of  the  farmers 
of  the  thriving  and  productive  State  in  which  it  is  publish- 
ed.   Monthly — 50  cents  per  annum,  in  advance. 

Thk  HoRTicuLTOtUsT. — The  Jane  number  closed  the 
third  volume  of  this  journal,  and  the  fourth  commences 
with  the  present  month.  It  is  to  continue  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  and  the  public  have 
the  ossurance  of  the  veteran  publisher,  that  the  reputation 
and  high  chamcter  of  the  work  will  be  sustained.  Pub- 
lished monthly,  48  pages  octavo,  at  $3  a  year.  Address 
LiTTHER  Tucker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

**  The  Plough,  Loom  and  Akvil." — This  sterling  work 
merits  an  extensive  patronage.  It  is  conducted  yirith  signal 
ability  bv  the  pioneer  agncultund  editor,  J.  S.  Skinner, 
Esq.  The  second  Volume  commences  this  month,  and  the 
present  is  a  favorable  opportunity  to  subscribe.  Terms,  $3 
a  year  ;  two  copies  for  $5,  and  five  copies  for  |10 — in  ad- 
vance.   Address  J.  S.  Skinner  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  American  Farmer  also  commences  a  new  volume 
this  month.  It  ranks  among  the  best  journals  in  the  country. 
Published  monthly,  at  $1  a  year.    A.  Sands,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jefferson  Co.  Ao.  Society. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
sustained  Societies  in  the  State  The  officers  for  the  pres- 
ent year  are — Moses  Eames,  President;  Edmund  Kirby, 
Benj.  Maxon,  Charles  Wilcox,  Edwin  Carter,  Alvin  Cool- 
edge,  J.  N.  Rottier,  David  MontMpe.  J.  C.  Cooper,  Nathan- 
iel Utley,  and  Hiram  Hubbard,  Vice  Presidents;  O.  V.  Brai- 
nard,  Treasurer;  John  C.  Sterling,  Cor.  Sec'y.  E.  S.  Mas- 
sey,  Rec.  Sec'y,.  Next  Annual  Fair  to  be  held  at  Water- 
town^  Sept.  26th  annd  27th.  The  premium  list  is  extensive 
and  liberal. 

Husset's  Reaper. — It  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to 
an  advertisement  in  this  number,  that  Messrs.  Rapalje  & 
Brioos,  of  tills  city,  are  aeents  for  the  sale  of  this  valuable 
machine  in  Western  New  York  and  Canada. 

Stereotyping. — ^We  would  direct  those  wishing  any 
thing  in  this  line  to  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Jewett. 
Thomas  &  Co.,  of  Buflfido.  The  present  volume  of  the 
Fanner  is  bein{[  stereotvped  by  them — to  whom  we  are,  in  a 

Ksat  measure,  mdebtea  for  the  neat  appearance  of  the  num- 
rs  already  issued.    The  conductor  of  their  foundry,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Beadle,  is  one  of  the  best  stereotypers  in  the  State. 

Westward  Ho  ! — ^We  have  just  received  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Farmer  trom  Mhmetota  TerrUory. 

Wlie«len^  ftitent  R*  R>  Hone  Powers  and  Threshing 

Wffaehlnea. 

THE  attsntion  of  Fanners  is  soUcited  to  the  fbUowfaig  extract 
from  a  commanieatton  of  J.  N.  Rottier.  Esq.,  of  Laftirge- 
ville,  N.  Y..  Juno  0,  1849,  oonoerning  Whec&ers'  Patent  Hone 
Powers,  lu> 

To  H.  L.  EMBftT :— **  The  fket  is,  the  whole  of  the  Machine  Is 
an  admfarable  simple  oontrivanoe,  and  that  any  hnprorement 
could  be  made  to  it,  would  seem,  ineredJble  to  me,  if  I  had  not 
Tonr  word  for  it.  Fraetically  a  fiumer,  I  have  used  these  four- 
teen years,  a  great  variety  of  Threrhing  Machines,  Horse  Powers, 
fce.,  but  with  none  am  I  as  weU  satisfied  as  with  yours,  purohasea 
of  you  two  years  since.  One  year  more  and  mine  wUl  have  paid 
for  itsdf.  and  that  I  would  not  take  $900.00  for  it,  and  do  without 
another  like  it.  "With  a  change  of  horses  in  the  afternoon  and 
hands  enough  to  stack  or  take  away  the  straw,  I  beUeve  I  can 
fhresh  with  it  as  much  per  day  as  with  any  laige  six  horse 
machine,  and  with  as  much  ease  for  the  horses,  fint  then  we 
do  not  want  all  the  neighbors  to  help  us,  as  three  of  us  generally 
thresh  from  ten  to  tw^ve  hundred  shoaVes  in  a  day,  beside  taking 
cue  of  a  large  stock  of  cattle,  Bio.  It  is  in  foot,  the  very  machine 
which  should  stand  on  the  bam  floor  of  every  former,  or  where 
the  farm  is  not  large  enough,  two  or  more  formers  should  join 
and  own  one  together— change  works  and  do  their  own  thresh- 
ing. J.  N.  R.»» 


NOW  IN  PRESS, 

TO  BE  rCBLMHXD  Oil  THE    FIRtT  OR  AUOUrr, 

THE   AM£RICAIir  FRUIT  CULTURIST, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

AORE  ATLT  enlarged  and  hnproved  edition  of  the  Fruit  Col- 
tnrist,  containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  the  former 
editions,  having  been  whoUj  re-wrltten.  so  as  to  embrace  essentially 

ALL  THE  VALUABLE  TITFOAUATION 
Known  at  the  present  time,  relative  to 

FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
It  will  eont^n  more  than 

THREE   HUNDRED    ACCURATE   ENORA VINOS, 
And  will  include  condensed  and  foil  descriptions  of  all  fruits  of 
merit  or  celebrity  enltirated  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  prerent  confrision  In  a  numerous  list  of  yarieties.  carefni  at- 
tention has  for  years  been  siyen  to  effect  the  clear  and  systematic 
arrangement  adopted  In  this  work;  and  forther  to  enable  the  rea- 
der to  know  at  a  i^nce.  the  Tarious  grades  of  excellence,  the 
quality  is  designated  by  the  sixe  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 
The  nomerous  figures  of  firuits  are 

EXACT  lUPRBSSIOVB 
Of  arerage  specimens.  The  descriptions  bare  been  prepared  In 
nearly  erery  case,  from  the  fruits  themselres ;  and  to  distinguish 
fixed  from  accidental  characters,  earefni  comparison  has  be^ox- 
tensirely  made  with  specimens  from  several  different  stat^,  and 
with  the  descriptions  in  the  best  American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  determine  the  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  ri^ions,  assls- 
tuice  has  been  largely  ftxmished  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
pomologists  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  will  form  a  handsome  duodecimo  rolnme,  at  the  low 
price  of  One  Dollar.  July  1,  1849. 

Palmer's  Wheat  Drill. 

THE  subscribers  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Palmer 
to  manufacture  for  the  coming  season  fire  hundred  of  bis 
new  Wheat  Drill,  to  be  be  sold  in  Western  New-Toxk.  They  are 
now  receiring  orders  for  them,  and  relying  upon  heavy  sales,  have 
determined  to  sdl  them  at  a  taiAix  ntorxT— at  least  twenty-flve 
dollars  less  than  any  other  drill  capable  of  performing  as  much. 
The  DrIUs  are  constructed  under  Uio  immediate  direction  of  the 
Inyentor,  and  Warranted. 

An  agricultural  implement  as  Important  as  this  should  be  afford- 
ed at  a  rate  that  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  fanner.  To 
accomplish  this  Mr.  Palmer  has  spared  no  pains  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  Drills  in  use  oy  consulting  both  English  and 
American  Agricultural  works,  and  by  procuring  copies  of  invent- 
or's claims,  issued  or  pending  in  the  Patent  Office.  He  has  used 
different  kmds  of  drills  for  the  past'yeo^  uid  has  learned  by  prac- 
tice the  wants  of  the  farmer.  After  repeated  efforts  and  expen- 
sive experiments  he  has  produced  a  simple,  subsl  antial  Drill,  which 
by  way  of  eminence  he  calls  a  "  WHEAT  DRILL."  It  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  costly  and  complicated  machines  heretofore  in  use. 
This  is  the  third  Drill  he  has  invented,  and  he  has  now  brought  it 
to  that  state  of  perfection  beyond  which  It  cannot  be  carried.  It 
is  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  Drills,  combining  all  the  advantages  of 
every  other,  and  free  firom  their  imperfections. 

We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  DrQl  equal  to  this  in  du- 
rability, operaUon  or  price ! !    (K^  All  orders  sbopld  be  sent  in  or 
delivered  to  one  of  our  agents  as  early  as  July  to  secure  atteii-'* 
Uon.  J.  A.  HOLMES  &  CO. 

Brockport,  March  15, 1849.  • 

Choice  Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale  at  the   Sit. 
Hope  Garden  and  Nurseries* 

AUGUST  and  September  behie  the  best  time  for  forming  Straw- 
berry  Plantations,  we  offer  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms,  the 
finest  VMrloties  now  cultivated.  At  the  head  of  the  list  we  place 
BURR  N£W  PINE,  which,  (size,  fiavor  and  productiveness  being 
taken  into  consideration,)  u  perhaps  the  best  Strawberry  yet 
Edrodnced.    Also, 

Myatts>  British  Queen, 
Bishop's  Orange, 
Boston  Pine, 
Burr's  Rival  Hudson. 
Burr's  Columbus, 
Black  Prince, 
Hovey's  Seedling, 
Large  Early  Soarlet, 
Princess  Alice  Maud. 
Swainstone's  SeedUng, 
Deptford  Pine, 
Ross's  Phoenix, 
And  a  variety  of  others,  such  as  Alpine  Red  Bush,  Alpine  White 
Bush,  Alpine-Red  Monthly,  White  do..  Wood  Red  and  White,  and 
a  variety  of  others,  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  all  who 
intend  to  plant  the  Strawberry.    A  good  article  costs  but  little 
more  in  the  first  place  than  a  poor  one,  and  re-pays  tenfold. 
Rochester,  July  1, 1849.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRT. 


BIoKfpnn  Colt  tone  Sale. 

A  Bright  Bay  Horse  Colt,  nine  months  old,  of  grc  at 
promise,  sired  by  Oen.  Giffor<i.  from  a  mare  of  unsur- 
passed travelling  qualities.  Inqnire  at  this  oflicc.  or  of 
Scottsvllle.  [7-U*] 
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HUSSEY'S    REAPING    MACHINE. 

TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  WE9TEHN  N.  T.   AND  CANADA. 

WE  would  rMpMtrUUT  GlUI   tfa*   ittentlon  of  Fumm  to  tbc 
hcL  thit  wc  hiTC  tbn  EIoliulTa  IgCDCT  ted   eiDlnilK  utfr 

wprv  deLi»jed  tUL  tho  hmrreit  bfed  triteun, 
TbAt  It  li  tlie  belt  Rflapur  mmde,  aad  iba(  It  wonld  be  grVHtlj 

AnaniMl  us  >  bw  oT  lb<  dudt  cwtlBMln  whltb  mlgh',  be  giTon 
RAPALJE  k  BRIOOS, 
OfliaM  Bwd  Btors  &  Ag.  it'inhooK, 
RoehMttr,  Jnljl,  1S48.  RooheiMi,  N.  T. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Ml.  Thohu  R   Huiiii  :-l  b»T«  niMl""!.  of  jDur  Onin  Rc^p- 

ouUlns  grmin.  J.  M.  BKEItn'OOS. 

Ml.  Thohii  R.  nt'iirT  :-Htr :  I  biTC  n»d  ronr  ReiplUK  M>- 

d'tlou.  w»"™  grtOng  S^i "  ScIp1o,M«k^"iMt'*''*''    "''°' 

Jofan  DiliflBld.  Eiq.,  of  OnUud  Fins,  ncu-  3«ih«  Like,  bu 
Ibli  (HKii  eat  104  UTH  oT  wbait  In  tight  diji,  with  Hiuht'i 

1  man  urn]  Uui, IJO  per  day. 

BoTtaOrire, M       do. 

id»Ji, »IS,00 

iDttnrt  on  e«t  of  MuUne  <I1IW)  ou>  fear TJM 

ToUl, »M00 

Tha  Mms  work  wonld  h>Tt  Uk«n  dx  Fndlen  eight  inyi  ■■  Ihig, 

nothing.  oomiMTOd  to  theftmletj  whlehoTerj  largo  larnicFBurTerf 
Trom  the  pauolt;  of  good  CTadlen,  their  Brifl«h  oaprife.  and  tbdr 
tfxtorllonato  prices  during  the  wheat  barreet.  ManT  a  ^nnoT, 
with  u>  eicltid.  WD -begone  fkce,  briT«  I  f  «D  thie  s«K]n.  riding 
■bout  tn  Maieh  of  cndlen  ;  'tie  true,  he  eonld  >nd  plontj  or  wUd 
IrUh  and  olhen,  «ha.  Ilka  IllgblaDd  tVUIIe,  conld  "  neithtr  My 

founds  oniT  tbtnk.  the  price  of  two  buihele  of  wheat  for  a  ilngle 

Tble  Uacblne  ll  draiTD  bj  a  pair  of  borfrnt  on  Inw  wfanb  ;  It 
enta  a  twarth  ft»e  fwt  wide  with  rwentj  fcnlret  working  horlion- 
tallj,  which  are  to  be  »hnrpen*d  once  a  daj  with  a  whelatonv.— 
A  man  Bitthii;  on  the  aide  of  the  platform,  puab«e  off  tba  cut  grain 

D.  dilate  a poB  the  eaHof  both  bodj  and  mind  with  which  be  bad 

la  one  of  the  few  patf^ted  artlelea  of  the  pruent  daj  wblth  la  do 
bnabng  —  [SeiHHi  f'amfr. 

Th«  Committee  on  Agrleultnral  Implemenle  nsrrt  that  hm»n 

iaipltm''ntt.  known  to  haTe  bean  pat  In  (iucM>r<3 operation,  wllh- 


iw.  In  different  parti  at  tbia  « 


at  good  ipaed.    From  15  to 
■    -Tk,_[Eilr«l./.B.p, 


B«lplo,  Mardh  11,  IMT. 

ThomhR.   Hunri,  Eki.:-I   ha.e  need   01 

Seneca  Falla.  Ang .  U,  1819, 
(From  the 


a''halr°°[  conilS^  it 


and  Moor'i  Reaptn,  and  It  will  aTerige  30  buebeli  peraci*. 
Pr^rle  RoDde,  Kalama'uo,  Angnat  io,  ISM. 

mj  harTMt  which  wai  abrnt  three  wwlu-  dnratlon,  tbl^Uachlne 
waa  kept  conftantlr  at  vork.  with  the  Ficeptlon  of  a  daj  and  a 


tbse  Magblnee  than  la  bf  tbs  ordlna 

aojthc  or  reap  book  ;  It  cati  cloee,  la; 

rendering  the  I  jln»  of  eheara  moeh 

Edeuton,  N.b.hii.  la.  ISM. 


■aping  br  ">• 


I  Richmond  Hanter  J  . 
htlon  la  ntrodgl^  In  fai 
m  mj  plantation.  (hl9  J 


eaplog  M 


Richmond  ihorUj.  "  1.  POLLOK  luROl/vN 

ncconlchce  Wlgnm,  neu  HalllVi.  N.  C  .  Jupc  3),  ISM. 

OCf'  For  further  inrormatloa  mlitlrt  to  abore  nanwd  lUapM'. 
aaeJnljnnmbsrar  thaOsnatg*  Farmer  bir  ISM. 
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A  New  Book  for  every  Farmer. 

SCIENTIFIC  AORICTLTURE,  or  the«lement8  of  Chemirtry, 
Geology,  Botany,  and  Meteorology,  applied  to  practical  Agri- 
culture :  by  M.  M.  Rodoeri,  M.  D.,  with  the  approval  a  .d  assist- 
ance of  sevural  practical  and  scientific  gentlemen.  The  work  is 
illustrated  by  a  large  numb<?r  of  engrayings,  and  is  published  in 
a  ueat  style,  well  bound,  and  sold  cheap.  *- 

NOTICEi    or  THK  WORK. 

"  The  general  correctness,  brevity,  cloarncss,  and  multitude  of 
its  principles  applicable  to  practical  agriculture,  that  first  and 
best  of  artS;  commend  the  work  to  the  youth  of  our  land,  as  well 
as  to  its  older  and  younger  agricultorists.— [Pro/.  Cheattr  Deicey 
Principal  Rtchetter  Collegiate  Institute. 

'*'  This  is  an  interesting  and  much  needed  volume,  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  tnsto  of  that  Intelligent  portion  of  the  community 
for  whom  it  is  more  particularly  adapted— making  combined  a 
complete  system  of  agriculture,  easily  understood  and  readily 
defined."—^.  Y.  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

'■  It  appears  to  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  It  is  concise  and  plain-neither  too  much  nor  too 
little."— ifou.  Zadock  Pratt. 

'■  We  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that  it  is  a  work  of  rare 
merit,  such  a  a  one  as  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  intel- 
ligent readers.  Kvery  agriculturist  who  reads  and  digests  should 
[»rocure  the  work."— *4iiienVan  Farmerf  Bal  imore. 

'*  We  commend  the  work  to  the  Farmer,  especially  to  the  young 
farmer,  as  well  worthy  of  his  attention."— BerAt Aire  Culturiit, 
Pitts  field,   Mass. 

'•  We  think  the  author  has  ably  performed  the  difflcdlt  task  of 
rendering  science  ea.<!y  to  the  practical  farmer."— jVieto  England 
Farmer,  by  S.  W.  Cole. 

ERASTUS  DARROW,  PubUsher  and  Bookseller. 

Comer  Main  and  St.  Paul-streets,  Rochester. 

Qn^  For  sale  by  the  Publisher ;  also,  at  the  office  oj  the  Oene- 
seeFarmor,  and  by  Booksellers  generallv. 

V  DAnnow  has  a  large  stock  of  BOOKS  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
Orders  promptly  answered. 


Kinderhook  Wool  Depot. 

THE  success  of  this  enterprize,  and  the  steady  increase  of  bu- 
siness during  the  past  four  years,  has  induced  the  subscriber 
to  associate  with  him  Mr.  Thomai  M.  Burt,  as  a  partner  in  the 
busincM.  The  integrity  and  correct  business  habits  of  this  gen- 
tleman are  well  known  to  many  prominent  men  throughout  the 
State ;  and  for  more  particular  information,  reference  may  be 
made  to  R.  H.  Ktrro,  Esq.,  or  to  JoHif  T.  Nobton,  Esq.,  of  Albany. 

With  Increased  fiicilities  for  extending  their  business,  the  en- 
terprise will  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  heretofore : 

1.  The  FLEEcr^  will  be  thrown  into  sorts  according  to  sttues 
and  quality.  2.  A  discrimination  will  be  made  between  wool  in 
good  or  iMkd  condition.  8.  All  who  desire  it  can  have  their  clips 
kept  separate.  4.  Sales  will  be  made  invariably  for  Cash.  6.  The 
charges  will  be,  for  receiving,  sorting  and  selling,  one  cent  per 
poucd,  and  the  insurance,  which  will  be  twenty-five  cents  on  $100 
for  a  term  of  three  months.  6.  LiberaS  advances  in  Cash  made  on 
the  usual  terms. 

Wool  forwarded  Arom  the  West  and  North  should  be  marked 
H.  B.  tc  Co,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y..  with  the  initials  of  the  owners 
name  on  each  sack,  and  shipped  to  Ea«t  Albany. 

H.  BLANCHARD.   . 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y..  May  18, 1849. 

After  the  1st  of  June  the  businees  will  be  conducted  under  the 
name  and  firm  of  H.  Blakciiard  &  Co.    Reference  can  be  had  to 


J.  P.  Beekman,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany,  " 
L.  A.  Morrvll,  Caka  Ridge,  <" 
D.  S.  Curtis,  Canaan,  " 

C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanon,  '- 
J.  Mnrdock,  WheatUnd,  " 


C.  W.  Richmond,  Aurora,  N.Y 
Nath-1.  Sawyer,  Cinoinnati,0. 
Wellman  <c  Co.  Massillon,  O 
Freeland,  Stuart  li  Co ,  New 

York  City. 
R.  Carter,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


An  Elegpuit  Coxtatxy  ReiAdfenee  and  ITarm  for  Sale< 

M  CONTAINING  one  hundred  and  seventy«flvo  acres 
of  first  rate  land,  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  Cay- 
uga Lake,  two  miles  south  of  Cayuga  bridge,  in  the 
town  of  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  county.  There  is  a  large  brick  man- 
sion with  a  two  story  kitchen  adjoining,  with  wash  and  wood 
houso  attached ;  out-builUings,  bam,  shed  and  carriage  house  ;  a 
lawn  and  garden  in  front,  enclosed  with  a  handsome  fence  ;  apple 
and  peach  orchards,  ^ith  a  number  of  cherry,  plum  and  pear 
trees.  The  stock,  crops  in  ground,  and  forming  utenMls,  &c..  will 
be  sold  with  the  farm.  Possession  given  immediately.  For  fur 
ther  information,  price  and  terms  of  payment,  application  can  be 
made  to  the  subscriber,  on  the  premises,  or  by  letter  addressed  to 
him.  Oakwood  Farm,  near  Cayuga  Bridge;  or  to  D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 
at  the  office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Rochester. 
[5tr JOHN  OODEN  DAY. 

Sxuemtry  to  Ijet  or  for  Sale. 

TflE  Subscriber  has  a  Nursery  lyi  miles  from  the  Erie  Rail 
Road  Depot,  firom  the  Chemung  Canal  on  a  Plank  Road  run- 
ning into  Pennsylvania.     I  propose  to  lease  it.  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  sell  it.  or  take  a  partner  ana  carry  it  on. 
Klmyru.  N.  V..  1849.  DYAR  FOOTE. 


•.\  -1 


ix'.TM*.  T.s  (nnJ  Yolamc.*)  of  the  Farmer  promptly  supplied 
>  5  :b  tvib<»rs. 


Wheeler's  Patent  Horse  Power  and  Thrashing 

Machine. 

HAVING  increased  facilities  for  the  manufacturing  of  the 
above  Machines  in  this  city,  the  public  can  be  supplied  with 
them  at  short  notice,  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

To  those  farmers  who  wish  the  machines  to  sell,  and  will  put 
them  running  in  their  vicinities,  a  fair  di5count  will  be  allowed. 

For  terms,  and  conditions  of  sale,  and  warranty,  see  the  Alba- 
ny Cultivator,  Genesee  Farmer,  Prairie  Farmer,  and  American 
Agriculturist ;  also,  catalogues  and  circulars  of  the  Albany  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

These  machines  are  acknowledged  superior  by  all  who  have  used 
them,  and  having  been  extensively  used  since  1841,  are  known  to 
be  durable— and  are  much  improved  in  several  respects. 

The  cost  of  thrashing  with  these  machines,  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  one-naif  to  one-third  that  with  the  ordinary 
sweep  powers. 

Annexed  is  a  statement  of  expenses  of  operating  a  two  horse 
machine,  compared  with  the  ordinary  kind— as  g^ven  by  an  ex- 
tensive farmer  in  Illinois,  the  past  season  : 

Five  men  in  thrashing  time  to  thrash  and  clean,  averaging  200 
bushels  per  day  for  market,  $5  00 

Two  horses,  1  00 

Boarding  6  men  and  two  horses,  at  Ss,  2  63 


$8  68 
Amounting  to  a  Utile  over  4>^  cts.  per  bushel— while  he  was  en- 
abled at  all  tunes  to  take  advantages  of  prices,  seasons,  &c.,  and 
to  do  his  work  without  being  dependent  upon  others  for  Labor  or 
machines. 

While  his  expem es,  when  he  hired  machines  were  never  less 
than  the  following : 
For  thrashing  250  bushels  per  day,  at  5  cents,  $12  60 

Fumishing  four  horses  of  six,  (2  belonging  to  machine,)      2  00 
Six  men,  (besides  two  with  machine,)  6  00 

Boarding  all  hands  and  horses,  6  25 


$25  75 
Amounting  to  about  lOK  cents  per  bushel.  And  if  to  this  be 
added  the  average  loss  by  imperfect  thrashing  and  separation  of 
grain  from  straw,  more  than  with  Wheeler's  Thrasher  and  Sepa- 
rator of  not  less  than  five  per  cent  of  groin  at  one  dollar  per 
bushel,  would  amount  to  nearly  15)i[  cents  per  bushel,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  expense  with  Wheeler's  machine.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  delays  and  losses  consequent  upon  depending  upon 
others,  &o. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  fair  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  ma- 
jority of  grain-growing  farmers  for  thrashing  ;  and  where  labor 
and  gr-iin  are  valuable,  those  savings  are  well  worth  counting. 

All  orders  and  communications  are  solicited,  and  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  HORACE  L.  EMERY, 

No.  369  &  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

IVoodbiuy^a  Horse  Pourcr  and  Separator. 

THE  Subscribers,  having  erected  extensive  works,  fbr  manufac- 
turing Woodburt'i  Patent  iMrRovEo  Horse  Power  and 
Separator,  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  machine  to  order,  combin- 
ing greater  simplicity,  durability,  and  operating  much  easier  than 
any  other  in  use.  The  Horse- Powers  are  mounted,  and  operated 
on  wheels,  thereby  saving  three-fourths  the  usual  time  in  setting 
up— and  we  will  warrant  it,  together  with  the  Separator,  superior 
to  any  in  use. 

Communications  for  further  particulars,  (post-paid,)  cheerfully 
responded  to.  J.  k.  D.  WOODBURY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  la49.  (5-3^") 

Seeds  and  Imi^einents. 

GENESEE  SEED  STORE  AND  AG.  WAREHOUSE-Irving 
Hall,  opposite  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Buffalo-st  —Having  purchased 
the  Agricultural  and  Seed  department  of  .Messrs.  Nott,  Elliott  flc 
Fitch,  we  intend  going  more  extensively  into  all  tht*  branches  of 
our  btuiiness.  We  shall  keep  constantly  for  sale,  all  kinds  of  Im- 
ported  and  American  Field  and  Garden  Spcd.t,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  the  most  approved  Implements  and  Machines  used  by 
the  Gardener  and  Farmer.  We  manufacture  Pennock's  Wheat 
Drill,  (the  most  perfect  and  substantial  Drill  in  use,)  the  celebra- 
ted Massachusetts  Eagle  C  Plow,  Drags,  Cultivators,  &c..  &c..  all 
of  the  most  approved  patterns  and  construction,  and  keep  a  full 
supply  of  all  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Plows,  Sub-soil.  Delano's, 
Burrall's  Shell  Wheel,  Anthony's  Patent  Index.  &c.,  &c. 

In  addition  to  our  stock  of  implements,  flee,  we  think  we  can 
(ay  with  perfect  confidence,  wo  have  one  of  the  largest,  most 
carefully  grown  and  beat  selected  stock  of  FIELD.  GARDEN  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  in  the  countrjr,  including  several  kinds  im- 
ported from  Europe.  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Dealers  would 
consult  their  interest,  and  perhaps  insure  good  crops,  by  calling 
at  our  esUblishment.  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Rochester,  May  1, 1849. 

Agricaltnral  Books* — A  large  assortment  of  Booka  on 
Agricuiturc,  Horticulture,  &x:.,  for  sale  at  this  Office.  See 
list  of  works  and  pricoa  in  advertising  department. 

Also  —  complete  sets  of  the  Farmer  from  its  commencement, 
(except  the  2d  volume,)  Fubstantially  bound,  which  we  will  sell  at 
50  cents  per  volume.  These  volumes  are  not  suitable  tor  sending 
by  mail— but  wo  have  copies  of  vols.  6.  7.  and  8.  bound  in  paper 
covers,  which  may  be  mailed. 
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OOHTBNTS    OF    THIS 

AirrlcuUni*!  CdncUlOD 

Mr.  ViU'9  Sdn  oT  BfaoK  Hi 


CducUloi). 

lIJ^iioiutil'beoiogT.'.  ■'■■•■■■■■ 

The  HDrw-lmproTsiDXit  In  Bmdiag 

HfHT  FlMO«.  mud  hoK  OtiUInell. 

LliD.  u  a  MiSaro  ;  Heni  »tii«  thdr  Eu<,  -  .  - 

H»dgoF.     ^^_^~  „„i^_"'"" 

ibnld  Co.,  Ohio,   , 


LlghtninK-Hodi  or  LonilucloM 

Plowluf-Sa-dml  u  »  M.nuto 

NDtFBm>D>WlKo[ulaF>Ran')  Wind  Milk. -- . 
RfTmaiu'i  Drill  >nd  Bnwdcut  Bowing  Mieblna, . 

CatUo  In  Ch.QlumM  tonotr 

C«t  or  K*BC«  In  tbs  UnlfDd  SUtu, 

Uk  of  IsfOioT  FKrm  [mpleoKati, 

M«nnfictii»  of  Ch»»e, . 

Baneflt  of  Airicnltnral  PlBcn. 

A  N«r  Munnre ;  SelKllon  of  Ktocfc  ^  VlMf.r, .  .  , 
Kulfi  fur  RkialDi  Poaltn ;  To  koap  nib  AUti,.  , 
ChMi ;  Ag.  Fair  in  Michlgiia, 


ll«ar  Rowtrlni  Tree,  and  Shrobi, 

Hint!  for  JuIt;  Eir«t>  of  the  VHthu  OD  Uu  PMicb,.  . 

EITpcU  of  the  pint  wlntfi  oD  Ttm, ! ', , 

Culture  of  Orebirdii ;  The  Appit  Trc«  Bmr, 


ruhle-NotlcH,  kc.. . 
lo  Ednotion  ;  Ftmile  Coll 


■nmlum  ArHhmtttul  ttneniou ;  EmU. . 


ILLUBTRATIONS. 

ologlul  UlBrtnti™, 16T  I  Tb«  Nemophilt, 1< 

-mour'i  Drai, 1M    Botenlod  UluitnUou, .  .  .  1' 


Market  Prices  of  Agricnitnral  Prodacu. 

ftw  York,  Thii™i»^,  Jnne  il. 
Finn  iim  Mill.  —The  market  for  Flour  li  witboul  marked 

jthetuore  Hiujuena.  Tberaotlpli  ara  ilUHmTniodarata.  The 
■lea  ara  I.SOO  bbll,  of  wblcb  3.MP0  wart  Bud  at  M  0»o4  12K  wllh 
nine  at  4  l»74.  ThiraiinlbriuiKrllnell  lOTM  itMIiiTCOinmon 
jidgoodSIata{4Mii4S3^foTp«daad  etralfht  Wtatun.aud 
i87KaSfaTpuraOcneaea-fatic;I12K'G»».  TtacnwarailM 
•lea  wltUn  a  fsw  daji  at  G,OOD  or  e^  bUe,  aooi  at  SSliic  al.  fDr 
hlpniant  ineludloga  large  portion  of  tbeqnantltT  on  tbo  Market. 
)f  tba  •alM.lo-day.B.WObbla  ware  for  aiport  Tha  lalta  of 
louthTmareMOorTOObble  ■t481((aS,  moellj   at  «.     Meal  la 


al30S.     H;eFlouri.»B«S(».wi 
Or.ir— roT  Wheat  tbera  li  bnt 


l.wlthlan 


Mauds  Ic  a  bmhel  Wlow  Tejterd* j'l  rates     Tbo  quaotltr  offtring 
It  inrge.    Sale*  8,009  bmh,  Rji!  at  £8  a  (SHc  dollierpd.     Dat(  an 
Mi^aSQ.  andlnUr  dFtnaad.    Salei  U.OOD  bujh. 
.  PaDTiiion-Tho  Pork  mirkit  lihaatr,  mm  at  tHinit.  and 
prima   U   }8Bl^a8gT>t,     Thi 


»12  60™  tl°r,  iSw  a  1.  „,  ™,™  „> 
fur  prlmu     ealaa  SOD  bbla  Lard  at  iM  i 

Smokad  Birf  atlt  ■  Uiic.    Bnltar  lg 
at  10  a  14a  -but  faw  lata  bring  otcr  12.1] 


oilut  llD«T)i.  Id  Bseftberei* 
bUa  at  >11  Ml  for  eounlrr  mtaa 
la  Ohio  and  Lhleago,  and  IB  3S 


T4hl»d  m  ceott  JHT  pound  extra.     WiTa  [a  beat  i:a]nniiad,  aa 

'''"  "         '      """  a'!T^LI.EN«!CO,, 

IT-ai]  IB*  and  ISl  WaUr  8(raFt,  Sew  Tc 


T".';; 


Wbeelen*  Palent  Improved  Foiteblo  Railroad 

B  Power  and«renhotThraslier&8eFBrB.tDr. 

,  le  -elgbl  of  the  hor>e  onlj,  bj  placing  tfaem  at  aa 
10  or  lA  degTHfl-  B  Tb#j  are  compaTatirelj  light  aad 
.  and  can  be  eaiUj  tranaported.     4.  Thej  ara  aimplj 

the  rarolring  plane  gearing  withont  an;  complax  or 

le  pnllj  baltrnni. 

'JiTvlur,  eonalit  of  a  naall  aplked  ajlladar  sith  k  cob- 
ne  over  it,  andalaial  feadlng  table.  TbanaHtnaia] 
menta  In  tbe  orenhot  Ihraabar.  1.  Tlujwlitftof  alnei 
'  feadlDg.  thai  auabllngAa  UtOnt  to  itand  araet.  aiul 
Ihe  motion  of  iba  horaa  and  maiiUBa  by  aaaaa  ot  a  tonka  i 
b  acddanta  ara  aroided.  3.  In  omaaqiwifoa  of  tb>  aplkaa 
lioBtravanddoIng  thavorkon  the  tf^haarj  Bubatauoaa 
•buiaa.  bloeka.  lu.,  drop  at  tba  aad  of  tha  table,  and  an 

"la  nlkea,  bJ  irbleb  tbar  and  tba  nachlne 

'araiMt  ojllnder  doea  not  aealtar  tha  (mla 

iraa  Ibat  of  tha  maohlna    4.  TUi  annnge- 

isg  ■•naralar  Uriianowh  from  the 

tba  grain  to  tail  toroagh  it,  irblLa  tba 

Id  tba  but  ooDdltionfot  binding,    t. 

'   n  ^  tUamaafalaa.    (t.  Tha  cjl- 

fbadlng ;  It  [■  anallar  ud  wUb  fewar  t«tb  thu  ordlnarj  ttaraab- 
en.  tbna  admltUng  ot  mora  npid  motioB  and  fbatar  wnk  vltb 
laai  porar ;  and  tS*  diminution  of  taath  in  tha  ejllndir  ia  tullj 
made  up  bt  thoaa  In  Itaa  eonwTa,  wblcb  ti  atationai;.  1,  Tba 
paparalor  u  a  great  advantage  in  dlm'nlablDg  the  labor  of  raUng 

tbnnlng  mil],  Ttu««  man,  with  a  tlngla  Power,  oan  tbnth  T3  to 
100  biiuele  of  wkaat  or  rja ;  or  foor  men  with  a  donUe  Power. 

oala  or  buckwheat,  per  daj.  All  the  abora  are  compnet  and  eao 
be  carried  whara  wanted  eomplate,  or  thn  maj  h«  raadilj  taken 
apart  and  packed  for  dlMant  trauportauoo  br  a  wacan  or  othat- 

Filaa  of  ilBrio  Power, fM 

iT    Tbrnahar, |» 

*       Separator  and  litnraa, tl 

■■       Banda  for  drlring,  Ota  , W 

The  price  ot  tha  donUa  power,  thraiher,  eaparator,  •LC.eaia- 
"'-■-   li  tl45,  inelndlng  ilghtaof  oiliig.    The  abOTe  an  add 
together  aa  daairad. 

>r  laleat  tha  Agrlcultunl  WarebouH  and  Seed  Btora of 
"" "  NawYork,       p.lt] 


not  oarrled  batwtn 

bnt  throwa  It  wlthli- 
uant  alio  admlta  of  attaching 
floor  or  gronnd  to  allow  all  tb 
itraw  b  deporitad  bj  Itaelf  In 


Jen.  *  For  i. 
1.  B.ALLEN 


).,  W fc  1 


E.  BALDWIKf, 

FROM  HEW  TORS  CTTT, 

llnTlug  taken  room  No.  19.  Sd  alorr. 
I  ArcMf  Rochealer,  N.  V  ,  klalT  oecupi- 
I      ed  bj  John  l.'lll»r,  li  prepand  to  eiicuu 

'  KNOR^fina. 

CWIth  Biatneea  and  deapatch,  and  ra. 
■pntfnUj   aotiaita  a  ibai*  nl  pnUla 
.^  patronage. 

Sons  of  Temperance,  Odd-Fel- 


THE    QENESEE    FARMER, 

PMuArd  <m  thtjirit  of  lach  monlh.  at  Rochtilrr,  K.  f.,  »y 
O.     D.     T.     MDOBB,     FB0FBI£TOB. 


DANIEL  LEE  b.  D.  D.  T.  HOORE,  EDrroM. 

F.  BABBY,  OondnctDT  of  HDTlicnliiuBl  DapAitaanl 


W\nr  ConM  •  Tear,  In   AdvlUMC. 

FiVK  Copiei  for  |3,  and  an]'  larger  numlier  ul  Ihe  aome 
ralp,  if  directed  lo  each  aubacrilwr.  Eight  Copiea  for  (3, 
if  nddreeaed  lo  one  prtjci  on/y  —  and  any  Ufgcr  mimb«r. 
liirected  in  lilie  manner,  al  the  tame  raw. 

inr  All\ubKTiptiaiu  la  commence  wilJi  tho  year,  and 
(be  entire  Taliunc  eiipptied  to  all  lubacriben. 

ADvERTtaEHENTi. — A  limited  number  of  ehon  and  uppni- 
priale  adveriiieinenlJi  will  be  given  in  tho  Funncr,  at  the  rate 
of  (1,50  [MI  sqiuue  or  fidio  (ten  lines  or  lOU  words)  for  Die 
Erst  iiueriian.  and  (1  lur  cneL  aubacqucnl  publimiion  —  in 
AUTAMCE.  Tho  circiilmion  of  the  Farmer  i»  from  rivi:  lo 
FiOHT  thouiand  lahokk  than  thnt  of  nny  other  a|;rieultun] 
journal  published  in  the  I'nilod  Sr  " 

CT  THE  r         ■       ■ 


IE  Farmer  ii 


newapnprr  poaiage  only. 


AcrlndtOT*  la  ik*  o 


A  SoDsnU*,  ••  It  !■  tt*  ^eil  nUniBl  ■: 


I  OHtal  pomlt  at  Ktn. 


EOCHESTEU,  N.  T.— AUGUST,  1849. 


NO.  8. 


nCFSOTBMBKT.  —  THB   DTTTT  OF  FAHHBRB. 


Tbb  Bpirit  which  ftmmatM  our  peo^  is  that  of 
prcttresa— iraproTement.  Brer  aiiMe  UieDeckrUioQ 
of  Iiulependeiice,«UM;}>rtMhMbeeiiidiEUiigniHhiiig 
trtit  of  the  Americftn  chuicter — uidu  no  period  of 
our  D«tioD'B  hiUiHy  have  the  skill  ajid  indaslry  of  our 
population  been  mora  wiselv  &nd  piofil&bly  employed 
than  &t  tbla  momciit.  Look  at  the  progress  which 
hoa  heen  moda  during  the  post  ten  years — the  im- 

Srorementi  now  being  introduced  into  ftlmoet  every 
BpoTtment  of  Agricuitiire  and  MaDufactures,  Tiode 
and  Commerce — and  consider  the  vast  influence  which 
this  rapid  and  migphty  change  must  have  upon  the 
destiny  of  cur  people  and  country!  It  is  true  that 
this  spirit  does  not  wholly  prevail,  especially  among 

X'culturitts;  but  the  period  is  fast  approaching 
n  those  fanners  who  now  stand  ^oof  from  the 
aid  of  science,  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  of  the  age,  in  order  to  com" 
pete  with  the  more  shrawd  and  enterprising.  For 
example :  K  A,  by  the  adoption  of  a  superior  mode 
of  Gultnro  and  the  use  of  labor-saTing  implements, 
can  produce  100  bushels  of  wheat  at  an  expense  of 
9fi0,  while  the  sune  number  of  bushels  costs  B  976, 
it  is  clear  that  the  latter  cannot  succesefulty  orfair- 
Iv  compete  with  the  former,  in  the  same  market.— 
And  so  also  in  the  raising  of  stock,  the  frrowing  of 
wool,  and  the  production  of  pork,  butter,  cheese,  he. 
Those  who  produce  these  articles,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense, will  eTer  be  the  most  successful  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth. 

Admitting  the  correctnees  of  obr  premises,  it  is 
the  bouuden  duty  of  American  fanners  to  adopt 
every  improvement  within  their  reach — a  duty  which 
they  ovre  equally  t^  themselves,  their  children,  and 
country.  The  responsibility  which  rests  upon  our 
rural  population,  is  one  of  groat  importance,  and 
from  which  none  can  shrink  blamelessly.  As  the 
motto  of  the  age  is  "Onward,"  so  also  should  be 
that  of  individaals.  Each  and  all  should  work,  both 
individually  and  collectively,  for  the  advancement  of 
themselvee  and  their  profession. 

As  an  individual,  the  farmer  can  do  much  towuds 
the  introduction  of  improvement  in  neighborhoods 
■nd  communities.  By  a  careful  study  of  his  profes- 
sion—the  adoption  of  improved  modes  of  culture  and 
management  of  crops  and  stock — the  use  of  judi- 
cious Tabor-saving  implements,  and  a  wise  economy 
in  all  branches  o?  busbondrj — any  farmer  can  arouse 
a  laudable  spirit  of  inquiry,  which   must   lead  to 


improvement  among  those  engaged  in  the  same 
calling  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  But  he  can  ac- 
complish still  more  in  another  manner.  By  com- 
municating the  results  of  his  well  directed  eSbrts  to 
the  agricultural  press,  thousands,  instead  of  dozens, 
wouWije  benefitted  by  a  knowledge  of  his  manB«e- 
ment  and  success.  The  introduction  of  agricuna- 
ral  books  and  journals  among  bis  negbbors,  will 
likewise  prove  beneficial  to  community. 

In  a  collective  capacity  farmers  can  exert  a  power- 
ful iullaence  for  improvement,  and  also  promote  their 
individual  interests.  And  here  let  us  for  a  moment 
consider  the  importance  of  Agricultural  Associations, 
as  a  means  of  improvement.  Are  not  the  State 
and  County  Sotieties,  now  in  operation,  advancing 
the  true  interests  ot  the  farmerl — And  if  so,  is  it 
not  sll-important  that  these  associations  be  well 
sustained,  and  others  organized  throaghout  the  coun- 
try! We  think  every  intelligent  reader  will  answer 
these  questions  afiirmatlvely;  and  we  beg  to  sug- 
gest that  they  have  a  duty  to  perfomi  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  may  truly  be  said  of  many  formers,  concern' 
ing  this  as  well  as  various  other  subjecb^  which 
demand  their  attention,  that 

Condemn  t1 

They  admit  the  benefits  of  association,  but  year 
aiier  year  decline  or  neglect  to  become  active.  In- 
terested members  of  the  Societies  and  clubs  in  their 
localities.  Friends,  we  respectfully  but  plainly  re- 
mark that  you  art  not  ditcharffing  yoar  duty  in  (Us 
mailer — and  beg  you  to  consider  whether  some  ac- 
tion is  not  necessary.  The  present  is  a  favorable 
time  for  exertion  in  the  direction  indicated.  The 
annnal  exhibitions  of  the  various  associations  are 
to  be  held  soon,  and  your  aid  and  influence  would 
add  to  their  interest  and  value.  No  matter  if  you 
have  nothing  to  exhibit  this  year — go  (nd  see  what 
others  have  accomplished.  Attend  3ie  Fair  of  your 
County  Society,  and  you  will  not  fail  of  learning 
something  nselU  while  mingling  with  others  of  the 
same  calling  and  witnessing  on  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  their  skill  and  laboi^-and  do  not  forget 
to  enrol  yourself  as  a  regular,  paying  member  of  tne 
association.  In  this  manner  you  can  essentially  mid 
in  promoting  the  landshle  objects  in  view. 

There  are  various  other  means  of  improvement 
familiar  to  the  intelligent  farmer,  that  should  neither 
be  neglected  or  overlooked  by  those  who  desire  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progreeeive  spirit  of  the  age. 
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The  Cherokee  Cotmlry  —  Inducements  to  Emigrants — Crops 
^Price  of  Lands— Kinds  of  Timher  —  Wool  Growing- 
Labor  necessary  at  the  South,  as  elsewhere. 

TuKNEL  Mountain,  Ga.,  July  4, 1849. 
If  the  reader  will  look  on  a  map  of  the  United 
Stetes,  he  will  see  that  the  Tennestc  River  approa- 
ches very  near  the  Atlantic  in  its  soil  hem  detour  in- 
to the  states  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  /The  railroad 
constructing  by  the  State  of  Georgia  through  the 
far-famed  Cherokee  Country,  which  is  to  connect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Missis- 
sippi with  tile  seaports  of  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
approaches  its  completion.  This  is  a  noble  Work; 
and  at  no  point  from  the  Tennessee  river  to  the 
ocean,  do  tne  gradients  exceed^  33  feet  in  a  mile. — 
The  writer  has  recently  passed  over  the  whole  of  this 
line  of  railroad,  being  445  miles  from  Charleston  to 
Chattanooga,  in  Tennessee^  and  on  the  river  by  that 
name.  The  Tunnel  at  this  place  will  he  the  last  to  be 
completed,  requiring  the  labor  of  four  or  five  months. 
It  is  1,475  feet  in  length,  of  which  460  remain  to  be 
blasted  in  blue  Helderberg  lime  rock.  This  dips  to 
the  south  at  an  angle  of  some  75  degrees,  at  the 
point  in  the  mountain  where  the  miners  are  now  at 
work.  It  is  the  glory  of  this  age  that  man  is  able 
to  drive  his  steam-chariots  and  fire-horses,  not  mere- 
ly over  and  around,  but  through  mountctinsy  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind. 

This  region  abounds  in  mineral  springs,  and  is  be- 
coming a  great  resort  as  the  summer  residence  of 
"planters,  in  all  the  low  country  from  North  Carolina 
to  Texas.  I  regard  the  "  Cherokee  Country,"  nine- 
jeen-twentieths  of  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  nature, 
or  as  the  Indians  left  it,  as  presenting  strong  induce- 
ments to  emigrants  from  Europe  and  the  northern 
states  to  settle  upon  and  improve  its  fertile  lands. — 
It  was  surveyed  by  the  state  into  tracts  of  160  acres; 
and'  these  were  drawn  by  its  citizens,  in  a  lottery, 
paying  a  few  dollars,  for  the  survey  and  deed  of 
each  lot.  They  are  being  resold  by  the  holders  to 
actual  settlers,  and  at  all  prices,  from  ten  to  one 
thousand  dollars  a  lot.  For  the  production  of  com 
and  grass,  the  growing  of  cattle,  mules,  sheep  and 
swine,  they  are  not  surpassed  in  the  United  States. 
With  fair  tillage,  the  uplands  yield  50  bushels  of 
oom  per  acre.  For  some  reason,  these  limestone 
lands  are  not  quite  so  well  adapted  to  wheat  culture 
as  I  expected  to  find  them.  Whether  the  defect  is 
in  the  soil  or  its  cultivatien,  I  am  at  present  unable 
to  say. 

Late  and  extraordinary  frosts  have  quite  ruined 
the  wheat  crops  of  this  season.  Farmers  will  have 
to  send  to  Tennessee  for  their  seed.  Clover  does 
remarkably  well  with  gypsum,  and  indifferently 
without  it.  Timothy,  rra-top»  and  blue-grass  flour- 
ish admirably  on  the  natural  soil,  as  do  oats,  peas, 
beans,  millet,  potatoes  and  turnips.  It  is  high 
enough  above  the  ocean  for  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries  to  do  welL  It  is  above  the  ^  climate,  and 
the  home  of  the  peach  and  the  vine.  To  raise  ap- 
ples and  pears  for  the  low  country,  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  would  be  a  profitable  business.  I  was  offer- 
ed yesterday  two  lots  (320  acres)  within  a  mile  of 
the  depot,  45  miles  south  of  this,  for  $100.  I  went 
over  the  tract.  It  can  all  be  plowed;  is  covered  with 
oak  and  hickory,  and  wild  grass,  and  has  a  lime  and 
flint  soil. 

As  in  portioDB  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  fifteen 


years  ago,  one  can  drive  a  carriage  almost  anywhere 
through  the  Indian  burnt  forests.  I  visited  a  lime- 
stone spring  eight  iniles  from  Oothcologa  Depot, 
large  enough  where  it  issues  from  the  around,  to 
drive  three  pairs  of  millstones.  It  is  in  this  region 
that  one  sees  homed  cattle,  which  are  cattle — a  sight 
which  in  18  months'  residence  at  the  south,  had  not 
before  met  my  eye.  Oak  is  the  principal  timber, 
with  an  occasional  pine,  black  and  white  walnot, 
beech  and  white  maple,  along  the  banks  of  streams. 
Hickory,  white  ash,  black  cherry,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  forest  trees  are  met  witii  in  riding  over  the 
country.  These  lands  are  worth  about  Congress 
price.  Improved  farms  on  river  and  creek  bottoms 
sell  at  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  White 
men  everywhere  work  in  the  field  as  they  do  at  the 
north.  It  is  not  a  cotton  growing  region,  but  strict- 
ly a  farming  climate. 

My  friend,  R.  Pbtbrs,  Esq.,  from  Pennsylvanis, 
has  sheep  that  clip  over  seven  pounds  of  wool  per 
fleece,  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  best  upland  com 
in  Greorgia.  I  predict  that  this  will  soon  become  a 
most  prosperous  wool-growing  district.  'Hie  range 
for  stock  is  almost  unlimited;  and  the  facilities  for 
transporting  fat  cattle,  shep  and  hogs  to  the  seaboard 
are  as  good  as  any  one  need  ask  for. 

m 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Indians  left  this  their 
home,  and  the  tumuli  where  rest  the  bones  of  unnum- 
bered generation,  with  extreme  reluctance.  I  have  - 
visited  several  mounds  in  Greorgia,  but  leave  the  dis- 
cussion to  teamed  ethnologists.  Unlike  the  African 
race,  the  Indian  spurned  the  blessings  and  industri- 
ous habits  of  civilization;  and  he  is  fast  disappear- 
ing in  all  the  late  border  states,  while  the  hard-work- 
ing African  multiplies  with  extraordinary  fecundity. 
Being  well  and  regularly  fed,  as  well  as  worked,  tlie 
negroes  of  the  south  present  a  striking  proof  of  the 
value  of  temperance  and  industry  in  promoting  soand 
health,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  human  family. 
They  are  rising  both  physically  and  mentally,  while 
those  that  foolishly  disobey  the  command  of  God  to 
eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces,  are  going  the 
other  way. 

If  a  person  expects  to  escape  work  by  coming 
south,  or  going  west  or  to  California,  let  him  disa- 
buse his  reason  at  once.  As  a  people.  Providence 
has  blest  us  with  agricultural,  civil  and  religious  fa- 
vors above  all  other  nations;  but  the  duty  to  labor  is 
as  incumbent  upon  Americans  as  on  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  descendants  of  Adam.  The  cheerful  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  is  the  doctrine  the  writer  preach- 
es, practices  and  believes  in.  Had  the  aborigines  of 
this  continent  adopted  the  mral  and  mechanical 
industry  of  the  Europeans  when  the  latter  came 
among  them,  their  posterity  would  this  day  mie  the 
land  horn  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  emanci- 
pated negroes  of  St.  Domingo  refuse  to  till  the  earth 
and  they  are  going  back  to  barbarism,  pagan  dark- 
ness and  bmtality .  Labor  is  the  grand  humanizer  of 
our  race.  Without  it,  man  never  rises  but  a  single 
step  above  the  speechless  beasts  of  the  field.  With 
it  each  generation  may  excel  all  prededing  ones  to  the 
end  of  time.  L. 


^^^^^^^»^^^w^ 


Thb  American  Farmer  very  justly  remarks  that, 
^Farmers  and  planters  have  too  long  looked  supine- 
ly on,  while  power  was  being  stolen  from  them,  to 
aggrandize  other  classes,  less  entiUed  than  they  to 
the  fostering  care  of  Government.'* 
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AGBIOXJLTUBAL    EDUOATIOir. 
BT  AGBIGOLA. 

That  a  system  of  Education  may  be  adopted,  that 
will  ffive  to  the  Sons  of  the  farmer  such  information 
as  wul  be  of  advantage  to  him  in  all  the  future  of  hi^ 
life  cannot,  I  thi^ik,  be  questioned.  Dif^rence  of 
opinion  will  doubtless  exist,  as  to  what  that  education 
should  be.  In  order  to  open  the  way  for  the  exami- 
nation of  this  subject,  I  propose  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions, as  noticed  in  my  former  communication. 

The  student,  at  his  odtrance,  should  be  well  versed 
in  the  common  branches  of  an  English  Education — 
and  he  will  then  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  studies  that  will,  if  properly  attended  to^  fit  him 
for  the  active  duties  of  his  profession.  Let  it  here 
be  understood,  that  the  pupils  ate  to  be  employed  upon 
a  farm  connected  with  the  School,  during  the  entire 
course^  and  in  their  last  year  each  is  to  be  placed  in 
special  charge  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
fann,  to  test  his  capacity  for  management,  when  he 
is  to  leave  the  school. 

The  counie  of  instruction  which  I  would  recom- 
mend, should  occupy  at  least  three  years — and  it 
should  ever  be  kept  in  view  that  the  instruction  is  to 
be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  the  stu- 
dent is  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
each  science,  its  relation  with  agriculture  are  to  be 
specially  understood,  and  their  practical  application 
fully  carried  out  in  Uie  operations  of  the  farm.  The 
farm  should  be  arranged  into  separate  divisions,  so 
that  the  different  rotations  of  crops  may  be  pursued, 
and  the  lulvantages  or  disadvantages  of  each  be  ful- 
ly and  practically  illustrated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students.  A  portion  of  the  farm  should  be  allotted 
for  experiments — to  be  fully  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  teachers,  and  of  which  an  acconnt 
should  be  given  to  the  public  as  ollen  as  deemed  ne- 
cessary. It  must  be  apparent  that  many  experi- 
ments, to  be  of  any  practical  value,  must  be  contin- 
ued through  a  series  of  years,  before  any  final  de- 
cision can  be  had. 

Without  descending  into  a  detail  of  studies  to  be 
pursued,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  the  education 
should  be  thorough  in  every  respect — including  the 
modem  languages.  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
Horticulture,  Surveying,  Amcultural  Engineering, 
Mechanics,  Keeping  Farm  Accounts,  Veterinary  In- 
struction, management  of  manures,  Sic.,  all  to  be  of 
a  practical  character,  after  the  manner  of  the  Poly- 
technic Schools.  The  teachers  to  deliver  lectures  to 
thB  students,  to  accompany  them  when  necessary  to 
the  fields,  and  in  every  part  of  their  course,  to  give 
them  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  every  thing 
incident  to  the  management  and  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  labors  of  tne  farm.  The  farm  to  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  practical  farmer,  thoroughly 
versed  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  best  method 
of  cultivation  suited  to  this  State,  and  the  students 
to  be  under  his  direction,  when  engaged  in  the  labors 
of  the  field. 

It  appears  to  me  that  an  institution  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  become  what  all  desire — a  tiiorough 
educator  for  the  fanner's  son,  fitting  him  for  his  pro- 
fession, and  for  all  the  duties  of  life  to  which  he 
may  be  called.  This,  too»  can  be  done  in  a  manner 
to  lead  the  student  to  appreciate  his  noble  pursuit: 
it  will  enable  him,  when  he  leaves  the  institution,  to 
ML  that  he  is  upon  an  equality  with  the  students  of 
anv  other  seminary,  and  that  on  the  great  theatre  of 
public  life,  he  is  as  well  prepared  as  they  are  to  en- 


ter, and  that  without  fear  of  the  competition.  I  am 
aware  that  some  of  the  institutions  of  our  country 
are  conducted  upon  the  princi^e  that  there  is  nothing 
new  worth  having  in  education — but  we  must  plod 
on  in  the  same  routine  which  was  laid  down  by 
monks  in  ages  gone  by.  But  I  am  also  aware,  that 
we  are  fast  breaking  the  chains  of  bondage  in  which 
we  have  so  long  been  bound — and  though  no  prophet 
or  the  son  of  a  prophet,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  those 
institutions  which  do  not  adapt  themselves,  and  that 
speedily,  to  the  movements  of  this  advancing  af  e,  in 
a  practical,  useful  direction,  .will  soon  be  numbered 
amonf  the  ikings  that  xoere*  There  is  a  feeling 
abroad  among  the  friends  of  existing  institutions  ad- 
verse to  a  thorough  agricultural  institution.  They 
seem  to  foresee,  Uiat  if  such  an  institution  should  be 
founded  upon  a  scale  worthy  of  the  Empire  State, 
that  its  practical  character  would  soon  attract  to  it, 
the  students  from  every  direction,  and  the  numbers 
now  educated  at  theirs  would  soon  diminish.  It  may 
be  so;  but  if  it  should,  what,  I  ask,  is  to  prevent  us 
from  obtaining  a  better  system,  and  one  that  will 
secure  to  the  largest  portion  of  our  citizens  an  edu- 
cation adapted  to  their  profession  in  life,  for  which 
there  is  now  no  adequate  provision?  As  well  might 
the  owners  of  the  old  sail-boats  on  the  Hudson  cry 
out  against  the  improvements  of  Fulton,  or  the  dri- 
ver of  the  Canastoga  wagon,  against  the  lightning 
swift  engine  as  it  speeds  in  hours  through  our  state, 
instead  of  weeks,  as  he  was  in  the  practice  of  doing. 
It  will  alter  the  character  of  our  seminaries — but  it 
will  alter  them  in  accordance  with  th3  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  for  existing  institutions,  is  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  times,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  their  institutions  of  a  general  charabter,  and  they 
need  not  fear  but  that  they  too,  will  be  supplied  with 
students  who  do  not  design  to  make  the  pursuits  of 
the  farmer  theirs  through  life. 

Permit  me  to  urge  this  matter  of  education  upon 
the  consideration  of  farmers.  To  you  must  we  look 
for  aid  in  this  matter — and  let  it  not  be  said,  (as  it 
has  been  in  days  gone  by,  and  with  how  much  truth 
I  will  not  say,)  "  that  if  any  thing  is  wanted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  agricultural  interest,  you  must 
call  upon  professional  men,  not  fariMrsy  in  the  Leg- 
islature." With  the  improvements  which  are  takings 
place  in  our  State — with  the  intelligence  which  ex- 
ists among  farmers  in  every  part  of  this  State — I 
will  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  you  appreciate  this 
subject,  and  that  you  will  be  prepared  to  make  your 
wishes  known,  in  a  manner  that  shall  secure  the  ac- 
tion of  your  representatives.  Wliat  subject  of  more 
importance  to  you,  I  ask,  can  be  brought  before  the 
Legislature,  than  tha  education  of  the  farmer's  sons 
of  our  state — and  if  ^one  more  important  can  be, 
may  I  not  urge  you,  to  see  to  it,  that  a  matter  so  vi- 
tally important  shall  not  fail  for  want  of  your  support 
— your  ppen,  active,  and  efficient  aid? 

If  a  railroad  is  ^^K^ant^  ho^  quick  are  the  feelings 
and  interest  of  farmers  on  its  route  enlisted.  They 
caii  expend  money  and  time  to  secure  its  chartei*  and 
to  complete  it — and  when  the  education  of  their  sons 
to  fit  them  to  usefulness  is  proposed,  can  they  be  un- 
mindful of  how  much  more  importance  it  is  to  culti- 
vate the  immortal  mind,  than  to  add  even  to  their 
wealth,  by  these  increased  facilities  of  communica- 
tion! It  is  often  said,  that  fanners  know  enough  id- 
ready.  This  may  do  for  those  to  say,  who  boast 
themselves  of  their  superior  acquirements — ^but  I 
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trust  no  American  farmer  will  rest  saUsfied  with  his 
acqiiirementsi  while  there  is  a  field  of  usefal  knowl- 
edge hefoFB  him  to  he  explored^  or  a  single  truth  to 
he  ascertained  that  can'add  to  his  store  of  knowledge, 
orcontrihate  to  the  elevation  and  sdvancement  of  his 
profession.  I  have  long  felt  that  we  need,  as  farmers, 
opportnnities  for  preparing  our  sons  for  their  pursuits 
as  they  should  be  prepared.  I  rejoice  that  the  day 
seems  to  be  dawning  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object,  and  I  am  desirous,  nay  anxious,  to  engage  with 
my  brethren  in  hastening  forward  this  all-important 
work. 


THE  8BA80N— FRUIT— OROF8—IHBBOT8»  ft*. 

.Thb  last  winter  in  Western  New  York  was  deci- 
dedly an  open  one,  with  little  snow,  and  one  or  two 
cold  days,  such  as  has  not  been  chronicled  in  this  re- 
gion for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  thermometer 
sunk  to  nine  degrees  below  zero  at  Rochester,  and  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  lake,  to  twelve 
and  even  fifteen  degrees  in  some  locations. 

Ten  degrees  below  zero  begins  to  afiect  the  fruit 
bud  of  the  peach,  and  fifteen  is  totally  fatal  to  it,  at 
any  period  during  the  winter.  In  this  region,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  buds  blossomed,  but  a^  wet,  rainy, 
and  cold  period,  with  an  east  wind,  set  in,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  petals  of  the  fiower  cast  off,  the  en- 
tire leaves  of  the  trees  were  afl^cted  with  the  curlf 
an  enlargement  and  thickening  of  the  center  parts, 
and  they  all  fell  to  the  ground;  and  consequently  there 
were  no  organs  to  carry  on  the  circulation — the 
sap  gummed  and  oozed  through  the  bark,  and  a 
ffreat  portion  of  the  fruit  was  lost.  All  those  branches 
tiiat  put  out  the  terminal  bud  again  were  sound — ^the 
others  died,  so  that  there  is  not  a  quarter  crop  of  that 
delicious  fruit. 

The  same  continuous  wet  and  cold  weather  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  destroyed  the  apple,  either  by  a 
disturbance  of  the  process  of  impregnaUoo,  or  a  de- 
gree of  cold  that  disorganized  the  tender  germ. — 
They  alhfell,  and  many  trees  cast  a  good  pait  of  their 
first  leaves,  as  thougn  caused  by  an  early  frost. — 
There  is  no  orchard,  that  we  are  advised  of,  that  will 
produce  ten  bushels,  where  it  should  have  produced 
one  hundred.    It  is  a  total  failure. 

Wheat  is  a  great  crop^  and  if  the  present  drought 
does  not  continue  too  lon^,  com  and  potatoes  will  be 
sn  average.  Hay  is  a  full  medium  yield,  and  has 
been  secured  in  excellent  order. 

There  is  an  anomaly  existing  with  respect  to  in- 
sect life.  The  apple  tree  worm  has  latelv  disappear- 
ed, as  have  the  black,  squash  and  striped  bugs;  and 
the  May  bugs  were  scarcely  seen.  The  rose  bug  is 
greatly  increased  on  light  lands,  and  the  curculio  gen- 
erally. Not  one  in  ten  bee  hives  have  thrown  out 
swarms  tiiis  year. 

The  JFVre  Blight  has  attacked  the  near  tree  exten- 
sively this  season,  and  is  destined  to  oestroy  that  va- 
riety of  fruit.  It  has  also  affected  the  apple  and 
quince,  but  it  is  never  fatal  to  them,  only  killing  the 
small  branches,  as  the  virus  is  never  carried  to  the 
body  or  main  branches.  The  cause  of  this  disease 
seems  to  be  inscrutable  to  mortal  vision.  It  is  a 
subject  that  has  excited  more  discussion  than  any 
other  vegetable  subtilty,  except  the  chess  question. — 
We  were  for  many  years  a  believer  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  plethora  of  sap^  more  than  the  leaves  could  elabo- 
rate; but  from  a  daily  examination  during  its  opera- 
tion for  some  yean  past,  we  are  disposed  to  attribute 


it  to  a  disease^  or  injury  of  the  bark  and  outer  vessels 
of  the  body  or  large  hmbs,  by  the  winter  or  other 
cause,  whereby  the  sap  which  rises  in  the  albomum 
or  sap  wood:  is  unable  to  return  through  and  between 
the  epidermis  and  wood;  it  consequently  sours,  de- 
composes, and  one  day's  sun  blackens  the  leaves,  and 
destroys  the  branch,  and  finally  the  whole  stock,  if 
not  cut  off  absolutely  below  the  least  discoloration. 


*^t^*^i^^k^%^^%" 


THB  WHBAT  OBOP. 


FaoM  information  received  from  difi^rent  sections 
we  believe  the  present  wheat  crop  of  Western  New 
York  will  prove  far  superior  to  any  preceding  one 
for  several  years.  In  this  county,  the  crop  is  much 
better  than  was  anticipated  before  harvesting  com- 
menced, and  many  farmers  think  it  the  greatest  ev- 
er produced  here.  The  berry  appeal's  unusually 
bright  and  plump.  We  have  heard  some  complaints 
of  the  weevil  in  Seneca,  Cayuga,  and  adjoining 
counties,  but  leani  from  reliable  sources  that  no  ma- 
terial dkmage  has  been  caused* 

We  have  unfavorable  reports  of  the  crop  in  some 
sections  of  the  west  and  south-west.  The  Ohio  Cul- 
tivator of  July  15,  says: — "From  all  the  ipibrmation 
we  can  gather,  it  appears  quite  certain  that  through- 
out a  laige  poilion  of  Ohio  the  wheaA  harvebt  is 
sadly  deficient,  owing  to  the  damage  by  nai  and  the 
tvkeai  inject,  A  few  only  of  the  more  northern 
counties,  we  believe,  have  escaped  these  evils,  and 
are  harvesting  nearly  a  fair  average  crop;  but  taking 
the  state  at  Sirge,  we  are  of  opinion  that  foR  one- 
half  the  crop  has  been  destroyed — ^which  is  equal  to 
txodvt  mUiotM  of  hvahels!  This  is  an  immense  loss 
to  our  farmers;  but  we  trust  they  will  not  be  dis- 
heartened, especially  as  the  com  and  other  crops  are 
now  quite  promising.  ^  ^  ^  It  is  too  early,  as  yet^ 
to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  damage  sustained  by  the  wheat  crop^  or  the  ef- 
fect it  may  hare  on  prices,  in  the  markets  of  this 
region,  flour  has  advanced  full  one  dollar  per  barrel, 
but  this  will  not  probably  be  sustained  if  the  accounts 
from  New  York  and  other  large  wheat-growing 
States  yet  to  be  heard  from,  should  orove  favorable. 
The  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  a  later  aate,  says,  "  the 
deficiency  in  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  this  season,  it 
is  now  pretty  satisfactorily  ascertained,  will  be  about 
one-third,  or  from  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  bushels." 

The  Indiana  State  Journal  of  the  16th  ult.,  thus 
speaks  of  the  crops  in  the  southern  portion  of  that 
state:  -"The  continued  rain  has  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  wheat  crop  in  this  region.  Many  farm- 
ers have  turned  their  hogs  upon  the  fields — ^the  wheat 
being  so  much  injui-ed  as  to  be  unfit  for  cutting.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  crop  will  not  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  demand  for  home  consumption. 
As  a  consequence,  the  price  of  wheat  has  raised  to 
eighty  cents,  and  is  still  going  up.  Flour  has  gone 
up  to  $6  60  per  barrel,  and  is  rising.'* 

The  crop  in  Michigan  is  said  to  be  good — and  the 
yield  is  probably  above  an  average  one.  The  news 
from  Central  and  Northern  Illinois  and  Iowa,  is  fa- 
vorable. 

We  also  have  favorable  reports  from  Penn^lva- 
nia,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  Richmond  Whig 
states  that  in  all  Virginia  east  of  the  mountains,  the 
wheat  is  generally  harvested,  and  that  though  the 
crop  sufiered  first  from  April  frosts,  and  sube^uent^ 
ly  from  rust,  yet  ^it  will  exceed  an  average  one. " 
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mPBOTED  WSLL  AXD  UlSYBBM  PUIfFS. 

Wmi^  Hpeoding  ft  few  hours-  in  Senecft  fVlle, 
some  two  weeks  ftgo,'we  were  surprised  &ttbe  exleot 
of  itemaiiDiact.uriDg  businesB.  Amoog  other  estab- 
liihments,  we  passed  throngh  the  extensive  Pump 
Factory  of  Messrs.  Dowss,  Mtndbrksb  b.  Co., 
and  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  btyle,  cooBtructioD 
and  appearance  of  their  improved  Pumps,  that  we  re- 
quested a  deacription  of  them  for  publication  in  the 
Farmer.  In  compliaiMM  with  the  request,  Messrs. 
D.  M.  b  Co.  hB»e  furnished  us  with  the  annexed 
Sffures  and  description,  which  we  preaeat  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  intwested: — 


1 


ditanPiomp.     Fig.  1.  WM  Piav    FSg- 2- 

Fi^.  1  expose*  to  view  the  di%Fent  ptrta  of  the 
Pump.     A    repreaeots  the  cap,  or  top  pert  of  the 
pump,     fi,  the  Plunfer  or  Piston,  which  contaii 
Tabs  Valve,  made  of  brasis  and  nicely  fitted, 
the  spout.    D,  ^e  end  of  the  cylinder  wbkh    ' 


rs  into  jihe  base,  pressioe  tJ 
rine  it  in  its  place.  F,  the  lower  valve.  G,the 
brass  tiuie  to  which  the  lead  pipe  is  soldered.  H,  the 
of  the  pump.  The  tube,  C,  is  placed  through 
the  base,  H,  thus  forming  a  bnsa  valve  seal,  which 
is  important,  as  it  will  not  corrode,  and  renders  the 
leather  valve  much  more  durable  than  if  placed  apon 
iroT^  as  is  osuaJly  the  case. 

It  wiU  readily  be  seen  by  the  construction  of  these 
Pumpe,  that  tbey  may  be  easily  taken  apart,  and  ac- 
gained  to  each  and  every  part  without  disturbing 
)ipe  or  platfonn  upon  which  the  pump  stands, 
and  that  without  the  use  of  either  screw  driver  or 
wrench.  By  loosening  the  upper  part  of  the  pump, 
the  opout  may  be  revolved  around  to  any  desired  po- 
sition, and  firmly  secured  by  ecrewinff  the  cap  down 
to  the  ring  of  the  same — thus  enabling  the  Pump 

be  placed  in  the  comer  of  a  room  without  the 
brake  or  spout  interfering  or  coming  in  contact  with 
the  wall  OB  either  side.  By  raising  the  braise  to  its 
relative  height,  the  water  nuiy  be  let  back  into  the 
reservoir,  thus  preventing  the  pump  from  freezing  in 
cold  weather — and  the  water  may  be  recovered  by  a 
few  Btrokos  of  the  brake.  The  pumpwill  drawwa- 
ter  as  well  horizontally  as  perpendicularly. 

Fig.  S  represents  a  large  and  strong  pump,  made  of 
iron,  and  is  designed  for  wells,  or  an  outnloar  Pump. 
The  construction  is  the  same,  being  similar  to  the 
one  deacribed  above.  The  piston  and  valves  of  this 
Pump  are  located  in  the  lower  end  of  the  set  length, 
which  runs  down  Ihrm  fest  bolow  the  hau.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  cylinder,  we  moke  a  small  hole 
which  allows  the  water  to  escape  from  llie  Pump 
when  it  is  not  ia  motiiHi — thus  preventing  it  from 
freezing  np  in  winter.  To  get  at  the  piston  and 
upper  valve,  it  is  only  necessary  to  screw  offthe  top 
of  the  panp  abcsre  the  spout,  and  pull  the  piston  out 
of  the  tap,  which  say  be  done  and  replMed  without 
taking  op  the  pump  or  pipe.  These  pumps  we  ar- 
range  for  fead  or  wood  pipe,  as  may  be  desired.  The 
whole  pump  being  made  of  iron,  renders  it  a  durable 
article,  as  no  part  can  decay,  and  it  will  throw  wa- 
ter with  great  ease  and  rapidity. 

It  is  now  several  months  since  the  above  described 
pumps  haw  been  inti-od«oedto  the^ablic  and  the  de- 
mand for  tbem  is  rapidly  increasing  daily.  In  all 
eases  where  they  have  been  thorou^^lj  tested,  tbey 
have  proved  to  lie  a  superior  article. 


WeonaoBT'*  Heaas  Powkb  akd  Srpabatok. — 
These'  excellent  machines  are  very  highly  esteemed 
wherever  ikej  are  introduced.  In  liie  Boston  Culti- 
valor  of  last  week,  Messrs.  T.  b  C.  H.  Hay,  of 
Woodstock,  CL,  pablisbed  a  letter  stating  that  this 
horse  power,  in  their  opinion,  is  one  ef  the  best  in 
asey  that  it  is  cap^le  of  doin«;  more  WOTk  with  less 
power,  than  any  other  with  n%ich  they  are  acquaint- 
ed; requiring  the  power  of  only  three  horsee  to  saw 
ftom  twenty  to  thirty  cords  of  hard  wood,  twice  in 
two  in  one  dayi  and  with  ease. 

The  letter  states  it  to  be  their  ojMnion  that  Wood- 
bury's Horse  Power  andSeperator,  for  threshing  and 
cleaning  grain,  cannot  &il  to  give  satisfaction  to 
those  possessing  the  power  of  three  horses  only,  to 
thresh  and  clean  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  bushels  of 
oats  per  hour.  This  is  high  testimony  indeed. — 
Our  readers  will  reoaember  that  both  of  these  ma- 
chines are  now  manufactured  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
— Seitatifi:  Jimerieam. 
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SHOBT-HOB2f   AND   HATI7E   OATTIiB. 

BT  8.   P.  CHAPM^K. 

[Reply  to  W.  Hanford,  jr.,  page  138  of  present  volumo.J 
Wb  regret  that  our  former  article  waa  not  definite 
enough  for  our  friend  Hanford.  We  gave,  as  we 
supposed,  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  productions 
of  a  few  Durhams  for  the  dairy,  [and  we  could  easi- 
ly increase  the  number  if  necessary,]  and  in  nearly 
every  instance,  the  keeping  of  said  cows  during,  and 
in  some  instances  previous  to  the  time  of  trial.  If 
we  were  deficient  in  not  stating  the  exact  amount  of 
food  consumed,  we  would  say  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  do  so,  espedaUy  when  cows  are  at  ^rass 
pasture,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  examples  giv<^n, 
with  one  exception. 

But  what  we  regret  still  more  is,  that  our  friend 
should  write  as  he  did  about  <<  premium  testimony." 
When  individuals  from  different  parts  of  the  Umon 
and  from  other  countries,  too,  selected  on  account 
of  their  supposed  good  judgment  in  the  matter  to  be 
decided,  having  all  the  facts  as  to  the  age,  keeping,' 
and  management  of  the  difibrent  animals  offered,  ful- 
ly subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  their  respective  own- 
ers, give  in  their  decisions,  we  are  free  to  acknowl- 
edge that  such  decisions  has  some  weight  with  us, 
<<  towards  establishing  the  merits  of  an  animal." 

Friend  Hanford  had  no  occasion  on  our  part,  at 
least,  to  have  resorted  to  any  testimony  to  prove 
that  there  are  good  milkers  among  our  native  cows, 
for  it  is  something  we  have  never  in  the  least 
doubted  or  denied;  and  least  of  all  had  he  any  oc- 
casion for  resorting  to  a  "  Svssex  bred  cow,  own- 
ed in  Lews,  in  England,"  "  to  prove  thisJ'^  The 
ground  taken  by  our  friend,  in  his  very  excellent 
and  able  article  of  February  last,  and  to  which  we 
took  exception,  was,  [unless  there  had  been  error  in 
his  instruction,]  —  <<That  full-blooded  Durhams, 
toherever  found,  were  deficient  in  one,  and  that  the 
most  important  qualification,''  and   that  they  were 

S^eat  contumeri,  requiring  an  extra  quality  of  food, 
ow,  whether  we  proved  that  such  instructions,  {if 
any  such  were  ever  given  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,) 
were  incorrect,  we  leave  for  its  readers  to  decide. 

Friend  Hanfor0,  after  presenting  us  with  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  Sussex  Cow,  says:  <<All 
will  admit  that  her  produce  was  a  little  extraordina- 
ry; and  it  is  invariably  true  that  to  do  things  ex- 
traordinary with  homed  cattle,  they  require  extraor- 
dinary feed  and  care."  With  all  due  respect  for  the 
opinione  of  our  friend,  we  will,  with  leave,  present 
him  with  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Vail,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Vaira 
cattle,  it  is  true,  have  generally  <' short  horns";  but 
we  believe,  nevertheless,  they  are  classed  <<  viik 
homed  cattle,**  Perhapa  if  they  were  longer  horns 
however,  our  friend's  *'  invariable"  rule  might  prove 
a  Uttle  more  correct.  Mr.  Vail  says:  **l  have  a 
full  blood  Durham  Cow,  Eunice  IL,  now  about  seven 
years  old,  of  my  own  breeding,  which  has  made 
this  spring,  on  graes  pasture  only,  nineteen  and  one^ 
fourth  wmnda  of  butter  m  one  week.  On  the  9th 
day  of  June  ultimo,  the  milk  drawn  from  heron  that 
day  was  accurately  weighed,  and  the  quantity  yield- 
ed was  71  i  lbs,  equal  to  36|  quarts,  wine  measure. 
Her  keep  was  no  better  than  that  of  the  other 
cows,  ana  waa  mss  pasture  only.  I  own  the  dam 
of  this  cow,  and  she  gave  in  one  day  32  quarts  of 


milk,  wine  measure."  If  the  produce  of  the  Suaeex 
cow  was  a  Uttle  extraordinary,  we  think  the  pro- 
duce of  Eunice  U,  and  of  her  dam,  would  bo  con- 
sidered at  least  extrcurrdinaryj  and  we  do  think 
grass  pasture  is  not  extraordinary  feed. 

We  commenced  a  trial  with  ''  Ruby,"  (the  heifer 
purchased  of  Mr.  Vatl,  and  formerly  referred  tO|) 
the  30th  of  last  month.  She  produced  in  one  weec 
thirteen  pounds  and  three  ounces  of  butter.  She  is 
now  4  years  old,  and  was  kept  last  winter  on  bar- 
ley straw  until  the  first  of  February.  During  thia 
month,  she  had  hay  and  straw,  mixed  whole  in  about 
equal  quantities.  After  the  1  st  of  March  she  wma 
fed  good  hay,  until  turned  to  grass  pasture,  since  which 
time  she  has  had  no  other  food.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  milk  yielded  in  any  one  day  was  47^  lbs. 

That  Mr.  Colman  should  have  requeeted  Mr. 
pRBKTiCB  to  put  some  of  his  cows  on  trial,  and  fur- 
nish the  readers  of  his  paper  with  the  result,  we  do 
not  consider  as  any  '<  abatement"  in  the  least  of  his 
high  and  just  encomhmis  of  that  noble  stock;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  Mr.  P.  had  some  excellent  ndOc^ 
era  in  his  herd,  and  Mr.  Colman  was  probably  well 
aware  of  this  fact,  when  the  request  was  made. — 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  this  entire  article  of  Mr. 
Colman' s.  Ouc  extract  was  taken  from  the  <<  Culti- 
vator," in  which  it  appeared,  taken  from  the  New 
Genesee  Farmer.  As  to  the  bull  Ccelebs,  we  cer- 
tainly wish  our  friend  had  commenced  his  extract 
just  three  and  a. half  lines  sooner;  it  would  then 
have  read — <OM[r.  jAquBS  is  of  opinion  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  cream-pot  breed  is  princmcUly  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  cross  witk  Ccdebs,  but  on  wnat  rational 
grounds,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  discover.  Their 
beautiful  color,"  ko.  Now,  whether  CoL  Jaquesi 
(whose  opinion  Mr.  C.  honestly  gave^)  who  owned 
this  bull,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  every  in- 
dividual in  his  entire  herd,  or  Mr.  Colman,  who 
could  evidently  have  had  no  such  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  forming  his  judgment,  were  moat  likely 
to  be  correct,  we  think  is  very  evident.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  stotk  of  Coelebs,  Col.  Jaquee  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  <<  Cultivator,"  in  1846,  page  75, 
says:  <<Mr.  Leonard  Stone,  of  Watcrtown,  one  of 
our  best  and  wealthiest  farmers,  says  he  had  two 
cows  by  I.  Coolidge's  premium  bull,  (a  son'of  Coe- 
lebs) that  proved  the  best  milkers  he  ever  had." — 
And  the  editor  previously  remarks,  ^  Many  of  his 
(Ccelebs')  progeny  were  remarkable  cu  milkers," 

*<Hd8  he  (Mr.  Colman)  ever  bred  or  owned  a  pure 
bred  Durham?"  Don't  know.  Has  he?  and  if  ao^ 
how  many?  He  might  have  been  unfortunate  in  hia 
selection,  (if  he  ever  owned  any,)  for  we  are  free  to 
acknowledge  that  ail  Durhams  are  not  of  the  same 
quality.  A  breed  of  cattle  that  contained  none  but 
good  ones,  would  certainly  be  a  desideratum. 

<<  Is  Mr.  Chapman  satisfiedf'  With  what?  Oar 
Durhams  ?  Yes,  With  our  friend's  article  ?  We 
have  no  fault  to  find.  That  Mr.  Colman  vras  not  favor- 
able to  the  Durhams?  We  were  perfectly  well  awai^ 
of  this  fact  before  we  read  our  friend'e  able  article, 
and  all  we  can  obtain  from  one  opposed  to  a  thing  in 
its  favor,  we  think  must  have  some  weight.  Ilear 
what  Mr.  C.  says  in  the  same  article  extracted  from 
by  our  friend.  fSee  Gen.  Farmer,  1842,  pages  8 
and  90:]  <<In  addition  to  these  [importations  of  Dur- 
hams] we  have  had  a  valuable  bull  imported  by  a 
merchant  of  Boston  •  «  •  and  the  superior  bull 
"Bolivar,"  imported  by  John  Hare  Powel,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  L  Whittaker's  stock,  in  England,  ceU- 
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braied  far  its  extracrdmary  dairy  properties  "— 
Again  eame  article  of  Durham  cows  **  in  general^" 
Mr.  C.  says:  *'The  Durham  cows  in  eetieraly  and 
especially  the  selected  ones  which  have  been  impor- 
ted on  account  of  these  qualities^  are  large  ndUeera; 
but  their  milk  eeema^  [not  ie^l  genemlly  inferior  as  to 
richness,  or  butyraceous  properties."  That  the  milk 
from  Durham  cows  is  rtcAy  we  believe  is  now  very 
universally  admitted.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Durhams  generally  are  good  handlers^  and  a  cow  that 
is  a  good  handler,  is  almost  sure  to  give  good  milk. 
We  have  yet  to  see  a  single  exception  to  this  rule. 
We  have  one  full  blood  cow,  ^  Flora,*'  that  gave  one 
pound  and  one  ounce  of  butter  from  twelve  quarts  of 
milk.  This  cow  gives  from  18  to  19  quarts  per  day, 
and  at  the  above  rate  would  make  over  eleven  pounds 
per  week.  She  is  an  imported  cow,  and  tu>elveyeara 
old,  and  has  given  milk  this  year  since  the  20th  of 
March.  She  has  had  no  feed  but  grass  pasture  for 
the  last  eight  or  ten  weeks. 

That  as  a  general  rule  animals  consume  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  is  probably  true;  but  it  is  sub- 
ject to  very  many  exceptions.  That  two  horses  used 
in  the  same  team,  and  weighing  nearly  the  same,  do 
not  require  an  equal  amount  of  food,  almost  every 
farmer  knows.  The  one  will  consume  nearly  one- 
third  more  than  the  other,  and  not  keep  in  as  good 
condition.  The  greater  or  less  consumption  of  food 
is  owing,  after  all,  much  more  to  the  nktuce  and  buUd 
of  an  animal  than  its  size  [weight.] 

^  I  cannot  pronounce  them,  as  a  race  distinguish- 
ed and  preferable  to  all  others,  for  their  dairy  quaU- 
UesJ*  Here,  friend,  take  our  hat !  We  won^t  say 
any  more — ^until  we  get  ready. 

We  do  not  feel  in  any  mood  to  quarrel  with  any 
one  for  liking  another  breed  of  cattle  better  than  the 
Durhams,  for  all  who  choosey  have  a  most  undoubt- 
ed right  so  to  do.  And  it  would  afibrd  us  much 
pleasure  to  see  the  pages  of  our  various  agricultural 
journals,  contain  more  respecting  the  merits  of  all 
good  breeds  of  catiJe.  Can't  a  fihortrhom  or  Hejne- 
Sh^  owner  read  a  good  account  of  a  Devon 
without  flying  into  a  passion  ?  If  not,  he  is  certain- 
ly unfit  to  own  good  stock,  for  we  should  really  pity 
the  poor  animals  under  his  care.  We  always  did 
believe  there  was  more  than  one  good  thing  in  this 
fteat  world  of  ours^  and  we  also  believe  that  there 
IS  more  than  one  good  breed  of  cattle.  And  when 
some  of  our  friends  tell  us  they  have  p.  good  Native 
or  Hereford  cow,  does  that  prove  any  thing  against 
the  Durhams  or  Ayrshires  1 

Bring  on,  then,  those  beautiful  Devons,  with  their 
fine  nossy  coats — those  noble  Herefords,  with 
their  clean  white  faces — those  fine  Ayrshires,  with 
their  udders  almost  as  larfi^e  as  their  little  bodies— 
those  food  Natives,  that  should  shame  all  the  rest 
of  their  breed  out  of  existence— and  we'll  agree  for 
it  the  stately  Durhams  will  not  be  wanting,  and  let 
us  screw  some  good  brass  nobs  on  their  horns,  so 
thev  shall  cease  goring  each  other,  and  those  mise- 
rabk  scrubs  that  now  infest  our  country  would  soon 
be  among  the  things  that  were. 

And  now,  Mr.  iSditor,  in  conclusion,  will  you  per- 
mit us  to  ask  you  one  question  1  You  say  in  sub- 
stance, in  your  remarks,  <<That  it  is  best  as  a  gene- 
ral rule  to  secure  deep  milkers  whenever  they  can  be 
found,  tffUkout  regard  to  ariginJ*  Now  what  we 
wish  to  know  is,  if  you  were  o^red  a  choice  of  two 
cows  of  equally  good  appearance,  and  equally  good 
milkers,  the  one  descended  from  ancestors  all  cele- 1 


brated  for  their  exirordhiBry  milkmg  quaUHeSf  and 
the  other  descended  from  poor  milkers  generally,  or 
perlmps  nothing  is  known  of  her  ancestry,  which 
would  you  prefer  ?  We  fully  agree  that  it  is  best  to 
secure  deep  milkera,  but  in  oraer  to  establish  this 

food  quality  in  our  herds,  we  think  it  is  necessary  to 
now  something  of  th^  origin  or  ancestry  of  an  ani- 
mal.    ClockviUe,  Madison  Co.j  J>r.  Y.,  July,  1849. 

Rbmaek. — In  the  case  cited  above,  we  should  of 
course  prefer  the  cow  ''descended  from  ancestors  all 
celebrated  for  their  extraordinary  milking  qualities." 


■*^^^^^^^^^^fc^h» 


BBOEHT  IMPORTATIOH    OF   SHOBT'KOBirS. 
BT  ▲.  •TXVESS,  OF  KSW  TORS. 

Ens.  Genbsbb  Faembr: — On  my  return  from  Eng- 
land last  spring,  I  brought  with  me  for  account  of 
Col.  Sherwood,  of  AuDurn,  N.  Y.,  and  myself,  a 
short-horn  Durham  Bull,  and  three  short-horn  Heifers; 
and  one  short-horn  bull  calf  for  I.  F.  Sheafe,  Esq., 
of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Col.  SnERWOon,  and  my- 
self have  had  so  many  inquiries  as  to  these  cattle^ 
that  I  ask  a  notice  of  them  in  your  journal. 

The  bull  is  <<  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge;**  his  portrait 
and  pedigree  may  be  seen  in  the  4th  volume  of  the 
Enf  Ush  Herd-Book,  page  614,  (No.  6,941 . )  He  was 
bred  by  that  distinguished  breeder,  Thomas  Bates, 
Esq.,  of  Kensington,  Yarm,  England,  who  is  well 
and  widely  known,  both  in  ^gland  and  America. 

The  heifers  and  bull  calf  were  bred  by  John  Stb- 
PHBHSOzi^  Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Durham,  England, 
well  known  as  the  ownor  of  the  superior  and  fa- 
mous Princess  Tribe  of  Short-horns.  ^ 

In  the  execution  of  the  commissions  of  Mr. 
Sheafe  and  Col.  Sherwood,  I  was  left  to  my  own 
discretion,  they  trusting  to  my  judgment.  I  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  various  herds  of  Short- 
horns in  England,  and  from  among  them  selected 
such  animals  as  I  thought  would  meet  the  views  of 
my  associates,  and  satisfy  the  critical  scrutiny  of 
American  breeders. 

These  cattle  have  now  been  in  America  five  months, 
and  have  been  seen  by  hundreds  of  persons,  inclu- 
ding many  of  our  best  judges  and  breeders.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  say  they  have  met  the  approba- 
tion of  all  who  hkve  seen  them.  The  universal  tes- 
timony is  that  in  every  respect,  they  are  the  best 
short-horns  ever  imported  into  America.  The  vessel 
which  brought  them  over,  encountered  weather  of 
great  severity,  and  the  voyage  was  both  long  and 
tempestuous,  indeed,  for  twenty  days,  there  was 
a  continued  hurricane.  The  cattle  wore  worn  out 
and  reduced.  They  are  now  all  recovered  except  one 
heifer;  she  is  ill  and  was  knocked  all  to  pieces,  and 
has  not  yet  regained  her  form,  and  I  fear  may  not. — 
She  was  the  Mst  of  the  three  heifers  before  sailing. 

The  origin  of  the  cattle  is  this.  The  kte  Sir  Hen- 
ry Vane  Tempest,  of  Wynyard  Park,  county  of  Dur- 
ham, England,  owned  a  herd  of  short-horns,  known 
for  its  wonderful  and  unsurpassed  excellence.  They 
are  designated  in  England  ^  the  Wynyard  Breed,**  or 
<<  Princess  Tribe.**  In  1800,  Sir  Henry  bought 
the  original  of  his  herd,  the  cow  Princess,  of  Robcurt 
Colling.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Henry,  the  Wyn- 
yard herd  was  sold,  and  the  cow  Angelina,  (a  grand- 
daughter of  Princess,)  became  the  property  of  John 
Stephenson,  Esq.  From  Angelina  are  descended  the 
animals  which  I  brought  over.        •        •        • 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  I  have 
brought  to  this  country,  so  superior  a  bull  from  the 


herd  of  that  eminent  breeder,  Mr.  Batbs.  He  is  the 
tmly  bull  in  America,  got  by  Mr.  Bates*  crack  prize 
bull,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (1940,)  the  best  Mr. 
Bates  ever  bred.  Mr.  Bates,  has  hut  one  more  left, 
got  by  the  same  bull ;  and  Duke  of  Northumberland 
is  now  dead.  Mr.  Bates  repeatedly  told  me  that  3d 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  more  like  his  sire  than  any 
bull  ever  got  by  him.  Breeders  desiring  the  blood  of 
Mr.  Bates,  can  no  where  else  in  this  country  pro- 
cure it  wiik  9uch  high  dtaracteriaHcs  of  style^  quali- 
ty, gymmetry  and  subttance. 

From  the  various  expression  of  approval  received 
I  select  the  following.  The  writer,  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
Esq.,  is  well  known  as  an  extensive  breeder  of  short- 
horns and  as  a  judge.  No  person  in  the  United 
States,  has  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
short-horns  in  our  country  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years.    He  is  author  of  the  American  Herd  Book: — 

^  Since  I  saw  him,  I  have  thought  much  on  your 
bull,  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  in  comparing  him 
in  my  mind  with  all  the  bulls  I  have  ever  seen,  I  am 
more  and  more  impressed  with  his  superior  value  to 
any  thing  yet  brought  into  the  United  States.  In 
short,  he  uls  my  mind  entirely  with  all  the  qualities 
which  a  perfect  short-horn  should  possess;  and  I 
don't  know  but  the  heifers  are  quttehiB  equals  in  style, 
quality,  foe.  I  hope  you  will  have  all  the  success 
both  in  their  increase,  and  in  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
duce, which  you  deserve,  for  our  country  has  never 
before,  within  my  knowledge,  received  such  an  ac- 

^uisition  in  the  stock  line  as  in  these  cattle.     You 
eserve  much  for  your  enterprise,  and  Stevens  a  rreat 
deal  for  his  judgment  in  selecting  such  animals. — 
'  They  far  exc^  my  anticipations;  although  I  am 
free  to  say,  I  anticipated  much  from  Stevens'  selec- 
tions, with  all  England  for  a  field  to  choose  in." 

This  opinion  was  entirely  unsolicited  on  the  part 
of  Col.  Sherwood  or  myself,  and  wholly  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Allen. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  have  a  portrait  of  the  3d 
Duke  of  Cambridge  engraved  for  publicatiori  in  the 
Genesee  Farmer  for  September  or  October,  and  of 
Princess  2d  in  some  future  number. 

These  animals  are  now  at  Col.  Sherwood's,  Auburn 
N.  Y.  where  they  may  be  seen.  It  is  now  design- 
ed to  show  them  at  Syracuse  at  the  great  cattle  show 
of  the  State  Society,  in  September  next.  Col.  Sher- 
wood and  myself  invite  the  attention  of  breeders  and 
amateurs  to  them.     A.  Stbveks. — JVew  Ywrk. 


BLACnC    BSmnBD  BARTiBT. 
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CuLTiniB  or  GRAPES  nc  Qmo. — It  is  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Society  for  the  county 
of  Hamilton,  O.,  that  not  less  than  ^^q  hundred 
bushels  of  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes,  were  sold 
at  Cincinnati,  during  last  season,  for  ^  table  use." 
The  price  is  three  to  four  dollars  per  bushel.  But 
the  quantity  sold  for  the  table  is  said  to  have  been 
inconsiderable^  compared  with  the  quantity  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  wine.  The  ^>£e  culture  is 
profitably  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  on 
the  roughest  hill-sides,  which  are  of  but  little  value 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  agriculture. 

€k>Ln  Fish  m  Hudson  Rnnsa. — About  ten  years 
affo  a  few  ffold  fish  were  thrown  into  Matteawan 
Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Hudson  near  New- 
burgh,  and  have  so  multiplied  as  to  fairly  stock  the 
creek  and  river  in  that  vicinity.  These  fish,  origi- 
nally from  China,  are  rare  in  this  coontry. 


Last  winter,  while  on  the  Atlantic,  I  promised  my 
feUow-passenger,  P.  BAaar,  Esq.,  that  I  would  send 
to  the  Genesee  Farmer  an  account  of  the  discovery, 
&c.,  of  the  Cheltenham  Six-rowed  Black-skinned 
Barley.  .Various  circumstances  have  prevented  my 
doing  so  until  now.  I  have  a  beautiful  sample  now 
in  ear,  which  I  intend  to  take  to  the  State  Fair.  I 
transplanted  some>  but  owing  to  the  dry  weather  it 
did  not  succeed  as  well  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
done;  still,  from  that  the  promised  yield  will  be  lar- 
ger than  the  commonality  of  barley. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  a  tobacconist  of  Cheltenham,  Eng- 
land, having  by  accident  discovered  three  grains  of 
this  extraordinary  barley,  he  planted  it  in  January, 
1843,  and  its  produce  was  3,610  corns  or  pains. — 
Mr.  Churchill,  of  the  Plough  Hotel,  of  that  place,  hay- 
ing been  favored  with  a  few  grains,  planted  them  in 
December  1 843,  '44,  and  '46.  The  Black  Barley,  not- 
withstanding the  severe  frosts  and  cold  winds,  and 
the  extreme  drought  in  part  of  1844,  flourished  uui 
yielded  a  very  extraordinary  crop.  Mr.  C.  was  in- 
duced to  drill  several  acres  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1846,  allowing  five  pecks  to  the  acre,  which  he  reap- 
ed on  the  4th  of  July,  Its  produce  was  62  bushels 
and  2  pecks  per  acre;  weight,  66 ^  lbs.  per  bushel — 
when  hummelled,  58  lbs.  The  same  land  was  sown 
with  whitestone  turnips  on  the  10th  July,  which  were 
large,  aud  fit  for  the  table  by  the  2d  September.  Mr. 
C.  drilled  in  Jan.  and  February,  1847,  several  acres, 
allowing  six  pecks  to  the  acre;  the  nroduce  averaged 
63  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  weighed  67 ( lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  before  hummeling.*  Mr.  C.  drilled,  in  Oc- 
tober 1847,  several  acres  with  and  without  vetches. 
He  mowed  the  bariey  and  vetches  when  in  ear,  for 
his  cattle  and  working  horses,  during  April  and 
May;  the  produce  averaged  12  tons,  fi  cwU  (27,104 
lbs.)  per  acre,  and  from  its  superiority  of  feed,  was 
a  saving  of  3  lbs.  of  beans  to  each  horse  per  day.— > 
That  planted  without  vetches  was  harvested  on  the 
10th  July,  and  the  land  sown  with  whitestone  tur- 
nips and  fit  for  sale  in  September.  A  small  portion 
of  barley  was  mown  in  May;  the  stubble  was  let  re- 
main for  a  second  crop^  and  was  reaped  on  the  23d 
August,  producing  37  bushels  and  2  pecks  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Churchill  malted  100  bushels  and  found  tbe 
vat  cast  more  than  any  other  barley .f  When  the 
barley  is  ground  and  mixed  with  wheaten  flour,  it 
produces  good  sweet  bread. 

It  is  recommended  to  be  sown  in  October  or  No- 
vember, for  men  food  in  the  spring,  either  with  or 
without  vetches,  and  not  later  than  Febntary  for  har- 
vesting or  seed,  allowing  to  ffood  lands  about  84  lbs. 
to  the  acre,  and  for  middling  land,  100  lbs.  It  is  bet- 
ter drilled  or  dibbled.  The  straw  is  very  strong,  fine 
and  fit  for  plaiting;  all  sorts  of  catUe  are  v^y  fond 
of  it  when  cut  into  chaff.  So  hardy  is  the  plant  that 
a  gentleman  in  Wolverhampton  raised  a  few  corns  in 
his  hot-house,  and  during  toe  severe  cold  ordered  it 
to  be  transplantad  into  the  <^n  ground,  where  it 
came  to  great  perfeeti(«. 

Mr.  C.  says  it  does  better  on  poor  than  on  highly 
manured  lands.  I  sowed  late  in  March  and  Apru. — 
I  put  the  grains  six  inches  apart,  and  found  they 
were  much  too  close.  W.  M.  Bbavchamp. — Skamn 
eateles^JY.  F.,  My,  1849. 

*An  aequalnUnoe  of  iniiit  pUnt«d  om  peek,  and  raided  tke 
■erne  feaioa  from  the  aame,  46  buabeU. 

1 1  do  not  reeonuDMnd  It  fbr  distiUailon,  or  in  mkj  otker  way 
that  MMj  angmeni  tl»  enne  of  drnnkennisa. 


! 


LBTTBB  raOlC  VJJSTAJL  oo.  vntaiNiA. 


Mbssrs.  Editoes: — Having  recently  become  a 
subscriber  to  the  Gbubsbb  Fahmbr,  I  must  say  I  pre- 
fer it  to  all  other  africuitural  documents  that  '^  *3ver 
perused.  I  have  shown  it  to  my  neighbors  around 
me^  and  adced  them  to  subscribe.  They  say  that  it 
is  published  too  far  off--that  the  system  of  fanning 
carried  on  in  New- York  will  not  arfswer  for  the  sou 
and  climate  here.  Now  I  wish  to  know  the  reason, 
for  they  aie  unable  to  give  me  a  satisfactory  one. — 
Will  any  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  give  the 
reason,  if  any,  why  the  northern  practice  of  farming 
will  not  do  in  many  sections  of  the  south  t  Having 
been  bom  and  raised  in  Madison  county,  New-Yor^ 
(from  which  I  came  to  this  place  about  two  years 
ago,)  I  am  satisfied,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that 
the  southern  practice  of  farming  would  not  do  at  the 
north. 

Nature  has  done  every  ^needful  thing^  for  this 
country,  while  it  has  been  the  work  of  the  white  man 
and  his  slaves  to  mutilate  and  destroy.  W^e  have 
many  advantages  over  Western  New  York.  We  have 
Washington  and  Alexandria,  which  are  better  mar- 
kets for  produce  than  any  in  Western  New  York — 
and  the  Potomac  river,  with  vessels  on  her  that  will 
take  our  surplus  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

I  wish  to  turn  some  of  the  farmers  of  New- York 
this  way,  instead  of  their  going  to  the  west.  Land 
within  three  miles  of  WaAington  varies  from  $10 
to  $30  per  acre,  the  price  depending  upon  the  quali- 
ty of  soil  and  location;  and  in  my  own  neighborhood, 
which  is  ten  miles  from  Alexandria  and  mree  miles 
from  Mt.  Vernon,  (on  part  of  the  estate  formerly 
owned  by  Gen.  Washington,)  land  can  be  purchas- 
ed at  from  S5  to  $16  per  acre.        ♦        •        • 

All  this  part  of  Virginia  wants,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  enterprising  northern  farmers  to  settle  here, 
and  it  will  become  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  world. 
In  the  luxurient  valley  of  the  Genesee,  there  is  no 
end  to  wheat  and  com — ^while  the  valleys  of  the  .Po- 
tomac river  are  grown  up  to  pines  and  cedars;  the 
planters  having  led  them,  the  deer  and  wild  turkey 
have  taken  possession,  and  roam  unmolested.  1  long 
to  see  the  *<  Old  Dominion"  stand  first,  as  of  right 
she  ought,  among  her  sister  States;  and  northern 
emigration  would  soon  place  her  in  that  proud  posi- 
tion. 

The  soil  here  is  easily  improved,  and  the  water 
good — and  in  fact  there  is  every  inducement  that  a 
northern  farmer  could  ask  for.  Where  sown,  clover 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  lime  acts  well  on  the  soil. — 
Indeed  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  a  northern  farmer,  with 
northern  enterprise  and  the  northern  mode  of  farm- 
ing, from  doing  well  here;  and  I  advise  all  unsettled 
farmers  who  wish  to  locate  permanently,  to  emigrate 
to  Virginia  instead  of  going  to  the  west. 

Any  one  wishing  to  know  more  about  lands  in 
Fairfax  county,  may  direct  their  letters  to  me,  and 
they  shall  be  accommodated.  S.  N.  Wrioht. — JStc- 
eottnk,  Fairfax  Co,f  Fa.,  May^  1849.  . 

Remarks. — ^Wo  publish  the  above  because  we 
think  its  statements  will  prove  interesting  to  many  of 
our  readers.  If  the  section  mention^  possesses 
"  many  advantages  over  Western  New  York,"  we  see 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  remain  in  a  wild  and 
uncultivated  state.  We  hope  to  receive  articles  from 
other  sections  of  the  south  and  west,  containing  facts 
of  generah  interest  to  agriculturists — such  as  soil  and 
climate^  staple  products,  price  of  land,  &bc« 


BBEAZING  8TBER& 


An  Alabama  correspondent  of  the  8(nUhem  CulH- 
vntor  gives  the  following  plan  for  breaking  steers. 
It  strikes  us  as  being  quite  practicable.    He  says: 

**  Make  a  yoke  four  ,feet  k>nger  than  usual;  give 
room  to  put  four  bows  Instead  of  two,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  figure.  Hitch  a  pair  of  well  broke 
steers,  one  at  each  end  of  the  yoke,  leaving  the  two 
middle  bows  for  your  unbroke  steers.  Now  hitch 
to  your  cart^  and  put  them  at  work,  all  four  in  the 


A  B  C  D 

A  D,  old  steers.     |         B  C,  young  iteen, 

same  yoke»  and  abreast.  They  may  cut  some  antics 
at  first,  but  they  will  soon  find  it  best  to  obey  the 
word  of  command.  Dont  suffer  them  to  be  whipped^ 
as  is  common  in  breaking  mules  and  oxen.  Treat 
them  gently  while  you  have  them  hitched  together, 
and  you  can  break  them  with  or  without  lines.  You 
will  find  this  plan  to  be  much  better  than  having  a 
half-dozen  negroes  about  them,  beating  and  thump- 
ing, whooping  and  bawling  for  a  week  or  two,  if 
you  manage  Uiem  rightly  for  two  or  three  weeks.— 
Should  a  neighbor  wish  to  borrow  the  gentlest  yoke 
of  oxen  you  have,  you  would  hesitate  to  say  which 
was  the  safest.  The  steers  you  have  thus  newly 
!  broken  would  be  without  tricks.*^ 


TO  THB  WOOL  CIBOWEBS  OF  THE  TTKITBD  STATES. 


•^t^^0\^i^^^k^kyKf- 


Oak  leaves,  says  Thaer,  are  not  easily  decompo- 
sed, and  contain  an  astringent  matter  which  is  highly 
injurious  to  vegetation  as  long  as  the  leaf  remains 
undecomposed. 


iC 


A  purse  of  $100  having  been  ofiered  for  the  best 
26  Merino  Ewes,  and  the  oest  25  Marino  lambs  un- 
der one  year  old — ^by  a  private  gentleman — the  ex- 
hibition to  be  at  the  Fair  of  the  New- York  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  I  propose  to  be  a  competitor  in 
that  exhibition  against  any  and  all  flocks  of  Merino 
sheep  that  mav  be  brought  against  me.  I  give  this 
out,  not  as  a  challenge,  but  simply  as  a  proposition, 
which  shall  call  forth  mv  brother  farmers  Uirouffh-  " 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  My  object 
is  to  convince  myself  where  the  best  Merino  sheep 
are — if  I  have  not  got  them — for  I  am  resolved  to 
improve  from  the  best,  whatever  may  be  the  cost.— 
By  a  fair  and  manly  competition,  we  may  compare 
the  best  specimens  from  the  best  flocks — ^and  by  that 
means  may  learn  where  the  best  sheep  are  to  be 
found.  • 

• 

For  a  series  of  years,  I  have  sfnured  no  pains  or 
expense  to  possess  myself  of  the  best  sheep  of  the 
pure  merino  race,  that  the  United  states  could  affi>rd, 
or  to  be  found  in  the  old  world.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  these  efibrts  have  been  successful:  and 
to  this  end  I  earnestly  invite  the  merino  wool-grow- 
ers throughout  the  Union  to  meet  me  on  the  show 
ground  at  Syracuse,  next  September,  in  honorable 
competition,  to  compare  the  best  25  ewes  and  25 
lambs  from  our  respective  flocks,  and  thus  add  ano- 
ther most  interesting  feature  to  the  somewhat  Na- 
tional Exhibition  which  will  be  made  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  ^A.  L.  Bingham. — ConwDoUf  Ft,^ 
Jvly,  1849. 


THE  <RSaS  nr  EBBB  ;*  OB  Kmrft  to  VILLAaBBS. 

[Tbouob  manj  of  the  following  hints  ore  nneeaaonable 
at  thie  time,  the  articlo  will  keep  qaite  os  well  in  print  ea 
in  our  pigeon  hole— and  perehonce  prove  valuable  to  thoae 
who  preserve  the  Former. — Ed.] 

As  more  than  ti  pro  rata  portion  of  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer  live  m  villages — and  as  it  is  a  very 
thankless  task,  however  irrepressible  your  enthusiasm 
may  be,  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  the  countrr 
who  only  call  you  a  pretender  or  an  empiric — I  wiU 
now  say  a  few  words  for  the  benefit  of  the  villager 
who  delights  in  growing  his  own  com  and  cabbages. 

Cabbage  Plants. — Never  attempt  to  grow  cab- 
bage plants  in  any  thing  but  a  loose  vegetable  mould 
— here  the  roots  will  grow  large  and  strong,  so  that 
when  transplanted  they  never  fail  to  grew  with  ra- 
pidity. I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  a  cabbage 
planted  by  a  Dutchwoman  was  sure  to  live  tLnd  thrive. 
One-half  the  secret  of  her  success  is  that  her  plants 
have  Iar?e  spongioles;  the  other  half  is  in  the  early 
hoeing  they  receive  atlier  hands;  for  vegetable,  like 
animated  nature  may  be  improved  by  female  culture. 

The  Time  to  Plant. — When  a  farmer  tells  you 
to  wait  for  the  new  or  old  of  the  moon  before  you 
sow  or  plant,  don't  mind  him,  unless  your  faith  is  as 
expansive  as  his  own;  but  plant  early  if  all  things 
are  right — and  the  moon,  crazy  as  she  is,  will  not 
molest  your  crop. 

Onions. — Few  people  in  Western  New  York 
know  the  true  value  and  culinary  office  of  onions; 
still  fewer  know  how  to  grow  them  aright.  If  you 
want  early  onions,  plant  the  black  seed  afler  the 
summer  droughts  aro  over,  take  them  up  in  Novem- 
ber and  put  them  in  the  cellar — in  April,  set  them 
oyt  in  beds.  They  will  soon  mature,  and  are  much 
better  than  what  are  vulgarly  called  top  onions.  If 
you  have  a  few  small  onions  in  the  ground  all  win- 
ter, they  will  come  forward  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and  may  be  eaten  as  a  salad,  tops  and  all.  For  the 
main  crop  of  onions,  always  plant  new  black  seed  in 
March  or  April;  the  surplus  young  onions  will  pay 
for  the  thinning  and  weeding.  They  may  be  used 
in  soups  and  stews,  or  eaten  en,  saladcy  tops  and  all. 

Indian  Corn. — For  early  green  com,  plant  a  row 
or  two  of  some  early  variety,  then  plant  sweet  corn 
'  in  rows  2}  feet  apart,  once  every  two  weeks,  until  Ju- 
ly; thin  the  plants  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  row, 
pull  or  cut  off  the  snckers,  and  as  the  corn  begins  to 
[  ear,  cut  out  barren  and  diseased  stalks.  Yon  will 
then  "have  a  supply  of  green  corn  from  July  until  Oc- 
tober, and  sweet  corn  to  cure  for  winter's  use,  to  boot. 
Select  the  largest  ears  for  seed  from  two  or  three  ear- 
ed stalks.  The  soil  for  ( om  can  hardly  be  made  too 
rich.  Hoe  as  soon  as  the  plant  appears  above  the 
surface.  Some  suppose  that  when  com  is  planted 
early,  comes  up  ana  turns  yellow,  it  is  stunted,  and 
will  be  overtaken  by  the  thriity  plants  of  a  later 
growth.  No  such  Uiing;  the  early  plant  is  oflen 
gaining  root  when  the  top  is  stationary,  so  that  its 
growth  will  be  much  more  rapid  in  the  succeeding 
warm  weather,  than  that  of  even  thrifty  later  grown 
plants. 

Beans. — ^Being  tender  plants,  they  must  be  plant- 
ed later  than  most  other  seeds.  Pole  beans,  though 
not  as  early  as  bush  beans,  are  much  more  palatea- 
ble  in  the  green  state.  No  man  can  have  any  pre- 
tension to  the  character  of  an  epicurean,  who  says 
it  is  too  much  trouble  to  pole  beans. 


Radmbrs. — Early  planted  radishes  grow  so  slow 
that  they  are  injured  by  worms  on  a  manured  eofl; 
a  virgin  sandy  loam  is  the  best  for  early  radishes. — 
Later  in  the  season  they  grow  so  rapidly  in  a  rich 
soil,  that  they  outstrip  the  worms. 

CucuMBBBS. — Manure  prepares  the  best  soil  for 
cucumbers.  Whenever  I  see  a  farmer's  wife  with 
a  barrel  of  cucumber  pickles  for  sale,  I  instinctive- 
ly feel,  before  I  make  the  inquiry,  UmlI  the  stumps 
have  not  yet  rotted  in  her  garden.  A  virgin  soil, 
composed  by  nature's  unerring  hand,  is  best  for  all 
the  delicate  feeders  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
Com  and  roots  are  gross  feeders  not  easily  cloyed. — 
Potatoes  want  a  SMist,  cool  climate,  and  moist,  rich 
soil.  When  potatoes  fast  for  want  of  doe  moisture, 
Indian  com  luxuriates. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Let  every  villager  who  takes  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
read,  loam,  mark  and  inwardly  digest  its  HorUcul- 
tural  Department,  by  P.  Barrt.  He  will  there  find 
that  Mr.  B.  did  not  go  to  England  to  eat  turbot,  nor 
to  Paris  to  hurry  through  the  Jardin  de$  PlantSf  to 
eat  oyster  soup  at  the  Rocker  du  Coneati,  The 
Yaukees  who  first  began  to  build  villages  in  West- 
era  New  York,  extirpated  everv  tree  that  tho  far- 
mer's axe  had  spared,  as  though  a  forest  tree  was 
the  natural  enemy  of  civilization.  Stingy  of  every 
inch  of  gropnd,  their  houses  were  built  out  flush  with 
the  street,  so  that  when  the  village  grew  into  a  city, 
they  might  sell  the  rear  at  a  high  price.  To  copy 
the  worst  example  of  the  city,  or  of  the  decayed 
New  England  town,  seemed  to  be  their  highest  am- 
bition; hence,  instead  of  those  indigenous  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers  and  creepers  (call  them  not  para- 
sites,) which  now  adom  the  villager's  home,  little 
of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen  ten  years  ago,  except  now 
and  then  a  starvling  exotic  in  a  pot,  stuck  out  on  a 
window  sill,  or  the  door  step,  bringing  to  mind  the 
little  disconsolate  flower  in  Picciola's  prison  yard. 

Great  has  been  the  progress  of  sylvan  and  floral 
embellishment  in  our  villages,  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  choice  fruit  trees  and  vines  begin 
to  abound.  Next  to  our  favored  climate,  many 
thanks  are  due  to  D.  Thomas,  Downing^  Barrt,  and 
other  late  writers  on  horticulture,  for  such  a  rapid 
consummation.  But  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
Little  money  is  needed  to  efiect  it;  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  promote  such  improvements,  is  some  read- 
ing, the  cultivation  of  a  correct  taste,  some  care 
aira  attention;  but  no  more  time  is  required  than 
that  which  is  daily  passed  in  idleness — and  what  is 
the  labor  to*  him  or  her  who  loves  nature  for  herself ! 
S.  W.— Seneca  Caimiyf  A".  Y^  1849. 


THOEN  HBDaSS. 


Messrs.  EDrroRs: — As  you  expressed  a  wish 
in  your  last  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  to 
hear  from  sudi  of  your  correspondents  as  have  had 
any  experience  in  growing  hedges,  I  beg  to  send  you 
a  litte  account  of  my  experience  on  the  subject. 

Five  years  ago  I  procured  from  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens of  Messrs.  A.  J.  Downing  k  Co.,  a^  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  a  quantity  of  young  plants  of  that  variety  of 
thorn  called  the  Newcastle  Thorn  (CrvUegtu  Crua- 
^alli) — a  native,  as  Mr.  Downing  informed  me,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  much  better  adapted  to  this  cKmate 
than  the  English  hawthorn.  I  planted  them  a  foot 
apart  in  a  single  row,  and  as  they  were  charged  six 
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dolkre  per  thooBand,  the  thorn  plants  for  each  rod  of 
hedge  coet  me  only  ten  cents.  When  they  had 
ffrown  two  years,  each  thorn  was  cut  down  so  as  to 
leave  only  three  inches  of  the  stem-above  ground. — 
This  had  the  effect  of  causing  several  shoots  to  spring 
up  from  each  looC:  these  have  grown,  and  now  the 
hedge  presents  a  vigorous  appearance,  varying  from 
four  feet  to  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  it  promises 
to  make  a  very  good  fence  in  two  or  three  years 
from  this  time.  The  land  on  which  I  planted  the 
hedge  varies  in  quality: — ^that  on  which  it  has  at- 
tained the  heiffht  of  six  feet  and  a  half,  is  a  good 
meUow  foam,  but  that  on  which  it  is  onlv  four  feet 
high,  is  a  stiff  hard  clay.  If  I  plant  another  hedge, 
I  shall  plant  the  thorns  eight  inches  apart^  and  pre- 
viously manure  the  land. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  doubed  that  we  have  several 
species  of  thorn  indigenous  to  this  country  which 
would  under  proper  management,  make  admirable 
hedges;  for  I  believe  that,  ail  things  considered,  no- 
thing will  be  found  comparable  to  the  thorn  for  hedg- 
or  farm  fences,  whether  we  consider  its  hardiness 
and  durability,  its  habit  of  growing  in  such  close 

J>roximity,  one  to  another,  as  to  constitute,  from  its 
brmidable  and  numerous  spines,  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier, its  adaptation  to  the  climate  of  all  the  northern 
and  middle  states,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  those  in 
the  south,  and  its  ease  of  propagation  by  seed,  and 
consequent  cheapness.  Dr.  Beck,  in  his  Botany  of 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  enumerates  eight 
distinct  species  of  native  thorns.  I  have  noticed 
five  or  elx  varieties  of  the  thorn  scattered  over  my 
own  farm,  several  of  which  would  apparently,  from 
their  low,  bushy  growth,  make  excellent  hedges: 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  our  enterpridng 
nurserymen  will  so  test  all  the  native  sorts  of  thorn 
as  to  be  able  to  point  out  such  kinds  as  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose  of  making  good  permanent  farm 
fences.  I  may  add  that  although  mice  are  numerous 
in  my  field,  yet  they  have  not  attacked  the  Newcas- 
tle thorn  planted  by  me.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  EIngUsh  hawthorn  {CratiEgus  Oxycantha)  plant- 
ed at  the  distance  of  a  few  milep,  where,  during  the 
winter,  the  mice  frequently  girdle  the  plants  and  do 
much  injury.  H.  R. —  Fartck,  Seneca  Co.^  A*.  F., 
Juncj  1849. 


^%^S^>^^^»V»N^%^ 


WOOL  aBownra. -LARGS  fleeces,  fco. 

Messrs.-  Editors: — In  looking  over  the  old  num- 
bers of  your  valuable  paper,  I  find  several  statements 
from  those  engaged  in  the  growing  of  wool.  My  at- 
tention was  particularly  drawn  to  Uie  statement  some 
gave  of  the  great  weight  of  fleece  from  their  Meri- 
nos. Now,  sir,  .my  sheep  quite  come  up  to  some  of 
the  Merino  flocks,  they  beinff  of  the  Merino  grade« 
I  have  at  present  118,  including  old  and  young — 38 
Iambs.  The  fall  of  '46, 1  purchased,  at  the  State 
fair  at  Auburn,  of  Rbbd  JBuRRrrr,  of  Burdett,  Tomp- 
kins county,  a  Merino  buck  lamb,  one  of  the  five  that 
took  the  first  premium  at  the  said  fair.  The  aggre- 
gate weight  of  his  fleeces  is  23  (  lbs.  His  first  fleece 
weighed  7  lbs.,  second  7)  lbs.,  third  8}.  I  have 
70  of  his  stock,  including  28  lambs.  Two  2  year- 
old  ewes,  with  lambs  by  their  sides,  clipped  12|  lbs. 
of  well  washed  wool.  My  54  old  sheep  clipped  4 
Iba.  3  oz.  per  fleece;  forty  of  them  are  ewes;  year- 
lings average  four  lbs.  per  head. 

Last  fall,  at  the  State  Fair  at  Buffalo,  I  purchased 
a  yearling  Merino  buck  of  J.  D.  Patterson,  of 
Westfield,  Chautauque  county.    He  is  a  noble  sheep. 


good  sire,  well  formed  and  well  wooled;  his  fleece 
weighed  .8)  lbs.  well  washed.  I  have  ten  lambs  of  his 
stock,  which  bid  fair  to  make  the  right  kind  of  sheep. 

I  have  brought  my  flock  up  to  what  they  are,  with- 
out the  expense  of  purchasing  high  priced  sheep  at 
home  or  abroad;  indeed,  I  have  purchased  none  but 
the  two  above  mentioned.  The  improvement  has 
been  made  by  a  proper  selection  of  bucks,  changing 
them  every  or  every  other  year,  and  breeding  from 
my  best  ewes.  I  thbught  if  I  could  get  up  a  flock 
of  sheep  that  would  average  4  lbs.  per  fleece^  wouM 
be  satified — ^but  my  ambition  goes  beyond  that.  I 
anticipate  getting  up  a  flock  £at  all  over  one  year 
old  will  average  5  lbs.,  and  lambs  A\  lbs.  I  feed  no 
grain  to  my  old  sheep;  I  give  a  few  oats  in  the  sheaf 
to  ray  lambs,  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  feeding  hay. 

If  any  one  who  may  read  this  article  has  a  flock 
of  Merinos  tiiat  come  to  the  last  above  figured,  they 
will  much  oblige  one  of  the  many  readers  of  your 
paper  by  making  it  public  through  its  pages.  Sam- 
uel Embrbb. — Mila,  Yates  Co,y  A".  F.,  June^  1849. 

A  OHBAP   BBE-BXVE. 

Messrs.  E^DrroRs: — In  getting  up  the  plan  of  a 
bee-hive  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  farmer  and  me 
chanic,  there  are  several  things  that  should  be  well 
understood — ^the  object  being  profit  and  economy. — 
A  larjp^e  hive  seldom  swarms  much  after  the  first  sea- 
scm  of  swarming,  if  they  have  a  plenty  of  room  for 
their  increase.  I  have  always  found  those  hives  the 
most  profitable  that  hold  only  what  honey  it  requires 
to  winter  a  midling  sized  swarm,  and  comb  enough 
to  raise  their  young  in.  I  have  used  board,  tub  and 
straw  hives,  and  have  examined  most  of  the  patent 
hives  that  have  been  oflbred  in  this  vicinity. 

Thre  years  ago  I  got  up  a  hive  that  I  think  is  the 
nearest  what  the  feirmer  wants,  of  any  I  have  eVer 
seen.  I  wil  endeavor  to  describe  how  it  is  made. — 
I  select  two  suitable  boards,  one  inch  thick— one  of 
them  thirteen,  and  the  other  fifteen  inches  wide.  I 
saw  two  pieces  from  the  one  13  inches  wide,  for  the 
front  and  back  part  of  the  hive,  twenty  inches  long; 
then  two  more  fifteen  inches  wide,  the  same  length; 
then  I  measure  off  10)  inches  on  one  side,  and  1 1  on 
the  other  side.  Strike  lines  across,  and  saw  them 
into  by  them,  to  make  the  sides  of  the  main  hive 
and  sliding  doors.  For  the  chamber  to  set  the  box- 
es in,  take  the  two  pieces  11  inches  long,  nail  them 
to  the  boards  13  inches  wide,  the  longest  sides  out; 
then  a  square  piece  from  the  board  13  inches  wide, 
makes  the  floor  between  the  main  hive  and  chamber. 
From  the  edges  next  to  the  front  and  back  boards,  I 
ctit  out  a  strip  two  or  three  inches  long,  sufficient 
for  the  bees  to  pass  from  the  main  hive  to  the  boxes. 
I  then  niul  the  floor  firmly,  level  with  the  longest 
edges  of  the  side  boards.  A  board  17  inches  square 
miUces  the  top  of  the  hive,  with  some  gimlet  holes 
to  slip  nails  into  to  hold  the  sliding  doors  in  their 
place,  completes  the  hive,  except  four  sticks  through 
the  main  nive,  two  each  way,  to  support  the  comb. 

To  make  boxes,  select  ffood  house  siding,  wide 
enough  to  use  six  by  eight  window-glass  for  the 
ends;  plain  them  to  |  of  an  inch  thick;  make  the 
boxes  12}  inches  long;  cut  the  edges  of  two  of  the 
boards  to  make  a  place  for  the  bees  to  enter  it  from 
the  main  hive;  nail  them  together  with  inch  brads. 
Two  boxes  will  stand  in  the  chamber,  and  hold  16 
lbs.  each,  when  well  filled,  and  seldom  any  thing  in 
them  but  the  clear  honey  and  white  comb.  Alvin 
Wilcox.— fFest  Bhowfieldy  A".  Y.,^prilj  1849. 
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Tbodob  we  never  "bred  or  owned  *.  thottrhom," 
we  do  lika  to  see  tind  handle  them—and  when  we 
can  not  have  that  priTilege,  we  e'en  like  to  look  apon 
Bueh  a  "  counterfeit  preeentment"  as  the  portrait 
here  eiTen.  Indeed,  wa  admire  a  beautiful,  wellfor' 
med  aaimal  of  any  breed,  and  haTe-  little  sympathy 
with  thoae  apecimeae  of  the  garni  homo,  who  can 
find  iKithin£  worth  seeing,  at  a  "  cattle-ahow.'' 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Chapiun  upon  the  poaaMs- 
ion  of  so  perfect  and  ooble  an  animal  as  the  one 
above  representedi  and  we  are  aaaured  that  "Buena 
Vista"  ia  equally  as  good,  if  not  "better  looking," 
■  ingiavin        "■    -    ■-     . .    i     ..-....>. 

9  choice 

'e  confident  that  while  under  the 
management  of  his  presentowner,  his  good  qualitiei 
will  be  fully  retained.  Mr.  Cbapman  seems  deter- 
mined to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the 
age,  and  we  consider  his  e^cample  well  worthy  of 
imitation  by  other  practical  farmers  aod  breeders. — 
The  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  his  eSbrts 
to  improve  the  quality  and  augment  the  prodi 
his  stock,  (both  sheep  and  cattle,)  proves  that  he 
nnderstaixb  the  subject — and  we  presume  he  fully 
compieheoda  its  importauce.  We  trust  his  labors 
will  be  adequately  rewarded. 
We  umex  the  pedigree  of  "  Buena  Viita:"- 
Pedigret. — White — bred  by  Gbokob  Viii,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  calved  10th  April,  1846.  Got  by  Me- 
teor, 104,  [  bred  by  Mr.  Vail,  from  an  imported  cow 
and  bull,  bred  by  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Yorkabjre, 
England,]  out  of  Queen  n.,  by  Charles  Henry  Hall's 
Meteor* — Q,ueen  I.,  by  Monarch,  lOS,  [bred  by  Mr. 


Wye  Comal,  [  imported  by  Gov.  Lloyd,  of  Maryland,]  dam 
Uly  by  R«en(,  [imporMd  by  Hr.  Hall.ia  ISJl,]— BUncbe 
[  iraparUMl  by  Admiral  Sir  Ihbo  Coffin,  in  IBtn,]  by  a  ua 
of  Com«t.  319.  Tlie  lAut  of  Heleor,  Snow-drap,  W  im- 
ported Regent;  g,  d,,  Old  Snow-drop,  got  in  England,  oat 
of  Bluche,  [  imported.] 


Hall,] — Voung  Princeu,  by  R^ent,  [imported  by 
Mr.  Hall  in  1831,— Old  Princess,  [imported  by  Ed- 
ward Prince  in  183G,  bred  by  Robert  Colling,]  by 
Lancaster,  360,— Golden  Pippin  by  North  Star,  45B, 
—by  Favorite,  3S3,— by  Hubback,  319. 


Thb  SsoRT-HoRMa. — In  his  "Compend  of  Amer- 
an  Agriculture,"  Hr.  Au.bh  says; — 
"The  Short-boms  or  Durhams  are  decidedly  the 
most  showy  and  taking  among  the  cattle  species, — 
They  are  of  all  colors  between  a  full  deep  red,  and  a 
pure  creamy  white;  butgenerally  have  both  intermix- 
ed in  larger  or  smaller  patches,  or  intimately  blended 
in  a  beautiful  roan.  Black,  brown,  orbrindlearenot 
recognized  among  pure  bred  short-homs.  Their 
form  is  well  spre^,  syniQietric«l  and  impoainf,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  weight  of  valuable  e»i- 
cass.  The  horn  was  originally  branching,  and  turn- 
ed upward,  but  now  fluently  has  a  downward  tea- 
cy,  with  the  tipe  pointing  towards  each  other,  Tbtj 
are  light  and  comparaUvely  short,  clear,  highly^  pel-. 
isbed  and  waxy.  The  head  is  finely  fonne^  witn  k 
longer  face,  but  not  so  fine  a  muzzle  as  the  Devon. 
The  neck  is  delicately  formed  without  dewlu;  the 
brisket  projecting,  ana  the  great  depth  and  width  of 
the  chest  giving  short,  wall  spread  fore  legs.  The 
crops  are  good;  back  and  loin  broad  and  flat;  riba 
projecting;  deep  flank  and  twist;  tail  well  set  up, 
strong  at  the  roots  and  tapering.  They  have  athick 
covering  of  soft  hair,  and  are  mellow  to  the  touch, 
technically  termed  handlMgiteU.  Tbey  mature  ear- 
ly and  rapidly  for  the  quantity  of  food  consume^ 
yielding  largely  of  good  beef  with  little  ofial.  Asa 
breed,  Uiey  are  excellent  milkers,  though  some  fami- 
lies of  short-boms  surpass  others  in  Uiis  quality. — 
The  ehort-boma  are  auigned  a  high  antiquity  fay 
the  oldest  breeders  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Yorkshire,  England,  the  place  of  their  origin,  and 
for  a  long  time,  of  their  almost  exclusive  breeding." 
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THE    STALLIOH    "MOBOAir    SOI 


il  enffn.viog'  ne  sre  indebt- 
ed to  the  owaera  of  the  &aimal  it  , 
have  neTer  seen  "Morgan  Hunt«Tt" 
to  speaJi  of  hira  from  personal  knowledge  —  and 
therefore  copy  the  following  notice  from  the  July 
number  of  The  Ouitivator:  ] 

It  hu  been  well  remarked  that,  tbough  a.  pic- 
ture  may  coovey  too  farorsble  an  Idea  of  a  defec- 
tive animal,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  portray  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  a  good  one.     Making   due  allowanees 


"  Morgan  Hunter"  is  six  yean  oM;  was  bred,  as 
we  are  inrormed,  by  Mr.  Ejtwelf,  of  Springfield,  Vt.; 
was  got  by  Giffbid  Morgan,  dam  bvthe  same  horse. 
He  was  sold  by  F.  A.  Weir,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in 
May  last,  to  Messrs.  Hackley  U  Gilbert,  of  East 
Hamilton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  and  stands  the 
present  season  at  tbe  stable  of  S.  A.  Gilbert,  in  that 
town.  He  is  a  capital  specimen  of  tbe  Morgan  Ai- 
mily  of  borsea.  In  bis  general  form,  be  possesses, 
'  in  a  remarkable  degreci  what  Yooatt  lays  down 
as  the  rooBt  important  requisite  in  a  stAllioo — com- 
pactness— "as  much  goodness  and  strength  as  pos- 
sible, condensed  in  a  little  space."  His  heail  is  floe, 
and  his  eye  large  and  brilliant;  his  chest  capacious, 
barrel  round,  loin  very  broad,  back  short,  quarters 
long  and  muscular,  flanks  deep  and  full,  limbs  siiort- 
jointed,  flat  and  sinewy.  In  temper  and  spirit  he 
exhibits  the  intelligence  and  docility  which  charac- 
terize most  of  his  near  relatives.  Like  the  high- 
mettled  Arabian,  he  unites  the  playfulness  and  good 
humor  of  a  pet  lamb,  with  the  coura^  and  power  of 
the  war-horse — whose  "neck  is  clotned  with  thun- 
<for," — "  who  rejoiceth  in  his  strength,"  and  "  moek- 
eth  at  fear  " 

Tbe  history  of  the  Morgan  hones  has  been  fnlly 


given  in  previous  pages  of  The  Cultivator.  Some 
people,  however,  who  have  not  fully  investigated  the 
matter,  seem  to  entertain  llie  idea,  that  they  origi- 
iiatad  with  a  cross  of  the  French  or  Canadian  horse. 
We  have  never  seen  the  least  evidence  that  the  ori- 
ginal, or  as  he  is  called  the  Justin  Morgan  horse, 
possessed  any  of  this  blood;  and  of  the  four  stall- 
ions which  were  kept  of  his  get,  we  believe  the 
Bulrush  or  Chelsea  Morgan,  was  the  only  one  that 
inherited  any  French  blood  through  the  dam. 

We  notice  various  advertisements  and  cuts  of 
horses,  as  "Morgans,"  in  the  papers  of  the  diSer- 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  A  comparison  of  those  de- 
scriptions  and  their  originals,  with  the  cut  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  may  serve,  in  some  ^degree,  to 
show  whether  the  auimals  truly  represent  the  stock 
whose  name  the;  bear,  or  are  only  counterfeits. 


InsTmcT  or  FLAma. — Hoare,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  vine,  gives  a  striking  exeropliflcation  of  the  in- 
stinct of  plants.  A  bone  was  placed  in  the  strong, 
dry  clay  of  a  vine  border.  The  vine  sent  out  a  lead- 
ing, or  tap  root,  directly  through  the  cla^  to  the  bone. 
In  its  passage  through  the  clay  the  main  root  threw 
out  fibres,  but  when  it  reached  the  bone  it  entirely 
covered  it  by  degrees  with  the  most  delicate  and  mi- 
nute fibres,  like  lace,  each  one  sucking  at  a  pore  in 
the  bone;  like  a  litter  of  pigs  at  their  dnni  as  she  lies 
down  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  farm-yard.  On  this 
luscious  morsel  of  a  marrow  bone  would  the  vine  con- 
tinue to  feed  as  long  as  any  nutriment  remained  to  be 
extracted.  What  wonderful  analogies  there  are  run- 
ning tlmiugh  the  various  forms  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble creation,  to  stimulate  curiosity,  to  gratify  research, 
and  finally,  to  lead  our  contemplations  from  nature, 
in  a  feeling  of  reverence,  "up  to  nature's  God." 

As  to  the  vine  spoken  of  by  Hoare,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  root  went  no  further  than  the  bone. 
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HAXINa  AND  FBESERVJira  BUTTEB. 


Tbb  following  article  was  commmunicated  to  the 
Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor,  by  one  of  the  sisters  of  the 
Udited  Society  of  Shakers  at  Canterbury,  N.  H. — 
The  excellent  economy  of  this  Society  gives  an  im- 
portance to  their  recommendations: — 

'^  The  pans  or  other  vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  to 
be  set,  should  be  made  perfectly  sweet  by  scalding, 
previous  to  putting  the  milk  into  them.  A  room  in 
a  basement  story,  where  the  air  will  circulate  freely, 
is  preferable  to  a  cellar  for  setting  milk;  forty-eight 
hours  is  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  raise  cream 
for  making  butter  to  keep  through  the  winter  season. 

''After  this  cream  is  taken  on,  the  milk  may  stand 
the  same  length  of  time,  but  the  cream  that  rises  af- 
ter the  first  forty-eight  hours,  will  uot  make  butter 
so  palateable  as  the  first  which  rises,  and  should  be 
churned  separate. 

''As  soon  as  the  cream  is  taken  from  the  milk,  it 
should  be  put  into  a  tin  pail,  and  bet  into  a  kettle  of 
scalding  water,  taking  care  to  stir  the  cream  afler, 
otherwise  it  will  turn  oily  at  the  top.  It  should  re- 
main in  the  kettle  till  the  cream  is  scalding  hot,  be- 
ing careful  to  place  it  in  a  tub  of  cold  water  imme- 
diately. Stir  it  often  until  it  is  nearly  or  quite 
cold:  if  it  remains  long  after  hot,  it  will  be  injured 
much  It  will  be  necesary  to  change  the  water  once 
or  twice  before  the  cream  can  be  perfectly  cold.  It 
may  then  be  kept  three  or  four  days  without  injury. 
After  churning,  the  buttermilk  should  be  partially 
worked  out;  then  add  one  and  one*half  ounce  of 
salt  to  one  pound  of  butter, 

"  It  may  then  be  covered  tight  and  stand  till  the 
following  day;  then  work  it  over  again,  taking  ev- 
ery cere  to  work  out  all  particles  of  buttermilk,  which 
will  prevent  the  butter  from  growing  rancid  by  age* 
It  may  then  be  formed  into  cakes,  or  packed  solid  in 
a  cask,  which  should  be  perfectly  sweet  and  well 
dried. 

"  The  inside  should  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  fine 
salt.  After  the  cask  is  filled,  dip  a  cloth  in  melted 
butter,  and  spread  it  snugly  over  the  top— <:over  it 
with- fine  salt,  and  fasten  up  the  cask  sufficiently 
tight  to  keep  out  the  air;  it  should  then  be  set  in  a 
cool  place,  to  remain  through  the  winter. 

"A  cask  made  of  red  oal  staves  is  preferable  to 
any  other,*  for  preserving  the  original  sweetness  of 
butter.  It  will  add  to  the  flavor  of  butter  to  work  in 
a  little  sugar  at  the  last  working  over — ^say  a  table- 
spoonful  to  every  four  or  five  pounds  of  butter.'' 


•^^^^^k^^S^k^k^^ 


A  SXrCKlESTION  FOR  AGRIOULTUBAL  OLUBS. 


The  "  New  York  Columbian  Farmer"  suggests 
what  is,  one  might  suppose,  not  only  wise,  but  very 
practicable  for  all  who  have  the  self-command  and 
resolution  to  do  any  thing  for  improvement  in  their 
line  of  business.    It  says:  _ 

Let  each  member  of  the  club  procure  a  good  sized 
blank  book;  commence,  say  in  the  spring;  write 
down  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  operations  of 
the  farm,  viz. :  number  of  teres,  the  soil,  manner  of 
tillage,  quantity  and  kind  of  manure;  the  time  of 
seeding  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables,  quanti- 
ty of  seed  per  acre;  the  situation  of  the  land,  as  to 
wet  or  dry;  making  suitable  entries  during  the  sea- 
son, as  to  the  weaUior,  the  growth  of  crops,  whether 
doing  well  or  not,  and  the  probable  cause;  the  time 
of  harvesting,  yield  per  acre;  if  good  or  poor,  the 


probable  cause;  the  time  of  selling,  the  price,  high 
or  low.  A  memorandum  somewhat  similar  as  to  the 
stock;  the  disease  with  which  they  are  attacked,  if 
any,  the  remedy  used,  and  the  efi^t.  Let  an  exact 
account  be  kept  of  the  outgoes  and  incomes,  and  a 
balance  be  struck  at  the  end  of  each  year;  taking 
special  pains  through  the  year  to  ascertain  causes 
and  their  efibcts;  and  be  not  afraid  of  writing  too 
much.  By  this  course  they  would  soon  acquire  the 
habit  of  putting  thdir  thpup^hts  on  paper  in  a  system- 
atic way.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  these  papers 
could  be  presented  to  the  club,  and  examined  by  a 
committee;  and  all  matters  worth  remembering,  pat 
into  a  condensed  report,  and  recorded.  By  this 
course,  a  comparison  could  be  made  between  the  dif- 
ferent systems  practiced,  and  the  best  could  be  adopt- 
ed. By  this  it  is  believed  every  important  improve- 
ment would  soon  become  general;  errors  would  be 
detected  and  abandoned. 

PASTERNS    OF   THE   HOB8B. 


Thb  following  sensible  remarks,  on  the  form  of 
the  pasterns,  are  copied  from  Youatt's  work,  "7^ 
Htyrser 

"In  proportion  to* the  obliquity  or  slanting  of  the 
pastern,  will  be  the  stress  on  the  fetlock-joint, 
and,  therefore,  the  liability  of  that  joint  to  injury 
and  strain;  and  also  the  liability  to  '  sprain  of  the 
back  sinews,'  from  the  increased  action  of  the  flexor 
tendons;  and  likewise  to  injuries  of  the  pastern- 
joints,  for  the  ligaments  will  be  weak  in  proportion 
to  their  length.  The  long  and  slanting  pastern  is 
an  excellency  in  the  racehorse,  from  the  springiness 
of  action,  and  greater  extent  of  stride  by  which  it  is 
accompanied.  A  less  degree  of  it  is  necessary  in 
the  hunter,  who  is  to  unite  continuance  of  exertion 
with  ease  of  pace,  and  who,  in  his  leaps,  requires 
almost  as  much  springiness  as  the  racehorse;  but 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  hackney,  a  still  less  de- 
gree of  obliquity  should  be  found.  There  should  be 
sufficient  to  ?ive  pleasantness  of  going,  but  not 
enough  to  endanger  continuance  and  strength.  Ex^ 
perience  amons  horses  will  alone  point  out  the  most 
advantageous  direction  of  the  pastern,  for  the  pur- 
pose required;  but  the  slightest  observation  will 
prove  the  necessity«»of^  considerable  variety  in  the 
structure  of  this  part.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the 
heavy  dray  horse,  with  his  short  and  upright  pas- 
terns, contending  in  the  race;  or  the  race-horce  with 
his  long  and  weak  pasterns,  endeavoring  to  move 
some  heavy  weight.  The  concussion  is  little  in  a 
cart-horse,  because  his  movements  are  slow,  and 
thirefore  tiie  upright  and  strong  pastern  is  given  to 
him,  which  he  can  force  into  the  ground,  and  on  v/hich 
he  can  throw  the  whole  of  his  immense  weight." 


*^»^»^»^%^»^^^^fc» 


GuAKO. — The  moat  economical  application  of  gunno  is  di- 
rectly under  or  upon  the  seed  where  the  roots  wul  be  sure  U> 
find  it.  It  should  be  covered  with  earth,  and  slightly  separar 
ted  from  Uie  seed.  Sowing  broadcast,  in  damp  weather,  up- 
on the  growing  grasses  or  groin,  is  a  good  mode  of  applica- 
tion, but  it  should  first  bo  intimately  mixed  with  several 
times  its  bulk  of  garden  mold  or  well-rotted  peat,  swamp 
mock,  and  some  plaster. 


-'^^^k^k^k^S^i^k^ 


Save  the  Urihe. — ^The  urine  from  cattle  is  worth  ae 
much  as  the  solid  droppings.  An^  farmer  con  easily  secure 
the  whole,  both  in  summer  and  wmter,  by  having  a  bed  of 
turf  or  vegetable  matter  deep  enough  to  catch  and  retain  the 
liquid.  The  watery  portion  soon  evaporates,  while  the  solid 
matter,  amounting  to  about  12  iter  cent.,  in  incorporated  with 
the  turf,  and  held  till  needed  for  use. 
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Nkw  Mods  op  Buildxro. — ^A  small  houM  may  be  bmh  in 
the  folfowing  manner,  mth  a  saving  of  expense,  wherever 
lumber  is  as  plenty  anfaa  cheap  as  in  this  city,  and  wher*> 
pUining  can  be  done  by  machinery:  Take  two  inch  plank, 
plane  thMn  on  one  side,  and  tongue  and  groove  them.  Pro- 
vide good  sills— and  erect  the  building  by  setting  the  plank 
upriffht,  and  battening  the  joints  with  strips  of  half-inch 
8tuflP~the  strips  two  inches  wide.  This  forms  the  outside 
wall.  Furr  out  on  the  idside,  withhalf-inch  stuff,  and  lath 
to  that.  The  half-inch  furring  gives  sufficient  loom  for 
the  plastering  to  clinch,  yet  leaves  the  8|>ace  too  narrow  for 
nace.  For  small  one  story  houses,'  this  is  a  very  pretty 
mode  of  building;  cheaper  than  by  studs  and  clapboai^  end 
m  many  respects  better.  Several  such  houses  have  been 
bnilt  in  this  city,  and  give  good  sati8faction.~-/VaiWe  Famur. 

Smoking  Potatojes  for  the  Rot.— A  correspondent  of 
the  CuUhator,  writing  from  Green  Bay,  Wis., 'says: 

"  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  my  acquain- 
tance, that  he  stopped  his  potatoigB  from  rotting  by  smoking 
them.  After  the  potatoes  were  dug  and  placed  in  the  cellar, 
(an  out  door  eellor,)  be  bnilt  a  smoke  and  continued  it  eight 
or  ten  days,  when  affected  part  dried  up,  and  the  rest  of  the 
potatoe  remained  sound  and  good  through  the  winter.  The 
remedy  was  discovered  by  placing  fire  in  an  unfinished  cel- 
lar, to  prevent  the  vegetables  from  freezing— immediately 
after  which  it  was  found  that  the  potatoes  had  stopped  rot- 
Ung.  He  says  he  has  tried  the  •experiment  for  two  or  three 
yeors  past  and  has  never  known  it  to  foil  of  arresting  the  dis- 
ease immediately." 

Fowls. — ^It  is  a  common  error  to  feed  young  fowls  imme> 
diately  after  being  hatched.  Any  person  who  has  exomined 
eggs  in  the  various  stages  of  incubation,  sees  at  once  the  fol- 
ly of  this  pmctice;  for  the  last  process,  before  leaving  the 
shell,  is  the  absorption  of  a  good  portion  of  matter,  by  the 
almoet  perfect  fowl,  which  serves  as  nutriment;  so  that  the 
*young  fowls,  like  bees  which  leave  the  hive  in  swarming, 
have  full  stomachs  to  sustain  them  a  day  or  two;  hence,  in 
both  cases,  that  quietness  and  good  humor  that  generally 
prevail. 

From  this  wise  j>rovision  of  naturp,  the  chick  that  first 
*^  hatches  is  supported  until  the  last  of  the  brood  is  ready  to 
leave  the  shell,  which  is  frequently  twenty-four  hours  later. 
— N.  E.  Farmer. 

To  Have  Fihk  Muttoh.— The  sheep,  as  soon  as  killed, 
,  should  be  disemboweled.  It  is  the  neglect  to  remove  the 
entrails  at  once,  and  not  the  meat  being  touched  by  the  wool, 
which  vnparts  to  it  that  strong  mutton  taste.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  the  warmth  of  the  body,  carried  off  by  the 
loss  of  blood,  is  for  a  time  supplied  from  the  warmth  of  the 
bowels,  and  thus  the  objectionable  taste  is  created. — lb, 

Arabian  Cattlb  Iktroduckd.— Lieut.  Lynch,  of  the 
late  Deod.Sea  Exploring  Expedition,  brought  home  a  bull  and 
calf  of  the  Khaisis  breed  of  Arabian  cattle,  and  presented 
them  to  the  State  of  Virginifu  By  a  resolution  of  the  Le- 
gislature they  ara  transferred  to  Col.  James  Castleman,  of 
Clark  county,  with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of  the  breed. 
1  hey  are  said  to  be  very  beautiful  animals,  with  limbs  as 
delicate  as  those  of  the  gazelle,  yet  strong  and  well  set.— 
When  full  grown  they  stand  7  feet  high,  and  the  cows  are 
sold  to  yield  milk  abundantly.  The  pair  were  exhibited  in 
Washington  a  few  days,  and  much  admired. 

Suspension  op  Land  SALX8.-ftThe  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office  gives  notice  that  the  sales  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  States,  dated  27th  February,  1849,  to  be  held  at 
the  Land  Office  at  Saulto  St.  Bfarie,  on  the  fourth  and  eight- 
enth  day  of  June,  and  third  day  of  September  next,  will  be 
suspended,  until  the  United  States  Geologists  shall  have  ful- 
ly closed  up  thev  operations  and  surveys,  and  designated  the 
mineral  from  the  agricultural  lands,  of  which  due  notice  will 
be  given. 

New  CoiiB  fob  Bots.- Give  the  horse  some  molasses 
and  milk,  then  nut  about  a  half  a  pound  of  tea  in  one  quart 
of  water,  and  draw  it  as  yon  would  for  the  table,  and  when 
partly  cool,  give  it  to  him,  and  it  will  soon  reheve  him.— 
/toitk  Farmer. 

New  Gate.— a  Patent  has  been  issued  at  Washington  for 
an  improvement  in  the  way  of  opening  gates,  by  which  the 
inventor  proposes  lo  "  turn  thom  up  vertically  by  a  parallel 
movement  of  the  rails,  instead  of  swinging  each  way.  as  in 

the  ordinary  manner."  I 


Power  ottbm  Soil  to  Absorb  Odors.— It  is  well  known 
that  onioiM,  if  buned  in  the  earth  for  a  few  days  previoua  to 
H-iM  (^»kH,  will  have  lost  much  of  their  rank  flavor.— 
A  i  ^'j,  k«.  which  are  often  too  fishy  in  flavor  to  be  good, 
may  ^  rendered  much  more  palatable  by  being  wrapiMd  iil 
yhiorbent  paper  and  buried  in  the  ground  for  a  few  hour*.- 
lined  codfish  loses  much  of  its  austerity  of  flavor  (if  we  mar 

fcom  a  term)  by  similar  treatment.  During  the  pWue  in 
!!r^£iH'*  "^  •^S  ^"^^  ^*»'  «^  ^™* '  ^  di«nfect  iu 
his  abMirbent  property  of  the  soil  is  due  to  the  presence  of 

oArboMcous  matlew:  for  dean  sea  beach  sand  will  produce 
no  such  results,  while  pulverized  charcoal  will  act  with  much 
greater  eneigy  than  common  soil.  On  this  principle,  ani- 
mal matter  coated  with  unleached  ashes,  and  then  buried  in 
pulverulent  peat  or  muck,  will  not  only  decompose  without 
jfiving  off  ofiensiTC  odors,  but  the  muck  will  also,  by  absorb- 

!?l5u'?i""*"?  ^P?"®* **"■*"?  ^™  decomposition,  be  ren- 
der«l  highly  valuable  as  a  ferfilizer.  Dr.  iSna  says  thSta 
?  wi??'^'."  5°*  »n  pieces  and  treated  as  above,  will  render 
twenty  loads  of  muck  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  stable  mo- 
nure. 

A  Nut  for  thb  Curious.- Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  travels, 
writes,  thot  while  wandering  amid  the  pyramids  of  EgypL 
he  stumbled  on  a  mummy,  proved  by  its  hyeroglyphics.  to 
«.l  '^^*'^<?  thousand  years  of  age.  In  exSmining  the 
31  7?'  *!^u"  ?*■  «n.^*»PPed.  he  found  in  one  of  ite  en- 
closed hands  hands  a  tuberous  or  bulbus  root.  He  was  in- 
!^'?  k  Ju  '*?*  q«^estion  how  long  vegetable  llfo  could  hist, 
and  he,  therefore,  took  that  tuberous  root  from  the  mummy^s 
hand,  planted  it  m  a  sunny  soil,  allowed  the  rains  and  dews 
of  heaven  to  descend  upon  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  to  his  astonishment  and  joy,  the  root  burst  forth,  and 
bloomed  in  to  a  beautiful  dahlia. 

^American  Oranoks.— The  MobUe  Hemld  says  that  since 
the  destructive  hurricane  in  Cuba  a  few  years  ago.  the  Mo- 
bile fruit  market  had  been  supplied  chiefly  with  Creole  or- 
anges now  raised  in  that  neighborhood,  Pascagoula.  and  on 
the  coast,  near  New  Orleans.  These  orangciTare  generally 
larger  than  those  nised  in  the  neighborhood  of  Havana,  and 
much  superior  in  flavor  The  Herald  contends  that  a  dum- 
ber of  locauoiis  might  be  selected  on  the  boy  and  neighbor- 
mg  islands,  where  the  orange  would  thrive  admirably,  and 
scarcely  ever  be  injured  by  frost.  It  iastances  the  cas^  of  a 
person  whoreahzes  from  800  to  $1,000  annually,  from  about 
30  orange  trees  culttvated  in  a  garden  neor  that  city. 

Ai^J^^S  'u  *'.  SDMMER.-Major  Noah  says:  '*  Don»t  gormaa. 
dize.    We  hate  a  glutton  at  all  times,  but  especiallyln  sum- 
mer.    It  is  monstrous  to  see  men,  when  the  meroury  is  up  to 
90,  cram  a  pound  of  fot  meat  down  their  throate.    Don't  yon 
know  that  animal  food  increases  the  bile  ?    Eat  sparinelv 
and  bo  sure  and  mosticate  well  what  you  eat.    Don't  boll 
your  food  like  an  anaconda.    Take  exercise  in  early  morning. 
Ahl  what  fools  we  are  to  sweat  in  bed,  When  the  cool  breet 
es  of  the  mommg  invite  us  forth,  and  the  birds,  and  the  dew. 
and  the  streams  ore  murmuring,  in  their  own  quiet  way 
pleoMnt  music,  which  arouses  a  kindred  melody  in  the  soul! 
Be  good  notured.    Don't  get  into  an  angry  discussion  on 
pohucs  or  religion.    There  will  be  time  enough  totolk  thS 
former  over  when  the  weather  becomes  cooler,  and  as  for 
the  latter,  the  less  you  quarrel  about  it  the  better.    Religion 
is  a  good  thing:  but  when  you  fight  in  its  name,  you  show 
yourself  Ignorant  of  ite  principles,  and  unswayed  by  ita  in- 
fluence. Badie  often,  three  times  a  week,  every  day.  The  ex- 
pense IS  nothing  to  the  benefita  derived.    If  you  would  en- 
joy good  health,  have  a  clear,  a  sweet. 'iitomach,  a  cheerful 
disposition,  put  your  carcasses  under  the  water  every  day 
and  when  you  emerge  use  the  brush  vigorously  for  five 
minutes.    There  is  nothing  like  the  pure  bracing  water.— 
We  never  dip  beneath  ite  surface  without  thanking  God  for 
jMnrnwr  placed  soch  a  health-promoting  element  within  our 

How  TO  Prkteht  thi  Cholera.— a  correspondent  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  a  town  in  Tennessee 
has  entirely  escaped  the  scourge  of  the  cholera  the  post  win- 
ter, not  a  cose  of  it  having  occurred  there,  notwithstandimr 
every  town  in  the  vicinity  suffered  from  it  severely.  This 
has  been  attnbuted,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  to  the  free  use 
of  qnuk  hme,  fresh  from  the  kilns,  which  was  scattered 
through  Uie  gutters.  ceUon,  privies,  and  yards.  Ita  disin- 
fecung  properues  seizing  witii  avidity  on  all  impure  ondde- 
letenous gassos are  wellknown,  and  where plentiiuUy  used 
will,  no  doubt,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  prudence 
and  cleanliness,  preserve  tho  health  of  any  cities  and  villa- 
ges m  the  United  States. 
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Public  attention  is  so  ^renerally  turned  to  fruit  cul- 
ture, that  great  improvements  must  be  made  in  ev- 
ery department.  The  Strawhtrry^  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  small  fruits,  wifi  undoubtedly,  in 
common  with  other  things,  undergo  a  great  im- 
provement. A  few  years  ago  the  Messrs.  Hovby, 
of  Boston,  produced  two  seedlings  of  great  merit; 
and  they  were  disseminated  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity. In  three  or  four  years  from  the  time  they 
were  first  announced  for  sale,  hardly  a  respectable 
garden  in  the  country,  but  had  its  Hoveifa  Seed- 
ling and  ^^Boston  Pmey  Next  Mr.  Burr,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  is  fortunate  in  obtaining  from  seed  a 
few  fine  sorts.  We  see  them  at  once  spread  over 
the  country,  so  that  in  two  years  from  the  time  of 
sending  out,  they  are  reported  on  the  tables  of  all 
the  Horticultural  Societies  in  the  country.  Mean- 
time, large  numbers  of  European  Sorts,  of  high 
character,  are  imported  and  tested.  This  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  the  strawberry  is  held,  and 
the  degree  off  attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  Amer- 
ican cultivators.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  the 
healthiness  and  delicacy  of  this  fruit  render  it  the 
favorite  of  all  ages,  classes,  and  conditions  of  peo- 
ple who  can  get  it. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that  among  all  the  for- 
eign sorts,  not  one  has  yet  been  found  well  adapt- 
ed for  marketing.  The  StoainBtonei  the  Briiish 
^ueeuf  Black  Primeej  Slc.,  are  large  and  delicious, 
but  the  crops  are  small  and  uncertain,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  a  place  only  in  the  collection  of  amateurs, 
and  there  they  ought  to  be. 

The  large  Early  Scarlet  in  Western  New  York, 
is  yet  the  staple  sort  for  market.  It,  however,  must, 
soon  give  place,  we  think,  to  better  sorts.  A  few 
years  ago,  we  thought  of  trying  our  luck  in  raising 
seedlings.  We  had  an  idea  that  something  might 
be  produced  as  prolific  as  the  Early  Scarlet,  and  with 
larger  size,  and  better  flavor.  *  We  took  seed  from 
^*Hoveyja  Seedling^**  Rati  Phanix^  Large  Early 
Scarlety  Dvke  of  Kent  and  Jtwtrian  Scarlety  and 
Boston  Pine,  that  were  all  grown  in  adjoining  beds, 
and  from  this  seed  we  raised  in  1B47,  several  thou- 
sand plants.  These  we  put  out  in  beds,  and  in 
1848  they  bore,  and  we  selected  some  twenty-four 

Plants  that  we  censidered  well  worthy  another  trial, 
^he  crop  of  frutt  on  some  of  them  was  enormous, 
and  the  plants  combined  with  this  great  vigor  and 
hardiness.  We  planted  these  24  selected  plants  out 
and  again  this  year  they  have  borne— some  of  them 
BO  profusely  as  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  we  have 
seen  this  season.  This  has  been  the  opinion, 
too,  of  others  who  have  seen  them.  They  re- 
ceived no  extra  culture;  indeed,  the  culture  was 
not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  ground 
was  an  old  rasberry  bed,  worn  out.  The  plants 
were  dug  up  on  the  first  of  July,  last  year,  and  the 
ground  manured  and  spaded — and  on  the  3d  or  4th 
the  strawberry  plants  were  planted  in  it,  and  since 
then  have  only  been  kept  clean  of  weeds.  Every 
runner  has  been  allowed  to  grow  so  that  the  ground 
around  the  plants  has  not  l^n  stirred.    We  have 


selected  five  varieties  that  we  believe  will  rank 
at  least  among  the  be«t  and  most  prolific  varieties 
now  grown.  [See  the  report  of  the  Committee, who 
have  examined  their  merits  cuefuUy.]  We  are  con- 
tinuing our  experiments.  We  have  immense  num- 
bers of  seedlings  coming  in,  and  we  venture  to  an- 
ticipate something  fine. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  others  are  engaging  in 
similar  experiments.*  There  is  something  so  de- 
lightful, so  exciting  about  the  raising  of  seedlings^ 
whether  of  fruits  or  flowers,  that  one  finds  ample 
compensation,  if  they  succeed  in  raising  one  good 
thing  among  a  thousand  poor  ones.  Last  year  we 
raised  some  of  the  finest  verbenas  now  cultivated, 
among  them  two  or  three  real  novelties — striped  and 
clouded.  We  also  obtained  some  very  pretty  Petu- 
nias, equal  to  any  of  the  best  English  sorts  we  have 
seen.  At  this  moment  we  have  m  full  bloom  a  bed 
of  seedling  picatees  that  are  scattering  their  odor 
over  all  the  garden,  and  delight  all  who  see  them, 
with  their  gay  and  varied  colors.  Of  pansies  we 
are  always  getting  something  new  and  pretty  from 
seed.  The  following  article  responds  so  faithfully 
to  our  own  feelings  on  this  subject,  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  hanging  it  to  our  own  remarks: 

The  Gratifcation  Derivkd  from  Raisutg  Skbdling9. 
— ^AU  nature  has  an  inclination  to  vary;  even  the  mcom 
from  the  evergreen  oak,  which  we  shall  take  lor  onr  first 
subject,  yields  us  fifty  difierently  fiirmed  leaves,  although 
we  could  see  no  difference  in  the  seed.  If  we  sow  a  thou- 
sand aooms  irom  the  evergreen  oak,  we  shall  not  have  two 
plants  with  foliace  strictly  alike,  but  many  will  difier  so 
much  that  they  hr  more  nearly  resemble  hoU^  than  oak; 
we  have  seen  a  number  of  varieties  so  striking,  that  we 
have  determined  on  wcrking  each  distinctly  and  separately 
and  so  perpetuating  about  ten  of  the  oddest  looking  leaves 
we  ever  saw.  There  is  hardly  any  thi{|g  more  gratifying, 
certainly  nothing  more  interesting,  than  the  sowing  of 
seeds,  if  we  but  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  results. — 
We  have  seen  a  seedling  oak  with  round  leaves,  with 
prickles  ail  around,  like  those  of  the  holly,  but  in  form, 
the  leaf  is  as  unlike  both  oak  and  holly  as  if  it  were  a  sep- 
arate genus.  In  a  quantity  of  seedling  berberries  there  is  a 
most  extraordinary  diversity  of  form  and  color.  In  a  patch 
of  laburnums  some  of  the  racemes  of  flowers  are  as  long 
again  as  others:  in  half  a  dozen  walnut  trees  not  two  bear 
nuts  alike;  and  if  we  were  to  watch  any  thing  that  comes 
from  seed,  wo  should  often  discover  a  thing  worth  saving 
but  which,  for  want  of  observation,  is '  lost  altoj^etber. — 
Take  care  of  things  raised  from  seed;  we  once  picked  out 
half  a  dozen  Rhododendrons,  from  a  lot  of  seedling  Ca- 
tawbiense.  and  they  proved  to  be  worth  grafting,  an  J  are 
now  figurine  among  the  most  popular  by  some  half-dozen 
names.  We  have  not  alluded  to  seed  raised  by  crossing  or 
artificial  impregnation,  but  raised  in  the  ordinary  way;  and 
if  that  wiU,  as  we  know  it  w^ill,  yield  great  variety  occa- 
sionally, how  much  more  would  seed  do  so  when  saved 
from  particular  sorts  associated  together  for  the  purpose,  and 
those  of  so  opposite  a  character  as  to  present  every  charm! 
We  wish  all  who  sow  seed  would  look  more  to  the  result. 


PHOOBBSS  OF  FRUIT  OULTUBB. 


Wb  are  happy  ot  note  the  steady  and  rapid  in- 
crease of  choice  fruits  in  this  vicinity.  Last  year 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  great  improvement 
in  Strawberry  culture,  ana  this  year  has  brought  that 
branch  of  cultivation  to  a  state  of  advancement  that 
compares  favorably  with  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

.  The  varieties  recently  produced  by  Mr.  BcitK,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  have  been  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities by  M.  G.  WiMtNRR,  Eaq.,  who  has  from  the 
beginning,  cultivated    these    varieties   with  great 

*  We  notieed,  a  few  days  sffo,  a  bed  of  strawberry  sssds  jvsl 
plautsd  by  Meisrs.  BlassU,  Uooksr  It  Sloaas. 
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BucceM.  He  ie  well  Bstisfied  with  the  TSBuIta  of  an 
other  yeai'B  experience.  The  New  Pibb  has  borne 
Urre  crops,  and  haa  proved  of  delicioQB  flavor- 
ranking  No.  I  for  a  table  fruit.  The  sixe  haa  not 
been  as  larre  as  last  year's,  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Deds.  The  plants  had  grown  together, 
covering  the  whole  ground,  and  the  foliage  was  very 
dense.  The  Rival  Hudson,  Mr.  W.  thinks  much  of 
— being  very  prolific,  fine  and  excellent  for  preser- 
ving. He  has  also  had  a  fair  crop  of  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling— his  specimens  of  this  variety  have  enrpaseed 
any  other  here.  Mr,  Wamei'e  crop  was  all  sold 
at  about  18}  cents  per  quart. 

Messrs.  Bcssbll,  Hooebr  b,  9i.oaiib  hare  also 
supplied  the  market  largely.  Id  a  little  over  two 
weeks  Ihey  have  sold  about  two  hundred  bushels  of 
fruit,  notwithstanding  the  cautions  of  the  "Board  of 
Health."  Their  varieties  for  marketing  were  Ho- 
vtT/tSetdling,  Crit7uonCime,and  Large  Early  Scar- 
let— the  latter  being  their  standard  .sort,  according 
to  their  experience,  by  far  the  most  profitable.  From 
abed  measuring  119  rods  of  ground,  they  have 
picked  upwards  of  109  bushels  of  this  fruit.  They 
have  also  produced  fine  specimens  of  Black  Prince, 
Myattt  BriiiA  Quem,  and  some  other  varieties. — 
Messrs.  B.,  H.  b,  S,  have  also  erected  within  the 
past  year,  a  vinery  56  by  34  feet,  with  borders  20 
feet  wide  and  three  feet  deeft  made  in  a  thorough 
manner.  Their  vines  are  thriving  admirably,  and 
will  next  season  be  in  a  fruiting  condition.  Mr. 
BissRLL  has  also  a  fine  garden  of  dwarf  Pears,  de- 
signed to  supply  the  market  with  choice  &uit.  We 
hope  such  instances  of  successful  enterprise  will  in- 
duce others  to  turn  their  attention  to  these  branch- 
es of  culture,  that  have  heretofore  been  overlooked  in 
this  region. 


ubjaet.  Il  mual,  ia  th 
ontaioinga  cotnpulin 
ising  very  Itrgepoln,  i 
ieat  manner.    Ths  pi 


I  ea«,  be  regulA'ly'  ahifted  into  pals 
'hivh  [uriy  loem  prepondentei,  not 
id  hDving  theie  dnmsd  in  on  eSl- 
ata  ihould,  wbila  young,  be  well 


In  1S46  Mr.  Fortdnb  found  this  beautiful  plant 
on  the  ruined  ramparts  of  Shanghai,  in  China.  In 
July  1647  it  was  exhibited  in  bloom  before  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society. 

All  who  have  seen  jt  describe  it  as  one  of  the  most 
charming  blue  flowering  plants  now  known  for  bed- 
ding out  in  tnasses,  as  we  uo  the  verbena,  petunia,  be. 
The  Plumbago  eapauii  is  a  well  known  useful  plant 
for  bedding  out,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  cul- 
tivatora  that  this  new  one  entirely  supersedes  it.  It 
.  will  undoubtedly  prove  much  better  adapted  to  our 
'  climate,  and  answer  bedding  purposea  better  from  its 
compact  and  bushy  habit.  It  is  described  as  having 
obovate  pointed  leaves,  finely  serrated  and  fringM 
with  hairs  on  the  marein,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  cuL 
The  Bowers  are  prothiced  in  terminal  clusters,  and 
are  clear  deep  blue,  or  intense  violet  color,  with  a 
tint  of  red  in  the  throat,  increased  by  cuttinvs  of  the 
young  wood.  An  idea  mav  be  formed  of  tSe  profu- 
sion of  ils  blossoms  from  the  fact  that  a  single  plant 
has  home  4000  blossoms. 

The  London  Horticultural  Magazine  says: — 

"  The  Plnmbagai  Souririi  in  any  light,  poraoa,  loriy  eoil, 
hut  in  none  beuer  then  when  nndv  Toom  prepondenleL— 
The  preieni  epeciei  muit  be  paAicularly  well  drained,,  and 
noL  loo  freely  wnlered.  Tt  ma;  be  propaf^led  by  cutlioga 
planted  in  land,  end  let  in  a  mild  hot-bed:  theae  cuttinn 
'  ihould,  u  in  iht  cais  of  other  bedding  planta,  be  planted  in 
the  latter  jiait  of  the  gnmnier,  and  kept  over  ihe  wieter  in 
gieenhouefla  or  dry  bnmea,  until  the  following  ipring. 

Fat  pot  colluie  it  will  doublleu  prove  ■  very  dnuBble 


(lopped  bock,  the  point  of  the  ahoeti  being  removed  u  lOon 
ai  pnctieahle,  aAar  they  reach  from  two  to  three  inche* 
long.  Thie  ia  to  be  ountinued  until  a  good  round  head  of 
braiicbea  !•  produced,  and  lbs  plant  ahuuld  then  be  alloH-ed 
to  grow  on  lorlhiwenng.  An  nllied  kind,  P.  eopnuis,  forms 
B  veiy  elegant  plort  under  good  mnnngement,  and  becomea 
a  reaUy  denrable  abject  for  greenhoiue  decoreiion,  from  the 
diiiinct  andioft  pals  blue  color  of  iu  blonomi:  thii  ipeciei 

D  aemi-climbei^  trained  egainii  ihe  upright  pillnra  of  n  con- 
■eraalDry,  in  aitualioiii  pretty  nell  etpoied  to  light,  and 
where  ite  roola  ate  in  «  bealihy  medium,  it  beconiBs  very 
omemealal.  Whether  oi  not  ths  new  ipeciea  will  Bitunie 
any  of  Ibia  4uibii,  we  know  not;  but  the  plant  which  ap- 
peared at  one  of  the  metropolitan  aihibiliona  certainly  indi- 
cated a  mora  compact  and  oiuhy  babit.  Of  coune  ai  a  pot 
plant,  il  mtiat  be  very  canfUlly  watered." 


Graftiko  tbk  Gain.— Con  cultivated  gmpes  be  giaft- 
1  or  Inocculatsd  (or  both )  into  wild  grope  elooke  with  aue- 
>ai  T— and  if  ao,  at  what  aesaona  of  Ae  year  1  R.  B. 
/■*iiR«i.._^ia**M,  N.  Y..  18*9. 

Thi  grape  may  be  grafted  raceaMfblly  at   the  aeoaon 
..hen  other  grafting  ia  peribrmad,  or  (Doner.     A  eorre 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Cultivate' alalaa  Uiaths  had  great  an 


imply  praoaed  around  them. — 


Tbi  Hcloh  Appt,!. — A  Mend  has  placed  on  our  daak 
to-day,  (July  13,}  two  apecimeoa  of  Ihu  apple,  ae  fk'eeh, 
juicy  end  (ound  ns  Ihey  were  in  DecemberluU  We  hare 
never  before  know d  the  excellent  keeping  qnalitiea  of  Ihia 
fruit,  till  ihta  aeoaon.  It  baa  been  described  oa  an  Oeldier 
or  November  ihiit,  but  the  bi-iia,  it ksepa  nearly  as  well  ai 
the  Northern  Spy.  It  ia  (o  dalicious  in  the  winter,  however, 
that  vary  fan  are  diaposed  to  teal  ila  keeping  qiiolitias. 
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TKB  VEW  TOBK  AND  BUFFALO  FRUIT  OQinnSir- 

TIONS. 


From  the  Yarious  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Horticulture  and  other  periodicals,  it  appears 
quite  evident  there  is  a  very  erroneous  opinion 
abroad,  as  to  the  friendly  attitude  of  these  two  con- 
ventions. From  individual  knowledge  of  both,  we 
believe  the  assertion  may  be  safely  mad^  that  not 
five  persons,  having  any  connection  with  either,  de- 
sire any  rivalry,  or  wish  to  assume  any  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  the  other. 

Both  conventions  had  been  proposed  some  months 
previous  to  their  actual  session,  and  both  were  very 
interesting  and  important  bodies.  The  writer,  who 
took  a  much  more  active  past  in  that  at  Bufiklo, 
will  not,  from  this  fact,  be  accused  of  partiality, 
when  he  states  that  the  New  York  Convention  em- 
braced by  far  the  largest  number  of  eminent  pomolo- 
gists,  and  for  this  alone,  must,  by  common  consent, 
be  regarded  as  the  leading  pomological  organization 
in  America.  It  is  but  justice  to  those  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  convention  at  Bufiklo,  to  state  that 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  them  so  regard  the  New 
York  organization.  And  with  this  general  feeling 
pervading  all  parties,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
approach mg  convention  at  Syracuse,  will  adopt  such 
a  course  as  cannot  be  construed  into  an  assumption 
of  any  hostile  bearing. 

A  single  explanation  as  to  the  propriety  of  two  dis- 
tinct organizations,  one  each  for  tne  east  and  the 
'west,  as  supposed  to  be  demanded  by  the  difierence 
of  soil,  climate  and  locality.  The  following  facts 
would  indicate  that  the  difierence  is  overrate.  Of 
the  twenty  seven  varieties  of  the  apple,  recommend- 
ed by  the  Ohio  Fruit  Convention  as  jfirai  rate  for 
their  region,  all  except  four  are  cultivated  in  the 
Eastern  States,  where  one  or  two  even,  of  these  four 
originated.  As  for  the  Bufiklo  Convention  being  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  the  west,  as  has  been  intimated, 
it  may  be  stated  that  by  far  the  best  and  most  exten- 
sive collection  of  pears  exhibited  there,  came  from 
RoBRRT  Manning,  Salem,  Massachusetts;  the  most 
extensive  collection  of  plums,  altogether  so,  was  from 
Charles  Hamilton,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.;  and 
the  largest  collection  of  apples,  I  think,  was  from 
Charlbs  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  It  will 
hardly  do,  yet,  for  either  section  to  cut  loose  from  the 
other.  J.  J.  Thomas. 

Remarks. — We  give  place  to  the  suggestions  of 
Mr*  Thomas  with  great  pleasure.  They  supply  the 
place  of  a  few  remarks  of  similar  import  we  had  pre- 
pared for  this  number  of  the  Farmer.  We  hope  to 
witness  the  meeting  of  the  friends  of  pomoloffical  re- 
form at  the  two  great  assemblies  to  take  place  the 
approching  autumn,  not  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry^  but  of 
unity — not  as  westem  men  or  eastern  men,  but  as 
American  Fruit  Grower^  aiming  at  the  same  end, 
and  animated  bv  the  same  spirit.  Thus,  and  thus 
only  will  these  bodies  prove  themselves  alike  honora- 
ble and  useful  to  the  whole  country. — ^Ec. 


■^^fc^^^'^^^^N^t^ 


Industry. — If  industry  is  no  more  than  habit,  it 
is  at  least  an  excellent  one.  ''  If  you  ask  me  which 
is  the  real  hereditary  sin  of  human  nature,  do  you 
imagine  I  shall  answer  pride,  or  luxury,  or  ambition, 
or  egotism?  No.  I  shall  say  indolence.  Who  con- 
quers indolence  will  conquer  all  the  rest."  Indeed, 
all  good  principles  must  stagnate  without  mental 
activity. 


TBAN8FLAVTINO  FBOIT  TBEB8. 

BT  J.   FULTON,  JR. 

AirxioDS  to  receive  and  diffuse  lights  I  was  glad 
to  read  the  article  of  A.  Bryant,  in  the  Fanner  for 
April,  taking  exceptions  to  a  method  pursued  by  me 
in  planting  out  an  apple  orchard,  as  indicated  in  the 
February  Number  of  the  ''  Horticulturist.'*  Should 
A.  Bryant  re-peruse  the  latter  article,  he  will  notice 
that  the  plan  pursued  was  not  ofiered  or  urged  upon 
the  acceptance  of  any,  nor  quite  as  my  '^(his)  meth- 
od" of  '<  planting  an  orchard,"  well  settled  in  my  own 
mind,  and  tested  oy  experience,  but  rather  as  ametk- 
od  adopted  on  this  occasion,  and  deferentially  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  and  the  opinions  solicited  of 
the  experienced  editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  ^  for  the 
benefit  of  myself  and  other  heginnera  in  fruit  cul- 
ture." 

This  method  was  not  the  fruit  of  my  own  judg- 
ment, for  I  had  not  had  the  erpertence  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  judgment  in  the  case,  but  the  fruit  of 
some  pomological  reading,  and  the  counsel  of  many 
nurserymen's  catalogues,  each  and  all  of  whom  must 
give  a  chapter  ^  on  transplanting." 

Confessing  mv  icfnorance,  classing  myself  with 
'^  ie^finer^  and  asking  for  light,  as  f  did  in  that  ar- 
ticle, disqualifies  me  from  seeing  so  readily  how  the 
article  in  question  would  be  so  Hkely  to  **  mislead  the 
inexperieneed;"  for  with  all  my  inexperince  and  ig- 
norance upon  the  subject,  I  should  be  slow  to  follow 
the  counsel,  or  ^  method"  of  any  one  who  was  him- 
self ignorant  and  seeking  light  in  the  matured  expe- 
rience of  others;  and  I  therefore  cannot  but  think 
that  it  was  the  brief  endorsement  of  that  method  by 
A.  J.  Downing,  which  was,  in  the  eye  of  A.  Bry- 
ant, ^  calculated  to  mislead  the  inexperienced."  But 
if  thi&  infi^rence  be  legitimate  (and  I  can  conceive  of 
no  other  cause  for  his  fears)  then,  his  controversy  is 
with  A.  J.  Downing,  and  not  with  me;  and  I  am 
anxious  to  direct  such  an  intelligent  pen  to  a  foe 
worthy  of  his  steel,  and  I  promise  him,  no  one  will 
witness  the  conflict  with  more  interest  than  myself. 
Let  us  have  light,  then;  <<  the  method"  is  no  pet  with 
me.    I  am  always  in  search  of  a  better. 

Nor  can  I  see  with  the  horticultural  editor  of  the 
Farmer,  in  his  response  to  his  correspondent,  how 
^  deep  holes"  imply  deep  planting.  Our  ground  is 
high  and  dry,  and  the  trees  are  set  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  not  deeper  than  they  originally  stood 
in  tfa«>nursery;  and  they  are  now,  (July  *7th)  every 
one  of  them  growing  findy,  without  either  <'  staking'' 
or  *' mulchii^' — "wetting  stem  and  branches,"  or 
**  watering  the  roots."  They  were  all  two  years  old 
tr^B — were  headed  back  pretty  freely — planted  the 
15th  and  16th  of  December,  and  many  of  them  have 
made  shoots  of  more  than  a  foot  in  length  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Still,  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the  course 
pursued  was  the  best — ^nor  that  the  views  presented 
by  A.  Bryant  are  not  sound  and  deserving  of  gene- 
ral acceptance, — and  as  we  wish  to  enlarge  our  or- 
chards thiB  fall,  and  plant  a  large  additiomd  number 
of  apple  as  well  as  other  fruit  trees,  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  views  of  men  of  experience  upon  this  im- 
portant subject;  and  if  this  article  should  be  the  oc- 
casion of  directing  the  attention  of  such  men  to  thia 
point,  I  shall  be  richlv  paid. 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  I  have,  sinc^  plantng,  pur- 
chased one  of  Nourse  k  Mason's  sub-soil  Plows,  and 
have  pretty  thoroughly  used  it  aihong  the  young  trees, 
and  contemplate  using  it  on  the  adjoining  land  this 
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foil  before  planting  the  trees,  whicK  I  shall  do  with- 
out <'  digging  deep  holes,"  so  that  I  may  test  by  ex- 
periment, the  comparative  merits  of  both  plans. 

Of  a  large  lots  of  plum,  cherry  and  pear^rees  re- 
ceived from  Newburgh  and  Flushing,  together  with 
a  quantity  of  others  of  our  own  raising,  transplanted 
this  spring,  and  treated  with  ''deep  holes''  and  com- 
post, all  are  growing  finely,  excepting  a  few  pear 
trees,  with  fine  heads  which  were  not  cutback,  while 
all  the  others  were — planted  from  April  5th  to  7th. 
The  cherries  even,  rather  difficult  to  transplant  with 
safety,  have  all  made  a  good  growth  without  wetting 
stem  or  branch — mulching  or  staking.  East  Flow- 
erfieldf  Chester  Co.,  Pa.y  Jtdyy  1849. 

Wb  are  glad  to  have  such  excellent  cultivators  as 
Mr.- Fulton  discuss  these  topics  in  our  columns. — 
They  cannot  fail  to  do  good — Ed. 


"^^<^t^^^t^k^k^k^^ 


TBEES^  nrSEOTBi  WIRE   TBJXOES,  itO, 

m 

Ma.  Babrt: — I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  friends 
besides  yourself,  laboring,  through  the  Farmer,  with 
the  brethren,  about  setting  trees  and  flowers.  If 
there  is  any  thing  that  can  add  a  charm  to  home, 
'tis  surely  Uiese.  Who  ever  saw  a  pleasant  dwell- 
ing place  without  them?  I  almost  doubt  if  there 
coula  be  one!  To  be  sure,  they  are  not  essential  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  certainly  they  lead 
a  shorter  and  more  certain  way  to  happiness.  We 
find  a  few  men,  (and  only  the  men,  I  am  happy  to 
say,)  who  will  have  neither  flowers  or  trees  about 
their  homes;  these  are  generally  worshipers  of  mam- 
mon. We  also  find  some  who  say  they  like  to  see 
them;  but  they  would  have  a  difibrent  kind  of  trees 
from  others,  and  plant  them  difierently,  and  so  on; 
finding  fault  with  the  good  that  others  do;  these  are 
the  ones  that  plant  neither  om  idni  nor  the  other; 
the  very  slaves  of  indolence.     Bui  enough  of  this. 

For  common  shade  trees,  I  think  none  are  better 
than  the  Elm  and  Hard  Maple,  though  I  like  to  see 
varietv.  The  Buttemvt  should  also  be  set,  as  it  af- 
fords both  nuts  and  shade.  I  would  obiect  to  setting 
fruit  trees  in  front  of  a  house  for  shade,  if  there  is 
room  for  them  elsewhere^  as  tae/  do  not  grow  large 
enough,  and  are  apt  to  get  injured  in  netting  the> 
fruit;  but  have  them  sofnewherej  and  tale  care  of 
them  too.  Trim  them,  manure  them,  and  keep  all 
insects  off.  Simply  whitewashing  will  keep  oflma- 
ny  insects.  Last  season  I  had  a  nice  young  cherry 
tree  that  was  infested  with  scores  of  worms  and  other 
insects.  I  cleared  them  all  ofl^  and  then  applied  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  soft  grease  for  thrde  or  four 
inches  on  the  body  of  the  tree.  They  crawled  up  as 
far  as  this,  but  not  one  would  cross  it.  I  think  it  is 
an  eflfectual  remedy  against  all  <' creeping  things." 

I  see  the  subject  of  wire  fence  is.  attracting  much 
attention,  and  hope  it  may  induce  experiments.  I 
have  for  some  time  been  thinking  of  a  way  of  ma- 
king wire  fence,  particularly  for  road  fences.  '  It  is 
to  set  trees  for  posts;  take  trees  about  ten  feet  high 
and  three  inches  through,  set  as  near  as  would  be  ne- 
eessary,  and  perhaps  a  post  at  intervals  of  twenty 
or  thirty  rods  to  stretch  the  wires  upon.  The  wires 
are  to  be  fastened  to  the  trees  with  large  wire  sta- 
ples. The  trees  would  perhaps  not  be  fit  till  two  or 
three  years  after  planting  out.  I  would  set  low 
trees  with  little  top,  that  Uie  wind  might  not  affect 
them  till  they  get  firmly  rootsd.  If  trees  would  an- 
swer for  posts,  it  would  be  a  desirable  combination  of 
ornament  and  use.    This  is  only,  theory.    But  I 


would  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  others  on  it.    F* 
R.  Miller. — Sugar  Crrove^  Warren  Co.^  Pa.,  1849. 

NSW  SEEDLZNa   STRAWBEBBIB9.  . 


The  Committee  on  Fruita  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  examined,  July  6th, 
1849,  some  seedling  varieties  of  the  Strawberry — 
selected  from  plants  grown  by  Elwangbr  &&  Bakrt 
— and  report  as  follows: 

The  plants  are  said  to  be  selected  from  some  thousand 
varieties,  all  grown  fiom  seeds  bred  between  the  Hovey's 
Seedling,  Ross'  Phceniz,  Dake  of  Kent,  and  a  few  plants  of 
the  Boston  Pine.  The  soil  had  for  several  years  previous, 
borjie  raspberries,  and  ^iis  evidently  in  good  condition, 
diough  Messrs.  £.  &  B.  stated  that  it  had  received  no  more 
than  ordinary  culture,  and  some  of  ,the  varieties,  we  think, 
showed  as  fine  fruit,  all  the  desirable  qualities  being  consid- 
ered, as  we  have  seen  grown  in  this  section  of  country. 

1.  Is  staminate,  has  a  peculiar  sweetish  flavor,  is  a  mod- 
erate bearer. 

2.  Pistilate.  immense  bearer,  pale  scarlet  color,  form 
flushed,  good  vuit  for  market,  shape  round,  more  than  me- 
dium  sue. 

3.  Staminate,  large  size,  sweet  and  juicy,  many  of  tho 
berries  coxoombed,  rich  flavor,  a  Yaluable  berry. 

4.  Staminate,  a  very  juicy  fruit,  but  a  shy  bearer. 

5.  Pistilate,  a  very  large  fruit,  color  a  light  scarlet,  wi& 
dark  seeds,  shape  mostly  round,  very  juicy,  immense  b«ur- 
er,  (108  berries  were  counted  on  one  root)  a  first  rate  berry, 
thought  by  some  of  the  committee  the  best  of  the  lot. 

6.  Pistilate,  regularly  round  shaped,  much  like  the  last, 
thctught  as  good  a  bearer,  and  as  juicy,  but  not  quite  so  fine 
flavored. 

7.  Staminate,  a  fidr  sized,  long-necked  fruit,  but  not  a  first 
rate  bearer. 

8.  Pistilate,  a  high-flavored,  raither  tart,  rich  fruit,  fbll 
medium  size,  an  excellent  table  fruit. 

9.  Pistillate,  a  great  bearer,  juicy  and  high-flavored,  a 
deep,  bright,  glossy  scarlet,  an  excellent  table  fruit. 

10.  Staminate,  a  dark  berry,  long,  fiur  sized,  and  for  sta- 
minate a  fair  bearer,  evidently  belonn  to  the  Pine  class. 

11.  Pistilate,  medium  size,  very  dark  scarlet,  very  juicy, 
high  and  somewhat  musky  flavor,  good  table  fruit,  medium 
bearer. 

12.  Staminate,  a  juicy  and  excellent  flavored  berry,  mod- 
drate  bearer. 

13.  Staminate,  tart  and  dry,  not  a  good  bearer. 

14.  Pistilate,  a  great  bedrer,  shor^necked,  high-flavored, 
very  juicy,  size  above  medium,  thought  the  best  of  all  the 
varieties. 

16.  Pistilate,  flavor  much  like  No.  14. 

17.  Pistilate,  tart,  rather  dry  fruit. 

18.  Pistilate,  good  bearer,  rather  late,  a  fine  flavored  fruit 

19.  Staminate,  a  large,  excellent  fruit,  high  flavored. 

20.  Staminate,  large,  neck-shaped  fruit,  curiously  angu- 
lar in  form,  some  appearing  double,  tripple,  and  quadruple. 

21.  Staminate,  long  necked,  high  colored,  resembling  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  but  much  larger,  and  more  tart,  an  excellent 
fruit. 

22.  Color  a  beautifhl  orange  scarlet,  an  excellent  table 
fruit,  being  tart,  very  large,  and  a  very  good  bearer,  and  val- 
uable for  its  lateness. 

The  committee  were  very  highly  gratified  with  the  success 
of  Messrs.  Elwan|[er  &.  Barry,  in  their  attempt  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  varieties  of  good  strawberries  adapted  to  our 
soil  and  climate. 

Samukl  Millxr,  Ch'n, 

J.  A.  Eastman, 

Jamss  M.  Whitnxt,    ^ 

Rochester,  July  5, 1849.  Jamxs  H.  Watts. 

From  the  above  collection,  Messrs.  Elwahocr  Sl  Barrt 
have  selected  five  sorts,  which  they  consider  eminently  wor- 
thy of  cultivation,  oomoining  large  size,  foir  quality,  with 
extraordinary  proauctiveiiess. 

They  have  borne  for  two  years  beside  the  best  known  va- 
rieties, and  under  the  same  conditions,  and  have,  so  fiir,  sur- 
passeathem  all  in  productiveness.  They  cannot  say  how 
they  may  succeed  in  other  localities,  but  here  Messrs.  E.  & 
B.  feel  confident  they  will  prove  valuable. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  varieties  chosen:  No.  6, 
Monroe  Scarlet;  11,  New  Necked  Pine;  16,  Climax  Scarlet, 
22,  Orange  Prolific. 
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THE  BBIHS  H0BTBN8B  OHBBRT. 


Fruit  large,  roundish  oblong.     Stalk  about  1| 
inch  long,  and  rather  slender.     Skin  very  waxy — 

pale  red,  similar  to 
Belle  de  Choisey. — 
Flesh  pale  amber 
colored,  tender,  juicy 
and  sweet.  Stone 
medium  size.  Tree 
bears  very  early  and 
abundantly ;    in    its 

Eowth  similar  to 
ay  Duke — ^is  very 
hard,  and  will  prove 
valuable  for  North- 
ern localities.  Ri- 
pens from  the  begin- 
ning and  middle  of 
July;  began  to  ripen 
about  the  4th  this 
.season,  snd  on  one 
tree  was  wholly  ripe 
on  the  9th.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  for  dwarfs. 
Cultivated  on  the  Ma- 
haleb,  trees  two  years 
from  bud  will  be  nice  bearing  bushes.     .^ 

This  is  the  second  year  this  fruit  has  borne 
with  u%  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  it  sustains, 
much  better  than  many  others,  the  high  character 
which  the  French  and  some  English  cultivators  have 
given  it.  We  can  recommead  it  among  the  smallest 
assortment  of  garden  trees. 


A  FEW  Hurrs  Foa  Auausx 


The  most  important  operation  dnr  ng  this  month  is 
the  incresRe  of  trees  and  shrubs  by  btMing  and  lay- 
ertng*  Much  of  this  has  already  been  done,  but 
there  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  yet  jindone.  Plums 
are  usually  budded  first,  as  they  are  apt  to  cease 
growing  early,  and  the  bark  will  not  peeL  Indeed, 
unless  in  a  particular  case,  if  not  done  now  it  can 
hardly  be  done  this  season.  Pears  should  come  next, 
lest  leaf  blight  may  check  the  growth  so  much  as  to 
prevent  the  bark  rising.  Chei-ries  should  be  done 
at  once,  as  the  young  wood  is  now  ripe^  enough  to 
take  buds  from.  Apples,  peaches,  apricots,  necta- 
rines, pears  on  quince  stock,  or  cherry  on  m^aleb 
stock,  may  all  be  budded  any  time  between  now  and 
the  middle  of  September,  as  the  stocks  all  grow  till 
late  in  the  season. 

Rose  or  other  bads  pat  in  early  in  July  should  now 
be  opened,  as  the  bandage  will  become  too  tight;  if 
necessary  they  might  be  retied. 

Layering  of  jRosef^  CamatimUf  Src, — ^Various  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs  that  produce  little  or  no 
seed,  and  do  not  strike  easily  from  cuttings— quinces, 
grape  vines,  gooseberries,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
thing  may  now  be  increased  by  this  operation. 

Strawbtrriea, — New  plantations  may  be  made 
now  at  any  moment  of  suitable  weather---damp  and 
cloudy  if  possible.  Old  beds  should  have  a  dressing, 
all  the  runners  cut  o%  and  cleared  of  weeds.  The 
soil  for  strawberries  should  be  well  trenched  and 
manured. 

Raspberries  should  have  the  old  canes  that  bore 
this  year  cut  away  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.— 
This  allows  the  young  canes  for  next  year's  bearing 


to  strengthen  and  ripen  fully,  and  pass  through  the 
winter  more  safely  than  if  left  crowded  up,  ae  is  usual- 
ly the  case. 

Pyanddal  Pear  Trees^  ^c,  will  require  to  be 
looked  over  now  and  again,  all  this  montli;  the  de- 
sired form  of  the  tree  must  be  maintained,  and  the 
head  kept  open  by  stopping  some  branches,  encour- 
aging others,  and  removing  some  entirely,  or  at  least 
cutting  them  back  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the 
old  wood. 

JStursery  trees  should  not  be  pruned  up  to  single 
stem  till  strong  enough  to  stand  straight.  Yoan|f 
peach  trees  of  uis  season's  growth  should  have  the 
side  branches  shortened,  or  the  ends  simply  nipped 
off.  All  crooked  growing  sorts  should  be  kept  tied 
to  a  suitable  stake,  as,  if  allowed  to  bend  over^  the 
course  of  the  sap  is  interrupted,  and  growth  directed 
to  a  wrong  point.  Grafts  of  last  spring  should  be 
looked  over  again,  and  any  shoots  that  have  grown 
out  from  the  stock  about  them  removed. 

Dahlias, — Thin  out  surplus  and  weak  branches, 
and  k^ep  neatly  tied  to  stakes.  They  are  easily 
broken  by  the  wind.  All  other  flowremg  plants 
should  be  kept  neatly  tied  up,  and  flower  stems  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  flowers  droop,  as  they  be- 
come unsightly. 

Young  plants  for  next  season's  hedding  out, may 
now  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  Pansies,  Petu- 
nias, Verbenas,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Sec. 


In  view  of  the  Pomological  Conventions  that  are 
to  be  held  this  fall  at  Syracuse  and  New- York,  we 
are  anxious  to  collect  as  much  information  in  regard 
to  the  fruits  of  this  region  as  possible.  The  Sirauf- 
hfrry,  Cvrrant,  Ra^erry,  GoosAerry  and  Ch<rry 
season  is  about  closed  with  July,  and  we  will  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  any  of  our  friends  who  may  have 
made  notes  respecting  particular  varieties,  will  fur- 
nish us  a  copy.  WiUi  August  we  get  our  Ayrieois, 
Eariy  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches  and  Plums,  and  we 
hope  that  as  they  ripen  they  will  be  critically  exam- 
ined. 

Wb  are  indepted  to  Mr.  Mr.  Zbra  Buutf  of  Per- 

rinton,  for  specimens  of  his  seedling  Cherry,  described 
in  our  last  volume,  about  a  year  ago.  It  is  a  hand- 
some, delicious  fruit,  and  the  tree  is  quite  remarka- 
ble for  its  luxurlent  foliage  and  upright,  compact 
growth,  surpassing  even  Uie  Black  Tartarian.  It 
grows  late  in  the  season,  when  all  others  have  stop- 
ped, so  that  in  the  autumn  months  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  freshness  of  foliage. 

£rra.tta. — On  page  170  of  last  number,  the  word 
'<  plums"  was  left  out  after  **  eke  some,"  leaving  the 
sentence,  as  our  conrespondent  has  remarked,  ^^on 
one  foot.".  Again,  on  the  preceding  page,  in  '^Hints 
for  July,"  « Plants  that  are  headed  out,"  should 
read  <' plants  that  are  bedded  out.  On  pao^e  168, 
there  are  several  errors  that  show  great  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  printer.  Foliage  is  given  /oi- 
lage  in  half  a  dozen  places;  Europaus  is  printed 
Europasus;  Cytissus,  Cytussus;  Hatothontf  Hawr- 
thoiti,  be. 

It  is  a  truth  well  established  among  cultivators, 
that  land  planted  with  fruit  trees  of  good  varieties, 
will  yield  more  to  the  acre,  ibr  man  and  beast,  than 
any  other  crop^  with  less  labor. 
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FOBEXaN    MABSBT    rHUlT& 


Wb  aie  under  much  obli^atiou  to  Mr.  RiTBiis  for 
the  following  interesting  Bm  valuable  notes  on  fruits, 
which  have  proved  valuable  for  general  cultivation. 
-^EdiUn-  Harticulturi$t. 

Riven'  Early  Prolific  Kiim.— (Riveit'  Eaarly^  No.  2.)— 
Oar  plums  failed  last  year,  so  that  I  have  nothing  new  to 
record.  But  I  ought  to  except  my  seedliM— No.  2— or  Earljf 
Prolific,  This  plum  atioays  bears,  and  always  commands  a 
good  price.  It  has  sold  in  Covent  Garden  market  these 
three  seasons  past,  Ibr  7s.  per  half  seive.  which  is   Ids. 

i about  $3,75)per  bushel,  or  as  nemly  that  as  possible.  Al- 
boogh  m  that  market  it  has  to  compete  with  ibreifp  plums, 
its  btoom  is  so  fine  and  its  quality  so  good,  that  it  is  always 
the  first  wn  sold.  I  mention  this  as  it  will,  of  coarse,  do  as 
well  in  your  fine  plum  country,  and  make  the  fortune  of 
some  orchardist  thercw  My  market  salesman  sent  me  word 
last  season  that  I  ought  to  plant  aere$  of  it,  for  no  earlv  plum 
could  compete  with  it.  [This  plum  is  now  considerably 
disseminated  in  this  country.  It  bore  last  year,  both  in- Mr. 
MAiiinNo's  collection  at  Salera,  Mass.,  and  in  our  own  gar- 
den; and  in  both  cases,  as  for  as  an  opinion  could  be  formed 
upon  a  single  year's  bearing,  promised  to  iustify  Mr.  Rivrrs' 
highcommeodation. — Ed  Hortieulturisl.]  ^ 
^ileau  CUw.dc  de  Bavatf — ^is  a  most  prolific  and  excellent 
late  plum.  It  also  will  be  found  worthy  of  attention  by  vouir 
ofchardista.  This  and  St,  Martin' t  Quetschc  may  be  plant- 
ed by  the  acre  with  the  eertaioty  of  a  profitable  remunera- 
tion.    '      -  -     -_!_._  « U ,W 1 „,.« 


Item0  anb  (ijAxa^. 


Agricultural  Snovts  for  1849.— Annual  Fairs  of  State 
and  County  Agricultural  Societies  are  to  be  held  the  ensuing 
foil  as  follows:— 

Syracuse, 

Homer, 

Delhi, 

Keeseville, 


New  York  State, 

Cortland  County, 

Delaware 

Essex 

Herkimer 

Jefienon 

Livingston 

Monroe 

Onondaga 

Oneida 

Rensselaer 

Saratoga 

Seneca 

Washington 

Michigan  State, 
Maryland  State, 


« 

«« 
«< 
«« 
i< 

M 


Sept.  11,  12  and  13. 
Sept  26  and  27. 
Oct.  3. 

Sept.  18  and  19. 
Sept.  0  and  7. 
Sept.  26  and  27. 
Sept.  4  and  5. 
Sept  26  and  27. 
Oct.  3.  4  and  5. 
Sept.  iae  and  27. 
Sept.  25, 26  and  27. 


t* 


Ovid, 
Whiiehalt, 

Detroit, 
Baltimore, 
Worcester  Co.  (Mass.)  Worcester, 
Middlesex  *'      Concord, 


Watertoim, 

Geneseo, 

Rochester, 

Syracuse, 

Hampton, 

Troy, 

Mechaniesville  Sept.  11  ^nd  12. 

Oct.  4  and  5. 

SepU  19  and  20. 

8epL  26  and  27. 
Oct.  10, 11  and  12. 
Sept.  20. 
OoU3. 


New  Haven,  (Conn.)  New  Haven,    Sept.  25,  26  and  27. 


Drought.— The  Owego  (Tioga  county)  Gazette  of  Ju- 
ly 20,  says: — "  There  Iws  not  been  rain  enough  during  the 
last  four  weeks,  in  this  region,  to  put  in  a  tea  pot.  We 
hear  of  showers  now  and  then,  at  some  little  distance  off, 

. ,    -      .  but  in  this  neighborhood^ everything  is  as  dry  as  powder. 

In  August,  and  early  in  September,  when  plums  are    anj  ^^  eroos,  especially  com  and  potatoes,are  sufiermg  from 


in  full  season,  there  is  such  a  glut  in  the  markets  that  they 
become  nearly  unsaleable.  Green  gages,  thei^fore.  I  hove 
known  sold  at  Is.  6d.  [34cts.]  per  bushel.  The  pluni  or- 
cbardista  must  on  this  account,  avoid  planting  many  of  these 
mid-season  torta,  and  cultivate  chiefly  very  early  and  very  late 
varieties.  , 

Co^a  late  Red  is  a  roost  abnndont  bearer,  but  not  so  large 
or  so  good  as  St.  Martin's  Quetscbe.  By  the  way,  I  have 
never  yet  found  this  latter  plum  on  the  Coounent  The 
"  St.  Martin's"  there,  as  is  well  known,  is  Coe's  fate  Red, 
and  ii  always  a  purple  plum.  ,  ,  .     ,       -      .u 

Dwarf  Ptums,-^!  have,  I  think  succeeded  in  dwarfing  the 

Jilum.  I  have  plants  of  the  Green  Gage,  only  10  inchee  high, 
111!  of  blossoms;  and  some  in  pots,  under  glass,  not  more 
than  a  foot  in  height,  with  their  fruit  set.  They  are  grafted 
on  the  Sloe,  or  fijackthom  (Prvnue  jrpmoso.)  Thw  grows 
abundantly  on  the  clay  banks  in  this  neighborhood,  for  it 
seems  to  flourish  naturally  only  on  poor,  calcareous,  cuiy 
soil*— i.  e.  while  clay,  Aill  of  chalk  stones.  This  species  of 
Prunns,  or  wild  plum,  has  lonje  attracted  my  attention,  for 
I  have  observed  that  it  never  forms  a  tree,  but  alvrays  re- 
mains a  shrub  of  some  six  or  eight  foetin  height.    I  also 

found  it  most  impatient  of  removrf,  unlike  other  plums,  and  I  f^  ]I^[|&|™  \S!!!iJ 
Sienfore  thought  it  might  be  easily  kept  in  check  by  rooti  ^^ '«  Buflalo  or  this  mty, 
pruning.  I  have,  accordingly^  had  a  fow  of  each  of  our 
finest  ^ums  grafted  on  stocks  raised  from  seeds  of  this  spe- 
cies, and  am  happv  to  find  them  easily  kept  in  check,  and 
quite  inclined  to  make  exceedingly  pretty  dwarf  trees.  The 
naft  unites  well,  but  is  rather  shy  of  "  taking,"  as  not  more 
than  three  out  of  five  have  hitherto  succeeded.  Budding  may 
do  better,  but  has  not  as  yet,  succeeded  as  well  as  graifting. 
AppU$t  in  England,  are,  in  most  seasons,  so  sharp  as  to 
scarcely  pay  for  gathering.  Tet  there  are  some  few  kinds 
that  remunemte  me  orchwdist  I  grow  but  two  varieties  for 
market  crops;  vis.,  the  aturmer  pippin  and  Dumelows*  teed- 
ling.  These  are  both  fovorites  in  Covent. Garden:  of  tlie 
former  I  have  about  2000  trees,  from  3  to  10  or  12  yean  old 
— «  partial  crop  last  season  has  gi^en  me  150  bushels  or 
more.    These  are  now  making  in  Covent  Garden  market. 


this  cause  oeyond  any  former  season  within  our  reooHec 
tion." 

We  have  similar  reports  from  other  locations,  nn'i  ler? 
much  ddinage  has  been  caused  by  the  unusually  dry  a  '^atl^.ei 
of  the  past  few  weeks.  The  St.  Lawrenoe  Mercir/  ^  the 
IGiii  says: — "Never  before  since  our  recollecti  m  tt^  «  this 
section  of  couniry  sofiered  so  much  fnjia  want  of 
rain.  The  gross  crop  in  aU  this  county  vist  be  attremely 
light,  and  many  wheat  fields  are  ruined  ;MUt  all  raoovery^ 
Rain  soon,  may  save  corn  and  pot&t«>ei;  but  grain  most, 
even  with  immediate  heavy  TtxinH,  jf  which  tnere  aeems, 
however,  no  prospect  at  present,  hi  /ery  light  indeed:  many 
phices  not  worth  the  harvesting;." 

The  St  ATX  FATR.^We  l<%ara  thatextonaiveafTangements 
are  being  made  by  the  o^  ;er8  <jf  the  State  Agricultural  So 
ciety,  and  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  for  tb^  September  Ex- 
hibition—and it  is  bo.<eved  the  Show  will  be  better,  and 
more  largely  attend'^.ti,  ttian  any  preceding  one. 

GuARo  AKn  Bo  iTJConiT.— (E.  B.,  Monroe,  O.)  You  ean 
probably  obtain  both  of  these  aitsa!ea  of  A.  B.  Allvn  9l  Co., 
189  Water  street,  New  ITofk.    We  believe  neither  am  for 


I 


from  10s.  to  16s.  ($2,60  to  |4)  per  bushel,  and  will  make  a 
better  price  at  tne  end  or  the  next  month.  Dumelows 
seedling  is  much  esteemed  for  its  aeiditv  undfiiUinjg  proper- 
ties [as  a  cooking  apple,  we  suppose.  En.]  This  is  fsncral- 
ly  sent  to  market  in  F etMnary  and  March,  and  makes,  from  os. 
to  8s.  per  bushel.  , 

Mr.  Barrt,  of  Rochester,  who  was  here  in  December 
last,  kindly  brought  me  a  basket  of  Northern  Spy  and  a  few 
Melon  apples.  They  were  all  delicious.  Kotir  apples— euch 
as  these — I  can  eat,  as  they  are  tender— almost  melting,  and 
easy  of  digestion.  Our  apples,  with  few  exceptions— such 
as  Reinnette  de  Canada,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  too  crisp 
and  hard  for  delicate  stomachs  like  mine. 

lam,  my  dear  sir,  yours  tndy,  Thomas  RivBBS.^£fai»- 
bridgeworth,  Hertt,  England,  April  28, 1649. 


GioAHTic  HKMP.—A  new  kind  of  hemp  has  just  been  in- 
troduced into  France,  ftija  China.  It  is  called  the  Loauh 
corchasus.  It  is  r«)presented  as  growing  twenty-four  feet 
high,  and  the  stalt  's  from  five  to  six  inches  in  circumference. 
It  produces  seed  ur  undantly,  and  each  plant  will  furnish  fi- 
bre enough  to  make  a  yard  of  superb  lawn. 

It  ripens  its  seed  well  in  the  south  of  France,  and  of 
course  will  be  at  home  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  states; 
and  if  it  be  half  as  profitoble  a  plant  as  is  represented,  would 
be  a  valuable  acauisition  to  that  section  of  the  Union.  Some 
allowance  must  oe  made  for  French  enthusiasm.  Tbev  al- 
ways crack  up  their  new  aoquisititiis  higher  than  any  body 
else,  and  will  make  the  talleit  display  with  the  least  capital, 
of  any  body  on  earth. — Maine  farmer, 

Georgia  Burr  Sto51. — ^The  Savannah  Georgian  notices 
the  existence  of  a  burr-stone  ouarry,  in  Burke  county  in 
that  state,  near  the  line  of  the  Central  Railroad  leoding  to 
that  city.  The  stone  obtained  firom  the  qnarry.  is  said  to 
be  equal,  and  in  some  respeols,  superior  to  tnat  of  the 
French  quarries.  A  company  has  been  organised  in  Savan- 
nah, who  are  preparing  to  go  extensively  mto  the  business 
of  manufoctunng  millstone  firom  it,  and  expect  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  demand  of  this  country  vrith  as  good  an  article 
as  is  now  procured  firom  France. 

HBRXFonn  Cattlx.— We  would  direct  attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Messn.  Bihoham,  of  Vermont,  who 
propose  to  sell  at  public  anction,  at  our  State  Fair,  some 
noble  specimens  of  this  breed  of  ttotsk.  They  will  also 
oflbr,  at  private  sale,  pure  bred  Merino  Sheep. 
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£abu0*  ©epartmtnt. 


TO  PRESERVE  TOMATOES. 


Six  pounda  of  tomatoes  fint  careiVilly  wipe. 
Not  fluted  nor  green,  but  round,  ruddy  and  ripe; 
After  scalding,  and  peeling,  ana  rinsing  them  nice~ 
With  dezt'rous  fingers  'tis  done  in  a  trice —  ^ 
Add  three  pounds  of  sugar,  (Orleans  will  suit,) 
In  layers  alternate  of  sugar  and  fruit. 
In  a  deep  earthen  dish,  let  them  siund  for  a  night, 
Allowing  the  sugar  and  juice  to  uaite  i 
Boil  the  sirup  next  day  in  a  very  clean  kettle, 
(Not  iron,  but  copper^  zinc,  brass,  or  bell  metd,) 
Which  having  well  skimmed,  till  you  think  'twill  suffice, 
'Throw  in  the  tomatoes,  first  adding  some  spice — 
Gloves,  cinnamon,  mace,  or  whate'er  you  like  best— 
'Twill  add  to  Uie  flavor,  and  give  them  a  zest. 
Boil  slowly  tosether  until  they  begin 
To  shrink  at  the  sides,  and  appear  (o  fall  in; 
Then  take  them  up  lightly,  and  lay  them  to  cool, 
Still  boifing  the  sirup,  acording  to  rule, 
Until  it  is  perfectly  clear  and  translucent — 
You  skill  will  direct  you,  or  else  there's  no  use  in  t— 
Then  into  the  jars^  where  the  fruit  is  placed  proper, 
Pour  boiling  the  su^p.  direct  from  the  copp«'. 
After  standing  till  coM,  dip  some  paper  in  brandy, 
Or  rum,  or  in  whiskey,  if  that  is  more  handy; 
Lay  it  over  the  fruit  with  attention  and  cfla«, 
And  run  on  mutton  suet  to  keep  out  the  air; 
Then  tie  a  strong  paper  well  over  the  top— 
And,  '*  now  that  I  tnink  o'nt  the  story  may  stop." 
If  you'll  follow  these  rules,  your  preserves,  never  fear, 
Will  keep  in  good  order  till  this  Ume  next  year. 
Washington,  October,  1848.  A.  B. 


■'^r^^^^^^^^^^^*' 


Who  18  THIS  Fair  Ladt  ? — A  late  number  of  the 
Horticultunliit  contains  the  following  sketch  of  a 
paragon: — *'In  the  midst  of  the  richest  agricultural 
region  of  the  Northern  States  lives  a  lady — a  young 
unmarried  lady,  mistress  of  herself,  of  some  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  finest  land,  and  a  mansion  which  is 
almost  he  ideal  of  taste  and  refinement.  Very  well. 
Does  this  lady  sit  in  her  drawing  room  all  the  day  to 
receive  her  visitors  ?  By  no  means.  You  will  find 
her  in  the  morning  either  on  horse  back  or  driving  a 
light  carriage  with  a  pair  of  spirited  horses.  She 
explores  every  comer  of  the  estate ;  she  visits  her 
tenants,  examines  the  crops,  projects  improvements, 
directs  repairs,  and  is  thoroughly  mistress  of  her 
whole  demesne.  Her  mansion  opens  into  the  most 
exquisite  garden  of  flowers  and  fruits,  every  one  of 
which  she  knows  by  heart.  And  yet  this  lady,  so 
energetic  and  spirited  in  her  enjoyment  and  manage- 
ment of  out^f-door  matters,  is  in  the  drawing-room 
the  most  gentle^  the  most  retiring,  the  most  refined 
of  her  sex." 


^^^^^^^^s/\^- 


HoMB. — ^The  ordination  of  Providence,  says  a  dis- 
tinguished writer,  is  Aat  home  should  form  our  char- 
acter. The  first  object  of  parents  should  be  to  make 
home  interesting.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when  children 
have  to  wander  from  tiie  parental  roof  for  amusement. 
A  love  of  home  is  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards 
against  vice — ^not  to  children  only,  but  to  men.  Men 
who  delight  in  their  own  firesides,  are  never  seen 
lounging  about  bar-rooms  and  oyster  saloons.  Make 
home  attractive  to  your  children — so  that  they  will 
leave  it  with  regret,  and  return  to  it  with  joy — for  this 
is  a  mighty  preservative  against  vice. 

MuLLHD  WiifB. — One  pint  of  wine  and  one  pint 
of  water. 

Beat  eight  egff  s  and  add  to  the  above  while  boil- 
ing, stirring  rapidly.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil 
it  10  done. 


!3oQ6*  Wtpavtmtnt 


CoBBEcr  Sfbakino. — We  advise  all  young  people 
to  acquire  in  early  life  the  habit  of  using  good  lan- 
guage, both  in  speaking  and  writing,  and  to  abandon 
as  early  as  possible,  Uie  use  of  slang  words  and 
phrases.  The  longer  they  live,  the  more  difilcultthe 
acquisition  of  such  will  be;  and  if  the  golden  age  of 
youth — ^the  proper  season  for  the  acqusition  of  lan- 
guage— ^be  passed  in  its  abuse,  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  neglected  education  is  very  probably  doomed 
to  talk  slang  for  life.  Money  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
cure this  education.  Every  man  has  it  in  his  power. 
He  has  merely  to  use  the  language  which  he  reads 
instead  of  *Jie  slang  which  he  hears,  to  form  this 
taste  from  the  best  speakers,  writers  and  poets  of  the 
country;  to  treasure  up  choice  phrases  in  nis  memory, 
and  habituate  himself  to  their  use — avoiding  at  the 
same  time  that  pedanic  precision  and  bombast,  which 
bespeak  rather  the  weakness  of  a  vain  ambition,  than 
the  polish  of  an  educated  mind. 


^^sy^f^r^^^^t^^^ 


RfiADiife. — A  proper  and  judicious  system  of  read- 
ing is  of  the  highest  importance.  Two  things  are 
necessary  in  perusing  the  mental  labors  of  others: — 
namely,  not  to  read  too  much*  and  to  pay  mat  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  what  you  do  read.  Many  people 
peruse  books  for  the  express  and  avowed  purpose  ci 
consuming  time;  and  this  class  of  readers  form  by 
far  the  majority  of  what  are  termed  the  *'  reading 
public."  Others  again  read  with  the  laudable  anxie- 
ty of  being  made  wiser;  and  when  this  object  is  not 
attained,  the  disappointment  mav  generally  be  attri- 
buted, either  to  the  habit  of  reading  too  much,  or  of 
paying  insufiScient  attention  to  what  falls  under  their 
notice. — Selected, 

Spare  minutes  are  the  gold  das^  Of  time;  aii4 
Young  was  writing  a  true  as  well  as  striking  line 
when  he  affirmed  that  ''  sands  make  the  moun- 
tain, moments  make  the  year."  Of  all  the  portkma 
of  our  life,  the  spare  minutes  are  the  most  fruitful 
in  good  or  evil.  They  are  gaps  through  which 
temptations  find  the  easiest  access  tD  the  garden. 


sac 


NOW  IN  PRESS, 

TO  BB  rUBUBBBD  0«  TRB    HBtT  QT  AV0OIT, 

THE   AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST, 

BT  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

AORE  ATLT  •nlarged  and  improTed  edition  of  Um  Fniil  Cttl- 
iorist,  containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  the  fonner 
editions,  baring  been  wboUy  re-written,  lo  ae  to  embrace  Mieiitlillj 

ALI.  THB  valuable  IlfFORMATIOir 
Known  at  the  preeent  time,  rdatire  to 

nTTTTS  ANn  FRurr  cclturb. 
It  win  eantaln  more  than 

THRBB  HUXflMURD   ACCUBATB  BlfGKATIirGfl^ 
And  will  inelnde  eondeneed  and  foil  deaeriptiona  of  all  frvUa  «# 
merit  or  celebrity  cnltlTated  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  prevent  eonfVuion  in  a  nnmeroua  Hat  of  TarietJee|  earefol  at- 
tention baa  for  Tears  been  siren  to  effect  the  dear  and  ijBtematSa 
arrangement  adopted  in  thu  work;  and  fkirther  to  enable  the  rea- 
der to  know  at  a  glanceu  the  rarions  gradea  of  exceUenoe)  tba 
quality  ia  designated  by  the  rise  of  the  typ*  vaed  tot  the  naUM. 
The  numerous  ligurei  of  fruita  are 

BXACT  DKPRBSSIOirS 
Of  arerage  specimens.  The  descriptions  hare  been  prepared  fea 
nearly  erery  case,  from  the  fruits  themselres ;  and  to  dlstingwIA 
flzod  from  accidental  characters,  oareftal  eomparison  has  hem  ex- 
tensirely  made  with  necimens  tram  sereral  different  staiea,  and 
with  the  deeor^ons  m  the  best  American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  determine  the  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  aala* 
tanee  has  been  laigeiy  ftamlshed  by  a  number  of  the  moat  eahiaat 
pomologists  of  the  Union. 

The  whrle  will  fbfn  »  handsnaaa  duodaaiao  rolune,  at  the  low 
pilM  of  One  Dollar.  J«Iyl,lM». 


W]ieeler»s  Patent  Hone  Power  and  nuaaliing 

Machine* 

HATING  InorefMd  ftdUtles  for  tli«  muiTiftetiiriiic  of  the 
•bore  MftohinM  in  this  olty,  the  puUio  o«n  be  rappliod  with 
them  At  short  notice,  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

To  those  fiurmers  who  wish  the  machines  to  sell,  and  will  put 
them  ranning  in  their  Tieinities,  a  &ir  disoonnt  will  be  allowed. 

For  terms,  and  conditions  of  sale,  and  wananty,  see  the  Alba- 
ny CidtiTator,  Oenesee  Farmer,  Prairie  Farmer,  and  American 
Agricnltnrist :  also,  catalogues  and  circulars  of  the  Albany  Agri- 
omtural  Warehouse  and  Se«d  Store. 

These  machines  are  acknowledged  superior  by  all  who  hare  used 
them,  and  harlng  been  extenslTely  used  since  1841,  are  known  to 
be  durable— and  are  much  improred  in  sereral  respects. 

The  cost  of  thrashing  with  these  machines,  has  been  rarlously 
estimated  at  from  one-naif  to  one-third  that  with  the  ordhiary 
■weep  powers. 

Annexed  is  a  statement  of  expenses  of  operating  a  two  horse 
machine,  compared  with  the  ordinary  kind— as  giren  by  an  ex- 
tendre  farmer  in  IlUnoi^  the  past  season : 

Fire  men  in  thrashing  time  to  thresh  and  dean,  areraging  200 
bushels  per  day  for  market,  $6  00 

Two  hones,  ^  1  00 

Boarding  5  men  and  two  horses,  at  8s,  2  68 

$8  08 
Amounting  to  a  UtUe  orar  4K  ets.  per  bushel—while  he  was  en- 
abled at  all  tunas  to  take  adTantages  of  prices,  seasons,  fee.,  and 
to  do  his  work  without  being  dependent  upon  others  fbr  labor  or 
machines. 

While  his  expenses,  when  he  hired  machines  were  ncTer  less 
than  the  following :  .  • 

For  thrashing  250  bushels  per  day,  at  5  cents,  $12  60 

Furnishing  ^ur  horses  of  six,  (2  belonging  to  machine,)      2  00 
Six  men,  (brides  two  with  maohineO  0  00 

Boarding  all  hands  and  horses,  6  25 

$25  76 
.  Amounting  to  about  10>^  cents  per  bushel.  And  if  to  this  be 
added  the  arerage  loss  bT  imperfect  thrashing  and  separation  of 
gndn  from  straw,  more  than  with  Wheeler's  llirasher  and  Sepa- 
rator (tf  not  less  than  flre  per  cent  of  grain  at  one  dollar  per 
bushel,  would  amount  to  nearly  U}i  cents  per  bushel,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  expense  with  Whet'ler's  machine.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  delays  and  losses  consequent  upon  depending  upon 
others,  fce. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  fkir  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  ma- 
jority of  grain-growing  farmers  for  thrashing  ;  and  where  labor 
and  grain  are  raluable,  these  saTings  are  well  worth  counting. 

All  orders  and  communications  are  solicited,  and  will  recelre 
prompt  attention .  HOR  AC  £  L .  EM£RT, 

No.  860  k,  871  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Seeds  sumI  Implementa. 

GENESEE  SEED  STORE  AND  AG.  WAREHOUSE— Irrinff 
Hall,  opposite  the  Ei^le  Hotel,  Buffalo-st.— Harlng  purchased 
the  Agricultural  and  Seed  department  of  Messrs.  Nott,  Elliott  k 
Fltoh,  we  intend  going  more  extendrely  into  all  the  branches  of 
our  business.  We  shall  keep  constantly  for  sale,  all  kinds  of  Im- 
ported and  American  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  anda  lai^ge  assort- 
ment of  the  most  Kpprored  Implements  and  Machines  used  by 
the  Gardener  and  Farmer.  We  manufacture  Pennock's  Wheat 
Drill,  (the  most  perfect  and  substantial  Drill  in  ust,)  the  celebra- 
ted Massachusetts  Eagle  C  Plow,  Drags,  CnltiTators,  fcc.,  See.,  aU 
of  the  most  approred  patterns  and  construction,  and  keep  a  full 
supply  of  all  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Flows,  Sub-soil,  Delano's, 
BurraU's  Shell  Wheel,  Anthony's  Patent  Index,  ka^  ko. 

In  addition  to  our  stock  of  Implements,  Ito.,  we  think  we  can 
lay  with  perfect  confidence,  we  hare  one  of  the  largest  most 
cax«frdly  grown  and  best  selected  stock  of  FIELD.  GARDEN  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  in  the  countrjr.  Including  sereral  Unds  Im- 
*  ported  from  Europe.  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Dealen  would 
eonsult  their  interest,  and  perhi^  insure  ^ood  etop,  by  calling 


at  our  establishment. 
Rochester,  May  1, 1849. 


BAPALJE 


An  KlegMit  Coimtnr  Realdenee  and  Funoa  finr  Sale* 

^^^  CONTAINING  one  hundred  and  serenty^Te  aerea  mu^ 
flS  of  first  rate  land,  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  Cay-  pH 
mUL  vm  Lake,  two  miles  south  of  Cayuga  bridge,  In  the  ^mm, 
town  of  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  oountr.  There  Is  a  large  brick  man- 
sion with  a  two  story  kitchen  adjoining,  with  wash  and  wood 
house  attached ;  ont-bulldlngs,  bam,  shed  and  carriage  house  ;  a 
lawn  and  garden  in  front,  enclosed  with  a  handsome  fence ;  apple 
and  peach  orchards,  with  a  number  of  cherry,  plum  and  pear 
trees.  The  stock,  crops  in  ground,  and  Ikrming  utensils,  ko.,  will 
be  sold  with  the  turn.  Possession  giren  Immediately.  For  ftir- 
thsr  information,  price  and  terms  of  payment,  application  can  be 
made  to  the  subscriber,  on  the  premises,  or  by  letter  addressed  to 
him,  Oakwood  Farm,  near  Cayuga  Bridgis;  or  to  D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 
at  the  ofllce  of  the  Genesee  Fanner,  Rodhester 

ffttf]  JOHN  OGDEN  DAY. 

Affricnltinal-^Books* — A  laige  atsortment  of  Books  on 
Agncidkure,  Horticulcure,  &e.,  fyr  sale  At  this  Office. 

Back  nunben  (and  Tdunss)  of  the  Fanoer  proniptly  supplied 
to  aD  VM%  snbserlben. 


Choice  Strawberry  Planto  for  Sale  at  the  Bit. 
Hope  Garden  and  If  nrseries. 

AUGUST  and  September  being  the  best  time  for  formhig  Straw- 
berry  Plantations,  we  offer  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms,  the 
finest  rarieties  now  cultiratcd.  At  the  head  of  the  list  we  place 
BURR  NEW  PINE,  which,  (sise,  flaror  and  productiTcness  being 
taken  into  considerationj  is  perhaps  the  best  Strawberry  yet 
produced.    Also, 

Myatts*  British  Queen, 
Bishop's  Orange, 
Boston  Pine, 
Burr*s  Riral  Hudson. 
Burr's  Ccdumbus, 
Black  Prince, 
Horey's  Seedling, 
Large  Eariy  Scarlet, 
Princess  Alice  Maud. 
Sw^nstone's  Seedling, 

Deptford  Pine, 
*      Ross's  Phosnlx, 
And  a  Tariety  of  others,  such  as  Alpine  Red  Bush,  Alpine  White 
Bush,  Alpine  Red  Monthly,  White  do..  Wood  Red  and  White,  and 
a  Tariety  of  others,  to  vhioh  we  inrite  tile  attention  of  all  who 
intend  to  plant  the  Strawberry.    A  good  article  costs  but  Uttto 
more  in  the  first  place  than  a  poor  one.  and  re-pays  tenfold. 
Rochester,  July  1, 1849.  ELLw ANGER  k  BARRT. 

Pahner*8  Wheat  Drill. 

THE  subscribers  haTc  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Fslmer 
to  manufJMture  for  the  coming  season  fire  hundred  of  his 
new  Wheat  Drill,  to  be  be  sold  in  Western  New-York.  They  are 
now  recelTing  orders  for  them,  and  relying  upon  heary  sales,  haTC 
determined  to  sell  them  at  a  f  maxx  psoriT— at  least  twenty-fire 
dollars  leas  than  any  other  drill  capable  of  performing  as  much. 
The  Drills  are  constructed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
inrentor,  and  1VkrrmUd» 

An  agricultural  implement  as  important  as  this  should  be  afford- 
ed st  a  rate  that  places  it  within  the  reaQ|i|s[ht^srx<llsrmer.  To 
accomplish  this  Mr.  Palmer  has  spared^]  ^r^r^hinrr  iS'xsome  ac- 
quainted wtth  aU  the  Drills  in  use  by  '*^^*  COOKing  English  and 
American  Agricultural  works,  af^i^sr.  S^UnB^oples  of  iuTent- 
or's  claims,  issued  or  pnidlngj^  [yv  rfftent  Office.  He  has  used 
different  kinds  of  drills  for  %b  -st  years,  and  has  learned  by  prac- 
tice the  wants  of  the  far**^  C^^After  repeated  efforts  and  expen- 
sire  experiments  he  hsfli)  iduoed  a  simple,  lubslantial  Drill,  which 
by  way  of  eminence^  >  calls  a  «  WHEAT  DRILL.**  It  is  Tasily 
superior  to  the  costly  and  complicated  machines  heretofore  in  use. 
This  is  the  third  Drill  he  has  inrentod,  and  he  has  now  brought  it 
to  that  state  of  perfection  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  carriea.  It 
is  the  Ne  Plus  Intra  of  Drills,  combining  all  the  adrantages  of 
erery  other,  and  ftee  firom  theur  imperfections. 


We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  DrlU  equal  to  this  in  dn- 
rability,  operation  or  price ! !  (fi^  All  orders  should  be  eent  In  or 
dellTored  to  one  of  our  agents  as  early  as  July  to  secure  atten- 
tion. J.  A.  HOLMES  a  CO. 

Brockport,  March  15, 1840. 

'Wheelers*  Patent  R*  R.  Horse  Povrers  and  Ttareahlng 

Bfecblnea, 

TnE'attontion  of  Farmers  is  solicited  to  the  fbllowing  extract 
from  a  communication  of  J.  Tf .  RoTTiaa.  Esq^  of  Lalk^ge- 
Tille,  N.  Y.,  June  0,  1840.  concerning  Wheelers'  Patent  Hone 
Powers,  lio. 

To  H.  L.  EKcar :— *'  The  fket  Is,  the  whole  of  the  Machine  Is 
an  admirable  simple  oontriranoe,  and  that  any  ImproTement 
could  be  made  to  it,  would  seem,  incredible  to  me,  if  1  had  not 
your  word  fbr  it.  Practically  a  fkrmer,  I  hare  used  these  four^ 
teen  years,  a  great  Tariety  ol  Threshing  Machines,  Horse  Powers. 
*;c.,  but  with  none  am  I  as  well  satisfied  as  with  yours,  purchased 
of  you  two  years  sinee.  One  year  more  and  mine  will  hare  paid 
for  itself,  and  then  I  would  not  take  iSOO.OO  for  It,  and  do  without 
another  like  It.  With  a  change  of  horses  In  the  afternoon  and 
hands  enough  to  stack  or  take  away  the  straw,  I  beUere  I  can 
thresh  with  It  as  much  per  day  as  with  any  laxge  six  horse 
machine,  and  with  as  much  ease  for  the  horses.  But  then  we 
do  not  want  all  the  neighbors  to  hdp  us,  as  three  of  us  generally 
thresh  teem  ten  to  twetre  hundred  slieaTes  in  a  day,  beside  taking 
care  of  a  large  stock  of  cattle,  ke.  It  is  in  fitct,  the  Tory  machine 
which  should  stand  on  the)  bam  floor  ot  erery  flumer,  or  where 
the  farm  is  not  large  enough,  two  or  more  fj^rmers  should  join 
and  own  one  togethei^-ehange  wwks  and  do  their  own  thresh- 
ing. J.  N.  R." 

IVoodlnuT^a  Heave  Power  and  Bepsimtor. 

THE  Subscribers,  hsTlng  erected  extemriTe  works,  fbr  manufae- 
turing  WooDBTTXT'f  Patkht  iMraoTXD  HoaiB  Powxa  and 
Bbtakatob,  are  prepared  to  ftvnish  a  machine  to  order,  combin- 
ing greater  rimpUoil^,  durability,  and  operating  much  earier  than 
any  other  in  use.  The  Horse-Powers  are  mounted,  and  operated 
on  wheels,  thereby  saring  three-fburths  the  usual  time  in  setting 
up— and  we  will  warrant  It,  together  with  the  Separator,  superior 
to  any  in  use. 

Communications  fbr  farther  partlsulars.  (post-paid.)  chearAiU/ 
xsspondedto.  J.  Ii.  D.  WOODBURY. 

Roehastsr,N.Y.,Jiaiel,lelO.  (6.M») 
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Market  Prices  of  Agricvltural  Prodacts. 

Vew  Tork,  Saturday,  July  21. 

AsHsa— Are  6  6^a6  60for  Pots,  and  $6lbr  Pearis,with  sales 
126bbls. 

Floos  ksm  MsAU-'The  market  is  again  easier  for  the  low  grades 
of  flour,  but  good  and  sound  parcels  are  firm,  with  rather  an  up- 
ward tendency.  The  supplies  oLlow  Flour  is  laige,  and  sales  are 
making  at  a  decline.  The  trangaetions  add  up  7.600  obis.  Inclu- 
4icg  1300  bbls.  fine,  and  sour  at  $4«4  26  for  sour,  and  4  12hia 
4  SIX  for  fine.  The  amount  of  fine  on  the  way  is  considerable. 
The  quotations  are  4  76a4  87K  for  common  State.  4  02Xa4  75  for 
common  Western,  4  87Xa4  04  for  good  and  strait  Western,  606 
12X  for  good  Ohio  and  fisTorite  Indiana,  6  06a6 12K  for  pure  Gen- 
eeee,  5  B«a6  60  for  fknor  Western.  A  sale  of  2.000  Canadian 
was  made  at  4  60  In  bond.  The  export  sales  are  4.000  bUs.  In 
Southern,  the  market  is  firm,  with  sales  400  or  600  bbls.  at  6  l^a 
6  26  for  oommonrand  good  brands,  and  6  50  for  new  Brandywine 
A  sale  of  800  or  400  bbls  extra  Southern  made  at  6  62^.  Meal  Is 
duU  at  2  04  for  Jersoy,  with  sales  200  bbls.  Sales  2D0  bbls.  rye 
Flour  at  $8. 

Gbair.— The  market  for  wheat  Is  rather  moM  actlre,  but  gene- 
rally priees  are  heayy.  A  cargo  of  new  Southern  is  on  the  mar- 
ket Sales  8,800  bushels  prime  Ohio  at  UOo  Com  is  held  at 
toerlotts  prices,  with  moderate  supplies.  The  foreign  news  has 
hadno  effect.  The  sales  are  66,000 bushels  at  62c.  for  damaged, 
66e56Xe.  fov  mixed,  57c.  for  yellow,  66c.  fbr  round  mixed,  60e6^ 
for  round  yellow.  Sales  of  2,000  bushels  Rye  at  67c.  delirered.— 
Oats  are  plenty  and  dull.    Sales  at  84ii86X  of  20,000  bushels. 

FaoTifiom— Pork  Is  held  higher  by  the  dealers,  b&t  buyers  do 
not  come  in  fireely.  The  sales  are  400  or  600  bbls.  in  lots  at  10  76 
«10  81,  and  $0  for  Prime.  Mess  at  the  close  was  held  at  $11.— 
About  200  bbls.  beef  sold  at  11  60  for  prima,  $12  for  rallroad.and  18 
60c$U  for  Mess.  Within  some  three  weeks  about  1,600  tierces, 
Prime  mess,  hare  been  sold,  indudlng  600  preriously  reported  nt 
16  60«17  26.  The  buyers  repacked  ^is  beef,  and  sold  It  in  bar- 
rels. Lard  is  firm,  with  sales  100  tcs.  and  bbls.  at  6)i«7c.  Cut 
meats  are  firm,  with  sales  850  tierces  at  6Ka7c.  for  pickled  hams, 
the  latter  a  good  parcel.  Butter  U  doing  better.  Sales  Ohio  at 
7«lle.  Western  tubs  10al4c.  Cheese  Is  In  fair  demand  at  2a6X  ets. 

Hbmp.— American  Is  now  In  pretty  good  supply,  but  the  yiews  of 
holders  are  for  the  most  part  abo?e  those  of  buyers,  and  we  hare 
only  to  nottce  sales  of  100  bales  Dew  rotted,  la  loto  on  prlrate 
leiBf ;  ttothing  dona  In  FOvsign. 


Stde. 

^  •  ' 

Pistilato—  Stemtnafe.* 

Burr's  New  Ptaio,  Boston  Pine. 

Riral  Hudson,  Roas'  Pbnnlz. 

Columbus,  Burr's  Old  pine, 

Black  Princoi  Swalnstone  BeedlfBg, 

Crimson  Cooe,  Larva  Eaiiy  SeaclsL 
HoTey*s  Seedling^ 
Biflbbp*s  Orange. 

HaTing  grown  the  abore  Tarietles  of  Strawberries  for  two  cr 
three  seasons  past,  and  used  much  care,  to  keep  them  pure  and 
unmixed,  all  orders  will  be  attended  to,  and  genuine  plants  for> 
warded— 

Burr's  New  Pine,  Is  the  he»t  Strawberry  ever  grwion,  and  the  eaf^ 
liest  of  aU  large  berries.— The  Riral  Hudson,  for  its  prolifioaeaa^ 
hardness  of  berry,  and  rich  subacid  flaTor,  is  tlM  best  market  ber- 
ry I  hsTe  grown. 

Pifltilate  plants  are  the  best  bearers;  but  they  aU  require  8tam- 
Inate  plants  near  them  for  fertilisers. 

Pricet  0/  P<m(«.— Burr's  New  Pine,  5l  ets.  per  doaen,  or  |S 
per  hundrvd.  Horey'S  Seedling,  Burr's  Old  Pine,  and  Lane  Esor* 
ly  Scarlet,  each  25  ets.  per  doxen,  or  $1  per  hundred.  All  Um 
other  TarieUes,  60  ots.  per  dosen,  or  $2  per  hundred. 

Rodhester,  August  1, 184%        [8-2tl  M.  O.  WARNER. 


•  Sale  ol  Herefbrd  Cattle. 

r  1HE  MESSRS.  BINGHAM,  Brothers,  of  Yermont,  wfll  off« 
L  f^  sale  from  ten  to  twenty  head  of  HEREFORDS.  8  jaara 
old  and  under— bulls  and  heifers.  We  purchased  our  betds  of 
Coming  h  Sothom— hare  giyen  them  a  fair  trial- hare  m^o  up 
our  minds  that,  all  things  taken  into  consideration,  they  are  Im 
best  race  of  improred  cattle  extant,  and  are  determined  to  pusk 
ahead  in  the  improrement  of  them.  We  shall  seUeik  PrtiHc  Amo- 
tion, at  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  and  ahall  offw  some  nobis 
samples  of  the  race.      ;<>-'• 

Paxe  Xlexliio   Sbe«p. 

Ax.ao,  ftt  oriTate  sale,  same  time  and  place,  a  large  lot  of  pure 
bred  MRHINO  SHEEP,  from  imported  sires.  Breeders  of  was^ 
will  do  well  to  look  over  our  flocks  before  purchasing  elsewhera. 
We  shall  offer  no  mongrels  or  grades,  but  our  best  blooded  sheep, 
at  fUr  prices.  [8— St. 


JUST  arrived,  fresh  from  the  Chinche  Islands,  730  tons  lint 
quality  Perurian  Ouano.  Six  years'  experience  in  the  use  of 
Guano,,  by  our  Ihrmers  and  gardeners  in  the  states  bordering  on 
Uie  Atlantic  coast,  has  prored  It  for  superior  to  any  other,  and  the 
cheapest  manure  they  can  purchase.  It  Is  partleulariy  ▼aluahU 
for  wheat,  grass,  and  all  field  crops;  also  fktdts  and  mrdim  veget- 
ables.   Inqolre  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Storsk  ^ 

A.B.  ALLENtcCO., 
[8-22.]  180  h  101,  Water  St.,  New  York. 

A  8nuiU  Farm  IVMuted. 

Letter  addressed  to  C.  6 ,  Newport,  Nl  Y..  describing  tha 
premises,  and  mentkming  the  terms,  wiU  recelTe  attention. 
August>  18|(l  [8-3i«. 


THorgan  Cdlt  fitar  SsJle. 

A  lilght  Bay  Horse  CoLt,fbaled  Apra2B,1848,  of  gre«l 
promise,  siitid  by  Gen.  Gifford,  fToin  a  mare  of  unsur- 
passed traTcUing  qualities.  Inquire  at  this  ofleo,  or  of 
ScottSTiUe.  [7.1t*] 


THE   QENE8EE  FARMER, 

I\Alished  on  ihtjvrtt  of  each  month,  at  Rochester,  A^  K,  6y 
D.    D.    T.    MOORB,     PROPRIBTOR. 


DANIEL  LEE  te  D.  D.  T.  MOOSLE,  Editors* 

p.  BABBT,  Oondnotor  of  Hortienltural  Dtpartmoai 


SVtjr  Centi  a  Tcstfy  tn 

FtYB  Copies  for  $2,  and  any  lai^r  number  at  the  aaoM 
rate,  if  directed  to  each  subacriber.  Eight  Copiee  for  $3, 
if  addressed  to  one  person  onfy  —  and  any  larger  number, 
directed  in  like  manner,  at  the  same  rate. 

O"  All  subacriptiona  to  commenoe  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  Tolmne  supplied  to  all  sabaeriberi. 

ADTERTiBEMBim.— A  limited  number  of  short  and  appro- 
priate adrertiaemenla  will  be  given  in  the  Flarmer,  at  the  rato 
of  $1,50  per  vqnare  or  folio  (ten  lines  or  100  Words)  Ibr  the 
first  insertion,  and  $1  fbr  each  subsequent  pablioatlon— iir 
▲DTAHCK.  The  circulation  of  the  Farmer  is  from  fitb  to 
EIGHT  thousand  laroxr  tKan  that  of  any  ather  agricnltiiral 
journal  published  inr  the  United  States. 

O"  THE  Farmer  is  subject  to  newspaper  poatage  only. 

BToaomaa  ar  iawnr,  tbomas  ajo  oo^  aorrAUH  a.  t* 
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Thb  iMport  of  Brcadstufls  from  he  United  States 
to  Grcit  Britaig  and  Irelwfd  Ja  slcodilj  on  tiiB  in- 
creBEc.     From  Septomber  let,  1848,  to  July  of  the 

E resent  yew,  the  export  of  com  was  11,472,017 
ushcts  against  3,386,636  durine  tlic  correspond iug 
period  of  the  year  previouG.  in  the  quantity  of 
wheat  and  flour  sent  to  England,  the  gain  is  equally 
large.  Whalevcr  competition  the  latter  may  encotm- 
tcr  in  British  markets  from  continentat  or  homegrown 
whcsl,  American  corn  and  meal  if  delivered  in  good 
order,  must  be  cheaper,  one  year  with  another,  than 
any  otliur  article  of  human  food  of  equal  nutrilive 
value.  In  tOMiDunds  of  potatoes  there  ars  75 
pounds  of  watc?  This  renders  potatoeH  more  liable 
to  rot,  and  a  more  precarious  means  of  iubsi^tcnce 
than  the  seeds  of  cereal  planlf.  Tlie  latter  will 
alone  forni.good  bread;  ana  hereafter  they  i mist  coii- 
Btitulc  the  main  dependance  of  the  poor  and  laboring 
people  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  for  daily  con- 
Eumption.  All  parties  there  now  concede  that  the 
Inwer  rlaates  should  be  provided  with  ways  and 
means,  lontrltoit,  to  command  morcoftbceomfurt^of 
civilization  "^han  ihey  hitherto  have  enjoyed.  We 
have  great  faith  in  the  maxim,  ''whera  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  irn^."  Tlio  British  empire  is  under- 
going a  social  reVplutioD  of  no  small  moment  to  the 
agricuUiim!  inicresls  of  this  countrj-.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  the  production  of  public  paupers  on  a 
magnifircnl  scale  may  continue  a  year  or  two  longer; 
but  the  tvming  paini,  if  not  already  reached,  soon 

Bleckwood'd  Maniac  for  July  contains  on  inte- 
resting and  inatnictiTfi  article  under  the  expressive 
title:  "ThoCi.wiiiiwof  the  Column  and  the  CruA- 
ing  ef  the  Pfdi  i  !.  Prom  this  we  leamthatthe 
poor  rates  of  England  have  reached  the  immense 
ram  of  £7,000,000  a  year;  and  (hat  one  seventh  of 
its  entire  population  ate  now  supported  by  the  parifili 
rates."  The  whole  poor  rates  for  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  for  the  -last  year  were  £9,460,757;  or 
ah3(]i  ,brty -seven  and  a  half  "millions  of  dollars. 
"The  poor  rates  of  Glasgow,  which  five  years  ago 
did  not  exceed  £30,000  a  year  for  the  parliamentary 
city,  have  row  reached  £200,000:  vii.,  Glasgow 
pariah  £90,000;  Barony  £70,000;  Gorhala  £40,000; 
total  £200,000."  Let  tlie  independent  and  compar- 
atively unta^ted 'American  farmer  realize  the  con- 
dition of  society  in  a  city  wheie  one  million  of  doi- 
lart  are  required  to  support  its  public  paupers  a  year! 


Had  American  com  meal  arrived  at  British  potts 
in  a  sound  condition)  and  in  no  dogrre  impaired  by 
kiln-drying,  the  consumption  of  this  food  woulJ  be' 
double  what  iF  now  is.  To  learn  I  nation  to  eat  and 
love  this  great  staple  of  iho  IJnion,  with  which  it  is 
unacquainted,  we  should  not  begin  by  sending  sour 
and  musty  meal,  to  ofibiid  botli  tlu;  taslc  and  smell 
of  our  new  ciistomers,  "Nor  shnulJ  its  lianificaiion, 
or  ability  to  ferment  and  make  light  bread,  be  de- 
,  fltroyed  by  overheating  and  partial  cooking  in  drying 
corn  by  steam,  boiling  wat«r,  atovrft  or  fumacep. 
IncalcuUhte  damage  has  been  done  by  processes  of 
this  kind.  Whcatond  corn,  (lourand  meal  naturally 
contain  from  e|pven  to  thirteen  per  cent,  of  water, 
about  one  half  of  which  must  be  e.vpelk-d  and  the 
flour  or  meal  well  packed  in  good  barrcla  or  water- 
proof Backs,  to  exclude  both  moieturo  and  common 
air.  It  does  not  require  that  naler  should  bo  up  to 
a  boiling  heat  to  cook  flour,  meal,  meat,  egge,  potatoes 
and  corn.  Tliis  remark  applies  alike  to  stitreh,  glu- 
ten and  albuBiea.  Heuco,  in  drying  the  secdn  of 
cereal  plants,  end  meat,  the  temperature  should 
never  be  raised  much  above  the  heal  of  a  summer's 
sun;  say  ISOdegrecs.  This  is  abuadnnt  in  Georgia, 
and  will  be  in  every  other  state  for  tlrying  corn.  By 
taking  a  little  more  lime  to  drive  ofT  the  moisturo  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature,  not  the  least  chem- 
ical change  or  cooking  takes  place.  The  natural 
flavor  and  fermenting  properties  of  the  meal  are  ftilly 
preserved.     This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Instead  of  placing  corn,  wheat  or  meal  on  heated 
iron  cylinders,  plates,  or  brick,  it  ehould  bo  desic- 
cated by  hot  and  dry  air  sent  up  through  the  grain 
and  carrying  off  lU  dampness  without  heating-  a 
single  kernel  more  than  130  or  140  degrees.  The 
sh^low  bins  which  hold  com  or  wh^t  should  have 
a  fine  wire  seive-likc  bottem,  resting  on  a  strong  ■ 
frame  so  as  to  permit  haatcd  air  to  pass  upward 
through  tlie  solve  and  yet  hold  the  grain."  Those 
drying  bins  should  be  made  te  \ip  like  a  common  cart 
body,  and  deliver  well  dried  grain  in  a  storage  room, 
which  should  be  in  the  drying  house  to  prevent  the 
re-absorplion  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  before 
the  com  or  wheat  is  ground  and  put  up  in  barrels. 
In  an  ordinary  room,  perfectly  dried  meal  or  flour 
will  imbibe  from  the  air,  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent, 
of  water  in  twenty-fou^  or  thirty  hours,  according 
to  the  weather.  It  is  obvious  this  tendency  must  be 
guarded  against.  Grain  should  be  ground  as  soon  as 
may  be  alter  it  has  been  dried,  and  the  meal  or  Sour 
be  well   put  up  for  market.     The  dryirg  building 
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should  have  a  double  wall  to  keep  out  damp:  it 
should  be  well  ventilated  above,  with  tight  shutters, 
and  heated  by  large  stoves  or  furnaces  in  the  base- 
ment to  the  proper  temperature,  under  all  the  grain 
in  the  establishment.  In  this  way  common  mer- 
chantable grain  can  be  economically  dried  so  as  to 
keep  in  tight  barrels  for  ^ny  length  of  time  in  any 
<;linmte,  without  the  least  deterioration  to  the  meal 
or  flour. 

Water-proof  hats  are  made  by  dissolving  gum 
shellac  iu  alcohol,  and  working  this  gum,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  into  the  body  of  the  hat.^  Heavy 
cotton  bagging  is  generally  cheap  in  Georgia,  and  is 
used  for  sacking  flour  and  meal.  To  prevent  dried 
meal  from  imbibing  dampness  through  these  bags,  at 
our  suggestion,  they  are  partially  saturated  with  this 
Perhaps  India  rubber  or  gutta  percha  would 


rum. 


e  better  a9  well  as  cheaper.  Grain,  flour  and  meal 
must  not  only  be  fairly  dried  (not  contain  over  five 
or  six  per  cent  of  water,)  but  it  must  be  kept  in  that 
condition,  whether  in  a  damp  cellar,  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship,  or  elsewhei;^.  Millers  should  have  their  flour 
barrels  as  tight  as  they  well  can,  and  learn  to  test 
the  quantity  of  water  in  100  parts  of  wheat,  com, 
flour  and  meal.  One  hundred  grains  of  ordinary 
flour  or  meal  put  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  five  or 
six  inches  square,  ana  tflis  placed  on  a  plate  in  a 
stove  as  hot  as  it  can  be  and  not  burn  or  scorch  the 
paper;  and  then  if  stirred  a  little  with  the  point  of  a 
dry,  clean  knife,  it  will  lose  some  ten  per  cont.  of  its 
weight  in  thirty  or  forty  minutes  by  drying.  A  little 
practice  will  make  one  familiar  with  the  operation, 
and  the  dampness  of  breadstufis. 

In  hot  climates  grain  can  be  dried  sufliciently  in 
the  sun  to  keep  w^ell,  if  immediately  excluded  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  This  object  has  long 
been  attained  in  Spain,  Egypt  and  parts  of  Asia,  by 
burying  wheat  in  pits  dug  into  the  dry  earth,  which 
are  closed  with  tight  covers,  pitched  over  to  exclude 
the  air.  A  large  cement  cistern  quite  impervious  to 
water,  if  filled  with  dry  wheat,  com  or  meal  and  her- 
metically sealed,  would  retain  its  organized  food 
\v4ihout  change^  for  indefinite  ages.  Air-tight,  cool, 
eiarthen  reservoirs  which  will  hold  from  500  to  10,000 
bushels,  will  Foon  be  constructed  in  all  cities,  if  not 
by  farmer?,  for  keeping  grain,  apples,  potatoes  and 
pipvisionH.  The  science  of  preserving  human  food 
IS  in  its  infancy.  Some  of  our  rea&rs  know  the 
advantage  of  burying  potatoes  and  apples  in  dry 
earth  three  or  four  feet  deep,  where  they  remain  nine 
montlis,  or  longer  if  need  be,  without  heat,  air, 
water,  rotting  or  sprouting.  To  preserve  vegetables, 
butter,  lard  and  meat  is  much  easier  in  New  York 
than  in  Georgia;  but  it  can  be  done  in  both  States 
and  in  all  clihiates.  The  subject,  however,  is  very 
little  understood  either  by  farmers  or  provision  dealers. 


'^^^^^^i^^k^k^k^ 


Dbbp  and  ShaliiOW  Plowing^ — Some  of  your 
correspondents  recommend  deep  plowing,  while  they 
say  nothing  about  the  depth  of  the  soil.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  some  soils  will  bear  plowing  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  deep  without  injury,  nay,  with 
decided  advantage ;  while  others,  if  plowed  to  the 
depth  of  «tx  inches,  will  be  rendered  worthless, 
without  the  addition  of  a  large  amount  df  vegetable 
matter.  In  >  uch  a  soil,  subsoiling  would  be  higly 
beneficial;  deep  plowing,  of  itself,  rainous.  Hence, 
plow  deep,  or  not,  according  to  circumstances. — 
Knowing  the  depUi  of  his  soil,  each  farmer  should 
be  guidM  by  his  judgment  and  experience.         h. 


AOBI0ULTC7BAL  SOOIBTIES. 
BT  AQRiCOLA. 

As  the  season  for  the  meeting  of  these  associa- 
tions is  at  hand,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  useful 
to  farmers  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  their 
importance,  and  the  duty  of  farmers  and  others  to 
sustain  them.  No  one  who  has  watched  the  process 
of  the  Societies  in  this  State  since  1841,  can  doubt 
that  they  have  accomplished  much  for  the  fanner. 
Not  only  have  those  been  benefitted  who  have  taken 
a  part  in  their  proceedings,  but  others  who  have  stood 
aloof  have  indirectly  received  permanent  benefit. 
The  object  of  these  associations  is  to  bring  the  far- 
mers together,  compare  their  views  on  matters  of 
deep  practical  interest  to  them-^to  discuss  questions 
appertaining  to  their  own  farms  and  firesides — and 
thus  from  the  experience  of  each  other,  secure  an 
improved  system  of  operations  that  will  eventually 
greatly  add  not  only  l»  their  comfort,  but  to  their 
prosperity  and  pecunidy  advantage.  But  to  make 
these  associati^s  in  every  respect  what  they  should 
be,  it  is  all  important  that  they  enlist  the  whole  agri- 
cultural community.  To  every  man  who  cultivates 
the  smallest  portion  of  land  they  are  important. 
However  small  his  domain,  he  has  an  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  his  profession,  and  he  should  by  his 
presence  and  his  eflbrts,  give  aid  and  encouragement 
to  an  association  designed  to  benefit  him. 

The  Mfxhanic  is  deeply  interested  also  in  these 
associations.  Who  does  not  know  that  tlie  demand 
for  the  work  of  the  mechanic  has  a  direct  and  most 
important  connection  with  the  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  farmer.  No  mechanic,  therefore, 
should  look  upon  these  associafllns  in  any  unfa- 
vorable light.  He  should  encourage  them  by  hii» 
presence  and  also  by  the*  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
his  hands. 

The  Merchant  too,  has  an  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  these  associations.  Who  does  not  know- 
that  in  proportion  as  agriculture  improves  ,  every 
other  pursuit  is  prospered.  The  improvements  in  the 
farms  and  dairies  of  our  State,  the  choice  and  valu- 
able cattle,  sheep  and  swino  which  Jiave  been  the 
result  of  these  associations,  all  tcnl  to  the  benefit 
not  only  of  the  farmer,  but  of  the  merchant  also. 

The  Professional  men  have  also  an  interest  in 
sustaining  these  associations,  ani  I  am  glad  tu  be 
able  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
they  have  ever  been  active  and  efficient  promoters  of 
our  county  and  state  organizations. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  and  competition  which 
has  been  enlisted  by  these  annual  gatherings  has 
been  most  salutary,  and  we  trast  that  an  incr^a^sed 
j  interest  will  be  manifested  in  them,  until  everv  town 
and  every  county  in  our  State  will  so  feel  and  realize 
the  importance  of  the  subject  as  to  enlist  their  energ^ies 
to  sustain  and  support  them.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  objections  against  these  associations — ^ffenerally 
made  by  those  who  take  no  active  part  in  them,  an^ 
who  do  not  personally  interest  themselves  in  their 
operations.  These  objections  are  various,  and  many 
of  tliem  may  have  more  or  less  foundation — ^but  lei 
me  ask,  weld  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  if  you 
see  things  that  are  not  in  all  respects  as  vou  could 
wishf  to  come  up  yourself  to  the  aid  of  others,  and 
by  your  advice  and  example  assist  in  correcting 
these  things,  and  thus  add  to  iheir  efliciency  ana 
usefulness  f  It  may  be  that  your  influence  is  the 
very  thing  that  is  wanting,  and  instead  of  complain- 
ing,  act  for  the  good  of  oUiers — for  the  advancement 


: 


of  a  cause  wbich  you  admit  is  all  importaut — and 
render  it  as  perfect  and  as  successful  as  any  thing 
can  be  in  this  imperfect  world.  This  would  be  wise; 
this  would  be  noble;  this  would  be  worthy  of  an 
American  Fanner. 

I  have  a  word  for  those  who  are  officers  and  man- 
agers of  these  associations.  In  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  your  duties,  see  that  the  most  rigid  rules  re- 
latmg  to  the  awarding  of  your  premiums  is  observed. 
Endeavor  faithfully  to  award  your  premiums  for 
articles  of  real  merit,  so  that  it  may  never  be  said, 
the  exhibitoTf  and  not  the  articU  txhibiied,  received 
the  award.  In  regard  to  grain  crops  be  particularly 
careful  to  receive  evidence  of  the  quantity  raised  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  examination.  Remember  that 
there  are  many  who  are  watching  with  careful,  per- 
haps I  may  say  with  jealnnu  eyet,  to  see  how  you  will 
conduct  your  operations.  Be  careful  then  so  to  man- 
age your  business  in  relation  to  crops,  that  you  can 
before  the  world  show  that  you  have  taken  such  pre- 
cautions that  when  you  award  a  premium,  every  one 
will  be  satisfied  that  the  crop  was  actually  raised  for 
which  the  premium  was  given. 

A  word  to  the  Farmers  of  New  York.  The  season 
for  your  annual  shows  is  at  hand.*  Will  you,  this 
year,  by  your  presence,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  your  farm — your  dairy — ^your  orchard — 
show  that  you  still  feel  an  undiminished  interest  in 
the  great  cause  of  agricultural  improvement  I  To 
those  who  never  yet  enlisted  their  energies  with  their 
brother  farmers,  I  would  say,  come  up  this  year  to 
tlieir  help.  You  have  your  stock,  or  clioice  dairy 
prcHlucts;  why  not  let  them  be  seen  in  competion 
with  those  of  your  neighbors  and  friends  t  It  may 
be  you  have  better  than  otliers:  if  so,  by  all  means 
exhibit.  But  you  may  feel  that  others  may  ]K)8sibly 
excell  you;  by  all  means  then  exhibit.  If  any  one 
has  belter  than  yourself,  you  want  to  know  it:  for  if 
you  have  not  Uie  best,  you  surely  desire  to  have; 
and  how,  except  by  comparison  and  competition,  will 
you  ascertain  it  ? 

Let  me  say  to  every  one — you  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form in  relation  to  the  improvements  in  your  own 
town,  in  your  county,  in  the  state.  Have  you  in 
every  respect  discharged  those  duties  as  connected 
with  the  agricultural  associations  around  you,  as  you 
should  V  If  not,  let  me  urge  you  not  to  let  this  season 
pass  by,  without  giving  your  personal  attention  to 
this  subject.  Become  a  member  of  your  County 
Society — exhibit  your  articles — enlist  Uie  females  of 
your  household,  which  will  be  no  difficult  matter — 
attend  with  your  family — and  if  you  do  not  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  admit  that  you  have  been 
amply  repaid  for  your  trouble  and  expense,  then  I 
will  con(^9de  that,  for  once,  I  ba^e  been  mistaken. 
And  do  not  forget  that  the  State  Society  has  an 
exhibition,  where  you  may  meet  the  ten  thousands 
of  farmers  and  others  who  will  gladly  welcome  you 
to  their  gathering — show  you  the  fine  animals— 4he 
choice  and  beautiful  handiwork  of  the  farmer's  wives 
and  daughters — ^the  new  and  useful  agricudtural  im- 
plements, that.will  lighten  your  toil,  and  increase  the 
rewards  for  your  labor.  And  this  is  not  all  :  your 
mind  will  be  improved  by  intercourse  with  intelligent 
and  liberal  minded  men — ^your  own  happiness  will 
be  promoted — your  capacity  for  usefulness  increased 
— and  you  wul  return  to  your  own  home  a  wiser 
man,  better  to  discharge  the  various  duties  that  de- 
volve upon  you  in  the  field  of  operations  which  you 
have  selected  as  the  business  of  your  life. 


FAIR   OF   THE  STATE    AGBIOT7LTUBAL    SOOIETT. 


We  hope  to  see  a  very  general  attendance  of  the 
best  fanners  of  the  Empire  State  at  the  great  Rural 
Jubilee  in  Syracuse.  Being  held  near  the  center  of 
the  State,  it  is  accessible  to  all.  Much  will  bo  ex- 
pected by  thousands  of  strangers  from  other  States, 
Canada  and  Europe;  let  not  these  expectations  be 
disappointed.  For  the  information  of  competitors 
and  others  interested  we  annex  the  following  pMfi 
ticulars  from  the  show-bill  of  the  Society : 

Annual  Exhibition  at  Syracuse  Sept.  11th,  12th 
and  13th,  1849.  The  amount  of  premiums  offered 
exceed  $6,000.  Articles  should  be  entered  with  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  Monday,  Sept.  10th. 

The  Grounds  selected  contain  about  eighteen  acre$, 
including  a  fine  ff rove  of  several  acres.  The  So- 
ciety's Large  TentSf  with  commodious  buildings, 
will  be  arranged  for  the  exhibition  of  Fruits,  Flowers, 
Vegetables,  Domestic  Good?,  Implementp,  kc. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  the  show 
ground,  at  the  Large  Tent,  on  Tuesday  hi  12  o'clock 
— and  the  Judges  are  desired  to  be  present,  as  vacan- 
cies will  then  be  filled.  The  First  Day,  (Tuesday, 
llth,^  will  be  devoted  to  examinations  by  the  Judges; 
and  tne  Grounds  will  only  be  opon  to  Ofiicers,  Guests, 
Delegates,  Members,  Judges  and  Exhibitors.  Qn 
Weonesday  the  flxhibition  will  be  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  continue  open  for  two  davF. 

The  •^nnucU  Mdress  will  be  delivered  on  Tliwa- 
dayj  at  3  P.  M.,  on  the  Show  Grounds,  by  Prof. 
Jambs  F.  W.  Johkston,  of  Durham,  England. 

Tho  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Grovernors  of  several  of  the  States 
are  expected  to  be  in  attendance.  Meetings  will  be 
held  each  evening,  for  free  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Agriculture,  Pomology,  fctc. 

Articles  designed  for  exhibition  will  be  transported 
over  the  pail-roads  without  charge,  and  visitors  will 
be  furnished  with  tickets  at  half  the  usual  rates, 
enabling  them  to  return  at  any  time  during  the  week 
of  the  Show.  Fees  of  Members,  91  •  Si ngle  Tickets 
for  admission  to  the  grounds,  on  and  after  Wednes- 
day morning,  one  tHuUing.  Tickets  to  drive  a  car- 
riage round  the  enclosure,  $1,  in  all  cases,  except 
tho  inmates  are  members  of  the  Society.  Badges 
for  Members  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  Business  Office.  Single  Tickets  will  be  fur- 
nished at  the  Treasurer's  Oflice  ou  Wednesday 
morning. 

ExkMitoTi  of  Stock  should  give  at  least  one  week's 
previous  notice  of  their  intention,  to  the  person  at 
the  Station  from  which  their  stock  is  to  be  sent:  .To 
£.  Foster,  Jr., IRailroad  Office,  Albany;  L.  R.  Sar- 
geant,  Supt.  Troy  and  Whitehall  Railroad;  G.  W. 
Young,  Schenecudy;  T.  M.  Francis,  Railroad  Office, 
Utica;  W.  D.  Stevens,  Oswego;  J.  B.  Dill,  Auburn; 
John  Fargo,  Geneva;  Jose}^  AUeyn,  Rochester;  M. 
Beach,  BaUvia;  Wm.  Wallace,  Supt.  Attica  and 
BufiSilo  Railroad;  P.  N.  Rust,  and  J.  B.  Burnet, 
Syracuse. 

Articles  desirwtd  for  fxkUfition  should  be  carefully 
labelled  with  tne  ownei's  name  and  residence,  and 
may  be  directed  to  P.  N.  Rust,  J.  B.  Burnet,  Roger 
Billings,  or  B.  F.  Colvin,  Syracuse.  Erniries  mav 
be  made  at  the  office  of  tlie  SecreUry  at  Rust's  Hotel, 
Syracuse,  and  fees  of  membership  paid  after  the  Ist 
of  September.  On  Monday  (Sept.  10,)  the  business 
office  will  be  opeip  at  the  Snow  Grounds,  and  all  en- 
tries must  then  be  made  there« 
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Sept. 


Gentleman  from  a  distance,  Guests,  Officers  and 
Delegates  from  State  or  County  Societies,  are  re- 
quested to  enter  their  names  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Society  at  Rust's  Hotel.  The  Executive  Committee 
will  be  happy  to  meet  gentlemen  at  their  rooms 
during  the  show.  A  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  will  be  held  each  evening:  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  Officers  will  take  great  pleasure  in 
^^xtending  every  attention  in  their  power  to  gentlemen 
in  attendance. 

Sales  of  Imprwfed  Stock  will  take  place  on 
Tliursday,  Choice  animals  from  the  celebrated 
Short-horn  herd  of  Col.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  and  Devans 
from  H.  N..  Washburn  and  others,  will  be  offered 
for  sale;  and  also  selected  sheep  from  several  choice 
flocks.  J.  B.  Burnet,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  wlil  offer 
for  sale  several  blood  mares,  fillies  and  colts — the 
mares  in  foal  by  the  celebrated  imported  horsse  Con- 
atemation,  and  most  of  the  colts  sised  by  him.  W, 
Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  will  offer  for  sale 
the  well  koown  entire  horse  Mambrino,  sired  by 
Thome's  Eclipse,  a  horse  of  remarkable  speed  and 
power.  Geo.  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  intends  to  have 
at  the  Show  a  two  yeai^s  old  bull,  out  of  his  premium 
imported  cow  HUpdy  sired  by  his  premium  bull 
Meteor,  which  he  will  offer  at  private  sale  for  §300. 
The  J^orth  American  Pomologieal  Convention 
will  open  its  session  on  Friday  morning,  Sept.  14th, 
at  Rust's  Hotel.  Preliminary  meetings  will  be  held 
the  day  and  evening  previous.  Articles  designed 
for  exhition,  directed  to  P.  N.  Rust,  will  receive 
attention.  Delegates  and  others  are  requested  to 
enter  \heir  names  at  Rust's  Hotel,  SyMcu^e  House, 
or  Globe  Hotel,  on  their  arrival,  where  notices  will 
be  found  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  ar- 
rangements fof  the  Convention. 

Prices  of'  Entertainment.  —  The  keepers  of  the 
public  houses  and  boarding  houses  at  Syracuse,  have 
agreed  to  charge  only  a  specified  price  for  each  day's 
board  during  the  week  of  the  Fair — the  different 
houses  ranging  in  price  from  76  cents  to  9^.  This 
agreement  ^ives  assurance  that  accommodations  will 
be  furnished  to  strangers  at  satisfactory  prices. 


Crops  i:«  thr  Southern  Statbs. — Com  is  gene- 
rally good,  and  promises  more  than  an  average  yield. 
The  wet  weather  in  all  the  month  of  July  has  injured 
it  more  or  less  on  bottom  or  low  lands,  where  corn  is 
osually  planted.  In  Georgia,  particularly  in  the 
Cherokee  country,  and  in  portions  cf  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  tlio  wheat  crop  is  nearly  a 
total  failure.  Cotton  is  very  backward,  and  much 
df pends  on  the  character  of  the  season  from  tliis  to 
December,  in  determining  the  amount  of  this  crop. 
Since  the  severe  frosts  in  April,  it  has  doubted  in  its 
market  value,  and  made  fortunes  for  a  few  larffe 
holders.  A  short  crop  is  expected.  Rice  is  doing  well; 
and  sweet  potatoes  promise  a  fair  harvest.  Peaches, 
grapes  and  figs  are  scarce,  owing  to  untimely  frosts. 

Irish  potatoes  have  been  worth  in  Augusta  over 
tVro  dollars  a  bushel  for  (he  last  four  months;  and  new 
apples  are  just  reduced  in  price  to  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
New  cheese  is  selling  in  the  up  country  at  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  ciants  a  pound. 

There  has  not  been  a  well  authenticated  case  of 
choler&  in  Georgia  this  year,  up  to  the  Ist  of  August; 
nor  can  we  leara  of  a  case  of  fever  of  any  kind  in 
the  city  of  Augusta,  in  July.  Within  30  days  over 
13  inches  of  rain  water  have  fallen,  and  thoroughly 
washed  and  purified  the  town.    L. — Augusta^  Qa. 


OOBSTBUOTIOlf  OF  THB  DAIRY  HOUSE. 


Amo5g  the  numerous  practical  papera  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  New  Vork  State  Ag.  Society 
for  1S48,  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  the  Report  on 
Dairies.  From  it  we  make  the  following  extract  on 
the  construction  of  the  Dairy  House;  aua  regret  that 
we  are  compelled  to  defer  until  next  month  other 
portions  which  contain  important  suggestions  to  all 
engaged  in  butter  making: — 

^'On  the  proper  construction  of  the  dairy  hoaec 
much  depends.  It  should  contain  suitable  apartments 
for  milk,  for  the  butter  in  churning,  and  for  the  im- 
plements. The  structure  should  be  such  as  to  secare 
uniform  temperature,  both  in  summer  and  winter; 
and  when  all  this  is  completed,  unless  the  utmost 
neatness  is  observed  in  every  utensil  and  article  in 
use^  as  well  as  the  floora  and  shelves  of  the  dairy 
house,  it  will  be  impossible  to  produce  first  r^te 
butter. 

The  follow ine  description  of  a  cow  house  and 
dairy  as  used  in  Holland,  is  taken  from  the  Fanner  a 
Library,  Vol.  1,  pp.  94-h5: 

It  is  a  building  about  sixty  feet  long,  by  thirty 
wide,  with  a  veraandah  ranninff  three  sides  of  iu 
The  dairy  room  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  soil, 
and  is  paved  with  bricks;  the  sides  arc  covered  with 
Dutch  tile,  and  the  arched  roof  with  hard  cement. 
The  cow  house  has  a  broad  passage  in  the  middle, 
and  tlie  cows  stand  with  their  heads  towards  this 
passage,  which  is  paved  with  bricks  set  on  edgc^ 
Their  tails  are  towaids  the  wall,  along  which  runs  a 
broad  gutter,  sunk  six  or  eight  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  place  on  which  the  cows  stand.  Thii>- 
gutter  slopes  towards  a  sink  covered  with  an  iron 
grate,  which  communicates  by  a  broad  arched  drain, 
with  a  vaulted  tank,  into  which  all  the  liquid  flowc>. 
The  gutter  is  washed  twice  a  day  before  the  cows 
are  milked.  The  cows  stand  or  lie  on  a  sloping 
brick  floor,  and  have  but  a  small  quantity  of  litter 
allowed  them,  which  is  removed  every  day,  and  car- 
ried to  the  dung  heap  or  the  ptg  sties,  to  be  more 
fully  converted  into  manures.  Wlien  the  litter  is 
removed,  the  bricks  are  swept  clean,  and  inHhe  Hum- 
mer washed  with  water.  The  manner  in  which  the 
cows  are  fastened  is  worthy  of  notice:  two  slight 
pillars  of  strong  wood  are  placed  perpendicularly, 
about  two  feet  distant  from  each  other,  so  that  tlio 
cow  can  readily  pass  her  head  between  them;  on 
each  of  these  is  an  iron  ring,  that  runs  freely  up  and 
down,  and  has  a  hook  in  its  circumference;  two 
small  chains  pass  from  these  hooks  to  a  leathern 
strap  which  buckles  round  the  neck  of  the  cow. 
Thus  the  cow  can  rise  and  lie  down,  and  move  for- 
ward to  take  her  food,  which  is  placed  in  a  low* 
manger  between  tlie  pillars;  but  she  cannot  strike 
her  neighbor  with  her  horns.  The  mangers  or 
troughs  are  of  wood,  or  of  bricks  cemented  together^ 
and  are  kept  as  clean  as  all  the  rest  of  the  cow 
house. 

The  food  is  brought  in  carts,  which  are  driven 
between  the  cows,  whose  mangers,  are  thus  con- 
veniently supplied;  what  is  not  wanted  is  stored 
above,  and  when  wanted  is  readily  thrown  down  to 
the  cows.  By  this  plan  much  trouble  is  ^aved^  and 
one  man  can  attend  to  many  animals.  From  No- 
vember till  May  the  cows  never  leave  the  cow  house. 
In  summer,  when  they  are  out,  if  they  are  in  adja* 
cent  pastures,  tliey  are  driven  home  to  be  milked; 
but  if  the  pastures  are  far  ofl^  they  are  milked  there. 
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and  the  milk  is  brought  home  in  boats;  but  this 
not  thought  fio  good  for  the  buttetv  which  is  thi 
&l(vayB  clitirncd  from  the  u^U  milk  without  takiDg 
the  cream  riat;.  The  finest  and  best  flavored  butter 
ifl  always  made  from  tho  cream  aa  freah  bb  poaaible; 
and  to  make  it  rise  well,  the  milk  should  ae  eet  ae 
«oon  QB  drawn,  and  ngitiit«d  as  little  aa  poaaible. 
The  greatest  qim.ntity  \i  seldom  obtained  where  the 
quality  if  fineat.  Where  ?reat  attention  is  paid  to 
(he  quality,  the  milk  is  iKimmed  about  aix  hours 
after  it  ia  set,  and  the  cream  then  taiien  off  is 
churned  by  itself.  The  next  skimmin?  makes  infe- 
rior butter.  It  id  in  (act  essential  that  the  dairy 
house  should  be  as  ncaras  possible  to  the  cow  house. 
In  Holland  the  milk  is  <:amed  In  brass  vcsaels, 
exquieitely  clean. 

The  eubjoiued  plana  will  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the 
Dutch  cow  faoueeand  dairy  above  deacribed:        , 
DAIRY   HOUSE. 


S,A  ViiB. 
A.  A.  A.  Passage  through  the  cow  house  and 
dairy  10  feet  wide,  paved  with  brick  aet  on  edge. 
The  food  is  brought  along  this  paasege  in  a  small 
cart,  and  distributed  to  Oie  eowa.  B.  part  of  the 
paBsagc  above  mentioned,  cloiKd  in  with  doors,  and 
forming  a  veatibnle  to  the  dairy;  C  the  dairy  room 
in  which  only  nrilk,  cream  and  butter  are  kept;  it  is 
k  three  feet  under  the  level  of  the  cow  house,  and 
covered  with  a  brick 
arch;  it  haaone  lat- 
ticed window,  and 
eeveral  ventilatorg, 
on  a  level  with  the 
place  on  which  the 
milk  vesseta  are  set. 
D.  the  room  where 
the  utensils  are 
scalded,  and  where 
a  fire  place,  with  n 

cheese  room  M.,  and 'the  toft  N.  F.  Calf  pons,  in 
which  the  calves  are  tied  ap  to  fiitten,  bo  timt  they 
cannot  turn  to  lich  themselves;  there  is  a  small 
trougb  with  pounded  chalk  and  salt  in  each  pen. 
G.  the  place  for  the  cow9 
without  partitions,  each 
cow  being  tied  to  two 
po«t8  by  small  chains  and 
rings  which  run  on  the 
^posts;  the  chaina  are  fast- 
tened  to  a  broad  leathern 
strap,  which  is  buckled 
I'  round  the  neck  of  each 
""COW.  H.  H.  two  sinks 
or  drains,  with  iron  grat- 
1  o/  Dairy.  jngs  over  them,  to  catch 

the  fluid  refuse  from  the  gutters  I,  I,  which  run  along 
each  side  of  the  cow  house;  K.  the  tank  for  tlie  refuse, 
vaalted  over  with  a  door  L,  to  clear  it  out,  and  a 


1  of  Cob  Hoa 

cheese  is  made; 

large  kettle  or  a  copper  « 


pump  to  pump  up  the  liquid  manu^;  O.  O.  i 
section  are  places  where  tho  green  food  oi 
deposited  for  the  day's  consumption. 

With  respect  to  the 
fluid  manure,  of  which 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
are  so  careful,  it  is  gen- 
erally wasted  by  the 
dairy  farmer  of  Eng- 
land—and almost  with- 
out exception  by  the 
dairy  farmers  of  New 
Vorli.  Yetas  a  manure 
for  gardens,  kc,,  it  is 
very  valuable  ;  and  in 
Belgium  would  return 
by  contract,  an  average 
of£2(or«8.88percow) 
by  the  year.  Four  hun- 
dred cows  would  thUB 
produce  £800  (C3,65a} 
per  anfium  in  this  manure  alone— good  interest  fOT 
the  outlay  of  conatructing  the  vaulted  taoka  for  its 
reception !" 


FOil  in  a  Inuisparcat  vpuel  «ilh  iha  pttfmai  nir  eicfudfd, 
a  when  eipQicd  to  iu  inauenee.  U(.  Lveda,  ilruggial, 
BGrafAUuDUcaail  Court  luecu,  Brooklyn,  hna  a  monthly 
!  in  ■  latco  glau  jar,  planted  in  liio  luua!  iuil.  ThL«  jar 
lermeiically  lealrd,  sad  ytl  the  plant  lina  Koiiriihtd,  iu 

le.     It  has  been  kept  mora  lh»i  two  ^oara  in  Ihis  slule, 

ing  been  openod  only  twice  lo  nleau  out  the  gnua,  whieU 

^..wn,  qIh,  more  rapidly  from   ttt0>[iaia  eipoaei).  —  Mr. 

If  the  above  is  correct  iu  all  its  statements,  the 
experiments,  rcasona  and  theories  of  vegetable  ph]^ 
siologiats  are  blown  to  the  winds.  It  lias  over  been 
held,  and  such  we  still  believe  to  be  triie,  that  plants 
inhale  and  exhale  the  gaaca  composing  tho  atmos- 
phere. Some  plants  are  capable  of  Rawing  their 
whole  nutriment  from  the  air,  oa  the  Japan  Air-plant, 
and  others  in  a  great  degree-  We  should  like  to 
learn  the  advantttgcs  of  the  plowing  in  of  the  green 
crop  to  enrich  eoila,  if  they  only  derived  their  con- 
tents from  the  earth.  It  would  be  only  returning  the 
same  materials  back,  that  had  just  been  taken  from 
it,  without  any  gain  or  addition.  There  must  be 
some  error  in  the  experimenL  We  should  like  to 
know  what  Mr.  PATaiDOBcaJIs  "hermetically  sealed."  _ 
Wo  suppose  he  won't  pretend  that  the  jar  was  melted 
and  the  glass  joined  together  like  the  stem  of  a  ther- 
mometer.    Nothing  short  of  that  is  hermetical  leal- 

or  will  exclude  the  air.     We  presyme  the  jar 

closed  with  a  cork,  and  waxed,  which,  as  to  ex- 
cluding the  air,  would  be  an  entire  fallacy.  We 
'     lid  like  to  be  infonned,  also,  how  they  admitt^ 

!r  for  its  subsistence  during  Its  two  years'  Im- 
prisonment, without  admitting  air;  and  where  tl^ 
oxygen  was  procured  to  convert  the  ktuitus  of  the  sou 

carbon,  for  the  leaf,  woody  fibre  and  flower.     ' 


EpfBcra  OP  Cbbtiih  Hikurrs  on  Plahts.  — 
Ls  a  general  rule,  ntUvgenous  manures  force  the 
;reen  leaf  and  stalk  ;  the  phosphates  dispose  to  seed ; 
he  aulphalee  and  salt  to  solidity  ;  and  polosli  to 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 
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BDUOATZOV  FOR  THE  SONS  OF  TASMBBS. 

BT  J.  A.  XENVICOTTy  OF  ILUKOIS. 

Eds.  Gen.  Fakmbr: — Your  ever  welcome  little 
paper  has  shown  its  cheerful  August  face  to  its* 
friends  in  Northern  Illinois;  and,  as  an  early  settler 
on  the  <*  Holland  Purchase,"  I  may  perhaps  venture 
to  say,  that  I  .have  read  with  much  pleasure,  and 
more  hope,  yowr  own  and  your  correspondents'  re- 
marks «ii  the  "  spirit  of  the  age,*'  and  the  necessity 
gf  uuociation,  and  a  sustained  etprit  du  corps  among 
farmers — and  more  especially  ^  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion "  for  the  sons  of  farmers.  This  has  long  been 
a  growing,  though  quiet  and  unobtrusive  hobby  with 
me.  I  have  said  little  about  it,  because  1  much 
distrusted  my  abilities,  as  well  as  my  prejudices,  and 
thought  it  best  to  bide  the  proper  time;  and  that  time 
has  not  yet  arrived  in  the  West.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged in,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  successful  attempts,  to 
systematise  Common  School  Education. 

But  in  New  York  the  case  is  different— common 
schools  are  approximating  a  reasonable  perfection — 
and  it  will  be  a  glad  day  for  me,  and  a  proud  ene  for 
New  York,  when  I  see  an  Agricultural  College,  with 
a  large  farm '  attached,  and  such  a  man  as  David 
Thomas,  or  Lewis  F.  Allbn,  for  instance,  at  the 
head  of  it,  in  the  Western  part  of  my  native  State — 
which,  even  I  can  remember,  as  almost  a  wilderness. 
Such  an  institution  would  be  worth  all  the  purely 
literary  ones  in  the  State.  It  would  send  out  prac- 
Heal  men — and  ffive  tone,  and  standing,  to  the 
profession  of  Agriculture. 

Colleges  of  this  nature— compared  with  our  pre- 
sent irregular  and  uncertain  facilities — would  be  to 
the  farming  and  mechanical  interests,  what  medical 
schools  arc  to  the  prpfessiQiM)f  medicine  and  surgery, 
cotrasted  with  th^^fS  mode  of  studying  vnth  a  coun- 
try doctor.  And  yet,  it  may  be  said,  that  some  of 
.these  village  bred  students  have  become  eminent 
physicians.  .True;  and  so,  up  to  the  present  day, 
have  merely  <<book  learned  farmers"  become  our 
best,  and  most  successful  agriculturists.  But,  how 
many  of  his  blunders  has  the  silent  grave  covered, 
in  the  one  instance — and  how  much  useless  expen- 
diture, and  how  many  fields  reaped  without  profit, 
could  the  others  tell  of,  in  his  first  attempts  to  go 
beyond  the  usual  routine — ^which  a  practical  educa- 
tion would  have  obviated  ? 

Your  correspondent,  "Agricola,"  is  right  with  re- 
spect to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Useless  learning  will 
not  much  longer  form  a  great  portion  of  *<a  liberal 
education,"  in  this  utilitarian  age.  Two  or  three 
years  thrown  away,  in  the  study  of  dead  lan£ruages, 
will  not  bo  tolerated  in  the  latter  half  of  this  nine* 
teenyi  century.  Life,  in  our  day,  is  not  too  long  at 
the  oest,  and  many  of  us,  in  the  most  senseless  man- 
ner, are  doing  much  to  shorten  its  natural  period — 
though  scientific  medicine  has,  of  late  years,,  wonder- 
fully diminished  its  liability  to  accidental  termination, 
and  thus  aided  to  swell  the  current  population  of  our 
earth.  And  yet,  were  we  sure  of  forty  years,  on  an 
storage,  can  there  be  any  good  reason  why  we  should 
spend  a  tenth  of  the  flower  of  our  days,  in  acquiring  that 
which,  at  the  best,  is  but  a  barren  accomplishment,  if 
not  a  criminal  waste  of  time,  and  wear  of  intellect  ? 

Brother  Farmer — my  worthy  and  ambitious  friend 
— you  who  sent  your  son  to  college  because  you 
could  afford  it,  and  wished  to  do  for  him,  what  your 
father  could  not  do  for  you-^now  answer  me  can- 
didly, although  you  are  veiy  proud  of  'his  learning, 
has  he  in  reality  gained  anything  useful  by  his  four 


years'  expensive  application?  Is  not  this  favored 
son,  (doubtless  a  lad  of  promise  once,)  a  mere  drone  ? 
— a  dreamy  book-worm  ? — or  worse,  a  self-sufficient 
ass  ! — with  all  his  Greek  and  Latin,  and  ancient 
literature,  (none  of  the  purest,)  and  old  monkish 
learned  lumber  —  oppressing  and  obfuscating  the 
brain,  without  leaving  a  trace  of  useful  knowledge, 
or  a  single  new  idea,  worth  a  pinch  of  snufi*. 

I  will  venture  a  prediction:  In  25  years  there 
will  not  be  ten  colleges  in  the  Union  requiring  the 
study  of  the  dead  langtuiges  as  a  part  of  a  regular 
course  of  education.  The  reign  of  sanctified  error 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  This  is  the  age  of  mind,  and 
the  republic  of  knowledge,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
empire  of  mere  learning — and  the  sons  of  farmers 
know  the  value  of  time,  and  seldom  have  much  to 
spare.  But  should  they  possess  a  taste  for  language!*, 
and  great  facility  in  acquiring  them,  they  can  study 
French  and  German,  and  find  their  account  in  if. 
These  languages  are  as  useful  now  as  was  the  J^tin 
once;  and  even  the  Spanish  is  worth  more  than 
Greek,  in  these  golden  days. 

Horticulture,  though  not  in  name,  does  now,  in 
reality,  form  a  part  of  a  liberal  education;  and  an 
English  education  is  incomplete  without  a  knowledge 
of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry — and  a  farmer 
should  study  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  entomo- 
logy, &c., — and  anatomy  and  physiology,  as^well  aa 
these — provided  always  that  he  has  time,  and  taste 
therefor;  and  if  he  has  taste,  he  will  find  time. — 
And,  what  is  more,  he  will  find  pleasure  in  learning 
to  know  himself,  and  the  nature  of  things,  animate 
and  inanimate,  which  surround  him,  and  which,  for 
good,  or  for  evil,  influence  the  success  of  his  pursuits. 

Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  are  reciprocally  dependant  on  each  other; 
and  commerce  ministers  to  both — bankers  and  tn« 
ders  are  our  factors — **  professional  men,"  our  nata* 
ral  dependants,  and  our  <* necessary  evils" — ^politi- 
cians ( general! V  demagogues,)  eaU  themselves  our 
'<  servants,"  and  act  as  the  arbitera  of  our  destiny — 
ever  an  age  behind  the  spirit  of  the  times— and  why 
is  this  ?  and  in  what  are  any  of  these  superior  to  the 
fanner  ?  Not  in  worth — not  in  usefulness,  surely — 
but  in  mere  learning,  and  station,  which  old  custom 
and  our  folly  have,  heretofore,  accorded  them,  and 
pardonable  combinations  and  their  << esprit  du  corps" 
have  enabled  them  to  maintain. 

The  new  race  of  producers  will  remedy  all  this, 
and  the  educated  Farmer,  or  Mechanic,  will  rank, 
'<  FIRST  I^  HONOR9"  and  first  in  station,  as  he  has 
ever  been  first  in  usefulness  and  necessity,  J.  A. 
K.^The  Grwe,  IU.y  Augutt,  1849. 


•^%^»^k^^^^^^i^^ 


Application  of  Manurrs.  —  The  question  rela* 
ting  to  the  application  of  Manures,  appears  to  be  a 
very  simple  one.  A  dead  animal  left  to  decay  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  Will,  as  decomposition  pro- 
ceeds, nearly  all  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
shape  of  gases«  The  same  is  true  of  a  heap  of 
vegetable  matter.  Ashes,  lime,  (in  any  of  its  forms,) 
soda,  and  all  the  mineral  salts,  absorb  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  in  wasting  away  descend  and  mingle 
with  the  soil .  Hence  in  applying  animal  or  vegetable 
manures  bury  them  in  the  earth,  (unless  in  a  liquid 
state,)  that  on  decomposing,  the  elements  may  in 
their  ascent,  be  absorbed  by  the  soil  and  be  food  for 
the  plants.  In  the  use  of  mineral  manures,  place 
them  on  or  near  the  surface,  that  on  decomposing 
they  may  descend  to  the  roots  of  the  plantst.        h. 
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H01.DERNES8     COW. 


Smptootii    Stoik. 

OOWS   FOR    THS   DAIRT.  —  HOLDEHNBSB   BI.OOD. 

Tub  question  hu  recently  appeared  on  the  pages 
of  this  journ&l,  "  What  kind  or  cowb  shall  the  fumer 
keep  V  It  will  doubtlass  be  expected  that  aji  answer 
to  tills  inquiry  should  Ruggest,  what  breed  of  cowa 
may  justly  be  consider^  most  profitable  for  the 
dairy.     We  have  many  excellent  cows  of  the  native 


in  England,  we  might  unqusstionably  have, 
rcBpecta,  a  superior  breed  of  native  stock.  But  such, 
at  present,  is  not  the  fact.  Our  native  cows,  to  a 
great  extent,  are  in  many  respects,  ui  inferior  breed-, 
and  instead  of  improving  our  own,  we  have  resorted 
to  foreign  stock. 

There  was  a  time  whan  the  Devoni  were  all  the 
rage.  Their  color,  a  rich  mahogany  red,  was  cap- 
tivating; and  their  neat  and  finished  forms — their 
beantitu!  horns — their  sprightly,  active  spirits— con- 
ciliate!] great  favur.  But  Uiey  were  generally  rather 
small;  anil  as  a  breed,  often  not  deep  milkers.  To 
these  the  Sfaort-hom  Durhams  succeeded,  and  have 
borne  the  palm  for  xeveral  years.  During  this  period, 
a  man  would  almost  have  been  thought  beside  himself, 
to  have  said  aught  to  theii  disparagement.  But  the 
homage  paid  to  them  has,  in  a  measure,  subsided, — 
And  the  fact,  becoming  evident  in  the  experience  of  the 
farmer,  that  the  object  for  which  they  were  first  culti- 
vated in  England  — "profit  for  the  butcher's  stall, 
rather  tlian  for  the  dairy" — has  diminished  their  ralue 
as  dairy  ittock;  the  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  now 
venture  to  urge  the  inquiry,  "What  kind  of  cows 
shall  farmer's  keep  f 

In  the  hope,  or  at  least,  in  the  desire  to  obtain 
something  better  than  was  already  posoeased,  impor- 
tations from  England  have  been  made,  within  a  few 
years  past,  of  ouier  breeds  considered  to  be  valuable. 
But  I  have  yet  to  learn,  if  an;  thing  has  been  ob- 


tained, that  promises  great  and  general  bmefits.  fhe 
question  still  recurs,  and  with  increased-' ih|ere»t, 
"  Wiiat  kind  of  cows  shall  the  farmer  keep  :'' 

Now,  I  have  no  expectation  of  answeripg  thid- 
question,  to  the  BatisfBCtioci  of  any  whose  interest 
and  partiilitiea  are  already  enlisted  in  behalf  of  some 
favorite  blood.  With  nidt.  persons,  I  have  no  con* 
troversy,  no  argument,  although  I  may  edvocate  a 
different  breed.  I  have  neither  tiie  design  nor  desire 
to  disparage  their  favorite  stocks;  but  cheerfully  con- 
cede to  them,  whatever  of  excellence  and  value  they 
possess.  And  I  readily  accord  10  others,  that  which 
I  also  claim  for  myself,  a  perfect  right  to  entertain, 
each  his  own  preferences.  We  are  respectively, 
both  ready  and  willing,  of  all  such  preferences,  to 
abide  the  results.  1  propjise,  merely,  to  make  a  few 
plain  statements,  in  reganl  to  a  breed,  with  which  I 
have  been  long  acquainted,  and  which  I  highly  prize; 
and  to  state  a  few,  out  of  many  facts,  within  the 
compass  of  my  own  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
farmer  then  can  draw  his  own  conclusions,  1  allude 
now  to  the  "  Holdbbhbss"  blood.  And  here  1  take 
the  liberty  to  remark,  that  I  have  seen  in  this  county, 
and  in  some  counties  east  of  us,  a  breed  of  red  cattle 
called  "  Holderness,"  which  I  do  not  consider  to  be 
even  remotely  allied  to  that  blood;  nor,  indeed,  ever 
to  have  proceeded  from  that  blood,  at  all. 

In  addition  to  their  color,  a  striking  characteristic 
of  this  stock  is,  to  be  exceedingly  thickand  full  built 
in  the  hind  quarter;  especially  the  upper  pan  of  the 
thighs,  and  around  the  rump;  so  as  often  to  exhibit  '' 
a  very  singular  appearance.  I  have  known  this  stock 
for  more  than  twenty  years;  have  taken  pains  tti 
ascertain  its  origin;  and  so  far  as  it  had  any  alliance 
to  foreign  blood,  have,  saUefectorily  to  my  own  mind, 
traced  it  back  to  stock  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Short-horned  blood. 

Now  the  Holdemess  are  pied  cattle,  .generally  a 
deep  red  and  pare  white,  the  same  as  the  Durhams; 
although,  as  among  the  Durhams,  occasionally  one 
may  bo  entirely  red,  or  entirely  white.  But  the  leading 
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characteristic  of  both  breeds  as  to  color  is  the  same 
—<*  marbled,  mottled,  spotted,  red  and  white/'  The 
Holdemess  have  exceedingly  neat  and  beautiful  horns. 
And  one  striking  characteristic  in  their  form,  so  far 
as  I  have  known  them,  is,  great  length  of  body.— 
As  to  sizp,  they  are  about  equal  to  the  Durhama,  some 
of  them  being  large,  but  generally,  of  finer  bone  and 
more  delicate  appearance. 

I  first  saw  the  imported  bull,  «  Holderness,"  about 
the- year  1839.  He  was  purchased  in  England,  as 
stated,  at  a  cost  of  $1000,  and  imported  into  this 
country  by  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Brighton, 
Mass.,  then  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society.  •  In  color,  he  was  deep  red  and  pure 
white,  the  red  predominating.  In  form,  he  was  very 
perfect — deep  in  the  brisket,  round  in  the  chest,  with 
fine  straight  limbs,  heavy  quarters,  and  great  length 
of  body.     His  weight  in  ordinary  flesh  was  3,000  lbs. 

The  English  Enclycopedia,  in  B]>e3king  of  this 
stock,  says— "They  are  large,  fine  boned,  possess 
great  aptitude  to  fatten:  their  beef  is  fine;  they  have 
both  size,  strength  and  8j)eed  for  labor,  and  tlieir 
shoulders  are  well  posited  for  the  draught.  Being 
beautifully  variegated  in  color,  marbled,  spotted, 
speckled  red  and  white,  they  make  elegant  *Park 
stock,'  (witness  the  Earl  of  Cliesterfield'e  dairy;)  and 
in  one,  perhaps  the  most  important  respect,  great 
milkingy  they  stand  unrivalled;  the  cows  giving  from 
24  to  36  quarts  of  rich  milk  per  day." 

in  a  trial,  on  the  farm  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfiel ', 
of  seven  cows,  consisting  of  three  celebrated  variet'le^^, 
with  crosses  upon  them,  the  Holdemess  cow  giving 
29  quarts  of  milk,  produced  38^  ounces  of  butter  per 
day,  being  6  ounces  more  than  was  produced  by  any 
other  one. 

I  understand  the  history  of  both  Holderncss  and 
Durham  cattle  to  be  this:  originally,  they  were  the 
same  stock — large,  thrifty,  pied  cattle,  brought  over 
to  England  from  the  rich  meadow  lands  of  Holland, 
by  the  Durham  and  Holdemess  farmers.  With  the 
latter,  yro/f/  from  the  dairy  was  the  leading  object; 
and  they  bred  with  especial  reference  to  this  result. 
W  ith  the  Durham  farmers,  early  maturity,  rapid,  large 
growth,  and  aptitude  to  fatten,  was  the  aim;  their 
leading  object  being,  the  "butcher's  stall,"  It  has 
hence  resulted,  that  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
Holdemess  cows  has  been,  excellence  for  the  dairy; 
while,  at  least  one  leading  characteristic  of  the  Dur- 
hams  has  been,  excellence  for  the  slaughter. 

In  1830 1  purchased  from  the  owner  of  the  imported 
bull,  a  full  blood  calf,  and  bred  from  him  about  ten 
years.  Like  his  sire  he  was  pied;  a  deep  red  and  pare 
white,  and  very  perfect  in  form.  At  four  years  old 
bis  girth  was  7  feet  3  inches.  At  ^Ye  years  old  his 
weight  was  2,200  lbs.  And  the  lengtii  of  his  body, 
from  where  the  horn  crcMses  the  head,  correctly  and 
accurately  meosured  on  the  line  of  his  back,  was  8 
feet  and  4  inches.  His  equal  in  length  I  never  saw^ 
except  his  imported  sire. 

For  several  years,  there  were  brought  to  him  from 
sixty  or  eighty  to  over  a  hondred  cows.  And  in  all 
my  acquaintance  with  the  stock,  I  never  knew  nii 
instance  where  the  cow  proved  an  inferior  milker. 
They  were  uniformly  an  improvement  on  the  com- 
mon stock,  m  etfry  particular.  I  bred  from  a  small, 
fir«t  rate  native  cow,  a  heifer  that  I  afterwards  sold, 
that  produced  a  calf  each  year  at  three,  four  and  five 
years  old,  and  gave  milk  every  f^ay  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  three  years.    Her  calves  were  purchased 


before  two  weeks  oL!,  the  first  at  fl40,  and  the  other>5 
at  #50  pach.  Her  mess  was  44  quarts  of  rich  milk 
per  day,  in  the  best  of  tlie  scaaou.  One  hucirr  i 
dollars  were  often  refused  for  her.  1  broi  ln»nj  h-:r« 
a  cow  that  took  the  first  premium  at  the  caliJ*.-  >-h:>\v 
in  this  county,  in  1844,  giving  40  quarts  of  n-ill:  »^  r 
day.  A  two  year  old  heifer  also  look  the  iirst  {•rv^!>!;ii'n 
f'T  those  of  her  age,  giving  24  quarts  of  milk  iht 
(lay.  I  sold  at  $50,  a  cow  4  years  old,  giving  30  quart - 
per  day.  Her  first  calf  was  dropped  on  the  1  st  of  N*  - 
vember,  she  being  then  2  years  old.  Her  mcs.^  liic 
middle  of  November  was  16  quarts  per  day,  ai>H  ih? 
cream  taken  from  5  measured  quarts  of  thn  nil  Ik 
produced  7  ounces  of  butter,  nearly  equal  to  1^  lbs, 
per  day  for  her  wholo  mess.  Ten  pounds  of  buitrr 
uer  v.'eek,  for  a  2  years  old  heifer,  on  the  pastures  of 
November,  is  a  result  not  often  reached. 

My  herd  of  6  to  8  cows,  kept  for  many  years  for 
family  use,  avpraged  not  If.ss  than  24  qiiart.<  per  il-i;,- 
to  fach  vow  in  the  best  of  the  scasr^ii.  Tlic  rt;\v 
still  rclaiueJ  in  use,  now  15  ycar.=?  oP,  ha:-  pivpii 
annually  from  24  to  i^-S  quarts  of  tho  richoi^t  r.v»ik 
per  day,  wIjcu  the  graiss  htm  been  fiio>.U  unl  abiri- 
dant.  She  was  milked  during  the  ser-soii  when  she 
was  2  years  old,  beginning  in  May,  giviiig  n  j^ntvl 
mess,  although  she  had  never  had  a  cah*,  and  diil-ii<  I 
calve  that  season  until  the  mn:)th  of  October.  I 
mention  this  fact,  singular  as  it  is,  though  perh&}>8 
not  unprecedented,  merely  as  indicating  the  tendency 
of  the  breed  to  milking  properties. 

I  have  seen  no  oxen  of  any  breed  larger,  finer, 
fleeter,  or  better  in  any  respect,  tha  \  those  of  thij* 
stock,  and  rarely  have  I  seen  their  equals.  And 
whether  they  can  compare  with  other  celebrated 
breeds  for  the  slaughter,  may,  in  a  measure,  bo  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that  a  pair  of  steers  bred  by  my 
neighbor,  with  no  other  care  and  keeping  than  that 
given  to  his  entire  herd,  were  sold  to  the  dn>Ter  at  2 
years  old,  for  S80:  and  at  6  years  old  were  sold  for 
the  slaughter  for  ^00 — their  average  wc^'ght  on  foot 
being,  as  stated,  3,000  lbs. 

With  these  suggestions,  I  submit  to  i  fio  grazhig 
and  the  dairy  farmer,  whether  it  might  not  be  well 
to  make  trial  of  this  stock,  either  by  importing  it 
from  England,  which  might  speedily  be  done,  or  by 
purchasing  for  the  dairy,  Holdemess  cows  of  the 
genuine  hloodj  if  at  this  time  such  can  be  obtained 
in  this  country.      Rochester^  JsT,  F.,  1849. 


-<«^^k^k^«^ki^%^k^>- 


ScBSoiL  AifD  Subsoil  Plowing. — I  have  some- 
times heard  the  inquiry  made,  whether  the  subsoil 
contains  any  strength,  and  what  is  the  use  of  dis- 
turbing it  ?  Now  the  strength  of  a  soil,  as  the  term 
is  generally  understood,  may  depend  upon  one,  two, 
or  three  things,  viz:  the  amount  of  animal,  the 
amount  of  regetable,  or  the  amount  of  soluble  mineral 
matter  (of  tl^  right,  kind,)  that  it  contains ;  or  any 
two  of  these,  or,  all  combined.  But  a  proper  subsoil 
contains  very  little  ^  perhaps  often  none,  of  the  first 
and  the  second  in  a  permanent  state;  but  may  con- 
tain  any  amount  of  the  third.  The  percolation  or 
infiltration  of  water  may,  however,  carry  down  some 
of  each  in  solution  wheil  applied  to  tlie  surface. 
Hence  a  subsoil  may,  and  generally  does  contain 
much  of  the  strength  of  the  soil,  and  doubtless  the 
very  elements  required  for  the  perfection  of  the  plant, 
but  unavailable  to  it  on  account  of  the  impenetrability 
of  the  subsoil  by  the  roots  of  the  plant.  (See  this 
subject  further  discussed  in  some  of  the  former  num- 
hers  of  the  Farmer,  on  <* Subsoil  Plowing.")      u. 
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ESCFEBIMEirrS  WITH  HEW  VEG£TABZ«ES. 


1st.  I  bought  a  few  "Early  Emperor  Peas"  of 
Tborborn,  New  York,  at  91  60  per  quart,  early  in 
May,  and  planted  10th  of  May.  Without  any  extra 
care,  they  were  ready  for  the  table  on  15th  June, — 
36  days.  The  Early  Prince  Albert  Peas  I  planted 
on  the  8th  of  April,  side  by  side,  and  they  were  not 
fit  for  table  uee  till  the  1 3th  of  June,  —  one  month 
difference  in  time;  but  allowance  must  be  made  for 
bad  weather  in  April. 

2d.  I  bought,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  one 
^Early  Sovereign  Potato  J'  Planted  10th  of  May. 
They  ripened^  wundy  (and  tops  dried,  although  in  a 
damp  spot,)  as  early  as  the  17th  of  July — 2  months 
and  7  days. 

3d.  I  also  got  one  ear  of  a  new  kind  ( I  did  not 
get  the  name,  but  will  yet  do  so,)  of  aweei  com, 
very  superior,  which  ripened  ten  days  before  the 
common  Early  Canada.  The  Canada  is  early,  but 
hard  and  not  good,  you  know. 

4th.  "Wait's  Queen  of  Dwarf  Peas,"  which  I 
also  bought  of  Thorbum,  at  $1  60  per  quart,  prove 
to  be  of  the  first  quality,  and  great  bearers,  although 
the  vines  do  not  grow  over  9  to  12  inches  high  with 
good  care) — yet  the  vines  are  so  stocky  that  it  will 
not  do  to  drop  the  peas  nearer  than  a  single  pea  from 
6  to  8  inches  apart.  I  think  these  and  the  "  Early 
Emperor"  pea  will  be  valuable  kinds  to  cultivate 
here.  Yours,  Respectfully.  R.  G.  Pardbb. — Pal- 
myra, A*.  Y.,  August,  1849. 

DBILLINO  IN  WHEAT. 


Wb  are  convinced  that  putting  in  wheat  with  a 
drill  is  not  only  the  pi\eferable  plan,  but  that  a  great 
saving  of  seed  may  be  effected  by  it,  and  an  increetsed 
produce  obtained.  To  sow -a  100  acre  field  broad- 
ea^if  as  it  ought  to^e,  will  require  200  bushels  of 
seed:  whereas  125  bushels,  if  put  in  with  the  machine, 
will  answer  fully  as  well,  thereby  saving  75  bushels 
in  100  acres.  The  ridge  raised  by  the  machine 
protects  the  plants  through  the  winter;  and  in  spring, 
if  the  roots  should  be  thrown  out,  many,  if  not  most 
of  them,  will  be  covered  by  the  crumbling  down  of 
the  ridges.  All  that  would  be  necessary  to  render 
this  certain,  would  be,  in  the  spring,  to  pass  a  roller 
over  the  field,  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the 
ground  and  the  soil  dry,  as  the  pressing  down,  or 
compression  of  the  ridges,  would  necessarily  cover 
up  most  of  the  roots  that  might  be  found  exposed 
upon  the  surface,  and  thus  ensure  their  taking  root 
and  growing.  Besides  the  interval  between  the 
drills  would  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air  through 
the  plants  wbil&  growing,  and  be  particularly  ser- 
vicable  in  preserving,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
grain  from  rust.  If  the  cause  of  this  disease  be 
atmospheric,  and  we  believe  it  is,  the  free  circulation 
of  air  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  good  we 
have  claimed  for  it. — American  Farmer. 


^^^^^^t^^^k^k^^ 


Indian  Corn. — ^To  show  the  increasing  demand 
for  our  Indian  com  in  Great  Britain,  ^e  would  state 
that  by  the  ofiicial  report,  as  it  appeared  in  the  N.  Y. 
Shipping  List,  the  quantity  of  com  exported  in  June, 
was  1,287,369  bushels,  which  is  greater  by  550,486 
bushels  than  in  the  month  of  June,  1847,  when 
prices  ranged  from  88  to  117  cts.  per  bushel,  and 
greater,  we  believe,  than  was  ever  shipped  in  any 
previous  mouth. 


OOLTtTBB    or  FltUMS.— THE   OUBOUIJO. 


Mr.  Editor: — Your  correspondent  in  May  num- 
ber has  been  very  fortunate  in  discovering,  in  sul- 
phur, an  effectual  remedy  for  the  Curculio.  I  tried 
the  experiment  the  present  seaf^on,  on  plum  trees  of 
several  varieties,  and  although  not  without  ellcct, 
yet  the  result  was  not  entirely  saliaOictory  that  sul- 
phur is  a  sure  preventive.  Perhaps  thia  may,  in 
Fome  measure  be  owing  to  the  surts  or  varieties; 
mine  were  the  Imperial  Gnj^o,  Duane's  Purple, 
Washington  and  others.  I  find  some  sorts  are  far 
more  liable  to  be  stung  than  others — among  which 
I  may  name  Duane's  Purple  and  Huling's  Superb, 
both  fine  large  varieties.  The  insect  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing hero.  It  is  not  until  within  a  few  years 
that  tliey  have  meddled  with  our  peaclies-,  tho  pres- 
ent season  being  a  scarce  one,  they  are  mottly  cut 
off  by  the  insect.  Even  the  common  hog  p^aclif  b 
are  not  excused.  Your  correspondent  was  right  in 
stating  that  Dow>'iwo  said  he  never  knew  an  in- 
stance of  their  being  troublesome  in  a  heavy  soil. 
He  does  so  state,  page  267.  I  can  aseure  him  it  is 
no  exception  here.  The  abundance  of  the  fn sects 
here  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  moans  are  empjloycd 
for  thuir  destruction.  Many  are  ignorant  of  the 
real  cause  of  their  plums  falling  off,  and  farmers  are 
usually  too  busy  to  attend  to  it.  The  genera'  lack 
of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  knowledge  i? 
another  cause  of  this  evil.  If  such  works  as  tbo 
Genesee  Farmer  were  more  generally  introduced 
into  families,  an  interest  would  be  awakened,  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  people  bestow  a 
little  extra  trouble  for  the  sake  of  having  fn^  fruit. 

J.  H.  W.  will  oblige  by  stating  the  particular 
time  he  applied  the  sulpliur,  with  any  other  informa- 
tion he  may  possess  on  the  subject.  \Vm.  Wyldb. 
—  VermxUwiif  Erie  Co.,  Ohio,  Juty,  1849. 

Rbharks. — We  have  no  faith  whatever  in  sulf.ixtr 
as  a  remedy  for  the  Curculio.  Wherever  practicable 
stone  fruits  should  be  planted  in  a  separate  enclosure, 
and  pigs  and  poultry  be  kept  among  them  to  consume 
the  fallen  fruit.  This  in  a  short  time,  will  destroy 
the  insects.  The  Curculio  has  not  done  as  much 
mischief  as  usual  in  this  vicinity,  the  present  season. 
Our  plums  and  apricots  are  very  fine  and  abundant. 
In  small  places,  paving  around  the  trees  answers  a 
very  good  purpose. — Ed. 


-**%*"W»%*^^^^%/N^»- 


BOTANIOAL  TEBMa 

Messrs.  Editors: — ^I  wish  to  express  my  decided 
disapprobation  of  the  use  of  the  terms  male  and 
female,  to  distinguish  the  two  classes  of  organs  that 
are  found  in  flowers,^  called  tKe  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation. Whatever  cause  may  have  operated  with 
the  founder  of  our  present  system  of  Botany,  for  the 
introduction  of  these  terms,  that  cause  does  not  now 
exist.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  necessity  for 
the  continuance  of  their  -use  in  a  science  now  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  technicals;  the  terms  staminate 
and  pistUlaie  answering  every  purpose  that  can  be 
answered  by  the  others.  The  teacher  who  under- 
takes to  instruct  a  mixed  class  of  intelligent,  and 
perhaps,  inquisitive  pupils  in  Botany,  will  find  it 
very  difficult.  If  these  terms  must  be  retained  (for 
which  I  can  see  no  necessity,)  let  them  be  confined 
to  those  treatises  that  are  designed  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  learned.  Nothing  should  be  admitted  in* 
to  a  text-book  for  schools,  or  a  reading-book  for  fami^ 
lies,  which. can  awaken  the  least  shadow  of  indelica- 
cy, or  wound  the  most  delicate  sensibility.  h. 
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THOBN   HEDaES.— THB  OSAGE   ORANaC 

BT  J.   DIKSMORK,   OF   KEHTCCKIT-. 

Messrs.  Editors: — ^In  the  June  number  of  yonr 
valuable  paper  you  invite  correspondents,  who  have 
had  experience  in  growing  hedges  to  communicate 
the  results.  I  have  been  making  experiments  for 
several  years,  principally  with  the  Osago  Orange,  j 
with  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  success.  — 
Among  the  plants  I  have  seen  tried  for  hedging  are 
the  Cherokeo  Rose,  the  Osage  Orange,  the  Honey 
Locust,  the  Hawthorn  and  the  Buckthorn.  The 
former,  in  the  States  south  of  Tennessee,  makes  an 
excellent  and  highly  ornamental  hedge.  I  have  tried 
it  here,  but  it  is  too  tender  for  this  latitude.  In  Lou- 
isiuna  it  forms  a.hedge>  wticli  is  impassable  to  the 
wildest  animal,  but  the  planters  complain  that  it  af- 
fords a  harbor  for  multitudes  of  rats,  snakes  and 
wasps.  The  objection  to  the  Honey  Locust  is  that 
it  is  of  too  large  a  growth  and  ditlicult  to  be  kept  \ 
down.  The  Hawthorn  is  devoured  by  inFOCt*,  and 
soon  perishes. 

The  Osage  Orange  I  consider  the  beau  ideal  of 
hedge  plants.  It  is  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  is 
stated  to  be  hardy  at  Boston,  and  will  undoubtedly 
succeed  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Lakes.  In 
my  opinion  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value 
of  this  plant  to  the  United  States  too  highly.  Eng- 
lishmen have  confessed  to  me,  that  tliey  have  no 
plant  ^n  Europe  to  be  compared  to  this,  for  hedging 
purposes.  I  know  of  no  plant,  excepting  the  willow, 
that  is  more  easily  piopagated.     A  piece  of  the  root 

3  or  4  inches  long  planted  in  a  bed,  with  the  top  a 
little  below  tlie  surtace,  will  produce  a  plant,  in  one 
season,  from  2  to  6  feet  high. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  growing  plants  from  the 
dry  seeds,  without  preparation.  If  planted  dry^  not 
one  ♦n  twenty  will  grow.  When  taken  fresh  from 
the  half  decayed  ball  or  fruit  they  will  grow  as  readi- 
ly as  peas.  If  dry,  soak  them  a  few  hours  in  mllJx- 
warm  water;  pour  off  the  water  and  stir  in  fresh  ash- 
es, and  let  tliem  remain  moist  three  or  four  days. — 
Then  sow  in  drills  an  inch  deep  in  rich  and  well  pre- 
pared ground,  and  when  the  plants  appear  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds.  I  find  it  is  better  to  let  them  re- 
main two  years  in  tlie  nursery.  They  then  grow  off 
vigorously,  and  give  a  good  supply  of  roots  for  plant- 
ing. When  you  wish  to  plant  in  hedge,  cut  off  the 
top  two  inches  above  the  ground,  take  up  the  plants, 
cut  ofif  the  principal  roots,  leaving  the  main  lap  root 
8  inches  long.  Plant  in  two  rows  from  6  to  12  inch- 
es apart,  and  keep  the  ground  clean.  The  spring  fol- 
lowing, cut  down  the  plants  to  6  inches.  The  sec- 
ond year  leave  them  a  foot  high  and  leave  a  portion 
of  the  largest  shoots  to  be  interlocked  with  each  oth- 
er.    The  third  year  leave  them  2  feet,  and  the  fourth 

4  feet  high.  After  this  you  may  regulate  the  height 
to  suit  your  fancy.  The  hedge  will  then  present  a 
dense  mass  of  shoots  covered  with  thorns,  almos.  as 
sharp  as  needles,  and  averaging  a  thorn  for  every 
inch  in  length  of  the  branches. 

I  have  not  observed  that  any  insect  preys  on  this 

{)lant,  but  Dr.  WnrrB,  of  Ohio,  informed  me  that  the 
argest  cocoons  he  had  ever  seen  were  from  silk 
worms  fed  on  its  leaves.  I  have  supposed,  that  its 
exemption  from  injury  by  insects  was  owing  to  the 
acrid  milky  juice,  which  Uie  leaves  exude.  I  have  a 
hedge  around  my  vineyard,  a  part  of  which  is  of  four 
years  growth.  Not  a  plant  has  died  out>  and  it  pre- 
sents an  impenetrable  mass  of  branches,  thorns  and 
glossy  leaves,  which  is  truly  beautiful.     It  will  af- 


ford a  most  efficient  protection  to  a  fruit  garden  or 
vineyard,  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  embarrassing^ 
situation  for  a  vagabond,  than  attempting  to  pass 
through  such  a  hedge  with  a  fierce  dog  at  his  heels. 
It  is  probable  that  the  tops  of  the  plants  would  bo 
killed  by  the  frost  in  New  York  the  first  winter,  but 
that  would  do  no  permanent  injury.  The  wood  of 
the  Osage  Orange  is  exceedingly  strong,  clastic  and 
durable,  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  West  for 
bows,  whence  the  French  name  of  Bois  drJhrc  by 
which  it  is  known  on  Red  River.  J.  1).  —  Boone 
County,  Ky,,  July,  1849. 


FosTS  invebted; 


II 


Not  long  since  in  conversation  with  a  gcntlcnHin 
on  this  subject  I  stated  some  facts  which  he  said  he 
would  not  believe,  even  if  he  should  see  them  him- 
self; that  there  was  no  reason,  no  philosophy  in  the 
thing,  Uc,  nor  would  he  listen  to  any  attempt  at 
un  explanation.  Vet  this  man  boasted  ot  being  a 
philosopher ! 

Firsty  the  facts.  I  have  seen  hemlock  stakes  set 
in  the  ground,  some  in  Uieir  natural  and  some  in  an 
inverted  position.  After  a  few  years  the  inverted 
ones  were  .found  to  have  decayed  on  the  oul^idc. 
while  the  central  part  was  sound  and  dry,  even  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Of  the  otherjs,  not  only 
had  the  part  that  entered  the  ground  decayed  entirely, 
but  the  end  was  hollow  several  inches  above;  the 
central  part  having  "rotted  out-'*  Again:  a  gen- 
tleman on  whose  word  I  can  rely,  told  me,  that  he 
had  seen  old  trees  lying  on  a  black  ash  swamp^  some 
with  tlie  root  or  lower  end  in  water — others  with 
the  top  or  upper  end,  where  tliey  bad  lain  for  y<ars. 
On  chopping  the  same  for  fuel,  the  former  were 
found  to  be  saturated  with  water  and  partially  decayed 
above  the  ordinary  water  level;  |he  latter  were  sound 
and  comparatively  dry,  even  beloio  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Second,  the  philosorphy;  the  theory.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact  in  vegetable  physiology,  that  the  sap 
of  a  tree  in  ascending  from  the  root  to  the  branches, 
passes  up  through  tl^  aUmrnumf  or  sap  wood,  (and 
the  whole  body,  or  stem,  of  the  tree  has  been  such, 
each  concentric  portion  in  such  succession,)  and 
having  undergone  the  digestive  process  in  Uie  leaves, 
returns  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
depositing  in  its  course  the  substance  called  cam^min, 
or  the  new  wood.  Hence  the  theory  estplains  the 
facts.  The  moisture  passes  naturally  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sap.     Down  Eastj  July,  1849.        H. 


-«s^^^%^y^s^s^%^s^ 


BuRNiNe  Straw  in  thb  Fibij>. — ^If  the  soil  con- 
tains already  a  superabundance  of  vegetable  matter, 
no  advantage  is  gained  by  spreading  the  straw  over 
the  field,  except  for  the  mineral  elements  it  contains. 
If  the  straw,  therefore,  should  be  burned,  and  the 
ashes  spread  evenly  over  the  field,  the  soil  would 
sustain  no  real  loss  from  the  absence  of  the  other 
elements  it  contained,  and  the  next  crop  would  be 
equally  good  as  if  the  straw  had  been  mixed  with 
the  soil;  for  all  that  portion  of  the  straw,  (or  the 
elements  that  composed  it,)  that  escaped  into  the 
atmosphere  during  the  combustion,  will  be  derived 
again  from  the  same  source  by  the  growing  crop. 
Ab  there  are,  however,  portions  of  every  farm  that 
would  be  benefitted  by  the  addition  of  the  straw,  the 
practice  of  burning  it  may,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  considered  at  least  injudicious.  u. 
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WOOL.-WBIGST  OF  FLEEOB,  OABOASS,  &c. 


BT   W.  D.  DICKINSON. 


Messrs.  Editors: — In  late  numbers  of  your  paper 
I  notice  some  accounts  of  largre  fleeces,  taken  from 
Merino  sheep  and  their  gn&s.  Now,  this  is  all 
right,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but,  in  order  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  animal,  we 
should  know  not  only  something  about  the  size  of 
the  sheep,  but  the  value  of  the  wc61  per  pound.  I 
think  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  cost  of  keeping 
is  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  •  or  that  one  sheep 
w.eighing  120  lbs.  will  consume  as  much  fodder  as 
two  of  the  same  age  weighing  60  lbs.  each.  I 
usually  winter  about  200  sheep.  My  wetliers  over 
two  years  old,  together  with  my  oldest  and  coarsest 
ewes,  are  separated  from  the  i^st  of  the  flock  in  the 
fall  and  fattened,  and  generally  sold  previous  to 
shearing.  The  remainder,  consisting  of  stock  bucks, 
ewes,  yearlings  and  two  years  old  wethers,  generally 
average  about  4  lbs.  per  fleece.  When  I  have 
sheared  my  fat  sheep^  the  average  has  been  from  4j^ 
to  4]  lbs. 

My  sheep  are  all  numbered,  classed  and  registered, 
so  that  by  referring  to  my  book,  I  can  ascertain  the 
connection  existins^  between  any  individuals — ^their 
age,  grade  of  wool,  weight  of  fleeces  and  carcass, 
£c^  for  the  last  three  years. 

I  sent  my  clip  of  wool  last  season  to  the  wool 
depot  at  Kinderhook,  where  it  was  assorted  and  sold 
as  follows: — Super  60  cts.  per  lb.;  Extra  46;  Prime 
39;  No.  1,  35;  No.  2,  33;  No.  3,  26.  The  last 
grade  was  sold  in  October,  which  will  account  for 
its  selling  so  much  lower  than  No.  2.  The  remain- 
der was  sold  in  February,  at  the  same  time  and  to 
the  same  individual.  My  present  clip  I  sent  to  the 
same  place,  where  it  remains  as  yet.  unsold.  My 
average  weight  of  fleeces  this  year,  with  the  value 
per  fleece  at  last  year's  prices,  is  as  follows: 


■ 

WeigJU. 

I\-ice.. 

Amount 

Extra, 

3  lbs.  8  oz. 

46cte. 

$1  61 

Prime. 

3      15 

39 

1  54 

No.  1, 

4        1 

35 

1  72 

No.  2, 

4       3 

33 

1  38 

I 

I 

I 

1 1. 


For  the  last  three  years  I  have  weighed  my  sheep 
as  the  fleeces  were  taken  ofl^  and  And  the  live  weight 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  fleece  between  the 
dtfibrent  grades  nearly  the  same — although  the  dif- 
ference between  individuals  of  the  same  grade  is 
frequently  great.  In  1847  I  sheared  two  sheep  of 
the  same  age  and  grade,  and  wintered  in  the  same 
yard;  the  difibrence  in  the  live  weight*was  only  31bs., 
whilst  that  of  the  fleece  was  3  lbs.  3  oz.— -one  shear- 
ing 3  lbs.  3  oz«  and  the  other  6  lbs.  6  oz.  £  find 
that  yearlings  consume  the  most  food  and  produce 
the  most  wool  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and 
breeding  ewes  the  least. 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  finest  grades,  although  tliey 
yield  the  lightest  fleeces,  produce  the  most  money. 
They  are  likewise  equally  hardy«  and  raise  as  many 
Iambs  as  the  coarse  grades.  I  have  spared  no  pains 
in  having  my  wool  clean  and  in  good  condition.  It 
was  examined  this  year  by  an  extensive  dealer  in 
wool,  and  one  who  has  perhaps  purchased  more  wool 
for  the  last  10  or  Id  years  than  any  other  individual 
in  this  section  of  country,  who  said  it  was  in  the 
best  condition  of  any  he  bad  ever  seen  in  Western 
New  York.    W.  D.  D.— Fidor,  JV.  F.,  i/fw^.,  1849. 


MERnrO   SHEEP. -MORS  LABGE  FLEECES. 

BY   REKU  BURRITT. 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  I  have  been  calculating  to 
send  you  my  annual  report  concerning  my  Merino 
sheep,  the  weight  of  their  fleeces,  &tc.,  for  some  time, 
but  being  cumbered  with  many  things  have  deferred 
it.  On  seeing  a  communication  from  Mr.  Embree, 
in  your  last  number,  (page  187,)  in  which  he  requests 
that  if  any  had  come  up  to  5  lbs.  per  head,  they  would 
make  it  known  through  the  Farmer,  I  thought  that  I 
would  wait  no  longer. 

Last  spring  I  sheared  25  full  blood  Merinos,  which 
averaged  a  trifle  over  5  lbs.  per  head,  being  no  more 
than  a  common  yield.  My  breeding  ewes  averaged 
4  ibs.  13  oz.,  and  my  ewe  lambs  averaged  4  lbs.  11 
oz.,  and  a  few  bucks,  which  gave  of  course  heavier 
fleeces,  brought  the  whole  over  5  lbs.  per  head.  I 
have  about  115  that  are  high  crosses  of  the  Merino 
with  some  Saxony,  and  some  native,  which  gavo 
lighter  fleeces.  I  had  236  fleeces  in  all,  which 
weighed  1,044  lbs.,  and  I  sold  it  for  35  cts.  per  lb., 
cash.  I  am  calculating  to  increase  my  flock  to  300, 
and  have  them  all  pure  bred  Merino,  as  soon  as  I  can 
raise  them  myself— ^though  the  frequent  applications 
that  I  have  for  my  full  bloods  prevent  my  increasing 
my  flock  as  fast  as  I  should  if  I  could  keep  the  whole; 
and  when  I  sell  my  ewes  for  from  $5  to  ^10  per 
head,  I  must  sell  the  good  ones,  and  keep  the  poor 
ones,  which  prevents  the  improvement  of  my  flock. 
Could  I  keep  all  my  best,  and  sell  the  poorest,  I  would 
soon  have  a  flock  of  300  tiiat  would  average  5|  lbs. 
per  head.  One  ewe  at'my  last  shearing,  with  a  Iamb 
by  her  side,  gave  6}  lbs.,  and  one  ewe  lamb  (ycar- 

^^^S*)  S^^^  ^  1^^-  ^  ^^-  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^  have  im- 
proved from  for  several  years  past,  shears,  wlien 

thoroughly  washed,  8|  lbs.,  a  sample  of  which  I  en- 
close— also  a  sample  of  the  ewe  lamb  that  sheared 
6  lbs*  6  oz. 

In  December,  1847,  I  purchased  a  buck  lamb  of 
Stephen  Atwood,  of  Watertown,  Conn.,  having 
the  choice  of  his  entire  flock.  His  dai#  sheared  6 
lbs.,  and  his  sire  10  lbs.  7  oz.  I  of  course'  calcula- 
ted on  a  10  lb.  fleece  when  he  came  to  maturity;  but 
I  was  unfortunate  in  getting  him  home.  He  was 
shipped  in  April,  1848,  but  on  account  of  breaks  in 
the  canal,  and  other  hindrances,  he  was  22  days  on 
his  passage,  and  in  a  small  cage;  he  lost  his  ap])etite, 
got  very  poor,  has  grown  but  little  since,  and  I  fear 
that  he  will  never  be  common  size.  His  first  fleece 
weiged  7  lbs.  14  oz.,  well  washed  on  the  back;  his 
second  weighed  only  7j^  lbs.  I  feared  his  being  so 
dwarfed  would  aflect  his  stock,  but  it  does  not;  his 
lambs  are  large  enough,  and  I  think  tho  best  tliat  I 
ever  saw.  We  had  133  of  his  getting,  and  raised 
130  of  them.     I  paid  Mr.  Atwood  $50  for  him. 

I  cannot  say,  as  Mr.  Ektbrbb  does,  that  I  have 
paid  no  high  prices,  as  I  have  paid  for  two  bucks  $50 
per  head;  for  14  ewes,  $25  per  head;  for  11  ewes, 
$20  per  head;  and  for  some  20  ewe  lambs,  $10  per 
head.  For  five  years  past,  I  have  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expense — calculating  to  have  as  good  a 
flock  of  pure  blood  Merinos  as  could  be  found  any 
where.  R.  B.  —  Burdettj  Tompkins  Co,,  JV.  F., 
^tigtut,  1849. 

Wool  Growiwo  is  becoming  an  extensive  busi- 
ness at  the  West.  We  have  accounts  of  large  and 
profitable  clips,  the  past  season,  in  various  sections 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  other 
western  and  south-western  states. 
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OBHAMEKTAL    FOUNTADIS. 

"  An>l  Id  Iht  DildM  el  Hl%  foasWoa  ilood, 
or  rkbf  >l  inbtUnn  Ihit  on  rarUi  mliht  bH, 

So  pom  ■Dd  IblDlDg  Ihtt  Iht  lilTiT  aaad. 
'IhTDUjEhftier/ chuuiel  rabDloc  (m«  EBl^bt  reo.^^— Brincu. 

Prom  the  time  when  r  "  river  went  out  of  EAen  to 
water  the  garden'' — that  earliest  and  beat  of  gardens, 
in  which  ?rew  "every  tree  that  waa  pleaaknt  to  the 
Bight  and^Md  for  faod" — running  water  baa  conati- 
tuted  an  important  feature  in  ornamental  gardening. 
Aithough  the  lliill  of  man  has  been  exerted  to  its 
nlmoBt  In  devising  meiaa  to  adorn  and  beautifv  the 
garden  apil  park,  that  akill  and  exertion  has  produced 
ntitliing  that  imparts  such  lire,  such  a  sense  of  svTn- 
patfay  and  ciiniFaiiionship,  as  the  sight  and  sound  of 
moving  waters.  In  the  trees  we  hear  the  voice  of 
nature  loud  and  deep— the  vhouting  of  the  tempest  in 
their  lofty  tops — and  foci  its  sublimitj:  or  its  shrill 
solemn  voice  in  the  Sire,  depressing  us  witb  a  feeling 
of  lonelinesH.  But  in  the  moving  and  rippling  of 
waters  there  is  a  spirituality — an  angel's  voice — 
that  soothes  the  feelings  of  the  beholder,  and  gives 
life  and  pleasure  to  all  within  the  sphere  of  its 
attraction.  Take  from  the  above  garden  view  the 
rounTjiin.  and  how  tame  and  lifeleas  it  will  appear 
— the  matter  without  the  mind,  the  body  without  the 
soul.  Running  water  in  the  form  of  cascades  or 
jets  not  only  gives  animation  to  the  scenery,  but  in 
warm  climatea  is  almost  indispensable,  as  well  from 
the  refreshing  sense  which  the  sight  of  running 
water  always  affijrds,  as  from  the  actual  coolness 
It  diffutes  around. 

FOUNTAINS— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.     . 

Artificial  fountsins  and  jets  are  of  great  antiquity, 
and  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  who 
■bowed  the  greatest  akill  in  their  design  and  decora- 
tion. Sometimes  the  pipes  terminate  in  statues  of 
men,  women,  animals,  birds,  fiehee  and  gods,  and 


from  them  tbeflnid  spootod  high  in  the  air. 
Various  automata  were  often  put  in  motion 
by  mechanism  concealed  in  the  ba-ie  or 
pedcittttl.  The  water  itsuing  from  these 
founlains  was  perfumed  on  particular  oc- 
casions. This  fact  is  alluded  to  by  Lacan 
in  the  following  passage: 

M  0010^  i«r.i  pi"i^a''cbBj.*o.'u  r-a 

At''Q.'R-"ti>nlboujii»l"raff"B'cii™ii(l»w, 

For  the  last  century  the  taste  for  water- 
works has  been  on  the  decline.  The 
manufacture  of  fountains  of  catt  iron, 
recently  commenced,  and  the  tow  price  at 
which  they  are  now  furnished  of  the  most 
beautiful  patterns,  is  favorablp  to  their 
general  introduction  to  public  favor.  The 
beautiful  Hpecimen  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article  costs  ^fi,  and  the  aoe 
the  next  page  9^5.  We  would  advise 
none  to  be  frightened,  however,  even  a' 
this  expense,  as  we  will  tell  them  in  thi 

Cper  place  how  to  make  a  fountain  st 
utiful  as  to  be  worthy  the  notice  of  all, 
and  yet  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the 
means  of  the  poorest. 

We  know  of  no  part  of  ornamental 
gardening  so  sadly  M^lected  in  thin  land, 
and  while  such  an  increasing  interest  is 
manifested  by  our  countrymen  for  improving  and 
embellishing  their  homen,  we  hope  the  ruuHTAin — 
BO  simple — so  beautiful — so  gratefur  to  almost  every 
sense — will  not  be  forgotten.  Every  village  favorably 
situated  for  water  should  have  its  public  fountain. 
We  know  of  many  in  this  section  of  country  where 
fountains  could  be  kept  constautly  playing,  without 
expense  or  trouble,  when  once  constructed, 

MODE  Af  construction  AND  COST. 


Mahi  are  deterred  from  conitructing  fountains 
from  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  ta  expense,  a  notion 
that  a  great  quantity  of  water  la  needed,  and  igno- 
rance of  the  proper  mode  of  construction.  It  shall 
be  my  object  to  present  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  a 
little  light  on  this  subjecL  To  those  who  hate  a 
natural  head  of  water,  the  directions  will  be  applicable 
with  the  exception  of  the  water-butt  or  cistern,  and 
they  will  also  be  saved  the  trouble  of  raising  water. 

Place  a  barrel  near  your  well  or  at  some  place 
convenient  for  filling,  and  at  a  corsl  lerable  elevation. 
It  should  be  out  of  sight — as  behind  a  wall  (as  seen 
in  above  figure,}  or  over  an  arbor,  or  enmnier-houso, 
h'd  by  vines  and  creepers  —  and  having  a  Isad 
^ipe  from  the  bottom  leading  to  the  |  lace  designed 
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for  the  fouDtftin.     In  the  preceding  disgnini 
A  is  Kction  of  will,  B  butt,  C  lead  pipe 
under  ground.     Place  the  pipe  low  enough 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  fmst,  -and  aa  Etraignt 
aa   poasiblc,   aa   all   e!bon-g   ajid   bendinn 
diminish  the  force  of  the  vator.     The  height 
of  a  jet  docs  not  depend  upon  the  quantjtj 
of  water,   hut  upon  the  height  of  the  head 
or  barrel.     By   having  the  jet  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  the  atream  of  water 
is  lengthened;  for  if  there   was  a  de^i?n  of 
two  foet,  or  any  other  height,  it  would  te  so 
much  taken  from  the  heiglit  of  water.     Tho 
rliio  can  be  added  to  by  sinking  the  ground 
into  a  hollow  around  the  fountain.      Tho 
pipe  at  the  fountain  end  must  be  contracted 
to  one-fiiurth  its  slue,  and  a  tube  of  a  few 
incliea  in  length  attached,  and  the  water  will 
rise  nearly  as  high  as  the  head.     The  barrel 
can  be  filled  by  a.  force-pump,  or  in  any  way 
prcfiirrcd.     In   preparing   the   baaiii   for  a 
fountain — first,  ohoone  a  location  either  in 
the  garden  or  in  the  "/awn"  or  "yard"  in 
front  of  jour  house;  drive  a  stake  for  the 
center,  and   with  a  line  and  stick  sweep  a 
circle  the  size  you  wish  the  basin — take  out 
the  ground  from  the  center  outward,  forming 
a  basin  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep.      The 
earth   taken   out  ahould  bo   removed,  as  > 
raised  bank  around  a  fountain  does  not  im- 
prove it.     By  cutting  the  circle  through  the 
turf  you  will  have  a  handsome  grass  edge  around ' 
the  basin.     The  bottom  and  aidos  may  be  lined  with 
water  cement,  which   will  be  but  a  trifling  expense. 
In  using  cement,  mix  ooe-thlrd  clear   coarse   aand 
with  it,  and  put  it  on  with  a  trowel,  having  first 
rammed  tho  ground  hard.      Next  ^et  clean   while 
pebbles  to  cover  the  inside  of  the  hasin,  and  surround 
the  pipe  with  stonee,  no  matter  how  rough,  in  tlie 
ahape  of  •  cone,  something  like  the  pile  of  rocks 
forming  the  base  of  the  above  figure. 

About  twenty-five  gallons  of  water  a  day  is  suffi- 
cient to  supply  such  a  fountain,  and  as'it  can  be 
rttopped  at  any  time  by  simply  turning-  a  cock,  which 
must  be  placed  in  the  pipe,  it  need  not  play  in  cool 
or  stormy  weather,  and  only  at  such  times  as  may 
suit  the  convenience  or  taste  of  the  owner.  In  this 
way  a  very  smal]  amount  of  water  will  answer. 

In  regard  to  the  coax — to  the  man  who  has  a  little 
time  on  his  hands,  and  a  little  wits  in  his  head,  the 
coat  of  the  pipe  will  be  the  principal  expense.  Lead 
pipe  one  inch  iu  diameter,  which  is  the  proper  size 
fora  Kmall  fountain,  can.be  purchased  for  !obb  than 
a  shilling  a  foot;  so  if  the  water  has  to  be  conducted 
forty  feet  the  cost  will  be  but  {RS.  If  the  beautiful 
little  design  above  is  added  the  expense  will  be  in- 
creased #15 — tho  price  charged  for  the  fountain. 
WATER    JOKES. 

In  concluding  this  article  perhaps  we  could  not 
do  better  than  to  give  the  following  from  Cham- 
bers' Edinburgh  Journal,  showing  how  completely 
water  is  under  the  control  of  man,  how  willingly  it 
does  his  bidding,  and  odniiniaters  alike  to  his  wealth 
or  amusement,  when  he  rightly  understands  the  laws 
by  which  it  ia  governed. 

"At  Easlon,  in  Oxfordahire,  in  the  gardana  of  ■ 
certain  worshipful  gentleman,  are  the  most  artistic 
water  ingenuitiea  it  has  been  our  lot  to  meet  a  de- 
scription of  as  existing  in  this  country.    Tbey  even 


drew  down  tho  marked  approbation  of  royalty  itself. 
On  approaching  the  spot,  a  venerable  hermit  rose 
from  the  ground,  and  after  entertaining  us  with 
a  "  neat  and  appropriate  speech,"  sank  down  again 
like  a  Jack-ln-a-boz.  There  was  a  small  rocky 
island  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  which  was  full  of  watery 
tricks.  The  visitor  was  politely  invited  to  walk  up 
and  view  this  spot;  and  after  satisfying  his  curiosity 
and  proceeding  to  walk  down  again,  the  fountaineer 
would  bob  down,  turn  a  cock,  and  send,  we  dare  not 
say  bow  many,  jeU  if  cow  flying  on  all  sides  of  the 
victim,  one  atream  having  for  its  object  his  legs, 
another  his  loins,  another  his  head.  After  this  funny 
reception,  he  was  conducted  to  look  at  a  spaniel 
hunting  a  duck  by  the  force  of  water;  the  automata 
diving  and  pursuing  each  other  by  turns.  Beyond 
was  the  grotto:  a  hedge  of  sparkling  jets  of  water 
rose  from  the  ground  to  guard  it,  mimic  cascade* 
foamed  down  its  tiny  cataracts,  and  countless 
atresma  shot  up,  and  appeared  to  Iom)  themselves  by 
being  caught  in  their  return,  and  not  t-uilkred  to  fall 
down  again.  Here  too,  a  nightingale  discoursed 
very  liquid  music,  and  an  arched  jet  of  water  played 
with  one  another,  and  now  auii  then  with  the  visitor, 
alt  hope  of  egress  being  destroyed  by  the  sudden 
pouring  down  a  heavy  rain  in  tho  doorway.  The 
sport  this  caused  was  thought  to  be  well  worth  the 
wetting.  Probably  the  magnificent  gardens  at 
Chatsworth  are  the  only  places  where  anything  at 
all  similar  to  the  above  is  now  to  be  foand.  Thero 
are  some  practical  wet  jokea  even  here;  and  country 
bumpkins  in  their  native  innocence,  may  be  found 
willing  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  weeping  tree.  This 
visit  is  never  repeated." 

ng  nniole  hu  hera- 
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reiland  vbIds  id  iu  page),  we  gladly 

a  mgular  contributor  to  the  Farmer. 


gnrauLAB  movtaj^ty  amovq  sheep.— htquirt. 

ME88B8.  Editors: — I  have  a  mystery  that  I  can- 
not solve  in  faim  operations,  and  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  some  of  your  wool-growing  correspon- 
dents, thinking  perhaps  some  of  them  may  have  had 
luck  of  the  "«im«  sort"  On  the  16th  of  July,  at 
evening,  I  turned  a  flock  of  sheep,  bucks  and  weth- 
ers, from  a  grassy  fallow  of  thirty  acres — the  flock 
not  being  large  enough  to  ke^p  the  grass  down. 
The  next  day  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  I  tume^  in  about  120 
ewes  and  80  lambs.  On  the  18th  they  were  seen, 
and  turned  out  about  sunset,  28  ewes  having  died  in 
about  30  Hours.  I  have  been  unable,  as  well  as  all 
my  neighbors,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  death. 
No  poisonous  plant  could  be  found,  and  the  idea  of 
poison  seemed  unreasonable,  as  the  first  flock  had 
been  confined  to  the  same  field  for  some  three  or  four 
weeks  previous,  and  were  again  put  in  about  two 
weeks  after — ^not  an  individual  manifesting  the  least 
symptoms  of  disease. 

The  ewes  had  been  kept  in  a  field  about  one-half 
in  fallow,  the  other  half  in  clover,  good  feed,  and  all 
the  sheep  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  They  were 
immediately  turned  back  to  the  clover  field,  and  no 
siffns  of  disease  have  been  seen  since  they  were 
taken  from  the  field  ofdetUk.  The  dead  were  found 
scattered  promiscuously  over  the  field,  most  of  them 
remaining  in  a  position  of  rest,  with  their  feet  under 
them.  I  am  unable  to  describe  the  symptoms  or  the 
efl^ts  of  the  disease  upon  the  body,  as  none  of  them 
were  examined.  There  were  no  visible  signs  of 
diarrhoea,  or  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose.  I 
can  find  no  disease  described  by  any  author  that  I 
have  yet  read,  that  rages  with  such  fearful  mortality. 
If  any  of  your  numerous  readers  have  had  anv  such 
expmefice,«and  ascertained  any  cause^  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  them,  through  the  Farmer,  if  you  can 
spare  a  comer,  Norman  J,  Kbllooo.— .^uon,  A*. 
F.,  Augwtj  1849. 

Warts  oh  Cows*  Tbats. — We  give  the  following 
from  **  Allen's  Domestic  Animals,"  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  on  die  subject  by  a  subscriber  to  the  Farmer 
at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  :— 

Warts  are  of  two  kinds;  the  first,  on  the  outer 
skin,  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  camphorated 
olive  oil.  The  others  penetrate  into  the  flesh,  and 
may  be  removed  by  a  ligature  of  fine  twine,  or  silk, 
or  india-rubber  drawn  into  a  string,  and  tied  tightly 
around  the  wart,  which  falls  off  in  a  few  days. 

Remedies. — Nitrate  of  silver,  ( lunar  caustic,)  ap- 
plied to  the  wart,  will  remove  i^  but  it  produces  a 
sore. 

Apply  a  strong  wash  of  alum. 

Rub  with  the  juice  of  milk-weed. 

Poultice  with  grated  carrot. 

Cut  off  the  wart  with  sharp  scissors,  when  the 
cow  is  dry.    It  will  bleed  little,  and  soon  heal. 

Sorb  Tbats  may  be  healed  by  rubbing  with  goose 
oil,  cream,  new  milk;  or  make  the  same  applications 
for  it  as  for  caked  bag.  The  bag  and  teats  should 
be  well  cleansed  with  warm  soft  water,  if  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  ointment. 

The  following  application  is  recommended  by 
Youatt:  One  ounce  of  yellow  wax  and  three  of 
lard;  melt  together,  and  when  cooling  rub  in  one 
quarter  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  a  drachm  of  alum 
finely  powdered. — lo. 


oattZjB  trade  of  the  west. 


An  interesting  account  of  the  cattle  trade  of  the 
Western  States,  especially  that  portion  of  it  which 
centers  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  Obio^  is  given  in  the 
annexed  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  MANsnBLo's  letters 
to  the  Cincinnati  Atlas.  Though  a  verv  important 
branch  of  our  productive  industry,  the  modus  operandi 
of  this  business  is  not  generally  understood.  It  is, 
however,  conducted  with  much  svstem,  and  is  yearly 
becoming  of  greater  extent  and  importance.  Mr. 
M.  says: — 

'<  While  at  Yellow  Springs,  I  saw  a  fine  drove  of 
cattle,  which  were  driven  from  the  Wabash.  I  was 
told  that  about  twenty-five  thousand  head  a  year 
passed  that  point — that  being  a  common  route  from 
Illinois  and  Missouri  to  the  grazing  lands  of  Madison 
and  Fayette.  This  is  an  immense  business,  and 
employs  four  classes  of  persons. 

1.  The  raiser  of  cattle,  who  sells  his  animals  at 
one  or  two  years  old,  or  even  three,  to  the  grazer. 
The  raisers  are  chiefly  in  the  great  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois, Missouri  and  Iowa. 

2.  The  grazers  are  chiefly  the  owners  or  renters 
of  the  great  pastures  of  Madison,  Fayette  and  Union 
counties,  Ohio. 

3.  The  cattle  feeder,  (who  is  the  com  raiser,)  who 
tskes  the  cattle  in  the  autumn,  and  feeds  them  on 
com  till  they  are  fat  enough  for  the  markets  of  the 
Atlantic  cities.  Sometimes  two  of  these  occupations 
are  united,  but  not  often. 

4.  The  fourth  class  of  business  which  arises  out 
of  the  cattle  trade,  is  that  of  the  banker,  who  ftir- 
nishes  the  funds.  The  banks  of  Chillicothe^  Circle- 
ville,  Columbus,  and  Xenia,  taken  together,  do  more 
of  this  sort  of  business  than  any  other.  It  is  the 
most  profitable  banking  business  done  in  the  State. 
The  cattle  trader  about  to  buy  a  drove  of  cattle  to 
fat  with  his  com,  applies  to  the  bank  for  a  loan. 
For  this  he  enves  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Philadelphia 
or  Now  Yora,  at  four  months,  which  the  bank  dis- 
counts— ^receiving  the  funds  when  the  cattle  are  sold, 
and  getting  both  interest  and  exchange,  which  brings 
the  profit  to  about  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  cattle  feeder  receives  the  notes  of 
the  bank,  which  are  paid  to  the  grazer,  who  pays 
them  out  for  cattle  through  the  entire  Western 
States.  In  this  manner,  the  circulation  of  the  bank 
is  kept  out.  These  transactions  are  as  truly  com- 
mei;fyal  and  safe  as  they  can  be  possibly  made;  for 
they  are  all  based  on  the  actual  sales  of  cattle  in  the 
Atlantic  cities.  I  suspect  the  sales  of  cattle  in  the 
counties  of  Ross,  Pickaway,  Franklin,  Madison  and 
Fayette,  amount  to  near»  million  of  dollars,  and 
which,  therefore,  supply  that  amount  of  bills  of  ex- 
change." 


-  «y%^h^%^hi^k^b^k^- 


Effbct  of  Salt  ow  Whbat.  —  The  Rochester 
American,  of  a  recent  date,  says:  —  Some  of  our 
readers  may  recollect  that  last  fall  we  mentioned  an 
experiment  made  by  Mr.  John  Park,  of  Gates,  by 
sowing  a  barrel  of  salt  to  an  acre  upon  a  srummer 
fallow.  The  ground  was  plowed  once  the  preceding 
fall,  plowed  again  in  May,  and  salt  sowed  tnereon  as 
above;  and  afterwards  plowed  twice  before  seeding. 
On  the  1st  and  2d  of  September,  wheat  was  sown, 
two  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  crop  has  just  been 
harvested,  and  Mr.  P.  is  confident  will  yield  40 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  berry  he  considers  equal 
to  the  finest  English  wheat. 
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Spirit  of  tJ)e  ^Ifiricnlttiral  ^xtBS. 
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Test  for  good  Limkstohs.— The  best  lime  for  ogricul- 
lural  parposea  m  that  which  is  lightest,  whitest,  and  softest 
to  the  touch;  the  purest  and  strongest  lime  is  always  found 
the  lightest.  If  then  by  calcination  limestone  loses  much  of 
its  weight  by  the  process:  if  the  lime-shells  are  extremely 
light,  and  require,  for  slacking  them  fully,  a  large  portion  of 
water;  if  they  are  a  considerable  time  before  they  be^in  to 
fall;  if,  during  the  process  of  burnins,  the  limestone  is  not 
disposed  to  run,  or  become  vitrilied;  if  it  increases  very 
much  in  bulk  by  slaking,  and  the  lime  is  of  a  pure  white, 
and  fine  and  light  to  the  touch,  it  may  be  set  down  as  very 
good,  and  should  be  used  in  preference  to  other  lime  not 
possessing  tho  same  qualities. — English  Paptr, 

Drill  Hosbakort.  — At  one  of  the  celebrated  sheep- 
shearings  tluit  used  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  which  hundreds  congregated 
and  remained  for  days  together,  he  mentioned  a  fact  that  is 
not  generally  alluded  to,  as  beinc  founded  on  the  observa- 
tion and  practice  of  his  manager,  Mr.  Bloikie,  a  mnn  of  great 
sagacity.  It  was  that  a  field  with  a  southern  aspect,  if  rich, 
should  be  drilled  north  and  south;  but  if  drt,  and  in  want 
uf  shade,  should  be  drilled  east  and  west.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that^  in  the  latter  case,  the  crop  would  shade  the  land  from 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  counteract  the  eflfect  of  drought. 

Potato KS  \s  India. — The  potatoes  from  Bombay,  Dar- 
jeelini;.  and  Cherm  Poonjee  seed,  were  wonderfully  fine 
and  healthy,  and  to  enable  tho  public  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  state  of  perfection  this  grand  and  staple  vegetable  has 
been  brought  to  in  this  district,  it  is  here  recorded  that  40 
potatoes  out  of  one  garden  weighed  20  lbs.  The  skin  of  all 
delicately  white  and  fine,  and  every  potato  free  from  knots. 
— Jcwnial  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
India,  May,  1848. 

Wool  Growing  in  Wkstkrh  PtKKSTLVAjriA.  —  The 
amount  of  wool  annually  grown  in  Washington  county 
exceeds  one  million  pounds.'  In  1847,  according  to  the 
Washington  Reporter,  the  clip  averaged  40  cents  per  pound, 
and  brought /otir  hoidred  thotuand  doUm's  !  During  the  last 
year  the  average  price  was  not  so  great,  and,  perhaps,  will 
not  bo  so  neat  this  year.  The  most  of  the  wool  grown  in 
this  State  is  of  very  fine  quality,  and  some  of  it,  |vobably, 
the  finest  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  farmers  of 
Washington,  especiall)r,  have  taken  great  nains,  and  spared 
no  expense,  in  improving  their  stock.  The  average  price 
of  the  clip  this  year  may  not  go  above  30  cants  per  pound; 
but  many  farmers  who  have  cnoice  flocks  ore  holding  on  to 
their  clips,  and  asking  from  50  to  60  cents  per  pound. 

Besides  the  wool  grown  in  that  vicinity,  Washington  is 
the  depot  for  a  great  deal  of  the  wool  grown  iiMhe  adioining 
counties  of  this  State,  and  the  bordering  counties  of  Ohio, 
which  is  brought  tiiither  for  sale.—Ai.  paper, 

Vermont  and  Wucoksin  Sbkkp. — Timothy  Underwood, 
of  Hardwick,  has  had  this  year  from  his  entire  flock  of  fifteen 
ewes,  twenty-nine  lambs — all  having  had  twins  but  one; 
twenty-eight  of  them  are  alive  and  doine  well— one  *~ — ' — 


le  haidng 
,—N^th 


frozen  to  death.     Wisconsin  papers  please  copy. 
(R)  8t€tr, 

The  Wankeaha  (Wisconsin)  Democrat  checkmates  the 
Vermont  man  thus: 

"That's  nothing.  Jeremiah  Older,  of  this  county,  has 
this  year  from  his  flock  of  five  ewes  and  seven  bucks, 
Kvenieen  Iambs,  and  none  of  them  were  firosen  to  death. 
Will  the  North  Star  please  copy?" 

Cotton  Mattrkssks.— Jlaving  been  applied  to  several 
tiroes  durinc  this  warm  weather  for  information  respeeting 
the  mode  ofmaking  cotton  mattresses,  we  think  it  would  be 
proper  to  republish  an  article  on  the  subject,  which  was  in 
the  Farmer  last  summer,  as  follows: 

First  Cost  of  Cotton  Mattresses.  Thirty  lbs.  of  cotton,  at 
eight  cents  per  lb.,  |2  40;  twelve  yards  of  ticking  at  a  shil- 
ling a  yard,  |2;  labor,  thread,  4co.,  ^.,  $275  more,  making 
a  total  of  |7  15. 

Mode  of  BSaking,  Take  layers  of  cotton  batting,  and 
place  them  between  envelops  of  calico  or  muslin.  An  im- 
provement has  been  suggested  of  gumming  or  glazing  each 
side  of  these  layers,  as  wadding  for  cloaks  is  preparra.    A 

Ctent  has  been  taken  out  for  making  them  with  a  layer  of 
ir  between  the  battings;  whether  it  is  much  of  an  im- 
provement,  we  cannot  teil.— Ifeaie  Farmer. 


Profits  or  Fariqng.— The  July  number  of  tho  Americnn 
Farmer  contains  a  highly  interesting  communication  on 
the  above  named  subject,  from  Edmund  Ruflin,  Esq.,  of 
Virginia,  author  of  a  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  work 
on  '*  Calcareous  Manures,"  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished practical  farmers  in  the  Ancient  Dominion.  Suc- 
cessful in  all  his  own  efforts  in  the  renovation  of  old 
exhausted  lands,  Mr.  R/s  experience  is  the  more  authorita- 
tive, as  well  as  interesting;  and  his  account  is  a  very 
cncouraginfir  one  of  the  prolit  that  may  be  actually  realized 
in  the  intelligent  piu^uit  of  those  rural  occupations,  which, 
in  other  rcsflccti,  are  known  to  yield  suoh  goodly  returns  of 
health,  independence,  and  happiness.  Mr.  RufHn  gives  the 
results  of  Jii»  farming  operations  for  five  yean,  the  profit  and 
loss  account  of  whicn  ii  as  follows:  For  the  first  year,  ther? 
was  a  small  loss  of  27-lOOths  per  cent;  second  year,  n 
net  profit  of  8.16  per  cent.;  third  year,  a  profit  of  lH.Bi  per 
cent.;  fourth  year  a  profit  of  22.86  per  cent;  fifth  year,  a 
profit  of  20.10  per  cent.  The  average  profit  for  the  whole 
five  yean  years  was  nearly  13  per  cent.;  and  all  this  exclu- 
sive of  the  enhanced  value  of  the  property  from  improve- 
ment of  soil,  &r.,  &c.  We  suppose  it  is  not  every  uurmer 
who  Qan  do  so  well  as  this;  but  industry,  intelligence,  and 
business  habits  and  principles,  always  command  success  in 
town  and  country. — PldlakelpMa  North  American. 

English  Shows. — The  agricultural  show  at  Southampton 
was  a  remarkable  occasion.  I  met  a  number  of  Americans 
on  the  ground,  ond  was  told  that  there'were  several  othcn 
looking  for  me;  but  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  one, 
unless  by  mere  accident.  There  were  a  great  many  fiirmen' 
wives  and  dau^htera,  as  well  as  a  great  many  of  the  noblesse, 
in  the  yards,  inspecting  the  implements  and  cattle,  with 
catalogues  in  their  hands,  and  showing  the  remarkable 
points  of  the  animals,  with  as  much  skill  and  sagacity  as  if 
they  had  boon  experienced  breeden  of  five  stock;  some  of 
them  are,  and  al^o  oompctiton  fw  the  premiums.  One  of 
the  largest  exhibitors  of  farming  implements,  was  a  woman 
who  had  succeeded  to  her  deceased  ousband's  concerns,  and 
manages  a  large  establishment  with  much  success. 

The  English  women  and  ladies,  to  their  praise  be  it  spo- 
ken, while  they  are  as  for  fVom  anything  indelicate  as  any 
persons  I  have  seen,  havo  no  sickly  appreciation  of  modesty, 
nnd  do  not  die  at  once  at  the  sight  of  a  cow  or  a  bull.  The 
show  occupied  four  days.  On  Tuesday,  was  .the  trial  of 
implements;  on  Wednesday,  was  the  exhibition  of  imple- 
ments and  machinery;  on  Thursday,  the  exhibition  of  cattle 
and  implements;  and  on  Friday,  the  public  sale.  Half  a 
crown  was  required  for  admission  to  the  yards^  fix>m  Wed- 
nesday to  Thuraday  noon,  and  after  that  a  shilling;  and  the 
sum  received  for  admission,  during  those  days,  was  £3,000, 
or  $15,000. — Colman^s  European  Life  and  Manners. 

A  Coiv  worth  BAYiivG. — Mr.  George  B.  Brinkerhofl*,  of 
Owasco,  made  from  one  cow,  five  yean  old  the  post  spring, 
18  lbs.  2  oz.  of  butter  for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  June 
30th.  This  quantity  she  averages  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. The  summer  she  was  three  years  old,  she  made  18 
pounds  per  week,  and  she  would  have  made  more  for  the 
above  week,  but  for  the  foct  that  three  of  the  very  hottest 
days  of  the  season  were  included  in  it.  In  flavor  and  color, 
it  was  equal  to  any  we  ever  ate,  and  we  doubt  if  it  be 
excelled  by  the  eeleonted  Orange  county  butter.  The  cow 
can  be  bought  for  |100. — Auhtm  JoumaL 

Bloated  Cattle. — A  friend  of  oun,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  a  penon  of  much  oboervaiion,  and,  withal,  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  management  of  neat  cattle, 
infbmis  us  taat  he  once  noticed  one  of  his  young  cattle 
much  bloated,  evidently  in  great  agony,  and  groaning 
loudly  at  every  breath.  His  fint  movement  was  to  cut  off  a 
small  portion  of  her  tail.  He  then  administered  a  strong 
dose  or  thorough  wort,  with  a  small  quantity  of  tansy,  which 
immediately  started  .the  wind;  a  second  bottle  was  then 
poured  down,  and  the  animal  turned  into  the  yard,  and 
driven  briskly  about  for.  a  few  minutes^  when  the  bloat 
wholly  disappeared,  and  the  animal  was  in  a  short  time  as 
well  and  heart v  as  ever.  This  is  a  very  simple  remedy, 
and  we  have  frequently  heard  othen  assert,  generally,  if 
not  always,  an  efficient  one. — Maine  Farmer. 

CiDER.~Here  is  a  recipe  worth  to  ianiien  the  price  of  our 
paper  for  a  year:  "  Take  a  pint  of  pulverized  charcoal  and 
put  it  in  a  small  cotton  bag,  and  then  put  it  into  a  barrel  of 
new  cider,  and  the  dder  will  never  ferment,  never  contain 
any  intoxicating  quality,  and  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  more 
palatable  it  beoomes." 
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HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMExNT. 

EDITED   BY   P.    BARRY. 

Skvkral  communicatiuns,  and  answers  to  corres- 
pondents, intended  for  this  department,  are  necessarily 
deferred  until  next  month. 

STBAWBERBIES. 


Thk  interest  felt  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  fruit  is  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  Evidences  of  this  are  to  be  found  in 
the  multitude  of  inquiries  daily  made  with  regard  to 
the  merits  of  particular  sorts,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
demand  that  exists  for  plants  of  such  as  prove  to  be 
Jirsl  rale.  Soils,  seasons,  climates,  &cc.,  have  great 
eiiect  upon  the  quality  and  productiveness  of  all  soils 
of  fruit,  and  the  strawberry  in  particular;  hence,  we 
find  the  most  opposite  and  contradictory  statements 
and  opinions,  from  respectable  and  reliable  sources, 
respecting  the  merits  of  certain  varieties.  Besides 
the  influences  we  have  already  alluded  to,  individual 
tastes  and  partialities,  and,  we  may  add,  prejudices, 
contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  these  diiferences 
of  opinion.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
cultivators  are  just  about  as  much  united  on  the 
question  of  the  individual  merit  of  varieties,  as  they 
were,  for  a  long  time,  on  the  sexval  question,  which, 
fortunately,  seems  now  to  be  pretty  well  determined. 
For  instance:  if  a  person,  whom  we  will  suppose 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  varieties,  wishes 
to  make  a  selection,  and  will  turn  to  the  horticultural 
journals,  and  the  proceedings  of  societies,  he  will 
find  that,  at  Boston,  Mr.  Hovrt  maintains  that  his 
seedlings,  the  "Hovey's  Seedling"  and  the  "Boston 
Pine,"  are  superior  to  any  others.  Prom  Cincinnati, 
the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  says:  — 
"Ot/r  old  Hudson  still  stands  unrivaled,  Mr.  £i.liot, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  says :  "  I  regard  the  variety  known 
as  the  *Wiiley'  superior  in  all  respects  for  general 
cultivation."  Mr.  Downing  has  expressed  his  par- 
tiality for  the  BlcKk  Prince,  At  Albany,  the  first 
premium  was  awarded,  at  the  late  exhibitions,  to 
Burros  JVeto  Pine,  it  being  pronounced  the  best 
exhibited,  all  its  good  qualities  considered.  At 
Rochester,  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  any  note  have 
been  tested;  and,  if  we  understiind  correctly -the 
opinion  of  cultivators,  it  is  that  Burr's  JSTew  Pine  is 
the  best  strawberry, — ^being  hardy,  productive,  good 
size,  and  fine  flavored.  Hovey's  Seedling  is  a 
splendid,  large  fruit;  and  when  a  dish  of  &em  is 
presented,  picked  specimens,  they  usually  carry  off 
the  premium;  but  this  is  by  no  moans  a  test  of  the 
real  value  of  a  variety  for  general  cultivation.  In 
1848,  at  tlie  exhibition  in  Rochester,  the  premium 
was  awarded  to  Hovey's  Seedling,  as  being  the  best 
anart,  —  but  there  were  other  varieties,  such  as 
Burr's  JVew  Pine,  Black  Prince,  and  SwainsUme 
Seedlingy  higher  flavored  and  finer  in  quality  than 
Hovey's;  but  there  was  not  a  quart  of  any  of  them, 
and  therefore  they  were  excluded.  At  the  late  exhi- 
bition, the  first  and  second  premiums  for  the  best 
dishes  were  awarded  to  Hovels  SeedUng,  Dr. 
Batnk,  of  Alexandria,  D'.  C,  an  extensive  cultivator, 
writes  in  the  last  number  of  Hovey's  Magazine,  that 
"Hovey's  Seedling  stands  yet  unrivaled.** 

The  cultivators  of  this  place,  who  are  capable  of 
judging,  and  have  tested  all  the  leading  sorts,  side 


by  side,  under  the  same  culture  and  management  and 
on  the  same  soil,  agree  in  pronouncing  the  Ijarge 
Early  Scarlet  as  the  most  profitable  under  all  the 
circumstances  for  market  purposes.  It  is  very  hardy, 
always  bears  a  large  crop,  and,  tliough  not  first  rate 
in  quality,  finds  ready  sale.  Burros  A^ew  Pint  is  as 
large,  nearly  as  productive,  and  far  superior  in  flavor. 
Tlie  Rival  Hudson  (Burr's.)  is  hardy  and  prolific, 
firm,  and  excellent  for  preserving.  Mr.  Warnkr, 
of  this  place)  pronounces  it  a  most  valuable  variety. 
We  think  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  cultivators 
if  horticultural  committees  would  examine  straw- 
berries in  the  beds,  and,  before  awarding  premiums, 
consider  all  their  properties. 

For  small  collections,  we  cannot  err  in  recom- 
mending Burr's  New  Pine,  Boston  Pine,  Hovey's 
Seedling,  Large  .Early  Scarlet,  Rival  Hudson,  and 
Bishop's  Orange.  A  few  of  the  Monthly  Alpines 
might  be  added:  for  a  smaller  collection,  we  would 
recommend  Burr's  JVew  Pine,  Large  Early  Scarlet 
and  Hovejfs  Seedling,  The  Scarlet  should  be  mixed 
with  the  others  to  impregnate  them.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  whatever  kinds  be  culti- 
vated, they  must  have  rich,  deop  and  mellow  soil. 
The  long  continued  drouth  we  have  had  here  has 
prevented  the  growth  of  young  plants,  and  rendered 
planting  up  to  tliis  time  impossible.  Recent  rains, 
however,  have  brought  both  plants  and  soil  to  a 
proper  state,  and  all  through  this  month  beds  may  be 
made  —  later,  we  would  not  advise.  For  directions 
in  detail,  we  can  now  only  refer  to  past  volumes  of 
the  Farmer,  or  to  other  works  that  may  be  at  hand. 
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JJlTB  oherbies. 


Wb  are  inclined  to  pronounce  the  BeUe  Magnjfique 
the  best  among  late  Cherries.  We  had  it  this  year 
in  perfection  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  August. 
Fruit  large,  almost  round,  slightly  heart-shaped, 
dark  red,  tender,  juicy,  and  rich  sub-acid.  We  have 
had  it  bear  the  second  year  from  bud  on  Mahaleh 
stock.  The  tree  is  of  slow  growth,  like  the  May 
Duke,  or  even  more  so. 

Carnation^  ripe  last  of  July,  and  first  of  August: 
a  beautiful  and  excellent  Cherry;  slightly  acid,  (less 
so  than  Belle  Magnifique.)  It  seems  to  be  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  sweet  and  acid  varieties. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  dwarfing  on  the  Mahaleb  stock. 

TradescatWs  Black,  or  Elkhom,  is  a  superb  fruit, 
quite  as  large  as  the  'Black  Tartarian,  but  a  month 
later — ^ripening  about  the  Ist  of  August. 

Gridley  is  a  very  valuable  cherry,  in  our  opinion, 
being  an  immense  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  very  hard 
and  fine  for  market.  It  is  called  the  Apple  Cherry 
at  the  east.  The  fruit  is /rich,  having  just  acid 
enough  to  give  sprightliness.  The  tree  is  a  rapid, 
free  grower;  ripe  after  Downer's  Late,  latter  part  of 
July. 


Thb  Fruit  and  Garden  Crofs. — In  this  region 
the  crop  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  is  smaller,  we 
think,  than  we  have  known  it  in  ten  years — owing 
to  the  long  continuance  of  cold  and  wet  weather  af- 
ter the  fruit  had  set.  Plums  are  unusually  plentiful, 
as  far  as  we  have  seen,  and  apricots  have  been  the 
same.  Garden  vegetables  and  flowers  have  suflered 
from  a  drouth  which  prevailed  through  much  of  June, 
all  of  July,  and  part  of  August.  Trees  transplanted 
last  spring  have  eufilered  severely.  Many  that  had 
made  six  inches  and  upwards  of  growth,  have  died  ofll 


! 
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BOBTIOULTUBAL  MATTEBS  IN  OANia>A. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  we  made  a  journey  across  Lake 
Ontario  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lower  Can- 
ada, and  intended  to  notice  some  intereBting  matters 
that  attracted  our  attention  at  the  various  towns  we 
visited  by  the  way.  Indeed,  we  had  notes  pretty 
fully  written  out  for  the  lapt  number,  but  tliey  were 
necessarily  set  aside:  now  many  of  them  are  out  of 
season,  and  we  can  only  extract  a  portion.  We 
cunnot  omit  saying  that  a  more  delightful  mid-sum- 
mer trip  than  this  cannot  be  made.  The  St,  Law- 
rence presents  such  an  exciting  and  charming  variety. 
At  one  place,  it  is  broad  and  placid,  like  a  calm  lake 
— at  another,  narrow  and  fearfully  rapid.  In  one 
place  it  seems  to  be  carrying  you  through  an  old  and 
populous  country  —  houses,  gardens  and  green  fields 
to  the  very  water's  edge.  In  other  places  the  unbro- 
ken forest  only  is  seen,  with  a  rude  canoe,  perhaps, 
darting  over  the  water,  and  you  are  then  reminded  of 
forest  life.  The  "Thousand  Isles,'*  of  which  every 
body  has  heard,  are  alone  worth  a  visit.  They  are 
not  rocky,  forbidding  looking  islands,  but  spots  of 
delightful,  refreshing  verdure,  like  the  outskirts  of  a 
well  kept  park. 

At  Kingston  we  noted  many  interesting  things. 
It  is  unfavorably  situated  for  gardening  purposes; 
generally  speaking,  the  ground  is.  rocky  and  unge- 
nial,  but  on  the  road  leading  along  the  lake  shore, 
where  most  of  the  Government  offices*  and  institu- 
tions are  located,  there  are  many  gentlemen's  resi- 
dences kept  in  elegant  order.  Here  we  saw  some  as 
fine  thorn  hedges  as  we  have  any  where  seen  in 
America.  Three  miles  out  in  this  direction  we 
visited  the  residence  of  the  present  collector  of  the 
port,  Jas.  HopKniK,  Esq.,  who  is  well  known  as 
quite  an  enthusiast  in  gardening  matters.  The 
management  of  his  place  might  serve  well  as  a 
model  for  many.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago  he 
purchased  this  place — 20  acres  of  land,  and  an  old, 
dilapidated  frame  dwelling.  The  ground  about  the 
houFe,  and  between  the  house  and  street,  was  a  bare 
rock — not  a  tree  had  been  planted;  the  whole  afikir, 
judging  from  a  drawing  made  by  Mr.  H.,  presented 
the  most  dreary  and  forbidding  aspect.  Now,  that 
bare  rock  is  a  very  pretty  plantation  of  forest  trees, 
and  a  lawn,  through  which  the  carriage  road  leads 
to  the  house.  The  soil  which  covers  the  rock  was 
taken  from  other  places,  where  excavations  were 
necessan^  and  was  done  gradually  with  the  ordinary 
help  of  the  farm.  The  trees  were  mostly  taken  from 
the  woods,  of  large  size,  but  so  carefully  that  all 
have  grown  well,  and  look  like  a  plantation  of  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  growth.  The  dwelling  has 
been  remodeled.  An  old  verandah  is  converter  into 
a  green-bouse,  now  well  stocked  with  plants;  several 
additions  have  been  made  to  it,  and  all  around  are 
cheap  and  simple  rustic  verandahs,  the  pillars  of  which 
are  garnished  with  climbing  plants  of  various  sorts. 
In  addition  to  the  verandahs  of  the  house  are  several 
little  arbors,  erected  for  comfortable  promenades  in 
hot  weather,  as  well  as  for  protection  to  plants  that 
require  it.  Mr.  H.  showed  us  a  drawing  made  by 
himself,  of  the  place  as  it  now  is,  and  it  really  was  a 
pretty  picture;  and  all  this  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  simplest  and  cheapest  means,  and  this  it  was  that 
chiefly  struck  us.  With  less  taste  it  would  have 
cost  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  have  worked  such  beauty 
and  comfort  out  of  a  very  desert.  Theve  are  thou- 
sands of  persons  all  over  the  country,  who  might,  at 


the  cost  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  work,  effect  wonder- 
ful change  in  their  residences,  and  such  changes  a^ 
would  give  themselves  great  satisfaction  and  be  the 
means  of  inculcating  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  their 
families. 

Montreal,  —  Tho  land  around  this  city,  unlike 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kingston,  is  very  fertile 
and  well  adapted  to  gardening:  indeed,  tho  island  on 
which  Montreal  is  situated,  formed  by  the  St.  I-iaw- 
rence  and  Ottawa  rivers,  has  been  usually  called  the 
^'*  Garden  of  Canada  J^  There  are  some  fine  gardens 
about  the  city,  those  of  private  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
those  connected  with  the  religious  institution.^*,  semi- 
narici?,  fee;  but  gardening  has  been  greatly  retarded 
by  the  continued  agitation  of  violent  opposing  politi- 
cal parties.  Hundreds  of  gentlemen  have,  from  year 
to  year,  been  deterred  from  carrying  out  their  desired 
and  contemplated  improvements.  A  Horticultural 
Society  was  recently  organized,  and  we  believe  is 
tolerably  well  sustained.  At  the  time  of  our  visit, 
vegetation  was  suffering  from  a  severe  drouth.  Be- 
hind the  city  there  is  a  mountain,  some  600  feet  high 
or  upwards,  and  a  drive  around  this  mountain  is 
really  delightful;  no  stranger  can  with  propriety 
dispense  with  it.  The  view  from  its  summit  is 
extremely  grand  and  picturesque — a  charming  pano- 
rama. There  you  look  down  on  the  whole  city  and 
suburbs,  with  its  many  glittering  roofs  and  spires; 
and  see  the  St.  Xjawrence  for  miles  above  and  below 
the  city.  You  see  many  villages  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river;  and,  away,  far  in  the  distance,  the 
mountains  of  Vermont  and  the  northern  part  of  this 
State.  Around  the  base  of  this  mountain,  the  chief 
improvements  in  the  way  of  gardening  seem  to  be 
going  on.  Several  gentlemen  of  taste  have  erected 
themselves  dwellings  here,  and  many  others  are  now 
building,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  fine  situations 
that  are  now  lying  unoccupied  will  be  covered  with 
suburban  dwellings  and  rich  gardens.  Nature  seems 
to  have  intended  the  place  for  such  purposes. 

An  acquaintance  of  ours,  Robert  McKat,  Esq., 
who  has  just  completed  an  elegant  and  commodious 
residence  here,  and  has  his  grounds  already  in  fine 
order,  informed  us  that  the  top  of  his  terrace  in  front 
of  his  house  was  30  feet  higher  than  the  towers  of 
the  Cathedral,  which  are  220  feet  high.  Mr.  McKay 
is  a  sort  of  pioneer  in  this  mountain  settlement.  His 
friends  wondered  what  he  meant  when  he  first  talked 
of  building  here;  but  now  they  know  what  he  meant. 
They  have  seen  how  much  of  beauty  and  of  comfort 
he  has  assembled  around  him  —  what  a  charming 
prospect  and  what  pure  air  he  enjoys  —  and  they  are 
fast  following  him.  The  style  and  finish  of  Mr. 
McKay's  house,  outside  and  in  —  his  grounds,  gar- 
dener's cottage  and  all,  are  in  excellent  taste,  and  if 
we  had  space  now  to  spare,  we  should  speak  of  them 
in  detail,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  ma'y  purpose 
building  or  improving. 

J.  E.  GuiLBAULT,  Esq.,  who  has  for  many  years 
carried  on  the  Gardening  and  Nursery  business  in 
the  city,  has  removed  to  nis  farm  at  Cote  de  J^eigCy 
over  the  mountain.  He  has  a  fine  collection  of 
poultry  there,  and  intends  to  cultivate  trees  and 
plants  as  heretofore. 

The  principal  seed  business  is  carried  on  by  Mr. 
6bo.  SHBPPARn^  who  has  a  fine  establishment  in 
Notre  Dame  street,  and  enjoys  largely,  as  he  deserves^ 
the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Attb^td  to  your  strawberry  beds^  this  month. 
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MAJTAOSMBNT  OF  FBUIT  ^EffiSa 

Tub  annexed  communication,  which  we  extract 
from  the  Auguat  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  touches 
upon  one  or  two  points  on  the  Management  of  Fruit 
Trees,  that  we  conceive  to  be  of  great  'importance 
to  the  cultivators  of  this  country  generally,  but  par- 
ticularly to  the  South  and  South-west.  It  is  well 
luiown  to  those  who  read  the  horticultural  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  that  in  all  the  Western  and  South- 
western States,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Cherry^  on  account  of  the 
bursting  of  the  bark  on  the  trunk  and  large  branches 
of  the  tree.  Prof.  Turkrr,  of  the  Illinois  College, 
has  written  for  the  Horticulturist  and  other  papers, 
some  very  able  and  interesting  articles  on  the  subject, 
that  we  have  intended  to  review  if  we  could  find 
leisure^  His  theory  is,  that  the  corticle  of  the  bark 
is  so  strong  as  to  prevent  the  tree  from  expanding 
in  the  natural  way,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
sap  vessels  become  gorged  with  the  return  sap,  and 
finally  burst  through  the  corticle,  by  mere  mechan- 
ical pressure.  He  proposes  as  a  remedy  for  cherry 
trees  thus  suflbring,  to  peel  off  the  corticle,  or  tough 
outside  bark,  entirely;  and  as  preventives,  '^a  poor 
soil,  low  culture,  and  above  all,  to  allow  all  Uie  limbs 
to  grow  as  nature  indicates,  from  the  ground  up,  so 
as  thereby  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  ratio 
of  the  surface  for  the  descending  sap."  This  is  Prof, 
Turner's  theory.  We  cannot  adopt  it  without  great 
modification. 

The  idea  of  trees  being  hide-bound  is  old  enou||h, 
to  be  sure,  and  scoring  and  skinning  them,  too,  has 
been  practiced  time  out  of  mind — but  we  do  not 
believe  in  either  the  cause  or  the  cure.  Nor  can 
we  advise  with  Prof.  Turnbr,  "  poor  soil  and  low 
culture;"  but  we  unite  with  him  heartily  in  recom- 
mending that  form  or  mode  of  culture  that  allows 
the  trees  to  branch  low — and  this  we  recommended 
long  before  Prof.  Turitbr's  articles  appeared.  By 
referring  to  the  volume  of  this  paper  for  1847,  page 
196,  in  some  notes  of  a  tour  we  were  then  making 
in  the  Western  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  notic^ 
this  malady  of  the  cherry  tree,  and  wrote  as  follows: 

"  We  suggest  u  a  remedy,  that  the  trees  be  not  pruned  up 
ms  they  utucUly  are,  but  be  allowed  to  branch  out  near  the 
ground.  The  trunk  will  be  thai  protected,  which  eeems 
to  be  all  that  ia  wanted.  In  Cincinoatti,  we  are  infonned, 
they  have  almost  abandoned  the  culture  of  the  ciierry,  they 
are  so  much  discouraged.  We  think  that  the  trees  grown 
as  dwarfr  or  pyramids  will  suffer  leas,  if  they  suffer  at  all. 
At  any  rate,  the  experiment  may  be  tried.  We  consider  it 
a  ((reat  error  to  expose  the  trunks  of  cherry  trees  to  the 
height  of  five,  six  and  eight  feet,  in  that  climate." 

Since  we  wrote  the  above  we  have  seen  many  in- 
stancea  of  success  in  this  mode  of  culture.  In  our 
own  climate  indeed  it  ia  quite  preferable,  where  cir- 
cumstances will  admit — and  we  predict  that  in  less 
than  ten  ybars  people  will  not  so  generally  look  for 
trees  with  naked  trunks  as  far  up  as  one  can  see. 
The  same  principle  holds  good  in  regard  to  all  trees, 
but  particularly  the  more  tender  ones.  It  is  not  only 
the  heat  of  summer,  but  the  sun  of  winter,  and  Uie 
sudden  freezing  and  thawing,  that  deranges  the  sap 
vessels  in  the  trunk  and  large  branches. 

We  think  that  the  choice  of  a  suitable  stock  will 
be  of  great  importance,  too,  in  this  matter.  Where 
cherry  trees  are  desired  of  branchy  habit  and  less 
vifforous  or  rank  in  growth,  the  Si.  Lude  or  Cerasut 
Mahaleb  should  be  used  instead  of  Uie  Mazzard, 
which  is  a  rank  free  grower.  But  we  shall  say 
more  on  this  point  at  another  time: 


How  TO  Manaob  Fruit  Tjlbbs. — I  have  gained 
two  pieces  of  information  from  your  journal,  which 
I  consider  invaluable;  and  as  I  fear  some  of  your 
readers  may  not  have  been  so  much  struck  with 
their  importance  as  myself,  I  shall  venture  a  few 
words  to  call  attention. 

I  allude  to  the  absolute  neceesity,  in  this  climate, 
of  shading  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees;  and  the  no  less 
important  fact,  that  the  mulching  the  soil  greatly 
promotes  the  health,  vigor,  and  longevity  of  a  tree. 

My  eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  great  value  of 
proteeling  the  trunks  of  trees,  by  allowing  the  trees 
to  form  low  headsy  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible, 
by  reading  the  masterly  article  on  '<  Vitality  and 
Longevity  of  Trees,"  by  Professor  Tornbr,  at  pago 
130  of  the  last  volume  of  your  journal.  That  able 
correspondent  proves,  conclusively,  to  my  mind,  (and 
I  have  by  many  observations  since  very  fully  verified 
his  theory,)  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate  Uie  trunk  of  a  tree  needs  shelter;  that  in  a 
state  of  nature,  all  trees  which  grow  alone,  and  not 
in  woods,  where  they  are  sheltered  by  others,  put 
out  branches  near  the  surface,  so  as  to  hide  and 
shelter  the  trunk;  and  finally,  that  all  fruit  trees 
would  do  the  same  if  left  to  themselves,  and  not 
continually  mutilated  and  robbed  of  their  fairest  pro- 
portions by  the  saw  and  knife  of  the  ''  trimmer.'* 

What,  indeed,  can  be  more  rational  t  A  few  days 
since,  we  had  four  successive  days  when  the  mercury 
in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stood  above  90  derrees 
all  dav  long  in  the  shade.  I  took  the  trouble  to  hang 
the  glass  at  midday  against  the  trunk  of  a  peach  tree 
in  the  full  sunshine^  when,  to  my  surprise^  it  rose  to 
1 30  degrees.  Now,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  the 
sap-vessels  should  not  become  almost  baked;  and  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  the  slightest  surprise  to  me,  that 
we  find  the  trunk  and  principal  branches  oozing  out 
gtun,  and  the  tree  looking  feeble  and  sickly. 

Nature  has  fitted  the  upper  surface  of  /eavei  to 
bear  the  most  powerful  sunshine;  and  the  constant 
perspiration  through  this  upper  surface  of  the  foliage 
keeps  them  comparatively  cool.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  bark;  and  if  the  stem  of  a  delicate  tree  ia  exposed 
to  those  intense  rays  of  the  sun,  feebleness  or  disease 
must  inevitably  follow. 

I  have  had  a  striking  proof  of  this  truth  before  my 
eyes  the  past  month.  Bordering  my  garden  walk 
are  two  rows  of  fruit  trees, -^  each  row  containing 
six  apricots  and  twelve  peaches.  They  were  both 
planted  ^sq  yeare  ago.  One  of  these  rows  hAd  been 
headed  back,  so  as  to  keep  the  trees  quite  bushy  and 
low,— the  lower  branches  starting  out  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground.  (This  was  done  to  test  more 
completely  the  shortening>in  pruning,  and  before  I 
knew  the  value  of  shading  the  roots.) 

The  other  row  has  been  grown  in  the  usual  way, 
as  standards;  that  is^  the  trees  have  been  trimmed 
nearly  as  high  as  one's  head,  so  as  to  leave  the  trunk 
and  lower  branches  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a' 
good  part  of  the  day. 

The  difference  between  those  two  rows  of  trees  is 
a  very  remarkable  one,  even  to  the  general  observer. 
The  low  headed  trees,  in  the  first  place,  are  unusually 
full  of  foliaffe;  the  leaves  themselves  are  large,  and 
the  shoots  luxuriant;  and  the  trees  have  that  dark 
ffreen  look,  which  is  the  unmistakable  sign  of  good 
health.  The  crop  of  fruit  is  healthy,  hangs  on  well, 
and  promises  to  be  large  and  excellent. 

The  high-headed  trees,  whose  trunks  are  exposed, 
are  some  of  them  in  excellent  health;  but  none  of 
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them  compare  in  richnesa  of  folitge  with  the  low- 
headed  ones;  and  about  two-thirds  of  them  have  a 
stunted  aud  feeble  appearance.  Two  of  the  peachee 
and  three  of  the  apricots  have  died  with  "gum;"  and 
they  all  show  a  mea^e  growth,  when  contrasted  with 
those  in  the  other  row.  Besides,  1  fiud,  since  the 
two  "  spells  "  of  veiy  hoi  weather  that  have  occurred 
this  summer,  these  hare  stemmed  trees  are  sndaally 
shedding  a  considerable  portion  of  their  fruiL 

To  satisfy  myself  more  completely  of  the  positively 
injurious  e^t  of  the  suu  ou  the  trunks  of  trees^  and 
on  the  roots  where  tbo  sai!  is  not  shaded  hy  the 
spreading  branches^  I  covered  the  ground  beneath 
one  of  these  bare  stemmed  trees  with  litter  four 
inches  thick,  and  bound  a  few  handfula  of  straw 
nroiind  the  trunlc,  to  guard  it  from  the  sua. 

I  lind  this  tree  more  heajthy  than  any  other  in  the 
row,  making  luxuriant  shoots,  and  holding  its  fruit 
well,  and  not  appeariug  in  the  least  affected  by  hot 
or  dry  midsummer. 

I  am,  therefore,  a  warm  advocate  of  the  practice 
of  giving  aH  small  fruit  trees  lote-heads,  so  as  corn- 
plctoly  Co  shade  both  the  trunks  and  root^.  And  1 
offer  you  the  foregoing  facts  for  the  consideration  of 
your  readers;  [which  we  are  certoin  they  will  profit 

DJ. — Ed.]       a  PENNSILVAnx  SuBSCBlBBil. 
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Eds.  Glut.  PtKNEKi — Can  you  publish  in  your 
next  number,  a  description  of  the  most  approved 
method  of  constructing  an  Ice  House  ?  Your  sub- 
scribers here  woukl  be  pleased  to  obtain  some  infor- 
matioB  npon  that  subject,  H.  H.,  P.  M. —  Toum 
Hiti,  Lazeme  Co.,  Pa.,  Jvly,  1849. 

OuK  correapondeot  will  find  the  information  desired 
in  vol,  vm,  page  36,  of  this  Journal.  But  as  our  list 
of  subscribers  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  article 
was  published,  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
give  the  substanceof  It  again, 

IcB  is  a  cheap  luxury  in  this  eonntry,  and  the  he 
HmiMe  very  justly  begins  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
necessary  cuijdings  on  every  complete  farming  estab- 
lishment. Indeed  it  is  indispensable  to  the  proper 
preservation  of  the  products  of  the  Dairy  and  the 
Garden,  as  well  as  of  meati,  pastry,  be.  It  would 
be  a  gain  to  many  a  family,  in  one  year,  of  what 
that  would  answer  every  purpose  would  cost.  Wo 
recommend  the  matter,  at  once,  to  the  attention  of 

The  following  excellent  suggestions  on  Ice  Houses 
are  extracted  from  the  Horticulturist; — 

To  build  an  Leo  hoiuo  in  laaJ^  or  gmnlly  «oiI>,  ii  ono  of 
the  nmiesi  thing*  in  ths  world.  Tbo  drainage  there  ii  per- 
fect, itie  dry  porniu  soil  ii  of  iUelf  a  nifflcienily  good  noD- 
.  condactor.  All  Llist  ii  u  necCHOry  to  do,  ii  to  dig  ■  pit, 
twelve  font-iqimre,  and  ai  mniiy  deep,  Unc  il  with  !ogi  or 
piata  £ioed  with  biiardB,  cover  it  with  a  nimple  roof  on  n 
level  with  the  ffrouad,  sad  fill  il  with  ice.  Such  icehouaei 
bailt  with  :i  iriHirig  coit,  and  entirely  anawering  (he  purpoae 
of  aRbniing  ample  lupply  for  a  large  family,  are  common  in 
Tnrioiu  part"  of  the  country. 

Dut  it  ulteii  happens  Uiai  oae'i  raiidence  ii  apoQ  *  utrong 
loamy  or  clayey  kiI.  bated  upon  clay  or  ilate,  iv,  at  leoat, 

— 1...  !_  ■-.    .... Such  a  toil  ia  retentive  of  moli- 

drnined.  the  common  ice 

■erve  ice  half  through  the 

cality  of  that  hind.     The  clayey  or  rocky 

eioallent  oonduelor, 
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qoaatioa  which  has  freqnanlly  been  ptit  to  lu  tately. 


Cambridge,  Hau..  whose  practiral  mfotmfllion  on  11 

ject  ii  probobly  fuller  and  more  complete  ihan  that  of  any 

other  peraon  In  the  country,  he  for  many  yean,  having  hod 


e  houiea  oear  BoMon — the  laigeil  and  ir 
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ICB   HOtJSB   BBLOW    «lOUItD.i 

We  deaired  Mr.  Wietd's  hints  fbr  building  an  ice  house 
fi>r  family  use,  both  above  rrotind  and  below  ground.. 

In  the  beginning,  we  snontd  remtrh  dial  the  great  ice 
houaei  of  oui  ice  companiei  are  umislly  built  above  ground; 
■nd  Mr.  WrETH  in  hit  letter  to  na  remark),  "  ae  rune  ntntr 

ke  ai  well  aa  Iboae  buill  above  ground,  and  coita  much 
moik.  [,  howover,  lend  you  directions  iorlhe  conatrurtion 
of  both  hindi,  with  alight  Kketchaa  in  eipUnalion."  The 
following  ore  Rti.  WviTa'a  directiona  for  building: 

"  ItL  An  Ice  Kouii  oiore  ^TOiuujl  An  ice  hoiue  above 
ground  ahould  bo  built  upon  the  plan  of  having  a  double 
partlllon,  wllh  the  hollow  apace  between  filled  with  aomc 
non-condtirtiog  aubslonoe. 

"In  the  dnt  place,  tbo  frame  of  the  aide*  thonld  be  fbrmed 

rangei  of  upright  joitta,  6  by  4  inohea;  the   lower 

the^iata  Bhould  be  put  into  the  ground  without  any 

1|  wbioh  H  apt  to  let  air  peaa  Ihroufh.     Thsie  two  rangoa 

joiata  should  be  about  two  feel  and  one-half  opart  at  the 

ttom,  and  two  (bet  *1  the  top.     At  the  top  ibeao  joiala 

...outd  be  morticed  into  ihe  oroaa-beum,  which  ore  to  aup- 

port  Ihe  upper  floor.     The  jniata  in  the  two  rangea  ahooid 

be  placed  each  oppoaile  another.     They  ahottld  then  be 

lined  or  fbced  on  one  aide  with  rough  boarding,  which  need 

not  be  very  tight.    Thia  boatding  ahould  be  nailed  to  those 

-^^ca  of  the  joiata  nenreat  each  otfier,   to  th»l  one  range  at 

■ti  ahnll  be  outtide  the  building,  and  the  other  ioaide  the 

"  The  tncc  between  Iheee  boardinga  or  pordliona  aboald 
filled  with  wet  tan,  or  aawduat,  whichever  ia  eheapeal  or 
laoat  eaaily  obtained.  The  reaaon  for  uaing  urt  material 
lor  filling  thii  apace  ia,  that  during  winter  it  freeies,  and 
until  it  ia  agfin  thawed,  little  or  no  ice  will  melt  at  the  aide* 
of  the  vault. 

"The  boUomoftheice-vaull  thould  be  filled  abont  a  loot 
leep  with  tmoll  blocks  of  wood;  theae  are  levelled  i 


'e  Ihe  ic 


ong  plank  Sooi 


Upon  the  beama  above  the  vbdIi,  a  pretty  tight  floor 
lid  alto  be  laid,  and  thit  floor  ahould  be  covered  teveral 
.  lea  deep  with  dry  tan  or  aawdui.t.     The  nvrf  of  Ihe  ice 
houas  ahould  have  conaiderable  pitch,  and  the  apace  between 
the  upper  floor  end  the  roof  ahould  be  ventilated  by  ■  lattice 
window  olsach  gable  nnd|  or  lomeihing  equivalent,  to  pott 
out  the  warm  air  which  will  accumulate  beneatii  tbs  rooC 
oor  mual  be  provided  in  the  aide  of  the  vault  to  fill  and 
ihnrge  it:  but  it  ihonld  alwaya  bo  closed  up  higher  than 
the  ice,  and  when  not  in  nan  ahould  be  keptcloaed  uiogether, 
9d.     An  Ice  Hodse  Ma<e  groimd.     Thia  ia  only  tho- 
roughly made  by  building  up  the  aidea  of  the  pit  wiUi  a 
good  brick  or  stone  wall,  laid  in  motuir.     tniide  of  Ihia  wall 
-t  ioials.  and  build  a  ligbl  wooden  partition  agnintt  which 
._  place  the  ice.     A  girad  floor  ahould  be  laid  over  the  vault 
as  jnat  deaixibed,  aDd  thia  ahould  alan  be  ooveied  with  dry 


tan  or  sawdust.  In  this  floor  the  door  must  be  cut  to  give 
access  to  the  ice. 

"  As  lef^s  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  the  floor,  the  lattice 
windows  m  tlie  eables  for  ventilation,  etc.,  the  same  re- 
marks will  apply  that  have  just  been  given  for  the  ice  house 
above  ground,  with  the  addition  that  in  one  of  the  gables, 
in  this  case,  must  bo  the  door  for  filling  the  house  with  ice. 

*'  If  the  ground  where  ice  houses  of  eitlier  kind  are  built, 
is  not  porous  enough  to  let  the  melted  ice  drain  away,  then 
there  should  bo  a  waste  pipe  to  carry  it  off,  which  should  be 
slightly  bent,  so  as  always  to  retain  enough  water  in  it  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  air  upwards  into  the  ice  house." 

HORTIOUIiTCTBAL  EXHiUITIONS. 


Wr  had  prepared  short  notices  of  the  Exhibitions 
of  several  Societies  for  last  month^s  paper,  but  it  was 
found  necessary  to  leave  them  over  to  give  place 
to  other  items,  supposed  to  be  of  more  general  interest. 
The  June  Exhibition  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
Society  was  in  a  ffreat  measure  satisfactory  to  those 
present.  The  collections  of  Strawberries  were  fine. 
M.  G.  Warner  had  13  varieties;  Charles  Paulk, 
of  Hpneoye  Falls,  7  varieties;  Bissell,  Hooker  &l 
Sloanb,  10  varieties ;  besides  many  other  con- 
tributors. Hovey's  Seedling  took  the  prize  for  the 
best  quart — this,  however,  is  no  t#st  of  the  value  of 
a  variety  for  general  cultivation.  Fine  specimens  of 
Northern  Spy  Apple  were  shown  by  J.  H.  Watts. 

In  the  Flower  Department  there  was  a  fine  show 
of  Roses,  Verbenas,  &tc.  Those  that  struck  us  as 
most  worthy  of  mention  was  a  collection  of  30  va- 
rieties of  Verbenas,  and  30  of  Roses,  arranged  in  7 
baskets  and  3  vases  by  Miss  Whitnbt.  A  fine  odI- 
lection  of  Roses,  Phloxes,  &u;.,  by  Samuel  Shad- 
bolt,  Esq.,  of  Scottsville.  A  superb  new  Herbaceous 
PflBony,  pure  white  and  fragrr.nt,  said  to  surpass 
Whittlejii,  named  Mqjor  Williamsy  raised  and  shown 
by  John  Donnelan,  of  Greece.  Mr.  D.  has  raised 
several  other  fine  seedling  Peonies,  but  the  Major  is 
the  best.  Very  fine  collections  of  Herbaceous  Plants 
and  Roses  were  shown  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon, 
Ellwanoer  €l  Barrt,  and  J.  W.  Bissell,  of  Roch- 
ester. The  next  exhibition  will  be  held  in  September. 

ALBANY  AND  RENSSELAER  SOCIETY. 

The  June  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  judging  from 
reports  of  the  committees,  was  very  fine.  Strauh- 
berries  and  Roses  vf ere  the  prominent  articles,  though 
there  were  a  great  many^ther  interesting  productions. 

Some  18  or  ^9  varieties  of  Strawberries  were  shown  by 
the  various  contributors,  including  Boston  Pine,  Hovey's 
Seedling,  Ra<«s'  Phoenix,  4  or  5  of  Burr's  varietirs,  and  many 
others;  and  the  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows: 
For  the  best  and  finest  tiavored  variety,  to  B.  B.  Kirt- 
land,  for  Burr's  New  Pine — a  delicious,  hardv  and 
productive  variety,  but  comparative  moderate  size,    $2  00 
F<Mr  the  second  best,   with  same  requirements,   to 
Luther  Tucker,  for  Royal  Scarlet — a  Inrge  and  de- 
licious OS  well  as  beautiful  variety,  and  but  little  in* 

ferior  to  the  above,  -- 100 

The  following  are  the  premium  Roses.  Our 
friend  WiLsoir  maintains  his  pre-eminence  in  this 
department : 

For  the  best  13  varieties,  viz.  :  Princess  Lamballe, 
Beauty  Etheriel,  Vioiateum,  Madam  Audot,  Kean, 
Lady  Stuart,  Bourbon  Moss,  IVAi^esson,  Schoa 
Brun,  Blanche  Superb,  London  Pride  and  Vioia- 
teum, to  James  Wilson,  ----^ $2  00 

For  the  best  6  varieties,  viz. :  Pemian  Yellow,  Lansa- 
•eur,  Leda,  George  the  4th,  Tri-Color,  D*Orleans, 
•nd  Princess  Ctcmentine,  to  Jas.  Wilson,    -    «    -      1  00 
Dr.  Wkkokll  exhibited  Hoo-Sung,  a  newlv  imported 
Chioeae  vegetable,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  large  Early 
Asiatic  Cauliflowers,  the  seed  of  which  was  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Wknokll  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society.    It 
was  Mwn  i5th  of  March,  and  the  plants  set  out  in  May. 


The  same  Society,  (Albany  and  Rensselaer,)  held 
an  exhibition  on  the  25th  of  July.     The  collections 
of  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Raspberries 
appear  to  be  unusually  fine. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  to  which  the  pre- 
miums were  awarded : 

CHERRiRs,--Por  the  beat  three  varieties  to  Dr.  Her- 
man Wendell,  for  Elkhorn,  Yellow  Spanish  or  Grtif- 
fion  and  Wendell's  Mottled  Bigarreau,      .... 

For  the  best  variety  to  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  for  Wen- 
dcH's  Mottled  Bicarreau.    ......... 

GoosKBERRiKS. — For  the  oest  and  finest  flavored  va- 

rietv,  to  Henry  Vail,  for  Compton's  Sheba  Queen. 

For  tne  second  best  variety  to  Henry  Vail,  for  LaJdy 

of  the  Manor,   - 

CuRRASTTs. — For  the  best  and  finest  flavored  variety  to 

Jumes  VVilson,  for  Knight's  Sweet  Red,    ... 
For  the  second  best  variety  to  Henry  Vail,  (or  Whi  • 

Dutch,     --.-. 

Hasps KRR IKS. — For  the  best  and  finest  flavored  va- 
riety to  Henry  Vail,  for  Fastolff, 2  03 

For  the  second  best  variety  to  Henry  Vail,  for  Fran- 

conia,  -.----.--..-.-.-lOO 

And  special  premiums  of  one  dollar  each,  to  Ely  Young, 

for  Peach  Apricots,  to  B.  B.  Kirtland,  for  Citron  des  Carmcs 

Pears,  and  to  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  for  Yellow  Harvest  Apples. 

There  were  also  very  good  collections  of  Verbenas, 

Perpetual  Roses,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  &&c. 

The  Fruit  Committee  remark  that  "  Henry  Vail, 
Esq.,  of  Ida  Farm,  Troy,  exhibited  17  varieties  of 
Gooseberries,  of  very  large  size  and  entirely  free 
from  mildew.  This  is  attributable  to  thick  layers 
of  salt  meadow  hay  under  the  bushes." 


$2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  03 


^s^\^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Frutts  Rbcommbnded  by  Com.  of  N.  Y.  State 
Ao.  SoGiRTY. — We  are  indebted  to  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  for 
a  copy  of  the  Transactions  for  1848" — a  s^plendid, 
large  volume,  of  nearly  1,000  pages.  We  have  had 
time  to  examine  only  the  part  relating  to  fruits. 

"  Dr.  Wendell,  from  the  committee  on  fruits,  reported  that 
the  committee  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  Society,  to  be 
added  to  the  lists  of  varieties  heretofore  recommended  by 
them  for  general  cultivation,  and  which  were  described  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1845  and  1847,  the  fol- 
lowing, viz: 

Apnif — American  ^mmer  Permain,  Eary  Rose,  Pomme 
Royajo,  Norton's  Melifi,  Mother,  Autumn  Strawberry,  and 
Wagoner. 

jP<far«— Tyson,  Rostiezer,  and  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa. 

Phuns — Red  Gage  and  Purple  Favorite. 

Peaches — White  Imperial  and  Cooledge's  Favorites. 

ApricoU-~MootpfiTk  and  Breda. 

Nectarines — Downton  and  Boston." 

Outlines  and  minute  descriptions  of  the  apples,  pears 
and  plums  are  given,  and  descriptions  of  the  others: 

"  The  Wagkner  Apple,  from  Caharlts  Lek,  of  Yates 
county,  to  which  the  second  premium  of  the  Society,  for 
seedlings,  was  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1348,  was 
again  presented  for  competition,  in  accordance  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  committee  for  that  year,  they  being  then 
unable  to  decide  on  its  merits  as  a  long  keeper,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  its  bavins  been  bruised  on  the  passage  to  thi^  city,  in 
consequence  of  being  badly  packed;  and  therefore,  not  wish- 
ing to  award  it  at  that  lime  more  than  the  second  premium. 
The  fruit  is  this  yeer  presented  under  more  Atvorablc  cir> 
cumstances,  and  from  its  beautiful  appearance,  good  siiu!, 
tenderness  of  Besh,  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  as  well  as  from 
information  before  the  committee,  which  fullv  establishes  ii^ 
character  as  a  long  keeper,  they  have  concluded  to  recom- 
mend that  it  be  placed  in  the  Hrst  class  of  apples,  and  that 
an  additional  sum  of  $5,  and  also  a  diploma,  be  awarded  Mr. 
Leo  for  iu" 

Several  other  seedling  apples  were  presented,  but 
all  ranked  below  the  Society's  standard.  A  seedling 
winter  pear  was  offered  for  examination  by  Chas. 
Paulk,  of  Mendon,  bat  was  pronounced  far  below 
the  Btahdard  rule. 
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OEbitor's  ®able. 


-CoRBKSPONDXiiTsandothera  interested  are  reminded  that 
articles,  notices  and  advertisements,  should  be  mailed  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  the  preceding  month,  in  order  to  secure 
insertion  in  any  specified  number  of  the  Farmer.  A  num- 
ber of  valuable  communications,  &c.y  were  received  too 
late  for  publication  this  month. 

Ik  consequence  of  unavoidable  delays,  caused  by  sickness 
and  breaking  of  the  steam  press  upon  which  the  Farmer  is 
printed,  the  August  number  was  not  mailed  to  a  portion  of 
our  subscribers  until  after  the  tenth,  though  we  commenced 
printing  and  moiling  before  the  first  of  the  month.  Our 
present  number  is  issued  earlier  than  usual,  however,  and 
wo  shaA  endeavor  to  be  equally  prompt  in  future. 

Transactions. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary.  Col. 
R.  P.  JoHVSuif,  for  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y. 
Stat^  Ag.  Society  for  1848.  The  volume  is  larger  than  any 
preceding  one,  numbering  nearly  one  thousand  octavo  pages. 
In  addition  to  the  doings  of  the  Society,  and  reports  of  coun- 
ty societies,  it  contains  valuable  essays  from  several  practi- 
cal and  scientific  gentlemen  who  have  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  improvements  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  It  is 
also  embellished  with  numerous  engravings,  illustrative  of 
practical  subjects — ^not  mere  fimcy  sketches.  The  work  is 
worthy  of  the  institution  from  which  it  emanates,  and  higii- 
]y  cre<litable  to  Col.  Joiiivsoir,  under  whose  supervision  it 
has  been  published — for  we  rarely  find  so  large  a  volume 
equally  uneiceptioDablo  in  matter  and  arrangement.  We 
shall  extract  liberally  from  the  work,  for  publication  in  this 
and  future  numben  of  the  Farmer. 

—  OvR  thanks  are  due  to  J.  W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  for  a  copy 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Co.  (Moss.)  Ag.  Society 
for  1848 — a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  130  pages. 

State  Fair.  —  President  Taylor  has  left  Washington 
on  his  tour  through  Pennsylvania  and  tlie  New  England 
States,  and  will  arrive  at  Syracuse  on  Monday f  the  lOth  oj 
September,  and  attend  the  Fair.  The  Hon.  HrNRY  Clat 
is  also  expected.  Grov.  Fish,  and  the  Govemora  of  several 
of  the  other  States,  will  be  present.  Everv  thing  indicates 
that  this  will  be  the  largest  exhibition  ever  held  by  tho  Suite 
Society — and  no  doubt  thousands  of  our  citizens  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  occasion  to  pay  their  respects  to  tho 
President  of  tho  United  Sutos. 

The  Canada  Provincial  Ao.  Fair  is  to  be  held  in 
Kingston  on  the  18th,  19th,  20th  and  21st  days  of  September. 
Crcat  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  exhibition.  Over 
$6,000  are  to  be  distributed  in  premiums.  Articles  from  the 
United  States  intended  for  competition,  will  be  admitted 
dtUy  free.  We  hope  to  see  a  good  attendance  of  American 
formen  and  manufoctoren,  with  their  products,  implements, 
&c. — particularly  ttom  the  more  nortnern  counties  of  New 
York,  bordering  on  the  Lako  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Samples  of  Merino  Wool. — ^We  have  received  from  Mr. 
John  D.  Patterson,  of  Westfield,  Chautauauc  Co.,  N.  Y., 
fine  samples  of  wool  from  fleeces  of  a  yearling  buck  and 
ewe  of  Mr.  Taintor's  impmtation.  The  fleece  of  the  buck 
weighed  14  lb*.  8  oz. — that  of  the  ewe,  who  brad  a  lamb.  10 
lbs.  10  oz.  *'  Their  wool  was  well  robbed  with  soap,  then 
thoroughly  washed  in  a  dear  stream  of  water,  and  shcorad 
as  soon  as  they  were  dry."  Theee  lambs  were  noticed  in 
our  volume  for  1848,  iptige  228  and  we  are  glad  to  record 
the  above  focts.  Mr.  P.  has  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  tlie 
State. 

—  We  have  also  received  handsome  samples  of  Merino 
wool  from  Mr.  Reed  Burritt,  of  Burdett,  Tompkins  coun- 
ty—referred to  in  an  article  by  Mr.  B.,  on  page  210,  of  this 
number. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Hooker,  of  the  firm  of  Bissell  6l  Hooker, 
of  the  Bocheeter  Commercial  Nursery,  sails  on  the  1st  of 
September  for  Europe.  He  intends  visiting  some  of  the 
principal  establishments  in  Franco  and  England,  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  and  will  probably  return 
in  December.  Ho  has  our  best  wishes  for  a  safe  and  pleas- 
ant journey. 

Portrait  of  Buena  Vista. — ^We  have  received  a  line 
fh>m  Mr.  S.  P.  Chapman,  stating  that  the  portrait  of  his 
Short-horn  bull  "  Buena  Vista,"  given  in  <|jii0August  num- 
ber, docs  not  do  the  animal  Justice.  "  Buerta  Vista"  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  in  Syracuse,  and  (we  infer  from 
Mr.  C.'s  letter,)  ofibred  for  sale. 


Aoricultural  Shows  for  1849.— Annual  Fairs  of  State 
and  County  Affricultorel  Societies  are  to  be  held  this  foil 
as  follows.  Ihe  list  includes  all  the  Societies,  in  this 
and  other  States,  from  which  we  have  yet  received  definite 
informniion- — 


New  York  Slate, 

Cortland  County, 

Chemung 

Delaware 

Essex 

Genesee 

Herkimer 

Jeflerson 

Livingston 

Monroe 

Orleans 

Onondaga 

Oneida 

Rensselaer 

Saratoga 

Seneca 

Suffolk 

Wayne 

Wyoming 

Washington 

Yates 

Michigan  State, 
Maryland  State, 
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at  Syracuse, 
Homer, 
Horse  Hends, 
Delhi, 
Keeseville, 
Batavia, 
Herkimer, 
Watertown, 
Geneseo, 
Rochester, 
Albion, 
Syracuse, 
Hampton, 
Trov, 
cha 


Sept.  11.  12  and  13. 
Sept.  26  and  27. 
Oct.  17  and  18. 
Oct.  3. 

Sept  18  ond  19. 
Oct.  4  and  5. 
Sept.  G  and  7. 
Sept.  26  and  27. 
Sept.  4  and  5. 
Sept  26  and  27. 
Sept.  27  and  28. 
Oct.  3.  4  and  5. 
Sept.  26  and  27. 
Sept.  25. 26  and  27. 


Mechanics  ville  Sept.  11  and  12. 


Ovid, 

Greenport, 

Palmyra, 

Warsaw, 

Whitehall, 

Penn  Yan, 

Detroit, 
Baltimore, 


Provincial,  (Canada,)  Kingston, 
Worcester  Co.  (Mass.)  Worcester, 
Essex  County       *'      Salem, 
Middlesex  "      Concord, 


OcL  4  and  5. 
Oct.  2, 

Sept.  26  and  27. 

Sept.  26  and  27. 

Sept.  19  and  20. 

Oct.  5  and  6. 

Sept  26  and  27. 
Oct.  10, 11  and  12. 
Sept.  18, 19,  20,  21. 
•SepL  20. 
Sept.  27. 
Oct.  3. 


New  Haven,  (Conn.)  New  Haven,    Sept.  25,  26  and  37. 


Medida  county,  (Ohio,)  Medina, 
Ashtabula    *'         **        Jefferson, 


Geauga 

Portage 

Mahoning 

Clinton 

Trumbull 

Ross 

Licking 

Delaware 

Clermont 
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Burton, 

Ravenna, 

Canfield, 


Sept.  26  and  27. 
Sept.  13. 
Sept.  19  and  20. 
Sept  26  and  27. 
Oct  2  and  3. 


Wilmington,  Oct  17,  18  and  19^ 

Warren,         '' 

Ctiillicothe, 

Newark, 

Delawar*», 

Ba^avin, 


Sopt.  25,  26  and  i.7. 
Oct  5  and  6. 
Oct  3  and  4. 
Oct  2  and  3. 
Sept  25. 


Alexander  Wamr. — We  regret  to  announce  the  decease 
of  this  distinguished  and  ardent  friend  of  improv;ement— 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  I^nsingburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  the  3d 
of  August.  Mr.  Walsh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
active  friends  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in  this  State. 
He  will  be  rememberod  by  many  of  our  rcnderB  as  a  valua- 
ble contributor,  some  yean  ago,  to  the  ogricultural  journals, 
and  as  one  of  tho  first  members  and  promotera  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Ag.  Society. 

Natiohal  EcoiroMT. — An  eminent  member  of  Congress 
from  the  West  writing  to  a  friend  in  Massachusetts,  says: 
**  A  vigorous  effort  will  bo  made  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress to  disband  our  army,  and  to  by  up  most  of  our  ships, 
and  dischni^go  most  of  our  seamen.  I  am  advisin;:^  our  peo 
pie  to  petition  for  those  objects.  If  it  should  meet  the  views 
of  our  New  England  friends,  would  it  not  be  well  to  send 
on  petitions  to  Congress?'' 

Yes,  disband  or  at  least  diminish  tlie  army  and  navy,  that 
the  millions  annually  squandered  to  sustain  them  may  be 
saved  or  appropriated  to  more  useful  objects.  Let  the  Form- 
ers of  America  petition  for  retrenchraeill  in  the  above  named 
departments,  and  demand,  as  a  richt,  appropriations  for  the 
promotion  of  Agriculture  and  its  Kindred  arts  and  sciences. 

Crops,  &c.,  in  Alabama. — A  friend  \%Tites  us  from  Talla- 
dega county,  Ala.,  under  date  of  Aug.  7,  as  follows  : — **We 
have  had  rain  almost  daily  for  tlie  last  two  months.  Should 
it  continue  so  much  longer,  there  will  not  be  over  half  a 
crop  of  cotton  made;  as  it  is  now,  it  must  foil  short  one-third. 
All  the  low  li|nds  have  been  inundated.  The  com  crop  will 
foil  short  one-third,  owing  to  tho  tho  great  loss  on  tho  low 
lands." 

Correction. — In  my  communication  on  the  subject  of 
Wool  and  Wool  Growing,  I  stated,  or  should  have  done  so, 
that  my  54  old  sheep  clipped  4  lbs.  9  oz.  of  wool  eacfa-~iu- 
fltead  of  4  lbs.  3  oz.,  as  printed  in  the  July  number  of  Gen. 
Farmer,  page  187.  Either  the  printer  or  myself  has  made  a 
mistake.  Please  correct  in  your  next  number,  and  much 
oblige  one  of  your  readers.  Samuel  Embree.—  Yaie4 
County,  N.  Y. 
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DoMBsnc  AccoMPLismiBNTB. — In  the  domestic 
relatioDBhip  there  ought  to  be  no  eelfishness.  What- 
ever elegant  acquirements  we  may  chance  to  have 
made,  instead  of  being  reserved  for  rare  occasions, 
should  be  suffered  to  shed  their  softening  influence 
on  every-day  experience.  The  prints  should  not  be 
carefully  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  children  of  the 
family,  and  turned  over  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stranger;  the  picture  should  not  be  curtained  except 
when  there  is  company;  or  the  piano  be  dumb  because 
there  is  ^<no  one  but  ourselves"  to  listen.  There 
may  be  less  triumph,  but  there  is  surely  equal  if  not 
greater  happiness  in  singing  by  the  fireside  than  in 
warbling  in  the  saloon;  and  though  the  thanks  of  the 
&ther  or  brother  be  homely  in  expression,  there  is 
more  sweetness  in  them  than  in  all  the  studied  com- 
mon place  of  society.  A  sadder  sight  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  than  that  of  the  spirit  of  dulness  taking 
possession  of  the  familv  circle.  We  see  it  in  the 
husband,  who,  hour  by  hour,  gazes  moodily  by  the 
fire;  in  the  wife,  who  occupies  herself  with  her  me- 
chanical employment,  without  seeking  to  break  the 
enchanted  silence.  Neither  entertains  the  intention 
of  injuring  the  other,  and  yet  thev  are  mutually  de- 
frauded of  the  happiness  they  ought  to  enjoy. 

How  TO  MAKB  IiDTATioN  Wax  Candlbs. — ^Throw 
a  Quantity  of  quicklime  into  melted  mutton  suet; 
ana  when  the  lime  has  settled  in  the  bottom,  so  as 
to  leave  the  suet  pure  and  clear,  dip  off  the  suet  very 
carefully.  To  every  pint  of  this  suet  add  the  same 
quantity  of  real  wax,  and  you  will  have  a  pretty 
white  and  firm  candle.  The  candle  may  be  improved 
by  adding  a  double  quantity  of  wax.  The  wick  of 
these  candles  should  be  .harder  twist  and  not  so  large 
as  those  used  for  common  beef  tallow  candles. 


•^f^r^^^F^F^f^F^^- 


ToBfATO  Catsup. — First  bake  your  tomatoes,  then 
squeeze  them  through  a  sieve.  Add  to  six  quarts  of 
juice  an  equal  quantitv  of  wine  vinegar;  boil  slow 
until  it  begins  to  thicken;  then  add  cloves,  allspice 
and  pepper,  half  an  ounce  each,  cinnamon,  one-fourth 
of  an  ounce,  and  two  nutmegs,  all  finely  powdered. 
As  it  thickens,  add  four  spoonfuls  of  salt,  and  when 
done,  pour  out  in  an  eartbem  dish  to  cool.  Bottle, 
cork,  and  seal,  and  it  will  keep  years  in  a  warm 
climate. 


^»^»^>^^/%^>^^^M 


Boiuire. — Dr.  Webster,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of 
Domestic  Economy,  directs  that  meats  for  boiling 
should  be  put  iato  cold  water,  and  heated  together 
with  the  water.  Liebig  gives  a  different  mode,  viz: 
that  they  should  be  put  into  boilinj?  water,  in  the 
manner  as  directed  for  vegetables.  The  reason  given 
is,  that  if  put  into  cold  water,  the  juices  of  the  meat, 
on  which  tne  fikvor  depends,  will  be  gradually  solved, 
and  go  to  enrich  the  soup  instead  of  bein^  retained 
in  the  meat.  All  authorities  recommend  the  use  of 
hard  instead  of  soft  water  for  meat,  unless  soup  is  to 
be  made. 


^^^^^%^>^b»V^»- 
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The  neatest  way  to  separate  beeswax  from  a  comb 
is  to  tie  it  up  in  a  linen  or  woolon  cloth  or  bag  with 
a  pebble  or  two  to  keep  it  from  floating;  place  it  in 
a  kettle  of  cold  water,  which  hang  over  the  fire;  as 
the  water  heats,  the  wax  melts  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, while  the  impurities  remain  in  the  bag. 


8050'  JBtpartmmt. 


A  Tbxt  for  Youno  Men. — A  better  subject  for 
young  men  to  discourse  about,  and  to  medidate  upon, 
was  never  written  than  the  following  by  Swift:  <^o 
man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who  understood  his  own 
talents,  nor  a  good  one  who  mistook  them.'^ 

Young  men  do  not  fail  in  the  pursuits  of  life  be- 
cause they  lack  ability  to  succeed,  half  as  often  as 
from  a  misdirection  of  talents.  A  right  use  of  a 
moderate  capacity  will  accomplish  much  more  than  a 
wrong  application  of  the  most  brilliant  qualifications. 
Study  therefore  yourselves.  Aim  to  find  out  the  ac- 
tual talents  you  possess,  and  then  endeavor  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  them,  and  you  can  hardly 
come  short  of  making  a  good  figure  in  the  ^rld, 
and  what  is  more,  being  one  among  those  who  lived 
not  in  vain. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Importance  of  Stuot  in  Youth. — If  it  should 
ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  youth  to  peruse  these  pages, 
let  such  a  reader  remember,  that  it  is  with  the  dmp- 
est  regret  that  I  recollect  in  my  manhood  the  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  which  I  neglected  in  my  youth; 
that  through  every  part  of  my^  literary  career,  I  have 
felt  pinchra  and  nemmed  in  by  my  own  ignorance: 
and  I  would  this  moment  give  half  the  reputation  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire,  if  by  so  doing 
I  could  rest  the  remaining  part  upon  a  sound  foun- 
dation of  learning  and  science. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 


*^>^»i^>^^^^^^^^^ 


Aiming  at  Perfection. — ^There  is  no  manner  of 
inconvenience  in  having  a  pattern  propounded  to  us 
of  so  great  perfection  as  to  be  above  our  reach  to  attain 
to;  and  there  may  be  great  advantages  in  it.  The 
wav  to  excel  in  any  kmd  is  to  propose  the  brightest 
and  most  perfect  examples  to  our  imitation.  No  man 
can  write  after  too  good  and  perfect  a  copy;  and 
though  he  can  never  reach  the  perfection  of  itj  yet 
he  is  likely  to  learn  more  than  by  one  less  perfect. 
He  that  aims  at  the  heavens,  which  yet  he  is  sure  to 
come  short  of,  is  like  to  shoot  higher  than  he  that 
aims  at  a  mark  within  his  reach. 


'•y^^'^^r^r^F^fy^^- 


Order  is  the  sanity  of  the  mind,  the  health  of  the 
body,  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  security  of  the  state. 
As  the  beams  to  the  house,  as  the  bones  to  the  micro- 
cosm of  man,  so  is  order  to  all  things. — Soniheif. 


Rochester  Commercial  Nursery, 

No.  3  EAST  AVENUE,  ROCHESTEEL  N.  YORK. 

THE  SnlMoribera  rwpectfaUy  inibnn  tbo  publio  that  Uieir 
Btoek  of  FRUIT  TREES  ft>r  Mle  thif  Aottmin  ts  Tcty  laripp. 
and  «oi&|»lflM  all  tbe  TsrloiiM  tliat  an  nally  desirable.  Thejr 
leaTv  to  others  the  task  of  oidtlTaltiMt  and  seUhiK  worthtoss  ra- 
rietlee,  md  Intend  to  pro|Migat«  none  bat  sueb  as  baTe  beon  well 
tea^  and  approred. 

To  thoee  who  wish  to  bnj  to  sell  again,  wo  can  offer  gruat  in> 
daoementa. 

(K?»*Piieed  Catalosnes  ftimlshed  to  post-pidd  appUoants. 

Sept.  1, 1849.  [•-4m]  blSS^L  k  HOOKUL. 

ORDERS  FOR  EUROPE. 

Ma.  U.  £.  Hooaaa,  of  the  flrai  of  BIsaell  fc  Hooker,  saUod  ft>r 
Europe  Sept.  1,  and  wlU  spend  the  winter  In  Franco  and  England 
seleotlng  trees  and  stocks.  Orders  forwarded  to  B.  fc  li..  at 
Rochester,  before  Oct.  1,  wlU  be  sent  to  Mr.  H.     Sept.  1      [9-1 1 J 


THE  Sabicrlber  offers  fbr  sale  at  his  Nur^eiy  at  Big  Stream 
PMnt,  Tales  county,  N.  Y.,100yOOO  CHERRY  SEEDLINUS 
of  good  growth  ahd  assorted,  at  $6,00  ner  M.  Also  10,000  Pear 
Sfodtt,  Rom  8  to  17  Inches  In  height;  they  are  In  perfect  health, 
fMeftwB  leaf  blight,  and  wfU  be  sold  at  flO  00  per  M.  All  onlerv 
direeied  to  the  snbseiiber  will  be  prenptly  attended  to. 
pt*J  ISAAC  HILDRETH. 


1849. 
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▲Ibany  Africiiltivral  Warehonse, 

No.  3(9  &  371  South  Bboaowat. 

THE  SntaerilMr  baTing  during  tbe  purt  aeaaon  suffered  In 
common  with  many  of  his  Ihllow  dtliena— his  .warehouse 
being  consumed^  Sec— has  procured  the  spacioiis  new  store  erected 
tor  his  business,  No.  800  and  871  South  Broadway,  where  be  lias 
an  extrasiTe  assOTtment  of  all  the  beet  and  leading  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES  In  use.  From  his 
long  and  successful  experience  in  the  manulkcture  and  ssle  of 
articles  In  his  line,  be  flatters  him«elf  that  he  can  suit  the  wants 
of  the  fisrming  public  to  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  on  as  IkTCcable 
terms  as  any  other  manufoeturer  in  the  States. 

Among  his  assortment  are  hlsjoelebrated  Horse  Powers,  Thxesh> 
log  Machines  and  Separarors. 

Smith's  Patent  Cornshellezs  fbr  horse  power. 

Clinton  Hand  Sbellers.  single  and  double  hopper;  Omnt's 
Patent  Premium  Fanning  Mills,  for  power  snd  hand.  &c ,  tk«. 

of  Garden,  Field  and  Gfsss  Seeds. 
H.  L.  EMERY. 


Also,  a  complete 
[O-tf) 


GENESEE  SEED  STORE  AND  AG.  WAREHOUSE-Trring 
Hall,  opposite  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Buffalo-st.— Having  purchased 
the  Agricultural  and  Seed  department  of  Messrs.  Nott,  Elliott  & 
Fitch,  we  intend  going  more  extendTcly  into  all  the  branches  of 
our  buslnffls.  We  shiul  keep  constantly  for  sale,  all  kinds  of  Im- 
ported and  American  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  the  most  approred  Implements  and  Machines  used  by 
the  Gardener  and  Farmer.  We  mauufkcture  Pennock's  Wheat 
Drill,  (the  most  perfect  and  substantial  Drill  in  use.)  the  celebra- 
ted Massachusetts  Eagle  C  Plow,  Drags,  CultiTators,  fcc,  ko.,  all 
of  the  most  approTcd  patterns  and  construction,  and  keep  a  ftill 
bupply  of  all  the  Boston  and  Worceeter  Plows,  Sub-soil,  Delano's, 
Burrall's  Shell  Wheel,  Anthony's  Patent  Index,  fcc,  Ice. 

In  addition  to  our  stock  of  imi^ements.  Ice.,  we  think  we  can 
»ay  with  perfect  confldence,  we  hare  one  of  the  largest,  most 
carefully  grown  and  best  selected  stock  of  FIEXD.  GARDEN  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  in  the  country,  including  sereral  kinds  im- 
ported  from  Europe.  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Dealers  would 
consult  their  Interest,  and  perhaps  insure  good  crops,  by  calling 
at  our  establishment.  RAPALJE  k  BRIGGS. 

Rochester,  May  1, 1849. 

PKlmer'8  Wheat  Drill. 

THE  subscribers  hate  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Palmer 
to  manuflustun  fbr  the  coming  season  five  handred  of  his 
new  '\Vheat  DrilL  to  be  be  sold  In  Western  New-Yoik.  They  are 
now  receiring  orders  for  them,  and  relying  upon  beaty  flales,liaTe 
determined  to  sell  them  at  a  small  raoriT—at  least  twenty-flTe 
dollars  less  than  any  other  drill  capable  of  performing  as  much. 
The  Drills  are  constructed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
inventor,  and  Wmrr anted 

An  agricultural  implement  as  important  as  this  should  be  afford- 
ed st  a  rate  that  places  It  within  the  reach  of  every  former.  To 
accomplish  this  Mr.  Palmer  has  spared  no  pains  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  aU  the  Drills  In  use  by  oonsulttng  both  English  and 
American  A^eultural  works,  and  by  procuring  copies  of  invent- 
or's claims,  issued  or  pmdiag  in  the  Patent  Ofloe.  He  has  used 
different  kinds  of  drills  for  the  past  years,  and  hss  learned  by  prao- 
tlce  the  wants  of  the  fonner.  After  repeated  efforts  and  expen- 
sive experiments  he  has  produced  a  simple,  substantial  Drill,  which 
by  way  of  eminence  he  calls  a  '-  WHEAl*  DRILL."  It  Is  vastly 
fiuperlor  to  the  costly  and  complicated  machines  heretofore  In  use. 
This  is  the  third  Drill  he  has  invented,  and  he  has  now  brought  it 
to  that  state  of  pexltetlon  beyond  which  It  cannot  be  carried,  ft 
is  the  Nc  Plus  Ultra  of  Drills,  combining  all  the  advantages  of 
irvery  other,  and  free  from  their  ImperfeeUons. 

We  challenge  the  worid  to  produce  a  Drill  equal  to  this  In  du- 
rability, operation  or  prioe ! !  OQK  AU  orders  ^uld  be  sent  in  or 
delivered  to  one  of  our  agents  as  early  as  July  to  secure  atten- 
tion J.  A,  HOL.WES  li  CO. 

Brockport,  ,Mareh  1ft,  1649 

An  Elegant  Cmmtry  R«ild«iice  and  Vauem  for  Sale. 

CONTAINING  one  hundred  and  seventy-flve  aezes  j^^ 
of  first  rate  land,  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  Cay-  ■H 
uga  Lake,  two  mfles  south  of  Cayuga  bridge,  In  the^A^ 
town  of  Seneca  Fslls,  Seneca  county.  There  is  a  hum  brick  man- 
sion with  a  two  storv  kitohen  adjoining,  with  wash  and  wood 
house  attached ;  out-buildings,  bani,  shed  and  earriage  house  :  a 
lawn  and  garden  fat  front,  enekmd  with  a  haadsoinefonce ;  apple 
and  peach  orchards,  with  a  number  of  eheny,  plum  and  pear 
trees.  The  stock,  crops  in  ground,  and  iknning  utensils,  Ike.,  wIU 
be  sold  with  the  turn.  Possession  given  immediatoly.  For  far- 
ther information,  prioe  and  terms  of  payment,  application  can  be 
made  to  the  subscriber,  on  the  premises,  or  by  letter  addressed  to 
him,  OakwoodFarm,  near Omga Bridge;  ortoD.  D.  T.  MOORE, 

sFwmer  ~    * 


M 


at  the  olBoe  of  the  Genetee 
[6tf; 


Rochester 

JOHN  OODEN  DAY. 


Agriealtnial  Books.— A  laige  anortmentofBookson 
Agriculture,  Horticultufo,  &c,  for  sale  at  this  Offiee. 

Back  numbers  (and  vdumes)  of  the  Faimor  promptly  tappUed 
toallaea  sabsariben. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale  at  tlie  IVt. 
Hope  Garden  and  Nurseries. 

AUGUST  and  September  being  the  best  time  for  forming  Straw- 
berry Plantations,  we  offer  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms,  the 
finest  varieties  now  cultivated.  At  the  head  of  the  list  we  place 
BURR  NEW  PINE,  which,  (size,  flavor  and  productlvettess  being 
taken  into  consideration,)  is  perhaps  the  best  Strawberry  yet 
produced.    Also, 

Myatto'  British  Queen, 
Bishop's  Oran^ 
Boston  PIuCm 
Burros  Rivsl  Hudson. 
Burr's  Cdumbus, 
Black  Prince, 
Hovey*s  Seedling, 
Large  Eariy  Scarlet, 
Prineesq  Alice  Mand. 
Swalnstone's  Seedling, 
Deptford  Pine, 
Ross's  Phoenix, 
And  a  variety  of  others,  such  as  Alpine  Red  Bush,  Alpine  White 
Bosh,  Alpine  Red  Monthly,  White  do..  Wood  Red  and  White,  and 
a  variety  of  others,  to  which  we  invite  the'attentlon  of  all  who 
Intend  to  plant  the  Strawberry.    A  good  article  costo  but  little 
more  in  the  first  place  than  a  poor  one,  and  re-pays  tenfold. 
Rochester,  July  1, 1840.  ELtWANGER  li  BARR7. 

Stra^rbeiirj  Plante  War  Sale* 


StawUnaie— 
Boston  Pine. 
Ross'  Phoenix, 
Burr's  Old  pine, 
Swainstone  Seedling, 
Large  Eariy  Scarlet. 


PistiUte— 
Burr's  New  Pfaie, 
Rival  Hudson, 
Columbus, 
Black  Prince, 
Crimson  Cone, 
Hovey's  Seedling, 
Bishop's  Orange. 

Having  grown  the  above  varieties  of  Strawbarries  for  two  or 
three  seasons  past,  and  used  much  carC)  to  keep  them  pure  and 
unmixed,  all  orders  will  be  attended  to,  and  genuine  plante  for- 
warded-' 

Burr's  New  Pine,  is  the  beit  StrawbeTry  eter  groutn,  and  ths  ear- 
liest of  sll  large  berries. '-The  Rival  Hudson,  fbr  its  proUflcness. 
hardness  of  bwiy?  And  rich  subsoid  flavor,  la  the  best  market  ber- 
ry I  have  grown. 

Pistilate  plante  are  the  best  bearers;  but  they  sU  require  Stam- 
Inato  plante  near  them  for  fortUiaers 

Prices  of  Pfoiifs.— Burr's  New  Pino,  ftO  cts.  per  dozen,  or  $8 

{i«r  hundi-ed.    Hovey's  Seedllog,  Burr*s  Old  Pine,  and  Large  £ar- 
y  Scarlet,  each  25  cte.  per  doxon,  or  $1  per  hundred.    All  the 
other  varieties,  60  cte.  per  dosen,  or  $2  per  hundred. 
Rochester,  August  1, 1849L         (8-2t]  M.  G.  WARNER. 

Sale   oi  Hereford   Cattle. 

THE  MESSRS.  BINGHAM.  Brothers,  of  Vermont,  will  offer 
for  sale  from  ten  to  twenty  head  of  HEREFORDS,  8  years 
old  and  under— buU*i  and  heifers.  We  purchased  our  herd^  of 
Coming  k.  Sothom— have  given  them  a  fUr  trial— have  made  up 
our  minds  that,  all  things  taken  into  consideration,  they  are  the 
best  race  of  improved  cattle  extant,  and  are  determined  to  push 
ahead  in  the  Improvement  of  them.  We  shall  aeXi  at  Public  Auc- 
tion, at  the  Slate  Fair  at  Syracuse,  and  shall  offer  some  noble 
samples  of  the  race. 

Pure  Meilno   Sl&eap* 

Also,  at  private  sale,  same  time  and  plaoe,  a  large  lot  of  pure 
bred  MERINO  SHEEP,  flrom  imported  aires.  Breeders  of  sheep 
will  do  well  to  look  over  our  flocks  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
We  shall  offer  no  mongrels  or  grades,  but  our  best  blooded  dkcep, 
at  folr  prices.  C8-2t. 

Pararinn  Gmano. 

TUST  arrived,  firesh  from  the  Chlnche  Islands,  780  tons  first 
tl  quality  Pemvlaa  Guano.  Six  years'  experience  in  the  use  of 
Guano.,  iDgr  our  formers  and  nrdeners  In  the  stetes  bordering  on 
the  AUantlc  coast,  has  proved  it  fkr  superior  to  any  other,  and  the 
cheap^  manure  they  can  purohase.  It  Is  partlculariy  valuable 
for  wheat,  grass,  and  all  field  crops:  also  fruite  and  garden  veget- 
ables.   Inaaire  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  of 

A.  B.  ALLEN  k  CO., 
[8-22.]  ISO  k  101,  Water  St.,  New  York. 

A  Small  Ftem  liraated. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  C.  S.,  Newport,  N.  Y..  describing  the 
premises,  and  mentioning  the  terms,  will  receive  attention. 
AupHt,  1849.  [8-8t*. 


Improved  Well  and  Cistern  Puftps. 

DOWNS,  MYNDHERSE  li  CO.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  would 
^pU  the  attention  of  Hardware  Merohante  and  all  others  who 
havPooeasion  to  deal  in  or  use  suction  pumps,  to  their  CJIST 


IRON,  REVOLVJNQ  SPOUT  AND  CTSTBRN  PUMPS, 
for  which  they  have  obtataied  Letten  Patent  of  the  United  States. 
For  particular  dswription  and  figures  of  our  Pump,  see  August 
number  of  the  Genetee  Farmer,  page  ISl.  [O-tdQ 
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Market  Prices  of  Agricallural  Products. 

New  York,  August  21-: 

Ash  Ks— The  market  Itf  dull  for  both  sorUat  $6  06>4. 

F1.01-R— There  Is  but  little  coing  in  State  flour.  Demand  h.<is 
Ikllen  off  for  the  Kast.  and  the  market  for  the  low  grades  AtTors 
the  buyer.  Sales  2000  bUs  at  $5  37)<<i5  44  for  common  StAte-> 
$5  60a5  60  for  straight  State-;f;6  Q2}ia&  76  for  faTorito  Indiana 
and  pure  GeneitcM.  and  $5  75a6  81  for  good  Ohio.  Rye  flour  is 
•earoe  at  $3  31  oS  37.  Jersey  com  meal  Is  wanted  at  $8  44.  Gen- 
erally held  at  $3  50. 

GitAiM.— The  market  Is  without  change  for  wheat.  There  Is 
oonsid'  rable  new  Southern  on  the  market  and  th'  tendeney  is 
downward.  Rye  is  scarce  and  ttomlnal.  68a64«  Oats  arc  plenty 
and  steady  at  38a40c.  Kxtra  lots  held  higher.  Com  Is  rather 
easier  to  purchase.  Demand  for  the  Fast  raodorato,  with  sales 
15.000  bu.  at  62a63c  for  western— 63a63K  for  round  Southern  and 
flat  yellow. 

raovisioKS.T-HoIdors  of  pork  are  rather  firmer.  Demand  steady 
fbr  the  home  trade  $10  SlalO  87  for  mess  and  prime  at  $9.  Beef 
is  steady  and  saleable  at  $13  60a$14  for  mess.  Cut  meiits  are  In- 
actlTe  at  7c  for  hams— shoulders  6.  Lard  is  firm  at  6>ia7c  for 
good  to  pfrime.  and  dull.  Butter  is  doll  and  moro'  plenty  at  7all 
eonts  for  OhIOf  and  10al4c  for  western  and  state.  Cheese  is  Tory 
plenty  and  Is  steady  at  2a7o. 

BAGS  Z>- at  U  BMflklo-StMeC. 

I  WOULD  r^pacfaUy  call  the  attenrion  of  fiuuMn,  mlUoa. 
forwarders,  Ice.,  to  my  aasortmant  of  BAGS  and  BAGGING.  I 
hare  erery  variety  of  Bags,  flrom  18c.  upwsrds.  Call  and  see.  and 
ba  i«tiatt«d.  Also,  a  good  assortment  of  Halter  Rope,  Cordage 
Md  Twine,  of  every  description.  K.  C.  WILLIAMS, 

[9-iT]  Ship  Chandler  and  Sail  Maker,  No.  12  Buffalo-st 

"Wimdhnry^m  Hone  Power  and  Separator. 

THE  Snbacribers.  having  erected  extensive  works,  fn^npnafac- 
turing  WooDai'BY's  Patkpct  iMraorKuf  Hosbr  Foviea  a!«o 
SicrABATOK,  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  machine  to  order,  combin- 
iBg  givster  slmplicltjr.  durability,  and  operating  much  easier  than 
•ay  other  in  use.  The  Horse-rowers  are  mounted,  and  operated 
OB  wheels,  thereby  saiing  thrao^bnrths  the  usual  time  li^utllng 
up— and  we  wU  warrant  it,  together  with  the  Separator,  MperlOr 
to  iny  in  use. 

Conmanicatloofl for  fkntlier  partienlan.  (post-paid)  cheerfully 
fwpoodml  to.  J.  Il  D.  WOODBURY. 

RoohMtnr,  H,  Y.,  JuM  1,  IM9.  (Mt*) 


MOUNT  HOPE  G^fiDBN  AMD  IfUBSElUv 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

THE  proprietors  invite  the  attontioo  of  Fniit  Orovcn  "(.- 
serymen,  and  dealers  in  treca  to  thoir  present  slock  i  f 
fered  for  sale.    By  Tvcent  large  f naportations  fron  I.Qn^  • 
an  extensive  scale  of  propagation  at  home,  wc  hsTt  otti.: 
stock  of  nursery  articles  as  complete  as  any  in  th«  tnor"^  u 
we  ofi'er  them  to  purchasers  on  the  most  liberal  ttni  t  oc* 

Th«  well  known  health,  vigor  and  hardiness  of  Uw  trr«>  \ 
here,  and'the  undivided  and  scrupulous  attentlOD  giric  i.  >i 
department  bj*  the  propietors  in  person,  offer  grrst  indsf 
to  purchasers 

STANDARD  FRUIT   TRRBS, 

Consisting  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  the  •9pple.  Pe<   r 
Chtrry.  Peachy  4*0..  of  suitable  a^  and  aize  for  ofdurd  ^'.  . 
The  principal  stock  is  made  up  of  the  well  known  pofilj* ' 
but  all  the  new  American  and  foreign  kinds  are  in  oar  peer . 
and  can  bo  furnished. 

PYRIMIOAL   AND   DWARF  TRBBS, 

Consisting  of  seleot  varietlef  of  Pears  on  Qnioea  Appks  «b  rr. 
dise,  and  Cherries  on  St.  Lucie,  or  Mabaleb  stocks,  for  ;:.'  -. 
and  limited  grounds;  and  for  nurserymen  andothns  m^\». 
obtain  flrait  from  their  trees  at  an  eaily  day.  Wo  hin  for  ci,- 
years  given  spociai  attention  to  this  department,  siul  U-  - 
believe  wo  have  probably  the  largest  and  beat  stock  in  Ik:  I.. . 

OOOSBBBRRIRS,   RASPBBRRIB6,    CUtLKXyn,  ETC 

Of  these  wo  have  a  large  and  oompiete  assortmentysad  oa  t^ 

Ely  them  by  the  100  or  1000.    The  best  Engiish  G«o«tirntf  r. 
nported  every  year.    All  the  new  Cnmuts  can  U  rapp.t; 

ORNAMENTAL   TRBBSy   SHRUB  ROSES,  BTC 
AU  the  leaJIng  sorts,  socta  as  Horse  Chesnnt,  Mooatah  >< 
Ailantus,  &o.;  can  be  furnished  by  the  1000  or  10  000  it  wx:  - 
low  ordinary  rates— besides  a  large  eoUfCtion  «f  aev  isd  ar 
Tret's  Shrubs>  Rosea,  be.,  veo»ntly  imported. 

HEDGE   PLANTS. 
Buckthorn  3.  and  3  years  from  seed;  Osage  Orangr,  1  aaJ  2;  < 
Privet;  besides  F.vergrcens,  such  u*  Red  Cedar.  Hfol**-  ^- 
way  Spruce,  Arbor  VltSB,  fcc,  can  be  f^imlsfaed  to  loj  .r  - 
required. 
STOCKS  AND  TODNG  WORKBD  TREES  FOR  MUSarr^ 

Pear  800  Jiing3,.l  and  2  years  transplanted;  nnm  do .  S  jnn  ^: 
seed  bed;  Paradise  Stocks,  for  Dwarf  Apple?;  .Msiiarijt- 
SeedlingH  1  year;  St.  Lucie,  or  Mahal«b  Stock-s  for  di^-i*  i  ^ 
ries;  Quince  Stocks,  of  sorts  commonly  used. 

Young  worked  tres  fof  distant  transportation. 
NEW  UPRIGHT  QUINCE  the  most  easily  propaptM  i-k'T' 
grSwer.    We  havo  now  obtained  a  pretty  Uuqpe  H'^^  «  •"' 
supply  thom  In  moderate  quantities. 

Wholesale  Priced  Lists  and  General  Cataloga^^  f^  '- 
all  poitt-paki  applications.  ^^  ,  .,,__, 

Sep  1,  1849.  ELLWANGER  k  BABB: 

Morgan  Colt  -for  SsU«« 

A  Bright  Bay  Horse Cott. foaled  Aug  96  ^^^f^' 
promise,  sired  by  0«»n.  Cifford.  fnm  a  nu»  «  1 
passed  travelling  quaUties.     Inquire  at  tiu9ofl<e 
Seottsville. 
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AHALTBIS    OF    KAIZB,    OS    mSIAH    OOBIT- 

PmZE  EauT.  Hiitory  and  Cbemical  iDveiligstioD  of 
Maiir.«r  iDdnnCom.  By  J.  H.  Bilisbdrt. 
Mr.  S.  deaervea  tlie  graUtude  of  hie  country  for 
increasing  its  knowledge  of  aji  indiginous  planl, 
wliich  is  extenBJvely  cultivated  and  more  valuable 
than  any  other  grown  in  tlic  United  States.  Thanks 
are  also  due  the  New  York  State  AgricultumI  So- 
ciety for  ite  liberal  premium  of  9300,  wliich  has 
elicited  so  important  a  contributhn  to  Rural  Science 
from  an  indcfatigible  American  chemist.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  practical  farmers  to  avail  themselTeH  of 
the  material  facta  disclosed  by  U.can  rFBoarcbes;  and 
it  is  to  aid  them  in  that  regard  that  the  present  review 
of  the  laborAf  the  author  is  written. 

The  Gsu.;  forms  over  300  pages  in  the  volume  of 
Transactions  of  the  State  Society  for  1848:  and  is 
equaUy  large  when  published  separately,  in  which 
form  the  author  has  very  properly  aecnred  a  copy 
righL     The  work  deserves  and  will  command  an 

In  the  first  twenty  pages,  we  find  an  exceedingly 
interesting  histor)'  compiled  from  authentic  sources, 
of  Maize,  ot  Indian  Com,  showing  it  to  be  a  native 
of  Americ&n  soil,  and  unknown  in  Europe,  Asia  or 
Africa  before  Columbus  discovered  the  New  World. 
Maize  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Indians 
alike  iji  North  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  at  the  time  Europeans  first  visited  ami  plants 
colonies  in  this  hemisphere.  The  vatt  and  peculiar 
capacity  of  this  plant,  which  belonffe  to  the  cereals 
and  family  of  giassee,  to  ansUin  a  dense  popnlatiop, 
a  hardly  begun  to  be  appreciated.  Aa  the  huinan 
.ace  increase  on  the  esjih  and  acquire  a  higher 
standard^f  comfort,  calling  for  more  bieadsto^ 
me^t,  butter  and  cheese,  the  superiority  of  Hai^ 
over  all  other  plants,  whether  for  its  forage  or  its 
seeds,  will  be  seen  and  acknowledged  by  all.  So 
long  aa  our  s*il  and  climate  shall  produce  cheap 
com,  and  cheap  cotton,  human  food  and  raiment 
must  greatly  abound  in  the  land.  These  will  com- 
miod  Oeyood  all  contingency,  a  population  more  nu- 
rous  than  any  thing  which  Egj'pt,  Asia  or  Europe 
I  ever  witnessed.  Providence  has  given  to  the 
New  World  agricultural  capabilitiet^  peculiar  and 
superior  in  many  respects,  for  the  eeonomical  pro- 
duction of  bread,  meat,  milk,   wool  and  cotton.     As 


a  people,  a  peculiar  destiny  awaits  us;  and  thatades- 
tin;  haa  for  its  broad,  enduring  and  honorable  basis, 
the  teieneeand  tki  art  of  agrwidturt,  niscly  adapted 
to  American  sunshiue,  seaeonB,  plants,  and  the  wapta 
of  civilized  man.  But  wo  wonder  from  our  text. 
Let  us  return  to  the  Cliemicnl  Investigation  of 
Indian  Com.  ^ 

Till  it  approaches  maturity  this  plant  contains  a 
large  per  centage  of  water  in  its  stems  and  leaves. 
When  ten  days  above  ground,  young  plants  yield  over 
69J  per  cent  of  pure  water,  if  cut  off  even  with  the 
earth  and  perfectly  dried.  100  parts  of  dry  plants 
give  over  13  of  ashes.  At  35  dava  from  planting, 
Uie  proportion  of  water  was  less  than  87  per  cent; 
and  the  ash  10.7  per  cent.  Young  com  stalks  gave 
94  parts  of  water  in  100.  The  mors  raudly  any 
plant  grows,  the  latgf^r  the  proportion  of  tnte  whicn 
it  cnntaina  and  also  of  alkaline  and  earthy  salts. 
The  crop  planted  on  the  3d  June  gained  most  in  the 
week  preceding  the  16th  of  August,  when-  the  ears 
were  lomting.  The  gain  in  weight  in  seven  days 
was  2963  grains  in  a  single  plsnti  equal  to  436 
grains  aday  and  18.16  per  hour.  At  this  period  in 
development  Mr.  S.  found  91  per  cent,  of  water 
the  stalk;  83  in  the  leaf;  89  in  the  sheath;  and 
64}  in  the  tassel.  Calculated  dry,  the  stalk  gave 
'.0.7  per  cent,  B&h;  leaf  11.16;  husks  6  per  cent. 

From  observation  and  experience,  we  have  long 
been  in  favor  of  partly  drying  green  com,  rye  and 
clover,  before,  feeding  either  to  milch  cows,  hordes, 
mules.  There  is  an  excess  of  water  in 
such  food  which  should  be  ovapoiated  by  the  skillful 
and  partial  curing  of  green  forage.  The  addition  of 
a  little  salt  will  render  it  more  digestible  and  noiir- 
ishing  to  the  system.  Corn  is  a  valuable  grass  and 
hay  plant  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  In  thisrelar 
''>n  it  has  not  received  that  careful  study  Vnd  atten- 

)n  which  its  importance  demands. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  growth 
of  Haize,  as  discl^ed  by  the  admirable  researches 
of  our  author,  is  (he  great  change  in  its  incombus- 
tible elements  at.different  stages  in  its  life.  Up  to 
July  19,  the  stalks  were  quite  brittle  and  bad  but  a 
small  quantity  of  silica  or  flinty  covering  around 
them.  After  the  time  named,  silica  increased  rapidly 
in  the  stalk  and  gradually  in  the  leaf.  On  the  12Ui 
July  the  leaves  gave  their  maximum  of  phosphates. 
These  diminished  as  the  kernels  were  organized. 
As  silica  (flint)  is  of  no  account  in  the  animal 
omv,  and  the  raw  material  for  forming  seeds  eii- 
dinhsed  through  the  plant  when   the   kernels 
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brr^in  to  grow,  then  is  the  time  to  cut  and  cure  it  for 
Inra^c.  After  the  maturity  of  tlie  seeds,  the  leaves 
contain  only  one  fourth  as  much  of  the  phosphates 
and  nutritive  matter  as  they  did  before.  This  remark 
is  particularly  designed  for  our  Soutiiem  friends^ 
\\  ho  waste  valuable  time  i»  "  pulling  fodder;"  when 
more  and  better  food  for  stock  might  be  had  for 
half  the  labor. 

The  change  in  the  amount  of  potash^  soda,  mag- 
nesia, limey  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  fcc.,  are 
curious,  and  highly  interesting  to  the  critical  student. 
For  these,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Essay 
itself-  Allowing  3  plants  to  a  square  yard,  white 
flint  com  will  take  in  round  numbers  382  pounds  of 
earthy  minerals  from  an  acre  in  a  crop.  Omitting 
fractions,  as  we  do,  the  figures  stand  thus: 

Silieo, :....158  Ibt. 

rho9phote8  of  Iron  and  Magnesia, 72 

Potash,  48 

Soda, 47 

Lime, - 12 

Magoesia, T 

Chlorino, I& 

Sulphuric  AcW, 23 

Analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  kernel  at  different 
stages,  of  the  cob,  stalk,  husks,  sheath,  roots,  leaves,- 
silk,  tassel,  &&c.,  are  given,  which  we  pass  over  to 
notice  briefly  the  "  Proximate  Organic  Analyses  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  plant  at  diflereBt  stages  of 
its  growth."  It  should  be  stated  that  the  seed  was 
planted  on  the  3d  of  June;  that  the  crop  was  ripe  on 
the  18th  of  October:  and  that  the  nutritive  elements 
wero  searched  for  mostly  between  August  2d,  and 
October  18th,  On  June  21st,  when  the  plants  were 
10  or  11  inches  high  and  made  up  of  leaves,  they 
contained  33  per  cent  of  sugar  and  extract,  calcu- 
lated on-  the  dry  matter.  The  sugar  and  extract 
amounted  to  over  25  per  cent  on  tlie  2d  of  August. 
From  August  23d  to  October  18th,  the  decrease  was 
about  19  per  cent.  The  ripe  sheaths  are  richer  in 
nitrogen  than  the  unripe  ones,  but  contain  less  sugar 
extract  and  dextrine.  "  The  plant  during  the  period 
of  tassellinpr,  owing  to  the  very  large  per  centage  of 
sugar  dnd  extract,  with  the  respectable  quantity  of 
albumiuous  matter  and  dextrine  which  the  stalk, 
leaves  and  sheath  contain,  must  ailbrd  very  palatable 
as  well  |L8  nutritious  fodder.''  In  kernels  tfaare  is  a 
gradiiaf  and  very  uniform  decrease  of  sugar  and 
extract  from  their  eariics^  growth  till  they  mature, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  of  starch.  Albuminous 
matter  also  gradually  increases,  as  the  kernels 
advance,  and  at  the  same  time  casein  (cheese) 
diminishes. 

September  6th  kernels  are  in  the  early  stage  of 
milk.  Cob  at  this  period  is  rich  in  albumen,  casein 
and  dextrine..  These  bodies  accumulate  at  the  base 
of  the  young  seeds.  As  the  kernels  grow  the  albu- 
men, casein  and  dextrine  decrease  rapidly  in  the 
cob.  In  comparing  the  leaves,  sheaths  (which  sur- 
round the  stalk,)  stalk  and  cob  with  each  other,  if 
we  judge  of  the  value  of  each  by  the  per  centage  of 
matter  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  then  in  nutrient 
bodies  leaves  rank  first,  sheaths  second,  stalk  third, 
and  cob  fourth.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Salisbury  speaks 
in  terms  more  favorable  than  our  observations  have 
led  us  to  believe  were  strictly  warranted. 

We  have  given  but  a  meagre  synopsis  of  this  most 
compact  and  valluf^le  Essay  to  which  we  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  turn  for  reliable  information. 
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OnB  of  the  most  useful  and  scientific 
on   Agricultural   Chemistry   in  England,,  is   J. 
Nesbit,  E^q.,   F.  G,  S.,  etc.      Speakinfr  of 
yard  dang,   feeding   sheep^  and  pk>win^   in  ^ 
crops,  &&^  he  offers  the  followin^r  inportant  »sc 
gestions: — 

"  Let  ns  begin  wiih  the  far-fiuoed  ftrm-yard  dune.  «: 
ia  atipponed  to  he  so  superior  to  all  other  thin^.     It  k  * 
which  grows  the  crops,  and  which,  in  the  ectimiitioo  oe . 
farmer,  ia  not  surpassed  by  any  possible  combioation  o«  • . 
stances.     Now,  what  is  this  fann^yonl  dung  !     Itisir 
hy  actinfr  upon  vegetable  matter  in  aoine  way  or  oc  ' 
You  citlier  take  a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,   and  p^* . 
through  die  stomache  of  animols,  where  it  n  aetpd  ofoa  . 
the  refuse  pass  ont,  or  you  put  vecetable  niatler— as  tm^ 
or  litter— -ia  the  yards,  and  aUew  the  exerenaeBia  of  ajur.-. 
to  be  mingled  with  it,  and  a  slow  deoompoaitioik  to  iv 
place.    The  wholo  being  commingled  and  aaiafad  bof «  l  ■ 
18  known  by  the  name  ef  form-yard  dung.     Now.  a^f- 
little  consideration  will  show  that  the  whole  of  the  tern,  -^ 
which  is  found  by  you,  gentlemen,  to  be  practically  sn  o^:. 
on  the  farm  is  merely  mrived  from  vegeiaUea.-  ao  t^^  r  - 
are,  in  fact,  applying  the  remains  and  seftioe  of  ▼ereia   -. 
to  renovate  the  land.    This  ia  the  whole  secret  of  fara  ju 
dung:  it  is  v^etable  matter,  which,  when  paitiaUy  <leea» 
poeed,  is  reapplied  to  the  land,  where  it  fiKflia  «E«|.sa:^>< 
over  again;  so  that  you  are  continuaQy  wotking  as  it  «^ 
in  a  circle.    Thas  the  same  particle  of  master  laspoft'  t  . 
the  &rm  perhaps  in  the  sliapo  of  oil-cake,  fiiat  re-«ppc:tr- 1 
the  shape  of  a  tumep,  again  as  barley,  now  ae  berx-r*- 
new'  a»  wheat — the  cycle  of  changes  continnea  uaiil  i'« 
identical  particles  are  exported  from  the  land  as  beef  or  ctl 
ton,  or  08  grain. 

Now  I  hope  I  shedl  be  able  to  ofibr  one  or  two  ideas  vx. 
respect  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  fiMia-yaid  dang   *. 
let  me  sny  we  can  never  have  our  ideas  too  near  the  :-.  - 
rospeciing  the  origin  and  nature  of  that  which  is  so '-. 
^tantlv  under  our  notice.     Some  geaUemen  hare  gc: 
idea  that  animals  have  a  mysterious  power—of  what  ua-L^ 
k  is  Impossible  to  say,  bot  Uicy  imagine  that  it  really  ri.  . 
— a  niycterious  power^  by  means  of  which  tkmy  can  cha. . 
a  tnrncp,  or  a  quanuty  of  oats  or  greens,  into  asa;r' 
manure  for  land;  and  that  food  must  bare  passed  th- 
the  animal  before  it  can  be  reaHy  useful  on  the  land.    1 
in  the  idea  entertained  on  this  subject  by  niDety-nine  ur . 
Qn  out  of  a  hundred.    1  must  proceed  this  ereninc  t  - 
abuse  your  minds  of  that  erron  ^ous  notion :  I  inu>:  u. 
you  that  the  manure  obtained  from  animals  is  alway»  *:  - 
dent  OS  regards  its  value  on  the  food  which  the  anhni]  r 
and  that  the  excrements  of  animrds  we  always  kvs  \aL'r- 
and  less  powerful  in  manuring  principles,  than  is  th?  * 
consumed  by  those  onimals  while  prodncing  t?ic  mci.- :: 
that  green  food  plowed  into  th«  land,  will  give  morr  m .-  • 
tu  the  land  than  the  same  food  entei>  by  animals.     >«4 :  - 
I  wonld  recommend  yen,  as  a  rule,  to  plow  in  year  vcr    - 
bles;  but  I  wish  yp'i  to  remember  that  your  aheep>-.:   . 
posit  nothing  on  the  land  but  what  they  have  fist  n    i . 
from  the  food;  and  that  under  ell  circurastaores,  the  n  i.- 
deposited  will  be  less  than  tliat  recei%*ed     Now  let  c^      « 
a  httte  at  this  point.     You  know  that  in  one  of  our  ordm-. 
fiie-plaees,  when  coals  ere  put  uito  the  grate  aad  a  hs'.:  - 
applied  to  thom,  an  action  takes  place  which  makc.^  \u-  % 
above  differ  from  that  below  ike  6fe:  without  soy  t.uru  . 
of  the  name  of  a  single  chemiml  element,  von  h»ve  od!>  : 
apply  yonr  plain  common  sense  in  order  to  oe  ajgw  :  ^tsr 
action  takes  plac.^  between  the  air  and  the  i  iinH^inn'i  - 
heat,  and  thai  the  air  above  the  eoals  (iiv^he«eiRnine>    :• 
very  different  from  the  air  below  the  cools,  which  entt  r- 
the  gmle.     Now  you  give  an  animal  a  certain  amotin: 
food;  that  food  is  taken  into  the  system:  the  constant  st-t  - 
of  the  Inngs,  which  inspire  and  expire  the  air,  has  tl^  er'n^-. 
of  bringing  into  the  system  a  huge  amotiat  of  air.    1 '  * 
air  acts  upon  the  food  which  is  taken  into  the  system,    l^x 
the  combustion  or  burning  of  a  certain  amount  of  that  f  •«: 
animal  heat  is  produced,  which  keeps  up  die  temperati-n-  ct 
the  animals,  so  that  they  get  a  higher  temperatore  ibsn  t!i. 
surrounding  atmosphere.    The  expired  air  r>^f^^»^nt  thr  r- 
suit  of  that  combustion,  and  resembles  ia  composstiun  :^ 
air  of  the  chimney;  another  portion  of  food  not  uxd  f> 
producing  animal  heat  is  laid  upon  the  bones,  forming  m*  f«  1 
or  fat;  and  what  the  bullock  itself  has  no  lise  for  is  cast ««... 
of  the  system.    Now,  you  observe  at  onoe  that  the  »n\n» . 
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by  nciing  in  t!iis  wt&y  on  ihe  food,  actualy  deprive*  it  of 
ccrkiin  conatituents,  andnt  the  same  time  makes  it  less  in 
amount;  so  that,  in  fact,  ihe  only  real  action  is  one  which 
takes  away  crriain  portions  of  the  food  and  renders  the 
otlicrs  more  quickly  soluble.  All  the  soluble  parts  of  the 
food  are  passed  out  in  the  urine,  and  all  the  insoluble  parts 
in  the  excrements.  There  is  a  regular  process  performed  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  stomach,  the  effect  of  which  is  what  I 
\id\e  thus  described.  Now,  the  fame  thin^  takes  place  in 
tlic  decomposition  of  \pgctable  matter,  lou  lay  down  a 
Inrsje  Quantity  of  straw,  and  you  let  tJie  water  fall  upon  it, 
as  well  as  the  excrements  of  animals.  You  all  know  what 
taken  place.  The  heap  gradual]^  heats,  and  this  gradual 
heating  is  nothing  more  tlian  the  ofiect  of  the  gradual  action 
of  the  air  upon  it.  Certain  portions  of  the  vegetable  matter 
thiiM  ncled  upon  by  the  air  are  consumed  and  taken  away, 
and  the  bulk  becomes  less;  so  that,  even  in  the  process  of 
acting  on  vegetable  matter,  you  loose  a  portion,  and  it  goes 
off  into  the  air,  just  in  the  same  way  a«  the  solid  parts  of 
coals  pass  into  the  air  by  means  of  the  chimney.  You  all 
know  that  the  solid  parts  of  coal  disappear  and  leave  noth- 
irijT  bat  qaU  behind.  The  two  cases  are,  in  fact,  identical. 
I  may  refer  you  to  the  case  of  a  hay  rick  put  up  in  too  damp 
a  state.  In  that  instance,  an  immediate  action  takes  place 
from  the  contact  of  the  air  with  the  moist  hay,  and  that  ac- 
tion continues  increasinor,  until,  at  last,  the  whole  bursts 
into  a  flame.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  either  case,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  manure,  there  is  a  diminution  and  a  loss.  You  must 
have  seen  the  reck  going  off  from  the  dung-heap,  and  there  are 
other  substances  which  also  disappear  in  the  air  which  you 
cannot  see.  If  whet  1  have  stated  be  true,  you  will  draw 
the  conclusion  for  yourselves,  that  vegetables  plowed  at  once 
into  the  land  furnish  a  greater  amount  of  the  substances 
adapted  for  the  vegetation  of  plants  than  they  would  supply 
if  passed  through  the  stomachs  of  animals — that  is  to  say, 
to  giro  a  plain,  practical  illustration  of  my  meaning,  if  you 
chop  up  an  acre  of  lurnops,  making  them  sufficiently  small 
for  dccompuAition,  and  plow  that  acre  of  turneps  into  the 
kind,  you  will  hnve  more  manure  in  the  soil  than  if  you  fed 
a  flock  of  sheep  upon  it,  without  the  addition  of  oil-cake  or 
any  other  extraneous  manure. 

Again,  take  any  other  green  crops,  such  as  rape,  and  plow 
them  in,  and  you  will  have  a  larger  amount  of  substances 
cak Slated  to  bring  forth  the  next  crop  than  if  you  passed 
thnt  ncre  of  rape  through  the  bodies  af  animals.  You  may 
ctll  tbiii  theory,  gontleraen,  but  it  is  absolute  fact:  there  is 
no  thf»orv  about  it.  It  has  been  tested  by  practical  men, 
and  I  vtili  give  you  one  or  two  instances.  A  gentleman 
heard  me  muke  this  statement  when  I  was  lecturing  at 
Maidenhead — and  -let  mc  remark  that  the  gentlemen  who 
compoaod  my  audience  on  tint  occasion  were  not  quite  so 
decorous  as  yon  gentlemen  have  shown  yourselves  this 
evening:  for  I  heard  some  of  them  call  what  I  said  "  gam- 
mon." (Laughter.)  Now,  notwithstanding  its  being  "gam- 
mon."^a  certain  gentlomdn  determined  to  try  whether  or  not 
the  CAS9  was  as  I  had  represented.  A  gentleman  named 
Mr.  W.  Trumper,  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor,  having  twenty 
acres  o/  rape,  plowed  in  one  or  two  acres  in  different  parts 
of  the  field.  The  rest  was  fed  off  by  sheep.  These  sneep 
were  luxuriating  every  day  on  a  beautiful  meadow  adjoim'ng, 
and  were  folded  at  night  on  the  rope.  I  was  invited  last 
midsummer  but  one  to  see  the  cfllect  of  this  experiment; 
and  about  o  dozen  pr.ictical  men  were  invited  to  meet  mo 
upon  tlie  occasion.  The  land  was  gone  over,  and  I  could 
point  out  every  place  where  the  rape  had  been  plowed  in. 
The  wheat  stood  eight  or  ten  inches  higher  than  tlio  rest; 
and  in  the  judgment  of  these  practical  men  tiiere  was  more 
than  a  auarter  of  an  acre  difference  between  the  places 
where  tne  vegetables  had  been  plowed  in  and  the  places 
where  the  sheep  had  been  fed  off.  More  than  that,  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  Mr.  Trumper  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Reading  Farmers'  Club,  when  he  told,  me  the  turnop  crop 
succeeding  was  much  better,  and  he  fuUy  expected  to  see  it 
in  the  barley. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  )>lowing  in  of  turneps 
will  have  a  sitiilar  good  cfllbct.  Okd  perhaps  many  of  you 
gentlemen  have  in  your  recollection  certain  instances  in 
which,  owing  to  the  severe  frost  rotting,  tho  turneps,  it  wan 
necessary  to  plow  them  into  the  land;  and  when,  contrary 
perhaps  to  tlic  expectatien  of  the  farmers,  a  capital  crop  of 
barley  was  the  result.  I  would  not  recommend  you  to  for- 
sake the  feeding  of  sheep:  lam  now  merely  dealing  with 
tlie  faota  of  this  cose.  It  is  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  whether  it  is  best  to  feed  the  turneps  off  or  to 
plow  them^in,  and  therefore  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  your 


individual  judgments.  In  the  instance  of  which  I  was 
speaking  at  Maidenhead  it  was  found  more  favorable  to  plow 
in  than  to  feed  off,  as  that  year  the  crops  were  excessive 
and  the  sheep  high  in  price.  A  gentleman  there  was  ac- 
tually offering  to  give  £^  an  acre  to  any  person  who  would 
send  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  farm  to  feed  off  the  turneps.  I 
at  once  saw  it  would  be  better  to  spend  I5s.  per  acre  for 
plowing  in,  and  25«.  in  guano,  as  the  crop  of  barley  would 
assureoly  be  better.  Now,  gentlemen,  at  tho  end  of  the 
lecture  1  shall  be  happy  to  hear  any  observations  which  may 
occur  to  practical  men  on  this  point,  and  to  answer  any  ob- 
jections which  may  be  urged;  and  it  must  be  particularly 
noticed  that  I  leave  out  of  the  question  for  the  present  tlie 
mecluuiical  action  of  sheep  in  treailing  the  land,  so  neces- 
sary on  some  soils,  and  speak  merely  of  the  absolute  amount 
of  manure.  To  pursue  the  subject  of  tliis  manure  a  little 
further,  you  see  at  once  that  the  manure  will  vary  as  the  food 
varies.  If  you  use  straw,  or  oil-cake,  or  turneps,  the  quality 
of  tlie  manure  will  vary  accordingly,  as  the  composition  of 
these  substances  varies;  and  it  wul  vary  because  the  animvl 
takes  away  only  a  certain  proportion  from  each  of  these, 
and  costs  out  the  remainder  as  excrements.  But  the  manure 
will  vary  not  only  as  the  food  varies,  but  according  to  the 
age  of  the  stock." 

Young  animals  extract  more  nutriment  from  their 
food  than  old  ones,  especially  if-  the  latter  be  fatted. 
But  it  is  more  profitable  to  have  the  grass,  roots  and 
grain  eaten  by  an  animal,  transformed  into  flesh,  by 
its  growing  and  gaining  in  weight,  than  to  have  the 
elements  of  flesh  in  ricner  manure.  The  diffeiencc 
between  feeding  1000  pounds  of  clover,  rape  or  tur- 
neps, (estimating  the  crop  dry,)  to  sheep  or  cattle, 
and  plowing  in  the  dung  and  urine  yielded  by  the 
quantity  of  food  named,  and  plowing  in  the  crop 
without  being  eaten  at  all,  is  this:  In  the  latter 
case,  tho  soil  below  the  surface  gains  1000  pounds 
of  vegeti»ble  matter;  in  the  former  case  not  far  from 
400  pounds  including  the  salts  in  tho  urine  which 
falls  on  the  ground.  Although  2000  lbs.  of  dry 
forage  will  yield  only  some  800  of  solid  excrements; 
yet  the  latter  are  worth  more  for  all  agricultural  pur- 
poses than  800,  or  even  1,200  pounds  of  the  vegeta- 
bles from  tlio  consumption  of  which  the  dung  and 
urine  were  derived.  It  will  take  at  least  500  lbs.  of 
dry  corn  or  wheal  to  form  100  of  the  dung  of  pigeons. 
Their  dung  is  the  ask  of  the  seods  consumed  which 
like  wood  in  a  stove  were  literally  burnt  in  their  ca- 
pacious lungs  and  circulating  blood. 

The  true  rule  in  reference  to  feeding  off  clover 
and  grass,  or  plowing  them  in  witliout  feedin?  is 
this:  When  a  soil  is  reasonably  rich  in  mold,  (or- 
ganized matter,  ^  it  is  good  economy  to  pasture  clover 
or  grass,  closely,  before  breaking  up  for  wheat  or 
other  grain  crops — leaving  the  droppings  of  the  ani- 
mals on  the  land  to  fertilize  it.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  soil  ih  thin  and  poor  in  vegetable  mold  it 
is  sound  economy  to  turn  in  all  the  grass,  clover, 
pea  vines  or  buckwheat  one  can.  A  friend  of  the 
writer  will  plow  in  three  crops  of  buckwheat  this 
season;  and  another  capital  farmer  will  turn  under  a 
crop  of  w'inter  rye,  one  of  oats  and  another  of  peas, 
to  enrich  the  soil. 

Some  apply  a  coat  of  caustic  lime  to  sweeten  the 
decaying  vegetation.  We  have  so  often  explained  in 
public  lectures  and  agricultural  journals,  the  process 
oy  which  cultivated  plants  draw  their  mineral  food 
from  the  sub-soil,  and  their  organic  nutriment  in  a 
good  degree,  from  the  atmosphere,  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  story.  And  yet,  the  great 
body  of  American  farmers,  both  North  and  South, 
have  hardly  commenced  enriching  their  estates  by 
fertilizers  taken  from  the  air  above  and  the  eartn 
below,  which  a  bountiful  Providence  lias  furnished 
ready  to  their  hands.    Here  and  there  one  has  etum- 
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bled  on  the  dwcovery  that  the  lifeless  earth  thrown 
out  of  a  well,  a  £eUar  or  deep  ditch,  has  fertilraing 
qualities.  Such  marls  without  vegetable  matter  will 
often  grow  grasS)  wheat  and  corn — evidently  deri- 
ving carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  in  rains  and  dews. 
The  riches  in  the  sub-soil,  which  deep  draining  and 
sub-soiling  will  develope,  are  not  at  all  appreciated^ 

FAIR  OF  THE  STATE  AaBIOULTURAL  SOOIBTT. 


Ik  many  respects  the  Fair  at  Syracuse  ezeeUed  all 
preceding  ones  of  the  Society.  Several  thousands 
of  visitors  were  in  attendance  more  than  were  ever 
seen  at  any  previous  Rural  Festival  in  this  State,  or 
the  Union.  The  general  and  deep  interest  taken  in 
these  annual  exhibitions  of  the  choice  products  of 
agricultural  and  mechaiiical  skill,  indicates  a  juster 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  importance  of  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
being  looked  down  upon  with  ill-concealed  conterapt,^ 
as  something  servile^  by  the  learned,  the  wealthy  and 
the  distinguished,  productive  industry  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  looked  up  tQ  as  the  source  of  all  power  and 
property  in  the  land.  This  is  looking  in  the  right 
direction.  The  union  of  highly  cultivated  intel^t 
with  manual  labor,  successfully  exerted  in  the  field, 
the  garden  and  the  work-shop,  makes  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  agriculture  and  the  mechainic  arts. 

To  foster  both  mental  culture  and  artistical  im- 
provement, annual  Fairs  are  of  inestimable  value. 
They  furnish  cheap  and  agreeable  facilities,  by  which 
fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  people  may  teach  each 
other  a  thousand  useful  lessons.  Farmers  see,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  purchase,  hundreds  of  new 
contrivences  for  abridging  human  toil  in  all  tillage, 
haying  and  harvesting  operations.  ■  Improved  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  constituted  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  exhibition  at  Syracuse.  Manufacturers  and  deal^ 
crs  from  Boston,  Albany,  Geneva,  Rochester,  and 
other  places,  made  a  large  and  attractive  display.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  give  full  particulars,  where  the 
articles  exhibited  are  so  numerous,  and  often  compli- 
cated in  their  structure.  We  shall  publish  a  list  of 
the  premiums,  which  will  give  names,  residences  and 
opinions  of  competent  judges. 

Several  Agricultural  Warehouses  were  very  fully 
represented.  R^faj^b  k  Baiees,  of  Rochester,  ex- 
hibited a  great  variety  of  superior  implements,  ma- 
chines, tools,  &c.  They  received  the  premium  for  the 
fil'reatest  collection — embracing  implements  of  hus- 
bandry of  all  descriptions.  The  Albany  Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse,  (H.  L.  Emert,)  was  largely  repres- 
ented, as  usual.  Among  the  implements  from  this 
establishment  we  saw.  in  successful  operation,  the 
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with  the  well  known  overshot  thresher — sawing  wood 
with  the  portable  Saw-Mill,  and  cutting  stalks,  hay, 
straw,  be. — without  any  apparent  exertion  Qf  the 
horse,  except  keeping  in  motion  on  the  inclined  plane. 
Mr.  E.  also  exhibited  some  30  plows,  18  hay 
cutters,  6  com  shellers,  and  12  chums  of  difibrent  pat- 
terns and  prices;  two  of  Emery's  com  and  seed  plan- 
ters, and  any  quantity  of  Partridge's  celebrated  cast- 
steel  hay  and  manure  forks,  many  of  them  of  extra- 
ordinary high  finish.  The  articles  from  this  Ware- 
house amounted  to  upwards  of  $3,300,  over  $1,600 
of  which  were  manufactured  in  this  State.  The 
proprietor  has  put  in  operation,  during  the  past  sea- 
son, one  of  the  most  extensive  machine  and  imple- 
ment manufactories  in  this  country,  which  is  now  ao 


pressed  with  work  as  to  be  in  constant  operation,  day 
and  night.  E.  J.  BuaaALL,  of  Geneva,  exhibited  a 
large  assortment  of  well  made  machines  and  imple- 
ments— among  them  some  new  inventions  and  im- 
provements, which  we  think  will  prove  of  great  val- 
ue. He  obtained  the  premium  for  the  greatest  and 
best  collection  manufactured  within  the  state. 

Of  Neat  Cattlb  the  show  was  highly  credita- 
ble, there  being  some  300  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Hi- 
ram Sheldoic,  of  Cayuga,  exhibited  a  fat  ox  which 
weighed  3,400  lbs.  Others  only  a  little  smidler 
were  present.  A  fat  cow  which  bad  been  spayed, 
weighed  3,200  lbs.  There  were  several  yokes  of 
matched  oxen  which  attracted  much  attention.  Mr. 
L.  G.  MoB&is,  of  Westchester,  had  11  head  of  grades 
and  pure  blood  cattle  at  the  show.  Mr.  Sotham,  of 
Black  Rock,  had  a  fine  lot  of  Herefords.  The  De- 
vons,  however,  were  more  numerous  than  any  other 
breed,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  popular.  Those  exhib- 
ited by  Messrs.  Bingham,  Wasbborh,  and  others,  at- 
tracted much  attention.  The  short-hom  Durbams 
appeared  tofi^ood  advantage,  and  we  believe  sold  well. 
Mr.  S.  P.  C%APMAK,  of  Clockville,  exhioiteo  several 
very  fine  animals — among  others,  his  bull  ^Biiena 
Vista, '  (portrait  and  pedigree  in  onr  August  num- 
ber,) and  cow  "  Charlotte.*^  Col.  Shbrwood  exhib- 
ited the  animals  imported  by  Mr.  Stevens,  and  notic- 
ed in  August  number  of  Farmer.  Messrs.  Z.  B. 
Wakbmaic,  of  Herkimer,  Bbli.  of  Westchester,  and 
other  gentlemen,  contributed  to  the  show  of  short- 
boras.    We  were  not  present  at  the  sale  of  stock. 

The  show  of  stallions,  brood  mares  and  colts,  and 
of  matched  and  single  horses,  was  decidedly  the  best 
that  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  State.  We  regret  that 
we  are  unable  to  particularize. 

Of  Sheep  we  counted  some  fifty  pens,  and  tltoe- 
^ether  the  number  on  exhibition  was  unusually  large. 
Merinos,  Saxons  and  Southdowns  were  most  numer- 
ous. Some  of  these  were  choice  animals.  There 
were  a  few  mammoth  Leicesters  from  Canada. 

Swine  were  not  numerous,  nor  particularly  note- 
worthy. There  were  a  few  extraordinary  fat  piga 
and  large  hpgs»  of  both  sexes. 

In  Poultry  the  show  was  barely  respectable. 

Dairy  products  were  less,  in  the  aggregate,  .than 
we  have  witnessed  at  preceding  Fairs.  The  cheese 
looked  tempting,  but  we  did  not  belong  to  the  **  tast- 
ing committee^'  in  that  department-  The  butter 
was  small  in  quantity,  although  handsomely  put  op. 

In  wheat  flour  there  was  a  pretty  sharp  competition : 
but  in  com  meal' the  Georgia  State  Fair  would  have 
beaten  the  samples  out  of  sight. 

Stoves,  household  manufactures,  needle  work,  and 
other  fabrics  of  fancy  or  utility  were  almost  codless 
in  variety  and  beauty. 

Floral  Hall  wae  neatly  arranged,  and  embraced  a 
fine  display  of  fraits,  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.  This 
department,  and  the  PomoloficanDonvention,  is  more 
particularly  noticed  in  our  Horticultural  pages. 

We  did  not  hear  the  address  of  Prof.  JoHNsrorf— 
although,  by  competent  judges,  it  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise.    Of  course  it  will  be  published. 

Many  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  abroad,  w^re 
present — and  all  with  whom  we  conversed,  expressed 
themselves  instracted  and  gratified  by  what  they  saw 
at  the  Fair.  The  grounds  and  buildings,  tents,  fcc. 
were  well  arranged  ;  and  good  order  was  preserved, 
considering  the  unusually  large  number  of  persons  in 
attendance — ^reflecting  much  credit  upon  Col.  Jobiv- 
SON  and  other  officers  of  the  Society. 
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be  lar^e  vol- 
S  Asncultu- 


Oke  of  t>te  Tnoet  'valua.ble  mpcrs  ii 
lime  of  Tranaactions  of  the  N.  V.  Si 
ra!  Society  for  18*8,  (which  volume 
the  Society  and  Country,)  is  Kn  artide  on  the  anb- 
jpcl  of  TAoroBg-A  Draming,  from  the  pen  of  Johh 
D):^A'F1BJ.D,  Eaq-t  of  Seneca  Courty.  Onrcokimns 
are  too  much  occupied  in  thie  numlwr  to  admit  the 
rf-prn-Juction  of  all  That  Mr,  D.  has  written  on  this 
Riiliject  in  the  work  before  ve.  He  giyea  a  lucid  and 
inlereeUng  aocoont  <^  the  gedoginl  ckaracter  of 


the  soil  and  rocks  of  faia  county,  and  clearly  indicates, 
from  pMflOoal  sbserTatJon  and  experience,  the  neces- 
si^  of  nnder-draining  tn  remove  the  excess  of  water 
in  the  snbsoil,  which  greatly  impairs  itf  adaptation 
to  wheat  coknre.  After  stating  that  all  main  draina 
ehonld  be  at  least  tkree  fat  deep,  and  lateral  ooes 
thirty  inches,  he  adds: 

"Many  and  various  are  the  contrivances  used  in 
tbe  constmctian  of  drains,  and  as  usual,  in  all  pro- 
jects used  aa  afedimttt,  they  are  faulty,  and  qpon 
become  useless.  Among-  the  moat  approved  are  the 
foSowiiif  1 


Draina  maie  by  maaonry  are  intended  for  ncttu, 
bMt  they  are  loo  cTpenaire  for  our  fanns.  Tte  square 
ctnne  and  the  triangnlar  alono  draios  are  probably 
the  best,  where  stone  «f  )»Yiper  dimensions  can  be 
procured  on  the  Se\i  to  be  dcained.  If  however, 
f*on«  is  to  be  hanled  ttaa  any  distance  then  a  tile 
drain,  which  will  be  described  presently,  ia  mU(A 
the  bent  and  cbeapesL  Tbe  ether  draine,  as  fibred, 
haie  been  upcd  with  soccoas,  tdiiU  tkey  lattea;  but 
few  everpedbrm  their  ditty  above  two  or  three  yeara. 

In  all  matt^rq  affecting  Old*  property,  any  prospect 
for  it«  improvement  neetTs  a  very  scroti oi zing  exami- 
nation,  that  we  may  Arst  be  assured  of  its  neceseity, 
anil  then  the  Iic)4  and  cheapest  manner  of  eccom- 

Eliehingthe  change.  Tlie  ticceaaity  for  improvemost 
y  draining  has,  I  hope,  been  clearly  demonstrated; 
and  the  be^it  method  for' locating  and  opening  drains 
has  been  indicated;  it  la  now  intended  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  most  opproted  drain  of  the  present 

When  yoii  have  judiciously  marked  out  yonr  fiold 
to  be  drained,  and  ataked  the  course  of  the  several 
trencher  let  them  be  accurately  du^  at  least  three 
feet  decp^  and  not  over  thirty  teet  asunder,  for  tho- 
rough draining.  The  trenches  or  iKtches  mnat  run 
dnien  Ike  slopes  and  not  aeron  them,  that  the  water 
may  go  off  freely.  Dig  the  trenches  as  narrow  as 
may  be,  so  that  a  man  can  clean  out  the  bottom  end 


conslmct  the  drain;  the  width  at  bottom  for  the 
mcua  drains  need  not  exceed  ten  inches,  and  for  all 
other  draina  not  to  exceed  seven  inches.  Be  careful 
to  have  tiie  grade  on  l^e  fall  of  &«  water  not  less 
than  one  foot  in  on»  hnndred — remembering  that  a 
floater  fall  will  more  readily  prevent  tbe  accumula- 
tion of  sediment.  Cot  the  main  trench  first  ell  the 
way  throug-h  the  field,  and  do  not  lay  in  tiie  materials 
until  you  have  aecertained  that  the  dimenaione  and 
gtaieare  correct  throughout.  Yoa  are  now  ready 
to  construct  the  drain  intl  tyU*  of  a  semi-cilindricel 
form.  These  tiles  are  rnade  of  hurried  clay  of 
various  lengths,  from  13  to  13,  14  and  16  inches, 
the  width  and  height  )>eing  2}  by  3}  inches,  and  4 
by  5  inches.  W4en  these  tiles  are  well  made  they 
are  smooth  and  heavy,  and  ring  wlien  struck  with  a 
hard  eubstance.  They  are  so  strong  that  a  man 
my  fltand  or  leap  on  them  without  breaking  them. 
The  drawing  now  exhibited  will  e^cplain  the  form  of 
the  tile,  and  the  manner  of  laying  them  in  the  trench: 


Von  win  perceive  that  the  tiles  are  laid  upon  flat 
tile^  called  soles,  and  this  ii  brought  to  your  notice, 
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becauFC  in  this  country,  drains  hare  been  made  with- 
out any  support  for  the  tile,  where  the  bottom  has 
been  a  hard  clay.  This  practice  does  well  for  a  few 
years,  but  it  must  be  evident,  that  if  the  drains  ever 
carry  a  rapid  run  of  water,  the  tiles  must  inevitably 
sinky  more  or  less,  by  the  wearing  of  the  bottom,  and 
thus  in  time  destroy  the  drain.  •  To  prevent  this 
mischief,  9oles  are  made  of  convenient  widths  and 
lengths  on  which  to  set  the  tiles,  taking  care  to 
avoid  placing  the  joints  in  contact,  by  which  arrange- 
ment the  tile  has  a  firm  and  uniform  bearing. 
Having  your  tile  conveniently  placed  along  the 
trench,  tliey  must  be  laid  with  due  care,  first  cleans- 
ing the  trench,  so  that  the  soles  may  lay  solid.  The 
tile  being  laid,  it  is  best  to  cover  the  whole  with  a 
turf  Eod,  and  fill  the  trench  with  your  plow  or  shovel, 
as  may  be  most  convenient.  Many  use  straw  to 
cover  the  tile,  but  a  turf  cut  about  18  inches  long 
and  12  inches  wide,  will  just  fit  and  perfectly  cover 
them,  with  the  grass  side  down.  The  larger  and 
smaller  drains  are  all  thus  constructed,  and  when 
properly  made,  will  never  need  repair  or  further 
attention. 

You  must  have  noticed  that  for  thorough  draining 
the  trenches  are  directed  to  be  dug  at  distances  thirty 
feet  apart:  and  this  is  probably  the  greatest  distance 
at  which  drains  will  act  so  as  to  draw  the  water 
from  the  earth;  itt"  this  respect  v/c  rauet  be  guided 
by  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  experience  will 
probably  teach  us  that  a  distance  of  forty  feet  is  an 
extreme  limit  for  very  thorough  draining. 

This  is  the  method  of  draining  now  so  extensively 
used  in  other  countries,  and  about  to  be  extensively 
adopted  in  our  own;  and  these  tiles  are  found  to  be 
far  superior  to  masonry,  to  stone,  to  wood,  or  any 
other  kind  of  drain  hitherto  tried.  It  is  this  sys- 
tem or  method  which  has  enabled  the  farmers  of 
England  and  Scotland,  of  late  years,  to  raise  twice 
the  numbers  of  bushels  of  wheat  from  an  acre,  more 
tlian  we  do.  It  is  true,  necessity  has  claimed  from 
them  great  exertions  to  feed  their  over  populous 
islands,  and  necessity  being  a  sharp  master,  has 
elicited,  and  will  continue  to  oring  forth,  every  talent 
useful  for  the  comfort  of  man.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
examine  the  action  of  this  master  motive  among 
English  farmers;  and  we  learn  from  our  talented 
countryman,  Professor  Norton,  now  attached  to  the 
chemical  and  agricultural  department  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, that  he  spent  much  time  in  Great  Britain  ex- 
amining their  agricultural  syritems.  Since  his 
return,  ne  tells  us  he  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dudg- 
eon of  Spylaw,  at  Kelso:  the  surface  of  his  farm 
was  stifi^  the  subsoil  a  close  clay.  Mr.  Dudgeon 
had  drained  about  900  acres  !!  making  a  distance  of 
drains  equal  to  300  miles  !  he  erected  a  tile  work 
on  his  own  farm,  which  turned  out  not  less  than 
400,000  tiles  in  a  vear.  The  drains  which  he  laid 
raided  the  i-ental  of  his  land  immediately,  from  $2,50 
to  $6,50  per  acre,  and  af\er  enumerating  other  suc- 
cessful results  from  tile  draining,  Mr.  Norton  says, 
"I  have  known  instances  in  Scotland,  where  the  first 
crop  repaid  the  whole  expense  of  the  improvement." 
And  again,  at  an  agricultural  meeting  held  at  the 
farm  of  Sir  Robert  reel,  a  farmer  declared  that  "he 
could  not  afford  to  deprive  himself  of  the  benefits  of 
drainage;  for  he  had  drained  portions  of  his  ground 
at  a  cost  of  from  $S  to  Si 2  per  acre,  five  feet  deep, 
with  one  inch  pipen,  and  the  very  first  crop  of  wheat 
reniunerated  him  for  the  whole  cost."  So  also,  close 
%t  home,  gentlemen,  we  have  an  instance  of  very 


successful  drainage;  one  of  our  own  enterprising 
farmers  has  done  nearly  as  much  in  point  uf  valoe, 
though  less  in  extent. 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  expense  or  cost  of  these 
drains,  now  demands  our  attention.  Not  long  since, 
pattern  tiles  for  drains  were  procured  from  Great 
Britain,  and  tiles  of  two  sizes  have  been  made  and 
used  in  Seneca  county.  The  cost  has  been  at  the 
ri^te  of  twenty  cents  per  rod  for  the  smaller  size, 
and  forty  cents  per  rod  for  the  larger  tile;  soles  have 
not  been  used. 

We  have  seen  that  thorough  draining  requires 
drains  at  parallel  distances  of  30  feet;  let  as  say 
of  two  rods  or  33  feet,  then  an  acre  would  need 
seven  drains  of  13  rods  each  in  length,  in  all  91  rods; 
this  at  20-100  for  the  tile  give8,^Bay  -  -  f  18  20 
Add  for  discharge,  laying,  &.  18-100  per  rod,     16  38 


Making  the  lowest  cost  per  acre^     •    -    -    $34  68 
and  38^ents  per  rod."  ===== 

Beiore  we  proceed,  let  us  examine  and  compare 
the  cost  of  making*  a  common  stone  drain,  the  stone 
being  on  the  field  to  be  drained.    Thus,  a  man  and 
team  will  draw  stone  in  one  day  sufficient  to  build 
about  6  rods  of  drain,     -------    $1  50 

Cost  of  laying  the  stone  at  6-100  per  rod,  -  30 

Cost  of  the  trench  at  18-100  do.      -  90 


Cost  of  6  rods  common  stone  drain,  -    -    -    $2  70 

or  45  cents  per  rod,  thus  shewing  a  difference  of 
16  cents  per  rod  in  favor  of  the  drain  tiles.  To 
facilitate  your  calculations  of  cost  of  the  tile,  I 
would  state  that  for  every  acre,  drains  cut 

12  inch  tilw.  18  ioeh.  14  inch.  IB  iaefa. 

At  15  feet  apart,  require,        2,904    2,681      2,489  2,3S3 

30        do.  do.  1,452    1,340      1,2-25  1,162 

33        do.  do.  1,320    1.218      1,131  1,056 

36  .     do.  do.  1,210    1,117      1,037         968 

The  great  cost  per  acre  under  either  of  these  sys- 
tems, requiring  capital  for  the  outlay,  and  notwith- 
standing the  rapid  return  of  the  cost  by  the  addition- 
al products,  presents  a  serious  impediment  to  their 
general  adoption,  and  compels  us  to  seek  some  meth- 
od for  the  more  economical  supply  of  tiles.  This 
can  and  wiil  be  done,  and  in  the  course  of  another 
year  these  tiles  will  be  afibrded  at  a  cost  of  15  cents 
per  rod  or  less.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  ma- 
chinery, and  I  am  pleased  with  the  authority  to  say 
that  a  machine  is  now  making  in  England  for  use  in 
tJiis  county  (Seneca)  which  will  make  from  8 to  10,000 
tiles  per  day  of  perfect  form  and  solidity.  The  most 
eminent  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
consulted  in  reference  to  this  particular  machine,  and 
no  doubt  is  entetained,  but  it  will  lead  the  way  to  an 
economical  supply  of  tiles  for  draining.  Labor  in 
this  country  is  too  costly  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  farms.  We  are  now,  and  for  a  long  time 
will  be,  compelled  to  tax  our  ingenuity  to  place  the 
farmer  on  a  level  with  other  pursuits,  where  the  prof- 
its are  larger,  admitting  higher  prices  for  labor.  Let 
us  however,  be  thankfm  and  content,  for  if  our  profits 
are  not  so  large,  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  are 
more  sure  and  enduring  than  is  derived  from  other 
professions. 

Machinery  is  to  accomplish  out  much  desired  ob- 
ject, and  we  will  close  this  too  extended  notice  by  ex- 
hibiting a  few  results  to  be  derived  from  it.  Suppo- 
sing that  as  farmers  we  are  as  intelligent  as  the  En- 
glish and  certainly  not  le?s  industrious,  if,  then,  we 
determine  to  drain  by  means  of  tiles,  a  field  of  ten 
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acres,  and  that  the  machinery  about  to  be  introduced^ 
or  any  other  machine,  enables  us  to  procure  tile  at  a 
cost  of  12  cents  per  rod,  the  cost  of  our  drains  made 
in  a  lasting  and  perfect  manner,  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  30  cents  per  rod,  or  $27.30-100  per  acre. 

A  field  thus  drained  and  cultivated  may  reasona- 
bly be  expected  to  yield  an  increased  ratio,  equal  to 
an  English  field,  all  things  else  being  equal.  Then, 
if  our  average  crops  have  been  20  bushels  per  acre, 
(and  many  of^our  farms  range  much  higher,)  we  shall 
now  receive  40  bushels.  But  suppose  we  obtain  on- 
ly 30  bushels  per  acre,  you  will  easily  see  that  the 
proHt  has  been  increased  from  about  98  per  acre,  to 
818  per  acre.  In  other  words,  the  field  often  acres, 
at  a  cost  of  0273,  gives  a  return  in  nett  profits  of  $1 80. 

One  acre  yielding  20  bushek  ot  $1  -  -  $20  00  undraioed 
Cost  of  cultivation, 12  00 

ProBt, 8  00 

Increase  prodact  by  draining  say  10  bu.      10  00 

Total  profit  wben  drained,  -  -  -  $18  00 
Then  10  acres  will  give  f  180,a  ratio  which  soon 
returns  the  outlay.  There  is  room  here  for  large  de- 
ductions, and  yet  leave  us  well  satisfied  with  the  ben- 
efits of  thorough  draining  ;  and  from  the  facts  given 
every  man  can  make  his  own  estimates  as  to  the  val- 
ue of  the  benefits  claimed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  your  plants  when 
thus  protected  from  excess  of  moisture,  will  obtain  a 
more  vigorous  growth  with  a  firm  straw,  preventing 
in  a  great  degree  its  lodgment  by  storms.  The  grain 
becomes  more  plump ;  it  ripens  uniformly ;  and  of 
course  it  is  heavier  per  bushel.  The  straw  posses- 
ses the  elements  of  better  fodder  for  your  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  makes  better  manure.  Your  fallows  will  be 
more  easily  and  earlier  worked;  they  will  be  less  infest- 
with  weeds,  and  your  plow  may  run  much  deeper. 
Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  advantages  which  have 
been  again  and  again  derived  by  others.  Why  then 
may  not  each  one  of  us,  be  at  least  as  fortunate  1  It 
may  be  urged  that  few  farmers  can  spare  so  large  an 
outlay  on  their  farms,  as  we  have  spoken  of;  true,  I 
admit  it ;  but  let  us  remember  that  our  freedom  was 
not  obtained  in  a  day,  nor  do  I  believe  in  the  benefit, 
comfort  or  advantage  of  steam  car  speed  in  our  farm- 
ing operations.  Caution  is  always  necessary,  and  I 
would  not  advise  any  farmer  to  undertake  the  drain- 
ing of  more  than  one  or  two  acres  at  the  outset. — 
Sure,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  learned,  that  he 
will  double  the  quantity  every  spring  or  autumn,  un- 
til his  farm  shall  always  blossom  and  bear  fruit,  from 
every  acre,  far  beyond  his  needful  wants.'* 

OASTOR   OIL  PLANT.  —  (Bioinns  Oomsraiiis.) 

BT   WILSOK  HOLT,   OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  territory  of  country  engaged,  even  partially, 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  is  quite  limited 
— being  confined  for  the  most  part  to  Southern  Illi- 
nois and  a  small  part  of  Missouri,  with  perhaps  an 
isolated  coun^  here  and  there  in  some  of  the  South- 
em  States.  This  narrow  territory  is  not  the  result 
of  uncongenial  climate,  for  it  can  *)e  successfully 
grown  as  far  north  as  Maine,  where  it  is  sometimes 
seen  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant.  The  cause 
of  the  circumscribed  territory  is  partially  the  result  of 
want  of  information  on  the  subiect  of  growing  it, 
.  but  more  particularly  the  limited  demand,  which  is 
often  more  than  supplied  by  the  small  section  of 
country  in  which  it  is  known  and  raised.    It  is  cul- 


tivated entirr'y  for  the  seed,  no  other  part  of  the 
plant  being  of  any  use  except  for  manure,  perhaps, 
which  is  not  here  regarded. 

The  season  of  planting  ranges  somewhere  between 
the  middle  or  perhaps  the  first  of  April  and  the  early 
part  of  May.  The  earlier  the  better,  if  the  season 
be  favorable,  as  it  is  killed  by  the  first  frosts  of 
autumn.  The  crops,  therefore,  depend  very  much 
upon  the  time  the  season  of  harvesting  commences. 
The  ground  in  which  it  is  planted  should  have  a 
deep  rich  soil,  deeply  and  thoroughly  plowed,  and 
the  surface  finely  pulverized.  After  it  ia  well  pre- 
pared, it  should  be  laid  ofi*  in  parallel  rows  both 
ways,  not  less  than  four  feet  each  way,  and  every 
fiftli  row  six  feet  one  way  for  the  convenience  of 
harvesting.  If  the  seed  be  good,  four  beans  in  a 
hill  are  enough  to  plant  unless  there  is  a  prospect 
that  the  cut-worm  will  be  troublesome,  in  which 
case  eight  or  ten  will  not  be  too  many.  At  the  end 
of  two  weeks  after  planting,  now  and  then  one  will 
be  seen  pushing  its  way  through  the  earth  to  the 
light,  and  in  four  weeks  nearly  all  will  appear. 
Some  practice  soaking  the  seed  three  or  four  days 
before  planting,  which  practice  is  a  very  good  one. 
It  brings  forward  the  crop,  which  is  an  important, 
conpideration.  When  the  plants  are  about  six 
inches  in  height,  the  hoe  and  plow  should  be  oflen 
and  thoroughly  used  among  them,  that  the  earth  may 
be  kept  loose,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  in  due  sub- 
jection. Twice  hoeing  is  commonly  sufficient,  and 
even  one  may  do  very  well  in  clean  ground  if  one 
be  skilful  in  tne  use  of  the  plow. 

The  labor  of  raising  the  Castor  Oil  Bean  up  to 
the  period  of  harvesting  is  about  the  same  as  is 
required  by  com.  The  appearance  of  the  plants  at 
first  is  very  dimunitive,  bearing  no  sort  of  compari- 
son to  their  ultimate  height  and  magnitude.  They 
often  attain  the  height  of  eight  feet,  and  with  their 
numerous  branches  and  massive  leaves  present  quite 
a  formidable  appearance.  I  have  many  plants  on 
my  farm  that  now  measure  full  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  promise  yet  greater  elevation. 

The  number  of  plants  allowed  to  remain  in  a  hill 
should  not  exceed  two,  and  many  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  business  say  that  one  in  a 
hill  is  enough.  Mine,  this  season,  were  thinned 
down  to  one,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  field  are  nearly 
as  dense  as  a  cane  brake.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that, 
as  a  general  thing,  one  will  be  found  more  pfotitable 
than  two.  Two  may  produce  more  beans  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  season,  bftt  take  the  whole  season 
as  a  criterion,  one  will  give  the  larger  crop.  One 
throws  out  far  more  branches  in  proportion,  and  pro- 
duces much  larger  cones  of  bolls. 

The  harvesting  season  usually  commences  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  continues  until  "  Jack 
Frost"  summarily  despatches  the  whole  crop  remain- 
ing. At  the  first  the  labor  of  harvesting  is  com- 
paratively light,  but  when  the  season  fairly  sets  in, 
four  acres  will  keep  one  hand  quite  busy.  The  pro- 
cess of  harvesting  is  usually  as  follows: — a  plat  of 
ground  several  yards  square  is  cleaned  ofi'  and  made 
as  nearly  smooth  as  can  be,  called  the  ''popping 
ground,"  where  the  beans  are  taken  to  be  ''  popped 
out."  A  horse  attached  to  a  one  horse  slide  or  sled 
is  driven  along  the  wide  spaces  already  mentioned, 
and  the  beans  gathered  and  taken  to  the  ground. 
The  beans  do  not  grow  in  long  pods  like  most  beans, 
but  in  diamond  shaped  bolls,  generally  containing 
three  beans  each,  attached  to  a  stem  like  grapes. 
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Many  of  the  clusters  of  bolls  are  twenty  inches 
long,  and  I  have  seen  those  that  measured  two  feet; 
and  all  are  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  cone. 
The  beans  in  the  bolls  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  thin  membrane,  and  the  bolls  are  armed  with 
very  flexible  spikes.  The  clusters  are  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  when  the  beans  are  ripe  the  bolU  contract, 
when  the  beans  "  pop"  out  with  a  smart  report,  often 
shooting  several  yards.  After  all  have  been  gathered 
and  popped  out,  they  are  separated  by  passing  them 
through  a  fanning  mill.  Thus  enas  the  labor  of 
harvesting. 

The  averao-e  yield  is  sixteen  bushels,  and  twenty- 
five  is  a  good  crop.  The  price  per  bushel  may  be 
set  down  at  $1,  though  it  often  varies  both  a&ove 
and  below.  Last  year  as  high  as  $1,40  was  paid, 
and  $1,75  has  been  paid  this  year  for  old  beans. 
The  price  will  be  good  this  year  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  cut-worm  among  the  plants  in  the  spring. 
The  oil  is  extracted  from  them  by  means  of  screw 
presses  pimilar  to  those  used  in  extracting  oil  from 
flax  seed.  I  believe  two  gallons  is  the  produce  of  a 
bnshel  of  beans.  Wlien  he&oa  are  worth  a  dollar  per 
bushel,  oil  sells  at  one  dollar  per  gallon  at  the  mill. 

Now  for  a  brief  botanical  description  of  this  plant. 
The  leaf  is  palmate,  simple,  with  lanceolate  lobes 
acutely  serrate  on  the  margin.  Positioix  of  the  leaf 
horizontal  on  a  strong,  round  petiole.  Connexion 
of  petiole  with  the  leaf,  peltate.  Culmor  stem 
articulated  and  branching.  Root  palmate.  The 
Castor  Bean  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  garden 
bean,  of  a  brownish  color  mottled  with  darker  spotn. 
It  has  neither  the  taste  or  smell  of  Castor  Oil.  To 
the  taste  it  is  a  little  sweetish,  but  not  unpleasant. 
Thus  endeth  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  Ricinus 
Communis,     Holt'M  Prairie^  Perry  Co.^  Jll,^  1849. 

Hirrrs  for  Octobbr. — Those  who  wish  to  sow 
wheat  after  corn  should  do  it  early.  Cut  up  your 
corn,  and  remove  it  entirely  from  the  field— or  adopt 
the  plan  suggested  in  our  October  number  for  1847. 

Potatoes  and  other  root  crops  should  be  dug  and 

froperly  secured  before  freezmg  weather  sets  in. 
f  aug  early,  before  the  fall  rains^  and  kept  dry, 
potatoes  will  be  much  better  for  table  use,  and  com- 
paratively free  from  rot.  Most  garden  vegetables 
should  be  secured,  during  the  montii. 

Winter  apples  should  be  gathered  before  any 
severe  frost.  Those  intended  for  long  keeping,  or 
marketing,  ought  to  be  carefully  hand-puked^  or 
with  a  fruit  gatherer.  If  you  make  cider,  put  a  pint 
of  mustard  seed  into  each  barrel,  (or  pulverized  char^ 
coal,  in  a  cotton  bag,  as  recommended  in  our  last 
number.)  The  mustard  improves  the  cider  greatly; 
it  fines  beautifully,  and  will  not  become  hard. 

Select  your  seed  com,  if  not  already  done;  and 
save  other  seeds,  such  a  cucumber,  melon,  lettuce,  &tc. 

Hogs  intended  for  fattenin^r  should  now  be  shut 
up,  and  their  feed  increased.  They  will  fatten  twice 
as  fast  in  warm  as  in  cold  weather — so  hurry  up* 
the  materials  for  pork  during  this  month  and  Novem- 
ber.    Give  them  good  shelter  and  dry  beds. 

Do  up  your  fall  plowing  for  spring  crops  at  once, 
where  you  have  no  June  or  other  foul  grasses;  but 
if  these  pests,  or  the  wire  worms  arc  in  your  soil, 
don't  plow  until  late — just  before  freezing  up.  (See 
reasons  for  this  advice  in  Farmer  for  October,  1847.) 
On  all  soils  that  require  and  will  bear  it,  put  in  the 
plow  beam  deep,  and  bring  up  the  riches  of  the  subsoil. 
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PHBMIUMS  AWARDED  AT  THB  N.  T.  STATE  FAIB, 
Hold  at  STTacoM,  Septomber,  18491 

CATTLE— Short  Horss.' 

Bulls  over  3  years  o/i.— Best,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Aubum. 
"3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,"  $25,00  ;  2.  Thoimw  Bell,  Wesi- 
cheater,  15  ;  3,  S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville,  5. 

BulU^ years  o^— Beet,  WilUtuu FoUor.  Skeneateks,  30  ; 
2,  A.  G.  Percy,  Wayne  Co..  10 ;  3,  J.  B.  Qnmet,  Syra- 
ciue,  5. 

Bulls  1  year  o^— Beet,  L.  G.  Morris,  Westchester,  15  : 
2,  S.  P.  Chapman,  10. 

BuU  ai/»«.— Best,  L.  G.  Morris,  10  ;  2  J.  M.  Sherwood, 
Trans  and  3. 

CV  icv  over  3  yecws  old, — ^Best,  S.  P.  Choproon,  "  Char^ 
lotte."  r> ;  2,  L.  G.  Morris,  15  ;  3,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  5. 

Heifers  2  years  old—Bett,  F.  Rotcfa,  Battemuts,  20  ;  2, 
L.  F.  Allen,  Block  Rock,  10  ;  3,  F.  Rotch,  5. 

Heifers  1  year  o/dL-r-Best,  Ambrose  Stevens,  New  York, 
15  ;  2,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  10 ;  3.  S.  P.  Chapman,  5. 

Heifer  Oi^ves.^Best  L  F.  Allen,  10  ;  2,  J.  M.  Sherwood, 
Trans,  and  3. 

Djcvors. 

Bulls  over  3  years  old. — Beet,  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  Ot- 
sego Co.,  25 ;  11.  SiL  Reminj^ton,  Cayuga,  15 ;  J.  Blakesiy, 
Westchester.  5. 

DfUls  2  yeizrs  o^—Best,  D.  S.  Earli,  Sallna,  2D  ;  2,  li. 
N.  Washbon,  Otsego,  10. 

Bulls  1  year  o/rf.— Best.  H.  N.  Washbon,  15 ;  2,  FKiviJ  C. 
Howe,  Cayuga,  10. 

Bull  Ca/re«.— Best,  E.  P.  Beck,  Wyoming,  10 ;  2,  H.  ^. 
Washbon,  Trans  and  3. 

C()ws  over  3  years  old, — Ambrose  Slovens.  $25  ;  2,  H.  X. 
Wiwhbon,  15  :  3,  E.  P.  Beck,  5. 

Heifers  2  years  oW.—Best,  L.  F.  Allen,  $20;  2,  E.  P.  Beck, 
ID  ;  3,  do.  5. 

Heifers  1  year  oW.— Best,  H.  N.  Washbon,  $15  ;  2,  E.  P. 
Beck,  10  ;  3,  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  5. 

Heifer  Oi/vef.— Best,  H.  N.  Washbon  $10  ;  2,  A.  Ste- 
vens, Trans  and  3. 

HsaXFORDS. 

Bulls  2  years  old. — Best,  Allen  Ayrault,  Geneseo,  $20  ; 
2,  W.  H.  Sotham.  Black  Rock,  10. 

BiJl  Crt/re*.— Best,  W.  H.  Sotham,  $10  ;  2,  Allen  Ayr- 
ault, Trans  and  3. 

Cotos  over  3  vfors  old. — Best.  Wra.  H.  Sotham,  $25  :  2, 
Allen  Ayrault,' 15  ;  3,  L.  F.  Allen,  5. 

Heifers  2  years  old,~-W.  H.  Sotham,  $20 ;  2,  Allen  Ayr- 
ault, 10. 

Heifers  1  year  old.—fid  beet,  W.  H.  Sotham,  $10  ;  3,  L. 
F.  Allen,  5. 

H^er  Calves,— BeBtU  F.  Allen,  $10 ;  2,  W.  H.  Sotham. 
Tnns  and  3. 

ATRCSHiaas. 

Bulls  over  3  years  o/dl-'Best,  £.  P.  Prentice,  Mt.  Hope, 
$25  ;  2,  L.  G.  M<»ri8,  15. 

Bull  Calves,— Besl  E.  P.  Piei^ce,  $10. 

Corns  over  3  ^ears  oUL— Best,  E.  P.  Prentice,  $25  ;  2,  R. 
Rome,  Mt.  Morris,  15. 

T\do  years  old  Heifers, — ^Best,  E.  P.  Ptontice,  $20. 

One  year  old  Heifers,— ^^X,  E.  P.  Prentice,  $15  ;  9,  R. 
Rome,  10  ;  3,  L.  G.  Morris,  5. 

Hetftr  ai(/:— Best,  E.  P.  Prentice,  $10. 

Graok  and  Native  Cattlx. 

Cows  over  tlvree  years  old. — Best,  IX  S.  E^,  $20  ;  2.  S. 
P.  Cliapmon,  12  ;  3,  L.  G.  Morris,  4. 

Heifers  two  years  old, — ^Best  Chaunoey  C.  Cook,  Chieida^ 
$15  :  2,  David  S.  Eari,  10  ;  3,  L.  S.  Bundy,  Otsego  Co.,  3. 

Heifers  1  year  old,— Beat,  E.  Sheldon,  Cayuga  oo.,  10  ;  2, 
P.  B.  Williams,  Onondaga  co.,  8  ;  3,  R.  M.  Remington,  3. 

Heifer  Calves, — ^Best,  C.  Meiriman,  Madison  oo.,  3 ;  9,  8. 
C.  Puker,  Trans. 

•      WoRKuro  OxxH. 

Best  team  of  20  yoke,  (Cortland  ca)  J.  Barber  and  othen, 
$50  ;  Best  single  yoke  of  Oxen,  E.  Sheldon,  25  ;  2,  do.  J. 
Bryden,  Oneioa  cow,  15 :  3,  do.  Hiiam  Cleft,  Onondaga, 
Trans  and  5  ;  Disc  Best  Trained  Cattle,  J.  B.  R.  Church. 
Vernon,  Sil.  Medal. 

Steers  3  yetvs  old, — Best  single  yoko,  H.  H.  Eastiaon, 
Marshall,  10 :  2,  E.  Sheldon,  8 ;  3,  L.  S.  Bundy,  Trans 
and  3. 

Steers  2  years  old. — Best  yoke,  B.  H.  Stroeter,  Wayne  co. 
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$10 :  2,  do.  L.  S.  Bondy,  8  ;  3,  do.  H.  Sheldon,  Cayagaoo. 
Tmni  and  3. 

Steers  1  year  old. — Beit,  James  H.  Sfaerill,  New  Hartford, 
$8  :  2,  II.  Sheldon,  5  ;  3,  J.  Muir,  Sen.  Madiaon  co.  Trans 
and  3  ;  Bovs'  training  steers,  D.  Maine,  De  Royter,  Madi- 
son CO.,  Sil.  Medal. 

Fat  Cattlk. 

Best  pair  of  toX  exen  over  fbnr  years  old,  L.  Doty,  Wyo- 
ming CO.,  weight  5,244,  $25  :  2,  E.  Sheldon,  weight  4,850, 
15  ;  3,  Asa  Nowlen,  Liv.  co.  weight  5,236,  10.  A  pair  of 
rattle  l)clonging  to  Clement  Leach,  Madison  co.  were  the 
heaviest  on  the  ground,  weighing  5,400  Ibe.,  but  were  not 
sufficiently  fattened.  They  are  entitled  to  special  commen- 
dation. 

Best  single  ox  over  four  years  old,  Edmund  Munaon,  Cav- 
uga  Co.,  weight.  2,512.  $15  ;  2,  H.  Sheldon,  weight 
3,146,  10. 

Best  iat  cow  over  4  yrs  old,  Clement  Leach,  weight  2,066, 
$15 :  2,  Robert  Rome,  weight  1,786,  10 ;  3,  do.  weight 
1,942,  6. 

Best  pair  of  fat  steers  under  4  yean,  R.  Rome,  weight 
4.398,  $15. 

Best  single  heifer,  J.  Barber;  weight  1,486,  $10. 

GreuafiL — ^Best  pair  of  ftit  oxen  over  four  yean  old,  £. 
P.  Beck,  weight  3,464,  $20  ;  2,  Israel  Boles,  Cortland  co., 
weight  3,398,  12.  Best  steer  under  four  yeon,  E.  Sheldon, 
weight  1,560,  $8  ;  2,  John  Reeves,  Lysander,  weight 
1,884.  3  ;  3,  J.  R.  Burnett,  Syracuse,  Trans.  Best  cow 
over  4  yean  old,  R.  Allen,  Syracuse,  $10. 

Fat  Shskp. 

3IidtHe  yVooied  over  tico  years.. — Best,  J.  M.  Sherwood, 
$5  .  2,  do.  3. 

Uruler  tvoo  years. — Best,  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  $5  ; 
3,  Thos.  Terry,  Mt.  Morris,  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Lofig'  Wooled  over  2  years. — Best,  John  Reeves,  $5  ;  2, 
do.  3:3,  do.  Morrel's  Shepherd.  No.  202.  a  Long- Wooled 
Sheep,  owned  by  James  Bicknell,  Erie  co,  entitled  to  spe- 
cial notice.    Recommended  for  a  premium. 

HoKSBt— i'lrr  al/  Work. 

Best  Stslllon  o^er  4  years  old,  Wm.  Ferguson.  Marshall,  "  Uay 
Keutncky  Hunter,-'   $20;    2,  Nottingham    it,  Allen,    Palmyra, 
"  Young  Normsn."  12;  3,  Bay  Horse,  owner's  name  not  assertsin 
ed.  8;  4.  O.  Hoxrlaod,  Owosco,  '•  Sir  Henry,"  Youatt. 

Jhrood  m4irt8  and  /oo<.— Best.  Reuben  R.  Burt,  sorrdl  Msre  and 
Colt,  $20;  2,  Edward  Munson.  CayagH  co.,bay  More  and  Colt,  12; 
8,  Anthony  Decker,  BKaneateles.  chentnut  Mare  and  9orrcU  Colt, 
8;  4,  Wm.  Prior,  lUbridge,  bay  Mare  and  Colt.  Vouatt. 

Draught  Horaes.—  Bo8t  Stallion  over  4  years.  Nottingham  k. 
Allen,  **  Yoong  Sampson."  $20:  2.  Cornelius  Sehoby,  Spnngport, 
"  Young  Alfred."  12;  8,  John  D.  Spinner,  Herkimer,  •<  Sir  Henry 
Eclipse."  8;  4,  J.  S.  Thompeon,  Camllius,  ''  Young  Sampson," 
Youatt. 

1iro0d  mare  and  foal.— 2.  David  Wample,  Mohawk.  12;  4,  J.  H. 
Lambersoa.  Vsn  Boran,  Yonatt. 

Blood  Horses.— hctit  Stallion  over  4  years.  W.  W.  Huff,  Buf- 
falo. <'  Lanee,"  $20;  2.  Dow,  Clark  k  Eari,  dark  gray  Stallion,  12; 
3,  Simon  Scbermerbom,  Rotterdam,  **  Young  Waxy,"  8;  4,  rar- 
don  Austin,  Ma&Uus,  "  Voung  Eclipse,"  Yonatt. 

The  thorough  bred  hone  "  Consternation,"  owned  by  J.  B.  Bnr- 
net.  Syracuse,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  first  premium  at  l7tioa, 
In  1846.  waf  shown,  and  the  committee  consider  kim  one  at  the 
best  horses  which  came  under  their  obiervation. 

(The  horse  '*  Midas."  owned  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Parish,  of  Ogdens- 
burgh,  wax  exhibited  without  being  entered;  the  committee  would 
hare  awarded  him  the  second  premium,  if  properly  enteved.) 

Three  year  old  Stallions  and  ifarrf.— Best  StaUion,  A.  Butler, 
Wolcott,  "  Young  Mogsdore,  jr..  $16;  2,  E.  Moore,  Cherry  Valley, 
10;  3,  H.  9.  Marsh,  Syracuse,  Youatt;  4,  W.  Norton,  Wayne  oo., 
TrsjM. 

tfares.— Best,  Ellas  Thomas,  Oswego  oo.,  $16.  No  others  exhi- 
bited deserving  of  a  premium. 

Two  year  o^d  Stallions  and  Blares.— Best.  Frank  Brown.  Ridg- 
way,  $10;  2,  R.  O.  Arthur,  Tieonderoga,  6;  Z,  J.  Van  Hoesen, 
Augusta,  Trans. 

HarM.— Beet.  Jo&n  J.  Bnshart.  Fonda;  $10;  2,  N.  R.  Williams, 
Oneida  co.,  6;  8.  J.  N.  Holmes,  Hastings.  Trans. 

One  year  old  CoIf«.— Best  Stallion.  J.  Mnler,  sen.,  Hamilton  $6; 
2  J.  Hansenftats,  Youatt;  S,  Nathan  Souls.  Clay.  Trans. 

lfarf«.— Best,  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  Sennett,  $5;  2,  8.  A.  Gilbert, 
Hamilton.  Youatt. 

Maiehrd  Horse$.—Bwt  pair,  IflLrvey  Gould,  (bay  Horses,)  Or- 
leans CO.,  dip.  and  $16;  2,  Thomas  S.  Clark,  (bays,)  Orieans  co., 
10;  3,  Amos  Lewis,  (bay  brownsj  Tompkins  co.,  6;  4,  H.  Otis| 
Jordan,  $6. 

Geldings.— Begt  Oelding,  dapple  gray,  owned  by  Arden  Merrill, 
Rome,  to  whom  the  first  premium  wss  awarded  at  Saratoga,  in 
1847,  and  a  certificate  is  now  given  pursuant  to  rules  of  society. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  L.  Barker,  Clinton,  dip.  and  $10;  2,  S.  S.  Vaughn, 
Jack«on,  Mich.,  8;  3.  John  Le^g,  Skaneateles,  6;  4.  Nelson  Boom- 
er, J.ffemon  co.,  4;  Dii^c.  to  John  B.  Miller,  Utica,  for  hiiT  bay 
horre.  Vol.  Trans  :  Wm.  H.  Sanders,  Clyde,  Wayne  co.,  sorreU 
Colt,  do  ;    W.  C.  Chapman,  Aurelius,  gray  horse,  do.;   H.Eaton, 


Syraensa,  grav  horse,  do;  aU  of  these  last  bahig  exeallent  horses, 
and  worthy  of  the  notice  of  ths  Society. 


Shkkf.— Lon;  Wooled. 
Best  Buck  over  3  years.  Geo.  Swalls,  Sodus,  $10;  2,  Lewis  P.  Al- 
len. 8;  3,  Charles  N.  Hudson,  Onandaga  county,  6.     Best  Book 
under  two  years,  Thos.  TerriN  Mt.  Morris,  $10;   2,  W.  Bathbone^ 


Rath 


Springfield.  8;  8.  Charles  N.  Hudson,  Onondaga  co.,  6. 

Best  pen  five  ewes  over  2  years,  Thos.  Terry.  $10;  2,  W. 
bone,  8  Best  pen  five  Ewes  under  2  years.  Geo.  iSwaiis.  $10. 

Best  pen  fire  Buck  Lambs,  Jas.  Bicknell,  AnroM,  $8:  2,  Thca. 
Terry.  Morrell's  Shanherd  and  8  .  -•'-»-» 

Best  pen  five  Ewe  Lambs,  Charles  N  Hudson,  $8 

Middle  Wooled.— Bett  Btick  over  2  years,  Z  B.  Wakeman,  Iler^ 
kimer,  $10;  2,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn.  8;  3,  L  F.  Allen,  6. 

Best  Buck  under  two  years,  J.  M  Sherwood,  $10;  2,  Wm  Rob- 
so|L  Westmorelend,  8;  3,  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  6. 

Best  pen  five  Ewes  over  2  years,  Wm.  Robson,  $10:  2,  Z.  E. 
Wakeman,  $8;  8  J.  M.  Sbrwood,  6. 

Best  pen  6  ewes,  Z  B  Wakeman,  $10;  2d,  £.  R  Dix,  Vernon,  5. 

Best  pen  fire  Buck  Lambs,  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  $&;  2.  W.  Robson, 
JUorrell's  Shepherd  and  8. 

Bast  pen  five  Ewe  Lambs,  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  $6,  2,  Wm.  Robson, 
Morrell's  Shepherd  and  3. 

jarsnnoM.— Best  Buck  over  2  years  old.  N*  .Vf .  Dart.  Harpem- 
fleld,  $10;  2,  Joseph  Blakesley,  North  Salem,  8  3,  J  .M.Sherwood.  5. 

Best  Buck  under  2  years  J.  D.  Patterson,  Westfleld,  llO;  2,  D. 
8.  Curtis,  Canaan.  8;  3,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  6. 

Best  pen  five  Ewes  oyer  2  years,  J.  M.  8b  tfwood.  $10;  2.  N.  M. 
Dart,  8;  3,  RandaU  k  MiUUnan,  Clay.  6. 

Best  pen  five  Ewes  under  2  years,  J.  BU  ceslcy,  $10. 

Soxons.^Best  Buck  over  2  years.  S.  H  Church.  Vernon,  $10; 
2,  8.  B.  Crocker,  do.,  8;  3,  S.  H.  (  bureh  -t. 

Best  Bnck  under  2  years,  S.  B.  CTrock^r,  $10;  2.  R.  J.  Random, 
Hooflick,  8;  3.  Joseph  Haswell,  do.,  6. 

Best  pen  five  Ewes  over  2  years,  8.  H.  Church,  $10;  2,  8.  B. 
Crocker,  8;  3,  RandaU  k  Milliman,  6- 

Best  pen  five  Ewes  under  2  years,  R.  J.  Ransom,  $10;  2,  S.  XI. 
Church.  8;  3  Randall  k  MiUlnian,  6. 

Shenherd's  Dogs.—Beut  Shepherd's  Dog,  "  Cammer,"  M.  Bing- 
ham. Vt.,  6. 

Samples  of  Wool  from  the  late  Unportat<ons  of  Messrs.  CaUIn 
k  Smith,  of  Wolcottville,  Conn ,  (from  the  flock  of  Baron  de 
Spark]  were  exhibited,  and  for  evenness  of  fiber,  finsutss  and  thin- 
ness of  fleece,  they  are  beautiful  indeed. 

The  Connecticut  Premium  of  $100  for  the  best  26  Merino  Ewes 
and  the  best  25  full  blood  Merino  Lambs  less  than  one  year  of  age, 
was  awarded  to  A.  L.  Bingham,  of  Cornwall.  Vermont. 

SWIITR. 

Second  best  boar  over  2  years  old.  H.  N.  Washburn,  <Hsego.  $6. 
2d  beat  1  vear  old.  Darid  Preston.  Elbridge,  6.  Beet  boar  over  1 
year  eld,  James  UQki^Pon,  Homer,  10;  2,  B.  Williams,  Onondaga. 
2d  best  6  months  old.  C.  R.  Nichols,  Bethany,  3  2d  best  breed- 
ing sow  over  1  year  old,  F.  Thayer,  Darien.  6;  2,  do  orer  6  months, 

F.  Thayer.  3.    Bvn  lot  of  pigs.  Rnfus  Cossett,  Onondaga,  10;  2, 
H.  N.  Washburn,  6. 

FoBBiGic  Stock— Ca/f2e. 

Hefferd.—  B&i  Bull.  L.  O.  Bingham,  Vermont,  dip.  and  $26. 

Det'ofi— Best  Bull,  R.  C.  Oappcr.  Thorn  lim,  C.  W..  dlp.and  25. 

Best  one  year  old  Bull,  M.  Bingham,  Vermont,  dip.  and  10. 
Beet  Bull  Calf.  Devon,)  R,  C .  Gapper,  dip.  and  6  Best  Cow 
over  3  years  old.(8ally)  L.  G.  Bingham,  dip  and  25;  2,  (Chengr)L. 

G.  Bingham,  dip  and  15* 

Hertct.— Best  StaUion  over  4  years  old.  (Morgan  Grey  Hawk,) 
L.  D.  Harlow,  Hartland,  Vt..  dip.  and  $20;  2, 1.  Ashford,  Toronto, 
C.  W.,  dip  and  15;  8.  Calvin  Blodgett.  (msj.  Gifford,)  Chelsea, 
Vt.,  dip  and  8;  4,  G.  F.  Wheeler,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  (Morgan  Hoxae 
6  years  old)  Yoaatt. 

SHcxr. 

Long  Wooled.—Baei  Buck,  Geo.  Miller,  Markham.  C  W,  dip  and 
$10.  Best  pen  five  6  Buck  Lambs,  Geo  Miller,  dip,  6.  Best  pen  6 
Ewe  Lambs,  G  Miller,  dip  and  6. 

Merinos  .—Best  Buck,  E  Robinson.  Addison  co.  Vt.  dip  and  $10. 
Bett  pen  6  Ewes,  M  Binriuun  and  E  Robinson,  dip  and  10,  to  be 
divided  between  tUhm.    For  2  very  fine  Ewes,  L  G  Bingham,  dip. 

PrKMICMS  OPRTf  TO  Au.. 

Horses.— Orej  Stallion,  "  Young  Norman,'  owned  by  Notting- 
ham k  Allen,  diploma.  Best  Breed  Mare,  chnstnnt,  **  Morgan 
Mare."  C  H  Blodgett,  diploma. 

SHixr— 'Long  Wooled.— Beet  Long  Wooled  Buck,  Geo  Miller,  dip. 
Best  pen  6  Buck  Lambs,  Geo  Miller,  dip, 

POULTHT. 

Best  lot  Poland  Fowls,  S  J  Cbeesebro.  Syracuse,  $8. 

Best  large  fbwls,  J  i  Bnshart.  Fonda,  3. 

Best  Muscovy  Ducks,  C  N  Hudson,  Onondaga,  8. 

Best  pair  Large  Gee ,  e,  "  Bremen,"  D  Cossett,  Onondaga,  3. 

Best  Java  Bantums;  E  E  Piatt.  Albany.  3. 

Farm  iMPLCMRirrs. 
Best  Farm  Wagon,  D  W  Seely,  Carlisle,  Boo  Co,  Diploma  and  $6. 

do    Harrow,  A  H  Fitch,  LIt  Co.  dip  and  $3. 

do    Com  Cultivator.  Jeremiah  rusk,  Lysander,  dip  and  $S. 

do    Fanning  Mill.  Jacob  Clapper,  Fort  Plain,  dip  and  $6. 

do    Com  Stalk  Cutters,  J  C  Rich.  Penfleld,  Mon  Co,  dip  fc  $6. 

do    Straw  Cutters,  J  C  Rich,  dip  and  $8. 

do    Corn  and  Cob  Cmsher  for  power,  H.  L  Emery,  dip  k  $6. 

do    Clover  Machine,  Rapalje  li  Brlggs.  Rochester,  <Up  k  $6. 

do    Ox   Cart,  Paris  Barber,  Homer,  Cort  Co^  dip  and  $3. 
[Tb  be  concluded  next  nunUh."] 
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FARMING    LANDS   IN   EASTBBN   VIBGINIA. 

BT  S.  S.  CRISCOM,  OF  PETERSBDRO,  VA. 

Ed8.  Gke^see  Farmer.: — A  few  days  ago  I  re- 
caived  two  numbers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  one  of 
which  contained  an  article  from  Fairfax,  Va^  des- 
cribing that  section  of  country,  and  rnTiting  north- 
ern farmers  to  settle  there — with  an  editorial  note, 
asking  further  information  from  dififertHiit  sections  of 
the  South  and  West. 

As  I  have  spent  several  years  in  making  myself 
acquainted  with  this  section  of  country,  I  gladly  avail 
myself  of  so  good  an  opportunity  as  your  valuable 
paper  presents',  to  give  to  your  readers  some  infor- 
mation respecting  this  section  of  Virginia,  which  I 
believe  to  to  be  the  finest  portion  of  the  United 
States,  for  agriculturists. 

If  uny  one  will  examine  any  good  map  of  Virgin- 
ia,  he  V  ill  see  at  once  that  no  section  of  the  globe  of 
the  sam.^  extent,  is  so  remarkably  furnished  with 
bold,  nav  oable  rivers.  The  Potomac  the  Rappa- 
hannock, » He  York,  and  the  James,  with  their  nu- 
merous brh  iches,  penetrate  the  State^  from  the 
Ocean  into  ti>e  mountaine,  and  tlicir  head  waters  in- 
terlock with  those  tributary  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
tide  flows  in  them  from  one  hundred  to  near  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  Ocean,  and  they  are  naviga- 
ble for  the  largest  Fhips,  all  this  distnnce.  Above 
the.  tide,  on  the  main  streams,  and  their  thousands 
of  tributaries,  they  furnish  immense  water  power  for 
all  sorts  of  machinery.  The  sot!  generally,  is  not 
surpassed  for  naturaf  fertility — and  having  seen  all 
the  eastern  and  northern  States,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  lees  poor  soil,  and  land  incapable  of  pro- 
fitable improvement  in  eastern  Virginia,  than  in  any 
State  north  of  it.  The  middle  portion  contains  lime, 
gypsum  coal,  salt^  iron,  Slc.,  &lc.,  in  the  greatest 
abundance — while  the  wliole  tide  water  section  is 
underlaid  with  immense  deposites  of  fossil  marine 
shells  and  animals,  furnishing  what  is  called  calca- 
rious  marl,  rich  in  lime,  containing  sometimes  as 
much  as  90  per  cent  of  that  essential  element  ingrain 
producing  soil. 

My  attention  has  been  chiefly  conflned  to  the  tide 
water  region,  because  of  the  great  facilities  for  ship- 
ment of  produce  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  at 
the  smallest  possible  cost.  For  altho* canals  and  rail- 
roads are  indespensable  to  render  the  products  of  the 
Farmer  and  Manufacturer  of  the  interior  of  any  val- 
ue, they  can  never  compete  with  the  great  highways 
which  nature  has  made.  There  are  in  this  State,  now 
unoccupied,  excellent  lands^  and  unopened  mineral 
and  manufacturing  resources,  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  population  greater  than  that  of  the 
whole  U.  States  at  the  present  time.  And  I  am  well 
convinced,  there  is  no  portion  of  the  earth  which  of- 
fers fairer  inducements  to  farmers  and  manufacturers, 
than  this.  I  think  it  can  easily  be  shown^that  farm- 
ing here  is  more  profitable,  and  pays  a  better  inter- 
est upon  capital  employed  in  it,  than  in  any  other 
section  of  our  country.  This  assertion  does  not  rest 
upon  conjecture,  ^)ut  can  be  readily  proven  from  un- 
questionable data,  which  I  can  easily  produce  from 
farmers  who  keep  accurate  accounts  of  all  their  op- 
erations, and  who  white  pursuing  acknowledged  im- 
perfect systems,  and  have  only  bef^un  to  pursue  an 
improving  system  at  all,  make  from  12  to  22  per  cent 
and  upwards,  upon  the  capital  invested,  after  deduct- 
ing every  expense.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
respectable  farmers  in  the  State,  who  makes  no  as- 
sertion without  good  data,  told  me  that  he  couM  pur- 


chase lands  in  the  marl  region,  and  make  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  in  perpetuity,  upon  the  capital  invest- 
ed, and  I  think  his  experience  warranted  the  a8i»er- 
tion.  I  am  aware  that  all  this  loooks  like  painting 
high  colors,  but  I  assure  you,  I  believe  it  to  be  sober 
truth,  and  invite  intelligent  farmers  from  the  north- 
ern States,  to  come  and  see  for  themselves.  A 
thorough  examination  wilt  at  least  gratify  them,  and 
I  can  promise  to  any  intelligent,  respectable  men,  who 
desire  to  be  informed,  a  reception  by  the  farmers  of 
Virginia,  as  cordial  as  they  can  desire. 

After  much  careful  examination,  I  have  chosen  the 
country  bordering  on  the  James  and  York  rivers,  as 
ofiering  the  strongest  inducements  to  those  who  de- 
sire to  settle  in  this  State — for  here  the  soil  is  supe- 
1  rior  to  that  of  many  of  the  more  northern  counties, 
and  much  of  it  equal  in  natural  fertility,  and  suscep- 
tibility of  high  productiveness,  to  the  very  best  in 
the  worlH.  Almost  every  where  mart  is  superabim- 
dant.  On  the  rivers  lime,  for  those  who  prefer  it,  is 
delivered  on  the  farms,  at  6}  cents  per  bushel.  The 
winters  are  so  mild,  that  tlieve  is  scarcely  a  week 
when  the  plows  are  slopped  by  frost.  Cattle  and 
sheep  live  well  with  very  little  provender,  and  I  have 
no  where  seen  finer  cattle  and  sheep  than  here.  The 
country  is  healthy,  and  as  the  land  is  more  opened 
and  limed,  it  will  be  improved  in  this  respect.  It  is 
also  well  watered,  abounding  in  fine  springs  and 
streams  of  pure  water.  Figs,  pomegranites,  peach- 
es, apricots,  melons  and  apples  grow  in  great  per- 
fection, and  ripen  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than 
in  your  country.  Much  cotton 'and  tobacco  are  rai- 
sed in  the  southen  counties,  but  most  fermcrs,  who 
are  beginning  to  improve,  are  confining  their  atten- 
tion to  wheat  and  eom. 

The  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  grain  from  this 
region  are  equal  to  any,  and  superior  to  most.  There 
is  scarcely  a  farm  in  this  region  more  than  3  or  4 
miles  from  good  navigation,  and  thousands  that  have 
good  landings  on  them.  A  friend  of  mine  is  just 
now  shipping  his  crop  of  red  wtieat,  about  12,000 
bushels,  for  which  he  gets  104  cts.  per  bustiel,  ca^, 
at  his  wharf.  Excellent  lands  in  this  region,  most 
eligibly  situated,  and  some  of  them  on  the  rivers  of 
surpassing  beauty— often  with  good  buildings  and 
abundance  of  the  finest  timber,  which  can  be  shipped 
to  the  northern  cities  at  great  profit — can  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  ranging  from  ^  to  S50  per  acre. 
In  many  instances  the  the  timber  judiciously  manag- 
ed, may  be  made  to  pay  for  the  land  two  or  three 
times  over.  In  the  lower  counties,  the  finest  oysters, 
fish,  wild  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  deer  and  other  game 
abound. 

Those  persons  wlio  are  afraid  to  live  on  tide  water, 
may  find  lands  from  10  to  30  miles  west  of  this  town, 
of  excellent  quality,  for  grazing  or  agricnhural  pro- 
ducts generally,  in  a  very  healthy  countr\'  and  often 
with  spacious  buildings  and  fine  in>provements,  at 
prices  ranging  from  Sl»50  to  $10  per  acre. 

I  make  it  a  pert  of  my  business,  and  it  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  impart  to  any  who  desire  it,  more  par- 
ticular information  respeeting  any  section  or  tract 
with  which  I  am  acquaints.  The  owners  have 
placed  a  very  large  number  of  farms  in  my  care  for 
sale,  many  of  which  are  very  desirable  and  ctkeap. 
I  desire  those  who  are  seeking  new  homes,  to  come 
and  take  time  to  examine  the  whole  region  thorough- 
ly— promising  them  all  the  aid  in  my  power.— 
Saml.  S.  Griscom. — PeUrtibwrgj  Fa.,  9  mo.  12tfcy 
1849. 
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LANDS   IN   WESTEBN   N.   T.   AND  yA.-COMFARA- 
TIVS  YALXTE   OF  RICH  AND  POOR  SOILS. 

Sr  CALEDONIA.  • 

Messrs.  Editors-:  —  In  perusing  the  Gbnbsbb 
Farmer,  i  noticed  a  communication  from  a  corres- 
pondent of  Pairftix  Co.,  Va.,  in  UFliich  lie  solicited 
the  fanners  of  Western  New  York  to  emigrate  to 
Virginia  instead  of  going  West.  The  principal 
reasons  assigned,  are  on  the. account  of  Us  easy 
access  to  good  markets,  the  low  price  of  land^  and 
the  soil  being  easily  cultivated. 

The  re&Bons  are  among  those  of  these  first  magnl- 
lu(^e  to  the  farmer:  hiu  it  matters  very  little  how 
renioto  from  market  lands  -are  located,  that  will  not 
produce  more  than  than  the  cultivator  requires  for 
consumption.  Hence  a  good  and  convenient  market 
is  of  no  hcnefit  or  utility,  unless  the  lands  will  pro- 
duce a  Hurplus  beyond  what  the  agriculturist  wishes 
to  cousuiiie;  hut  on  the  other  hand  a  good  and  con- 
venient inarket  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
those  who  have  productive  lands,  wbich  not  only 
enhances  tlieir  Intrinsic  value,  but  renders  them 
always  snleable.  ft  does  not  augment  the  price  of 
unprv)duc«tlve  land,  by  its  being  situated  adjacent  to 
navigable  waters  or  a  good  market,  for  agricultural 
purposes;  but  those  kinds  whicTi  are  easily  wrought, 
and  OQ  which  good  crops  of  all  kinds  grow  in  abun- 
dance, the  facHities  to  market  make  very  desirable; 
they  are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  will  always  com- 
mand good  prices. 

There  are  some  men  whose  means  are  compara- 
tively small,  who  think  it  injudicious  and  hazardous 
to  purchase  our  best  and  most  productiue  farms  and 
pay  a  price  corresponding  to  their  productions,  loca- 
tion, Stc.  They  will  buy  third  rate  land  because  it 
may  be  purchased  for  $20  or  $30  per  acre,  and  will 
not  involve  them  in  debt  but  a  few  hundred  dollars; 
whereas,  if  they  had  bought  the  first  quality  of  land, 
every  foot  of  which  is,  or  easily  may  be,  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  it  would  make  the  debt  as 
many  thousands.  Now  from  which  farm  would  a 
judicious  farmer  extinguish  the  debt  for  his  land 
first,  from  the  low  priced  or  the  other  1  The  $20 
ftirm  in  tlie  first  place  has  an  inferior  soil  by  nature, 
and  by  tillage  it  has  becon>3  less  productive  than  at 
first;  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 
or  failure  of  a  crop,  the  owner  ftiils  to  pay  even  the 
hundred  dollar  payment  which  is  due — ^and  in  the 
deficiency  of  the  crop,  arising  from  the  inferiority 
and  unproductiveness  of  the  soil,  it  deranges  his 
pecuniary  affairs,  from  which  he  seldom  or  ever 
recovers.  The  farm  which  is  highly  cultivated, 
can  be  relied  upon;  nothing  to  do  but  put  in  the 
crops,  harvest  and  market  them;  no  expense  in 
fetching  the  land  up,  or  In  making  repairs;  every 
dollar  obtained  goes  towards  the  extinguishment  of 
the  debt; — often  has  th^case  been  where  two  install- 
ments have  been  paid  of  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
from  the  productions  of  one  year,  which  will  extin- 
guish the  debt  of  several  thousand  dollars  in  a  few 
-years,  and  his  farm  growing  better. 

In  order  to  substantiate  the  above,  I  will  state, 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  a  farmer  in  this  town  who 
purchased  a  choice  wheat  farm  some  two  years 
since.  The  farm  contains  96  acres  of  improved 
land,  and  from  8  to  15  acres  of  timber.  The  pur- 
chase money  amounted  to  $13,100.  There  was  85 
acres  of  wheat  on  the  ground,  which  he  harvested, 
the  sale  of  which  amounted  to  $2,593  73 — reserving 
105  bushels  for  seed,  and  some  65  bushels  for  bread. 


The  wheat  was  sold  for  10s.  4d.  per  bushel.  The 
barley  sale  was  $96  25,  and  the  wool  and  fat  sheep 
amounted  to  $77  37;  which  constituted  all  tiie  sales 
for  that  year.  The  whole  aggregate  amounts  to 
$2,761  35.  Ho  kept  an  accurate  account  of  all 
expenses  for  the  year,  and  they  amounted  toi^23  87; 
this  includes  farm  labor  of  all  kinds,  mecbanics^ 
bills,  and  family  expenses,  which  leaves  a  net  revenue 
from  the  farm  of  $2,237  48.  And  in  addition  to 
this  he  had  70  acres  of  wheat  growing  for  the  next 
season,  and  the  cost  of  putting  tbis  in  is  included 
in  the  above  expenses.  The  next  season  he  har- 
vested 15  acres  less  of  wheat,  but  obtained  a  better 
yield.  From  &e  70  acres  he  sold  2,006  bushels, 
sowed  H7^  bushels,  «nd  kept  for  bread  67  bushels. 
The  wheat  was  sold  for  9a.  ^d.  per  bushel;  450 1 
bushels  barley  at  4s.;  100  bushels  com  at  4s.:  and 
332  lbs.  wool  at  31  <;ent8  per  pound.  The  sales 
for  the  second  year  were  $2,634  92,  and  the  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $492  ^3 — leaving  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  farm  of  $2,142  09.  In  the  item  of 
expenses  there  is  included  the  putting  in  of  80  acres 
of  wheat  which  he  has  harvested  the  present  season. 
With  this  array  of  facts,  whicb  would  be  the  most 
advisable  for  a  <:ultivator  of  the  soil,  with  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  to  lay  it  out  for  a  farm  in  this 
healthy  and  productive  country,  wliere  tJie  markets 
are  convenient  and  good,  or  to  go  to  Virginia  and 
purchase  those  cheap  lands  which  are  so  impover- 
ished, the  productions  of  which  at  present  but  a  little 
more  than  pay  for  -cuMvation  i  -Some  four  or  five 
crops  in  this  country  Avill  pay  $55  or  $65  per  acre, 
and  pay  the  expense  of  growing  the  same.  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  making  tho  assertion  that  it  will 
require  some  four  or  Hve  years  to  put  those  Worn  out 
lands  in  Virginia  under  a  tolerable  state  of  cultivation, 
and  atlhesame  time  it  is  attended  with  much  labor  and 
expense.     Caledonia,  Liu,  Co.,  JV.  K.,  .^g.,  1849. 

WHIB    TBNOES.-GBOWINa  THORNS  FOR  HEDGES 


Messrs.  EnrroRs: — 1  see  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Genesee  Parmer  a  cornmtinication  of  F.  R.  Mil- 
ler of  Pa-,  recommending  the  setting  of  trees  for 
the  support  of  Wire  Fences.  I  have  nad  a  similar 
Idea^^and  wotfld  suggest,  for  that  purpose,  the  use  of 
the  'ChesniTt,  as  tlie  wire  will  not  corrode  within  that 
tree;  and  H  may  be  continued  through  the  whole  line 
of  the  fence,  by  merely  boring  a  hole  of  the  requi- 
site size  through  the  trees  successively-  Whether 
Cliesnut  posts  will  answer  the  same  purpose  I  am  not 
certain,  as  I  do  not  kfiow  ^^iiether  the  dry  wood  has 
the  same  preservative  effects  on  iron  with  the  living 
tree. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring,  if  it  he  in  your  pow- 
er to  inform  me,  what  Is  the  contractive  effect  on  wire 
of  the  cold  of  winter  over  the  temperature  of  a  hot 
sun  in  summer:  that  is,  how  much  a  piece  of  wire 
which  i»arod  long  in  the  summer  heat,  will  contract 
in  the  cold  of  winter  1  and  whether  the  inconven- 
ience attending  the  changes  of  temperature,  may  not 
be  obviated  by  spiral  steel- wire  springs,  at  stated  dis- 
tances, and  at  what  cost  ? 

H.  R.,  of  Seneca  County^  in  recommending  our 
native  thorn  for  "hedges^  speaks  of  its  ease  of  propa- 
gation "by  seed."  I  have  planted  a  great  many  of 
the  berries  or  apples,  but  have  never  yet  had  one 
to  spring  from  them.  What  is  H.  R.'s  system  by 
which  he  causes  them  to  vegetate.  lu—Tompkina 
Co.,  JV:  Y.,  Aug.,  1849. 
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9!;l)e  JpiotD. — Jt0  llistorg  an&  3mpxovtnurAB.     No.  3. 


FRiNoiFLTis  rer70LyBD  m  the  oonstbuotion  aitd  oferatiov  of  the  flow. 

BY  UORACB   L.   £K£RT,   OF   ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


Friend  Moore  : — As  I  some  months  since  com- 
menced a  series  of  notices  concerning  the  Plow, 
and  promised  to  continue  them,  I  now  forward  you 
a  few  cuts,  with  my  own  explanations  of  the  power 
and  draft,  as  connected  with  the  Plow. 

Having  before  written  concerning  its  form  and  con- 
struction, I  will  now  continue,  with  the  remark,  that 
probably  few  subjects  are  less  correctly  understood,  not 
only  by  plow  makers  but  by  the  plowmen  themselves, 
(who  of  all  others  are  most  interested,)  for  as  much 
depends  upon  the  proper  attachment  of  the  power 
as  upon  the  proper  construction  of  the  Plow,  to  cause 
it  to  do  its  work  properly,  and  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  power  of  man  and  team. 

From  the  complex  construction  of  plows,  as  also 
the  manner  in  which  circumstances  oblige  us  to 
apply  the  motive  power,  many  different  theories  and 
misconceptions  have  arisen  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
application  of  the  draft  to  effect  the  desired  operation 
of  the  plow. 

To  better  illustrate  the  subject,  a  reference  to  the 
above  drawing,  with  the  explanations  will  be  of 
service  to  all  concerned. 

1.  All  plows,  when  in  operation,  meet  with  re- 
sistance, caused  by  friction  in  the  soil,  and  which  is 
increased  by  the  weight  of  the  furrow-slice,  as  well 
as  the  tenacity  of  the  soil  or  sward.  * 

%  All  plowB,  when  in  operation,  have  a  riffht  line 
of  draft,  (often  miscalled  center  draft,)  which  may 
be  defined  by  drawing  a  direct  line  from  the  fixed 
point  of  the  motive  power,  (as  for  instance,  the  ring 
of  the  hames  in  the  harness  of  the  horse,  or  the 
ring  of  the  yoke,  with  oxen,)  to  the  center  point,  or 
place  of  the  resistance  of  the  work  upon  the  mould- 
board  of  the  plow,— or  ae  may  be  seen  in  cut,  from 
E  to  A  or  E  to  B. 

Were  it  not  for  considerations  of  convenience,  a 
chain  firmly  attached  to  the  body  of  the  plow  at  A 
or  B,  in  the  direotion  of  this  line  of  draft  to  £,  would 
answer  all  purposes  better  perhaps  than  the  wood 
beam,  as  now  constructed. 

Now,  as  the  chain,  if  placed  as  above  described, 
would  obstruct  the  proper  working  of  the  plow,  we 
are  compelled  to  iLpply  the  power  indirectlv  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  efibct — the  power  of  draft  being  the 
means  by  which  the  end  is  accomplished;  it  is  by 
the  use  of  the  present  framework  of  the  beam  (con- 
nected firmly  and  unyieldingly  to  the  body  of  the 
plow,)  that  the  desired  end  and  object  is  attained. 
Therefore,  when  the  beam  is  constructed  properly, 
the  effect  produced  by  the  application  of  the  force  at 
the  point  of  the  beam  at  C  or  D,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  if  attached  to  the  chain,  firmly  fixed  to  the 
mould-board  at  A  or  B,  as  before  described.  This 
much  for  the  line  of  draft. 

The  point  or  center  of  resistance  upon  the  plow, 
is  on  the  forward  part  of  the  mould-board,  and  a  little 


lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ground  being  plowed^ 
and  about  midway  of  the  width  of  the  furrow  slice. 
This  center  of  resistance  is  varied  by  circumstances, 
as  for  instance,  let  the  p\cnr  in  above  figure  be  set 
into  the  furrow  to  the  depth  as  represented  by  the 
two  lines  6  and  H,  the  center  would  be  near  the 
point  on  the  mould-board  marked  A.  In  this  case, 
the  draft  is  represented  by  the  line  A  to  £,  and  to 
secure  the  proper  working  of  the  plow,  and  preserve 
this  line  it  becomes  important  that  the  force  be 
applied  to  the  beam  at  the  point  C.  But  should  the 
plow  be  set  deeper  in  the  ground,  and  as  shown  by 
the  lines  F  H,  the  center  of  resistance  would  be 
higher  up  the  mould-board,  or  at  B,  thereby  chang- 
ing the  line  of  draft  from  A  £  to  B  E,  and  requiring^ 
the  power  to  be  applied  to  the  beam  at  the  point  D, 
instead  of  C,  as  before. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that 
the  line  of  draft  is  changed  as  often  as  the  center  of 
resistance  is  changed  by  deep  or  shoal,  as  also  wide 
or  narrow  furrows;  or  as  often  as  the  point  of  draft 
of  the  team  is  changed  by  tall  or  short  horses  or 
oxen,  long  or  short  traces,  or  long  or  short  yokes. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  ^e  line  of  draft,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  an  adjustable  clevis  at  the  ezMl 
of  the  beam,  that  the  plowman  may  regulate  the 
same  to  accommodate  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Should  the  plow  incline  to  raise  at  the  point,  and 
require,  an  exertion  of  the  plovnnan  to  keep  it  down, 
it  follows  that  the  power  is  applied  too  low  in  the 
clevis  to  accommodate  the  line  of  draft;  as  for  in- 
stance, the  center  of  resistance  being  at  B  in  the  cut, 
and  the  attachment  to  the  clevis  being  at  C,  the 
power  being  at  £,  the  plow  would  tend  to  rise  at  the 
point  C  until  it  intersects  the  line  B  E.  This  would 
probably  throw  the  plow  out  of  the  ground,  or  lessen 
the  depth  of  its  work.  By  the  simple  arrangement 
of  the  clevis,  and  attaching  the  power  to  the  beam 
at  the  point  D,  the  steady,  easy  and  uniform  motion 
of  the  plow  is  obtained  and  preserved,  and  the  same 
rule  for  regulating  or  applying  the  draft  holds  equally 
true  in  all  cases,  as  width,  depth,  Uc. 

If  a  plow  is  properly  stocked,  the  clevis  giving 
the  variations  to  the  extent  ol"  the  square  of  the  end 
of  the  beam,  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes; 
but  as  it  often  happens  that  from  want  of  skill  in 
the  construction  of  the  plow,  or  the  condition  of 
the  land,  or  when  two  or  three  horses  abreast  are 
used,  or  when  it  is  desired  to  have  the  team  work 
upon  the  solid  ground  in  plowing  bogs,  &£c.,  it  is  all 
important  that  a  clevis  be  so  constructed  that  it  may 
be  susceptible  of  sufficiently  wide  range  of  variations. 

Many  diflbrent  kinds  of  attachments  have  been 
invented — ^some  simple  and  good,  while  others  are 
heavy,  cumbrous,  and  inconvenient.  The  best  now 
before  the  public  is  that  called  the  Dial  Clevis,  with 
the  -Iraft  rod,  known  as  J.  M.  C.  ArmsbVs  Patent 
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of  Dwetnber,  1845,  II  is  fltrong,  inetantiy  adjusted 
to  any  decree  of  nicety,  and  capable  of  a  greatai 
TarlatioQ  than  any  other  kiod,  without  tbe  leaet  eo- 
dangering  the  strength  of  itself  or  the  other  parte  of 
tbe  plow.  Beiow  are  cuts  showing  the  parts  of  this 
detached,  as  also  their  application  to  the  plow,  with 
its  use,  ae  before  explained,  in.  obtaining  and  pre- 
aerring  the  line  of  drafl:. 


C  and  K,  fig.  1,  shows  plow  with  dial  clevis  with 
rod  attached,  and  positloQ  of  plow  in  operation,  line 
of  draft,  be.,  be. 

A,  fie.  9.  The  guide  or  movable  plate  which  is 
confined  across  the  end  of  the  beam. 

fi;  fig.  3.  The  joint  bolt  and  nut  which  confines 
the  guide  to  the  end  of  the  beam. 

C,  fig.  2.  A  section  of  the  draft-rod  passine 
through  the  guide,  and  to  which  the  powei'  is  applied. 

Fige.  3  and  i.  The  cast  iron  cap  fitting  the  end 
of  the  beam,  and  through  which  the  joint  bolt  passes, 
and  to  which  the  guard  is  confined  by  means  of  the 
bolt,  and  cogs  or  teeth  on  it,  fitting  into  rilw  upon 
the  guide. 

A,  fig.  6.    Shows  the  front  view  of 
guide,  and  bead  of  bolt  confining  iL 

B,  fig,  6.     The  back  view  of  guide 
with  splints  or  ribs  which  fit  the  cogs 

'  ou  tbe  cap,  8B  seen  in  fig.  4. 

This  clevis  is  light  as  any  ordinary 

(  clevis,   and  costs  but  fifty  cents  more 

than  a  common  wrought  iron  one. 

The  rod  is  made  of  the  beat  wrought 

,7-      —      iron   and  extends  back  underneath  the 

J  '■  beam  any  distance,  at  the  pleaeura  of 

the  maker.     As  shown  in  fig.  1,  it  ia  attached  at  K, 

or  near  the  coulter  bolt.  y 

At  an  early  day  I  intend  to  take  up  the  subjoct  of 
the  public  trials  of  plowi<,  «8  generaliy  conducted, 
and  show  the  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom,  as 
also  to  point  out  some  of  the  errors  and  their  cause, 
by  which  the  public  are  often  misled — also,  their 
remedies.     H.  L.  E.— Albany,  jy.  Y„  Jug.,  1849. 

Thb  Harvbst  is  C*Bjida  ia  favorably  spoken  of 
by  the  Toronto  Globe,  which  says : — The  fall  wheat 
harvest  in  this  neighborhood  is  now  almost  gathered, 
and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  yield  is  most  abun- 
dant— greater  than  for  many  vears  past.  We  hear 
of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fif^  bmbels  to  the  acre  on 
many  farms. 

Okondaoa  Salt.— The  activity  in  the  salt  manu- 
facture has  not  been  surpassed  in  any  former  year. 
The  quantity  manufactured  since  Ist  January,  is  giv- 
en by  a  Syracuse  paper  at  1,171,136.16  bushels,  or 
an  increase  of  401,488.38  over  the  previous  year. 


tBCPOSTAirr    DIBOOTHBT    ABOtTT    PEAT. 

A  DiscovBRT  has  been  made  in  Ireland  which  la 
likely  to  be  more  important  than  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  to  America.  It  is  a  discovery 
which,  if  it  be  truly  represented,  must  open  in  the 
United  Kingdom  mines  of  wealth  worth  a  thousand 
Cfllifomiaa — minea  of  wealth  having  these  extraor- 
dinary properties,  that  all  the  cost  of  exploring  them 
will  be  clear  gain  to  the  people,  while  the  place  from 
which  the  treasure  is  to  be  withdrawn  will  be  en- 
riched by  its  removal. 

Lord  Asblbt's  statement  of  tbe  amount  of  valu- 
i^le  materials  into  which  100  tons  of  peat  was  con- 
vertible— 100  tons  of  peat  which  cost  £8,  and  the 
labor  of  converting  it  about  £S  more,  contained : 

Ul.  Va/ur. 

Carbon  of  ammaiua 2,603  £33  10  a 

Soda, a,llB  8  16  e 

Vioeou, GM  7  10  0 

Napiha, gailoni,      30  7  10  0 

Candles, 600  17  10  0 

Cunphene  Oil, «00  5    00 

ComiDonOil, 800  3    G  8 

Gu, 8     0  0 

A.b«i, 1  13  4 

£91  16  8 
Mr.  OwsN,  he  said,  had  tried  this  experiment  not 
merely  on  one  hundred  tons,  hut  on  UiouMnds  of 
tons  of  peat  during  the  whole  of  the  last  twelve 
months.  He  had  expended  hie  capital  nn  it  and 
had  received  his  remuneration,  and  was  ready  to 
stake  bis  character  and  fortune  on  the  issue.  He 
(Lord  Ashley)  wished  to  add,  that  after  the  peat  was 
cleared  away  the  soil  beneath  was  found  fruitful 
beyond  all  description,  because  it  was  absolutely  sat- 
urated with  ammonia ;  and  consequently,  not  only 
would  tbe  country  be  enriched  by  iixe  conversion  of 
the  peat  into  valuable  materials,  but  the  soil  itselif 
would  aiWwarde  be  found  in  a  far  more  cultivala- 
ble  condition. 

The  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  railroads, 
a^icultural  chemistry,  the  application  of  the  elec- 
tnc  fluid  (itself  unknown  200  yebrs  ago)  la  uses 
unimagined  20  years  ago,  and  in  many  other  new 
applications  of  physical  power,  afford  pregnant  proof 
of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  material  nature. 

If  the  above  be  true,  says  the  New  York  Express, 
tbe  discovery  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
United  States,  There  is  already  a  handsome  busi- 
ness done  iu  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  in  New 
England — and  for  aught  we  know  in  other  parts  of 
the  country — in  tbe  cutffuB  and  drying  of  peat  for 
purposes  of  fuel.  New  value  will  at  once  be  given 
to  this  enterprise,  should  the  above  prove  true. — Ex. 


Meiutriuianran  Whbat,— a  correspondent  of  the 
Winchester  (Va.)  Republican  states  that  in  that  part 
of  Virginia  the  Mediterranean  wJieat  escaped  rust 
better  than  any  other  variety.  Tbe  wheat  crop  of 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  it  is  said,  was  not  more 
than  half  an  average  yield  this  year,  in  consequence 
of  rust,  A  good  deal  of  the  Mediterranean  was  sown 
the  past  season  in  that  county,  and,  notwithstanding 
tbe  damage  done  to  the  other  varieties,  the  Washing- 
ton Reporter  says  that  "  all  of  this,"  so  far  as  it  can 
learn,  "  has  turned  out  well." 

Chbap  Mode  op  FAVrewnra  Hoes — Allow  them 
run  at  largo,  and  teach  them  to  break   into  your 
neighbor's  com  field  every  night. 
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OmOTTLAR  FROM  THE   PATENT    OFFIOR 


We  are  pleased  to  receive  the  following  circular, 
issued  by  the  Commisioner  of  Patents.  The  enqui- 
ries are  directed  to  the  most  important  subjects,  and 
are  so  framed  as  to  elicit  the  principal  facts  relating 
to  each.  If  properly  responded  to,  as  we  trust  they 
will  be,  they  will  bring  out  a  mass  of  valuable  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
d liferent  sections  ef  our  country  : — 

Thf.  CoMMissioiveR  or  Patents,  m  exfciUion  of  acts  of 
Congress,  desires  to  procure  hiformation  from  Pitmters, 
Fanners  aiid  others  oil  tfie  following,  and  cuiif  other  points 
tliat  may  occur  toyouy  connected  witJi  agriculture : 

Wheat. — Your  experience  as  to  varieties,  differ- 
ence in  weight,  and  of  time  in  ripening ;  enemies 
and  diseases,  soil  and  manures  best  adapted  to. 

Oats. — What  varieties  have  you  tried  and  with 
what  results,  particularly  as  to  the  time  of  ripening  ; 
with  their  estimated  value  as. compared  with  corn  as 
food  ;  is  the  cultivation  of  the  oat  becoming  more  or 
less  popular,  and  for  what  reason  ? 

Rye. — Have  you  knowledge  of  any  new  and  valu- 
able variety  ;  to  w^hat  use  is  it  applied  ;  have  crops 
diminished  of  late  years,  without  any  apparently  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  to  what  influence  is  it  suppose^  to  be  attributed  ? 

Barley. — Have  any  new  varieties  been  tried,  and 
with  what  results  ;  to  what  uses  is  this  grain  applied 
in  your  State ;  if  Aot  cultivated,  is  it  forbidden  by 
your  soil  and  climate  1 

Maize,  (Indian  Corn.) — What  varieties  most  es- 
teemed and  for  what  reasons  ;  what  the  difibrence 
in  time  of  ripening  ;  is  it  liable  to  changre  of  charac- 
ter and  climate,  and  other  influences,  and  your  obser- 
vations on  that  point ;  give  the  estimated  value  of  the 
hupk  as  compared  with  the  blade,  and  of  both  as  com- 
pared with  good  hay,  weight  for  weight ;  what  is 
the  value  of  green  corn  for  soiling  cattle,  and  espe- 
cially for  producing  milk  ;  your  experience  as  to  feed- 
ing grain,  whole  or  ground,  cooked  or  raw  1 

Rice. — Variety  cultivated  ;  describe  any  new  and 
valuable  process  for  its  cultivation  or  preparation  for 
market. 

(Note.) — As  to  all  these  grains,  please  state  the 
cost  of  production  and  usual  weight,  and  the  probable 
average  per  aero  and  actual  aggregate  product,  if 
known,  of  each  in  your  State  ;  wheUier  the  average 
product  per  apre  has  increased  or  diminished  ;  wheth- 
er the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  various  grains  is  fix- 
ed by  law  in  your  State ;  and  what  weight  is  pre- 
scribed for  each. 

Hay. — State  the  comparative  value  as  food  for 
stock,  of  clover,  timothy  and  mixed  hay  ;  the  grass 
seediii  preferred  in  laying  down  meadows  ;  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  ;  describe  any  new  process  in  cur- 
ing ;  have  meadows  been  irrigated  in  your  State  and 
with  what  efifect? 

Peas. — For  what  purpose  cultivated  in  your  State  ; 
for  food  or  for  improving  the  soil :  estimated  value 
as  food  for  stock,  compared  with  Indian  com  ;  the 
most  esteemed  variety  for  field  culture  ;  average  pro- 
duct per  acre ;  value  of  haulm  or  vines  compared 
with  other  fodder  ;  average  price  per  bushel  in  the 
last  year. 

Root  Crops. — Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  tumeps, 
carrots,  beets,  mangel-wurtzel,  artichoke,  and  otlier 
varieties  {  comparative  value  ;  cost  of  production  : 
weight  per  bushel  ;  and  the  average  per  acre,  and 
aggregate  produce  for  your  State. 


Cotton. — Average  jield  per  acre  and  per  band  in 
your  State  ;  aggregate  yield  of  the  whole  State  for 
1849  ;  describe  new  varieties  and  processes  of  cul- 
tivation ;  manures  best  adapted  to  ;  cost  per  pound 
or  bale,  of  production  ;  freight,  charges,  commissions 
&LC.  paid  by  the  planter. 

SuoAJi. — Whether  of  cane  or  maple  ;  the  product 
per  acre  ;  describe  any  new  process  of  cultivation  or 
manufacture ;  variety  of  cane  cultivated  ;  its  ene- 
mies and  diseases  ;  cost  of  making  sugar  :  freight, 
charges,  &ic.,  paid  by  the  planter. 

Hbmp.^Du  this  head  give  any  information  that 
you  may  deem  valuable  and  new  as  to  varieties, 
processes  of  cultivation  and  preparation  for  mar- 
ket ;  soil  and  manures  best  adapted  to ;  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Butter. — Quantity  mode  in  your  State  ;  average 
annual  produce  per  cow  ;  are  cellars  or  spring  hou- 
ses preferred  ? 

Cheese. — Same  questions. 

Horses  and  Mules. — Number  raised  in  your 
State  ;  average  value  of  each  ;  comparative  value  for 
farming  purposes  ;  where  is  your  market  for  them  ? 

Number  of  Homed  Cattle  in  your  State  ;  average 
value  of  at  three  years  old  ;  where  driven  to  market : 
cost  of  keep  per  head  per  year ;  which  of  the  impro- 
ved races  is  preferred  ? 

Sheep  Husbandry. — What  the  prevailing  races; 
what  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  industry  :  amount 
of  wool  clipped  in  the  year,  and  average  weight  of 
fleece  of  different  races  ;  cost  of  keeping  sheep 
through  the  year  per  head ;  where  your  markets  ; 
what  your  system  of  selling ;  have  you  wool  depots, 
and  are  they  found  advantageous  for  wool  grower 
and  manufacturer ;  what  number  killed  by  dogs  in 
your  State  ? 

Hogs. — Average  weight  at  a  given  age  ;  average 
weight  consumed  per  head ;  proportion  of  live  to  nett 
weight,  and  cost  of  production  per  pound. 

Rain. — Time  and  degree  of  highest  and  lowest 
range  of  thermometer,  and  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  ;  also,  inches  of  rain  water  in  each  month, 
and  aggregate  for  the  year. 

Labor. — Cost  of,  with  and  without  boarding,  and 
cost  of  boarditig. 

Tar  and  Turpentine. — Quantity  and  value  of, 
produced  per  hand. 

Plaster  and  other  Fertilizers. 

Lime. — If  used  as  an  improver  in  your  State^  how 
much  is  thought  to  be  best  per  acre,  and  how  oilen 
applied  ? 

Orchards  :  fntils^  transplanting  of  trees,  ^. — 
Information  on  these  and  kindred  matters  will  be  of 
universal  interest. 

On  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine,  on  Grapes,  and 
American  Wines,  communications  are  particularly 
solicited, 

P.  S.  Please  answer  this  as  soon  as  convenient 
after  you  procure  the  information,  and  before  the  1st 
of  December  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time  please  name  any 
one  to  whom  this  circular  may  be  sent  in  the  hope 
of  fuller  informrtion.  If  not  room  on  the  cirpular, 
please  reply  on  a  separate  paper,  referring  distinctly 
to  the  queries.  Thomas  Ewbank. 

Utmted  States  Patent  Office^  )       Commissioner. 
WaMngtony  July,  1849.     \ 

Attend  your  County  Agricultural  Fair,  and  take 
such  animals  and  articles  as  will  add  interest  and 
value  to  the  exhibition. 
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DEATH   OF  MB.  BATB8,  AND  SALS  OF  HIS    HERD. 

Eds.  Gen.  Farmrh: — Allow  me  herewith  to  fur- 
nish you  for  publication,  in  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
an  extract  of  a  letter  I  received  from  England,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  recent  steamer,  addressed  to  me  by 
Robert  Bsll,  Esq.,  dated  KirkleaTington,  August 
22,  1849.     He  remarks: 

"  It  is  my  painful  duty,  to  announce  to  you,  that 
our  late  much  esteemed  friend,  Thomas  Bates,  Esq., 
is  no  more.  His  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it, 
on  the  26th  July  last,  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks. 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  in  his  death,  his  country  has 
met  a  great  loss;  more  particularly  its  agricultural 
community,  as  he  was  a  practical  agriculturist  of  a 
discriminating  mind  and  great  experience.  He  more 
particularly  excelled  in  the  science  of  breeding, 
especially  in  the  breeding  of  short-horn  cattle.  He 
early  in  life  evinced  a  lively  interest  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  by  nature  he  seemed  highly  qualified  not 
only  to  become  conspicuous,  but  successful,  in  this 
branch  of  his  profession;  and  the  result  of  his  sixty 
or  seventy  years  of  daily  practical  application,  has, 
beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt,  -placed  him  in  the 
front  ranks,  of  the  most  successful  breeders  England 
has  ever  produced. 

"  The  wide  spread  reputation  and  standing  of  his 
Duchess  herd  of  short  horns  is  well  known  and  ap- 
.  predated.  The  public  will  now  have  an  opjror- 
tunity  to  judge  of  their  merits,  as  they  will  be  oflcred 
for  sale,  at  auction,  probably  next  spring  or  summer. 
The  time  of  sale  is  not  yet' fixed,  but  as  soon  as  it 
is,  I  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  informing 
you.  I  intend  offering  pan  of  my  herd,  and  that  of 
my  brother  at  the  same  time — probably  the  number 
ottered  will  amount  to  160  head." 

Having  myself,  sold  in  your  vicinity,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  many 
cattle  possessing  the  blood  of  Sir.  Bates*  herd,  I 
presume  the  intelligence  contained  in  Mr.  Bell's 
letter  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  these  gentlemen: 
hence  allow  me  to  ask  its  insertion  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer.     Geo.  Vail. — Troy,  JV.  Y,,  Sept.,  1849. 

Too  Hot  for  the  Apples.— That  very  hot  week 
in  June  was  a  little  too  strong  for  many  of  the  ap- 
ples in  our  vicinity.  One  hundred  and  one  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  is  a  little  too  much  free 
caloric  fof  fruit  of  that  description. 

It  fairly  cooked  some  of  the  outsiders,  and  hence  in 
many  orchards  we  have  noticed  a  great  thinning  out 
of  the  fruit,  which  had  set  abundantly,  and  which 
promised  to  give  an  abundant  crop.  The  crop  must, 
of  course,  be  not  a  very  great  one.  Friend  Cole 
says  we  never  have  a  great  crop  in  *^odd  years.'^ 
It  is  odd  to  have  such  hot  weather  in  June  as  we 
have  had  this  year,  and  it  is  odd  to  have  baked  ap- 
ples so  soon  after  the  blossoming.  This  is  an  odd  year 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ajid  the  odds  are  against 
the  apples. — Maine  Farmer, 

Munificent  Bb^test. — ^The  late  Mr.  Theodore 
Lyman  has  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  f^0,000  to  the 
Reform  School,  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  He  has  also  given  $10,000  to  the 
Boston  Farm  School,  of  which  he  has  been  an  active 
officer  for  several  yeaf%and  $10,000  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  in  whose  labors  he 
always  took  a  deep  interest. 


AMBBIOAN    BUTTER    IN    ENQLAND. 


Spbakino  of  American  Butter,  the  London  Com- 
mercial Journal  has  the  following  remarks: 

"  At  a  public  sale  of  American  butter  at  Liverpool,  it 
fetched  for  best  sorta,  (one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,) 
eighty-four  ahillin?8;  second,  seventy-two  to  seventy-four 
shillings,  daty  paid;  while  inferior  only  sold  at  forty-three 
shillings  in  bond,  of  which  the  parcel  chiefly  consisted. 
The  quantity  arrived  at  the  London  market  shows  the  same 
results,  the  principal  port  being  sold  for  grease  purposes. 
The  American  makers  of  butter  arc  very  far  behind  the 
Irish,  English  or  Dutch;  from  the  first  operation  to  the  laut, 
all  seems  to  be  done  without  system  or  care;  the  same  ma- 
terials would,  if  managed  by  experienced  hands,  fetch  in 
tills  market  twenty-five  shillings  or  thirty  shillings  more 
money;  there  is  no  attention  paid  to  the  making,  salting, 
putting  down  or  packing." 

Disagreeable  to  our  national  pride  and  self  esteem 
as  the  above  statements  are,  we  copy  them  neverthe- 
less, for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  defects  In 
American  butter.  It  gives  us  pain  to  know  that  so 
many  citizens  of  this  free  and  enlightened  country 
<<are  behind  the  Irish,  English  and  Dutch  in  making 
butter" — that  where  provisions  are  so  scarce  and 
dear  as  in  England,  none  will  eat  common  "Ameri- 
can butter,"  but  it  goes,  alas,  for  soap  grease!  For 
the  credit  of  our  rural  population,  we  invite  all  our 
readers  to  aid  us  in  putting  an  extinguisher  on  the 
manufacture  and  exportation  of  mean  and  nearly 
worthless  butter.  The  production  of  so  much  "grease" 
of  this  kind,  is  alike  unprofitable  %3  the  farmer  and 
disreputable  to  the  United  States.  The  evil  is  in 
truth  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  disgraceful.  It  costs 
but  a  trifle  more  to  make  a  firkin  of  clean,  sweet, 
pure  butter  than  one  of  rancid,  curdy,  filthy  grease, 
fit  only  for  the  soap  boiler.  The  former  will  bring 
a  fair,  remunerating  price,  (and  it  costs  no  more  to 
transport  it  to  Liverpool,)  while  the  latter  will  hardly 
pay  freight,  insurance  and  commissionti. 

All  the  first  rate  butter  and  cheese  which  our 
enterprising  dairymen  can  send  abroad  will  be  bought 
and  consumed  with  avidity.  They  are  great  luxuries 
as  well  as  valuable  and  wholesome  articles  of  food. 

Rule  for  Constructino  Chimneys. — A  very  er- 
roneous practice  prevails,  among  chimney  builders, 
of  contracting  the  passage  for  the  smoke  at  the  low- 
er part  near  the  fire-place.  "  This,"  says  Treadffold, 
"is  like  contracting  tlie  aperture  of  a  pipe  which 
supplies  a  jet."  Chimneys,  to  draw  well,  should  be 
contracted  at  the  top.  The  rule  for  ascertaining  the 
required  degree  of  contraction  is  as  follows: — 

Let  17  times  the  length  of  the  grate,  in  inches,  be 
divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  chim- 
ney, in  feet,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  area  in  in- 
ches, of  the  section  of  the  aperture  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney.  For  example,  a  grate  16  inches  in  length, 
with  a  chimney  36  feet  high,  to  which  the  contract- 
ing top  is  required — 17  multiplied  by  16  gives  265, 
which  number  divided  by  6,  the  square  root  of  36, 
gives  42 1  inches  for  the  area  of  the  top. 

Shoeing  Horses. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  some  time  since. 
Professor  Sewel  remarked,  that  he  frequently  found 
old  horses  shod  with  a  layer  of  leather,  forming  an 
artificial  sole  between  the  hoof  and  the  shoe,  recov- 
ering from  severe  affections,  causing  injury  to  the 
hoof — such  for  instance,  as  contraction,  brittleness, 
and  cracks,  or  even  diseases  of  the  foot  itself,  as 
thrushes,  corns,  cankers,  etc.,  and  permanently  re- 
gain their  original  elasticity  and  firmness. 
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LARD  LAMPS. 'IMPKOVBMEKT  IN 

BT  A  FAUfKR's   WIF£. 

Mbssrs.  Editoils  :  —  Can  you  inform  me  where 
the  lard  lamps  are  manufactured  ?  (I  mean  britan- 
nia  lamps  (a) — those  made  of  tin  are  liable  to  leak  if 
set  too  near  the  fire,  or  from  turning  in  hot  grease.) 
My  husband  purchased  one  of  a  pedlar  some  five 
years  ago,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its 
value.  We  were  very  much  pleased  with  it,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  purchase  another. 

I  have  experimented  a  little  with  my  lamp,  and 
find  it  consumes  less  grease  than  a  common  mould 
candle,  while  it  gives  more  light  than  two.  It  burns 
with  a  clear  stef^y  light,  and  if  the  grease  is  clean, 
and  the  wick  properly  trimmed,  it  will  require  no 
more  attention  during  the  evening.  Tallow,  or  any 
kind  of  house  grease  properly  clarified,  will  bum 
equally  as  well  as  lard.  I  wish  also  to  suggest  a 
little  improvement  in  their  construction.  Instead  of 
removing  the  top  when  the  lamp  is  to  be  filled,  which 
with  the  utmost  care  is  apt  to  disarrange  the  wick, 
there  should  be  a  tube  on  one  side,  rising  as  high  as 
the  top,  to  be  secured  with  a  screw  cover. 

I  have  heard  some  object  to  the  lard  lamp  on  ac- 
count of  the  trouble  of  fitting  and  putting  in  wicks; 
buti  I  have  never  heard  these  objections  from  persons 
who  were  ever  obliged  to  make  candles,  clean  candle 
sticks,  or  find  their  own  lights.  With  clean  grease 
a  wick  will  last  a  month.  I  once  burned  one  every 
evening  for  seven  weeks,  and  I  consider  it  less  trouble 
to  fill  a  lamp^  (with  a  lamp  filler,  and  no  person  who 
owns  a  lamp  should  be  without  one,)  tiian  to  take 
care  of  a  pair  of  'candlestick^  and  SQuif  candles. 
Candles  are  necessary  when  a  light  is  required  only 
for  a  short  time,  as  in  the  morning;  but  if  a  light  is 
wanted  during  the  night,  by  picking  down  the  wick 
of  the  lamp  it  will  consume  but  a  small  quantity  of 
grease,  and  require  no  snuffing.  They  should  be 
manufactured  from  the  best  of  britannia,  as  that 
article  requires  very  little  polishing  to  keep  it  looking 
as  well  as  new.    Onondaga  Hillj  ^,  F.,  *dug,f  1849. 

(a)  Mr.  J.  Kbdzib,  11  State-st.,  Rochester,  has 
a  few  Britannia  Lard  Lamps  for  sale.  They  are  (or 
were  formerly)  manufactured  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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How  TO  Rbitdbr  Cloth,  Silk,  &&c.,  Watbr- 
Proof. — Take  one  pound,  each,  of  common  alum 
(sulphate  of  alum ica,)  and  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of 
lead,)  and  dissolve  them  in  six  quarts  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, well  mixed  by  stirring.  When  cold,  the  top  por- 
tion of  the  mixture  shoula  be  poured  off  for  use,  as  the 
sediment  consists  of  sulphates  of  lead,  potash,  &cc. 
Any  article  of  dress,  no  matter  how  slight  the  fabric, 
if  well  saturated  with  this  liquid,  and  allowed  to  dry 
slowly,  will  bear  the  action  of  boiling  water,  and  not 
permit  it  to  pass  through  it. 
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To  Prssbryb  Clothbs. — As  clothes,  when  laid 
up  for  a  time,  acquire  an  unpleasant  odor,  which  re- 
quires considerable  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air 
to  remove,  it  can  be  prevented  by  laying  lumps  of  re- 
cently made  charcoal  between  the  folds  of  garments; 
and  even  when  the  odor  is  already  fixed,  the  charcoal 
will  absorb  it. 


-^^M'^^k^^^h^h^h^- 


To  Clban  KmvBS.— Charcoal,  ground  to  powder, 
is  one  of  the  best  things  ever  used  for  this  purpose. 
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Warts,  Wbns  aito  Tumors  on  Aicihals. — Mix 
tar  and  salt,  and  apply  them;  continue  the  practice, 
renewing  the  application  frequently,  until  a  cure  is 
effected. 

As  a  remedy  for  wens,  some  cast  the  animal  and 
cut  out  the  wen,  then  fill  the  cavity  with  powdered 
rosin  and  salt,  well  mixed;  and  carefully  bring  the 
skin  back  to  its  place  and  sew  it  up.  Or  wash  the 
wen  often,  and  for  a  long  time,  with  warm  vinegar, 
saturated  with  common  salt.  We  have  known  lai^ 
wens  cured  by  warm  ssdt  water  alone.  Or  put  a 
hair  seton  through  those  that  are  not  sitfasts,  or  a 
wolf  on  the  jaw,  when  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  and 
wash  them  daily  in  soft  soap. 

For  warts,  cut  them  open,  and  apply  blue  vitriol, 
(avlphate  of  capper^)  in  powder.  A  physician  was 
induced  to  try  this,  (and  it  was  attended  with  excel- 
lent success,)  from  learning  that  a  boy  had  many 
warts  cured  on  his  hands  from  sorting  brass  nailt«, 
from  the  influence  of  the  copper  in  the  brass. — 
Neither  the  cutting  or  the  application  is  painful.  Or 
apply  to  warts  raw- grated  carrots,  mixed  with  salt. 
Warts  are  sometimes  cured  by  the  application  of  spi- 
rits of  turpentine,  or  lunar  caustic. — Cole's  FcUri- 
narian, 

• 

To  Cure  a  BrriNe  Horse. — Biting  is  a  bad  and 
dangerous  habit.  It  is  said  that  the  bite  of  a  hor&c 
that  is  not  mad  will  sometimes  produce  madness. 
The  following  is  regarded  as  an  efltctual  remedy; 
but  it  is  .to  cure  a  savage  habit.  A  horse  would  bet- 
ter burn  himself  than  bite  people  repeatedly.  Roa? t 
or  bake  a  piece  of  meat,  and  present  it  hot  as  he  at- 
tempts to  bite.  Be  cautious  lest  he  bite  a  piece  of 
live  flesh  instead  of  hoi  meat. — lb. 


-^^'^f^^^r^t^rs^y^  ■ 


Gestation. — The  time  that  animals  go  with  young' 
is  called  their  period  of  gestation  ;  and  this,  as  is 
well  known,  differs  materially  among  the  several 
kinds  domesticated  by  man.  Thus,  the  period  of 
gestation  in  the  mare  is  about  330  days*,  that  of  the 
cow  280  days  ;  that  of  the'  sheep  154  days  ;  and 
that  of  the  hog  114  days.  A  most  extensive  series 
of  experiments  on  the  period  of  gestation  has  been 
made  at  the  governmental  farms  of  France^  and  on 
the  farm  of  Lord  Spencer  in  England.  From  these 
it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  the  mare  and  the  cow, 
very  great  deviations  from  the  average  tim^  occur- 
red, amounting  in  the  extreme  to  nearly  twl^  months. 
In  the  case  of  the  sheep  and  swine,  the  deviation  was 
less,  but  still  considerable.  The  times  stated  above 
are  the  average  of  the  whole  ;  and  will  probably  be 
found  as  nearly  correct  a  guide  for  the  breeder  of 
these  animals  as  the  circumstances  will  admit. — 
Gaylord, 


«^V^^^V^^^^^^^K^»» 


Thb  Time  for  Takino  Sheep  from  the  Pas- 
tures.— This  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther and  food.  Severe  frosts  destroy  much  of  the 
nutriment  in  the  grasses,  and  they  soon  after  cease 
to  aflbrd  adequate  nourishment.  Long  exposure  to 
cold  storms,  with  such  food  to  sustain  them,  will  ra- 
pidly reduce  their  condition.  The  only  safe  rule  is 
to  transfer  them  to  their  winter  quarters  the  first  day 
they  cease  to  thrive  abroad. — AlletCe  Dom.  AnimaU. 
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For  Costivbnbss  or  loss  df  appetite,  sulpher  is  a 
good  remedy,  given  in  a  ligrht  mess,  for  swine. 
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DBSOBIFTIOH   OF  TWO  HBW    AND    FUTB    FZ^DMS 


Maubloitbb,  (Sagaret.)  This  is  a  curious  plum, 
raised  by  Mr.  SAOSRBTy  near  Paris.  It  takes  its 
name  from  its  form — the  French  word  majnelon  sig- 
nifying nipple  or  peak. 
We  imported  it  from 
France  with  the  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  and 
some  other  new  varieties, 
foor  years  ago.  This 
year  a  three  year  old 
graft  bore  a  fine  crop  that 
ripened  with  the  Green 
Gage,  about  the  aoth  of 
last  August.  With  the 
;  exception  of  the  remark- 
able qipple  at  the  base  of 
the  stalk,  it  would  pass 
for  a  good  sized  Green 

Gage.    It  is  of  precisely 

the  same  color,  texture  and  quality,  and  the  tree  is 
quite  similar,  though  rather  more  vigorous,  and  the 
shoots  are  more  gray.  Its  unique,  and  altogether 
distinct  form,  with  its  excellent  qualities,  make  it  a 
very  desirable  variety.     It  is  very  productive. 

Rrine  Claude  db  Bavat.  This  rare  and  excel- 
lent variety  was  originated  not  many  years  ago,  by 
the  late  Major  Espbri.^,  of  Malines,  in  Belgium,  an 
enthusiastic  pomologist  who  has  given  us  many  fine 
winter  pears — 
not  yet  gener- 
ally known  in 
this  country. — 
He  considered 
this  plum  one 
of  the  finest  of 
all  ^  his  produc- 
tions, and  from 
what  we  have 
seen  of  it  we 
think  it  well 
worthy  of  a 
place  with  our 
finest  sorts. — 
This  is  the  first 
year  •  we  have 
had  it  in  fruit, 
and  we  are  not 
sure  but  ours  is  the  first  fruit  grown  in  this  country. 

The  old  Green  Gage  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  have 
both  been  sent  to  England  for  this  variety,  according 
to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Rivers ;  but  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  genuine  article  from  the 
beginning.  Our  fruit  were  produced  on  a  graft  set 
3  years  ago  on  one  of  the  top  branches  of  another 
tree.  It  bore  about  30  well-grown  specimens;  be- 
sides many  that  were  stung  with  the  curculio  and 
dropped.  On  vigorous  trees  we  suppose  it  will  attain 
a  larger  size.  Medium  specimens  measured  6| 
inches  in  circumference;  roundish,  very  slightly  oval, 
resembles  the  Washington,  with  a  well  marked  broad 
suture  extending  round  one  side.  Stalk  about  half 
an  inch  long,  in  a  pretty  deep  cavity.  Skin  pale 
greenish  yellow,  occasionally  like  the  Green  Gage, 


tinted  with  red  when  well  exposed  to  the  sun;  thinly 
coated  with  whitish  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish  green, 
firm,  juicy,  rich  and  sweet;  adheres  to  the  stone. 
Ripens  from  the  16th  to  the  lapt  of  September — lat^r 
tlian  most  of  the  fine  plums,  and  hence  very  valuable. 
Shoots  moderately  stoat  and  smooth;  leaves  oval, 
glossy,  and  of  medium  size,  not  unlike  Uiose  of  the 
Yellow  Gage.    Tree  exceedingly  productive. 

Mr.  Rivers  says  that  he  visited  the  parent  tree  in 
October,  1847,  and  on  the  12th  of  that  month  ate  of 
the  fruit  produced  on  a  dwarf  standard,  preserved 
under  muslin,  perfectly  fresh  and  unshrivelled.  He 
said  the  parent  tree  then  was  about  16  years  old, 
and  was  covered  with  fine  fruit;  they  were  indeed 
more  numerous  than  the  leaves. 


-«^K^ki^h^h^h^h^h^^ 


STATE   FAIR  AND   FOMOLOQIOAL   OOmTENTION. 


ENOAChBAiBirrs  at  home  prevented  us  from  reach- 
ing Syracuse  until  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  and  then 
we  found  ourselves  in  fact  <<  a  day  after  the  Fair  " — 
for  Floral  Hall  was  being  swept  out  for  the  great 
ball;  and  we  were  depriv^  of  a  sight,  even,  of  the 
fruits  and  flowers  that  had  been  collected  there  from 
various  parts  of  our  great  State.  The  season,  how- 
ever, has  been  exceedingly  unfavorable  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  this  rendered  the  show  less  va- 
ried and  extensive  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Still  we  are  informed  that  it  was  very  good,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  Committee  who  construct- 
ed and  arranged  the  beautiful  tent.  We  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  reports  of  the  Committee  for  a 
detail  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Pomological  Convention  assembled  in  the 
City  Hall.  There  was  a  fair  display  of  fruits,  con- 
sidering the  season,  and  a  numerous  attendance  of 
nurserymen  and  fruit-grower^  from  various  sections. 
Dr.  J.  A.  KfiNNicoT,  of  Illinois,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  B.  Hodgb,  of  Buf&lo,  and  F.  R.  Elliott,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Secretaries — Chas.  Downimo,  of 
Newburg,  S.  B.  Parsons,  of  Long  Island,  and  P. 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  a  Committee  to  bringf  fruits 
before  the  Convention  for  discussion.  During  all 
the  forenoon,  an  interesting  discussion  was  sustained 
on  such  .fruits  as  had  not  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Convention  of  last  year.  Among  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion  were  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston, 
Chas.  Downing  of  Newburgh,  S.  B.  Parsons  of  Long 
Island,  B.  Hodge  of  Bnfialo,  Jas.  DouguU  of  Can- 
ada, J.  W.  P.  Allen  of  Oswego,  A.  Saul  of  New- 
burgh, David  Thomas  of  Aurora,  &c.  We  shall  re- 
fer to  the  discussion  at  a  future  time.  Among  gen- 
tlemen of  distinction  from  other  States,  we  noticed 
C.  M.  Hovey,  Esq.  of  Boston,  Prof  Mapes  of  New 
Jersey,  Hon.  Adam  Ferguson  of  Canada,  M.  B.  Batc- 
ham,  Esq.  of  Ohio,  besides  others  from  other  States. 

In  the  afternoon  the  discussion  on  frnit  was  con- 
tinued, and  Dr.  Wendell  of  Albany,  introduced  a  res- 
olution, That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  attend  the 
approaching  sitting  of  the  National  Congress  of  Fruit 
Growers  at  New  York,  with  a  view  to  merging  the 
two  societies  or  bodies  into  one.  We  regret  that  we 
have  not  a  copy  of  the  resolution.  It  was  well  re- 
ceived and  unanimously  adopted.  Reports  from  seve- 
ral State  Committees  were  handed  in,  but  not  read. 

After  raising  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Convention  and  the  publication  of  its  proceedings, 
the  meeting  adjoumea  in  the  best  spirit.  The  ses- 
sion was  short,  but  pleasant,  profitable  anp  harmoni- 
ous, as  all  such  assemblages  ought  to  be. 
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The  American  Fruit  Cdltorist— Containing  d»recuon§ 
for  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Treea  m  the 
Nursery,  Orchard  and  Garden  ;    with  deBcriptions  of  the 

Erincipal  American  and  Foreign  wietiea  cultivated  in  the 
United  States.  By  John  J.  Thomas.  Illustrated  with 
30J  accurate  figures.  Published  by  Derby,  Miller  & 
Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  12  ino,— 410  pages.  . 
Mr.  Thomas*  original  little  volume,  "  The  Fruit 
Culturist,''  published  some  three  years  ago,  was  well 
received  and  widely  circulated  araonff  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers,  and  has  no  doubt  aided  in  diffusing 
much  valuab^e  information.  The  moment  we  first 
saw  it  we  predicted  its  success  and  usefulness, 
because  it  was  an  unpretending,  cheap  little  treatise, 
giving' plain  directions  for  the  culture  and  manage- 
ment *of  fruit  trees,  with  familiar  descriptions  of  a 
few  select  varieties— just  what  was  wanted  by  thou- 
sands of  the  country  people,  who  had  little  or  no 
experience  in  tree  culture,  and  who  have  no  relish 
for  large  volumes,  high  prices,  or  complicated  scien- 
tific or  technical  details. 

We  hope  this  enlarged  edition  will  he  equally 
successful.  It  has  cost  Mr.  Thomas  a  vast  amount 
of  care  and  labor,  for  which  we  hope  he  will  be  fully 
compensated;  but  we  confess  that  it  disappoints  us, 
and  we  apprehend  will  disappoint  others.  It  is  easy, 
we  know,  to  find  fault  with,  and  suggest  improve- 
ments, upon  what  may  have  cost  long  and  weary 
days,  weeks  and  months  of  thought  and  labor;  and 
we  reflect  on  this  work  of  our  friend  with  a  great 
deal  of  reluctaace,  and  only  because  we  are  com- 
pelled to  utter  our  honest  convictions.  We  hope  the 
book  will  appear  to  the  jutlgment  of  others  more 
favorable  than  to  our  own.  The  great  error  which 
Mr.  Thomas  has  committed,  and  which  we  consider, 
has  greatly  injured  his  book,  is  the  attempt  to  do  too 
much — to  compress  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  a  very 
small  space.  If  he  bad  confined  himself  to  his 
original  plan,  and  enlarged  upon  it,  treating  only  of 
cultivation  in  all  its  branches,  in  full  and  explicit 
details,  and  of  all  the  truly  fine  varieties  worthy  of 
cultivation  in  the  garden  or  orchard — giving  full  and 
particular  accounts  of  them  in  all  respects — then  he 
would  have  given  us  a  book  of  great  value,  without 
a  doubt — such  a  book  as  we  have  not  at  present. 
This  was  what  we  have  expected  of  him.  But  in- 
stead of  confining  himself  to  this  department,  he  has 
attempted  to  epitomise  the  whole  subject  of  pomology, 
and  make  his  book  not  only  a  manual  for  the  mere 
gardener  or  orchardist,  but  a  book  of  reference  for 
the  pomologist.  This  no  man  could  do  satisfactorily 
in  so  small  a  volume,  nor  should  it  be  attempted. 

To  show  what  an  amount  of  auperfluons  and  al- 
most useless  matter  there  is  in  the  volume,  we  will 
refer  to  the  matter  itself.  Sixty  pages  are  devoted 
to  tlie  descriptions  of  250  varieties  of  apples — only 
12  of  these  are  distinguished  by  CAPITALS,  as 
having  been  admitted  as  eminently  wortliy  of  culti- 
vation* in  many  dififerent  parts  of  the  country;  50 
others  are  distingnished  by  small  capitals,  as 
being  next  in  value  and  quality;  while  all  the  other 
200  sorts  are  superceded  or  unworthy  of  cultivation. 
Sixty-seven  pages  are  devoted  to  the  mere  description 
of  250  varieties  ©f  pears,  only  11  of  which  are  des- 
ignated by  capitals,  as  above,  and  22  in  small  capitals, 
while  the  other  200  are  stated  to  be  unworthy  of 
cultivation,  except  in  tht  collection  of  the  pomologist. 
Upwards  of  100  varieties  t)f  plums  are  described, 
only  5  in  large  capitals,  and  19  in  small—leaving 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  among  the  indif- 
ferent or  rejected  sorts.     Now  we  do  not  think  that 


the  mass  of  cultivators  will  feel  much  interested  in 
these  200  apples,  200  pears,  75  plums,  &u;.,  be.,  all 
superceded,  or  unworthy  of  cultivation  in  their 
grounds.  Would  they  not  have  thanked  him  to 
have  left  them  out  entirely,  or  given  them  simply  in 
a  list,  and  to  have  given  more  complete  and  full  ac- 
counts of  those  that  he  did  honor  with  large  and 
small  caps  ?  For  instance,  the  Swaar  apple,  which 
he  says  is  '^  esteemed  by  many  as  the  finest  winter 
table  apple."  Instead  of  pointing  out  its  particular 
excellencies  and  defects,  and  stating,  as  far  as  may 
be  known,  where,  and  under  what  circumstances  it 
had,  and  had  not  succeeded,  he  very  vaguely  says, 
''not  successful  in  all  localities — fruit  apt  to  be 
scabby  on  old  over-loaded  trees.''  A  couple  of  pafes 
might  very  profitably  have  been  devot^  to  such  a 
fruit  as  this.  The  cultivator  ought  to'  have  been 
told  how  to  remedy  this  production  of  <*8cabby  fniit." 
The  other  leading  fruits  are  passed  over  in  Uie  same 
unsatisfactory  manner.  The  descriptions  in  Down- 
ing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  are  far  more  full  and 
complete,  and  the  particular  excellencies  and  defects 
much  more  satisfactorily  treated  of — so  that  even 
the  practical  man  must  still  refer  to  this  book. 

Mr.  Thomas  has,  with  a  view  to  correctness,  in- 
troduced certain  descriptive  terms  that  will  not,  for 
some  time,  be  easijy  or  well  understood,  except  by 
those  who  have  had  some  scientific  training.  Some 
of  his  descriptions  will  read  harsh,  we  think;  for 
instance,  the  Beurre  Knox  Pear  is  described  as 
''  large,  oblong-obovate,  obconic,  acute."  The  Gen- 
desheim  pear  is  "  large,  often  only  medium,  obtuse- 
pyriform,  rather  irregular,  approaching  obtuse-ob- 
conic."  The  Bonchretieti  Fondante  is  ''roundish, 
slightly  oblong,  rarely  short,  obovate,  obtuse."  Such 
strings  of  scientific  terms  will  appear  as  jargon  to 
most  people,  and  in  our  opinion  will  be  more  embar- 
rassing than  advantageous.  Accuracy  and  precision 
is  of  great  moment,  to  be  sure,  but  we  like  to  see 
every  thing  in  its  place,  and  we  think  these  "  obcon- 
ics"  have  found  their  way  into  the  wrong  book. 

Full  sized  outlines  of  a  number  of  the  be< 
fruits  are  given,  but  these  do  not,  as  in  Downing's, 
accompany  the  text,  nor  is  reference  even  made  to 
them  in  it,  so  that  they  are  of  comparative  little 
value  for  ready  use.  Comparative  forms  of  a  num- 
ber of  apples  and  pears  are  given,  in  a  scale  one  half 
the  diameter;  but  unless  to  convey  an  idea  of  form, 
these  are  of  no  use,  as  no  one  who  is  not  possessed 
of  some  mathematical  information  and  instruments 
can  work  out  the  natural  size.  We  consider  the 
whole  outline  matter  as  a  great  loss,  or  at  least  a 
great  misapplication  of  labor. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  the  nurseryman  or  po- 
mologist, we  consider  the  book  still  more  defective 
than  for  the  cultivator,  as  tliere  is  a  lamentable  want 
of  tliat  detail  of  synonyms,  history,  local  value,  &lc. 
Mr.  Downing' s  descriptions  are  here  much  more 
valuable;  not  perhaps  in  the  correct  description  of 
the  fruits — Mr.  Thomas*  descriptions  are  exceedingly 
precise — but  in  the  historical  and  other  important 
detail.  For  instance,  take  the  Golden  Beurre  of 
Bilboa  Pear.  Mr.  Downing  tell  us  that  it  was  im- 
ported 18  years  ago  from  Bilboa,  Spain,  by  Mr. 
Hooper,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  that  its  European 
name  is  unknown.  Mr.  Thomas  says,  "a  native  of 
Bilboa,  Spain."  By  the  way  it  took  us  a  long  time 
to  find  this  variety  in  Mr.  1'homas'  index,  as  he  has 
it,  "Bilboa,  Golden  Beurre  of"  -instead  of  "Golden 
Beurre,"  or  "Beurre  Golden,"  which  we  naturally 
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looked  for.  Berberries,  Mulberries  and  JVvts,  that  are 
hardly  fruits,  very  commonly  cultivated,  are  left  out 
entirely,  as  well  as  Figs,  Pomegranatesy  Olives, 
Oran<^es,  Uc,  more  or  less  cultivated  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Such  are  the  principal  objections  we  have  to  the 
plan  of  the  work,  and  which  compel  us  to  think 
that  Mr.  Thomas,  with  a  good  intention  to  make 
a  book  that  would  be  valuable  and  acceptable 
to  all,  has  made  one  that  will  be  of  very  partial  utili- 
ty to  any. 

As  rop;ards  the  ^matter  of  the  book,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  srive  it  a  very  close  examination.  The 
first  part,  of  iOO  paj^es,  treating  of  "  General  princi- 
ples and  practices,  is  very  good — ^better  we  think, 
than  the  same  part  of  any  other  book  of  the  kind  we 
have.  It  contains  the  latest  experiences  of  the  au- 
thor, and  cultivators  generally,  gleaned  from  the 
best  periodicals  of  the  day,  arrangea  in  a  compact  and 
covenient  manner.  This  part  of  the  book  will  be 
worth  much  more  to  the  cultivator  than  all  the  rest, 
aiid  will  not  be  too  dear  at  the  price  of  the  book,  for 
those  who  are  without  a  guide  in  tho»e  matters.  We 
have  noticed  a  few  enors  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  pass  bv.  On  page  28,  on  **the  producticn  of  new 
varieties,"  the  word  "  inoculated  "  is  frequently  used, 
instead  of  fertilized  or  impregnated;  <' iqoculated ', 
is  never  used  in  speaking  of  the  application  of  the 
pollen  of  one  fiower  to  the  stigma  ot  another,  but  is 
used  generally  as  synonomous  with  budding.  This 
is  a  trifling  error  but  worthy  of  correction. 

The  classification  of  the  difierent  varieties  strikes 
UB  as  very  good.  It  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in 
some  European  treatises.  Apples  are  separated 
into  three  divisions — Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter; 
each  division  into  two  classes,  stveet  and  ctcid;  each 
class  into  two  section?,  color  striped  with  red,  and 
color  not  striped.  This  last  division  of  color  we 
have  not  met  that  we  remember  in  any  other  book, 
and  although  not  objectionable,  will  be  of  litttle 
service.  We  think  the  distinctions  would  have  read 
more  correctly  in  this  way,  "color  with  more  or  less 
red"  and  "color  without  red" — because  some  apples 
are  wholly  red  or  washed  with  red  and  not  "striped," 
and  those  "not  striped"  might  be  wholly  of  any 
color,  like  Black  Detroit,  or  Red  Astracan.  Pbars 
are  arranged  in  three  divisions,  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Winter,  Each  division  into  tliree  classes,  "  Distinct 
Pyriform,"  "  Obscure  Pyriform,"  and  "  Ronndish  or 
Oblate ;"  each  class,  into  three  sections,  large,  me- 
dium, and.  small.  In  *a  scientific  work  these  would 
be  very  well ;  but  for  practical  uses,  the  divisions,  as 
season  of  ripening  and  uses,  table  or  cooking,  would 
be  more  simple  and  valuable.  The  cooking  varieties 
should  certainly  be  classed  separately,  as  they  have 
now  become  quite  numerous  and  distinct,  and  the  dis- 
tinction is  observed  by  all  cultivators. 

The  article  on  pruning  is  quite  meagre  and  faulty, 
particularly  that  "  to  promote  fruitfulness,"  and 
"  pyramidal  trees."  At  the  present  moment  these 
two  branches  of  pruning  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting subjects  connected  with  tree  culture,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  has  said  but  very  little  about  them,  and  that 
little  is  neither  explicit  nor  correct.  We  could  ex- 
tract an  article  from  a  late  nnmber  of  Hovey's  Mag- 
azine worth  ten  times  as  much.  Indeed  Mr.  Thomas 
is  evidently  in  the  dark  on  this  subject.  No  man, 
however  much  he  may  have  read  or  thought  on  the 
subject,  or  how  intelligent  he  may  otherwise  be,  can 
communicate  intelligiDle  or  reliable  information  on 


pruning,  until  he  has  used  his  knife  for  a  long  time, 
and  observed  well  and  extensively  the  effect  of  every 
operation.  The  pruning  of  pyramidial  trees,  and 
pruning  to  promote  fruitfulness,  require  care,  skill 
and  caution,  and  if  directions  are  given  they  should 
be  fully  and  explicitly  stated.  We  shall  have  more 
to  say  on  this  subject  at  another  time. 

In  speaking  of  the  culture  of  dwarf  pears,  page  1 96, 
it  is  tated  that  the  orange  quince  had  proved  the  best 
for  stock.  Now  this  is  a  great  error.  A  similar 
statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Downing  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  in  the  Horticulturist,  and  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  that  Journal  induced  the  general  be- 
lief that  this  was  so  ;  consequently  a  great  many  nur- 
serymen commenced  raising  seedlings  of  the  orange 
quince  to  work  the  near,  and  in  most  cases  that  we 
know  of  it  has  proved  a  failure.  A  neighbor  of  ours, 
an  excellent  nurseryman,  tried  it,  and  had  to  pull  up 
and  throw  away  his  young  trees  at  two  years  old.  He 
would  not  impose  on  his  customers  by  selling  them, 
and  he  is  now  supplying  bis  nursery  with  the  French 
stock.  This  is  an  error  that  will  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences we  apprehend,  and  we  are  astonished  that 
Mr.  Thomas'  great  caution  should  have  led  him  to 
hazard  such  an  opinion. 

There  are  many  little  matters  through  the  book 
we  should  like  to  notice.  For  instance  tiie  Carna- 
tion Cherry  is  described  as  "  yellowish  white,  mot- 
tled and  marbled  with  fine  orange  red ;  leaves  re- 
sembling those  of  a  heart  cherry.  When  mature 
the  Carnation  is  light  red,  marbled  with  deeper  red, 
and  the  leaves  are  distinctly  of  the  Duke  or  MorieU9 
classes,  though  large. 

There  is  an  indefiniteness  about  the  terms  used  to 
denote  the  seasons  of  the  ripening  that  will  not  be 
found  convenient  to  everyb<>dy.  Instead  of  saying 
" wheat  harvest,"  "autumn,"  "mid  autumn,"  "ear- 
ly," "late,"  "rather  late,"  "season  medium,"  &c. 
we  would  greatly  prefer  to  have  the  months  or  parts 
of  months  designated.  It  would  take  some  people  a 
considerable  length  of  time  to  figure  up  the  exact  date 
of  "  wheat  harvest,"  "  mid  autumn,"  or  "  medium 
season." 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  book  we  find  a  chapter  on 
the  pronunciation  of  foreign  names,  or  rather  a  half 
way  attempt  at  anglicising  them.  Beurre  is  here 
made  to  rhyme  with  hurry — ^thus,  **burry."  This  is 
quite  new  indeed.  We  should  be  much  pleased  to 
have  all  foreign  names  anglicised,  if  it  could  be  done 
properly  ;  but  until  we  can  have  an  English  name  in 
reality,  let  us  have  the  true  French  pronunciation, 
at  least  in  books. 

We  trust  that  what  we  have  said  will  deter  no  one 
from  purchasing  this  work ;  for,  although  it  is  not 
what  we  expected,  .nor  what,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
it  ought  to  be,  it  is  a  book  of  great  value,  and  we 
hope  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  cultivator  in  the  country.  It 
costs  but  a  dollar  and  there  is  many  a  dollar's  worth 
of  useful  matter  in  it,  not  in  other  similar  works. 
This  much  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  say. 


*/%^»^»^»^»^\^i^ 


TRANSPLAifTiNG. — Autumu  transplanting  is  to  be 
preferred  for  all  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  except  when 
soil  may  be  wet  as  in  the  very  northern  extremities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canaaa. 

Trees  planted  carefully — properly,  as  soon  as  re- 
moval is  practicable,  will  be  nearly  a  year  ahead  of 
those  not  planted  till  the  following  spring. 
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THE  BAILE7  (OR  BDaBBLT)   SWBBT  APPLE. 

BT  v".  K.  PHOKHIX,  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Mr.  Editor: — You  published  not  lon^since  an  out- 
line and  description  of  a  fine  sweet  apple  from  Perry, 
Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  you  called  the  "  Bailey 
Sweet" — stating  on,  "good  authority,"  that  it  origi- 
nated with  C.  r.  Bailey,  Esq.  of  that  place.  Hav- 
ing been  acquainted  with  that  fruit  for  the  past  18 
years,  and  esteeming  it  very  highly,  I  have  propa- 
gated it  extensively  in  my  nursery,  aild  not  being 
able  to  identify  it  with  any  book  variety,  I  have  felt 
very  desirous  of  ascertaining  its  origin.  Last  fall 
when  at  the  east,  I  stopped  some  time  at  Perry,  my 
native  place,  and  while  there  took  much  pains  to  trace 
ont  the  source  of  this  fruit,  but  could  only  learn  the 
following  facts: 

They  first  appeared  in  the  orchard  of  T.  Edorrlt, 
Esq.  and  his  father  in  that  place,  from  scions  set  25 
or  30  years  since  by  some  traveling  grafters.  Where 
they  came  from,  or  where  they  obtained  that  fruit, 
was  alike  unknown  to  my  informant,  Mr.  £.  £d- 
gerly,  a  brother  of  T.  Edgerly.  Hence  you  will  ob- 
serve that  it  did  not  originate  with  Mr.  Bailbt — ^who, 
however,  afterwards  came  in  possession  of  the  orig- 
inal orchard,  and  being  a  zelaous  amateur  horticm- 
turist,  and  withal  very  liberal,  diseRemlnated  it  widely 
— and  to  whom  therefore,  the  public  is  much  indebt- 
ed, as  also  to  the  Messrs.  Pattersons  of  the  same 
town.  I  have  called  it  the  Edgerly  Sw^t  as  first 
appearing  with  that  family,  and  as  having  been  so  call- 
ed to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  vicinity — ^though 
known  by  both  names.  Having  given  you  the  facts 
yon  can  judge  for  yourself  which  is  the  correct  name. 

I  fully  acquiesce  in  the  character  given  it  in  your 
description.  It  \e  by  odds  the  finest  sweet  apple  I 
ever  saw  of  any  season.  The  trees  are  productive 
and  in  the  nursery  very  hardy  and  thrifty,  and  gen- 
erally upright,  though  slender,  and  on  poor  soils  some- 
times straggling.  Wood  remarkably  dark.  P.  K. 
p. — Ddavan  ^ISir»eryj  ffw.,  Sept,,  1849. 

This  apple  has  been  described  under  the  name  of 
"Qaily  Sweet,"  and  considerably  ^disseminated  since 
under  that  name.  That  name  was  adopted  because 
in  most  general  use.  We  do  not  think  that  any  oth- 
er conld  be  adopted  now,  with  propriety. — Ed. 

Notes  on  Chbrries. — We  consider  cherries  that 
ripen  during  the  last  of  July  and  first  of  August  very 
valuable.  Some  people  think  that  because  the  cherry 
season  is  short,  it  is  not  important  to  select  varieties 
with  regard  to  their  season  of  ripening;  but  they 
are  greatly  mistaken.  If  we  are  to  have  a  dozen 
cherry  trees,  instead  of  selectinff  only  two  or 
three  popular  sorts,  such  as  BUuk  Tartarian^  Yelr 
low  Spanish,  Black  Eagle,  Krdgkfs  Early  Black, 
Elton,  he. — all  first  rato  to  be  sure^  but  ripening 
about  the  same  time,  or  varying  not  more  than  a 
week — we  should  msike  some  such  selection  as  the 
following:  Bauma/iCs  May,  or  Early  Purple  Guigne, 
both  very  early,  (say  10th  to  I6th  of  June  in  this  re- 
gion,) and  about  equal  in  quality,  May  Duke, 
KfdgnJ^i  Early  Blade,  Black  Tartarian,  Elton, 
JVapoleon  Bigarreau,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Sparkawk's 
Honey,  Downer^s  Late  Red,  Elkhom,  Belle  Mag- 
nifique.  Here  we  have  a  dozen  trees  that  will  sup- 
ply fruit  from  the  tenth  of  June  (in  some  seasons 
earlier,)  until  the  middle  of  August;  and  if  we  would 
add  one  or  two  late  Morellos,  we  might  extend  the 
cherry  season  nearly  three  months. 


PEAH  TREE    BUaHT. 


*Mr.  Barrt  : — Having  witnessed  the  efiects  of 
Blight  in  pear  trees,  and  the  almost  certain  destrac- 
tion  o&  them  in  our  immediate  region,  I  have  taken 
no  small  pains  to  enquire  of  growers  of  them  in  dif- 
ferent localities  near  us  what  the  cause  was,  and 
remedy,  if  any.  Premising  that  the  pear  tree  natu- 
rally is  a  lopg  lived  one,  I  have  found  that  where 
they  have  been  grown  in  land  where  the  grass  has 
been  sufiered  to  remain  in  heavy  turf  aro&nd  them, 
in  close,  compact,  heavy  soil,  little  if  any  blight  has 
been  seen.  This  culture  prevents  a  too  rapid  growth 
of  the  young  and  tender  shoots,  consequently  the  hot 
sun's  rays  does  not  check  the  circulation  of  the  aap^ 
to  bum  and  blight  them.  I  find  many  persons  who 
say  that  trees  of  theirs,  growing  under  these  circum- 
stances, rarely  blight;  while  others,  who  dig  round 
the  roots  and  give  them  strict  attention,  only  find 
disappointment  in  blight.  I  am  satisfied  that  had  I 
not  spaded  round  a  large  tree  this  season,  around 
which  I  found  the  earth  had  packed  and  grass  well 
grown  and  matted,  that  I  should  not  have  lost  it. 

.  My  advice  is  to  plant  the  trees  in  food  heavy  soil 
and  pack  it  round,  even  to  stamping  down,  and  then 
put  leached  ashes  around  them.  Then  we  shall  have 
slow  growing,  long  lived  and  sure  bearing  pear  trees. 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  some  one  or  many  give  their 


old  and  slow  growing  trees,  on  hard  and  dry  soil, 
juBt  as  much  aifected  as  rapid  growere  on  a  damp  soil. 
One  thing  however  is  true,  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  save  a  tree  growing  rapidly  when  it  is  attacked, 
on  account  of  the  more  rapid  circulation  of  the 
juices,  and  consequently  the  disease.  As  far  as  our 
observation  has  extended,  there  has  been  very  little 
blight  this  season.  Indeed  we  have  seen  none  >vhat- 
ever  in  any  of  the  nurseries  here — nor  in  private 
gardens,  except  in  cases  where  treee  had  been  pre> 
viously  .attacked.    It  is  evidently  disappearing. 


Culture  op  the  Plum. — "An  old  Digger,"  in  the 
Horticulturist,  says:  "  Plum  trees  like  a  moist  soil. 
I  have  found  that  covering  the  ground  four  inches 
deep  with  old  spent  tan-bark,  is  a  good  way  of  pre- 
serving tlie  moisture,  and  keeping  the  tree  in  health. 
I  scatter  fresh  lime  thickly  over  the  surface  of  tiie 
tan  every  year,  as  soon  as  the  green  fruit  begins  to 
fall.  This  kills  every  curculio  that  attempts  to  enter 
the  ground.  The  tan  prevents  the  weeds  from 
growing,  keeps  the  roots  cool,  and  insures  me  good 
crops  of  plums.  I  spread  it  as  far  as  the  roots  ex- 
tend, and  it  wants  renewing,  or  adding  t«,  once  in 
three  or  four  years." 


'^^^^s^^r^t^i^^'^r^- 


Fruit  Trees  may  be  transplanted  successfully,  in 
this  and  most  other  sections,  any  time  from  the  Ist 
of  October  until  the  ground  is  frozen.  The  trees 
should  be  well  secured,  and  a  few  inches  of  manure 
or  litter  spread  around  the  roots. 


I 


i 


I 


experience  in  this  matter,  and  tell  the  public  throu»yh  •• 
the  Farmer,  whether  I  am  right  or'  wrong  in  my  1 1 
conjectures.  James  H.  Watts. — Rochester,  A".  K., 
August,  1849. 

Remarks. — ^We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  expe- 
rience of  fruit  growers  on  this  point.  The  same 
view  has  very  genei  ally  been  taken  of  blight.  A 
connection  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  rap- 
id growth  and  blight,  but  from  very  extensive  obser- 
vation we  ar^  inclined  to  doubt  it.     We  have  eeen 

1^  ^V  m  as  &..-_ 
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AcKifowLEDGEMENTS. — We  OTC  indebted  to  M.  B.  Bate- 
HAM,  Esq.  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  for  a  copy  of  the 
"Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Oluo."  It  u  a  work  of  over  200  pages,  and  contains 
much  valuable  statistical  matter  relative  to  Ohio  Agriculture, 
together  with  several  well  written  essays  on  practical  and 
scienliiic  subjects.    We  shall  endeavor  togive,   in  future 

numbers,  some  extracts  from  its  pages. To  Derby,  Mil- 

LKR,  &  Co.  for  a  copy  of  "The  American  Fruit  Culturist," 

by  J.  J.  Tbohas.     See  review  of  this  work,  page  242. 

To  the  proprietors  for  a  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Garden 
Leeds  cultivated  at  the  Wethersneld  (Conn.)  Seed  Garden, 
by  CoHSTocK,  Terre,  &  Co." — containing  much  useful 

information  on  gardening,  &c.,  &c. To  the  proprietor  for 

'*  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  Daniel  Mil- 
"LER,  Jr.,  at  the  Cumberland  Nurseries,  near  Carlisle,  Pa." 

To  the  Secretary  for  the  "Third  Annual  Report  of  the 

Mahoning  Co.  (Ohio)  Agricultural  Society  "—containing 
the  Address  of  John  M.  Edwards,  Esq.,  and  other  interest- 
ing matter. To  several  unknown  friends  for  pamphlets 

and  papers  embracing  reports  and  proceedings  of  various 
Agricultural  Societies,  &jc,  &c. 

Obituary. — It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  announce  the 
recent  decease  of  seveml  prominent  and  ardent  friends  and 
promoters  of  agricultural  iinprovment — men  who  have  accom* 
plished  much  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and  their  country. 
Among  others,  we  notice  the  death  of  Henry  Colman,  Esq. 
author  of  "  European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy," 
and  formerly  editor  of  this  journal ;  Elias  Phinney,  Esq. 
ofLexinglon,  Mass.;  Dr.  H.  Gates,  of  St.  Louis^  Mo., 
senior  editor  of  the  Valley  Farmer,  and  formerly  editor  of 
the  (owa  Fnrraors'  Advocate  ;  Col.  Edmund  Kirby,  of 
Brownsville,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  Hon.  E.  Mack,  of  Ith- 
ica,  N.  Y.  :  and  Theodore  Lyman,  of  Boston.  We  regret 
that  lack  of  space  prevents  a  more  particular  notice  in  our 
present  number. 

Agricultural  Fairs. — So  for  as  we  have  ascertained 
the  Agricultural  Fairs  hold  in  the  month  of  September,  have 
been  unusually  well  attended.  We  have  only  received  full 
reports  fh>m  two  or  three  counties.  The  Livingston  County 
8how,  held  at  Geneseo  on  the  4th  and  5th,  is  described  as 
being  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  formers  and  friends 
of  improvement  in  that  noble  agricultural  district.  The  ex- 
hibition of  stock  >va8  highly  creditable — the  best,  probably, 
ever  witnessed  at  any  County  Fair  in  the  State. 

The  Monroe  Co.  Fair  Is  being  held  to-day,  (Sept  26.) 
Tjiough  onlv  stock,  implements.  &c.,  are  exhibitea  on  the 
first  day,  the  number  of  people  in  attendance  is  much 
greater  than  at  any  previous  Fair  of  the  Society.  The  cat- 
tle, horses,  sheep  and  swine  are  better  and  more  numerous 
than  we  anticipated.  The  display  of  imj^ements  and  ma- 
chines is  good,  0$  ustml.  Among  the  latter  we  notice  that 
our  enterprising  friend  Emery  has  his  Railroad  Horse  Power 
and  Thresher  in  operation  and  working  to  a  charm. 

CRSDiT.^The  wholesale  manner  in  which  the  Farmer  is 
copied  from,  and  no  credit  given,  by«everal  agricnltural  and 
other  leading  and  influential  journals,  induces  us  to  again 
protest  against  the  neglect  or  unjostness  of  ihsme  who  thus 
approprihte  the  labor  and  property  of  others.  We  observe 
ill  the  Working  I-^rmer  for  August,  an  artide  on  "  Agricul- 
tqial  Edncationi"  by  our  able  correspondent  Aoricola, 
credited  to  the  Wcuhmgton  Republic,  As  it  ori|iiudly  ap- 
peared in  the  Farmer,  we  ask  tho  usual  credit^uough  we 
9xe  glad  that  an  article  so  able  and  important  is  receiving 
such  ejctensive  circulation.  We  have  tome  twenty  diOerent 
journals  now  on  our  table,  which  contain  articles  originally 
published  in  the  Farmer,  (somf  of  which  cosjt  uft  and  our 
correspondents  much  time  and  labor)  without'  tlie  loast  ao- 
knowlcdgeinient.  To  promote  the  cause  we  are  rery  gkui 
to  have  our  articles  copied  ;  but  when  editors  who  boast  of 
their  talents  and  enteiprise  make  use  of  our  humble  lucu- 
bmtions,  to  enhance  the  value  and  popularity  of  their  res- 
pective journals,  we  respectfully  submit  whether  they  are 
not  unacquainted  with,  or  heedless  of,  the  commands  of  the 
Decalogue. 

Nhx  List  of  Premitms  awarded  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sy- 
racuse, was  received  so  late  that  we  are  nnable  to  iniblish 
it  all  tnis  month.  We  make  room  for  a  port  of  it,  and  will 
endeavor  to  give  the  remainder  in  our  next. 


AoRicoLtURAL  Shows. — Annual  Fairs  of  State  and  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Societtes  are  to  be  held  this  month  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Chemung  County, 

Delaware 

Genesee 

Niagara 

Onandaga 

Seneca 

SuBblk 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Maryland  State, 

Middlesex,  Mass. 

M^iioning  Co.  Ohio, 

CliNlton       "      ** 

Ross  "      " 

Licking        "      " 

Delaware 


ti 

it 
II 
11 


II 


II 
If 


II 


11 


Horse  Hends, 

Delhi, 

Beta  via, 

Lockport, 

Syracuse, 

Ovid, 

Greenport, 

Warsaw, 

Penn  Yan, 

Baltimore, 

Concord, 

Can£eld, 

Wilmington, 

Chillicothe, 

Newark, 

Delaware, 


"^'' 


Oct.  17  and  18. 
Oct  3. 
Oct.  4  and  5. 
Oct.  16  and  17. 
Oct.  3,  4  and  5. 
Oct.  4  and  5. 
Oct.  2. 
Oct  2  and  3. 
Oct  5  and  6. 
Oct  10,  ll,and  12. 
Oct  3. 
Oct,  2  and  3. 
Oct  17,18  and  19. 
Oct  5  and  6. 
Oct  3  and  4. 
Oct  2  and  3. 


SEBDUNOS,  tar  Bale  at  tlfte  Genera  Nursery. 

PEAR,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple  Qulnoe,  Moontahi  Ash,  Horse 
Chesnat.  fiaokthorn,  &o.     S^lEDLiNQS  and  8££D  of  the 
sboye  trees  for  sale  at  the  Geneva  Nursery. 

Also,  aU  kinds  of  FKuitand  Ornamentsl  Trees,  Shrubbexy,  and 
Vines  fiMf  sale.- 

Geneva,  Ont.  Co.,N.  T.    [10  8m»]      W.  O.  VERPLANCK. 


Nnxwexy  liValt  Trees  Ibr  Sale. 

mum  THE  undersigned  has  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thoosand  cul- 
l^mtlvated  Fruit  Trees,  fit  for  transplanting  into  orchards  and 
^■^gardeos,  for  sale  on  liberal  terms.  Th«re  are  over  one  hun- 
dred  of  the  ohoioest  varieties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry  and 
Pinm  Trees,  in  his  collection,  that  can  be  fbond  In  this  conntrjc. 
All  orders  firom  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

MOSES  LONG,  No.  29,  Alexander  street. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1.  [10-2m} 

Seedlings  fbr  Sale* 

THE  Sttbsoribers,  proprietors  of  the  Old  Castle  Norsories  Go- 
nera,  N.  T.,  hare  for  sale 
60,000  Qoinoe  Seedlings,  15  to  20  inches  high,  $10  per  thousand. 
60,000  Cherry       do.         8  to  15       <'        •'         8  ^         " 
40,000  Pear  do.         8  to  20       '<       "       10  *^         'S 

20,000  Plum  do.         8  to  16       «       «       10  ••         '• 

20,000  Apple  do.    2  j'rs  old  nice  for  grafting  $5  per  1.000. 

They  cultlTste  extensively,  and  hare  for  sale  the  rare  and  aj>- 
proTed  Tarietles  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Also,  Buek-' 
thom^  Hawthorn,  &e  ,  for  hedges. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to.  Trees  sent  a  distance  weil 
packed  and  delivered  at  the  rallroad^opot. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1, 1840.  [10-2mj 

To  Nurserynieii. 

TH^  Snbseriber  offers  ^r  sale  20,000  SeedUng  Plum  Stocks  2 
years  old.  at  $8  per  thousand. 
10,000  SeedUng  Plum  Stocks,  1  year,  at  $5  per  thousand. 
10,000  Poar  Stocks.  Seedlings,  2  years  old,  transplanted  snd 
very  fine,  at  $15  per  thousand.  4^' 

The  alK>Teare  in  fine  healihy  condition.    Orderii  per  mall,  (post 
paid)  will  receive  prompt  attention.  ""Address 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  [10-lm]  EDWARD  DAOGE. 

If  otice— Seedlings  For  Sale. 

C^fi  AAA  Apple  Seedlings,  of  tbrae  years  growth,  for  sall^ 
OU9UUU  bylheSubserflMr.    - 


Prioo  $8  par  thousand. 


Walworth,  Wayne,  Co.  N.  Y. 


ELlAJI  YEOMANS. 
[10-iy 


Bflmoval  to  ITo*  Zl  BuBhkkmtfimf  Tairaaa  Block. 

C.  gENDRi:^  «c  SON, 

Wkoubsauc  and  |Utail  Dealers  In  Iron,  Steel,  Nails*  Spikes,  Shelf 
and  Heavy  Hardware .    House  trimmings  of  all  kinds,  a^  cheap 
as  the  cheapest. 
Roebester,  Oct.  1,  )849.       .,  .       [10^ 

^.  BAIiDWUf 9 

Bit e&AVBR  rROM  NSW  YORK  CITY, 

Having  taken  room  No.  15,  Bd  stocy, 
Areade  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  lately  oooupi- 
ed  Ifj  John  UiUer,  is  prepared  to  execute 
allordenlbr 

ENORAVINOy 

With  neatness  and  deepatjBh,  and  re- 
speotAilly  solicits  a  share  of  pubUo 
patronage. 

Sons  of  Temperance,  Odd-Pel- 

Unrs',  and  ottker^seala  engraved  to  order. 
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JUST    PUBUSHED, 
BT   DBRBT,    MILLER   AVD   CO.,    AUBURN, 

TKB    AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST, 

BV  J.  J  THOMAS. 

AGRF.ATLY  enlargtid  and  improTed  edition  of  the  Fruit  Cnl- 
turint.  containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  the  former 
cditioiw,  having  been  wholly  re-irritten.  bo  afl  to  emhrttce  essentially 

ALL   THE  VALUABLE   INFORMATION 

Known  at  the  present  time,  rclatire  to 

FRUIT»  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
It    conttuns  more  than 

THREE   HUNDRED    ACCURATE   ENGRAVINGS, 
/.ntl  will  include  condensed  and  full  deacrlptioni)  of  all  fruits  of 
mi  rit  or  crlobrity  ciUtivatcd  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  provont  confuRion  in  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  careCul  at- 
timt  on  haH  for  ycarsi  been  given  to  cfToctthe  clear  and  systematic 
arrtui;^emcnt  adopted  In  this  work;  and  ftiriher  to  enable  the  rea- 
Ui-r  to  know  at  a  glance,  the  various  grades  of  rxcellence,  tho 
({U  ilit.y  is  designated  by  the  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 

'i  he  nua^eroiis  figures  of  fruits  are 

EXACT  IMPRESSIONS 
Of  average  sproimens.  The  descriptions  have  been  prepared  in 
nearly  every  CR!>e.  from  the  fruits  themselves  ;  and  to  distinguish 
flxi'd  from  accidental  characters,  caroftil  comparison  has  heenez- 
tonnivfly  made  with  specimens  from  several  different  states,  and 
with  the  descriptions  in  the  best  American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  determine  the  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis- 
tance has  been  largely  furnished  byanumherof  themost  eminent 
pomologists  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  forming  a  handsome  dnodeolmo  Tolumo,  of  over  400 
pages,  at  tho  low  price  of  One  Dollar. 

'I'he  work  belongs  to  tho  author  and  Is  not  traded.  A  liberal 
discount  is  made  to*  Booksellers. 

DERBY,  MILLER  fc  CO.. 

Oct.  1.,  1849.  [10-8ra]  Publishers,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

0(7*  The  above  work  just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  Genesee  Farmer.    It  can  be  sent  by  mail.    Frloe  fi, 

iVacedon  Nnnery. 

THOMAS  WRIGHT,  suce^ssor  to  William  R.  Smith,  (whose 
111  health  compels  him  ;to  relinquish  the  business,)  has  pur- 
chased the  entire  stock  of  this  well  known  establishment,  for 
which  he  has  hitherto  acted  as  Agent.  The  design  of  the  origi- 
nal pioprietor,  ^'  to  furnish  the  community  with  the  best  Tarietios 
of  fruits,"  will  be  eonstanf^ly  kept  hi  view. 

The  stock  of  trees  is  now  large,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  Nursery 
at  the  following  reduced  prices,  vis : 

6.000  Apples.  $16  per  hundred;  $18  when  dellTered. 

1.000  Fears.  $Sj^  per  hundred. 

3.000  Cherries,  $i&  per  hundred. 

3.00U  Peaches,  rare  kinds,  $10  to  $12  per  hundred. 

Apple,  Pear,  Wild  Plum.  Qulneo,  &c.,by  the  thousand. 

Apricots,  Neetarinea,  Plums,  Filberts,  Quinces,  Chestnuts  Wal- 
nutsp.  Strawberries,  Grapes,  &c.,  &o.,  at  very  moderate  rates.  A 
great  variety  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses  and  other  Plants 
%rc  ofTerod  at  50  per  cent  discount  from  the  uraal  prices.  Imme- 
dlnte  attention  will  bo  given  to  all  orders  accompanied  by  cash 
or  tsatiFfactory  reference. 

Alacc'd  in,  Wayne  Co.,  9tb  mo.,  1140.  [10-lt] 

Valuable  Fanna  in  EaBtem  Virginia. 

nV"^-  3S-  280  Acre4  in  Prince  George,  8  miles  south  of  Peters- 
X 1  burg,  in  the  Marl  region— 60  acres  cleared.  76  acres  of  tim- 
ber in  original  growth,  with  much  ezoellent  heart  l*lno.  Price 
$5  jwr  acre.        • 

No.  39.  Ill  acres,  4  miles  from  town,  near  the  railroad,  all  in 
wood,  in  marl  region.    Price  $10  per  acre 

No.  40.  286  acres  on  James  River,  3>a  miles  ftt>m  Smllhficld  in 
Isle  of  Wight  county,  beautifally  situated;  good  dwellhigs  and 
out-buildings,  within  200  yards  of  the  landing,  where  tho  finest 
fish  are  caught  all  the  year,  excellent  oyster  flats,  &c.;  good  apple 
and  Peach  orchards;  a  most  desirable  place  for  raising  fruits  and 
truck  for  the  northern  maricets.    i^ee  $3,600. 

No.  41.  240  acres  20  miles  west  of  Richmond,  with  two  lai^ 
dwellings— the  land  is  good  and  the  situation  very  healthy.  Will 
bo  itold  very  low. 

No.  42.  426  acres  half  open,  in  Charles  City,  near  an  ezoellent 
wharf  on  James  River,  where  steamboats  stop  daUy,  and  very 
near  a  settlement  of  Jorsymen.  The  buildings  are  good  and  the 
land  excellent.    Price  $12  per  acre. 

No  43.  400  acres  in  Gloucester  county  with  good  house  and 
out  buildings.  200  acrew  cleared,  marl  in  every  field— 200  acres  in 
heavy  timber,  within  two  mtles  of  ii  good  landing.    Prico.  $2,000. 

No.  44.  633  acres  on  Pamunkov  riwr.  In  Kins  WUUam  county, 
160  acres  cleared— much  of  the  balance  heavuy  timbered  with 
white  oak  and  aiih  -  will  U*  sold  at  a  great  bargain. 

No.  45.  410  acres  6>a  miles  south  of  Petersburg  - 160  acres  open, 
the  balance  In  timber;  good  meadow  hiud,  well  watered  with  fine 
springs;  good  dwelling  and  out  houses,  K  of  a  mile  from  the  rail- 
road.   Price  $2,700. 

No.  46.  600  acres  on  the  public  road  firom  Petersburg  to  Surry, 
16  miles  from  town;  the  larger  portion  open,  and  part  of  it  now 
productive  of  tobacco,  wheat,  com  and  cotton;  plenty  of  good 
marl,  buildinngs  comfortable.  Price  $3  per  acre.  Alto  an  ad- 
joining proierty  with  better  baildings. 


No.  47.  220)4  acres  16  miles  south  of  Petersburg,  on  a  publie 
stage  road,  all  In  very  heavy  heart  pine  of  superior  quality,  hick> 
ory  and  oak— the  soil  is  excellent;  plenty  of  cleared  land  ran  be 
had  adjoining— it  is  3  miles  from  the  Railroad.    Price  $1,000. 

No.  48.  Ml  acres,  about  200  acMS  in  eultlTation,  all  marled  and 
producing  fair  crops,  good  brick  house  and  good  out  buildings; 
marl  in  the  greatest  abundance;  much  good  timber  and  wood  It 
is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  navigalJe  creek;  is  only  2  mOee  from 
a  good  wharf  on  James  River,  whexe  steamboats  stop  every  day, 
and  2  miles  from  Surry  Court  House.    Price  $85600. 

No.  40.  600  acres.  1  mile  from  Surry  CourthouM,  A^  mMcs 
from  James  River;  300  acres  open,  all  muied,  most  in  clover,  and 
now  productive  of  good  crops  of  wheat  and  corn;  good  2  story 
dwelling;  abundance  of  marl;  .,ood  springs;  much  good  timber 
and  wood.    Price  about  $6,000. 

No.  60.    600  acres,  all  In  wood,  adjoining  the  above;  it  will  oat 
30  cords  of  wood  per  acre,  and  is  within  l)i  miles  of  a  landing 
Price  $8,000. 

No.  61.  686  acres  adjoining  the  above;  160  acres  open;  250 
in  virgin  growth.  1}^  miles  ftt>m  Surry  Courthouse.  It  is  well 
watered,  f  nd  has  abundance  of  mart;  a  public  road  divides  the 
tract,  and  each  part  has  an  old  house  upon  it.    Price  $4  per  acce. 

No.  62.    703  acres,  3  miles  from  Cabin  Point,  and  6  miles  from 
James  Rivt-r;   2oO  acres  cleared;  plenty  of  good  marl;  a  gtMMl' 
2  story  dwelling  and  out  boildings;  a  good  mill  seat  and  old  mlU; 
much  good  tiinber  and  wood.    Price  $6,000. 

No.  63.  470  acres,  4  miles  from  Suny  Courthouse,  adjoining 
Swanks  Point  on  James  River;  about  160  acres  In  cultivation,  aU 
marled;  plenty  of  marl;  a  good  landing  on  Cross  Creek,  whi^ 
bounds  one  side  nf  the  Ikrm,  dividing  it  from  No.  48.  Game  and 
fish  ore  abundant.  An  escellen  two  story  dwelUag.  out  houses 
and  garden;  good  springs,  ke.    Price  about  $8,600. 

No.  64.  724  acres  near  WUUamsburg.  Va.;  400  acres  in  oak 
and  plno  timber,  on  a  navigable  stream:  abnnd.ince  of  mart. 
Most  of  the  open  land  has  been  improved,  and  produces  good 
crops  of  com,  wheat,  clover,  fce.,  kc.  The  bnildlngi  are  comfort- 
able; terms  accommodating.  Also,  a  valuable  Manuikctaifng 
Mill  within  six  miles  of  the  above  land. 

No.  65.  7,000  acres  on  James  River,  in  Charies  City  eoupty, 
near  8,000  acres  in  cultivation,  and  hignly  Improved.  The  soQ  is 
of  first  quality,  and  now  bears  ttom  26  to  30  bushels  of  wheat; 
60  to  60  bushels  of  oom  per  acre.  There  are  nnmerous  dwelling 
barns  and  mills,  all  In  excellent  order.    The  timber  is  nnsnr- 

{)assed.  Upwards  of  3.000  acres  are  in  virgin  growth,  of  cxeeS- 
ent  white  oak  for  ship  building,  «.nd  heart  pines  of  the  largest 
sUe  and  best  quality.  Many  of  tho  treef  being  from  8  to  4  feK 
In  diameter,  and  from  60  to  76  feet  to  the  flnt  branch.  This 
estate  frtmts  on  the  James  River  for  d  to  8  miles.  There  is  aa 
excellent  wharf,  where  vessels  drawing  16  feet  water,  Ue  afloat  at 
low  tide;  and  the  steamboats  to  and  from  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  stop  daily.  This  estate  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  sgriculturists,  ship  builders  and  lumber  men.  It 
will  be  sold  either  altogether  or  in  portions  to  suit  pnrehasers, 
and  the  terms  will  be  very  accommodating.  A  map  of  the  whole 
will  soon  be  prepared. 

No.  66.  213;^  acres,  about  half  in  cultivation,  and  in  good  or- 
der. 1  mile  from  Surry  Courthouse,  and  3  miles  from  Carter's 
Wharf  on  James  T  ivur,  where  tho  steamboats  stop  every  day.  It 
has  on  it  1,000  cords  of  wood,  within  1^  miles  of  a  good  landia^; 
plenty  of  marl.  The  buildings  are  in  good  order.  The  dweULag 
18  80  feet  square,  with  2  rooms  and  a  passage  on  the  first  floor,  4 
rooms  above  and  a  finished  b:<sement.  YeSi^els  from  New  York, 
&c.,  come  here  every  spring  for  early  fruits,  potatoes.  Sus.  Price 
$1,500,  cash. 

The  subscriber  earnestly  invites  the  attention  of  his  friends, 
anp  all  who  are  seeking  new  homes  and  prolltable  investments 
to  these  properties,  and  others  which  he  has  in  his  care.  BcUot- 
Ing  that  this  region  possesse.i  substantial  advantages  over  anv 
other  part  of  tbe  United  States,  In  cllmato,  soil,  low  prices  of  land, 
navigation,  and  facilities  for  travel  and  trani^ortation  of  produce 
to  the  best  markets,  he  Invites  a  thorough  examination,  and 
promises  every  aid  in  his  power. 

All  post-paid  letters  will  be  promptly  answered 
Petersburg,  Va.,  4 mo.,  9th,  1840.         SAMUEL  S.  ORI8COM. 

Monroe    Nnrsery, 

RIDGK  RO.\D,  SIX  MILES  WEST  OV  ROC  11  ESTER. 

THE  uuderfligned,  proprietor  of  the  above  well  known  estab- 
lishment, takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  thanks  to  his 
friends  and  the  publie  for  their  liberal  patron^^  last  spring.  He 
offers  this  fUl.  a  complete  assortment  of  Nursery  Productions— 
(he  does  not  presume  to  say  that  he  has  p>  larger  stock  than  his 
nursery  friends,  bat  he  has  as  good)— at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
and  warranted  correct.  His  <  hciry  Trpcs  are  particularly  fine 
of  three  year  hi  growth,  and  8  to  10  feet  high. 

He  would  invire  all  about  making  purchases  of  trees,  <cc  .  thU 
fall,  to  come  and  examine  his  stock  previous  to  looking  elsewhere 

The  public  is  again  notified  that  N.  Goodsell  is  not  employed 
by  him  CHARLES  POWIS. 

Greece.  N    V..  Oct.  1,  1849.  [10-2ml 


BAGS!— at  15a  Ballklo-StrMt. 

I  WOULD  recpecfully  call  the  attention  of  farmers,  millers, 
forwarders,  kc. .  to  my  assortment  of  B  AGS  and  B  AGO (N  G .  I 
have  every  variety  of  Baga  from  I80.  upwards.  Call  and  see,  and 
be  satisfied.  Also,  a  good  assortment  of  Halter  Rone,  Cerdafe 
and  Twine,  of  eveiy  description.  £.  C.  WILLIAMS, 

[9-tf]  Ship  Chandler  and  SaU  Maker,  No.  IS  Bnffalo-st. 
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BnflUo  TSumery  and  IIortlealtiu«l  Gturden. 

THE  Proprietor  of  this  old  establishmcixt  offers  for  Mle 
a  very  luve  assortment  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  &c.  The  Fruit  Trees 
are  Tery  Tigoronsand  healthy.  His  ivhole  stock  has  been  propa- 
gated with  the  greatest  care,  and  mostly  from  bearing  trees,  grow- 
ing on  hiM  own  grQuuds. 

Apple  Trees  of  sony  fifty  of  the  most  choice  sorts,  including 
Northern  Spy,  Koxbary  Russet,  &c.,  fee.  by  the  thousand  at 
▼ery  reduced  prices.  Dwarf  Pears,  a  fine  assortment  of  beautiful 
trtHis.  No  firo-blight  in  these  nuraeriea.  8.000  Peach  Trtes.  of 
the  yery  best  sorts ;  fine  trees  and  free  from  all  disease.  Cherries; 
a  fine  collection  grown  with  low  heads  Also,  a  good  aMortment 
of  the  Plam,  Pear.  Apricot.  Nectarine.  Quiuce,  and  all  the  smaller 
ft-uits. 

Th<-  a5sortment  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  &c., 
com  prices  almost  every  desirable  article.  Annual  importations 
nrc  madt)  from  Europe  of  new  and  rare  Tarieties  of  Fruits,  Ro«es, 
fitc  Apple,  Pear,  Quince  aud  Plum  STOCKS  by  the  quantity, 
and  Nurf  crymen  supplied  with  trees  of  large  or  «mall  size  at  low 
prices. 

Ordem  by  mail  or  otherwiso,  and  letters  of  inquiry  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Every  arUele  carefully  labelled,  securely 
])iickod  and  forwarded  agreeable  to  order,  and  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay. 

dC^  Dfscriptiyo  ratalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply  (post 
paid,)  and  every  article  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  nurse^  prices. 

Buffalo,  N.  v.,  Sept.  1  1849.  B.  HODGE. 

^TalnrortlK  XTimery. 

GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  PURCHASE  FRUIT 
TREES.— I  propose  to  sell  at  my  eztensiTe  Nursery  about , 
20,000  good  thrifty  grafted  Apple  Trees  four  yean  old,  at  very 
reduced  prices  by  the  thousand.  Being  engaged  in  other  business 
that  requires  mostly  my  attention  the  present  season.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  offer  rare  inducements  to  those  who  wish  to  purchase  in 
large  quaatitiM. 

'Hie  Apples  consist  mainly  of  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Roxbnry  and  Golden  Russets,  Esopus  Spitxenbui^,  Talman  Sweet- 
ing, Golden  Sweeting,  and  many  other  sorts  in  smaller  proportions. 
Also,  for  sale  a  good  assortment  of  Pear,  Cherry  and  Peach 
Trees  of  the  most  desirable  sorts.      .  G.  T.  YBfOMANS. 

Walworth,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1849.  [10-^J 

Seeds  and  Implemente.  • 

GENESEE  SEED  STORE  AND  AG.  WAREHOUSE— Irrlng 
Hall,  opposite  the  tiagle  Ilotul.  Buffalo-st.— Having  purchased 
the  Agricultural  and  Seed  department  of  Messrs.  Nii^t,  Elliott  & 
Fitch,  we  intend  going  more  extensively  into  all  thi«  branches  of 
our  business.  We  shall  keep  constantly  for  sale,  all  kinds  of  Im* 
ported  and  American  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  and  a  largo  awort- 
ment  of  the  most  approved  Implements  and  Machines  used  by 
the  Gardener  and  Farmer.  We  manufacture  Pennock's  Wheat 
Drill,  (the  most  perfect  and  substantial  Drill  In  use.)  the  celebra- 
ted Massachusetts  Eagle  C  Plow,  Drags.  Cultivators,  &c.,  lie,  all 
of  the  most  approved  patterns  and  con.Htructiori;  and  keep  a  full 
supply  of  all  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Plows,  Sub-soil,  Delano's, 
Currall's  Shell  Wheel,  Anthony's  Patent  Index.  &c.,  8ic. 

In  addition  to  our  stock  of  implements,  &c.,  we  think  we  can 
fay  with  perfect  confidence,  we  have  one  of  the  largest,  most 
carefuUy  grown  and  best  selected  stock  of  FIELD.  GARDEN  and 
FLO  WKK  SEEDS  Id  the  country,  inclading  several  kinds  im- 
ported from  Europe.  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Dealers  would 
cons  alt  their  interest,  and  perhaps  insure  good  crops,  by  calling 
at  our  establinhmont.  RAPALJE  &  BRIOGS. 

Rochester.  May  1. 1840. 

raliner's  Wheat  Drill. 

THE  subscribers  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Palmer 
to  manufacture  for  the  coming  season  five  hundred  of  his 
now  Wheat  Drill,  to  be  be  sold  in  Wuslem  New-Yoik.  They  are 
now  receiving  orders  for  them,  and  relying  upon  heavy  sales,  have 
determined  to  sell  them  at  a  bmall  paoriT— at  lea«t  twenty-five 
dollars  less  than  any  other  drill  capable  of  performing  as  much. 
The  Drills  are  constructed  nuder  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
inventor,  and  Warranted 

An  agricultural  implement  as  important  aathis  should  be  afford- 
ed at  a  rate  that  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.  To 
accomplish  this  Mr.  Palmer  has  spared  no  pains  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  Drills  In  use  by  consulting  both  English  and 
American  Agricultural  works,  and  by  procuring  copies  of  invent- 
or's claims,  issued  or  p«*nding  In  the  Patent  Office.  He  has  used 
difft-rent  kinds  of  drillji  for  vho  past  years,  and  has  learned  by  prac- 
tice the  wants  of  the  farmer.  After  repeated  efforts  and  expen- 
sive experiments  he  has  produced  a  simple,  substantial  Drill,  which 
by  way  of  eminence  he  calls  a  »  WHEAT  DRILL."  It  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  costly  and  complicated  machines  heretofore  in  use. 
This  is  the  third  Drill  he  has  invented,  and  he  has  now  brought  it 
to  that  state  of  perfection  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  carried.  It 
la  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  Drills,  combining  aU  the  advantages  of 
every  other,  and  free  from  their  imperfl&ctieDS. 

We  challengo  the  worid  to  produce  m  Drill  equal  to  this  in  du- 
rability, operatioD  or  prloe ! !  {^  All  orders  should  be  sent  in  or 
delivered  to  one  of  our  agents  as  early  as  July  to  secure  atten- 
tion. J.  A.  HOLMES  k,  CO. 

Broekport,  March  16, 1849. 


MOUNT  HOP£  GA.RD£lf  AND  NURSJBRIfiS, 

ROCHESTER,  N.   Y. 

THE  proprietors  inrite  the  attention  of  Fruit  Growers,  Nur- 
serymen, and  dealers  in  trees  to  their  present  stock  now  of- 
fered for  sale.  By  recent  large  importations  from  Europe,  and 
an  extensive  scale  of  propagation  at  home,  we  have  obtained  a 
stock  of  nursery  articles  as  complete  as  any  in  the  country,  and 
we  offer  them  to  purchasers  on  the  most  liberal  conditicms.  * 

Thf^  well  known  health,  rigor  and  hardiness  of  the  trees  raifled 
here,  and  the  undivided  and  scrupulous  attention  given  to  every 
department  by  the  propietors  in  person,  offer  great  inducements 
to  purchasers. 

STANDARD   FRUIT   TREES, 

Consisting  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  the  ^ppU,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Peach,  ^c,  of  suitable  age  and  sise  for  orchard  planting. 
The  principal  stock  is  made  up  of  the  well  known  popular  sorts, 
but  all  the  new  American  and  foreign  kinds  are  in  our  possession, 
amd  can  be  furnished. 

PTRIMIDAL  AND  DWARF  TREES, 
Consisting  of  select  varieties  of  Pears  on  Quince,  Apples  on  Para- 
dise, and  Cherries  on  St.  Lucie,  or  Mahaleb  stocks,  for  gardens, 
and  limited  grounds;  and  for  nvirserymen  and  others  who  wish  to 
obtain  ftuit  firom  their  trees  at  an  early  day.  Wo  have  for  many 
years  given  special  attention  to  this  department,  and  therefore 
believe  we  have  probably  the  largest  and  brat  stock  in  the  Union. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  ETC. 

Of  these  we  h(ive  .a  large  and  complete  assortment,  and  can  sup- 
ply them  by  the  100  or  1000.  The  best  English  Gooseberries  are 
imported  erery  year.    AU  the  new  Currants  can  be  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL   TREES,    SHRUB   ROSES,    ETC. 
All'  the  leading  sorts,  such  as  Horse  Chesnut,  Mountain  Ash, 
Ailantus,  &e.,  can  be  furnished  by  the  1000  or  10,000  at  much  be- 
low ordinarv  rates— besides  a  large  collection  of  new  and  rare 
Tre<*s  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  recently  imported. 

tfEDOB   PI.ANTS. 
Buckthorn  2,  and  3  years  Arom  seed;  Osage  Orange,  1  and  2  years; 
Privet ;  besides  Evergreens,  such  as  Red  Cedar,  Hemlock,  Nor- 
way Spruce,  Arbor  Yitse,  &e.,  can  be  ftimished  to  any  extent 
required. 

STOCKS  AND  TOUNO  WORKED  TUBES  FOR  NURSERYMEN. 

Pear  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years  traasQlanted;  Plum  do.,  2  years  ftrom 
seed  bed;  Paradise  Stoc&s,  for  DwArf  Appira;  Massard  Cherry 
Seedlings,  1  year;  St.  Lucie,  or  Mahaleb  Stocks,  for  dwarf  .Cher- 
ries; Quince  Stocks,  of  sorts  commonly  used. 
Young  worked  tros  for  distant  transportation . 

NEW  UPRIGHT  QUINCE  the  most  easily  propagated,  and  freest 
grower.  We  have  now  obtained  a  pretty  largo  stock,  and  can 
supply  them  in  moderate  quantities. 


Wholesale  Priced  Lists  and 
all  post-paid  applications. 
Sep  1.  1849. 


General  Catalogues  forwarded  to 
ELL W ANGER  fc  BARRY. 


Albany   Agrricaltnral   Warehouse, 
No.  369  &  371  South  Broadway. 

THE  Subscriber  having  during  the  past  seajton  suffered  In 
common  with  many  of  his  fellow  citizens— his  warehouse 
being  consumed,  &e.— has  procured  the  spaoioos  new  store  erected 
for  his  business.  No.  369  and  371  South  Broadway,  .where  he  has 
an  extensive  assortment  of  all  the  best  and  leaiUng  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES  In  use  From  his 
long  and  successful  experience  in  the  manu&cture  and  sale  of 
articles  in  his  line,  he  flatters  himwlf  that  he  can  suit  the  wiints 
of  the  fiarming  public  to  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  on  as  fiiTorable 
terms  as  any  other  manufacturer  in  the  States. 

Among  his  assortment  are  his  celebrated  Horse  Powers,  Thresh" 
ing  Machines  and  Separators. 

Smith's  Patent  Cornshcllers  for  horse  power. 

Clinton  Hand  Shelters,  sinf^e  and  double  hopper;  Grant's 
Patent  Premium  Fanning  Mills,  for  power  and  hand,  &c  ,  4te. 

Also,  a  complete  assortment  of  Garden,  Field  and  Grass  Seeds. 
i9-tfj  H.  L.  EMERY. 

DIU    KITTRIDGS'S 

CELEBRATED  SPRALN  &  RHEUMATIC  LINIMENT. 

NO  better  preparation  was  ever  offered  to  the  public  for  the 
following  complaints  :— Rheumatism,  Lame  Backs,  Bruises, 
Sprains,  Stiff  or  Contracted  Tendons,  Swellings,  Stiff  Neck,  Ner- 
Tous  Headache.  Earache,  &e 

This  Liniment  is  likewise  excelled  by  none  in  its  use  upon 
Horse  and  other  Animal  Flesh,  for  curing  Spavins,  Sprains,  Swee- 
nies, Galls  and  all  flesh  wounds. 

Price  Fifty  Cents  per  botlle.  Prepared  and  sold,  wholesale 
and  retail,  by  A.  GRANT, 

No.  43  Exchange-flt.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

AoKRTs— Isaao  Mitchell,  East  Bloomfleld  ;  S.  D.  Lundy,  Water- 
loo; W.  P.  Matison  &  Co..  Seneca  Falls;  E.  W.  Cheney  &  Sons, 
Canandaigua;  Clark  fc  Pierce,  Livonia;  H.  TUton,  Moscow; 
Whitney  &  Lafllin,  Mt.  Morris;  Ely  &.  Co.,  Clyde. 

October  1 ,  1849. [lO-tfj 

AKTicnltnral  Books* — A  large  aMortment  of  Books  on 
Agncultttie,  Horticulture,  &c.,  for  sale  st  this  Office. 
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Market  Prices  of  Agricnltaral  Products. 

Ife-vr  Torlc,  Sept.  24. 

^tHcs.— Market  very  firm  with  a  good  demand,  but  sales  are 
restricted  owing  to  a  limited  rce^lpt.  Pots  firm  at  $7  and  Pearls 
fcteady  at  $G  &0. 

CoTTQiv.— Rather  bettor  on  the  medium  grades.  In  some  in- 
stances Xc  better.    Sales  8.000  bales.  « 

Flocs  &  Mkal— Market  for  Western  and- State  Flour  Is  again 
6d  better  with  a  good  eastern  ftnd  home  demand,  particularly  for 
new.  western.  Moderate  dcman4  for  infsrior  grades  for  export, 
and  for  this  description  the  market  Is  unobanged  Sales  6,000 
bbls  9i%  $3a4  for 'uninspected  fine.  4  87  a  $5  fbr  ixtmmon  State  and 
mixed  Mich.  old.  $5ii5  12  strait  State  and  old  Western,  b  18<i6  81 
for  new  Michigan.  5  Sla6  44' pure  Genesee.  Sales  140  bUs  Jer- 
sey Meal  at  3  18. 

GRAi.'f.- Market  better  for  Wheat.  Sales  3.800  bush  prime 
Genes*  ee  at  1  20<il  21.  1200  bu  inferior  Chicago  ki  About  67  and 
a  cargo  of  new  southern  on  private  terms.  Com  18.000  bu  at 
68a50  western  mixed.  60a61  flat  and  round  yellow.  Oats  37a38 
for  pld,  and  85aS6  for  Jersey. 

Paovuiom.^Ohio  pnrk  is  heavy  with  a  lair  demand  firom  the 
trade :  sales  800  bbls  at  10  for  m^^  and  8  50  for  prime,  and  9  18 
sour  mess.  Dreteed  hogs  in  good  demand  at  6aTc.  Lard  heayy 
with  fair  demand  :  sales  700  bis  at  6a7  for  good  to  prime.  Beef 
steady ;  sales  250  bis  at  18al4,  for  mess  and  75  bh  prime  a(  9  60. 
Butter  faeavv .  Ohio  7al0  and  10al4  for  state.  Cheese  saleable  at 
4a6  and  jpriving  firtely. 

•  To  AnTEaTncas.—Tbe  Publisher  Of  the  Farmer  begs  to  reiqbid 
all  interested,  that  his  terms  for  advertising,  as  well  as  suh- 
sorlption,  afe  ca§h  in  nAeanc:  Those  i\ho'wisn  to  avail  Miem- 
selvas  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Farmec  as  an  advertising 
medium,  flbould  send  requisite  payment  with  thdr  orders,  to  ttcwre 
attention  and  in$ertion  i  and  tnoee  whoso  notices  do  not  appear, 
will,  with  this  explanation,  understand  the  reason. 

In  most  cases,  in  which  we  have,  in  order  to  aceommodate  dis- 
tant fVlcndit.  (?)  published  notices  without  a  rigid  adherenoe  to 
advance  terms,  vexation  and  loss  have  been  our  reward  fbr  the 
favor  extended,  '^^e  have  hundreds  of  dollars  due  us,  whioh  we 
arc  unable  to  collect  by  ordinary  means  Many  to  whom  we 
send  bills,  requesting  payment,  give  the  matter  no  attention  what- 
ever—and thus,  aftor  being  largely  benefitted  by  our  extensive 

circulation,  either  i  r/iwe  or  neglect  to  be .    This  is  pleasant 

— verv-  However,  some  of  these  silent  gentlemen  may  possibly 
soon  recoirc  a  benefit  through  the  pages  of  the  Farmer  in  the 
shape  of  an  entirely  gratuitout  and  eongpveuout  tiod'ce— the  only 
way  perhaps  in  which  vo  can  square  accounts  !  4w 

Back  numbers  and  volumes  of  the  Fanner  promptly  sup- 
plied to  agents  and  new  subscribers. 


Patent  Improrcsd  Railroad  Hora^Power  and 
Or-enlioC  Vtoaetahme  ana  SegMuraUur. 

THIS  Power  &  Thresher,  which  has  been  so  long  before  the 
pnbUo.  and  given  such  perfect  and  universal  satiafaelioB. 
has  met  wltli  such  a  constant  and  rapidly  increasing  sale«  that 
otitier  manufiftoturers  sometimes  adopt  headings  stmiiar  to  those 
of  my  advertisement— and,  in  some  cases,  parts  of  the  adv^iise- 
ments  themselves— which,  if  not  observed,  may  lead  to  mistakes, 
and  purchasers  may  get,  instead  of  the  macnine  which  has  earn- 
ed the  reputation,  one  of  a  different  construction. 

The  machine  has  been  much  improved,  and  no  pains  or  expenss 
is  spared  to  make  it  in  the  most  Uiorough  and  durable  manner, 
as  we  have  the  greatest  fiiciUties  as  to  power,  room  and  materials 
at  our  command.  It  is  the  cheapest,  simplest,  most  durable  and 
portable  set  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  in  u^e,  and  warranted 
hi  every  case  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  For  farther 
particulars  see  my  advertisements  in  the  agrieultural  papers  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Catalogues  and  circulars  Air- 
nJshed  gratis  on  application  by  mail. 

HORACE  L.  EMERY, 

Agricultural  Warehouse,  869  &  871,  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Improved  Horse  Power,  Thrasher,  Ac* 

ALLEN'S  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  RAIL-ROAD  HORSE 
POWER  AND  OVERSHOT  THRASHER  AND  bEPA 
RATOR.— The  superiority  of  this  Power  consists  in  the  facility 
of  driving  a  machine  in  either  direction  without  croaring  the  bvlt 
l^  the  use  simply  of  an  additional  pinion.  There  is  less  fHetion 
hi  this  Power  than  in  any  other  of  similar  construction,  it  conae- 
quently  woilcs  easier  and  will  last  longer*  The  materials  are  all 
of  the  best  kind,  and  put  together  on  the  best  principles  and  In 
,the  most  workmanlike  manner.  Fo^aers  for  the  psst  ten  years 
have  becta  made  on  nearly  the  same  principles  as  tiie  above,  and 
have  given  general  satisfoctlon.  AU  are  warranted  to  work  well- 
Thrashers  both  Over  and  Under-shot.  Separators  with  fixtures, 
kc.  .A.  B.  ALLEN  fc  CO , 

Agrlenltural  Warehouse  8c  Seed  Store. 
[lO-lm]  Nos.  189  &  191  Water-st,  New  York. 

Improved  Well  and  Cistern  Pnmpa. 

DOWNS^MYNDHERSE  &  CO.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  woald 
can  the  attention  of  Hardware  Merchants  and  all  others  who 
have  oecnion  to  deal  in  or  use  suction  pumos,  to  their  (XI ST 
IRON,  REVOLVING  SPOUT  ^ND  CISTISRN  PUMPS, 
for  which  tfecy  have  obtained  Letters  Patent  of  the  United  States. 
For  particular  description  and  figures  of  our  Pump,  see  August 
number  of  tjio  Qenesee  Farmer,  page  ISl.  [d-tf] 

•  ^ents  for  County  Fairs,  Ac. 

Two  fiplendid  PAVILLIONS  of  the  following  dimendons— 
one  90  by  50  foot,  and  the  other  50  feet  in  diameter.  Theea 
t  Hits  are  new.  and  impervious  to  water,  and  ean  be  ereeted  in 
two  hours.  The  largest  one  will  convene  from  1.000  to  l,iOO  per- 
sons. £.  C.  WILLIAMS, 

[lO-lt]  12  Buffalo-at.,  Rochceter,  N.  Y. 

A.  Smajl  E^axm  'Wanted. 

Letter  addressed  to  C.  8.,  Newport  N.  Y.,  describing  tha 
premises,  and  mentioning  the  terms,  will  receive  attention. 
August,  1849.  r»-3t*- 

s  -  —  I g 
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Piibiuhfd  on  the  first  of  each,  month,  at  Rocfifster,  N.  Y. ,  iy 
D.     D.    T.     MOORE,     PROPRIETOR. 


DANIEL  LBE  &  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Editors, 

p.  BABHT,  Oonductor  of  Horticultural  Departtnent 


Slfty  Cents  a  Year,  In   Adranee. 

FivK  Copies  for  $2,  and  any  largei  number  at  the  mme 
rate,  if  directed  to  each  subscriber.  Eight  Copies  for  $3, 
if  oddresseti  to  one  person  oftfy  —  and  any  larger  number, 
directed  in  like  manner,  at  the  same  rate. 

[HF  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subacribors. 

Advkrtisememts. — A  limited  number  of  short  and  appro> 
priate  advertisements  will  be  given  in  the  Farmer,  at  the  laie 
of  $1,50  iper  square  or  folio  (ten  lines  or  100  words)  for  the 
first  insertion,  and  $1  for  each  subsequent  publication — IK 
ADVANCE.  The  circulation  of  the  Farmer  is  £n»m  five  to 
EIGHT  thousand  larger  than  that  of  any  other  agricultural 
journal  published  in  the  United  States. 

[Or'  Advertisements,  notiees,  &,c.  should  be  fqpwarded  on 
or  before  the  1.5th  of  the  preceding  month,  to  secure  inser- 
tion in  any  specified  nu|nbor. 

0="  The  Farmer  is  subject  to  newspaper  postage  only. 

STBaSOTTPSD  BV  JRVVEIT,   THOMAS  AXD  CO.,  BCrFALO,   X.  T. 
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THE   PBETSirnOIT   OF  SISSASR 

On  no  subject  do  people  it  large  more  need  instruc- 
tion th«n  on  ibat  of  preventing  ditesse,  or  of  pre- 
lereing  hraltk,  Believiue'  that  a  cheap  publication 
placc<l  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  the  proper  medium 
through  which  to  enlighten  tho  popular  understand- 
iug',  wo  ehall  offer  no  apology  for  introducing  the 
dincuaaion  of  Ihis  important  topic  iu  our  columns. 
The  writer  has  ppent  the  two  fast  summerB  in  the 
Southern  Statep,  and  has  very  recentlv  visited  the 
wcBtern  counlrj-,  and  aearched  after  the  causes  of 
cholera  in  the  cities  of  Detroit,  Saudu.iby,  Spring- 
field, Chillicothe,  Portsmouth,  Cincinnati,  Maysvillc, 
and  elsewhere.  There  is  a  large  farm  on  the  Sciota 
hottoms,  between  Columbus  and  Circtevijle  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  broom  com,  on  which  thirty-five 
handa  were  attacked  with  the  cbolora,  which  proved 
fatal  to  thirty-four  of  their  number.  The  fatality  at 
Sandusky  was  only  a  little' less,  when  the  pestilence 
ivas  at  the  acme  of  its  intfinsity. 

We  had  occaiion  to  stwdy  this  malady  during  iL 
prevalence  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  in  (he  years  1833 
and  '34,  as  a  practicing  physician.  It  is  not  out 
purpose  to  write  an  article  for  the  perusal  of  the  pro- 
fession; nor  to  review  any  of  the  several  ingenious 
theories  invented  to  account  for  the  production  of 
this  or  any  other  malignant  disorder.  It  is  em 
to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  that  any  excess  o. 
ficiency  in  atmospheric  electricity,  nor  the  growth  of 
microscopic  fungi  in  the  human  system,  will  accounf 
for  the  killing  of  thirty-four  persons  out  of  thirty- 
five  attacked  with  cholera  on  one  plantation,  and  the 
escape  of  all  others  on  healtJiy  farms  hard  by.  In 
word,  wo  believe  that  cholera,  plague,  ship  fevc  , 
yellow  fever  and  fever  and  ague  are  the  results  of 
local  eauirt,  which  in  most  cases  can  be  removed  to 
the  inestimable  adsantage  of  the  human  family. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  cholera  in  any 
city  or  village  in  the  large  State  of  Georgia  this 
season.  Something  like  this  complaint  has  prevailed 
on  one  or  two  rice  plantations  in  the  Savannah 
Gwampe.  Cholera  was  very  severe  early  in  the  sum- 
[ner  on  the  Miavissippl  from  New  Orleans  upward. 

In  len,  mys  tho  London  Times,  "the  overflow 
of  the  river  Ganges  had  swelled  to  a  greater  height, 
than  usual  the  annual  inundation  of  the  marshy  plaina 
adjacent.  Cities  and  villagea  appeared  like  houses 
in  the  midst  of  a  temporary  ocean,  covered  with  in- 
numerable boats,  and  traversed  even  by  Tessele  of 
100  tons  burthen.    Tho  whole  country  round  Jeaaoro 


was  one  sheet  of  water,  and  those  jungly  ^marshos, 
known  as  the  Sunderltinds,  which  are  intersected  by 
the  numberless  streams  forming  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  lay  sti?aming  in  a  moist  calm  air,  neither 
quite  overflowed,  nor  yet  quite  dry,  a  hot-bed  of  pu- 
trescent miasma. 

"  It  was  under  such  circumstances,  aggravated  by 
the  heats  of  August,  that  the  first  seizure  occurred 
at  Jessore.  The  mortality  spread  rapidly  among  the 
population,  afflicting  chiefly  the  miserable  Pariahs, 
who  earn,  by  excessive  toil  under  a  vertical  sun,  only 
about  2ld  a  day,  and  who  live  in  squalid  hovels, 
crowded  and  damp,  in  the  filthiest  quarters  of  the 
town.  In  a. few  weeks  10,000  souls,  a  fixth  of  the 
population,  had  perished.  The  civil  courts  were 
closed,  business  was  suspended,  and  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  fled  in  crowds  to  the  country.  Within  a 
month  the  disease  broke  out  in  Calcutta,  about  100 
miles  to  the  eouth-west,  brought,  as  some  say,  by 
fugitives  from  Jessore:  originating  spontaneously,  as 
others  suppose,  from  the  same  cause  in  both  places* 
Here,  also,  it  committed  fearful  ravages,  destroying 
daily  200  persons.  Its  migratory  character  soon 
became  terribly  apparent;  within  a  few  weeks  it  had 
devastated  every  town  and  village  within  an  area  of 
several  thousand  square  miles,  from  Sylhet  in  the 
east,  to  CutUck  in  the  west,  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  upward  to  its  confluence  with  the  Jumna." 

In  coming  from  Southern  lo  Northern  cities,  we 
were  forcibly  struck  with  the  lack  of  cleanlineas  in 
the  latter  where  cholera  has  most  prevailed,  as 
compared  with  the  neatness  of  those  at  the  South 
where  rigid  sanitary  measures  have  prevented  the 
disease.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  speak  in  terms  which 
imply  censure  of  one's  fellow  citizens  in  any  city  or 
place;  but  when  he  sees  his  neighbor's  house  on 
fire,  end  knows  that  the  whole  family  are  asleep 
under  its  roof,  it  is  his  duty  tu  cry  aloud,  even  if  it 
shall  disturb  the  quiet  slumber  of  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. The  germs  of  pei^tilence  in  a  city  are 
precisely  like  sparks  of  fire  on  the  roof  of  an  old 
building,  or  "like  the  little  leaven  which  leaveneth 
the  whole  lump." 

Many  a  good  man  and  many  a  good  family  have 
en  poisoned  to  death  within  the  Fast  aix  months  by 
drinking  impure  water  and  breathing  impure  tur, 
which  impurities  were  as  removable  as  they  were 
fatal.  It  was  bad  water  more  than  a  contaminated 
atmosphere  that  killed  the  thirty-four  persona  on  the 
Sciola  farm  which  we  visited.  If  one  were  to  im- 
B  rotten  potaboe*  or  spoilt  meat  ia  water,  and 


then  drink  it,  or  use  the  water  for  culinary  porposes, 
the  common  sense  and  general  observation  of  all 
would  lead  them  to  expect  sickness  to  follow  such  a 
course  of  conduct.  Now,  in  hot  climates  and  in  the 
summer  season  in  cold  ones,  the  earth  is  covered 
with  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  To 
speak  plainly,  in  cities,  villages  and  in  and  around 
many  houses,  barns  and  staUes,  these  organic  mat- 
■  ters  are  concentrated  till  they  become  hot-beds  of 
pestilence.  As  the  elements  of  disease  are  invisible, 
are  volatile,  and  often  not  appreciated  by  any  sense, 
families  may  poison  themselves  and  neighbors  with- 
out knowing  it  We  spent  a  day  in  exploring  the 
by-ways,  alleys,  ba'^k  yards,  cellars  of  unoccupied 
dwellings,  ponds  and  pools  of  Sandusky.  It  stands 
on  a  level,  or  nearly  level  plain,  and  is  underlaid 
with  strata  of  lime  rock,  which  comes  near  to  the 
surface.  When  full  justice  ^hall  be  done  to  lime 
that  abounds  in  organic  remains,  in  producing  a  lux- 
uriant grawth  of  vegetables  for  sustaining  animal  life^ 
the  discovery  will  be  made  that  inasmuch  aa  plants 
and  animals  do  not  live  always,  their  decomposition 
must  in  the  end  be  equal  to  their  organization.  In 
a  word,  without  the  light  and  aid  of  science,  to 
modify  and  control  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  all  rich  farming  districts  must  be  sickly 
in  summer  and  autumn. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  well  water  in  this  city, 
(R))chester,)  and  Western  New  York,  which  is  not 
BO  good  as  filtered  rain  water  for  domestic  use.  If 
drank  or  otherwise  t^ken  into  the  stomach,  it  should 
be  first  purified.  How  this  can  be  most  economically 
done,  will  be  fully  explained  in  future  numbers  of 
this  journal.  Good  health  is  above  all  price  in  value. 
Whole  communities  should  cordially  unite  in  all  wise 
measures  for  its  preservation.  Believing,  after  con- 
siderable study  and  close  observation,  that  half  or 
three-fourtlis  of  the  summer  complaints,  if  not  those 
of  winter,  may  be  prevented^  we  shall  take  pleasure 
in  developing  those  physical  laws  of  the  human  sys- 
tem and  of  the  organized  matter  bv  which  it  is  nour- 
ished, free  from  all  medical  technicalities.  Few 
have  duly  considered  the  very  limited  knowledge  of 
poisons,  which  the  masses  in  any  country  now  pos- 
sess. This  popular  ignorance  of  the  Laws  of  Health 
should  be  banished  from  this  Republic,  for  it  leads  to 
sad  and  deplorable  results. 

FREPABE    FOR    WINTER. 


Thbrb  is  much  to  bo  done  in  the  fall  by  every 
farmer,  to  render  all  comfortable  through  the  winter. 
Sheds  need  repairing,  or  new  ones  should  be  built. 
Apples,  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables  need  atten- 
tion. If  not  already  secured  from  frost,  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  protecting  them  from  the  same. 
Bank  up  the  cellar,  have  a  good  supply  of  fire  wood 
under  cover,  and  see  that  all  stables  and  yards  are 
ready  for  use.  Remember  that  to  a  considerable 
degree,  warm  shelter  for  domestic  animals  is  equiva- 
lent to  food.  If  exposed  to  storms  and  severe  cold, 
they  will  need  thirty  per  cent  more  forage  to  carry 
them  well  through  till  May  than  they  will  if  properly 
housed  and  fed.  In  addition  to  this  their  manure 
can  be  all  saved  and  turned  to  a  valuable  account 
next  season.  By  all  means  keep  your  dung  heaps 
under  shelter,  that  they  may  lose  nothing  by  leach- 
ing. Cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  are  most  profit- 
ible,  when  one  is  sure  3uX  he  saves  from  the  possi- 


bility of  loss  all  the  matter  voided  by  them  m  the 
course  of  the  fall  and  winter. 

The  excretions  formed  by  the  consumption  of  100 
pounds  of  corn,  oats  or  hay,  will  add  160  to  200 
pounds  to  the  corn,  oat  or  hay  crop  of  the  next  year, 
if  skillfully  managed.  The  first  thing  is  to  save 
and  make  all  the  manure  which  one  reasonably  can, 
and  then  study  to  obtain  the  largest  practical  gain 
from  this  raw  material  applied  to  the  soil.  Not  a 
year  passes  in  which  fertilizers  worth  several  millions 
are  not  wasted  in  the  United  States.  Think  of  these 
immense  losses,  and  set  a  better  example  to  your 
brother  farmers.  Demonstrate  to  them  that  yon  save 
every  pound  of  dung  and  urine  that  falls  in  your 
stables,  yards  and  fields. 

Make  provision  for  watering  stock  conveniently, 
if  your  premises  lack  in  that  regard. 

While  preparing  for  winter,  forget  not  to  add  a 
few  choice  books  to  your  agricultural  library,  for  the 
whole  family  to  read  and  improve  tn  nsefial  knowledge. 

OXAZJS    ORBNATA. 


A  PAPER  was  recently  read  before  the  London 
Society  of  Arts,  received  from  Baeon  db  Suarcb, 
on  the  Oxalis  Crenata,  specimens  of  which  were 
exhibited. 

The  Oxalic  Crenata  has  been  known  to  the  scien- 
tific agriculturists  of  Europe  for  some  years.  It  i» 
a  tubercle,  the  culture  of  which,  however,  upon  a 
large  scale,  has  been  little  practiced.  This  tubercle 
is  stated  by.  Baron  de  Suarce  (who  has  cultivated 
about  two  acres  and  a  half  of  it  upon  his  own  estate 
in  the  south  of  France,)  to  possess  a  larger  degree 
of  nutriment  than  most  of  the  farinaceous  plants 
which  form  the  basis  of  human  food  in  our  climate. 
The  total  weight  of  the  crop  produced  upon  two  acres 
and  a  half  cultivated  by  him,  was  ten  tons,  from 
which  three  tons  of  flour  were  obtained. 

From  the  stems  of  the  plants,  which  may  be  cut 
twice  a  year,  and  may  be  eaten  as  a  sallad  or  spin- 
ach, ninety  gallons  of  a  strong  acid  were  obtained, 
which,  when  mixed  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
was  well  adapted  for  drink.  The  acid,  if  fermented 
and  brought  to  an  equal  degree  of  acidity  with  vine- 
gar, is  superior  to  the  latter  when  used  for  curing 
or  preserving  meat,  as  it  doda  not  render  it  hard,  or 
communicate  to  it  a  bad  flavor. 

The  flour  obtained  from  the  Oxalis  Crenata  is 
superior  to  that  obtained  from  the  potato,  maize  or 
buckwheat,  as  it  makes  an  excellent  light  bread  when 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  with  eom  floor; 
this  is  not  the  case  with  potato,  muze  or  buckwheat 
flour. 

The  Baron  concludes  his  paper  by  expressing  his 
willingness  to  make  any  further  communication  to 
the  society  on  this  subject  that  they  might  desire,  as 
he  would  consider  it  a  great  happiness  to  be  enabled, 
with  the  aid  of  the  society,  to  introduce  into  Eng- 
land the  culture  of  the  tubercle,  which  seems  des- 
tined to  become  a  source  of  food  for  the  lower  classes, 
more  precious  perhaps  than  even  the  potato. 

In  repW  to  a  series  of  questions,  the  Baron  stated 
that  the  Oxalis  Crenata  came  originally  from  South 
America — ^Ihat  it  is  hardy  and  unafiected  by  change 
of  temperature,  and  grows  readily  in  any  soil,  it 
being  difficult  when  once  introduced  to  eradicate  it 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  presented  to  the 
author  for  his  communication. — ^rlisatu 
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Onb  of  the  editors  of  this  journal  contributed  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  1848,  an  essay  on  the  **Philo8ophv 
of  Tillage,"  which  it  is  believed  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  thousands  of  our  subscribers  who  do  not 
have  access  to  the  Transactions,  if  copied  into  the 
Farmer.  Most  of  the  essay,  if  not  the  whole  of  it, 
will  appear  in  this  and  the  succeeding  number.  Its 
design  is  to  prompt  young  persons  to  Siink — to  reason 
— to  study  questions  of  greai  practical  utility.  Young 
friends,  go  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  your  profes- 
fioD.  Dig  into  it  with  a  resolute  purpose  to  achieve 
distinction,  and  master  the  several  sciences  that 
relate  to  rural  afl&irs.  Investigate  the  nature  and 
properties  of  things,  and  the  natural  laws  that  gov- 
ern them,  whether  they  exist  in  the  form  of  solid 
rocks,  of  invisible  gases,  loose  friable  soils,  growing 
plants,  walking  animals,  or  rotting  manure.  It  is 
things  and  natural  laws  with  which  the  farmer  has 
to  do.  Read  carefully,  understand  these,  and  your 
honest  toil  will  be  more  agreeable,  more  honorable 
and  more  useful  to  yourself  and  to  the  world. 

THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   TILLAGE. 

BT  DANIEL  LF.K,  M.  D. 

The  art  of  transforming  soil  into  bread,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  world.  Old  as  it  is,  the  operation 
has  hardly  begun  to  excite  that  deep  interest  and 
universal  study  which  all  bread-eaters,  at  some  future 
day,  will  bestow  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance. Americans  now  experience  no  pressing  ne- 
cessity for  improving  the  art  of  tillage.  Although 
not  urgent,  this  necessity  really  exists,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing upon  the  country  much  faster  than  is  appreciated. 

After  taking  a  calm  survey  of  our  farming  opera- 
tions in  the  southern,  western,  middle  and  northern 
States,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  two-thirds 
of  the  tillage  now  iii  progress  throughout  the  Union, 
is  conduct^  on  a  system  which,  slowly  or  rapidly, 
as  the  case  may  be,  impairs  the  natunil  fertility  of 
the  soil.  In  the  planting  States,  the  process  of  ex- 
haustion is  greatly  promoted  by  excessive  plowing 
and  hoeing,  and  an  increased  degree  of  solar  heat 
and  li^ht,  which  hastens  the  decomposition  and  con- 
sumption of.  vegetable  mold,  and  of  all  the  soluble 
mineral  elements  of  cultivated  plants.  Improved 
plows,  cultivators,  and  other  implements,  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  millions  of  industrious  labor- 
ers, to  scratch,  skiu,  and  bleed  the  virgin  soil  for  a 
few  years,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bright, 
burning  sun,  and  washing  rains,  soon  consummates 
a  very  satisfactory  degree  of  general  desolation. 
When  one  plantation  ceases  to  yield  a  profit  on  the 
labor  employed  in  its  culture,  it  is  deserted,  and  a 
new  one  opened  by  felling  the  native  foresL 

This  impoverishing  system  of  agriculture  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  cotton  and  tobacco  growing 
States.  No  State  in  the  Union  is  exempt  from  its 
blighting  effects.  Everywhere  farmers  claim,  and 
freely  exercise  the  right  to  skim  the  cream  off  their 
lands,  and  pick  the  bones  of  their  mother  Earth,  for 
the  sake  of  the  almighty  dollar.  *^  Posterity  has 
done  nothing  for  them;"  and  their  duty  to  leave  the 
soil  in  any  State,  as  rich  as  they  found  it,  to  feed 
and  clothe  an  ever  increasing  population,  is  not  gen- 
enadly  recognized.  The  twenty-two  millions  of  peo- 
ple now  in  the  United  States,  act  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  wise  and  just  to  compel  the  forty-four  mil- 


lions that  will  be  here  twenty-five  years  hence,  to 
give  twice  as  much  hard  work  for  their  bread,  wool, 
cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  as  their  fathers  gave;  or  to 
emigrate  into  the  wilderness,  as  many  of  their  fath- 
ers did.  Nothing  is  better  known  to  practical  far- 
mers, than  the  fact,  that  the  poorer  land  is  made  by 
excessive  and  unwise  cropping,  the  more  labor  it 
takes  to  grow  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  or  one 
hundi^  bales  of  cotton.  Any  system  of  agriculttire 
which  impairs  the  productiveness  of  a  field  in  the 
course  of  twenty-five  years,  >^ill  compel  the  next 
generation  to  give  more  sweat  for  bread;  or  seek 
new  fields  over  which  the  plowshare  of  industrious, 
semi-savage  money-hunters,  has  never  passed.  Is  it 
not  plain,  that  if  twenty  millions  of  people  may  now 
rightfully  exhaust,  to  the  last  possible  degree,'  one- 
third  of  the  farming  lands  in  the  States,  forty  mil- 
lions, a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  may  rightfully 
exhaust  the  other  two-thirds. 

Great  industry  and  mechanical  skill,  in  consuming 
and  wasting  the  elements  of  bread  and  meat  which 
a  kind  Providence  has  placed  on  and  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  are  more  praised  than  they  deserve. 
We  are  too  much  mere  physical  machines;  at  once 
over-working  our  hands  and  brutifying  our  intellects, 
to  the  positive  injury  of  the  human  family,  and  for 
no  real  benefit  to  the  inheritors  of  our  property.  If 
we  can  contrive  to  leave  our  children  a  reasonable 
surface  of  good  farming  land,  we  need  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  converting  its  soil  into  current  gold  for 
them.  Give  them  a  thofough  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  by  which  one  kernel  of  com  produces  a 
thousand,  and  the  toil  required  to  efiect  this  result, 
will  be  no  more  than  the  laws  of  health,  6f  bodily 
strength  and  comfort,  demand.  A  reasonable  amount 
of  manual  'labor,  a  little  sweating  of  the  face,  will 
sweeten  the  bread  and  sweeten  the  sleep  of  any 
person 

It  is  difiicult  to  study  closely  the  agriculture  of  a 
nation  and  the  philosophy  of  tillage,  afid  not  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  developing  aright 
the  moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical 
Man.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  few  cultivators  in 
every  State  be  well  educated,  in  the  largest  and  best 
sense  of  the  term.  The  whole  rural  industry  equally 
needs  the  direction  of  cultivated  reason.  Without 
this,  there  will  be  a  prodigious  waste  of  muscular 
strength,  and  a  still  more  disastrous  loss  of  the  ele- 
ments of  all  crops.  That  portion  of  the  substance 
of  a  soil  which  enters  the  roots  of  cultivated  plants, 
circulates  through  their  capillary  tubes,  and  is  finally 
assimilated  into  their  tissues,  stems,  leaves  and  seeds, 
is  very  liable  to  be  lost,  by  something  like  "  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip.''  Without  some  know 
ledge  of  the  science  of  rural  economy,  and  of  the 
philosophy  of  tillage,  no  one  can  duly  appreciate 
the  extent  of  this  loss  of  fertilizing  atoms  which  in 
truth  never  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  crop. 
It  is  the  leading  object  of  this  essay  to  explain  how 
this  loss  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  meat  takes 
place;  and  to  suggest  the  best  process  for  avoiding  it. 

In  the  first  place  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  fact,  that  the  plow,  the  harrow,  the 
cultivator,  and  the  hoe,  with  which  tho  earth  is  tilled, 
neither  add  any  matter  to,  nor  take  any  away  from 
the  surface  operated  on.  And  yet,  without  plowing, 
or  tillage  of  some  kind,  no  one  can  long  grow  cereal 
plants,  potatoes,  cane,  tobacco,  or  cotton.  Tillage, 
as  is  apparent,  does  work  indlYectly  a  material 
change  in  the  soil,  although  nothing  is  added  directly 
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to  it  by  the  hand  of  the  cnltirator.  What  rs  this 
important  change,  which  so  uniformly  follows  the 
akilfol  nsc  of  rural  implements,  and  which  would  not 
ensue,  if  no  plowing  or  tillage  was  performed  ?  The 
proper  answer  to  this  question,  is  the  first  thing  we 
have  to  study. 

Before  plowing,  the  ground  is  comparatively  com- 
pact and  impervious  to  air.  After  it  has  been  well 
plowed  and  harrowed,  it  is  exceedingly  porous  and 
mellow,  to  the  depth  which  the  implements  have 
penetrated.  The  atniosphere  over  every  fteld  and 
elsewhere,  always  contains  several  gaseons  bodies, 
called  oxygen,  or  vital  air,  nitrogen,  or  azote,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  occasional  traces  of  ammonia,  and 
volatile  compounds  of  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  chlo- 
rine. These  gaseous  substances,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  earthy  substances,  like  pure  flint,  iron,  lime, 
potagh,  soda,  and  magnesia,  make  up  the  whole 
weight  of  all  vegetables  and  animals.  Technically 
speaking,  a  soil  is  formed  by  the  intimate  union  of 
pure  mold,  derived  from  partially  decayed  leaves, 
trees,  grass,  weeds,  the  bodies  of  insects,  and  all 
other  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  with  pare  clay, 
sand,  ana  other  incombustible  earths.  The  propor- 
tions of  mold,  sand,  day,  &tc.y  vary  indennitely. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  interesting  fact, 
that  a  soil  which  is  annually  plowed  and  bo^  and 
from  which  all  the  plants  that  grow  are  removed, 
loses  its  mold,  or  organic  matter  quite  rapidly.  If 
the  ground  be  well  cultivated,  and  no  vegetable  what- 
ever be  allowed  to  grow  therein,  the  consumption  or 
decomposition  of  the  remains  of  former  vegetation, 
will  still  go  on  quite  as  fast  as  it  would,  provided  the 
surface  were  shaded  by  a  crop.  Indeed,  my  own 
opinion  is,  founded  on  what  I  have  seen  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  that  organic  matter  In  a  naked 
plowed  and  hoed  field,  will  be  consumed,  literally 
burnt  up>  much  faster  than  will  mold,  or  similar  or- 
ganized matter,  shaded  by  a  forest  of  trees,  or  a  forest 
of  thick  corn  or  cotton.  How  tillage  hastens  the 
consumption  of  mold,  and  the  solution  of  the  before 
comparatively  insoluble  salts,  which  appear  as  ashes 
when  we  bum  wood  or  cultivated  plants,  deserves 
particular  notice. 

A  cubic  inch  of  hard  wood,  like  a  cvbic  inch  of 
hard  earth,  will  imbibe  little  or' no  gas  or  air.  By  a 
curious  law  of  nature,  a  cubic  inch  of  charcoal  will 
absorb  and  condense  within  its  innumerable  cavities, 
ninety  cubic  inches  of  ammonia.  It  wilt  also  con- 
dense other  gases  and  vapors.  In  garden  culture, 
and  first  rate  field  tillage,  the  soil  is  thoroughly  mel- 
lowed, and  rendered  remarkably  porcus. 

Now  let  us  see  what  nature  docs,  man  havmg 
done  his  part.  The  atmospheric  air,  which  is  twenty- 
one  per  cent  of  oxygen,  penetrates  as  far  as  the  plow 
did,  and  is  largely  condensed  in  the  pores  of  the  soiL 
During  the  day,  if  the  air  is  comparatively  dry  and 
the  sun  shines',  a  pretty  rapid  evaporation  will  ensue. 
Instead  of  drying  a  well  cultivated  surface,  as  it 
would  a  compact  one,  moisture  freely  ascends  from 
the  subsoil,  by  capillarv  attraction,  to  fill  the  void 
above.  In  this  ascent  ot  water,  is  brought  up  what- 
ever soluble  gases,  mold,  and  salts  of  potash,  lime, 
etc.,  rain  or  snow  water  had  taken  out  of  the  sur- 
face soil  in  its  previous  descent.  If  the  ground  be 
covered  with  vegetables,  a  large  share  of  this  ascend- 
ing water  will  enter  their  roots,  ascend  to  their  leaves, 
ana  there  escape  as  a  vapor  into  the  atmosphere; 
leaving  behind  those  salts  and  gases  reqaired  to  or- 
ganize and  bring  up  the  plant.    If  no  vegetation 


exists  and  cavers  the  ground,  the  water  evaporates 
as  it  reaches  the  surface,  leaving  all  involatile  salts 
behind,  and  discharging  all  gasses  into  the  air.  At 
night,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  quite  damp  and 
the  soil  dry  the  latter  eotidenses  dew  or  vapors,  as 
the  case  may  be,  preparatory  to  feeding  crops. 

A  due  degree  of  solar  heat,  light,  moisture,  and 
of  condensed  oxygeitf  around  minute  particles  of  the 
debris  of  plants  in  titled  ground,  greatly  promotes 
the  chemical  combinatiou  of  this  oxygen  with  the 
carbon  in  the  mold,  or  the  remains  of  plants. 

Wheti  mold  is  thus  consumed,  this  oxygen  and 
carbon  form  the  gas  called  carbonic  acid;  the  pres- 
ence of  which  in  water  enables  it  to  dissolve  com- 
mon limestone.  This  mineral  (carbonate  of  lime) 
is  quite  insoluble  in  distilled  water.  All  rain  water 
contains  a  little  carbonic  acid  as  it  falls,  which  pre- 
pares it  to  dissolve  the  Inorganic  food  of  plants.  To 
rai^  large  crops,  it  is  needful  for  water  to  have  a 
little  more  of  this  gas  than  the  atmosphere  can  fur- 
nish. Manure  and  decaying  vegetables  will  yield 
this  in  mellow  soils. 

As  not  far  from  one-half  of  the  dry  weight  of  all 
plants,  and  some  forty  per  cent  of  all  animals  is  car- 
bon, it  may  be  a  favor  to  readers  whose  knowl^flD 
of  chemistry  is  very  limited,  to  say  a  few  «rS% 
about  this  element.  If  wood,  straw,  cofibe,  whftt, 
sugar,  oil,  starch,  or  lean  meat,  be  slowly  burnt, 
with  the  air  nearly  all  excluded,  on  the  principle  of 
andlalpit,.  coal  will  be  formed.  This  coal  is  atrhon. 
The  sia)|)re  element  is  the  same  in  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  as  in  coal  produced  from  a  crust  of 
bread.  In  burning,  this  carbon  unites  chemically 
with  vital  air,  called  oxygen,  iir  the  proportion  of 
six  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  to  sixteen  of  oxygen; 
which,  together  make  twenty-two  parts  of  an  invisi--; 
ble,  heavy  gas,  called  carbonic  acid.  *  t> 

If  we  examine  the  air  thrown  out  of  the  langs  of 
a  man  or  other  animal  for  this  gas,  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  one  hundred  times  more  carbonic  acid, 
than  it  did  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  As  animals 
breathe  night  and  day  during  their  whole  lives,  and 
are  ever  expelling  carbon  from  their  organs  of  res- 
piration, it  is  obvious  they  must  supply  carbon  to* 
their  circulating  blood,  in  Uieir  food,  at  short  inter- 
vals. On  comparing  the  dry  weight  of  all  the  matter 
excreted  from  the  system  by  the  bowels  and  kidneys, 
with  that  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  weight  of  the 
latter  exceeds  that  of  the  former  by  more  than  half. 

From  some  experiments  which  I  have  made,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  excretions  of  birds 
when  dried,  do  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
dry  matter  eaten  by  them.  If  wc "examine  the  bub- 
bles of  gas  that  rise  so  freely  on  the  surface  of  fer- 
menting beer,  in  the  large  tubs  of  breweries  and 
distilleries,  it  will  be  found  to  be  carbonic  aerd;  and 
it  is  often  used  to  convert  pearlash  into  saleratus;  or 
the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  into  the  bicarbo- 
nates  of  those  alkalies. 

There  is  then,  a  natural  tendency,  or  rather  a  nat- 
ural law,  by  the  force  of  which  oxygen  gas  combines 
with  carbon  in  the  combustion  of  carbonaceous  bodies, 
in  all  respiration,  in  all  fermentation,  and  in  the  rot- 
ting of  all  organized  substances.  The  reader  wili 
get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  part  which  carbon  plays  in 
Uie  economy  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  by  a  short 
explanation  of  the  other  constituents  united  with  it, 
in  organizing  the  seeds  and  other  parts  of  plants. 
The  other  elements  of  what  is  called  "  organic  mat- 
ter,'' are  nitrogen  or  azotej  hydrogen  and  oxygen; 
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(ithough  phospboruB,  sulphur  and  chlorine  miglit 
%7ith  propriety  be  included  among  the  volaltle  or 
gaseous  elements  of  brea'd  and  meat,  i  am  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  all  liiat  books  say  on  this  subject; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  debatable  points  in  this 
connection. 

Woody  iibre^  gum,  sugar,  starch  and  oil,  which 
constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  all  vegetables,  are 
composed  of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  alone. 
The  elements  of  water  are  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
chemirally  ^combined  in  the  ratio  of  eight  parts  by 
weight  of  the*fomier  to  one  -of  the  latter.      And 
here  permit  me  to  remark  that,  to  secure  perfect  uni- 
f^mdty  in  the  properties  and  character  of  all  chemi- 
cal compounds,  like  pure  water,  all  acids,  alkalies, 
pune  alcohol,  and  such  organized  hodies  as  starch, 
wood,  sugar,  oil  and  gum,  the  quantity  of  elementary 
atoms  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  each 
compound  substance  must  he  Jixed  by  a  uniform  and 
ever  active  law.      For  the  proper  government  of 
matter,  the  Creator  has  established  many  laws,  and 
among  others  that  known  as  "chemical  affinity."     In 
the  growth  or  organization  of  all  living  things,  and  in 
the  dissolution  or  disorganization  of  the  same,  the  natu- 
ral affinity  of  elementary  atoms,  by  which  they  unite 
and  form  various  compounds,  presents  to  the  intelligent 
fiurmer  a  most  useful  and  interesting  study«      As  all 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  results  of  tillage,  are  in 
truth  the  unchangingand  ever  enduring  laws  of  Crod,  I 
have  lo^g  ielt  It  to  be  a  duty  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  my  fellow  citizens,  in  more  States  than 
one,  the  importance  of  teachin^f  the  Sciences  which 
elucidate  th^se  laws,  to  every  child  that  has  a  life  to 
support  or  health  to  preserve.     It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  witness  the  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, even  now  in  the  winter  season  at  the  South, 
and  mark  the  bilious  diseases,  JckoUra  and  other 
deAroying  maladies,  engendered  hy  poraomng  the 
Atrooephere  and  rendering  the  water  Impure,  and  not 
feel  deeply  on  the  subject  of  removing  tke  popular 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  vegeUbJe  and  animal  life. 
This  ignoranoe  is  as  unaecessajry  a«  It  ie  deplorable.  < 
As  a  native  eon  of  New  York,  I  beg  permission  to 
expreas  at  this  point,  the  pride  and  glory  I  have  in 
conmion  with  odiers,  which  are  so  justly  awarded  to 
the  Common  Schools,  Public  Libraries,  and  all  other 
educational  institudons  of  the  Empire  State.    The 
noble  libendity  of  her  citizens  can  only  be  appreciated 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  and  surrounded  by  shades 
and  influences  which  I  shall  not  describe. 

Beside  cailion  and  the  elements  ef  water,  all  plants 
and  ati  animals  contain  more  or  less  of  the  simple 
gas  called  nttnogea  in  an  organised  form,  in  their 
respective  tissues*  Organic  chemists  and  physiolo- 
gists ave  still  disputiqg  the  queetbn,  whether  this 
element,  which  constitutes  71  per  cent,  of  common 
air,  is  derived  by  growing  plants  and  animals  in  any 
degree,  directly  from  the  atmosphere.  The  weight 
or  balance  of  evidence  is  agftinst  the  supposition; 
although  there  are  not  wanting  facts  and  circum- 
stances sufficient  to  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  in  the 
matter.  However  this  question  may  be  ultimately 
decided,  there  is  no  dispute  in  regard  to  the  fertiliz- 
ing power  of  uitrogeneoos  compoonds,  among  prac- 
ti^  farmers.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  nascent 
nitrogen,  evolved  from  decomposing  mold,  vegetables, 
and  manure  in  soils,  whether  combined  with  hydro- 
gen to  form  ammonia  or  not,  is  better  suited  to  the 
nourishment  of  plants  than  is  atmospheric  nitrogen. 


The  progress  and  presence  of  one  chemical  action, 
like  the  rotting  of  vegetables  in  soils,  will  induce 
others  that  would  not  occur  under  different  circum- 
stances.    Before  studying  the  process  by  which 
decaying  mold  and  other  organic  substances,  render 
<;ommon  limestone  and  the  before  insoluble  silicates 
of  potash,  soda  and  magnesia,  soluble  in  water,  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus and  chlorine  in  "combination  with  hydrogen, 
are  apt  to  rise  into  the  atmosphere  from  rotting  sub- 
stances, and  become  lost'to  the  agriculturist.     As  a 
general  rule,  cultivated  plants,  and  all   vegetables 
contain  a  small  per  centage  of  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
nitrogen  and  chknrine.    The  cabbage  tribe,  the  seeds 
of  leguminous  plants,  Kke  peas  andbeans,  and  those 
of  wlieat^  ryo,  corn  and  other  cereals,  most  abound 
in  the  simple  elements  namefL     In  an  egg  thcee 
elements  are  more  concentrated  than  in  any  other 
organized  form.     A  bad  egg  loses  weight  rapidly, 
notwithstanding  its  stoney  covering.     Its  shell  !.• 
really  perforated  with  pores;  and  the  expansion  of 
the  gases,  eliminated  by  the  decompoKition  of  \U 
contents,  forces  them  through  these  minute  aperturer. 
In  the  course  of  time  very  little  beside  the  sht-ll  v.'ill 
be  left.    That  rotten  eggs,  when  broken,  will  emit 
very   offensive   gases,   every   farmer's   son   knows. 
These  gases  are  compounds  of  sulphur,  phosplionis, 
nitrogen  and  chlorine  with  hydrogen,  which  i«<  the 
fighest  known  gas.     It  is  well  to  consider  all  these 
exceedingly  volatile  atoms,  which  can  all  escape  from 
the  shell  of  a  hen's  egg  without  breaking  it,  iu  the 
form  of  a  live  chick,  just  hatched.     When  the  bird 
comes  out  of  the  shell,  no  phosphorus,  no  sulphur, 
no  nitrogen,  no  chlorine  is  left.     If  this  chicken  be 
killed  and  placed  to  rot  under  a  hill  of  com,  and  there 
emit  its  gases  in  well  mellowed  earth,  these  gases 
wculd  aid  much  in  ntaklng  com,  out  of  which  a  hon 
would  rejoice  to  make  a  new  egg.     Matter  Is  wholly 
indestructible ;  and  it  will  always  require  lime  to 
form  the  shell  of  an  'Ogg,  and  all  the  precise  elements 
found  in  the  Tittle  bones,  fleshy  brain,  nerves  aud 
downy  covering  of  the  bird,  to  organise  this  living 
being,  to  the  end  of  time.     I  desire  every  school  boy 
to  understand  why  a  hen  can  make  worms,  grass  hojv- 
pers  and  mice  into  good  eggs,  and  cannot  do  as  miich 
if  fed  upon  vrinie  pine  saw  dust  alone.     Saw  dust  is 
organized  matter,  but  not  the  oiganized  elements  of 
a  chicken.     It  contains  not  the  lime  to  form  a  shell, 
and  not  the  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  de- 
manded in  an  organized  condition  to  form  3ie  egg 
and  make  the  ehlcken. 

No  cultivated  plant  needs  richer  land  than  cabbage; 
and  no  one  organizes  more  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus and  chlorine  in  its  tissues.  When  it  rots  no 
plant  more  contaminates  the  atmosphere-  Houp, 
turkeys  and  ducks  rejoice  to  oat  it.  Without  smell- 
ing the  fumes  of  muriatic  and  sulphurous  acids,  I 
think  the  reader  should  be  satisfied  that  componnds 
of  chlorine  and  sulphur,  as  well  as  those  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus,  are  quite  volatile,  and  liable  to  waste. 

It  may  he  interesting  to  a  few  readers,  to  know 
that,  some  swamps  in  Georgia  and  the  adjoin! rg 
States  are  comparatively  healthy,  and  some  extremely 
sickly.  A  chemical  test  for  sulphuretted  hydrogr  n 
in  the  air  near  a  swamp,  determines  its  salubrity  f  r 
unhealthiness.  If  plants  analagous  to  cabbage  floV:  - 
ish  and  rot  there,  poisoning  the  atmosphere  like  ?  n 
ocean  of  liquid,  decomposing  eggs,  the  settler  iw  st 
retire  from  the   presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
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and  other  mephitic  gases.  On  the  contrary,  if  Cyprus, 
pine,  and  plants  that  contain  but  a  triflle  of  nitrogen, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  grow  and  decay,  there  is 
little  or  no  danger.  The  same  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  that  poison  the  air  when  they  rot,  will 
poison  water  with  eqyivA  facility.  All  gases  that 
escape  into  the  atmosphere  from  decomposing  mold 
or  vegetation,  which  often  cause  sickness  where 
large  tracts  of  prairie  are  broken,  are  condensed,  or 
soluble  in  rain  and  other  water.  If  tillage  did  not 
largely  increase  the  decomposition,  and  of  course 
consumption  of  organic  matter  in  soils,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable how  the  plowing  of  prairies  should  augment 
disease.  [To  be  Continued.] 
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NOTBS  FOR    THB   MONTH. 


Horace  Grrrly,  at  our  State  Fair  says,  <'it  was 
sad  to  see  so  many  unintellectual  faces  there."  One 
would  have  supposed  that  after  having  escaped  the 
cearmenis  of  the  city,  friend  Greblt  would  have  felt 
in  such  good  humor  with  the  throng  at  our  great 
rural  festival,  as  to  have  formed  a  more  liberal  judg- 
ment, .the  more  especially,  as  it  is  but  a  few  short 
jnonths  since  Mr.  u.  complained  how  bard  it  was 
to  find  an  honest  face,  even  among  his  own  political 
associates.  But  I  would  ask  if  Cockneyism  with  full 
cribs  of  corn,  beef  and  pork  iu  the  cellar,  and  no 
notes  in  the  bank,  would  not  put  on  as  unintellectual 
a  face  as  Ruralism.  It  is  the  province  of  fruition  to 
make  man  look  dull,  as  it  is  of  care  and  doubtful  suc- 
cess to  give  mental  lines  to  his  countenance.  'Tis 
true  that  farmers  lack  the  furbishing  of  that  daily 
social  intercourse  which  give  colloquial  facility  to 
the  gregarious  town's  people,  neither  are  they  ac- 
complished with  that  mental  sharpening,  so  insepa- 
rable irom  him  who  wins  his  daily  bread  by  practicing 
the  tricks  of  trade.  But  who  would  have  the  farmer 
thus  improved,  at  the  expense  of  his  honest,  inde- 
pendent face  ?  Surely  not  the  philanthropic  editor 
of  the  justly  famed  New  York  Tribune. 

That  both  farming  and  farmers  are  in  a  more  rapid 
state  of  progress  at  this  tinie  in  these  United  States, 
than  at  any  former  perioJ,  every  man  must  be  con- 
vinced who  examines  the  reports  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural societies,  now  organized  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  laud.  'Tis  true  that  every 
man  who  ives  by  tillage  cannot  be  induced,  as  Mr.  G. 
would  have  him,  to  think,  read  and  reflect.  But  the 
number  of  those  who  do  keep  up  with  the  improved 
theories  in  manuring  and  culture,  is  sufficient  to 
enlighten,  by  their  example,  all  those  of  their  own 
calling  who  are  not  utterly  impracticable.  Hence  it 
is  that  at  this  time  the  theory  of  farmingis  much  better 
tlian  tlie  practice.  Perhaps  there  is  no  trade  or  call- 
ing iu  the  land  in  which  practice  is  so  far  below 
theory  as  in  farming;  "the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak."  Ther «  is  not  one  intelligent  farmer 
but  will  confess  that  he  cultivates  more  land  than  he 
works  well;  having  a  arge  breadth  of  field,  he  pre- 
pares the  soil  and  puts  in  his  seed  indiflbrontly,  trust- 
ing to  Providence  to  give  him  a  good  season  and  a 
fair  crop — ^very  much  like  the  man  who  trusts  to  luck 
when  ha  buys  a  ticket  in  a  lottery.  But  as  there  is' 
no  error  without  palliation  for  its  con^quences,  the 
slovenly  farmer  is  not  slow  to  charge  each  failure  of 
crop  to  the  ravages  of  insects,  or  the  untowardness 
of  the  season. 

Our  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Fair,  held  at 
Ovid,  on  the  4th  and  6th  of  October,  is  represented 


to  have  been  much  more  interesting  and  more  numer- 
ously attended  than  any  one  of  our  previous  fairs. 
Very  many  thanks  are  due  to  our  masterly  President^ 
John  Drlafield,  Esq.,  the  light  of  whose  counte- 
nance is  sufficient  to  make  every  man  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  of  progress  and  reform.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  many  of  our  farmers  attended  this  fair  and 
were  pleased,  who  heretofore  had  lived  so  deep,  in 
the  rut  of  .tradition  that  they  could  not  see  out  on 
either  side. 

Every  crop  in  this  county  is  good  this  season. 
Pasture,  and  in  some  instances  Indian  Com,  have 
su^red  from  the  extreme  hot  weather  and  continued 
drouth.  Potatoes  in  August  were  supposed  to  be 
done  for  by  the  heat  and  arouth,  but  the  September 
rains  have  induced  a  continued  growth  in  this  root. 
I  have  not  heard  a  single  complaint  of  rot  up  to  this, 
(13th  October.)  Pink  Eyes  and  Mercers  have  again 
caught  their  original  flavor,  and  are  no  longer  waxy 
and  tasteless.  The  supply  will  be  short,  as  many 
farmers,  discouraged  by  previous  rot,  have  planted 
only  for  their  own  use. 

Anecdote  of  Drainino.  —  Last  spring  several 
gentlemen  called  to  see  the  justly  celebrated  farm  of 
John  Johnston,  in  Fayette.  In  going  over  the 
premises  Mr.  J.  purposely  omitted  to  tell  tnem  which 
wheat  field  was  undar-drained,  and  the  better  to  elicit 
their  surprise,  he  led  them  over  one  wheat  field  where 
the  wet,  heavy,  unctuous  soil  adhered  to  their  boots, 
much  to  their  annoyance;  then  crossing  the  fence  to 
another  wheat  field,  of  like  soil  and  formation,  they 
one  and  all  uttered  their  surprise  at  its  dry  and  mel- 
low surface,  "  Gentleman,"  exclaimed  Mr.  J.,  *<you 
are  on  my  tile."  These  tile  are  laid  twenty  to  thirty 
inches  deep.  They  were  made  by  Mr.  Whartenbt, 
in  this  village,  (Waterloo,)  with  the  aid  of  a  machine 
imported  for  the  purpose  from  England,  by  Mr. 
DEiiAFiBLD.     S.  W. — Seneca  Co.f  OcLf  1849. 

BUBRALL'S  SHELL- WHEEL  FLOW. 


Eds.  Genbsbr  Farmer  :-^In  your  May  number, 
I  find  an  article  by  H.  L.  Emrrt,  purporting  to  be 
a  history  of  the  Plow  and  its  improvements,  con- 
taining statements  which  I  deem  incorrect,  and 
injurious  to  me. 

I  cannot,  for  a  moment  suppose  that  you  would  do 
me  an  intentional  injury;  but  having  made  valuable 
improvements  by  a  series  of  laborious  and  expensive 
experiments,  I  am  unwilling  to  have  them  kept 
back  by  the  expression  of  hasty  opinions,  or  incorrect 
statements  of  those  who  have  but  partially  examined, 
or  are  interested  in  misrepresenting  them.  Such  I 
deem  to  be  the  case  with  the  writer  above  referred  to. 

He  says,  ^Hn  theory,  by  the  use  of  a  revolving 
landside  a  saving  of  power  is  obtained,"  Stc.;  ''but 
when  the  earth  is  mellow  and  constantly  giving  way 
to  the  pressure  of  the  wheel,  this  saving  of  power 
is  mare  Uum  counUrbctlancedy  by  the  increased  reaist- 
ance  to  be  overcome." 

Now,  without  examining  his  theory,  which  has  no 
foundation  in  truth,  I  specdc  only  to  the  fact  which 
is  known  to  the  public  by  repeated  and  careful  ex> 
periments,  that  in  all  soils,  and  in  all  conditions, 
there  is  a  manifest  saving  of  power  in  the  drait  of 
the  plow,  by  the  use  of  the  wheel.  The  average 
gain  in  the  use  of  the  wheel  by  Wilkfe,  nearlythirty 
years  since,  (as  stated  by  Loudon,)  was  about  thirty 
per  cent,  and  the  most  careful  experiments  with  mine^ 
have  given  about  the  same  reaulL    It  is  therefore  too 
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late  for  Mr.  Emert  to  say  that  in  n^eilow  firround  the 
saving  of  power  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  increased  resistance  to  be  overcome. 

Again,  he  says  ''the  more  complicated  construction, 
and  the  constant  wearing  of  the  axis  and  revolving 
parts,  has  retarded  its  very  general  use."  These 
facts  are  both  assumed.  The  plow  hta  fewer  parts, 
and  is  less  complicated  than  the  self  sharpening 
plow  which  he  commends  in  the  very  next  paragraph 
— while  tlie  axis  and  revolving  parts  have  less  friction, 
and  wear  longer  than  the  common  landside.  The 
wheels  of  all  tnose  sold  by  me  have  been  warranted 
to  wear  as  long  as  the  mould-boards,  and  of  two 
thousand  sold,  not  an  instance  has  occurred  to  my 
knowledge,  in  which  the  axis  has  worn  to  injure  it. 
On  appealing  to  Mr.  Emert  to  correct  his  state- 
ments, he  reiterates  them,  and  I  must  therefore  re- 
quest you,  as  you  have  given  currency  to  them,  to 
insert  the  following  certificates.    Yours,  be., 

Geneva^  Oct.,  1849.  Thos.  D.  Burrall. 

"  I  have  used  one  of  Mr.  Burndl's  Wheel  Plew^  four 
yean;  have  cultivated  about  150  acres  per  year,  and  thia 
plow  has  run  nearly  all  the  season  each  year,  being  used 
more  than  any  other  on  the  fima,  from  the  fact  that  it  run 
lighter  and  mad^  better  work  than  any  other  plow  on  the  fiirm, 
and  has  plowed  over  500  acres.  It  is  now  worn  out  com- 
pletely in  the  mould-board^  landside,  and  face  of  the  wheel, 
while  the  axis  or  bearings  of  the  wheel  remain  as  perfect, 
apparently  now,  as  when  first  put  in  use.  My  &rm  consists 
of  clay  and  loamy  land,  and  a  part  stoney,  with  gravel.  In 
all  soils  it  works  perfectly  well.  Many  of  these  ore  in  use 
in  my  neighborhood,  and  highly  approved  by  all.  Joskph 
Platman. — Bentoih  Jnne5,  1849, 

"  I  have  used  one  of  Mr.  Borrairs  Wheel  Plows  on  my 
farm  until  the  mould-board  is  worn  entirely  out^  while  the 
journals  of  the  wheels  are  apparently  as  good  as  when  first 
taken  from  the  shop.  I  am  now  obtaining  a  new  sett  of 
castings  for  the  wood,  believing  it  to  be  the  best  plow  in  use. 
STKPiief  Shkar. — Geneva,  Aug.  13.  1849." 

"  I  have  been  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Buirall  ever 
since  U)e  commencement  of  his  experiments  with  the  Wheel 
Plow,  in  getting  up  the  patterns  for  the  same,  amounting  to 
more  than  twenty  different  kinds.  There  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  an  instance  of  failure  in  the  axis  of  the 
wheel,  though  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  mould-boards 
brought  in  as  old  metal,  completety  worn  out.  Euas 
Smith.— &eneoa,  Oct.  12,  1849." 

"  For  the  last  five  years  I  havf  been  in  the  employment 
of  Mr.  B'irroll  as  a  jvood  workman,  most  of  the  time  in 
woa4jng  Wheel  Plows.  I  have  never  heard  a  complaint  of 
the  wearing  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  nor  have  I  ever  seen, 
heard  or  known  of  an  instance  of  a  new  wheel  being  called 
for  in  place  of  one  worn  out.  Nicholas  H.  Kip. — Geneva, 
Oct.  12,  1849." 

"  Ever  since  the  invention  of  the  Shell  Wheel  Plow,  I 
have  been  engaged  in  Mr.  Br.rrrall's  shop,  in  setting  up  the 
castings  for  the  Wheel  Plows — have  broken  up  a  great  many 
worn  out  mould-boards  and  landyides,  but  have  never  seen 
a  wheel  so  much  worn  in  the  axis  as  to  render  it  unfit  for 
use  on  a  new  mould-board.  Samuxl  Paica. — Oeneta,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1849." 

RsAPirvo  Machhibs.  — ^The  Priarie  Farmer  says  : 
'<  McCormick's  Reaper  has  been  now  sold  in  the 
west  for  three  seasons  extensively,  land  somewhat 
before  that.  The  sales  amount,  say  to  the  following 
figures:  for  the  year  1847,  to  600;  the  year  1848, 
to  800;  and  1849,  to  1500;  total,  2800.  Of  Ester- 
ly's  Harvester,  the  whole  number  in  use  this  harvest 
may  reach  180.  Other  kinds,  say  100.  These  all 
do  the  work  of  nearly  17,000  men.** 

Hussey's  and  McCormick's  Reapers  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones  used  in  Western  New  York.  Who  can 
inform  us  how  many  of  each  have  been  sold  in  this 
State  1 


rUMPmOt  AT    OONOLUSIONS. 

BT  A  TOUNO  *'  DIQQKR." 

Most  men  are  not  content  to  travel  the  road  of 
reason  to  a  careful  and  safe  conclusion,  even  at  a 
railroad  speed,  but  they  go  it  with  a  jump.  This 
jumping  at  conclusions — hit  or  miss — rig^ht  or  wrong 
— is  quite  an  easy,  if  not  a  very  profitable  operation. 
It  is  alto«rether  different  from  the  uia  a..'^  rIow  process, 
and  is  characteristic  of  this  '<  go  ahead,"  steam  and 
ligntning  age.  Perhaps  to  no  department  of  science 
is  this  system  so  generally  applied,  and  the  practice 
of  thousands  so  seriously  affected,  as  to  Agriculture' 
and  Horticulture. 

A  farmer,  during  the  prevalence  of  ^^potato  ro€^ 
plants  a  ^  patch"  early,  and  digs  them  early — they 
happen,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  be  sonnd,  and 
he  concludes  at  once  that  it  was  prevented  by  early 
planting  and  digging,  and  he  of  course  has  discov- 
ered **  a  remedy  for  the  potato  rot,^  Another  dis- 
covers a  worm  in  the  tops,  and  he  proclaims  to  his 
neighbors  and  the  world,  that  he  has  found  out  "  the 
^ause  of  the  potato  rot.* 

I  have  often  searched  for  worms  or  insects  in  the 
haulms  of  rotting  potatoes  without  being  able  to 
discover  any.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  mat- 
ter a  little,  the  two  last  seasons,  I  planted  potatoes 
on  atie  fourth  of  July,  and  dug  thein-on  eUction  day, 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, and  found  tnem  as  little  rotted  as  the  same  sort.*s 
on  the  same  soil,  that  were  planted  the  1st  of  April 
and  dug  early  in  September.  Still,  I  am  far  from 
jumping  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  advantage 
in  early  planting. 

The  farmer  or  the  horticulturist  examines  the 
^knot£*  on  the  branches  of  his  plum  trees;  he  de- 
tects an  insect,  and  immediately  proclaims  that  Hhc 
black  gum  on  plum  trees  is  caused  by  an  insecV^ — 
not  waiting  to  examine  very  closely  whether  the  in- 
sect was  really  the  cause  of  the  evil,  or  whether  the 
diseased  state  of  the  branch  merely  furnished  it  a 
congenial  home. 

One  of  your  correspondents  last  month  took  quite 
a  pump  into  theturf,  wh^  he  discovered  that  ^^per- 
mtting  the  grass  to  groto  around  Ike  roots  of  pear 
trees  wUi  prevent  thi  JLre-blighC*  —  because  trees 
thus  treated,  or  ill-treated,  have  not  been  subject  to 
the  blight  this  season:  forgetting  that  the  blight  has 
done  but  little  injury  the  present  year,  in  this  section 
of  country.  And  even  in  previous  seasons  many 
trees  and  plantations  of  trees,  under  a  high  state  of 
culture,  escaped  uninjured,  while  others  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  fell  a  prey  to  tho  blight.  On 
examining  my  young  pear  trees,  about  twenty  in 
number,  after  reading  the  communication  referred 
to,  I  found  that  the  only  one  aflfected  by  bli^rht  was 
the  last  one  in  the  row;  and  the  one  most  completely 
surrounded  with  "turf."  That  tree,  however,  may 
have  been  predisposed  to  the  disease;  or  its  position 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  favoring  the  attack. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  declared  that  soot  put 
around  the  roots  of  foreign  grapes  subject  to  mildew, 
was  a  sure  preventive  —  because  he  happened  to 
throw  the  soot  from  his  stove-pipe  around  a  young 
vine,  which  that  season  produced  a  ^rop  of  fine  fruit. 
The  next  year,  and  ever  after,  the  mildew  destroyed 
the  entire  crop  in  spite  of  the  soot. 

I  might  enlarge  and  show  the  injury  thus  done  to 
the  cause  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture;  but  a 
word  to  the  wise  will  suffice  for  tha  presenL  J.  V. 
—Monroe  Co.,  J^.  y.,  Oct.,  1849. 
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Thb  following  Report  of  the  Judges  on  the  Trial 
OF  Plows  near  Geneva,  in  August  last,  contains 
facts  and  suggestions  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
It  will  be  read  with  interest  by  farmers  and  plow 
manufacturers  generally — and  we  trust  ita  publication 
will  induce  f^irLllar  irials  in  this  and  other  sections 
of  Uie  country.  We  are  indebted  to  John  Dbla- 
FIELD,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Seneca  Co.  Agricultul- 
tural  Society,  for  tlie  Report : — 

3l>  the  President  and  Members  of  Dw  8m<ca  County  Agri' 
atUural  Society  : 

Gbntlbmbn  : — When  we  received  the  notice  of 
our  appointment,  to  act  as  Judges  at  "  The  Trial 
of  Piow8,**  in  Seneca  County,  we  felt  in  common 
v/ith  our  farming  community,  the  importance  of  the 
movement,  and  the  benefit  to  arise  from  a  careful 
and  judicious  accomplishment  of  the  purpose. 

As  practical  farmers,  accustomed  to  the  Plow  and 
its  use,  we  feel  justified  in  presenting  a  few  remarks, 
in  connection  with  1,he  matter  before  us,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  farmers,  and  the  mechanics  who* 
are  disposed  to  aid  us  in  the  pro})er  arrangement  of 
of  the  implements  we  need  in  our  vocation,  and 
more  especially  the  indispensable  -and  important  in- 
strument, the  Plow.  We  think  it  has  been  long 
cviieut  that  caprice  and  accidental  circumstances, 
have  given  rise  to  a  large  catalogue  ^f  Plows,  which, 
upon  trial,  havo  disappointed  the  hopes,  and  waited 
the  means  of  the  purchaser:  of  this  class  cf  plows, 
few  perhaps  have  been  constructed  by  makers,  hav- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  implement,  and 
but  little  of  the  skill  or  science  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  a  gooti  plow. 

There  seems  to  be  another  error,  also,  quite 
prevalent  among  plow-makers  generally — ^too  often 
adopted  by  our  farmers,  boding  evil  to  our  agricultu- 
ral success,  or  at  least,  to  a  thorough  and  proper  til- 
lage of  the  soil.  We  allude  to  the  frequent  attempts 
to  produce  plows,  which  shall,  by  turning  broad  fur- 
rows, work  over  two  acres  per  dav — ^g-amtn^  time  at 
the  expense  of  the  necessary  breaking  up,  and  essen- 
tial pulverizing  of  the  soil.*  Thus  farmers  are  tempted 
with  plows,  to  turn  furrow  slices  of  14  to  16  inches 
in  width,  while  the  depth  rarely  exceeds  6^  inches. 
We  will  not  deny  that  circumstances  meiy  exist 
when  a  broad  furrow  of  12  inches  and  more  in  width, 
may  be  useful;  but,  as  a  general  prrnciple,  greater 
depth  with  pulverization,  should  be  the  main  object 
of  the  plow-maker;  the  second  eflTort  being  to  over- 
come resistance  with  the  least  power. 

We  feel  strong  in  the  opinion,  that  large  mtlsses 
of  soil  turned  over  in  furrows  of  fourteen  inches 
wide,  by  six  inches  deep,  must  require  a  large  outlay 
of  subsequent  labor,  to  render  the  soil  friable,  and  In 
fit  condition  to  receive  manure  in  a  well  mixed  state. 
Neither  will  the  land  so  treated  be  in  a  state  to  afibrd 
thorough  nourishment  to  the  seed  deposited,  from  the 
manures  intended  for  it.  The  gain  of  time,  there- 
fore, in  rapid  plowing  by  broad  furrows,  may  be»  and 
oflimes  is,  an  expensive  system. 

Another  error  in  the  manufacture  of  Plows,  from 
which,  as  practical  farmers  we  are  called  upon  to 
suffer  inconvenience,  is,  the  imperfect  line  of  drad 
presented  to  our  teams,  not  only  because  this  line  is 
not  preserved  at  right  angles  with  the  shoulders  of 
our  horses,  but  also  because  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  beam  as  attached  to  the  iron  frame  of  the 
plow  body.     In  this  latter  arrangement  much  diffi- 


culty appears  to  eAist,  and  fancy  lias  too  much  sway. 
The  obliquity  of  the  beam  to  the  line  of  ihs  laiii- 
side  may  be  necessary  in  some  degree,  to  prodnce  a 
direct  line  of  draft  from  the  true  point  of  resistance: 
but,  as  practical  men,  we  have  reason  to  object  to 
the  too  frequent  need  of  shifting  our  guide  bolt^, 
and  the  use  of  other  expedients  to  accommodato 
the  erroneous  line  of  draft  adopted  by  the  makers. 
We  feel  well  assured  that  our  agricultural  mechan- 
ics are  abundantly  skillful,  and  possess  siiScIoat 
science  to  correct  this  inconvenience,  when  brought 
to  their  notice. 

When  we  consider  the  object  or  intent  of  the  plow, 
we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  it  is  to  porform  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  farmer  the  same  operation,  and  produce 
the  same  efi^cts  as  the  spade  in  the  haoJs  of  the 
gardener;  that  is,  to  turn  over  and  titorouglUtf  pul- 
verize or  break  up  the  soil.  Now  the  man  aiiJ  his 
spade,  acting  together,  is  a  most  complex  and  perfect 
tool,  but  the  time  is  yet  to  come  when  a  simple 
machine  shall  be  produced,  to  accomplish  with  equal 
excellence  the  same  results  as  the  man  and  the  spade. 
We  may' not  doubt,  however,  from  the  vast  improve- 
ments of  late  yeare»  that  such  machine  will  ii\  time 
be  constructed;  the  talent  and  science  of  our  agri> 
cultural  mechanics  fully  justify  such  expectations, 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  attention  of  farmers  to 
the  study  of  their  vocation,  will  act  as  a  stimilus 
to  the  innentor,  and  a  check  upon  hid  visionary 
attempts. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  now  present  a 
report  of  facts,  connected  with  the  trial  of  Plows — 
facts  which  oflcr  to  every  man  of  thought  and  obser- 
vation, much  matter  of  reflection.  On  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  the  30th  of  Augastt  1 849,  wo  readied 
the  ground  selected  for  the  trial  of  plows.  The 
field  presented  a  generally  uniform  appearance,  gently 
sloping  from  east  to  west;  the  soil  was  a  clay  loam, 
rather  tenacious,  as  is  most  of  the  wheat  land  of  the 
fertile  county  of  Seneca.  The  sod  was  of  Timothy, 
with  a  mixture  of  clover,  and  had  not  been  plowed 
for  several  years.  It  should  here  be  mentioned  and 
remembered  that,  since  the  month  ef  May  last,  but 
little  rain  had  fallen  in  this  section  of  country,  winch 
was  made  manifest  by  reference  to  a  meteorological 
table,  as  well  as  by  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Never- 
theless, as  the  soil  was  uniform  in  its  nature,  so  the 
resistance  ofiered  was  relatively  the  same  to  e^ch 
plow,  and  the  trial  was  alike  to  all,  and  under  like 
circumstances. 

A  stationary  power  had  been  well  placed,  midway 
between  the  eastern  and  western  extremes  of  a  plat 
of  ground,  150  feet  long;  a  traveller  or  guide  was 
prepared  to  bear  and  direct  the  rope^  in  order  that 
each  Plow  might  be  directed  with  precisimi.  Fur- 
rows had  been  previously  opened  six  inches  deep; 
the  plows  were  entered  on  the  Secretary's  books  in 
numerical  order,  and  called  to  the  trial  in  the  same 
order.  A  substantial  dynamometer  was  placed  io 
our  hands,  with  a  certificate  from  the  proper  officer, 
that  the  same  had  been  tested  %nd  proved  by  the 
State  standard  and  was  correct,  indicating  power  as 
high  as  one  thousand  pounds.  An  extent  of  ground 
was  carefully  surveyed  and  marked  into  spaces  of  SO 
by  300  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  plow  could  perform  the  work 
required. 

With  these  and  other  arrangements  our  duties 
were  comparatively  easy,  and  no  haste  or  hurry  was 
permitted.     We  continued  our  labors  through  two 
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saccessiTe  days,  strengthened  by  the  hope  and  belief 
that  wo  were  entering  upon  a  system  which|  if  con- 
tinued, from  year  to  year,  would  in  due  time  work  a 
large  and  positive  benefit.  The  following  table  gives 
a  full  and  particular  statement  of  the  trials — classi- 
fying the  implements  in  order,  from  the  lesser  to  the 
greater  power  required  to  overcome  the  resistance 
offered. 

BT  STATIOIIART  POWER. 

Depth  of  Furrow,  6  Ltehet^Width  of  Fiarrow,  12  Inches. 

1.  BurralFs  Wheel  Plow,  No.  2, 290  lb*. 

2.  Burmll's  Wheel  Plow.  No.  3, 295 

3.  Lamport  Iron  Beam,  from  Ovid, 340 

4.  BumUl't  Wheel  Plow,  No.  4, 345 

5.  Penn  Van  Plow 355 

6.  BurraJI's  Wheel  Plow,  No.  5, 356 

7.  Buck  Eye,  Iron  Beam, 372 

8.  Crone  Plow,  with  Cutter, 415 

9.  Burraira  Landside, :  427 

10.  Dundee  Plow 441 

11.  Burrall's  Landside,  No.  5,. 485 

12.  Crane  Plow,  with  Coulter, 493 

13.  Waterloo,  [withdrawn.] 

14.  Postern,  [not  regularly  entered.] 

BT  HORSB  PuWER. 

Dtpih  of  JFWroio,  7  htdiet—  Width  of  Fiarrow,  13  Inches. 

1.  Burrairs  Wheel  Plow,  No.  3, 489  lbs. 

2.  Penn  Yan  Plow, 493 

3.  Burrairs  WheelPlow,  No.  5, _ 511 

4.  Burrairs  WheelPlow,  No.  4j 519 

5.  Lamport  Iron  Beam,  from  Ovid, .520 

6.  Dundee  Plow, 5204 

7.  Burrall's  Landside,  No.  2, 524 

8.  Crane  Plow 533 

9.  Burrall's  Landside,  No.  5,.- 673 

The  trial  by  horses  having  been  made  on  the  second  day, 
several  owners  of  plows  entered  did  not  appear  In  time 

The  plowing  performed  by  the  several  Implements 
was  good  and  uniform^  evidencing  much  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  plowmen.  Understanding  that  the  chief 
object  of  of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  the  true  and 
reliable  estimate  of  the  power  necessary  for  good 
work,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  particularise 
the  work  of  any  one  plow;  all  were  good,  and  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  above  table  will  enable  every 
man  to  draw  right  conclusions  and  safe  estimates. 
Among  other  facts  presented  to  our  notice  were  two 
frames  of  the  Sheel-wheel  Plow,  which  had  been 
used  for  several  years.  They  were  worn  through 
the  mould-boards,  and  the  wheel  had  yielded  on  its 
margin,  being  the  substitute  for  a  landside;  on  ex- 
amination, the  journals,  or  points  of  the  axle  of  the 
wheels  were  sound  and  perfect. 

Having  witnessed  the  excitement  among  men  of 
science,  as  well  as  among  a  large  assembly  of  prac- 
tical farmers,  convened  on  this  occasion,  we  respect- 
fully urge  upon  the  farmers  of  this  State,  and  upon 
agricultural  mechanics,  frequent  meetings  and  inter- 
views upon  the  plan  of,  and  with  similar  objects  to, 
this  meeting  in  Seneca  County.  The  true  interests 
of  both  will  be  substantially  promoted,  and  science 
will  be  more  kindly  courted,  to  deepen  our  furrows, 
to  pulverize  our  soils,  and  thus  add  to  our  general 
prosperity. 

fi.  B.  KiRTLAND^  Rensselaer  Co., 
EuAB  Cost,  Oalts  Corners,  Ont.  Co., 
JoHir  Mali<ort,  Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co., 

Judges  of  Ike  TVio/  of  Plows. 
Saiurdayf  SepU  1,  1849. 

^^*^%^»0^^^^^^ 

Thk  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  a  free  country,  is 
the  highest  and  noblest  profession  in  which  man  can 
be  en^iged — as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  wealth. 


HEMLCX3S,  HEMLOCK  SOIL,  AND  TAN  AS  MANURE. 


BT   CKPH^S. 


■M^^^^^^X^k^^^k^- 


Hbmlock  seems  to  be  associated,  in  describing 
localities,  with  such  other  qualifiers  as  would  give 
to  the  novice  or  stranger  the  notion,  that  in  its  natu- 
ral state  it  has  neither  its  due  proportion  of  light  or 
heat,  or  that  it  is  usually  found  where  nature  cuts 
her  loveliest  pranks.  We  also  associate  with  it  the 
idea  of  sterility,  barrenness,  and  of  desolate  swamps.  ! 
But  in  all  this  we  mistake  and  far  underrate  one  or  i 
Heaven's  gifts,  and  one  of  earth's  ornaments.  Go  ; 
if  you  please  where  wild  nature  defies  competi- 
tion in  romantic  scenery,  and  you  will  find  it.  In 
the  park  it  is  indispensable,  and  for  the  ornamental 
hedge  its  bright  evergreen  leaves  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Its  timber  is  excellent  feed  for  the  iron  horse,  its 
lumber  is  valuable  for  the  builder,  the  bark  for  tho 
tanner — as  are  also  the  bark,  gum,  oil  and  bough  for 
the  physician. 

But  can  we  speak  thus  favorably  of  the  hemlock 
soil  1  I  think  if  we  look  to  the  pioneer  for  nn 
answer,  it  will  be  a  prompt  and  decided  no.  It 
seems  to  be  rather  an  uphill  business  to  commence 
making  a  farm  of  land  covered  with  homlock.  It  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  the  pioneer,  after 
taking  a  hemlock  sweat  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  gets 
discouraged,  or  gets  the  western  fevcTf  sells  out  at  a 
loss,  ana  goes  west.  His  successor,  having  come 
from  the  worn  out  lands  of  the  east,  takes  hold  with 
high  hopes,  and  is  determined  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  he  has  made  a  good  bargain.  His  first  crop  is 
not  first  rate,  the  second  is  better,  the  third  is  still  an 
improvement,  and  in  a  few  years  we  find  his  name 
is  registered  among  the*  competitors  for  premium 
crops.  Although  this  is  but  a  fancy  sketch,  yet  is  a 
true  picture  of  thousands  of  cases  in  our  country. 
Hemlock  muck,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  tanning  pro- 
cess, by  its  miserly  astringency,  absorbs  and  holds 
the  getne  of  the  soil,  (which  is  the  nutrimetit  of  the 
plautf)  for  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  years;  after  which 
nemlock  land  may  be  considered  good.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  while  to  wait;  and  if  any 
of  your  scientific  writers  will  tell  us  of  a  shorter 
way  to  come  at  the  availability  of  hemlock  soil  they 
will  do  a  great  public  favor. 

In  the  last  number  of  tho  Farmer,  page  244,  on 
the  culture  of  the  plum,  spent  tan-bark  is  highly 
recommended  for  mulching.  In  Cole's  American 
Fruit  Book,  page  224,  Messrs.  A.  D.  Williams  && 
SoK,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  are  quoted  as  having  made 
very  successful  use  of  spent  tan-bark  in  invigorating 
old  and  decaying  cherry  trees  and  improving  young 
ones.  Although  the  application  was  a  decided  benefit 
to  the  cherry  trees,  yet  the  writer  gives  us  a  caution, 
and  recommends  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  on 
account  of  the  injurious  effects  of  tan  on  vegetation. 
I  think  if  the  tan  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  animal 
matter  there  will  be  no  risk;  but  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  a  slow  but  valuable  manuve.  And  as 
hinted  above  in  reference  to  hqpalock  soils,  if  some 
application  could  be  made  to  hasten  the  decay  of  tan, 
it  might  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  manure.  Hin- 
mammUey  A*.  F.,  Oct.,  1849. 


It  should  be  a  fixed  principle  never  to  suffer  the 
soil  to  deteriorate;  for,  as  it  costs  as  much  to  cultivate 
a  soil  producing  only  half  a  crop  as  a  full  one,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  cultivator 
to  keep  his  land  always^n  ago<^  state. 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED  AT  THE  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIB, 

Held  at  Sjrracuso,  September,  1849. 

[CotUhtued  from  October  number ^  page  233.] 


FARM.  IMPLEMENTS. 

i;e8t  form  wagon,  D.  W.  Sccly,  Carlisle,  dip.  and  $5. 
M.irro\y.  A.  H.  Fitch,  Liv.  Co.,  dip.  nnd  3. 
Corn  CuliiTOtor,  Jeremiati  Fink,  Lysander,  dip.  and  3. 
Fanning  Mill,  Jacob  Clapper,  Fart  Plain,  dip.  nnd  5. 
Corn  Smik  Cutler,  J.  C.  Rich,  Penficld,  Mon.  Co.,  dip.  &5. 
Straw  Cutler,  J.  C.  Rich,  Penfield,  dip  and  3. 
Com  and  Cob  Crusher,  for  power,  H.  L.  Emery,  dip.  &  5. 
Clo\cr  Machine,  Rapolje  &.Brign,  Rochester,  dip.  and  5. 
Ox  Curt,  Paris  Barber,  Homer,  Cort.  Co.,  dip.  and  3. 
Horse  Rake,  R.  H.  Chase,  Me.,  dip.  and  2. 
Ox  Yoke,  GiJeon  Hotchkis,  Windsor,  dip.  and  2. 

Carriage  Harness,  Moses  Cherry..  Utica,  dip.  and  3. 

Saddh",  B.  Suit,  Chenango,  dip.  and  2. 

Dozen  Axes,  D.  R.  Barton,  Rochester,  medal  and  2. 

Churn,  E.  K.  Dix,  Vernon,  Onei.  Co.,  dip.  and  2. 

Cheese  PreBs,  Potter's  Patent,  L.  Raymond,  O.,  dip  &  2. 

Grain  Cradle,  Charles  Clow,  Port  Byron,  dip.  nnd  2. 

Six  Hand  Rakes,  H.  L.  Emery,  Albany,  dip.  and  2. 

Six  Hay  Forks.  J,  Van  Orman  &  Co.,  Vt,  dip.  and  2. 

Six  Grass  Scythes,  (Dunn's,)  H.  C.  White,  Agent,  Mo- 
hawk, dip.  and  2. 

Six  Cradlo  Scythes,  Rapalje  &  Briggs,  dip.  and  2. 

Six  Manure  Forks,  ( Patridge's, )  RapoUe  &  Briggs,  dip  A&2. 

Hay  Rigging,  J.  M.  Ranson,  Onon.  Co..  dip.  and  2. 

Six  dozen  CWn  Brooms,  G.  W.  J.  Brownson,  dip.  and  2. 

Saddle  exhibited,  of  superior  finish  and  workmanship,  R. 
T.  Norgrove,  Syracuse,  silver  medal  and  diploma. 

14  dozen  [Patridge's]  Potato  Hooks.Rapalje  dc  Briggs,  dip. 

Refrigerator,  Rapalje  &.  Briggs.  Transactions. 

Honiculturnl  Tool  Chest anJTools,  Rapalje  &  Briggs,  dip. 

Wooden  Scoop,  Rapalje  &  Briggs,  Trans. 

Six  Ox  Bows,         do.  do.        Trons. 

Three  Clark's  C  S  Hoes,  H.  H.  Bnbcock,  Otsego  Co.,  dip. 

Fence  Cap  Auger,  J.  P.  Hilclicock,  Cort.  Co.,  dip. 

Sausage  Meat  Cutter,  Burdick  &.  Cushing,Gien^B  I<ull8,dip. 

Com  and  Cob  Crusher,  Butterlield  &  Greenninn,Utica.dip. 

ii    Horse  Power  for  general  purposes,  L.  B.  Benton,  Penn 
V         Yan,  dip.  and  5. 

Iron  Horse  Power,  H.  E.  Smith  Fowlenrille,  dip. 
Threshing  Machine,  B.  G.  H.  Hathaway,  Starkey,  Yates 

Co.,  dip.  &  10. 
Seed  and  Corn  Planter,  for  hand  or  horse  power,  [H.  L. 

Emery's]  Rapalje  &l  Brigxs,  dip.  and  3. 
^orn  Planter,  [Rachelder'sJ  Rapalje  &l  Briggs,  dip. 
Wheat  Drill,  Aaron  Palmer,  Brockport,  dip. 
Whent  Drill  [c«)mbiningn  new  principle,]  D.  W.  Teoman, 

Cairo,  Greene  Co.,  dip. 
Grain  Drill,  with  apparatus  for  manure,  P.  Seymour,  East 

BloomBeid,  dip. 
Grain  Drill  and  Corn  Planter,  of  high  merit,  J.  Atkins, 

Brockport.  dip. 
Broad  Cast  Sower,  Silas  S.  Sage,  Windsor,  dip. 
Wheat  Cuttivntor,  D.  B.  Rodgers.  Seneca  Falls,  dip. 
Portable  Saw  Mill,  11.  L.  Emery,  dip. 
Corn  Shoilers,  horse  power,  [Smith's]  H.  L.  Emery,  dip. 
Corn  Sbellor,  hand  power,  D.  W.  Harris,  Yorkshire,  dip^ 
Southern  Com  Sheller,  Rapalje  &  Briggs,  dip. 
Vegetable  Cutter,  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  Boeton,  pre- 
sented by  Emery  and  Rapalje  6i,  Briggs,  dtp. 
Best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, Rapalje  &  Briggs,  dip.  and  20. 
Best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  a^cultural  imple- 
ments manu&ciured  in  the  State  by  exhibitor,  E.  J.  Bur- 
rell,  Geneva,  dip.  and  20. 
The  collection  of  implements  by  H.  L.  Emery,  though  not 
the  moat  numerous,  are  recommended  to  the  Society  as 
worthy  of  special  notice  for  their  excellent  quality  and 
superior  finish,  dip. 
Horse  Power  of  G.  S.  Berber,  Lyons,  entitled  to  special 

notice. 
Best  Groin  Reaper  for  generol  purposes,  E.  J.  fiurrell,  dip. 
C.  H.  M'Cormick's  Virginia  Reaper,  very  highly  recom- 
mended for  lar^e  farmers,  dip. 
Ketchum's  Mowing  Machine,   fhaving  received  the  first 
premium  before  J  cerfificaie. 


PLOWING    MATCH. 

1st  Premium,  E.  davis,  Watertown,  $10;  2d,  W.  G. 
Brainerd,  Rome,  8;  3d,  Samuel  Phillips,  Onondaga,  5;  4tii, 
H.  D.  Preston,  Elbridge,  trans. 

Transactions  wore  also  awarded  to  the  following  compeU- 
tors: — Samuel  Lyderman,  Geneva;  Enoch  Marks,  rairmont; 
O.  Howland,  Cayuga;  Thomas  Miller,  Homer;  J.  F,  Moshor, 
Clay;  Wm.  Miller,  Onondaga:  Robert  Taylor,  Skaneatelea; 
Thomas  Mix,  Auburn;  N.  Kniffin.  Scipio:  Jolin  Baker, 
Parish;  J.  Potter,  Onondaga  Hill;  I.  T.  Hill,  l^nox;  Wm. 
Homing,  Onondaga;  John  Morris  Onondaga. 

BUTTER. 

Best  lot  from  5  cows  in  30  sucoessive  days, -Nelson  Von  Nets, 

Mayville,  Chau.  Co.,  $25. 
2d,  John  Holbert,  Chemung,  15. 
Best  25  lbs.  made  in  June,  John  Shattuck,  Norwich,  10. 
2d,  John  F.  Clark,  Onondaga,  5. 
3d,  Abram  Adams,  Preble^  Cort.  Co.,  trans. 
Best  50  lbs.  made  at  any  time,  Horace  Clapp,  Turin,  15. 
2d,  John  Holbert,  Chemung,  10. 
3d,  John  Shattuck,  Norwich,  5. 
4tk,  Noah  Hitchcock,  jr.,  Homer,  Cort.  Co.,  trans. 

Ohrh  under  tutenty^ome  yeare  of  age. 

Best,  Miss  Bard  well,  [14  years  of  age,]  Otisco,  silver  cup. 
2d,  Miss  Susannah  Van  Ne«s,  [13  years  of  fq;e,]  Mayville, 

Chau.  Co.,  pair  of  silver  butter  knives. 
3d,  Miss  M.  E.  Hopkins,  Cortland viile,  sot  teaspoons. 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  one  year  old  aud  otvr.— A  lot  of  Cheese  de»i>;nr«l 
for  exhibitionn  under  this  head  was  shipped  from  Buf!a!o 
and  taken  to  Albany,  and  wos  not  retumea  before  the  clos') 
of  the  Fair:  belonged  to  George  A.  Moore,  of  BuflUlo. 

Less  than  one  year  o/</.— Best  100  lbs.  R.  D.  Brown,  Fair- 
field, $15.  2d,  P.  Carter.  Lysander,  10.  3d,  Samuel  Math- 
ews, Litchfield,  5.     4th,  James  P.  Hitchcock,  Truxton,  trans. 

Dolph  6c  Barber.  Richmond,  Ashtabula  Co..  Ohio,  sam- 
ple of  **  English  Dairy,"  Cheese;  12  cheese,  very  fine,  cal- 
culated for  warm  climates,  from  800  cows,  dip. 

SUGAR. 

Best  25  lbs.,  Peter  Mitchell,  Meredith,  Delaware,  $10. 
2d,  Chorlos  W.  Taylor,  Cortland  Co.,  5.  3d,  Luotan  Shep- 
ard,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  Co.,  3.  4th,  E.  A.  IHx,  Vei^ 
non,  Onondaga  Oo.f  trans. 

HONEY. 

Best  20  lbs,  of  honey,  Aaron  Goodwin,  Brownville,  $5. 

BEE-HIVES. 

Dvgdall's  Patent  Moth  Proof  Boe  Hive,  Thomas  McClin- 
tock,  dip. 

SILK. 

Best  Reeled  Silk,  [name  not  ascertained,]  dip.  and  $5. 

2d,  N.  M.  Coburn,  Stockbridge,  MadisoirCo.,  3. 
Best  Sewing  Silk,  Jeffery  Hutchinson,  Riverheisd,  L.  I.,  8. 

2d;  Parmelb  Sta.its,  Bufialo,  5.   3d,  N.  M.  Coburn,  Stock- 

bndge,  trans. 
Cocoons,  but  one  lot  exhibited,  and  not  of  sufiicient  merit 

to  receive  a  jwemium. 

FLOWERS. 

ProfeMsUmal  List, — ^Greatest  variety,  &c.,  of  flowers,  Janaa 
Wilson,  Albany,  ft5.     Of  Dahlias,  same,  5. 

Best  24  Dissimilar  Blooms,  Wm.  Newoomb.  Pittstown,  3. 

Greatest  variety  of  Roses,  Ellwanger  &  Baxry,  5. 

Best  24  Dissimilar  Blooms,  James  Wilson,  3. 
10  vorieiies  of  Phloxes,  Ellwanger  Sl  Barry,  Rocheatar,  3. 
Seedling  Phlox.  Jomes  Wilson,  2. 

Greatest  variety  of  Verbenas,  J.  Wilson,  3. 

Best  12  varieties  of  Verbenas,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  2. 
Seedling  Verbena,  J.  Wilson,  2. 
Collection  of  German  Asters,  Wm.  Newcomh,  2. 
and  greatest  variety  oi  Pansies,  Ellwanger  &,  Borrv,  3. 

Amateur  List, — Greatest  variety  of  flowers,  Mrs.  £.  T.  Mar- 
tin, WUlow  Brook,  sUver  medal.  Of  Duhlias,  M.  WaUa, 
Jamaica,  silver  medal. 

Best  12  dissimilar  blooms,  Mrs.  W.  Newcomb,  3. 

Greatest  variety  of  Roses,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Morgan,  Aurora,  med. 

Best  12  Dissimilar  Blooms,  Mrs.  David  Thomas,  3. 
6  varieties  of  Phloxes,  Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin,  3. 

Greatest  variety  of  Verbenas,  do.  3. 

Best  Seedling  Veri)eiia,  Mrs.  Prof.  Jackson,  Sclienoctady,  2. 
12  varieties  of  Verbenas,  Miss  L.  G.  Whitney,  Rochester,*^ 
Collection  German  Asters,  A.  Le  Cotelaux,  BuAiiio,  2. 
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and  greatest  variety  Pannes.  Dr.  A.  Thompson,  Aurora,  3. 
12  vorietsAtf  Pansies,  Dr.  H.  Wendellf  Albany,  2. 
GertertU  List  open  to  all  competitnrs, '^  Bett  collection  of 

Green  House  Plants,  Ellwonger  Sl  Barry,  silvermedal. 
Best  Floral  Design,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Sedgwick,  Syracuse,  medal. 

2d,  Mrs.  W.  I^wcomh,  3. 
Br>8t  Floral  Ornament.  Mrs.  Prot  Jackson,  silver  medaL    2d, 

Mra.  E.  T.  T.- Martin,  3. 
Bent   Hand  Boquet,  flat,  James  Wilson,  Albany,  3.     2d, 

Herman  Wendell,  2. 
Best  Hand  Boquet,  round,  J.  Wilson,  3.    2d,  Mrs.  White,  2. 
Host  Basket  Boquet,  with  handle,  Dt.  A.  Thompson,  3. 
For  the  most  beautifully  arranged  Basket  of  Flowers,  Dr. 

H.  Wendell,  Albwiy,  dip. 
To  A  iirora  Horticultural  Society  for  best  exhibition,  Hovey's 
Colored  Fruits. 

FRUIT. 
Apples. — Greatest  and  best  varietv,  Benjamin  Hodge,  Buf- 
falo, Dip.  and  Hovey's  Cokwed  mits.      2d,  A.  Bryant, 
BiiflTnlo,  $5. 

Best  12  varieties  table  i^plea,  B.  Hodge,  5.  2d,  A.  Bry- 
ant, trans,  and  2. 

Best  6  winter  applec,  B.  Hodge,  3.  2d,  A.  Bryant,  trans, 
and  2. 

/V«r#. — Greatest  number  of  varieties  of  good  pears,  John 
Mone,  Cnvuga  Bridge,  Dip.  and  Hovey's  Colored  Fruits. 
2d,  B.  Hodge.  5.    3d,  J.  W,  P.  Allen,  Oswego,  trans. 

Best  collection  of  fint-rete  autumn  pears,  John  Morse,  dip. 
and  5.    2d,  J.  W.  P.  Allen,  trans,  and  2. 

Best  collection  oi  newly  introduced  pears.  Dr.  H.  Wen- 
dell, Dip.  and  Hovey's  Colored  Fruits. 

Peaches. — Best  12  varietiss,  John  Morse,  dip.  and  5.  2d, 
J.  M.  Whitney.  2. 

Best  6  varieties,  BUwanger  6l  Barry,  3.  2d,  H.  G.  Dick- 
inson, Lyons,  2. 

Best  12  Peaches,  B.  R.  Norton.  Syracuse,  [Crawford's 
Early,]  2.    2d,  Abrata  Vail,  Waterloo,  trans. 

Phtm.u — Best  collection  31  varieties,  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  dip. 
and  5.    2d,  fifty  varieties,  Isaac  DenniMn,  Albany,  3. 
Best  6  var.  Ell wanrer  U  Barry,  3.    2d,  C.  S.  Wilson.  2. 
Best  1-S  plums,  choice  varieties,  R.  Woolworth,  Syracuse, 
2.    2d,  H.  G.  Dickin.<ion,  trans. 

iVecrorm^f.— Best  and  greatest  number,  John  C.  Hastings, 
Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  3. 

C7rcp«».— Best  and  most  extensive  varieties  native  grapes 
grown  in  open  air;  John  C.  Hastings,  Clinton,  5.  2d,  Dan- 
iel Ayers,  Amsterdam,  2.     , 

Best  three  varieties  grown  under  glass,  W.  R.  Coppock, 
Buffalo,  5.    2d,  John  C.  Hastings,  Clinton,  2. 

Best  dish  of  native  grapes,  (Isabella,)  Rufos  Cossett, 
Onondaga,  trans. 

Disc.  Best  grown  and  matured  specimens.  [Muscat  and 
Black  Hamburg,]  -»—  Downing's  and  Am.  Fruit  Cult. 

Three  specimens  of  grapes,  Joseph  E.  Bfoomfield,  Mexico, 
Oswego  CO..  American  Fruit  Coltnrist. 

Two  bottles  of  white  and  nd  champaigne  wine,  B.  Poppe, 
Syracuse,  Downing. 

Specimen  of  port  wine  from  native  grapes,  Charles  A. 
Peaoody,  Columbus,  Georgia,  diploma. 

Melons. — Best  specimens  of  water  melons,  H.  N.  Lang- 
worthy,  Rochester,  $3. 
Best  specimens  mosfc-melons,  H.  N.  Langworthy,  3. 
QimiCM.— Best  12  Quinces,  E%ranger  &  Barry,  3.    2d, 
Lewis  Eaton,  Buflalo,  2. 

FOREIGN   FRUITS. 

il0o/e«.~Best  exhibition  of  apples,  E.  Harkness,  Peoria, 
III..  Dip.  and  Trans.  2d.  James  Daugall,  Amheratbui^h, 
C.  W.,  Ampriean  Fruit  Culturist. 

/W«.— Best  exhibition,  F.  R.  Elliott.  CleveUndj  Ohio, 
dip.  and  trans.    2d,  Jnmes  Dougall.  C.  W..  Am.  Fruit  Cult. 

Grapes. — Best  exhibition,  James  Dougall,  dip.  and  trans. 

Disc,  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennieott,  Elm  Grove,  III.,  for  a  fine  exhi- 
bition of  western  apples,  Downing's  Fruits. 

Mr.  Overman,  Canton,  Illinois,  for  a  fine  display  of  apples, 
Downing's  Fruits.  And  same  for  an  exhibition  of  pears, 
^raerican  Fruit  Culturist. 

F.  R.  Rlliott.  Ohio,  fine  displa]^  new  western  apples,  F.  Cul. 

J.  Gallup,  Cleveland,  fine  exhibition  fruit.  Downing. 

J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.,  fine  exhibition  of  appfos.  Am. 
Fruit  Culturist. 
A  full  list  of  the  varieties  exhibited  will  be  given  hereafter. 

VEGETABLES. 

Beit  12  earrots,  C.  F.  Crosman,  Rochester,  $3. 
12  table  beets,  do.  2. 


12  onions,  N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  Wayne  oo.,  3. 

12  Tomatoes,  C.  F.  Crosman,  3. 

3  heads  of  cabbage,  N.  Culver,  3. 

12  sweet  potatoes,  do.         3. 

2  purple  esg  plants,  C.  F.  Crosman,  3. 

half  peck  Lmia  beans,  Jason  W.  Seward,  Rochester,  3. 

bunch  double  panley,  C,  F.  Crosman,  3. 

three  squashes.  do.  3. 

largest  pumpkin,  H.  N.  Langworthy,  Rochester,  3. 
Best  12  ears  of  seed  com,  N.  Culver,  3. 

seedling  potato,  Hamilton  Momson,  Montgomery,  3. 

and  greatest  variety  of  vegeubles  raised  by  exhibiior,  C. 
F.  Crosman,  5. 
Disc.,  half  peck  Lima  beans,  J.  P.  Fogg,  Rochester.  3. 
Three  squashes,  Lewis  Eaton,  Bufialo,  2. 

do.  C.  F.  Crosman,  2. 

Large  pumpkin,  N.  Culver,  2. 
Sweet  corn,  C.  F.  Crosman,  2. 
Table  potatees,  Richard  Cheney  Syracuse.  2. 
Seedling  potatoes,  Luraan  Shepard,  Skaneateles,  3. 

GRAIN,  FLOUR  AND  WOOL. 
Best  sample  of  winter  wheat,  one  barrel,  (white  Bluo- 
stem,)  Timothy  Judson,  Portland,  Chau.  oo.,  $5. 
Second,  Haix^Iton  Murray,  Oswego,  3. 
Best  sample  oaits,  one  barrel,  E.  R.  Dix,  Vernon,  5. 
Beat  barrel  fiour.  Oviati  Sc  Stone,  Rochester,  diploma. 
Second,  Wm.  H.  Hanford,  Honeoye  Falls,  transactions. 
Best  fleece  tine  wool,  J.  G.  Screan,  Washingtcm,  Pa.,  dip. 
John  Holbert,  Chemung,  two  butter  firkins,  dip.  6c  trans. 

[We  omit  non-enumerated  articles,  and  fancy  and  needle 
work,  dec.,  for  want  of  space. — Eu.] 

XT'  It  i>  not  improbable  that  inaccuracies  have  occr.rreJ 
in  the  names  of  persons  in  tho  foregoing  list,  which  hns 
been  copied  from  entries  in  the  Secretary's  books.  It  is  ro- 
questod  that  all  errors  discovered  be  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Society  without  delay,  that  they  may  be  cor- 
rected before  the  final  publication  of  the  awards  in  tho 
Transactions  of  the  Society. 

All  information  in  relation  to  premiums  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  who  will  give  prompt  attention  to  all 
inquiries.  B.  P.  JOHNSOiN, 

Ag,  RdomSf  BepLf  1849.  Secrslary, 

OZBN  Vs.   HOBSE& 


Edward  Stabler,  Esq.,  of  Montgomery  county, 
Maryland,  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Plow,  Loom  and 
Anmly  that  in  1822  or  '23  he  commenced  the  substi- 
tution of  oxen  for  horses  on  his  farm.  He  began  in 
midsummer  to  break  up  a  field  for  wheat.  For  a  day 
or  two  the  oxen  suflbred  greatly  with  the  heat,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  but  by  rising  early,  and  resting 
two  or  three  hours  at  noon,  and  feeding  on  dry  foo(^ 
he  was  able  to  plow  nearly  as  much  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen  as  with  a  pair  of  horses,  and  the  work  was  quite 
as  well  done.  The  horses  consumed  about  one  bushel 
of  grain  per  day  and  the  oxen  none.  He  foimd  the 
result,  after  a  thorough  trial,  so  much  in  favor  of 
oxen,  that  be  has  ever  since  continued  their  use. 
For  many  years  there  was  not  a  furrow  plowed  on 
his  farm  except  by  oxen.  He  observes  that  oxen,  if 
properly  broken,  quite  as  readily,  if  not  more  so, 
take  to  and  keep  the  furrow,  as  horses.  His  rule  is 
to  keep  two  yoke  of  oxen  on  tho  farm  to  one  pair  of 
horses.  He  well  remarks,  that — "  to  jud^e  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  ox,  by  tiie  badly-used,  houseless, 
over-tasked,  and  half-fed  animals  we  sometimes  see 
in  the  yoke,  is  doing  him  great  injustice.  Treat  the 
horse  in  the  same  unfeeling  manner,  and  where  would 
be  his  high  mettle  and  noble  spirit?  Ho  would 
speedily  arrive  at  a  preinature  old  age^  valuless  to 
his  owner,  and  a  cast-ofT  to  feed  the  carrion  crows. 
That  the  ox  can  better  stand  this  harsh  usage,  is 
certainly  no  valid  or  sufficient  reason,  that  he  should 
be  subjected  to  it.  Use  him  with  equal  care  and  hu- 
manity, and  he  will  just  as  certainly,  and  with  moro 
profit,  repay  it  to  his  owner." — Cultivator. 
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Tn  offering  the  aecompanjiDe  ptac 
and  commodious  country  boaac,  Jaa  n 
ctaiiD  lo  originality  in  all  particular!,  although  I  do 
not  know  of  one  exactly   like  unto  it  ever  Qaving 
been  pabllshed  or  built. 

The  elevation  and  eroond  plan  marked  No.  1, 
comprtEe  tbe  house  ai  I  myself  prefer  it. 

1  will  confine  myself  to  tho  elevation  and  ground 
plan  No.  I.  It  is  partical&rly  designeJ  to  point 
either  north  or  west,  and  should,  if  poesiblp,  be 
placed  upon  a  slight  rise  of  ground  from  the  adjoin- 
ing public  highway  or  Eurrounding  grounds. 

The  value  of  land  in  the  country,  as  compared 
with  the  dieadvantageB  of  batements  for  kitchens, 
etc.,  should  not  receive  a  thought;  and  while  thia 
plan  may  be  said  to  cover  a  large  area  of  ground,  I 
trust  to  be  able  to  show  that  it  can  be  built  for  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  money  than  any  plan  of 
equal  convenience,  room  and  characlcr  yet  published. 
A  free  circulation  of  air,  connected  with  large  and 
convenient  rooms,  are  material  points,  and  in  this 
they  may  be  had.  The  sizo  of  cellar  may  be  accord- 
ing to  the  nishcs  of  the  builder,  but  my  estimate 
and  plan  is  for  a  cellar  only  under  the  wing  in  which 
is  the  kitchen,  that  being  of  size  aufGcient  to  hold 
all  vegetable^,  he.,  that  wilt  be  required  for  the  con- 
tumptiOD  of  a  large  family.     Vegetables  for  atock 


should,  for  easy  access  in  feeding,  as  well  as  the 
injurious  eS^te  sometimes  raautting  from  a  too  large 
quantity  stowed  in  the  bouse  cellar,  always  be  con- 
fined to  the  barn  cellar. 

The  main  house  is  34  by  32  feet,  with  18  feet 
poets,  and  having  a  porch  7  feet  wide  in  front,  sap- 
ported  with  brackets.  The  wings  are  each  16  by  40 
with  1 1  feet  posts,  and  falling  hack  13  foel  from  the 
front  of  the  main  bullAng.  Of  the  lirst  story  front, 
the  main  building  has  a  single  panel  door,  and  one 
large  window,  opening  each  way  inside  upon  binges. 
Ths  wings  have  each  an  oriel  or  bay  window,  pro- 

fecting  one  fool,  and  having  the  center  lights  of  glass 
lung  upon  hingc:^  to  open  inside.  Tite  second  stnry 
front,  the  two  window)^  like  tbe  one  below,  are  divi- 
ded by  a  heavy  style,  and  open  inside.  Tbe  covering, 
as  indicated  in  the  elevation,  is  to  be  of  inch  ^ue 
boards  that  have  been  run  through  a-planing  machine, 
and  cut  to  a  width  and  thickness.  These  battened 
with  hair  inch  stufTthree  inches  wide.  As  the  lower 
alory  of  the  main  building,  as  well  as  the  wings,  are 
all  designed  to  be  II  feet  high  in  the  clear,  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  best  length  of  boards  will  be  13  feet, 
as  they  will  allow  of  no  waste. 

The  estimate  of  cost  here  given  is  for  plain  but 
good  work.  No  mouldings,  turnings  or  carvings,  aa 
all  such  only  add  to  tho  i^r  of  the  housewife  in 


keeping  them  clean,  and  are  really  no  ornament,  as 
taken  in  keeping  with  other  articles  usually  accom- 
panying the  country. 

The  iire  place  in  the  parlor  is  designed  to  be  car- 
ried to  a  level  with  the  chamber  floor,  and  then  car- 
ried horizontally  along  the  side  of  -wall  until  it 
reaches  the  partition  of  chambers,  when  it  may  rise 
diagonally  to  the  center.  Some  may  prefer  a  sheet 
iron  flue,  which  could,  like  a  stove  pipe,  be  removed 
from  the  chamber  during  the  summer  months.  In 
the  elevation  No.  2  the  chimney  rises  direct.  Some 
may  prefer  that,  as  tending  to  break  the  uniformity, 
which  by  the  way,  seems  among  architects  of  Uie 
present  day  to  be  more  the  intention  in  their  designs, 
than  to  give  positions  suited  to  the  real  wants  of 
daily  life. 

That  my  estimates  of  costs  are  correct,  I  can  only 
say  that  they  are  such  as  I  have  contracted  in  build- 
ing this  house,  (plan  No.  1,)  and  are  therefore  reality 
and  not  fiction  or  supposition. 

Permit  me  now  to  take  you  through  the  rooms, 
entering,  as  we  should,  at  the  main  or  front  entrance. 
First,  we  have  a  hall  8  feet  wide,  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  main  house.  From  this  hall,  13  feet 
from  the  rear,  commence  the  stairs,  ascending  8  feet, 
to  a  platform  of  4  feet  wide,  where  they  turn,  and 
again  rise  to  the  chambers.  Upon  our  left,  as  we 
enter  the  hall,  is  first  the  parlor,  16  by  18  feet,  and 
next  adjoining  it  the  dining  room,  16  by  14.  Open- 
ing from  Uii",  we  have  the  front  of  wing,  16  bv  16^  a 
large  bed  room;  and  from  this,  as  also  from  the  din- 
ing room,  are  doors  to  kitchen,  1 4  by  16;  a  fire  place 
in  both  bed  room  and  kitchen,  and  connected  with 
that  in  the  latter,  should  always  be  built  a  brick  oven. 
The  dining  room  may  be  warmed  by  a  stove,  grate, 
or  fire  place,  and  may  be  carried  to  the  chimney  from 
the  kitchen,  or  a  hot  air  drum  may  be  placed  in  the 
chamber  overhead,  and  the  heat  pass.that  way,  and 
so  conduct  on  to  ihe  chimney  in  the  center  of  the 


main  house.  The  pantry  is  shown  from  the  kitchen, 
the  cellar  stairs,  and  also  a  small  room  for  servants; 
or  where  no  servants  are  kept,  the  latter  may  be  left 
for  a  wood  house. 

The  conservatory  or  green  house  in  rear  of  the 
dining  room  may*  or  may  not  be  constructed,  as  taste 
and  means  indicate;  if  it  is,  the  window  should  be 
built  the  same  as  that  in  front.  This  dining  room 
and  parlor  are  separated  by  folding  doors  upon  hinges; 
as  not  often  expected  to  be  wanted,  and  as  costing 
less  than  when  constructed  to  roll  or  slide,  the  latter 
is,  of  course  preferable.  The  cellar  is  designed  to 
be  7  feet  deep,  and  the  whole  house  to  stand  18 
inches  from  the  ground. 

A  closet  is  seen  by  side  of  chimney  in  kitchen, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  designed  for  kettles,  etc., 
and  the  upper  for  crockery  or  china  closet.  The 
closet  opening  into  the  bed  room  I  think  should  con- 
tain a  bath  tub,  and  be  so  arranged  that,  warm  or  cold 
water  could  be  received  from  the  kitchen.  Ward- 
robes, separately  built,  and  placed  each  side  of  the 
bay  window  would  be  suited  to  the  room. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  hall.  On  the  right, 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  we  enter  the  library, 
12  by  16  feet,  having  a  fire  place  and  a  closet,  as 
seen  in  the  plan.  In  the  rear  of  this,  is  again  a  bed 
room,  10  by  16,  opening  from  the  hall,  and  also  with 
a  fire  place  and  closet.  The  rear  of  this  I  would 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a  continuous 
pajtition;  and  in  large  families,  where  much  help  is 
kept,  a  door  should  open  from  the  outside  into  a  small 
hail,  4  by  4,  as  shown,  and  then  a  bed  room  8  by  12; 
and  affain  two  bed  rooms  8  by  8.  These  furnish 
suitable  rooms  for  farm  laborers,  and  save  the  travel 
and  dirt  through  the  main  hall,  and  so  up  stairs. 
The  same  also  of  the  bed  room  for  servants,  in  rear 
of  kitchen.  It  is  near  their  work,  and  no  excuse 
can  be  offered  to  pass  through  any  rooms,  except  to 
sweep  them,  Uc*    The  bed  room  in  rear  of  library 
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is  so  distant  from  all  others,  and  having  a  fire  place, 
as  to  render  it  suited  to  sickness.  If  desired,  a  pas- 
sage^ way  may  be  made  through  the  closet,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  library. 

For  large  dairies,  I  would  construct  the  rear  rooms, 
heretofore  mentioned  for  farm  laborer's  bed  rooms, 
as  shown  in  the  rough  plan  accompanying,  marked  B. 
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KSTIMATB  or  COST. 

1,000  feet  hewed  limber,  at  2c, |20  00 

4,134    "    inch  pine  boards  planed,  lOic, 44  65 

4,100    "    roof  boords,  at  7c., 28  70 

1,200     *'     i  inch  for  battings, 12  60 

500    "    li  inch,  second  dear,  at  13c», 6  50 

200    "    14    "  "  say, 3  00 

182    "    U    "    for  water  table, 175 

21.000  ahinglesat  $2,50, 52  50 

968  feet,  or  66  pieces  4  by  4  scantling,  11  feet  long; 
320  feet,  or  24  pieces,  10  feet  long;  171  feet,  or  8 
pieces,  16  feet  long;  168  feet,  3  by  4. 14  feet  long; 
576  feet,  or  32  pieces,  2  by  4,  18  feet  long;  880 
feet,  or  80  pieces,  2  by  4,  11  feet  long;  176  feet, 
or  16  pieces,  2  by  4,  .11  feet  long;  184  feet,  2  by  4, 
lon^  ns  possible:  118  joists,  2  by  8,  16  feet  long, 
16  joists,  2  by  8, 10  feet  long;  54  joists,  16  feet  long; 
— for  ceiling  joists.  Estimate  all  the  scantling  at  50  00 
Joiner  work,  to  feame,  enclose,  make  sash,  &c,...    200  00 

Glass  and  putty  for  windows, 20  00 

Nails, 15  00 

Door  and  window  swings, 10  00 

|464  70 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  cellar  wall  and  under-pin- 
ning, which,  wiUi  the  chimneys,  may  be  [inclu- 
sive of  materials,]  mode  for, 125  00 

Flooring, 20  00 

Inside  joiner*t  work  and  lumber, 150  00 

Lath  and  plastering, 200  00 

|959  70 
Extras, 40  30 

$1000  00 
This  of  course  does  not  allow  for  the  dining  of  cellar  or 
hauling  of  lumber; — that  must  be  calculated  according  as  the 
distance  is  for  or  near.  The  green  house  is  of  course  extra, 
as  that  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  house^  but  is  a  luxury 
which,  if  the  house  fronts  to  the  north,  coula  be  construated 
at  a  small  expense — say  thirty  dollars. 

Should  any  person,  from  want  of  means  at  commaud,  de- 
sire only  to  build  the  main  house,  with  intention  at  some 
future  day,  if  desirable,  to  add  the  wings,  1  would  oflfer  the 
ground  plan  No.  C,  in  which  the  front  and  outward  appear- 
ance of  house  is  retained,  except  the  wings.  The  stairs 
from  hall,  which  will  be  only  8  feet  oouare.  will  have  two 
foot  landings,  and  rise  ao  as  to  bring  tne  platform  of  turning 
directly  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  front  door. 

Such  a  house  may  be  constructed  on  the  plan  as  described, 
at  from  5  to  600  doUara— as  lumber  and  labor  can  be  obtained. 
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Again,  the  entmnoe  door,  instead  of  being  on  ibe  p^kr. 
may  be  as  in  plan  D.  The  ball  being  in  center  of  boiue.  i 
stairs  to  chamber  would  have  to  be  a  luilf  circle,  f  ^'Y> 
might  be  reversed,  and  the  room  now  8  bv  9,«nttde  8  by  1. 
So  wee  verMa^  and  then  open  the  room  to  be  8  by  9  fron  " 
hall,  and  use  it  for  a  library,  or  office,  as  might  be  wfoR^ 
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BED  ROOM 


To  make  the  house  pretty,  this  way  ^^  ^^^"^^^  nhk 


ner  of  finish  would  have  to' be  more  expensive,  ■JJv^* 
should  be  raised  from  the  roof,  and  a  wmilow  H  ^^ 
be  introduced  over  tlie  entrance  door,  or  a  pnyecwil  jj^j, 
forming  the  hnll  might  be  constructei— 5rVos*flrf«*  * ' 
Stalt  AgricuUural  Sodely  for  1848. 
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DUTT  OF  THE  AaEIOULTUBAL  FBBSS. 


Mr.  Editor: — ^li  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time 
to  depreciate  this  truly  valuable  class  of  prints;  far 
from  it.  I  regard  them  as  the  leaven  which  is  ulti- 
mately to  leaven  the  whole  farming  community,  and 
work  that  reform  in  the  department  of  agriculture, 
which  shall  effectually  tell  upon  the  interests  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  But  I  wish  to  make  some 
suggestions,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,)  which 
would  essentially  increase  their  value  and  usefulness 
to  the  farmer. 

The  reader  of  agricultural  journals  will  observe 
that  the  efforts  of  such  prints  are  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  improve  the  producing  firt,  and  increase 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  the  amount  of  farm 
products;  while  the  art  of  marketing  those  products 
advantageously,  (a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to 
the  farmer,)  receives  little  or  no  attention.  To 
secure  the  lirst,  it  is  true  is  the  all-important  object, 
but  to  efiect  the  latter  is  sufficiently  so  to  require 
more  attention  than  it  has  heretofore  received.  Is  it 
not  the  province  of  the  agricultural  press  to  look 
afler  all  the  interests  connected  with  the  pursuit 
of  farming  ?  Then  the  farmer  not  unreasonably 
aska  of  these  journals,  the  necessary  information  in 
regard  to  the  markets,  present  and  prospective,  which 
will  enable  him  judiciously  to  dispose  of  his  produce, 
l^he  farmer  may  be  perfectly  skilled  in  producing, 
and  yet  fail  to  realize  the  full  profits  of  his  skill, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  not  the  means  of 
knowing  how  and  when  to  market  his  produce  ad- 
vantageously. 

Now,  is  it  not  clearly  within  the  sphere  of  the 
agricultural  press  to  collect  and  spread  before  the 
farmer  correct  information  respecting  the  circum- 
stances and  causes  which  control  the  markets,  that 
he  may  form  an  intelligeet  judgment  in  the  case,  and 
act  understandingly  in  disposing.of  his  produce.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  foresee  all 
the  fluctuations  incident  to  the  markets,  whenaspiiit 
of  wild  speculation  is  rife  ;  >et  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  causes  which  operate  to  graduate  the  scale  of 
prices,  uninfluenced  by  speculation,  is  attainable.  •  It 
is  perfectly  apparent,  that  the  supply  of  any  particu- 
lar article,  as  a  g^eneral  rule,  determines  the  price. 
So  when  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand,  we  have 
the  medium  price  ;  when  the  supply  is  greater  than 
the  demand,  prices  are  depressed;  and  wnen  Uiere  is 
a  deficient  supply,  prices  are  proportionally  high. 
Now  the  farmer  wants  to  be  informed,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  of  the  present  and  future  supply  of  the 
articles  he  produces,  that  he  may  judge  correctly  of 
the  value  of  his  property.  This  is  a  general  rule; 
but  there  are  other  things  which  many  times  greatly 
modify  its  results.  There  may  be,  for  instance,  a 
scarcity  in  some  one  article  of  provision,  but  an 
abundance  of  all  the  rest.  Now  Uioagh  there  may 
be  a  deficiency  of  this  one  article,  a  very  high,  price 
will  not  be  realized  because  the  abundance  of  the 
rest  creates  the  supply. .  But  if  the  deficiency  in 
one  or  more  is  so  p^at  as  to  make  a  deficiency  of 
the  whole,  then  the  price  of  each  must  be  higher. 
And  BO  it  will  be  with  all  other  classes  of  articles 
where  one  article  may  be  substituted  for  another. 

The  comparative  abundance  of  money  also  has 
an  influence  on  prices.  A  scarcity  of  the  circulating 
medium  proportionably  paralyzes  business  operations, 
and  reduces  prices,  while  plenty  of  money  invites  to 
speculation,  and  prices  go  up. 


Other  things  might  be  noticed  on  this  subject,  but 
all  I  intend  is  to  invite  attention  to  it,  and  ask  that 
while  other  interests  of  the  farmer  are  attended  to, 
this  may  not  be  forgotten.  It  may  be  said  we  have 
all  that  is  practicable  on  this  subject  in  the  record  of 
commercial  transactions,  and  prices  current.  I  think 
not.  We  want  reliable  information,  so  far  as  may 
be,  of  the  supply  on  hand,  and  of  the  probable  future 
supply,  and  the  demand  for  every  particular  article 
we  produce.  •  It  may  be  said  this  is  asking  too  much, 
and  more  than  is  practicable.  But  might  it  not  be 
accomplished  through  the  aid  of  reliable  correspon- 
dents in  the  farming  interest,  located  in  different 
parts  over  this  country,  and  foreign  countries  which 
compete  with  us,  or  consume  our  products.  W.  H. 
— LivmgsUm  County^  JV.  F.,  1849. 

Reharrs. — ^It  is  comparatively  easy  to  state  what 
an  agricultural  journal  should  6e,  but  quite  another 
and  more  diflicult  matter  to  accomplish  the  object. — 
We  fear  that  our  correspondent  will  have  to  "  wait 
a  little  longer"  before  he  can  obtain  a  paper  which 
will  furnish  all  the  information  he  desires.  For  ob- 
vious reasons  it  would  be  impossibie  to  give,  in  a 
monthly  of  the  dimensions  of  this  journal,  such  re- 
ports of  the  markets,  &u;.,  as  our  friend  suggests. — 
But  if  the  farmers  of  Western  and  Central  New 
York  were  willing,  as  they  are  abundantly  able,  to 
support  a  weekly  ag^ricultural  newspaper,  they  would 
soon  be  furnished  with  a  journal  containing  the  most 
reliable  intelligence  of  the  crops  and  home  and  for- 
eign markets — together  with  much  other  information 
particularly  valuable  and  interesting  to  farmers,  but 
which  is  not  given  in  our  agricultural  monthlies  nor 
the  the  political  weekly  papers  of  the  day.  We  be- 
lieve the  day  is  not  **afar  off*'  when  agricultural 
newspapers  will  be  sustained  in  New  York  and  the 
Western  and  Southern  States,  as  they  now  are  in 
New  England  and  Europe — and  when  that  time  shall 
arrive,  the  desideratum  mentioned  by  our  correspond- 
ent will  no  longer  exist. — Ed. 


*>^%^^^^^^^^^^S0' 


To  CuRR  A  Stiflbd  Horsb. — Jf  B.  Goddard,  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  writes  to  the  American  Agri- 
culturist, as  follows: — 

Take  one  gallon  of  urine,  and  put  therein  a  small 
handml  of  junk  tobacco;  boil  down  to  one  quart;  then 
add  two  ounces  of  oil  of  spike,  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
amber,  two  spoonfuls  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  honey.  Put  it  into  a  ju^,  and  cork  it 
tight  for  use.  Process  of  application:  rub  the  stifle- 
bone  hard  with  the  mixture  15  or  20  minutes;  then 
dry  it  in  thoroughly  with  a  red-hot  fire  shovel;  then 
riae  the  horse  foilh  and  back  one  hundred  yards. 
Repeat  the  above  two  or  three  times,  and  the  cure 
will  be  e^ted. 


-%^t^k^k^^^t^t^b^- 


BoTTRR  Making. — ^Those  who  only  make  a  small 
quantity  of  butter,  and  of  course  do  not  chum  every 
day  will  find  the  following  very  important:  When 
the  cream  of  each  day  is  put  into  the  jar  or  pot  in 
which  it  is  kept,  let  the  whole  be  stirred  together 
thoroughly.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  cream  of  each 
day  will  remain  in  layers  as  it  is  put  in,  and  the 
lower  strata  will  become  sour  and  bitter,  and  when 
the  churninff  is  done,  will  taint 'the  whole.  So  says 
a  butter  maker  of  the  class  alluded  to. 


•  *%^■%^^^^^M%^>^ 


Thb  <<  Mameluke  Wheat,"  noticed  so  favorably 
in  some  papers  recently,  is  a  humbug. 
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STJMXJULlJNa   MAK7RES.-EZFERIMBNTS. 

BT   If.   8.    GALLUP. 

Mbwrs.  Editors: — In  nothing  do  we  witness  such 
a  perfect  recklessness  and  entire  want  of  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  as  is  exhibited  in  the 
waste  of  those  substances  which  tend  to  the  nutrition, 
or  the  stimulus  of  plants.  What  a  vast  amount  of 
these  is  yearly  and  daily  wasted,  which  might,  by 
proper  economy,  be  made  subservient  to  the  most 
salutary  and  beneficial  results!  Farmers  are,  gener- 
ally, too  remiss  by  ifar  in  the  preservation  of  manures. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  moment,  to  preserve 
and  apply  whatever  can  possibly  tend  to  increase  a 
crop.  Yet  very  few  act  upon  this  principle.  Indeed, 
a  great  majority  of  our  farmers  neglect  to  attend 
properly  to  this  matter,  and  suffer  serious  losses  on 
that  account.  Most  especially,  is  it  too  true  that,  by 
many  farmers,  ashes  are  not  saved  and  applied  to  the 
production  of  vegetable  substances.  Some  sell  this 
valuable  manure  to  ash-pedlars  for  an  insignificant 
sum;  others  sufibre  it  to  remain  about  their  premises 
unused.  Either  course  exhibits  a  lamentable  want  of 
economy  on  their  part. 

Were  our  farmers  aware  of  the  value  oif  both  leach- 
ed and  unleached  ashes  as  a  stimulating  manure,  it 
does  seem  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  su- 
perlative folly  as  selling  them  for  ten  cents  per  bushel; 
or  letting  them  go  entierly  to  waste.  Ashes,  on  most 
soils,  and  in  most  seasons,  has  not  its  equal  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  stimulants.  "  We  speak  what 
we  know,  and  testify  what  we  have  seen." 

During  the  past  seson,  I  have  made  some  experi- 
ments, testing  the  real  value  of  ashes  as  a  manure. 
For  this  purpose,  1  selected  four  consecutive  rows  of 
corn  planted  upon  soil  of  equal  fertility;  and  each  of 
which  received  the  same  care  and  attention  in  tillage. 
To  the  first  I  applied  wdetuked  atH^g — to  the  second 
leatked  ashes — to  the  thirds  unleached  ashes  after  hoe- 
ing the  first  time,  and  to  the  fourth  no  ashes.  The 
ashes  were  applied  to  .the  first  two  rows  as  soon  as 
the  spi  res  made  their  appearance.  Note  the  result : — 
I  harvested  the  corn  about  the  2d  of  September,  and 
ascertained  the  respective  amounts  as  follows:  from 
the  row  to  which  unleached  ashes  was  applied,  I  ob- 
tained 32  pounds  of  ears  of  com.  From  the  row  to 
which  leached  ashes  was  applied  I  harvested  35 
pounds.  From  the  row  to  which  unleached  ashes 
was  aplied  after  hoeing  the  first  time,  I  got  26  pounds. 
And,  from  that  to  which  no  ashes  were  applied,  24 
pounds  of  corn« 

From  these  experiments  we  deduce  the  following 
facts: — 1.  That  leached  ashes  are  more  valuable  as 
a  manure  than  unleached  one^.  But  I  applied  double 
the  amount  of  the  former.  All  things  considered,  a 
bushel  of  leached  is  equal  to  a  bushel  of  unleached 
ashes.  2.  That  ashes  is  not  far  from  being  one- 
fourth  better  to  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  spires  ap- 
pear than  after  hoeing  the  first  time.  3.  That  the 
application  of  ashes  at  a  proper  season  will  increase 
a  crop  of  com  nearly  one-third,  it  is  true  we  must 
XJbMe  into  consideration  the  counteracting  influence  of 
season,  soil,  and  such  like.  The  past  season  has 
been  favorable  to  the  use  of  this  manure. 

The  soil,  too,  being  a  loam,  interspersed  with 
gmvel,  is  well  adapted  to  ashes.  Upon  a  wet,  clayey 
soil,  or  in  a  wet  season,  such  results  might  not  be 
obtained.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  the  result  will 
not  varv  materially  from  the  above. 

If  what  I  have  stated  be  correct,  does  it  not  be- 


hoove our  farmers  to  save  carefully  and  apply  ashes 
to  the  production  of  com  ?  Is  it  not  really  worth 
their  pains  ?  Is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  waste  this 
valuable  manure  ?  Or,  rather,  is  it  not  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  preserve  it  ?    Judge  ye. 

I  have  likewise  applied  ashes  to  potxtoes,  and  find 
it  highly  beneficial.  It  may  be  advantageously  ap- 
plied to  the  raising  of  garden  vegetables,  also  to  pas- 
ture. Spring  wheat  may  be  materially  benefitted  by 
using  ashes.  It  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
spires  appear.  In  this  aection  of  the  country,  thies 
crop  is  very  often  injured  by  worms.  The  applica- 
tion of  ashes,  in  this  case,  is  an  eflectual  remedy. — 
Biutij  Chaut.  Co.^  J^.  F.,  Oct.,  1849. 

.   ©omestlc    (fconomg. 

A  New  Kind  OF  Chbbsb. — An  esteemed •  frien  i,  in 
whose  recipes  we  have  great  confidence,  has  kindly 
furnished  us  with  the  following  meUiod  for  making 
good  cheese:  Boil  good  white  potatoes,  and  when 
cold,  peel  and  mash  them  till  not  a  lump  remains*. 
To  five  p6und8  thus  prepared  add  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  sour  milk,  and  as  mucli  salt  as  may  be  deemo  1 
necessary  to  season  the  mass.  Having  worked  it 
well,  let  it  be  covered,  from  two  to  four  days  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather;  then  work  again,  make 
the  cheese  the  size  you  like  and  then  let  them  dry  in 
the  shade.  After  they  have  become  sufiiciently  dry, 
place  them  in  pots  or  pans,  and  let  them  remain  a 
fortnight  or  more.  In  this  way  cheese  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent quality  may  t»e  made  and  what  is  of  no  small 
consequence,  it  can  be  kept  for  years,  without  the 
slightest  deterioration  from  the  eftecU  of  age,  profi- 
dcd  it  can  be  kept  dry.  A  friend  who  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  eating  cheese  prepared  in  this  manner, 
speaks  of  it  in  me  highest  terms. — Maine  Farmer. 


-%^S^S^k^^^^^^^^% -^ 


Savot  or  Spomob  CAKB.—Take  twelve  fresh  eggs, 
put  them  in  the  scale,  and  balance  them  with  sugar; 
takeout  half  and  balance  the  other  half  with  flour; 
separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks,  whip  them  up 
very  light,  then  mix  them,  and  sift  in,  first  sugar, 
then  flour,  until  both  are  exhausted:  add  some  grated 
lemon  peel;  bake  them  in  paper  cases,  or  little  tin 
moulds.  This  also  makes  an  excellent  pudding, 
with  butter,  sugar,  and  wine  for  sauce. 


■^^k^^^^\^^0^^^^%. 


A  Substitute  por  Tea.— Dr.  Graham,  an  old  and 
experienced  physician  in  London,  says  —  <<  I  may 
state,  on  very  respectable  authority,  that  the  first 
leaves  of  whortleberry,  properly  gathered  and  dried 
in  the  shade,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  real 
China  teas.'* 


»^v^>^^^^^^^^^^^- 


Ci^EAifsiNo  Paiwt.— The  best  ihing  for  cleansing 
oil  paint  is  a  sponge  dipped  in  Ammonia  which  has 
been  copiously  diluted  in  water.  Soap  dissolves  the 
turpentine  as  well  as  the  linseed  oil,  and  not  only 
destroys  the  smooth  and  shiny  surface,  but  exposes 
also  the  lead  to  the  influence  of  the  water  and  air, 
and  is,  tlierefore,  not  practicable. 


•^^t^S^^^^f^^^F^^ 


Shrinking  op  Fi<annbl.— Enclose  new  flannel  in 
a  bag;  put  it  into  a  boiler  with  cold  water;  heat  and 
boil  it.  It  will  never  shrink  any  mora  after  this  op- 
eration, and  should  then  be  made  up  into  garmenta. 


^^t^%^^^^^^^%^^^^ 


To  learn,  willingly  and  promptly  to  do  whatever  is 
right,  simply  because  it  is  so^  is  a  great  acquisitiou. 


-«•*' 
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EDITED   BY   P.    BARRY. 


THE   OOirVBlffTIOK    OF    FRUIT  G-ROWEBSb 


This  body  assembled  in  New  York  on  the  2d  of 
October,  and  held  a  session  of  two  days.  The  at- 
tendance was  not  quite  so  large  as  last  year,  but  was 
made  up  of  men  well  inform^  on  the  subject,  from 
many  parts  of  the  Union*  The  collection  of  fruits 
was  much  larger  and  better  than  we  had  reason  to 
anticipate,  but  still  greatly  behind  that  of  last  year. 
The  subject  of  a  union  between  this  body  and  the 
''North  American  Tomological  Convention,"  was 
brought  forward  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
and  after  a  conference  between  committees  from 
each,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Associa- 
tions be  united  under  the  name  of  the  •American 
Pomological  Congress-^ that  the  first  meeting  be 
held  at  Cincinnati,  in  i860,  and  that  the  meetings 
afterwards  be  held  biennially — Philadelphia  being 
designated  for  1852. 

The  chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee 
reported  a  long  list  of  rejected  fruits,  besides  a  list  of 
varieties  for  general  cultivation.  We  intended  to 
give  this  list  in  the  present  number,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  get  it  in  a  complete  form.     We  shall 

five  it  in  our  next,  with  further  remarks  on  the 
oings  of  the  Convention.  The  proceedings  were 
marked  throughout  with  regularity  and  harmony, 
and  now  that  this  Congress  is  so  well  organized,  it 
cannot  fail  to  render  grett  service  to  the  country  in 
this  important  branch  of  culture. 

FEAOH   OULTURB. 


get  trees  of  healthy  constitution,  free  from  all  hered- 
itary suspicion  of  the  yellows.  The  size  and  qual- 
ity of  your  fruit  depenas  almost  wholly  on  the  depth 
and  goodness  of  your  soil."- 

ANSWERS   TO  OORRESFONDENTS, 


Thb  peach  crop  through  many  parts  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware  has  been  very  good  the  past  season. 
We  saw  it  stated  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  some 
time  in  September,  that  15,000  baskets  were  brought 
in  one  week,  by  one  steamer  alone,  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  an  equal  number  by  others;  and  in  one 
day  3474  baskets  at  an  average  price  70  cents  per 
basket.  Many  of  the  farmers  have  netted  from  one 
to  $2,000.  In  the  last  of  September,  when  we 
were  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  a  basket  of 
about  three  pecks  of  HeatKs  Cling,  or  CrnvofordPa 
Late  MelocoUntf  could  not  be  bought  from  the  mar- 
ket dealers  for  less  than  $4.  Fine  late  peaches 
were  both  scarce  and  dear  in  our  markets,  and  our 
cultivators  would  do  well  to  turn  some  attention  to 
this  point.  At  present  few,  except  early  varieties, 
are  grown  to  any  extent. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  a  Staten  Island  corres- 
pondent, on  this  subject,  the  editor  of  the  Horticultu- 
rist savs: — 

^  The  choicest  late  peaches  for  profitable  market 
culture  are  the  following:  Morris  White,  Crawford's 
Late,  Heath  Cling,  Druid  Hill,  Snow  Peach,  Old 
Mixon  Freestone,  La  Grange,  and  Ward's  Late 
Free.  In  planting  an  orchard  of  2000  trees  in  your 
neighborhood,  we  should  choose  the  above  in  about 
equsJ  proportions,  giving  the  preference  to  Morris 
White  and  Crawfora's  Late,  as  the  most  uniformly 
productive.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  apart  each 
way,  is  the  usual  distance;  but  you  may  plant  them 
twelve  feet,  if  you  keep  them  low  and  bushy,  and 
shorten-in  the  tops  every  year,  by  which  means  you 
will  have  ^e  finest  fruit.    Above  all,  be  careful  to 


We  have  several  matters  of  this  kind  on  hand, 
that  ought  to  have  been  attended  to  this  month,  but 
we  have  been  so  much  from  home  and  so  much  en- 
gaged when  at  home,  that  we  have  found  it  really 
impossible  to  give  them  proper  attention.  Several 
communications  are  on  hand  also,  and  will  receive 
attention  next  month.  • 

Winiering  Verbena^  Carnations,  Salvias  arid 
other  Tender  Plants,  — (F.  K.  P.,  Wisconsin.) 
Where  there  is  no  green-house,  a  cold  frame  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Take  a  common  hot  bed  frame 
—  dig  a  pit  two  to  three  feet  deep,  in  a  perfectly 
dry  soil,  and  set  the  frame  in  it  and  fill  in  the  earth 
around  perfectly  close,  and  put  some  manure  around 
to  exclude  the  frost;  have  the  sashes  to  fit  closely, 
and  cover  all  with  leaves,  pine  branches,  &rc.,  two 
feet  deep.  Plants  will  winter  well  in  this  way. 
They  should  be  aired  in  fine,  mild  weather,  an  J  a 
sharp  look  out  be  kept  for  mice.  Next  to  this  a 
good  dry  cool  cellar,  where  tliere  is  some  light  ad- 
mitted occasionally,  will  answer.  The  plants  sho!;Id 
be  stored  away  dry,  and  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  moisture  or  decaying  portions  of  leaves  or  wood. 

Your  other  questions  will  be  answered  next  month. 

AOZNOWLSDaMENTS. 


Otm  thanks  are  due  to  Stbphrn  Hull,  Esq.,  of 
Clyde,  for  some  grains  of  an  early  lohite  table  com, 
which  he  says  is  very  superior — and  for  remarks  on 
tlie  culture  of  the  pea  nut,  which  we  shall  give  in 
next,  or  a  future  number. 

— To  E.  A.  McKay,  Esq.,  of  Naples,  Ontario  Co., 
for  a  box  of  Isabella  Grapes,  from  his  vineyard, 

— To  Jas.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  for  fine  specimens  of 
Ribston  Pippin  and  other  apples. 

— To  Mr.  Ira  Thurstow,  of  Hemlock  Lake,  for 
very  fine  specimens  of  White  Doyenne  pear, 

— To  W.  G.  Vbrplanck,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  for 
half  a  bushel  of  fFhite  Doyenne  pears,  as  fine  as 
we  have  ever  seen.  This  n-uit  attains  its  highest 
perfection,  in  that  vicinity,  and  is  cultivated  more 
extensively  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State. 


<^»^^^^/^^^^^^^^v 


Apples  as  an  ArticIb  of  Human  Food. — ^The 
importance  of  apples,  as  food,  has  not  hitherto  been 
sumciently  estimated  in  this  country  nor  understood. 
Besides  contributing  a  large  portion  of  sugar,  mucil- 
age, and  other  nutritive  matter,  in  the  form  of  food, 
they  contain  such  a  fine  combination  of  vegetable 
acias,  extractive  substances  and  aromatic  principles, 
with  the  nutritive  matter,  as  to  act  powerfully  in  the 
capacity  of  refrifferants,  tonics  and  antiseptics;  and 
when  freely  used  at  the  season  of  ripeness,  by  rural 
laborers  and  others,  they  prevent  debility,  strengthen 
digestion,  correct  the  putrefactive  tendencies  of  ni- 
trogenous food,  avert  scurvy,  and  probably  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  powers  of  productive  labor.* 

The  French  and  Germans  use  apples  extensively; 
indeed,  it  is  rare  that  they  sit  down,  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, without  them  in  some  shape  or  other,  even  at 
the  best  tables.  The  laborers  and  mechanics  depend 
on  them,  to  a  very  great  extent  as  an  article  of  food. 
—Selecled. 
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We  should  be  glad  to  see  our  markets 
well  supplied  wit£  such  apples  as  thisy 
the  Dyer,  HawUy  and  SU  Lawrence^ 
afler  the  Early  Harvest  and  Stratoberty 
are  gone,  andt  before  the  Fall  Pippm 
comes  in. 


THE   OBAVENSTEIN  AIVUEL 


Tms  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  foreign  varieties  of 
the  Apple  that  have  been  introduced. to  this  country. 
It  appears  as  far  ns  we  know,  to  be  esteemed  as  ex- 
cellent wherever  it  has  been  tested.  Downing,  in 
his  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  says:— **  A  superb  look- 
ing German  Apple,  which  originated  at  Griivenstein, 
in  Holstein,  and  is  thought  one  of  the  finest  appl<>8 
of  the  North  of  Europe.  It  fully  sustains  its  repu- 
tation here,  and  is  unquestionably  a  fruit  of  first  rale 
quality.  Thomas,  in  his  American  Fruit  Culturist 
Bays — <<  Productive,  handsome  and  excellent.  Fine 
in  all  localities."  Colb,  in  his  Fruit  Book  says— 
<<one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  holding  an  equally  high  rank  with  the 
Porter;  some  prefer  it." 

Our  own  experience  with  its  culture  here  enables 
us  to  endorse  cheerfully  these  various  commendations 
— and  we  notice  it  now  to  bring  it  more  prominently 
to  the  attention  of  planters.  It  has  yet  found  its 
way  into  comparatively  few  collections,  while  it 
should  be  in  every  one,  great  or  small,  in  the  whole 
country.  It  is  one  of  tie  most  vigorous 
and  beautiful  growers  of  the  hundreds  of 
kinds  in  cultivation.  It  makes  a  round, 
regular  and  well  shaped  head,  without  any 
care  or  pruning,  and  this,  with  its  great 
hardiness  and  productiveness,  render  it  a 
most  valuable  variety  for  the  farmer's  or- 
chard, who  has  not  the  leisure  or  inclination 
to  bestow  much  care  on  on  his  trees.  It 
makes  a  beautiful  and  profiuble  Dwarf  tree 
on  the  Paradise  stock,  for  the  fruit  border 
in  the  garden. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  striped  and  mottled  with 
bright  red.  Stalk  short  and  stout,  in  a 
deep  cavity.  Eye  open,  large,  in  a  pretty 
deep  and  broad  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine 
grained,  juicv,  sub-acid,  rich  and  pleasant, 
in  use  here  ouring  all  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. Wood  is  stout;  bark  smooth,  dark 
brown  and  bright;  foliage  large  and  lux- 
uriant. 


The  Hawthorndbn  is  a  famous  Scotch 
apple,  and  in  all  the  British  fruit  gardens 
it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
kitchen  or  cooking  varieties.  As  far  as 
we  are  aware  it  is  no  better  there  than 
here.  We  have  seen  no  other  tree  so 
loaded  with  fruit  this  season  as  a  little 
tree  of  this  sort  in  our  garden.  The 
branches  were  literally  covered  with 
fruit,  and  so  beautiful  that  every  one 
who  saw  them  said  they  would  culti- 
vate it  "  if  only  for  ornament."  The 
tree  is  naturally  dwarfish,  but  a  strong 
grower  nevertneless,  and  bears  most 
abundantly  when  very  young — similar 
in  this  respect  to  the  Aesunck  Codlin,  another  famous 
English  kitchen  apple. 

This  apple  originated  at  Hawthornden,  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Drummqnd,  and  Downing  calls  it 
''an  excellent  bearer,  a  handsome  fruit,  and  good  for 
cooking  or  drying." 

Fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  Early  Harvest,  quite 
flat,  very  regular.  Skin  smooth,  of  delicate  pale 
yellow,  often  flesh  color,  wit^  a  bright  red  or  crimson 
cheek.  Flesh  sofl,  juicy  and  acid;  excellent  for 
cooking.  The  Maiden's  Blush  is  much  similar  in 
appearance,  but  the  tree  of  Maiden's  Blush  is  more 
erect  and  slender,  the  wood  lighter  colored,  and  the 
fruit  harder. 

We  would  particularly  recommend  this  apple  to 
those  who  Hre  procuring  dwarf  apples,  for  garden 
culture,  as  its  great  beauty  and  early  bearing,  as 
well  as  its  productiveness,  render  it  eminently 
worthy  of  a  place  among  a  dwarf  garden  collection. 
As  such  trees  are  generally  planted  in  gardens  of 
small  dimensions,  surrounding  the  houses  and  homes 
of  our  citizens  and  villagers,  some  little  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  beauty  of  the  tree  and  fruit. 
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HORTZOULTUBAL    FARTT. 


The  following  notice;  which  we  extract  from  the 
Horticulturist,  will  show  something  of  the  Horticul- 
tural spirit  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  been  assured 
by  many  of  the  guests  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  fetes  they  ever  participated  in ;  and 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  1 

Horticultural  Partt. — We  learn  that  our  friend, 
Dr.  Brinckle,  whose  zeal  and  knowledge  place  him 
among  the  foremost  of  amateur  horticulturists,  held  at 
his  residence  in  Girard  Square,  Philadelphia,  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  September,  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able horticultural  soirees  ever  enjoyed  in  this  country. 
Had  we  been  able  to  accept  his  kind  invitation,  we 
would  gladly  have  noticed  this  reunion  more  fully; 
but  we  now  are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  the- 
following  memoranda,  kindly  sent  us  by  one  of  the 
guests. — Bo. 

During  the  horticultural  exhibition,  we  have  had 
rather  more  than  the  usual  supply  of  fruits  and 
flowers;  but  the  climax  of  the  gala  was  last  evening, 
when  Dr.  Brincklb,  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion,  and 
to  exhibit  some  remarkable  fruits  and  wines  that  had 
been  provided  by  his  liberality  and  that  of  his  numer- 
ous friends,  gave  a  ''  Horticultural  Party"  at  his  ele- 
gant and  hospitable  mansion  in  Chestnut  street,  where 
were  assembled  the  amatuers,  the  gardeners,  and  the 
friends  of  liberal  culture.  J.  P.  CusHiife,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  kindly  forwarded  a  liberal  supply  of  his  best 
grapes,  pears,  kc.,  and  the  tables  were  in  addition, 
ornamented  with  every  flower  now  in  bloom,  the 
whole  forming  a  fete  such  as  the  writer  would  be 

glad  to  see  frequently  repeated.  As  an  evidence  of 
le  good  things  of  this  region,  I  beg  to  insert  in  the 
pages  of  the  Horticulturist  the  following  list  of  fruits 
exhibited  at  a  private  evening  party  on  this  single 
evening: 

OrangtM  and  Hm.        Citron  melons,  two  varietiei. 

Water  fii«/on«— -Mountain  Sweet,  Mountain  Sprout. 

Flowers — Very  beautiful  pyramids  and  basket  bouquets 
for  the  table,  from  Messrs.  Bissktt,  Kilvinokr  d&  Raabk. 

Chinese  Preserves — Finger  fruit,  Man^oetan. 

Native  Wines — Longworth's  Sparkling  Catawba,  Long- 
worth's  Catawba  or  Hock,  Buchanan's  Hock,  Resor's  Cape. 

Foreign  Wines — Washington  Morton's  Champagne,  Geis- 
ler's  do.,  Wirts  &  Co.,  do. :  Hockheimer,  two  vintages  ; 
Weinnengen:  very  superior  Hock  presented  by  Mr.  Len- 
NIG.    Chambertin,  Port,  Sherry,  Maderia. 

GV-opM— Black  Hamburgh,  very  large,  Hanstrell,  do.. 
White  variety.  Nectarines ^^evi  Whiter  Early  Violet. 
Pears — Bartlett,  Golden  Beurre  of  Biboa,  Flemish  Beauty. 
All  the  above  from  Mr.  Cushing. 

Orapes — Lashmere's  Seedling,  Chaaselas  de  Fontainbleaa, 
Muscat  Muscadine,  White  Frontignan,  Grixzly  Frontigitan, 
Raisin  des  Carmes,  Decan  Superb,  Cambridge  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Victoria,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  Fromental, 
Frankeuthal.  The  above  from  Mr.  Bcist.  Many  other 
6ae  varieties  were  presented  by  Mesars.  Clxtklaho,  Bax- 
TKR,  Johns  and  Copia. 

Pear«— Petre,  Chapman,  Lodge,  Pennsylvania,  Moyamen- 
sing,  Hanover,  Seckel,  Seckel  from  original  tree,  Autumn 
Bergnmot,  Zantzinger,  White  Doyenne,  Gray  Doyenne. 
Chancellor,  Orange,  Steinmenta'  Catherine,  D'Angouleme, 
Julienne. 

Peaches — Many  varieties. 

An  interdtting  item  in  the  evening's  proceedings 
consisted  in  testing  the  American  wines.  The  la- 
bels from  these  and  the  best  foreign  brands  were  re- 
moved, and  private  marks  attached.  The  best  judges 
in  the  city  were  present,  and  the  result  would  have 
been  exceedingly  gratifving  to  Messrs.  LoNOfvoRTH, 
Buchanan  and  Rbsob,  had  ihpy  been  present,  and  I 
may  add,  will  do  much  in  introducing  the  Cincinnati 
wines  into  use  in  this  region.  Yours,         S. 


QBAFE  OULT0BB. 


-  Wb  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  culture  of  the 
Grape  is  making  rapid  progress  in  our  State.  At 
the  State  and  County  Fairs  this  season,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  Urapes  presented  have  far  sur- 
passed anything  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  former 
years.  At  our  County  Show  we  had  Isabellas  from 
Mrs.  E  F.  SMrrii,  of  this  city,  Zbra  Burr,  of  Per- 
inton,  Mr.  Ai.xs worth,  of  Bloomfield,  and  others, 
that  IB  size,  color,  Slc.,  approached  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburg,  raised  under  glass.  Johnny  Bull  may 
turn  up  his  nose  at  our  ^  American  sour  grapes," 
but  we  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  that  we  have  a 
soil  and  climate  where  such  grapes  as  these  can  be 
grown  with  comparatively  no  care  at  all 

We  have  on  our  table  a  box  of  Isabellas,  presented 
us  by  David  McKat,  Esq.,  of  Naples,  Ontario  Co., 
from  his  young  vineyard,  as  fine  as  Dr.  Underhiil 
ever  gathered  in  his  famous  Croton  Point  Vineyard, 
and  fit  to  appear  in  the  dessert  of  the  daintiest  repub- 
lican in  the  country.  Mr.  McKay  designs  supplying 
our  market  with|  ]grapes.  His  vinepara  ia  in  a  very 
promising  condition^  and  will  no  doubt  yield  him  a 
handsome  revenue. 

It  is  almost  incredible  what  a  quantity  of  grapes  a 
single  vine  of  the  Isabella  will  produce.  A  mechan- 
ic of  this  city  planted  a  vine  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago^  and  now  it  covers  one  end  of  his  house^ 
gives  him  a  delightful  arbor,  and  this  year  has  yielded 
about  seven  bushels  of  fruit.  The  man  who  has  a 
place  for  a  vine  to  run  cannot  invest  fifty  cents  better 
than  in  planting  a  good  Grape  Vine. 

The  cultivation  of  Foreign  varieties  in  cold  vine- 
ries is  also  attracting  much  attention.  These  struc- 
tures may  be  very  cheap  and  simple,  and  yet  answer 
every  purpose.  We  copy  below  a  notice  of  a  very 
complete  establishment  of  this  sort,  from  the  Horti- 
culturist, and  we  may  add  that  we  saw  exhibited  at 
the  American  Institute,  splendid  specimens  of  Qvefn 
of  JVice^  Muscat  of  Alexander^  Black  Prince^  and 
Black  Hamburg,  from  the  Clinton  Point  Vinery. 

THE  VINERY  AT  CLINTON  POINT. 
Our  frontispiece  is  intended  to  convey  to  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  very  complete  vinery  at  Clinton 
Point,  the  residence  of  our  neighbor,  Philip  S.  Van 
Rbnssblabr,  Esq.,  near  New-Hamburgh,  on  the 
Hudson.   [We  omit  cut  of  vinery. — Ed.  Gbn.  Far.] 

The  effect  of  this  vinery  is  so  excellent,  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  intended  purpose  so  complete,  that 
we  consider  it  the  best  model  for  a  cuvilinear  house 
that  we  have  yet  seen.  The  general  plan  is  not  un- 
like that  of  many  vineries  near  Boston;  but  in  sim- 
plicity and  nicety  of  construction,  '*  far  surpasses  all 
the  curved  roof  viheries  that  we  have  seen  there,  and 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  after  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  best  vineries  in  the  country. 

The  house  is  built  entirely  of  wood;  and  while  it 
has  an  exceedingly  light  and  pleasing  e^ct,  is  at 
the  same  time  very  strong  and  durable.  The  view 
of  the  interior  shows  that  the  roof  is  supported  by 
tliree  rows  of  light  posts,  to  which,  in  a  very  simple 
manner,  the  efibctof  clustered  columns  is  given. 

The  house  rests  on  locust  posts,  which  are  as 
durable  as  a  stone  wall  while  they  offer  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  free  passage  of  the  roots  of  the  vin^s 
through  the  border  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the 
house. 

In  the  ventilation  of  this  vinery,  Mr.  Van  Rensse- 
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laer  has  eBpecially  iroproved  on  other  BtructuTes  or 
the  same  kind,  which  we  have  seen  elawherd.  The 
current  of  air  follows  the  same  coarse  as  uaual  in 
houses  of  this  kind;  that  in,  it  entere  at  the  openings 
in  the  low  wooden  wall  below  the  sashes,  (boards  hung 
on  hinges,)  and  escapes  at  the  movable  sashes  at  the 
top  of  the  roof;  a  mode  which  passes  a  stream  of  fresh 
air,  entering  atone's  command,  over  the  whole  growth 
or  the  vines,  from   the  floor  to  the   topmost   branch. 

These  movable  sashes  are  swung  on  centre  pivote; 
trmode  allowing  them  to  be  more  easily  opened  and 
shut  than  sliding  sashes.  Usually,  sashes  of  this 
kind  are  opened  and  shut  bjr  means  of  cordi,  which, 
owing  to  tlie  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  mate- 
rial, ejected  by  the  atmosphere,  is  found  a  most  im- 
perfect mode. 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  has  ingenionsLy  obviated  this 
difficulty,  by  employing  a  fark^  ironrod,  (see  figure,) 


SfCtUm  of  Vimry. 
a,  for  opening  and  closing  the  saahes.  This  rod  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  plays,  perpendicularly, 
up  and  down,  through  an  iron  socket,  &,  in  the  top  rail 
of  the  trellis  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  There  is 
a  thumb  screw  in  this  socket,  which  presses  against 
the  rod  and  flzes-  it  at  any  desired  height.  Each 
branch  of  this  ventilating -rod,  where  it  is  divided  at 
the  top,  is  only  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
BO  that  the  fork  is  so  elastic  as  to  give  it  sufficient 
play  to  allow  the  sashes  to  rise  and  fall  easily  and 
freely,  while,  by  means  of  the  thumb  screw,  tbey  ci 
be  held  firmly  in  any  position. 

We  have  omitted  to  say  that  thia  is  a  "cold  vin 
ry;"  that  Is,  one  in  which  no  fire  heat  is  employed,- 
a  species  of  structure  every  day  coming  into  greater 
favor  in  this  part  of  the  country.  ■  To  grow  the  for- 
eign grape  in  the  highest  perfection,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  have  the  temperature  of  the  house  at  that  com- 
mand which  the  full  sunshine,  and  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  the  outer  air,  gives,  without  resorting  to 
fire  beat;  and  so  abundant  and  powerful  is  the  sun- 
shine in  this  latitude  that  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
which  in  many  sesons  requires  fire  heat  to  mature 
perfectly  in  Boston,  ripens  regularly  and  fully  oi 
Hudson  in  a  cold-house. 

The  vinery  at  Clinton  Point  is,  a  span-roofed 
house  80  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  ond  14  feet  high. 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  has  deviated  from  the  usual 
course,  in  placing  it  on  a  north -and-south,  instead  of 
an  east-and-west  line;  and  the  results  shows 
wisley,  for  this  climate,  as  the  vinesonboth  sides  are 


equally  exposed  to  the  longest  infliience  of  the  sun, — 
enjoying  it  from  rising  to  setting;  while  at  the  hottrtf 
time  of  the  day  they  are  all  far  less  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by  any  eitcese  of  heat  than  vines  on  the  sunny 
side  of  a  bouse  facing  directly  south. 

We  have,  bo  far,  only  spoken  of  the  vinery  itself : 
but,  as  we  are  alwavs  inclined  to  judge  of  the  tree  by 
'     fruit,  we  may  add  that  all  that  we  have  said  of  the 

rits  of  the  structure,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  the  vines,  and  the  magnificent 
grapes  which  they  have  produced  this  season.  We 
have  only  seen  them  equalled  in  one  instance,  that  of 
G.  R.  Russell,  Esq.,  of  West  Roxhury,  whose  fruit 
bore  off  the  palm  at  the  MaBsachuselts  horticultunl 
exhibition  lost  year. 

The  vines  were  only  planted  a  year  ago  last  July, 
and,  of  course,  have  not  been  allowed  to  bear  a  full 
crop  this  Beason;  but  the  strong,  vigorous,  healthy 
wood  with  which  tbey  have  filled  the  house,  and  the 
wonderfully  fine  clustereof  fruit,  of  the  highest  flavor, 
which  they  have  produced,  show  Che  advantages  of 
the  best  structure  and'the  best  culture.  The  hordrr 
in  which  they  grow  affords,  indeed,  a  supply  of  food 
which  explains,  in  part,  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
the  vines, — since  it  runs  under  the  whole  house,  and 
extends  over  a  wide  space  all  round  it,  being  SO  feet 
wide  and  130  feet  long,  by  nearly  3  feet  deep,  aiid 
very  tbonrougely  manured. 

The  house  contains  a  ve^  complete  collection  of 
grapes,  obtained  from  Mr.  Buisl,  of  Philadelphia,  aod 
we  were  glad  to  learn  that  every  vine  had  proved 
correcL  Besides  the  standard  varieties,  we  noticed 
Deaam't  Svptrb — perhaps  the  moiit  beautiful  of  all 
new  white  grapes, — tlie  clustere  very  large,  berriea 
oval,  and  closely  set.  Retnede  JVice,  (not  ripe  when 
we  saw  it,)  was  also  laden  with  large  clusters  of 
very  handsome  fruit.  Xera,  another  white  grape, 
also  attracted  our  attention  by  the  size  and  beauty  of 
itsclustera;  while  some  bunches  of  the  Paiettin^ 
zrape,  more  than  Q  feet  long,  made  us  comprehend 
Uie  biblical  account  of  the  grapes  of  the  land  of 
Canaan. 


-A  few  roots  of  this  plant  should  have 
a  place  in  every  garden.  Not  only  are  its  medical 
qualities  highly  valuable,  but  its  presence  among 
vegetables  is  supposed  to  bo  sn  ^gis  of  protection 
sganist  many  diseases  to  which  they  arc  subject. 
It  should  be  transplanted  into  warm  and  rich  soil,  early 
in  the  spring,  and  be  assisted,  during  its  early  devel- 
opment, by  copious  manuring  and  frequent  pressure. 
When  plants,  late  in  the  season,  exhibit  symptoms 
of  decay  or  general  debility,  the  planting  of  a  small 
root  of  camomile  in  their  vicinage  is  frequently  the 
most  speedy  and  efflcacioiis  remwiy  that  can  be  ap- 
plied. The  odor,  or  aroma,  diffused  by  this  plant,  is 
also  known  to  be  highly  rcpcllsnt  to  many  kinds  of 
winged  insects,  and  its  presence  among  those  species 
of  plants  and  vegetables  infested  by  such  enemies 
will  protect  them  more  effectually  thM  almost  any 
other  agent  known,  and  at  co[iipunitively  small  c.v- 
pense. — Sdecltd. 

Ci.nA-iina  Trkes. — Trees  and  vines  which  are  kept 
the  cleanet^t,  bear  the  best;  like  the  hi}man  body,  the 
pores  of  their  skin  become  clogged  with  dirt,  and  re- 
tain gases  n'bicb  should  escape.  Trees,  the  bark 
of  whicli  has  been  scraped  and  scrubbed,  become  more 
thriving,  and  more  vigorous. 
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(fbttor's   Sable. 


Dkain  Tilks,  &c. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Alvik 
Wilcox,  of  Wrst  Bloomfield,  epccimrnfi  of  horso-ahoe  Tile, 
rnd  PipOf  of  his  own  m&niifiicture.  They  are  made  of  ex 
eel  lent  material — the  best  blue  clay.  The  pipes  left  with 
U8  have  been  in  use  eighteen y ears ^  (buried  three  feet  deep,) 
ond  appear  lo  bo  as  eood  as  when  first  put  down.  The  sam- 
pled of  both  Tile  and  Pipe  can  be  seen  at  this  office. 

"  A  i^TTLE  MORK  Grapk." — We  aro  indebted  lo  Mr.  S. 
II.  AiKSHORTiJ,  of  West  Bloomfjeld,  for  several  clusters  of 
very  fine  Isabella  Grapes.  If  Mr.  A.  is  as  successful  in 
other  matters,  as  in  grape  culture,  ho  deserves  success  in 
the  nursery  business. 

Jeffkhsoh  Co.  Fair.  —  The  proceedings  at  this  Fair, 
held  at  Watertowo  on  the  26th  ana  27th  of  September,  have 
been  received,  and  speak  well  for  the  fanners  oi^  Jefferson. 
The  show  was  superior  in  most  respects,  and  the  number 
in  attendance,  as  usual,  lai^ge.  The  Addrets  was  delivered 
by  the  President,  Mosks  Eahks,  Esq.,  of  Rutland,  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  friends  of  improvement  in  the  State. 
It  is  one  of  the  best,  most  practiGal  and  sensible  addresses 
which  we  have  ever  read— and  we  shall  endeavor  to  give 
some  extiacts  in  a  fhturo  number  of  the  Farmer. 


Thk  BIicHiOAM  Statk  Fair,  we  learn  by  Detroit  popers, 
as  well  as  from  gentlemen  who  were  in  attendance,  was 
much  better,  in  every  respect,  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  exhibition  was  good  in  each  department,  the  attendance 
huge,  and  the  arrangements  excellent.  We  know  somethina 
of  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  farmers  of  Michigan,  ana 
expected  a  ikvorable  report  from  the  first  Show  of  their 
State  Society;  and  we  doubt  not  the  interest  excited  will  be 
roost  solutaiy  in  promoting  improvement  throughout  that 
frir  and  fertile  Peninsula. 

Martlakd  Statk  Pair. — An  attentive  friend  and  cor- 
respondent who  was  present  at  this  Fair,  held  in  Baltimore, 
on  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  October,  has  favored  us  with 
particulars— but  his  letters  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  pub- 
lictttion.  He  speoks  of  the  exhibition  as  highly  creditable. 
I'he  show  of  Stock  \faa  remarkablv  good,  and  the  display 
of  implements,  dec.,  quite  respectable. 

PREMIVMS  OF  Statk  Ag.  Sociktt.  —  Persons  in  this 
vicinity,  who  are  entitled  to  Premiums,  &c.,  from  the  State 
Ag.  Society,  can  obtain  them  on  application  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  Joseph  Alletn,  Esq.,  of  Rochester. 

To  Skcrxtaries  of  Ao.  Socikties. — The  Secretaries 
of  County  Ag.  Societies  will  oblice  uaby  fbrwoidin^  papers 
or  pamphlets  containing  proceedings  oif  their  Faurs,  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  1850,  &c. 

Rko  Root  Seed.— We  are  requested  to  state  that  Mr. 
M.  F.  RxTvoLDS,  No.  17  Buflfalo-sL,  Rochester,  will  pay  25 
cents  a  bushel  for  all  the  Red  Root  Seed  which  may  be  de- 
livered at  his  store.  Farmers  who  wish  to  dispose  of  a  pest 
and  get  poy  for  the  same,  will  please  note  the  offer,  and  act 
occordingly.  #» 

'■■         = 
Rochester  Commercial  Ifnraery,' 

No.  8  EAST  AVENUE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  YORK. 

THE  Subsorlbers  rMpeeff^Ily  inftmn  the  pnbllo  that  their 
stoek  of  FRUIT  TREES  fxt  sale  this  Autumn  is  T«ry  Uxge, 
and  comprises  aU  the  vnriaties  that  are  really  desirable.  They 
leave  to  others  the  task  of  ealtirating  and  felling  worthless  ra^ 
rietSas,  and  Intend  to  propagate  none  but  such  ss  naTe  been  well 
tested  and  approved. 

To  those  who  wish  to  buy  to  sell  again,  we  can  offer  great  in- 
dnoements. 

Priced  Catalogues  fUmiahed  to  post-paid  applicants, 
^t.  1, 1849.  [9-4m]  BI88ELL  k  HOOKER. 

SKETOiDfOfl,  finr  Bala  at  tlie  GtoBera  VoneiT* 

PEAR,  Plnm,  Cherry,  Apple  Qninee,  Mountain  Ash,  Horse 
Chesnnt,  Buckthorn,  Ito.     SEEDLINGS  and  SEED  of  the 
sbOTo  trees  for  sale  at  the  Genera  Nursery. 

Also,  all  kinds  of  Fiuitand  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubbery,  and 
Yines  for  sale. 

Genera,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  T.    [10-8m«]      W.  G.  VERPLANCK. 


Penfleld  Norsexy* 

^g^  THE-  Proprietors  of  the  abore  Nursery,  in  the  YlUage 
4KSL  of  Penfield.  offer  for  sale  a  rcry  exteneWe  assortment  of 
pW^  FRUIT  TREKS,  of  the  most  approved  and  choice  kinds, 

■RL  of  extra  Rise  and  Tigorous  and  healthy  growth.  Boing 
entirrly  worked  by  themsclTes,  and  all  obtained  fW>m  the  ino.^t 
reliable  Murees,  or  cut  from  bearing  trees  of  their  own.  w  I  be  a 
suiBclent  guarantee  of  their  genuineness.  A  liberal  discount 
made  to  wholesale  purchasers. 

Stfcdling  stocks  kept  constantly  for  sale. 

Prompt  attention  paid  te  (post-paid)  applications  containing 
the  Cash  or  approyed  references.  [lm*l 


Penfield,  N.  Y.,  Nor.  1. 1849. 


HENRY  FELLOWS  k  SONS. 


N arserjr  Fralt  Trees  tor  l(ale. 

«M||  THE  undersigned  has  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  cul- 
9mtiTated  Frvdi  Trees,  fit  for  transplanting  into  orchard?  aod 
•'"^^gardens,  for  sale  on  liberal  terms.  There  aro  over  one  hun- 
dred of  the  choicest  varieties  of  Apple.  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry  and 
Plnm  Trees,  in  his  collection,  that  can  be  found  in  this  country. 
All  orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

MOSES  LONG,  No  29,  Alexander  street. 
Roehester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1.  [ia-2m] 

Dialxy 

FOR  SALE,  PLATO,  a  Bull  2  years  old  in  August  pant.— 
Lkrge.  perfect  In  form,  beantifblly  pied,  a  deep  red  and  pure 
white.  His  sire  the  premium  Hereford  Bull  of  Thomas  H.  Hyatt, 
Esq.  His  dam,  a  cream  eolored  Uoldemess  Cow  of  great  excel- 
lence, but  one  remove  Aram  the  *'  IMPORTED  IlOLDCRNEtJS 
•BULL."  For  description  of  the  genuine  "  Holdernciis"  blood, 
see  Oenosee  Farmer  for  September  last,  page  207.  His  dam  gave 
milk  the  year  round— in  the  best  of  the  season  from  20  to  SQ 
quarts  per  day.  He  took  the  fltat  premium  at  the  rcceut  Cuttle 
Show  In  this  County.  For  terms,  which  will  be  reasonable,  either 
for  cash  or  credit,  en(miro  at  the  office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  or 
of  the  subscriber,  at  his  farm  in  Brightun,  four  miles  from  this 
city.  LYMAN  PAYNE. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1.,  1849. 

Drain  TUe,  Pipes,  and  Roofing  Tlle« 

BEN  J.  F.  WHARTENB,Y.  Manufacturer  of  DRAINING 
TILE,  Drain  Pipe,  Roofing  Tile,  Ilc,  offers  them  for  na) «  at 
his  kiln  at  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y..  at  the  following  prioeji. 
4  ineh  horse-shoe  Tile,  $15  per  1000->3  inch.  $12  50-2  inch.  $10. 
4  inch  Pipes,  $16^3  inch.  $14-2  Inch.  $10-1)^  inch.  $9-1  inch, 
$8.  Roofing  TUe,  $20— 18>^  tile  to  the  rod.  Solea  for  thp  horse- 
shoe tile,  haJf  the  price  of  tUe;  those  arc  uot  always  neeessary. 
All  orders  promptly  supplied.  [ll-2tj 

Waterioo,  N.  Y..  Nov.  1, 1849.  B.  F.  WHARTENBY. 

Drain  Tile,  Pipe,   dte. 

rpHE  Subscriber  Is  prepared  to  furnish  horse  shoe  Drain  Tllo, 
X    of  superior  make  and  material.    Also,  Drain  Pipe,  and  Clay 
Candle  Moulds. 

The  tile  aro  warranted  not  to  dack  for  one  year,  which  will  test 
their  durability  Price  of  horse- shoe  TUe,  $15  per  thousand,  or 
two  shiUings  per  rod,  or  twoshlUings  per  rod;  flat>i  (or  soles) 
$7.60  per  1000  or  one  rhilUns  per  rod.  AU  orders  will  receive 
prompt  attention.    Addrcs,  or  apply  to 

ALVIN  WILCOX. 
>     November  1,  1849.  fll-lt*]         West  Bloomfldd.  N.  V. 


Sheep  tor 

THE  over  Increase  of  the  Flook  on  the  Oakland 

Farm  Is  offered  for  sale,  as  nsnsl,  this  season— chiefly 

ewes     The  Sheep  ean  be  seen  on  the  Farm,  near  the 

onUet  of  Seneea  Lake.    Letters  post-paid  shaU  have 

attentioa,  and  may  be  addressed  to  the  snbeerlber  at  the  Geneva 

Poet  Oflee.  J.  DELAFIELD. 

OcUber|184».  [lMt*J 


Book  Agents  Wanted. 

TWENTY*  Young  Men  can  be  profitably  employed  la  soiling 
Cheap  Books  and  obtaining  subscribers  for 

THE  OBNBSBE  FARMER, 
and  other  valuable  Magasines  and  Papers.  The  nimble  niucpenoe 
is  always  better  than  a  slow  shilUng.  Thousands  of  men  wiU 
purchase  a  good  cheap  Book  who  will  not  take  expcniiire  ones. 
Moet  of  the  following  new  works  wiU  be  sold  to  agents  at  half 
price. 
Good  Behavior  for  Gentlemen,  $0  12K 

Good  Behavior  for  Ladies,  12^ 

The  True  Housekeeper's  Guide,  123^ 

The  Lady*s  Cook  Book— Good  LIring  for  the  MlIHon,       12>i 
The  Marksmen  of  Monmouth,  a  tale  of  the  American 
Revfdutloa.'by  Curtis, 


Knowlson's  Horse  Doctor, 


25 

25 
00 
60 
25 


Every  Man  his  Own  Lawyer. 
The  Married  Woman's  Medical  Companion, 
Life  In  Rochester,  Its  Yiee  and  Misery, 
The  Home  Doctor.  a«.^ 

The  above  works,  together  with  a  general  variety  of  new  Books, 
Maps,  Cards,  Pictures   ko.,  ko.    Also, 

THE    GENESEE   FARMER    FOR   1848, 

stitched  and  bound  in  handsome  paper  covers,  containing  a  vast 
amount  of  very  valuable  and  entertaining  matter,  iUustrated  with 
numerous  engravings— a  work  which  should  be  in  the  posvession 
of  every  man  who  owns  a  rod  of  land.    Price  50  Cents. 

(Q^  Agents  who  desire  to  seU  Books  will  require  a  smaU  cash 
capital  of  from  10  to  $25,  and  wiU  in  all  cases  be  Indemnified 
against  loss.  An  aetive  young  man  can  make  from  $1  to  8$  per 
day.       AddrsBS,  <post  paidO  D.  M.  DEWEY, 

Arcade  Hall,  Roehester,  N.  V. 
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A  New  Book  for  ETory  Fanner  I 

SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE,  or  the  EldmecU  of  Chemiitiy, 
Geology.  Botany,  and  Meteorology,  applied' to  practical  Agri- 
cnlture:  by  M.  M,  Rodobhs,  M.  D.,  with  the  approral  and  aasii- 
tanoe  of  seTeral  practical  and  sicntiffc  gentlemen.  The  work  is 
iUoBtrated  by  a  large  number  ef  eograylngs,  and  is  pablished  in  a 
neat  ityle,  woU  bound,  and  sold  cheap. 

nOTICKS  OP  THE  WOBK. 

"The  general  oorreetneM,  brerity,  clearness,  and  mnltitnde  of 
Its  principles  applicable  to  practlou  agrienltore,  that  first  and 
best  of  arts,  commend  Ihe  work  to  the  youth  of  our  land,  as  well 
as  to  its  older  and  yojigtsr  agriculturists.  "—Pre/.  ChMUr  Dewey, 
Principal  ILiches^er  ColUgiate  Institute. 

'■This  Is  an  interesting  and  much  needed  rolame.  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  taste  of  that  intelligent  portion  or  the  commu- 
nity for  whom  it  is  mere  particularly  adapted—making  combined 
a  complete  system  of  agrieuttore,  easily  understood  and  readUy 
defined."—^.  F.  Farmer  *nd  Mtekmnie. 

<It  appears  to  be  ezcedlngly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  9t  in- 
struction. It  is  concise  and  plain— neither  too  much  nor  too 
little"— Han.  Z^doek  Pratt. 

**We  haTo  seen  enough  to  oonrlnce  us  that  It  is  a  work  of  rare 
merit,  such  an  one  as  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  intel- 
ligent readers.  Eyery  agricultuitsc  who  reads  and  digests  should 
procure  the  work. "—•4m«Wcan  Farmer^  BaUimera. 

••We  commend  the  work  to  the  Farmer,  ospeciiUr  to  the  young 
fkrmer,  as  weU  worthy  of  his  attention."— JBsrfcsAtrs  CtUturi$t, 
Piiuneldf  Moit. 

*•  We  think  the  author  has  ably  preformed  the  dittonlt  task  of 
rendering  science  ea^  to  the  practical  farmer."— y««0  England 
Farmer^by  S.  W.  CoU.  a 

ERASTU8  DARROW,  Pnbliaher  and  Bookseller, 

Comer  Main  and  8t.  Pkul-streets,  Rochester. 

09-  For  sale  by  the  I*nblither;  also,  at  the  office  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  and  by  Booksellers  generally. 

%  Dakhow  has  a  large  stock  of  BOOKS  at  wholesale  or  retail, 


Orders  promptly  answered. 


[8-eom-tfJ 


Owen  MoniM, 

CITY  BINDER7.  UNDER  THE  MUSEUM,  RocHnrcK.  N   T. 

THREE  Silrer  Medals  haTe  been  awarded  to  the  subscriber  for 
the  best  specimens  of  Book  Binding,  exhibited  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' Fairs  held  in  this  city  and  Buffalo. 

Gentlemen's  Libraries  fitted  up  and  repaired;  Music  paper 
ruled.  Music  and  Periodicals  bound  and  flnirhed  to  any  pattern  ; 
Blank  Account. Books  executed  at  this  establishment  haye  giyen 
unequalled  satisfaction,  by  their  durability  and  eleganee.  Strict 
attention  is  always  paid  to  the  quality  of  paper  used,  to  render 
them  equal  to  the  best  in  the  United  States,  or  those  imported. 

Ladies'  Scrap  and  Guard  Books,  Albums  and  Portfolios,  in  all 
their  yarieties,  manulaetured  to  order  in  the  best  style. 

Banks,  Institutions,  Societies,  kc.,  may  be  assured  of  work  being 
done  on  the  most  adyantageous  terms. 

Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance,  by  packing  and  forwarding 
ydumee  to  the  aboye  directions,  stating  price  and  style,  may  rely 
upon  their  being  well  bound  on  the  most  Ikyorable  terms,  also 
carefkdly  and  punctually  returned. 

N.  B.— The  proprietor  has  spared  no  expense  in  fitting  up  the 
establtsment,  and  introducing  into  Western  New  Vork  the  latest 
Improyemeni  in  Book  Binding. 

(O'The  Genesee  Farmer  and  other  periodicals  bound  to  order. 

OWEN  M0BRI8. 
City  Bindery,  under  the  Museum. 

Rochester  Noy.  1, 1849 fll-tf]     . 

Patent  Improved  Railroad  Horse-Power  and 


THIS  Power  tc  Thresher,  which  has  been  so  long  before  the 
public,  and  glyen  such  perfect  and  unlyersal  satisfaction, 
has  met  with  such  a  constant  and  rapidly  increasing  sale,  that 
oUier  manufiMsturers  sometimes  adopt  headings  similar  to  those 
of  my  adyortiaement— and.  in  aome  eases,  parts  of  ttie  adyertise- 
meats  themselyes— which,  if  not  obserred,  mi^  lead  to  mistakes^ 
and  purchasers  may  get,  instead  of  the  machine  which  has  earn- 
ed the  reputation,  one  of  a  different  construction. 

The  machine  has  been  much  fanproyed,  and  no  pains  or.expense 
if  spared  to  make  it  in  the  most  thorough  and  durable  manner, 
as  we  haye  the  greatest  fheilities  as  to  power,  room  and  materials 
at  our  command.    It  is  the  cheapest,  simplest,  most  durable  and 

{>ortable  set  of  machinery  fbr  the  purpose  in  ujo,  and  warranted 
n  eyery  case  to  glye  satislhction  to  ue  purchaser.  For  ftirther 
particulars  see  my  ad? ertlsements  in  the  agricultural  papers  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Catalogues  and  circulars  tor- 
nished  gratis  on  application  by  maiL 

HORACE  L.  EMERY, 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  SM  k  871,  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Improved  WeU  and  Cistern  Pnmps* 

DOWNS,  MYNDHER8E  li  CO.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  would 
call  the  attention  of  Hardware  Merchants  and  all  others  who 
haye  occasion  to  deal  in  or  use  suction  pumps,  to  their  CJIST 
IRON,  REVOLVING  SPOUT  AND  CISTERN  PUMPS, 
fbr  which  they  haye  obtained  Letters  Patent  of  the  United  States. 
For  particular  deeeriptlon  and  figures  of  our  Pump,  see  August 
number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  page  161.  [•  tf] 


Nursery  of  J.  J.  Thomas,  JHaoedon,  2f«  Y. 

eM||  THIS  Nursery  now  contains  many  thousand  fine  trees,  o 
jPgw  large,  handsome  and  thrifty  growth,  consisting  of  Apples, 
•M^  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  lus.,  and  the  smaller  fruits,  of  the 
best  standard  sorts,  and  most  of  the  finest  new  yarietiea;  OQh  in 
all  cases  they  haye  been  propagated  for  side  after  being  thoronghly 
proyed  In  bearing.  ^]0 

The  collection  of  APPLES,  consisting  of  many  thousand  lance 
trees,  mostly  I  to  9  feet  high,  embraoeig  the  finest  stanard  yari»- 
ties,  and  nearly  all  the  yaluable  new  sorts. 

Very  fine  pear  seedlings,  at  $12  per  1000,  two  years  old  apple 
seedlings,  at  $5  per  1000,  llorse  chesnuts  1  to  2  ft  high,  at  f6  pet 
100,  lie..  Itc.  • 

When  purchasers  desire,  selections  of  the  best  for  affording  a 
regular  succession  of  fruit  throughout  the  seeon,  r^  be  made  by 
the  proprietor. 

A  carefully  assorted  collection  of  hardy  ornamental  trees., 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  will  be  fucniahed  at  very 
moderate  prices. 

Trees  for  eannl  and  raOroad  cony^yanee,  will  be  well  packed  in 
bundles,  enclosed  in  strong  mats,  with  the  roota  mudded  and  en- 
cased in  wet  moss,  so  as  perfaely  to  preclude  all  danger  of  iuj*>'7- 

All  communications,  post-paid,  to  be  dircected  Maeedon.  Wayne 
Co..  N.  Y Oct.  1, 1849. 

Blonroe    Nnrsery, 

RIDGE  ROAD,  BIX  MILES  WEST  OF  ROCHi:ST£R. 

THE  uuderslgned.  proprietor  of  the  abOTS  well  known  estab- 
lishment, takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  thanks  to  his 
friends  and  the  public  for  their  liberal  patronage  Ust  spring.  He 
offers  this  fsU.  a  complete  assortment  of  Nursery  ProducUoas— 
(he  does  not  presume  to  say  that  he  has  a  larger  stock  than  his 
nursery  friends,  but  he  has  as  good)— at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
and  warranted  correct.  His  Cherry  Trees  are  particularly  fine, 
of  three  year's  growth,  and  6  to  10  feet  high. 

He  would  Inylie  all  about  making  purchases  of  trees,  Itc.  this 
fUL  to  come  and  examine  his  stock  preyious  to  looking  elsewhere. 

The  pnblie  Is  again  notified  that  N.  Goodsell  is  not  employed 
by  him.  CHARLES  POWIS. 

Greece.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  1840.  fl0-2m) 

8««da  WDd  Implements. 

GENESEE  SEED  STORE  AND  AG.  WAREHOUSE— trying 
HaU.  opposite  the  F^e  Hotel,  Buffalo-st.— Haying  purehaik-d 
the  Agricultural  and  Seed  department  of  Messrs.  Notfc,  Elliott  k 
Fitch,  wrintend  going  more  extensiyely  Into  all  th^  branches  of 
our  business.  We  shidl  keep  constantly  for  sale,  all  kinds  of  Im- 
ported and  American  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  and  a  Urge  aci^rt- 
ment  of  the  most  approyod  Implements  and  Machlnoa  used  by 
the  Gardener  and  Farmer.  We  manufacture  Pcnnoek*s  Wheat 
Drill,  (the  most  perfect  and  substantial  Drill  in  use,)  the  reiebr^ 
ted  Massachusetts  Eagle  C  Plow,  Drags,  Cultiyators.  ko.,  lee  ail 
of  the  most  approyed  patterns  and  construction,  and  keep  a  full 
supply  of  all  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Plows.  Snb-soU,  Delano's, 
BurralPs  Shell  Wheel,  Anthony's  Patent  Index,  tic.,  lie. 

In  addition  to  our  stock  ct  Implements,  lie.,  we  think  we  can 
fay  with  perfect  confidence,  we  haye  one  of  the  largest,  most 
careftiUy  grown  and  best  selected  stock  of  FIELD.  GARDEN  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  in  the  country^  Including  seyeral  kinds  im- 
ported from  Europe.  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Dealers  would 
consult  their  interest,  and  perhaps  insure  good  crops,  by  calling 
at  our  establishment.  RAPALJE  li  BRIOGS. 

.  Rochester,  May  1. 1840. 

Palmer's  Wheat  Drill. 

THE  snbj^Ibers  haye  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Palmer 
to  mS^ncture  for  the  coming  season  fiye  hundred  of  hia 
new  Whea^j^U,  to  be  be  sold  in  Weetem  New-Yoik.  They  are 
now  recetying  orders  for  them,  and  relying  upon  heayy  salea  haye 
determined  to  sell  them  at  a  small  raonr—at  least  twenty-flvi» 
dolUws  less  than  any  other  drill  capable  of  ptrforming  as  much. 
The  DriUs  are  constructed  under  the  immeuiate  direction  of  th* 
inyentor,  and  Warranttd 

An  agricultural  Implement  as  Important  as  this  should  be  affonl- 
ed  at  a  rate  that  placea  it  within  the  reach  of  eyery  flumtr.  To 
accomplish  this  Mr.  Palmer  has  spared  no  pains  to  become  ar- 
qualnted  with  all  the  Drills  in  use  by  consulting  both  English  and 
American  Agricultural  wwks,  and  by  procuring  copies  of  invent- 
or's claims,  issued  or  pending  in  the  Patent  Office,  lie  has  uMd 
.different  kinds  of  drills  for  the  past  years,  and  has  learned  by  prae- 
tice  tlM  wants  of  the  farmer.  After  repeated  efforts  and  expen- 
slye  estferlmenta  he  has  produced  a  simple,  subsl  antlal  Drill,  which 
by  way  of  eminence  he  calls  a  "  WllE.A't  DRILL.''  It  la  raMly 
superior  to  the  costly  and  complicated  machine^  heretofore  in  use 
This  is  the  third  Drill  he  has  invented,  and  ho  has  now  brought  It 
to  that  state  of  perfbction  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  canriod.  It 
Is  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  Drills,  combining  all  the  adyantagee  of 
eyery  other,  and  free  from  their  imperfcctlens. 

Wo  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  Drill  eoual  to  this  in  du- 
rability, operation  or  price ! .'  Q(^  All  orders  should  bo  sent  in  or 
deliyefsd  to  one  of  our  agents  as  eariy  aa  July  to  secure  attm- 
tion.  J.  A.  HOLMES  It  CO. 

Brockport,  March  15. 1849. 

A  SmsUl  Fbna  Wswited. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  C.  S  ,  Newport  N.  Y..  describing  the 
premises,  and  meniloning  the  terms,  win  recelye  attention. 
August,  1849.  [V-St*. 
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JUST    PUBUSHED, 
BT   DRRBT,    MILLER   AND   CO.,   AUBURN, 

THG    AilI£KICAN  FRUIT  CULTVRIST, 

BY  J.  J  TH0MA9. 

AOREATLT  enluged  and  improTed  edition  of  the  Frnlt  Col- 
tnrUt.  containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  the  formw 
editions,  harlng  been  wholly  re- written,  so  as  to  embrace  essentially 

A^L  THE  VALUABLE   INFORMATION 
Known  at  the  present  time,  reUtiTC  to 

FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
It    contains  more  than 

THREE   HUNDRED    ACCURATE   SNORAVINea| 
And  will  inclnde  condensed  and  full  descriptions  of  all  fralts  of 
merit  or  celebrity  cnltiTated  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  prerent  confusion  in  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  careful  at- 
tention has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  the  clear  and  ^stematic 
arrangement  adopted  in  this  work;  and  further  to  enable  the  rea- 
der to  know  at  a  glance,  the  various  grades  of  excellenoey  the 
quality  is  des^putcd  by  tne  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 
The  ntRnerous  figures  of  firuits  are 

EXACT  IMPRESSIONS 
Of  average  spi^cimens.  The  descriptions  hare  been  prepared  in 
nearly  every  case,  from  the  ftruits  themselves ;  and  to  distinguish 
fixed  flrom  aooidental  characters,  careftd  comparison  has  been  ex- 
tensively made  with  specimens  nom  several  different  states,  and 
with  the  descriptions  m  the  best  American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  determine  the  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  n^ons,  assis- 
tance has  been  Uurgely  f^imished  by  a  number  of  the^ost  eminent 
pomologlsts  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  forming  a  handsome  dnodeeimo  volume,  of  over  400 
puet,  at  the  low  price  ci  One  Dollar. 

The  work  belongs  to  the  author  and  is  not  traded.  A  liberal 
discount  is  made  to  Booksellers. 

DEBBY,  MILLER  li  CO., 

Oct.  1.,  1840.  [l0-3m]  Publishers,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

0(^  The  above  work  just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  Genesee  Flsimer.    It  can  be  sent  by  mail.    Price  $1. 


fiToMeiy  mid  HortlenltnTsd  Garden.^ 

THE  Proprietor  of  this  old  establishment  offers  for  'sale 
a  very  Israe  assortment  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAME^NTAL 
TREES,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  kc.  The  F>uit  Trees 
are  very  vigorous  and  healthy.  His  whole  stock  has  #en  propa- 
gated with  the  greatest  care,  and  mostly  firom  bearing  trees,  grow- 
ing on  his  own  grounds. 

Apple  Trees  of  some  fifty  of  the  most  ch(rfoe  sorts,  including 
Northern  Spy,  Roxbury  Russet,  kc.,  Ste.,  by  the  thousand  at 
very  reduced  prices.  Dwarf  Pears,  a  fine  assortment  of  beautiful 
trc-ca.  No  JlreMight  in  these  nurseriei.  8,000  Peach  Trees,  of 
the  very  best  sorts ;  fine  trees  and  free  tmax  all  disease.  Cherries : 
a  fine  collection  grown  with  low  heads.  Also,  a  good  assortment 
of  the  rinm,  Pear,  Apricot,  NeoUrine,  Quince,  and  all  the  smaller 
ftruits.  • 

The  assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  lie., 
comprises  almost  every  desirable  article.  Annual  importations 
are  made  flrom  Europe  of  new  and  rare  varieties  of  Fruits,  Roses, 
ts.0.  Apple,  Pear,  Quince  aud  Plum  STOCKS  by  the  quantity, 
and  Nurserymen  supplied  with  trees  of  large  or  small  aixe  at  low 
prices. 

Orders  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and  letters  of  Inquiry  will  receiM 
prompt  attention.  Ei^ry  article  carefully  labelled,  socuifflf 
packed  and  fbrwarded  agreeable  to  order,  and  with  the  least  poa- 
slUe  delay.  ^|^^ 

(X^  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all^^Hpply  (post 
paid,)  and  every  article  wu  be  sold  at  the  lowes^^lKry  prioes. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1. 1849.  ^^  HODGE. 

Seedlings  fbr  Sale. 

THE  Subscribers,  proprietors  of  the  Old  Castle  Nurseries  Oe- 
neva,  N.  Y.,  have  for  sale 
50,000  Quince  Seedlings,  15  tb  70  Inches  high,  |10  per  thousuid. 
50,000  Cherry       do.        8  to  15       «       S^      g  .«         a 
40.000  Pear  do.        8  to  20       *'-       "       U  ^         *^ 

20,000  Plum  do.        8  to  16       «       «*       10  '■         « 

20,000  Apple  do.   2  y'rs  old.  nice  for  grafting  $5  per  1,000. 

They  cultivate  extensively,  and  have  tx  sale  the  rare  and  ap- 
proved varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Also,  Buck- 
thorn, Hawthorn,  &c  ,  for  hedges. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to.  Trees  sent  a  distance  well 
packed  and  delivered  at  the  railroad  depot. 

T.  C.   MAXWELL  «c  CO. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1, 1848.  [10-2m] 

Notico— Seedlings  For  Sale* 

Cifi  f\f\f\  Apple  Seedlings,  of.  three  years  growth,  for 
DUjUUU  by  the  Subscriber.    -         - 


Walworth,  Wayne,  Co.  N.  Y. 


Price  $8  per  thousand. 

ELIAB  YEOMANS. 
[10-lt1 


Removal  to  No.  21  Bnffalo-sU^  Talman  Block* 

C.  HENDRIX  II  SON, 

Whouualb  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Iron,  Steel,  Nails.  Spikea,  Shelf 
and  Heavy  Hardware.    House  trimmings  of  all  kinds,  as  cheap 
a^  the  cheapest. 
Rochester,  Oot  1, 1849.  [10^] 


MOUNT  HOPB  GARDEN  AND  NITRSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  N.   Y. 

THE  proprietors  invite  -the  attention  of  Fruit  Growers,  Nur- 
serymen, and  dealers  in  trees  to  their  present  stock  now  of- 
fered ft  r  sale.  By  recent  larg^  importations  from  Europe,  and 
an  extensive  scale  of  propagation  at  home,  we  have  obtained  a 
stock  of  nursery  articles  as  complete  as  any  in  the  country,  and 
we  offer  them  to  purchasers  on  the  most  liberal  conditions. 

Th»  well  known  health,  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the  trets  raircd 
here,  and  the  undivided  and  scrupulous  attention  given  to  every 
department  by  the  propietors  in  person,  offer  great  inducements 
to  purchasers 

STAiaURD  FRUIT   TREES, 

Consisting '  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  the  Jlpple,  Pear.  Plum, 
Cherry y  Peach.  ^.,  of  suitable  age  and  size  for  orchard  planting. 
The  principal  stock  is  made  up  of  the  well  known  popular  sorts, 
but  all  the  new  American  and  foreign  kinds  are  in  our  possession, 
and  can  be  fixrnished. 

PTRIMIDAL  AND  DWARF  TREES, 
Consisting  of  select  varietiM  of  Fears  on  Quince,  Apploe  on  Para- 
dise, and  Cherries  on  St.  Lucie,  or  Mahaleb  stocks,  for  gardens, 
and  limited  grounds;  and  for  nurserymen  and  others  who  wish  to 
obtain  fruit  from  their  trees  at  an  eatly  day.  We  have  for  many 
years  given  special  attention  to  this  department,  and  therefore 
believe  we  have  probably  the  largest  and  best  stock  in  the  Union. 

GOOSEBERRIES,   RASPBBBRIBS,    CURRANTS,   ETC. 

Of  these  we  have  a  large  and  complete  assortment,  and  can  sup- 
ply them  by  the  100  or  1000.  The  best  KngUsh  Gooseberries  are 
imported  every  year.    All  the  new  Currants  can  be  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL   TREES,    SHRUB   ROSES,    ETC. 
All  the  leading  sorts,  such  as  Horse  Chesnut^  Mountain  Ash, 
Ailantus,  &c.,  can  be  furnished  by  the  1000  or  10.000  at  much  be- 
low ordinary  rates— brides  a  large  ooUeetlon  of  new  and  rare 
Tree's  Shrubs,  Roses,  ^.,  rect-ntly  impcurted. 

HBDOB   PLANTS. 

Buckthorn  2.  and  3  years frH>m  seed;  Osage  Orange^  1  and  2  years; 
Privet ;  besides  Evergreens,  such  as  Red  Cedar,  Hemlock,  Nor^ 
way  Sprtice,  Arbor  vitiB,  fcc,  can  be  frimished  to  any  extent 
^required. 

STOCKS  AND  YOUNG  WORKED  TREES  FOR  NURSERTMEN. 

Pear  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years  transplanted;  Plum  do.,  2  years  firom 
seed  bed;  Paradise  Stocks,  for  Dwarf  Apples;  Mazsard  Cherry 
Seedlings- 1  year;  St.  Lucie,  or  Mahaleb  Stocks,  for  dwarf  Cher- 
ries; Quince  Stocks,  of  sorts  commonly  used. 
Young  worked  tree  for  distant  transportation. 

NEW  UPRIGHT  QUINCE  the  most  easily  propagated,  and  freest 
grower.  We  have  now  obtained  a  pretty  large  stock,  and  can 
supply  them  in  moderate  quantities. 

Wholesale  Priced  Lists  and  General  Catalogaes  forwarded  to 
all  post-paid  applications. 
Sep  1,  1840.  ELLWANOER  «c  BARRY. 

Albany   Agricultaral   Warehousey 

No.  369  &,  371  South  Broadway. 

THE  Subscriber  having  during  the  past  season  suffered  in 
common  with  many  of  his  fellow  citizens— his  warehouse 
being  consumed,  &c.— has  procured  the  spacious  new  store  erected 
tor  his  business,  No.  S60  and  371  South  Broadway,  where  he  haa 
an  extensive  assortment  of  all  the  best  and  leading  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES  in  use.  From  his 
long  and  successful  experience  in  the  manuiSaeture  and  sale  of 
artusles  in  his  line,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  can  suit  the  wants 
of  the  farming  public  to  Uie  best  of  its  kind,  and  on  as  &vorabIe 
torms  as  any  other  manuracturer  in  the  States. 

Amone  his  assortment  are  his  celebrated  Horse  Powers,  Thresh* 
ing  Machines  and  Separators.  A 

Smith's  Patent  Comshellers  for  horse  power. 

Clinton  Hand  Shellers.  single  and  double  hopper;  Grant^s 
,Pat^t  Premiunf  Fanning  Mills,  for  power  snd  hand,  ke  ,  fcc. 

AlsO)  a  complete  assortment  of  Garden,  Field  and  Grass  Seeds. 
(9-tf]  H.  L.  EM£RY. 


VtU    KITTRIDOB*8 

CELEBRATED  SPRAIN  &  RHEUMATIC  LINIMENT. 

NO  better  preparation  was  ever  offered  to  the  public  for  the 
following  complaints  :— Rheumatism,  Lame  Backs,  Bruises, 
Sprains,  Stiff  or  Contracted  Tendons.  SweliingS}  Btlff  Neck,  Ner- 
vous Headache.  Earache,  ke 

This  Liniment  Is  likewise  exodled  by  none  in  its  use  npon 
Horse  and  other  Animal  Flesh,  for  curing  Spavins,  Sprains,  8we»> 
nies,  Galls  and  all  fledi  wounda 

Price  Fifty  Cents  per  bottle.  Prepared  and  sold,  wholesale 
and  retail,  by  A.  GRANT, 

No.  48  Exchange-8t.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AoEtrrt— Isaac  Mitchell,  East  Bloomfloid  :  8.  D.  Lundy,  Water- 
loo; W.  P.  Matison  k  Co..  Seneca  Falls;  E.  W.  Cheney  k  Sons, 
Canandalgua;  Clark  k  Pierce,  Llvcoia;  H.  Tilton,  Moscow; 
Whit^ey  it  Lafiin,  Mt.  Harris;  Ely  k  Co.,  Clyde. 

October  1,1840.,  po-tfl 

Agricultural  Books* — A  large  amortmentofBookaon 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  &c,  for  sale  at  this  Office.' 
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Market  Prices  of  Agricaltoral  Prodncto. 

- 

Hew  York,  Oct.  24. 

Ashes— Market  hotter  for  Pearls  with  a  ikir  demand,'and  sales 
40  bbls  at  0 12<i8  25.    Pots  in  good  demand  and  steady  at  $7. 

Flock  b  Mcal— Western  and  State  Flour  quite  actiTc  and  f^r 
good  market  is  6o  better.  Th^re  is  a  speoulatlTC  demand  in  ex- 
pectation of  enhanced  prices  by  the  steamer  now  due.  Sales 
16.000  bbls  at  23^3  25  for  uninspected,  8  82a  4  12  for  sour,  $4«4  87 
for  fine.  4  62e4  76  old  common  state,  mixed  westera  and  Canadian, 
4  7Sa4  87  now  oonmon  State  and  old  strict  western.  4  87a$5  for 
strait  and  Tsiy  good  ftate,  612a5  25  mixed,  strait  and  farorite 
Western.  6  12«5  ^  pure  Genesee .  Meal  steady  and  quiet.  Sales 
860  bbls  Jersey  at  8  12. 

GRAiif— Holders  of  Wheat  are  pretty  firm.  Fair  demand  for 
milling.  Sales  3,600  bu  prime  Genesee  at  1  21,  Canadian  in  bond, 
and  3.000  white  on  prirate  terms,  8,300  prime  white  southern  1  lb. 
Com  is  again  rather  better  with  a  good  demand,  part  speeulatire 
and  for  export.  Sale  50.000  bu  at  62}ia6i  sonthem  mixed,  64)^a 
65  western  yellow,  and  65a65)^  northern  yellow. 

Sekd -Market  rery  quiet  for  flax;  small  sales  Canadian  at  1 87 
and  Jersey  I  40  per  56  lbs. 

Wool-  Market  luu  been  Tsrr  quiet  Ibrthe  last  three  days;  sales 
40.000  lbs  at  full  quotations,  which  are  for  common  80e,  H  blood 
34c,  >,;  and  H  blood  SOo^fuU  blood  Merino  40,  Saxony  46;  sales  of 
pulled  20.000  lbs  fsince  last  report  at  28c  for  No.  1  city  pulled,  81 
for  superfine  do,  34^35  extra  do,  82  for  No.  1  ootmtry  pnned,  85e36 
for  superfine,  and  40  for  extra  do. 

To  AnrrR-afSKRs.— The  Publisher  of  the  Farmer  l^egs  to  remind 
all  IttteresOTd,  that  his  terms  for  adrertlsing,  as  wsU  as  sub- 
scription, are  ca»A  in  advance.  Those  ivhowishio  arail  them- 
scItcs  of  the  superior  adr  vitages  of  the  Fanner  as  an  adrertlslftag 
meoiom,  should  send  requ.nite  payment  with  their  orden,  (o  «ec«r« 
atttntion  and  intertion;  and  Uiose  whose  notices  do  not  appear^ 
wOl,  with  this  explanation,  understand  the  reason. 

In  most  cases,  in  which  we  hsTe,  in  order  to  aocommodate  dis- 
tant friendji,  (?)  pubUsbed  notices  without  a  rigid  adherence  to 
adrance  terms,  rexation  and  loss  hare  been  our  reward  for  the 
fsTor  extended.  We  hare  hundreds  of  dollars  due  us,  which  wc 
are  unable  to  collect  by  ordinary  means  Many  to  whom  we 
send  bills,  requesting  payment,  glre  the  matterno' attention  what- 
OTer^tuid  thus,  after  Mng  largelu  hanefitted  byour  extenslTC 

olroulation,  either  refute  or  neglaet  to  be-— .    This  is  pleasant 

—Terr.  Howerer,  some  of  these  silent  gentlemen  may  possibly 
soon  reoeirs  a  heneflt  through  the  pages  of  the  Fanner  in  the 
shape  of  an  snhVsiy  gratuitowi  and  eanspieuotu  neCice— ths  only 
way  perhaps  in  which  we  can  square  aecounts ! 

BouRD  copies  of  the  ^present  (tenth)  volume  of  the  Far- 
mer will  be  ready  for  deiivory  on  or  before  Dec.  1.  Price 
60  cents  in  poper— ^i  cts.  in  boards  and  leather.  A  very 
liberal  discount  to  Agents,  Booksellers,  &.c. 

Back  numbers  and  volumes  of  the  Farmer  promptly  sup- 
plied to  agents  and  new  subecribers. 


^stin  Btaniy  and   Vabu^^  Guaptat  and  Most  J\>p^flarm 
THE    GENESEE   JPARMER, 

A  MONTBLT  JOURNAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE, 

iixuaraATED  with  ifUMsaous  snoSATiifos  or 
Farm  Buildings,  Domsstic  Animals,  Implements,  Fratta,  Ak. 

In  issuing  a  Prospectus  for  the  Eleventh  Volume  of  the 
Genesek  Farmkr,  the  Publisher  considers  it  unnecessary 
to  state  at  length  the  desi((n  and  objects  of  the  woric,  or  re- 
,peat  former  pledges  as  to  its  management.  Those  who  read 
die  Farmer  are  uie  best  judges  of  its  value  and  character, 
and  can  decide  whether  it  is  worthy  of  oontianed  support— 
and  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it  are  invited  to  exam- 
ine its  pages.  In  popolaritt  and  uskfulkess  it  now  ranka 
first  among  the  various  monthly  journals  of  its  dais  pa^ 
lished  in  America,  and  every  proper  efibrt  will  be  made  to 
sustain  its  high  repotation  as  an  earnest  and  valuable  aid 
to  the  Fanners  and  FVuit  Colturists  of  the  Country. 

The  new  volume  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  January, 
185Q.  It  will  be  oublished  in  the  best  style,  as  herclofllrc 
on  HANJDsoMK  ana  clear  type  and  superior  paper.  The 
volume  will  jfe  appropriately  illultratkd— contamiag 
numerous  and  expensive  Engravings  of  Farm  Buildings, 
Improved  Bi^Ume$as,  Domestic  Animals j  choice  Fruits^  Flaw 
ers^  Shrubs  J  Spc,  Indeed^  in  typcwmphical  aspeannce,  we 
design  to  make  the  volume  for  1850,  what  the  present  one 
is  pronounced,  the  most  beautiful  Forma' s  Journal  yet  issued 
in  this  country.  0>Each  number  will  contain  T WENT  Y- 
FOUR  ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGES!  maklne  a  large  and 
lumdsome  volume  of  about  300  pages,  (with  Title  Page,  In- 
deXi^fcc,  suitable  for  binding,)  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Placing  its  claims  to  support  upon  its  merits  afonc.  we 
"respecUiiUy  submit  the  work  as  eminently  calculated  to 
promote  the  individual  and  collective  interests  of  the  Agri- 
culturists ^d  Horticulturists  of  the  United  States.  Gnteful 
for  the  unexampled  palsonage  already  extended  to  the  Far^ 
mer,  we  solicit  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  its  friends 
and  readers  to  increase  the  circulation  and  thus  augment  the 
usefulness  of  the  cheapest  and  handsomest  Agricultural  Mag- 
axine  ever  oflfered  .to  the  American  Public 

Tkrbcs  —  Invariably  in  Advance — as  follows: 
8iqglf»  Copy,  60  Cents.    Fire  Copies  for  $2,  and  any  KremCer 
number  at  th«  same  rate,  if  <llrect«d  to  hidiTiduals.    If  directed 
to  on^  person^  Is^ij^t  Copies  for  $3,  and  any  additional  number  ai 
the  same  rate.    The  entire  volume  sent  to  all  subserlbexs. 

Ot7->  PofT-MABTEaa,  AoEKTs,  and  nil  friends  of  improTemeut,  are 
respectfully  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subseriptioBB. 

Subscription  monoy.  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (post- 
paid or  liree.)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.    Address  to 
^  PUBLISHER  GENESEE  FARMEU, 

flkvember,  1849.  Rochcsterj  Ift^  York. 

QENE8EE   FARMER, 

Tst  of  each  numth,  at  Rochester,  N,  Y.f  ^ 
MOORS,     PROPBIETOR. 


Published 
•D. 


DANIEL  LEE  k  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Editors. 

p.  BABRTi  Conductor  of  Hprtloultural  Department 

Fifty  Cents  m  Tear,  In  Ajdninee* 

'  Five  Copies  for  $2,  and  any  larger  number  at  the  same 
rate,  if  directed  to  each  subscriber.  Eigh\  Copies  for  $3, 
if  addressed  to  one  person  only  —  and  any  lai^er  numner. 
directed  in  liko  manner,  at  the  same  rote. 

(O"  All  subscriptions  to  commence  i^th  the  3rcor,  oxkI 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subscribers. 

Advertisements. — A  limited  number  of  short  and  appro- 
priate advertisements  will  be  given  in  the  Farmer,  at  the  late 
of  $1,50  per  square  or  folio  (ten  lines  or  100  veortis)  for  the 
first  insertion,  and  fl  for  each  subsequent  ^blication — iR 
ADVANCE.  The  circulation  of  the  Farmer  »  from  five  to 
EIGHT  thousand  larger  than  that  of  any  other  agricultuiai 
journal  published  in  the  United  States. 

(ly  Advertisements,  notices,  &c.  should  be  forwarded  on 
or  before  the  15th  of  the  preceding  month,  to  secure  inser- 
tion in  any  specified  number. 

STaasoTTrBD  by  jswrrr,  thokas  and  co.,  butvalo,  ■>  v. 
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ROCHESTER, 

N.  I.- 

-DECEMBER, 

1849. 

NO. 

12. 

TO  THE  FRIEnDS  AKD  READERS  OF  THE  FARMER- 

Havi.iq  dispoaed  of  the  GRiiRaBB  Farmgr  to  Dr. 
Djl:«ibi.  Lbr,  the  conaection  of  the  undersigned, 
•  Publisher  and  AKwx-iate  Editor  of  the  same,  cea 
with  the  present  number  and  vo4umo.     '" 
which   renders   this   announcement   neceasary,  will 
permit  a  brief  review  of  personal  efTorts,  without 
Rujeeting  the  writer  to  the  charg-e  of  possessing 
undue  phare  of  egotism. 

'  For  the  past  four  years  my  time  and  energies  have 
been  exclunively  devoted  to  this  Journal  and  the 
terests  it  has  sought  to  promote.  Aside  from  personal 
coniideralions,  my  heart  has  been  ardently  engaged 
in  the  Cause  of  Riiral  Improvement  and  Progresa — 
and  for  its  advancement  I  l)aTe  hopefully  snif  cheer- 
fully labored.  However  humble  the  instrument,  oi 
feelile  the  capacity,  the  objects  in  view  were  moHl 
worthy,  and  the  elTorta  put  forth  have  been  earnest 
and  unceasing.  When  the  Farmer  passed  into  my 
hand-",  few.  even  of  its  best  friends,  believed  that  il 
could  be  resuscitated  and  eslablinhed  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis — and  nearly  all  considered  the  enterprise 
extremely  nnpropitious.  But,  confident  and  enthu 
fiastic.  I  judged  otherwiee,  and  determined  to  merit 
and  ACRiEVK  succen.  To  accomplish  an  object  ao 
desirable,  personal  ease  and  pleasure  weredisregarded, 
and  wliatever  industry  and  ability  I  could  command 
brought  into  requisition.  The  result  proves  that  my 
confidence  was  not  misplaced,  and  that  the  labor  be- 
jftow^  upon  ihe  work  by  its  conductors,  has  nwt  with 
com  me  nau  rale  return  in  the  subBlantial  and  unex- 
ampled support  received.  And  it  affords -me  pleasure 
to  state  in  this  connection,  what  i  trust  will  prove 
eijually  gratifying  to  ite  readers,  that  the  Gb:<&sbb 
Farmer  now  has  a  greater  circulation  than  ever 
before,  even  in  ite  pwmiest  dByB~-and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  is  entitled  to  rank  as  at  least  equal,  in 
both  influence  and  usefulness,  to  any  of  its  able  and 
well  conducted  contemporaries. 

The  unusual  Buccess  and  popularity  of  the  Farmer, 
however,  have  nol  been  acquired  by  the  writer  and 
his  able  asBociatea,  (Messrs.  Lbb  and  Babrt, )  alone. 
Others  are  perhaps  entitled  to  equal  if  not  greater 
credit.  As  Publisher,  particularly,  I  have  been  con- 
sUintly  aided  by  numerous  influential  persons  residing 
in  various  sections  of  the  Union.  Indeed,  they  have 
seconded  my  ofibrls,  and  responded  to  my  requeste,  in 
every  appropriate  manner — in  the  capacity  of  Con- 
tributors, Agents  and  Subscribers — and  it  is  to  them, 
rather  than  to  any  talent  or  exertions  of  my  own. 


that  the  public  are  mainly  ijidebted  for  whatever 
benefit  may  have  accrued  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity through  the  agency  of  my  constant  and  per- 
severing labors.  Unsustained  by  such  friends — men 
of  enterprise,  posaesaing  influence  in  tieir  various 
localities,  and  actuated  by  high  and  gensroiis  motives 
— the  Farmer  woUld  never  have  become  so  valuable 
and  creditable  as  it  now  is,  or  even  4ccu  kept  in 
existence.  To  each  and  all,  therefore,  who  have  in 
any  manner  contribiited  to  the  success  of  this  JournnI 
— either  by  communicating  the  results  of  Jheir  obser- 
vation, study  and  eiperioncS  to  its  pages,  or  in  aug- 
menting its  subscription  list — I  lender  the  sincere 
and  grateful  acknuw lodgments  of  an  appreciating 
heart,  not  only  for  kindness  extended  to  myself,  but 
for  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  liberality  and  true 
patriotism  which  has  induced  them  to  award  suppqrt 
to  a  publication  designed  to  promote  tiie  most  promi- 
nent interests  of  our  wide  spread  Republic. 

To  the  Press,  at  home  and  abroad,  I  am  indebted 
for  many  friendly  notices  and  favors.  This  remark 
applies  particularly  to  the  Press  of  Western  and 
Central  New  York,  to  the  conductors  of  which  I  am 
under  especial  obligations  for  personal  kindness  and 
courtesy  on  all  occasions.  To  all  members  of  the 
brotherhood,  near  and  distant,  cordial  thanks  are  ten- 
dered for  past  favors — with  an  assurance  that  the 
acquaintance  which  has  proved  ao  pleasant  to  myself 
will  ere  long  be  renewed.  May  they  all  use  wisely 
and  aucceasfully  the  power  they  have  to  enlighten 
and  instruct  the  heart  and  mind — to  direct  anu  con- 
trol pablic  opinion  and  character.  May  oseruluess 
^uide  them,  continually,  and  honor  and  prosperity 
attend.theif  future  cftbrts  and  progress. 
.  In  reviewing  my  editorial  career  I  find  compara- 
tively little  that  I  should  wish  to  undo.  Much,  how- 
ever, haabeenomitted.  The  printing  and  publishing 
of  the  Farmer  has  necessarily  occupied  a  great 
share  of  my  attention,  and  (Dr.  Lee  being  absent 
much  of  the  tftne,  engaged  in  other  important  duties,) 
the  editorial  department  has  suffered  in  consequncc. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  claim  to  have  performed  fully  and 
well  the  duties  of  an -Ed  iter  —  and  have  certeinly 
fallen  far  short  of  my  own  standard,  and  conception 
of  what  ought  to  be  accomplished.  Il  has  boon  my 
constant  ain^to  keep  the  pages  of  the  Farmer  free 
from  error  aiid  impositioo  of  any  and  all  kinds,  and  to 
render  every  line  reliable  and  usef  ■'  to  its  readers. 
How  well  I  have  succeeded  in  this  honest  endeavor 
each  subscriber  mdst  judge  for  himself.  But  I  trust 
my  effiirta  have  not  .proved  worthless  to  those  for 
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whoao  benefit  I  have  labored,  and  that  the  back  vol- 
umes of  tlie  Farmer  are  worthy  of  preservation  and 
valuable  for  present  and  future  reference.  I  leave 
the  publisher's  desk  and  editorial  chair  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  endeavored  to  perform  arijrht 
the  duticcs  that  have  devolved  upon  me — the  convic- 
tion that  I  have  dealt  uprightly,  and  that  the  pa<res 
of  the  Farmer  have  been  kept  comparatively  free 
from  matter  offensive  to  good  moralR,  correct  taste, 
common  sense,  and  practical  and  judicious  husbandry. 

Although  no  longer  connected  with  it  my  good 
wishes  fur  the  success  and  usefulness  of  the  Gene- 
SER  Farmer,  will  not,  I  trust,  diminish.  My  connec- 
tion with  the  paper  has  been  pleasant  and  not  un- 
profitable— and  in  leaving  it  I  fervently  desire  the 
prosperity  of  my  successor.  Dr.  Lee  has  recently 
returned  from  the  South,  and  will  hereafter  devote 
his  principal  time  and  attention  to  this  Journal.  To 
tliose  who  have  perused  his  able  articles  and  essays, 
or  listened  to  his  eloquent  lectures,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  speak  of  his  superior  abilities.  But  in  order 
that  the  agricultural  community  may  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  his  services,  every  reader  of  the  !Far- 
mer  should  lend  a  portion  of  influence  in  its  behalf. 
And  I  will  here  ask  all  the  friends  of  the  paper  to 
continue  and  increase  their  geneious  exertions  to 
augment  its  subscription  list,  and  likewise  to  be 
liberal  in  their  contributions  to  its  pages.  While  I 
dosire  that  its  circulation  and  consequent  power  for 
good  may  be  greatly  increased,  I  hope  the  paper  will 
continue  to  be  an  organ  through  which  sound  prac- 
tical farmers  and  men  of  science  will  impart  tlieir 
experience  and  wisdom  to  all  reading  and  thinking 
cultivators. 

In  retiring  from  the  Fanner  I  shall  not  dissolve 
my  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Press,  nor  abntc 
my  cflorts  for  the  promotion  of  Rural  Improvemont. 
My  labors  will  be  equally  earnest,  and  more  frequent 
—  devoted  to  a  weekly^  instead  of  a  monthly  peri- 
odical. If  any  desire  to  continue  the  acquaintance, 
I  fc-liall  be  most  happy  to  receive  and  respond  to  orders 
for  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker,  for  Prospectus 
of  which  see  advertising  department  of  this  number. 

It  is  with  emotions  of  no  ordinary  character  that 
I  take  leave  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  and  add 
finis  to  my  humble  but  well  intentioned  labors  as 
connected  therewith.  To  all  subscribers  and  friends 
I  wish  success  commensurate  with  their  skill  and 
perseverance  in  enriching  both  the  soil  and  the 
MIND.  That  they  may  reap  from  the  former  most 
abundant  han^ests,  and  that  the  latter  may  ever 
abound  with  the  imperishable  fruits  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  are  my  fervent  aspirations. 

1).  D.  T.  MOORE. 


The  undersigned  has  purchased  the  type,  good 
will,  patronage  and  subscription  list  of  the  Grenesee 
Farmer,  and  will  hereafter  publish  as  w^ell  as  edit 
the  paper.  Although  one  half  of  the  subscription 
right  has  belonged  to  me  since  the  close  of  the  vear 
1844,  yet  it  is  due  to  Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Moore  that  I 
should  say,  in  parting  with  him,  what  is  strictly  true, 
that  the  unparallelled  success  of  the  Farmer  under 
his  arlministration  is  raainlv  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
ability,  fidelity  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  that 
gentleman.  In  whatever  enterprise  he  may  embark, 
I  trust  he  will  command,  as  he  will  unquestionably 
deserve,  equal,  if  not  greater  success. 

It  is  much  pleasanter  to  speak  of  others  than  of 
one's  self.     But  duty  calls,  and  I  shall  speak  plainly 
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what  I  feel.     Born  and  reared  among  the  farm 
New  York,  and  having  ever  labor tji  U>  promi't- 
educational,  their  agricultural,  and  other  comra  ^ 
terests,  why  should  I  be  compelled,  when  o^-rr 
five  years  of  age,  to  go  a  thousand  inil^>s   H*>i 
earn  bread  for  my  family?    Before  regarJing^  th' 
as  absolutely  necessary,  I  prefer  to  make  one  r  , 
and  only  one,  to  the  readers  of  the  Gi^nesee  Fc 
and  wait  the  result. 

There  are  now  some  twenty-two  millions  ^T  ; 
in  the  United  States,  more  than  two-thirls  of  • 
are  farmers,  or  belong  to  the  familie?*  of  farn^- 
deem  it  as  a  matter  of  inestimable   mo::ii?:r   l 
republican  system  of  government,  an  1  tfie  sro- ; . 
classes,  that  these  millions,  however  diffiir^elv  «r 
ed  and  settled  soon  begin  to  cultivate  a  t-ist  •  f  -  • 
ral   literature  and  science — a  love    for    ao—ic    •  - 
reading  and  books.    To  promote    lliis    olv.!*'.   - 
feeble  pen  and  feebler  tongue  have  toi!ed  :o-   . 
for  years.      My  son  will  soon  be  tau^-ht  to  i-.-  •  •  • 
the  type  used  in  printing   this   chenp    Ag'-ic  • 
Journal;  and  the  little  savings  of  a  life  lire*  v. .'.  - 
to  pay  for  a  small  steam  engine  and   a    i^o^I    '*>- 
press,  which  can  worl^  oflT  2,500  sheets  of  thf   '•■' 
mer  in  an  hour.     It  will,  as  hitherto,  be  s^oVi  \o  . ..    . 
at  the  pittance  of  thirty-seven  an  J  a  half  ct  -.ts  a  v- 
ume,  or  a  year. 

Mr.  Barry  will  continue  to   conduct  the  H  -  - 
cultural  Department;  and   no   pains  will    be  5-  -^ 
to  render  the  work  a  favorite  among"   all  who  ^ 
well  to  the  cause  it   advocates.       It  ^-ill   be  h* 
somcly  illustrated  with  new  and  elegant  engravi.  r> 
It  is  my  purpose  to  condense  into  a  i«mall  space  f. . 
information  culled  from  foreign  and  American  .  •  * 
nals.     In  this  way,  by  the  liberal  expendit'ire  oi  •»  -- 
fional  toil,  a  volume  of  rare  excellence  can  be  pr : . ;  •   - 

I  disclaim  all  wish  to  compete  with  the  proi:,-    -» 
of  other  similar  journals:  and  I  urpe   mv    Trie'.  ;•  * 
disabnse  their  minds  of  the  too  popular  error,  a^'**  -. 
farmer  who  reads  one  book  or  one  porio  lirnl,  ij.--.     • 
to  the  several  arts  and  sciences   which   p^^rt .  i  • 
rural  aflTairs  has  no  occasion  to  read  another  b  •.  i.   - 
another  periodical,  to  make  him  wise   ami  arc<    - 
plished  in   his  important   profession.         Whi!-  t- 
three  millions  in  the  thirty  State^who  road  u-.i.  j. 
had  better  subscribe  for  tlio  Genesee   Farmf  r.  l 
begin  to  learn  a  little,  those  that  are  more    advj- 
may  profitably  extend  their  studies  to  other  ami  in  -^ 
expensive  works.     In  a  nation  of  farmors   so  ?'  •- 
perous  as  this,  what  is  fifty  centd  a  year  to  anv  i    •. 
whether  male  c)r  female,  who  really  desires  t  >  tr  - 
prove  a  farni,  a  garden,  or  an  orchard;  or  t.>  e:i  i-- 
the  minds  of  the  several  members*  of  a  fa:..";-    ♦. 
possess  these  things  ?    This  journal  oufrht  to  h  •-. 
circulation  of  fifty  thousand  copies,  and  if  it  :.  U  ■. 
reach  that  figure,  it  shall  not  bo  my  fauU, 

Kind  friends,  I  rely  on  you  to  aid  in  a   w  rk    • 
which  I  must  unavoidably  give  much  labor  f.>r     •• 
pay.     It  can  only  prosper  by  the  gratuitous  :.-    - 
ance  of  all  that  wish  well  to  the  Cause.    ii    •.  : 
this  paper  has  served  as  a  pioneer  for  tweiiiy  yt  -.-*, 
I  have  faith  to  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  d\>  va*   . 
more  good  within  the  ne."rt  twenty,  than  it  has  dur:  - 
the    last.       My    arrangements    for    correspoi  '* '  •• 
and  foreign  periodicals  are  such,  together  w;*!i  • 
personal  attention,  as  must  greatly  improve  the  fir   <» 
volumes  of  the  Farmer.     Send  forward  then   v  • .: 
long  lists  of  subscribers,  and  I  will  see  bow  g"^>-  & 
volume  I  can  send  you  in  exchange  for  your  nb>nt'.. 

DANIEL  1.':k 
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AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 


Wr  are  happy  to  say  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Legislatures  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts will  each  establish  an  agricultural  school  at 
its  approaching  session.  Public  sentiment  at  last, 
•has  been  brought  not  only  to  toleraUy  but  to  demand 
the  professional  education  of  young  farmers,  Thoi^e 
that  have  labored  long  and  against  a  mountain  of 
prejudice  to  achieve  this  result,  may  well  rejoice  at 
the  success  of  their  indomitable  efforts.  Glorious'will 
be  the  day  when  the  noble  arts  of  Tillage  and  of 
Farm  Economy,  shall  fairly  emerge  from  the  empiri- 
cism of  unnumbered  ages.  Science  and  Literature 
have  often  wandered  far,  and  to  little  purpose.  They 
are  now  returning  like  the  prodigal  son,  tired  of 
feeding  on  husks,  to  make  an  enduring  home  in  the 
peaceful  dwellings  of  American  farmers.  The  gen- 
erous soil  of  this  young  Republic  is  destined  to  pro- 
duce something  better  than  luxuriant  crops  of  grass 
and  grain,  fine  sheep,  cattle  and  swine.  It  will  yield 
a  bountiful  harvest  of  jjiea,  improved  to  the  highest 
attainable  point,  in  all  the  knowledge,  and  in  all  the 
virtue  most  useful  to  intellectual  and  moral  beings. 

We  thank  our  Maker  that  this  production  of  noble 
men  is  likely  to  be  as  much  esteemed  in  our  lifetime, 
as  are  bulls  and  boars,  rams  and  breeding  mares.  Of 
all  domesticated  wild  animals,  the  genus  homo  is  most 
neglected  on  many  farms.  England  awards  premi- 
ums of  fifty  guineas  for  rearing  well  formed f  calves  ; 
while  she  permits  unsightly  children  to  be  educated 
for  the  poor  house  and  the  prision.  Of  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  well-being  of  society  and  govern- 
ment, that  of  training  up  children  in  the  way  they 
sould  go  is  most  important.  We  take  the  liberty  to 
offer  a  few  hints  on  this  subject  in  connection  with 
what  we  regard  as  a  good  Agricultural  Education. 
To  attain  this  object,  boys  must  be  educated  on  well- 
cultivated,  well-managed  farms.  This  will  withdraw 
them  from  many  temptations,  alike  adverse  to  sound 
morality  and  injurious  to  physical  health  and  mental 
vigor.  The  chief  corner  stone  of  human  improve- 
ment lies  in  obedience  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that 
simple  prayer — "/ecrrf  us  not  into  temptation".  Lead 
children  not  into  temptation;  and  even  aduTts  had 
better  keep  as  far  removed   from  it  as  practicable. 

A  school  on  a  good  farm  will  possess  many  advan- 
tages beside  its  exemption  from  all  the  bad  examples 
and  immoral  influences  of  cities  and  villages.  Pupils 
can  be  boarded  much  cheaper  on  the  soil  that  produ- 
ces their  daily  food,  (not  a  little  of  which  may  be  the 
fruits  of  their  own  skill  and  induFtry,)  than  they  can 
bo  elsewhere.  The  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that 
to  impart  a  large  mesure  of  literary  and  scientific 
knowlege  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  whole  commu- 
nity, involves  considerable  expense,  which  somebody 
must  pay.  Therefore,  the  writer  has  long  studied  to 
economise  in  every  practical  way,  the  whole  art  and 
science  of  thoroughly  educating  every  child  in  a  State. 

Boarding  and  tuition  are  the  principal  items  of  ex- 
pense. The  cost  of  tuition  can  only  be  justly  reduced, 
by  so  arranging  pupils  in  large  classes  that  a  com- 
petent and  skilful  teacher  may  instruct  many  at  a 
time;  and  of  course,  at  a  small  fee  for  each  person 
taught.  This  implies  the  existence  of  large  schools 
and  several  departments  in  each — a  university,  in 
miniature.  Western  New-York  should  have  a  Nor- 
mal School  located  on  a  good  farm,  with  a  view  to 
econonmy  in  living,  and  to  realise  the  many  inciden- 
tal advantages  connected  with  the  arts  of  agriculture, 


horticulture,  fruit  and  arbor-culture.  But  as  this 
may  not  be  the  proper  time  to  urge  the  founding  of 
j  such  an  institution,  we  will  give  a  brief  outline  of  an 
Agricultural  ychool  which  v.  ill,  i-i  our  humble  judge- 
ment, most  benefit  the  great  farming  intor.-i't  of  the 
country. 

1.  There  should  be  a  profes.-or>liip  of  Geology  in 
its  application  to  agriculture, 

2.  One  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Meteorology. 
3  One  of  Botany,  Vegctdble  Physiology  and  Ento- 
mology. 

4.  One   of  Vetenrinary    Surgery   including  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  domestic  animals. 

5.  One  %i  Practical  llorticulturo,  Fruit  and  Arbor- 
culturci 

6.  One  of  Practical  agriculture  and  farm  economy. 
A  smaller  educational  force  than  the  above  vrill  bo 

too  feeble,  and  must  work  at  great  disadvantage. 
Instead  of  diminishing  it,  we  should  prefer  to  add  a 
professorship  of  mathematics  with  a*  view  to  teach 
practical  surveying,  teh  j^lotting  and  mapping  fields, 
bevelling  for  drains,  fcc.  A  professorship  ot  modern 
languages  would  also  bo  Ucseful. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  the  labor  of 
theaching  the  Healing  Art  among  six  or  f?cvcn  pro- 
fessors in  all  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  iStateR. 
Having  been  regularly  through  one  of  tl.'.-rt  doctor 
factories,  we  speak  underjtanviin;;!}'  v.!'-!;  v;o  Fay 
that,  as  much  science,  learning  aii'i  i^U\.:y  iwr.  tv- 
quired  to  form  a  thoroughly  cdiiraVirl  fa  i-^.r  a?;  to 
make  a  thoroughly  educated  physician  au  1  surgeon. 
Now,  we  do  not  propose  to  force  the  stu  )y  of  any 
branch  of  natural  science  upon  the  yourifr  nuMi  who 
are  to  follow  the  profession  of  agriculture  through 
life.  Those  that  prefer  ignorance  to  knowledge, 
poverty  to  competence,  need  have  no  fear.^  that  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  their  ta<t  ;^'  and  their 
predilections.  All  we  desire  is,  that  so  many  as 
wish  to  become  familiar  wkh  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  govern  tjie  improvement  and  deterioration  of 
soils,  the  improvcm.ent  and  deterioration  of  cultivated 
plants  and  domestic  animals,  and  the  improvement 
and  deterioration  of  men,  shall  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  gratify  so  laudable  a  desire. 

There  are  so  many  seekers  after  information  of  the 
character  named,  that  no  one  school  can  do  more 
than  prepare  well  qualified  teachers  of  the  various 
sciences  most  intimately  connected  with  agriculture 
and  rural  economy,  to  be  employed  in  the  great 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  capital  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  any  graduate  of  a  literary  or  medical  col- 
lege can  teach  successfully  agricultural  geology  and 
chemistry,  comparative  anatomy  and  meteorology  — 
not  to  name  tlie  practical  part  of  the  farmer's  pro- 
fession. To  qualify  a  person  to  t?ach  any  art  or 
any  science,  it  is  indispensable  thrtt  he  shall  have 
studied  it  long  and  well,  and  have  experience  in  its 
practical  details.  It  is  an  imposition  for  one  to  as- 
sume to  communicate  information  on  any  subject  to 
others,  of  which  he  is  himself  ignorant.  A  studious 
person  who  provides  himself  with  suitable  books 
may  master  in  time  almost  any  science,  without  the 
aid  of  any  other  instruction.  This  however,  is  far 
from  being  the  easiest  way;  but  it  is  better  than  to 
remain  in  profound  ignorance  of  useful  sciences  and 
valuable  arts. 

That  young  men  have  the  capacity  to  improve 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  soil  and  its  vegetable  and 
animal  products,  it  is  now  too  late  to  deny.  Let  us 
tlien  give  them  the  best  chance  for  obtaining  useful 
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knowledcre,  in  our  power.  This  is  doing  no  fliore 
than  our  duty.  If  they  neglect,  or  abuse  the  oppor- 
tnnities  proflered,  as  some  will,  the  fault  will  be 
theirs,  not  that  of  the  community  nor  of  its  Legis- 
lature. Thousands  will  enter  with  zeal  and  success 
into  the  study  and  practice  of  this  new  profession. 
Tlipy  will  elevate  the  calling  of  the  American  hus- 
ban(iman  to  an  equality  witli  any  other,  for  high 
mental  attainments.  This  alone  will  secure  to  the 
farmirs  of  the  country  a  fair  proportion  of  seats 
in  Conprress  and  other  legislative  bodies,  as  com- 
pared with  their  respective  numbers  in  the  State  and 
Union.  Friends  !  it  will  not  do,  in  this  ^o-ahead, 
pij.-^liiiig  Q(rp  of  the  world  to  stand  stU  in  the  furrow 
— "to  put  your  hands  to  the  plow,  and  look  back." 
"Onward  and  upward"  should  be  our  motto.  Not  to 
lose  an  hour  in  the  winter  evenings,  already  com- 
menced, add  a  few  new  books  to  your  agricultural 
library.  If  you  have  not  Hitchcock's  Geology; 
Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry;  Boussingault's 
Rural  Economy;  Allen's  Farm  Book;  nor  the  Back 
Volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  you  can  not  do 
better  ttjan  to  purchase  these  works  for  yourself  and 
family  to  read.  Jpvery  farmer  worth  $1000  should 
have  profossional  books  worth  ^50;  and  every  one 
worth  $*2000,  s:hould  have  a  well  selected  library 
ivorth  8100.  Remember  that  knowledge  is  power, 
ignorance  weakness,  and  act  accordingly.  Do  not 
deny  your  children  invaluable  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual culture,  in  order  to  save  a  few  dollars  for 
show,  or  some  other  use  of  infinitely  less  moment 
than  a  good  education.  There  is  something  better 
than  gold,  and  society  will  certainly  find  it  out. 
Every  year  increases  our  means  for  improvement. 
Everv  voar  strenffthens  the  influence  of  cultivated 
intellect^  and  the  power  of  mind  over  matter.  We 
should  be  watchful  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
work  skilfully  while  the  day  lasts. 

PATENT    OFFICE  AaRIOULTUBAL  B£?ORT. 


Tgr  senior  editor  of  this  paper  has  consented  to 
take  charge  of  the  Agricultural  matters  in  the  Patent 
Office,  and  prepare  a  Report  to  Congress  at  its  ap- 
proaching session.  To  favor  this  undertaking  he 
respectfully  solicits  information  on  all  topics  appro- 
priate tor  such  a  document,  and  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country.  The 
movement  of  agricultural  products  on  lakes,  rivers, 
canals  and  railways  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  all  in- 
telligent farmers  and  business  men. 

Crude  guessing  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  grain 
and  other  crops  grown  in  the  current  year,  can  pos- 
sess but  little  value  a  few  months  in  advance  of  the 
U.  S.  Census,  so  soon  to  be  taken.  Improvement  in 
the  practice,  and  progress  in  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture are  objects  of  great  moment  at  this  particular 
time.  The  public  mind  is  now  more  engaged  in  the 
work  of  improving  lands,  and  educating  young  men 
not  less  thoroughly  to  be  fanners  tlian  doctors  or 
lawyers  are  professionally  educated,  than  at  any  ear- 
lier period.  Thousands  begin  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that,  no  limited  piece  of  earth  can  possibly  contain 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  the  atoms  necessary  to  form 
good  crops  of  grain,  cotton,  tobacco  or  potatoes. 
The  elements  of  bread  and  meat  in  any  given  soil  or 
field  being  quite  limited,  the  waste  of  these  elements, 
when  extended  over  many  millions  of  acres,  becomes 
a  matter  of  paramount  national  importance.  That 
the  quantity  of  atoms  in  every  cubic  foot  of  soil  or 


earth  which  can  b^Xi^Qsformed  into  wheat,  is  uniform 
or  alike  in  all  cases,  no  observing  farmer  can  for  a 
moment  believe.  If  this  were  the  ease,  then  all  soils 
should  be  alike  productive  of  this  valuable  crop. 

Different  soils  of  varying  fertility,  possess  equally 
varying  amounts  of  tlie  available  constituents  of  Jl 
cultivated  plants.  If  the  supply  of  raw  material  for 
making  all  crops  is  really  inexhaustible,  why  should 
any  man  ever  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  haul- 
ing manure,  or  of  purchasing  lime,  ashes,  gypsum 
or  guano  ?  The  use  of  fertilizers  tells  the  whole 
story — that  the  elements  of  bread  and  meat  may  be 
used  up — wasted — utterly  lost  to  the  husbandman 
and  the  world.  How  much  has  been  lost  to  the 
country  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century] 
Who  can  tell  1 

Great  complaint  is  made  .by  persons  belonging 
to  the  American  navy  of  the  defective  manner  in 
which  beef,  pork  and  butter  are  put  up  for  con- 
sumption in  tropical  climates  in  this  country.  The 
navies  of  European  nations  are  supplied  with  these 
perishable  commodities  in  a  condition  to  keep  under 
the  equator  much  longer  and  better  thai  ^ i in ilar  ar- 
ticles made  in  the  United  States.  This  defect  is  not 
creditable  to  American  skill  in  curing  meat,  butter 
and  cheese.  Nor  is  the  preservation  of  breadstufTs 
so  generally  understood  as  is  desirable. 

Information  on  those  and  other  subjects  is  sought 
not  only  at  home,  but  from  foreign  nations  with 
whom  we  have  commercial  and  diplomatic  inter- 
course. The  collection  and  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge in  the  chea{)est  possible  form,  arc  labors  in 
which  many  can  participate. 

Should  not  the  young  men  of  America  be  reminded 
of  their  duty  in  this  connection  ?  Look  on  the  broad 
surface  of  the  Union,  and  mark  the  millions  of  acres 
of  native  forests  which  have  fallen  and  disappeared 
at  the  approach  of  the  woodman  and  his  axe.  The 
continued  toil  of  the  farmer  has  t^ug  from  the  virgin 
earth  nearly  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country.  If 
no  damage  had  been  done  to  the  lands  under  culti- 
vation, our  admiration  of  the  industry,  t  nterprise 
and  success  with  which  they  have  been  plowed,  hoed 
and  harvested,  would  be  unmingled  with  legret. 
But,  unfortunately,  many  millions  of  acres  of  Ameri- 
can soil  have  suffered  incalculable,  if  not  irrepara- 
ble injury.  The  economical  renovation  of  partially 
exhausted  fields;  and  the  cheap  improvement  of  all 
fanning  lands  that  need  it,  arc  objects  to  which  much 
time  and  study  may  be  profitablv  devoted. 
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A  Word  to  Subscribers  ajo)  Friends. — The 
publication  of  the  Genesee  Fa^mar  will  be  continued 
at  the  old  office,  in  Talman  filock,  Buffalo-sireet; 
and  be  printed  on  the  same  press  as  heretofore.  To 
prevent  mistakes,  all  persons  wishing  to  renew  their 
subscription,  or  do  any  business  with  iho  of^ce, 
should  be  careful  to  address:  "Daniel  Lke,  Pub- 
lisher of  ike  Genesee  Farmer^  Rochester,  JN*.   I  •' 
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Garlick. — To  eradicate  Garlick  or  Wild  Onion, 
Mr.  Bbckwith  writes  to  the  Albany  Cultivator  to 
the  following  effect : — "  I  have  adopted  :i  rotctiou  of 
summer  cropping;  say,  one  year  com,  next  potatoes, 
next  oats,  with  clover  seed,  seeding  pretty  heavily, 
and  plastering  the  clover.  Let  it  lie  one  year — ^th*^n 
repeat  the  same  course.  I  had  a  field  very  full  which 
I  treated  as  above  mentioned,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  the  plant  had  entirely  disappeared.*' 
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THB   FHILOSOFHT   OF  TELZiAaE. 

BT  DANIKL   LKE,   M.   D. 

IContmved  from  November  number f  page  254.] 

Havjng  shown  the  tendency  of  the  organic  ele- 
ments of  crops  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  by  til- 
lage, let  us  now  «?ee  in  what  way  they  are  lost  by 
leaching,  in  connection  with  the  inorganic  elements 
of  plants.  This  done,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  best  ways  and  means  to  prevent  loss  in 
either  direction*  The  end  aimed  at  is,  to  accumulate 
good  bread  and  meat  in  the  soil,  like  gold  in  the  mint 
ready  to  he  coined,  a  little  faster  than  children  mul- 
tiply and  come  from  Europe,  to  be  fed. 

The  most  abundant  mineral  in  the  earth  is  flint  or 
silica,  which  forms  sand  and  will  melt  into  glass  if 
pure, — an  operation  tliat  is  promoted  by  the  combi- 
nation of  potash,  soda  or  lime.  Silica  constitutes  an 
important  element  in  the  stems  of  all  cereals  like 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  &&c.  Pure  silicious  sand  is 
remarkable  for  its  insolubility.  It  is  in  truth  an  acid 
formed  by  the  union  of  52  parts  of  oxygen  with  48  of 
an  earthy  base  called  silicon.  This  acid  combines 
chemically  with  alumina^  which  is  the  next  most 
abudant  mineral  in  nature,  being  the  basis  of  clay. 
Silicic  acid  also  unites  with  iron,  lime,  potash,  soda 
and  magnesia.  Having  a  weak  affinity  for  these  al- 
kalies, and  alkaline  earth,  carbonic  acid  in  water  from 
decaying  mould,  vegetables  or  manure,  attacks  the 
insoluble  silicates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  forms  car- 
bonates of  those  alkalies.  These,  like  pearlash,  are 
very  soluble;  and  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  note, 
they  are  capable  of  dissolving  silica.  Thus  if  we 
boil  finely  powdered  glass,  which  is  an  insoluble  sili- 
cate, a  strong  solution  of  potash,  or  of  potash  and  soda, 
the  glass  will  be  dissolved,  and  may  be  applied  to  the 
roots  of  corn  or  wheat  in  a  way  to  %nter  their  roots 
and  go  to  make  the  hard  glassy  covering  on  the  stems 
of  those  plants.  It  is  curious  that  these  soluable  sili- 
cates which  contain  an  excess  of  the  alkali  should  be 
changed  into  insoluble  silicates  of  potash  or  soda  in 
nature*8  laboratory  within  plants,  by  separating  potash 
or  soda  from  the  silica  deposited  in  the  cuticle.  The 
potash  so  liberated  returns  to  the  soil  and  there  dis- 
solves more  of  the  flint  needed  to  impart  strength  to 
the  stem  of  the  plant;  precisely  as  bones  enable  aui- 
mals  to  stand  up  on  the  earth. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection,  that  many 
soils  which  abound  in  sand^as  in  parts  of  Maryland, 
Virfjinia,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
lack  even  the  insoluble  silicates  of  potash,  soda, 
mag'nesia  and  lime,  to  a  degree.  To  such  soils,  it 
is  desirable  to  apply  not  only  ashes,  leached  or  un- 
leached,  but  forest  leaves  and  such  vegetable  substan- 
ces as  abound  in  potash,  as  well  as  the  other  earthy 
food  of  cultivated  plants.  Thus  100  lbs.  of  corn  cobs 
will,  as  they  rot,  yield  more  potash  to  a  soil  than  a 
like  weight  of  buckwheat  straw.  Indeed,  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  all  fertilizers,  and  of  all  crops,  should 
be  generally  understood  by  husbandmen.  A  vast 
amount  of  labor  is  wasted  in  gathering  poorer  defec- 
tive fertilizers,  where  good  ones  might  be  obtained  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate.  I  have  briefly  alluded  to  nitro- 
gen, sulphur,  phosphorus  and  chlorine  as  volatile  con- 
stituents of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  which 
combined  with  hydrogen  at  the  time  organic  bodies 
decay,  rise  into  the  atmosphere.  They  deserve  a  short 
notice  as  fixed  mineral  acids  in  rocks  and  earths. 

When  forty  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  combine 
chemically  with  fourteen  of  nitrogen,  fifty-four  parts 
of  aquafortis  (nitric  acid)  are  produced.     This  acid 


combined  with  potash  makes  salt  petre,  or  nitrate  of 
potash.  This  salt,  as  well  as  nitrate  of  soda,  are  in- 
volatile;  and  both  are  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  hot  climates,  where  vgetetation  grows  Inxuriantly, 
and  rots  as  rapidly.  It  is  believed  by  chemists  that 
electricity  in  thunder-clouds  often  serves  to  combine 
the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  in  proportions  to 
form  nitric  acid,  which  falls  to  the  earth  in  rains. 
Compounds  of  this  acid  are  quite  soluble,  and  in  all 
well  drained  soils,  nitre  and  all  nitrates  are  prone  to 
be  washed  away. 

Twenty-four  parts  of  oxygen  combine  chemically 
with  sixteen  of  sulphur,  and  make  forty  of  sulphuric 
acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  Unlike  nitric  acid,  this  exists 
in  granitic  and  other  rocks,  as  well  as  the  common 
loose  earths.  Its  salts  are  very  numerous.  Com- 
bined with  alumina  and  potash,  it  forms  alum;  with 
iron  it  produces  copperas;  with  soda  it  gives  glauber 
salts;  with  magnesia,  epsom  salts;  with  copper,  blue 
vitriol;  with  zinc,  white  vitriol;  and  with  lime,  gyp- 
sum. The  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  be- 
ing less  soluble  than  the  other  compounds  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  we  usually  find  more  of  this  mineral  in 
soils, — especially  such  as  are  properly  drained, — than 
alum,  copperas,  glauber  or  dJ)som  salts.  Sulphur 
being  an  indispensable  element  in  all  crops  and  all 
flesh,  I  attribute  the  value  of  gypsum  mainly  to  the 
sulphur  which  it  yields  to  clover,  peas  wheat  and  other 
cultivated  plants.  In  100  lbs.  of  wool  or  hair,  there 
are  five  of  pure  sulphur.  If  the  food  consumed  by  sheep 
and  other  animals,  contained  not  an  atom  of  this  in- 
gredient, how  could  their  wool,  hair,  muscles,  brains 
and  nerves  all  abound  in  this  element?  Minerals 
that  contain  sulphur  should  be  well  husbanded.  All 
sulphates  are  involatile;  but  most  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely soluble. 

Five  atoms  of  oxygen  combine  chemically  with 
one  of  phosphorus  to  make  an  atom  of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  atomic  number  of  phosphorus  is  not  clearly 
settled;  some  chemists  making  it  31.4,  and  ^others 
only  half  that  number. 

Phosphoric  acid  exists  in  earths  as  a  phosphate  of 
alumina,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  soda  and  potash,  and 
often  as  double  salts.  Some  of  these  salts  are  quite 
soluble, — others  not.  The  phosphate  of  lime,  or 
bone-earth,  is  the  most  important.  Suppose  nature 
should  organize  crops  of  grass,  grain,  potatoes,  and 
all  the  plants  which  we  harvest,  as  well  without  a 
particle  of  bone-earth  as  with  it?  Living  on  bread, 
milk,  and  other  food  alike  devoid  of  this  dissolved 
mineral,  phosphate  of  lime,  which  alone  can  make 
bone,  no  child  could  have  a  bone  in  its  body.  I  de- 
sire to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  this  truth: 
a  kind  and  all-wise  Providence  does  not  premit  cereal 
and  othor  plants  used  as  food  for  man  and  the  higher 
classes  of  animals,  to  grow  one  degree  beyond  the 
supply  of  bone-earth  in  the  soil.  Such  food  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  If  animals  fail  to  find  their 
proper  nutriment  in  one  place,  God  gives  them  power 
of  locomotion  to  walk,  fly  or  swim  to  another  place, 
and  seek  for  it  there.  But  upon  a  stalk  of  corn  has 
organized  a  cob  and  a  few  kernels  at  its  base,  if  the 
stock  of  raw  material  fall?,  no  more  kernels  can  pos- 
sibly grow.  If  they  did,  and  lacked  the  elements  that 
a  pig  must  have  to  form  bonp,  brain  and  flesh,  it  would 
be  mighty  poor  corn  for  pigs  or  children  to  eat  for 
bodily  nourishment. 

In  100  pounds  of  dry  common  salt  there  are  about 
60  pounds  of  chlorine.  When  free,  it  is  a  heavy, 
green,  and  very  pungent  gas.     Some  36  parts  of  this 
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combined  with  one  of  hydrogen,  form  in  water,  muri- 
atic acid,  or  hydro-chloric  acid,  as  it  is  now  more  com- 
monly called.  As  a  class  of  minerals,  the  chlorides 
or  muriates  are  very  soluble,  like  the  chloride  of  so- 
dium, or  common  salt.  They  do  not  abound  in  soils. 
Common  salt  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer  some  three 
thousand  years — boUi  soda  and  chlorine  enterinor  in- 
to the  composition  of  all  or  nearly  all  crops.  Most 
quadrupeds  are  extremely  fond  of  salt;  and  all  civil- 
ized people  season  their  daily  food  with  it.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  potatoes  and  wheat  cannot  be  salted  enough 
while  growing;  and  that  no  degree  of  salting  a  fat- 
'  ting  steer  will  suffice,  so  that  a  little  added  to  a  fresh 
steak  will  not  be  an  improvement.  "Ye  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth,"  has  not  less  an  agricultural,  than  a 
moral  meaning. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
soda,  and  iron,  in  organising  cultivated  plants,  per- 
haps nothing  need  be  said.  I  have  never  analyzed  a 
soil  that  lacked  iron;  like  silica,  iron  is  not  4lwaysin 
a  soluble  and  available  form.  The  practical  farmer 
should  understand,  that  such  constituents  of  plants  as 
are  always  soluble,  a  few  year's  tillage  and  fair 
drainage  render  scarce;  and  such  as  are  ordinarily  in- 
soluble, without  the  aid  of  decomposing  mould  or 
vegetables,  cease  in  a  great  degree  to  yield  their  nu- 
tritive atoms  to  famishing  crops.  Bear  in  mind  that 
between  forty  and  fifty  cubic  inches  of  water  fall  on 
every  square  inch  of  surface  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.  If  the  ground  has  been  cultivated,  and  really 
contains  the  food  of  plants  in  a  soluble  condition,  this 
water  will  of  course  dissolve  alike  the  organic  and 
inorganic  elements  of  vegetables.  I  have  frequently 
washed  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds  of  soil  in  pure  rain 
water  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds,  and  then  filtered  and 
evaporated  the  water  to  see  what  substances  were 
held  in  solution.  I  have  never  failed  to  get  both 
combustible  and  incombustible  elements,  and  often 
nearly  equal  parts  of  each.  By  leaching  fifty  pounds 
of  soil  a  few  weeks  with  warm  rain  water,  and  then 
analyzing  the  matter  dissolved  out,  one  can  judge 
with  some  confidence  of  its  defects  and  productive- 
ness. 

In  studying  the  various  proccs8<5s  by  which  the 
fertility  of  a  cultivated  field  becomes  impaired,  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  much  depends  on  the  propor- 
tion of  the  water  that  evaporates  on  the  earth  where 
it  falls,  and  that  which  runs  oflj  either  on  tlio  surface 
or  under  it,  into  springs  and  rivulet**,  to  form  creeks 
and  rivers.  Deeply  tilled  land  will  absorb  twice  as 
much  rain  water  as  shallow  tilled  will;  and  the  former 
will  retain  twice  as  much  to  carry  the  crop  through 
a  drouth,  for  evaporation  at  the  surface  of  its  numer- 
ous leaves,  as  will  the  latter.  But  most  of  the  culti- 
vated lands  in  the  United  States  are  neither  tilled 
deeply,  nor  uniformly  covered  with  gromng  veffeta- 
tion,  to  absorb  and  fix  in  its  tissues  the  dissolved  food 
of  plants. 

The  more  a  soil  is  stirred  with  the  hoe,  cultivator, 
or  plow,  the  faster  the  elements  of  crops  are  set  free 
by  chemical  action,  and  will  bo  lost  by  solar  evapora- 
tion, washing  and  leaching,  if  such  elements  are  not 
taken  up  by  growing  plants  and  retained  in  them. 
Berzclius  found  two  organic  acids  in  clear  spring 
water,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  o(  "crenic,"  and 
^'apocrenic,"  from  krene,  the  Greek  for  a  "spring." 
River  water  always  contains  both  the  organic  and 
inorganic  food  of  plants.  The  quantity  of  the  fertil- 
izing atoms  which  is  wasted  in  the  planting  States, 
is  infinitely  larger  than  one  man  in  a  Uiousand  ever 


silspects.  As  a  similar  waste  prevails  at  the  North, 
only  much  less  in  extent,  I  desire  to  give  a  clear  ex- 
position of  my  views  on  this,  the  practical  part  of  my 
theme. 

Although  both  cotton  and  com  are  planted  early, 
and  often  gathered  late  at  the  South,  yet  cotton  and 
corn  plants  do  not  gain  much  in  weight  beyond  four 
months  for  the  former  and  three  monflis  for  the  latter. 
During  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  seeds 
germinate,  the  young  plants  are  too  small  to  imbibe 
any  considerable  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  of  any 
kind,  from  tlie  soil.  As  they  approach  maturity,  they 
gain  less  and  less  in  weight,  and  of  course  abstract 
less  and  less  fertilizing  matter  from  the  earth  or  at- 
mosphere. During  the  past  season  I  have  watcheJ 
with  lively  interest,  the  organization  or  growth  of 
corn  which  yielded  from  five  up  to  fifty  bushels  per 
acre.  If  I  express  the  opinion  that  a  crop  of  live 
bushels  exhausted  the  soil  about  as  much  as  one  of 
fif^y,  some  will  esteem  the  remark  about  as  sensible 
as  to  say  that  five  sheep  will  eat  as  much  food  us  fifty. 
The  cases  are  not  parallel.  If  a  crop  of  corn,  equal 
to  the  production  of  five  bushels  per  acre,  does  not 
exhaust  the  soil  as  much  as  it  would  if  ten  times 
larger,  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  is,  that 
the  elements  of  corn  plants  are  in  truth  not  present 
in  the  sterile  earth,  to  be  removed.  On  poor  land  it 
is  found  necessary  to  give  each  stalk  three  times 
more  surface  of  earth  to  imbibe  nourishment  from, 
than  on  good  land.  When  there  is  but  a  single  plant 
to  twenty-four  square  feet  of  surface,  and  that  plant 
a  very  small  one,  my  impression  is  that  even  during 
the  period  when  it  grows  the  fastest,  it  fails  to  take 
in  at  its  few  small  roots,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
available  atoms  evolved  by  the  decay  of  the  organic 
and  the  solution  of  earthy  food  of  the  plant,  within 
the  square  which  it  occupies.  I  will  not  say  that  all 
the  gases  and  earthy  salts  derived  from  rotting  mould 
and  vegetables,  and  from  dissolved  lime,  potash,  soda 
and  magnesia,  which  fail  to  enter  the  com  plant,  are 
lost.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  loss  of  most  of  these  volatile  and  liquid 
atoms.  I  would  about  as  soon  have  a  field  cropped 
ten  years,  and  all  the  corn  or  cotton  entirely  removed, 
root  and  branch,  as  to  have  it  well  plowed  and  ho^ 
ten  years,  and  no  vegetable  whatever  premitted  to  or- 
ganize carbon,  nitrogen,  and  tlie  elements  of  water, 
and  the  minerals  which  form  the  asbe.s  of  corn,  cotton, 
and  wheat,  in  the  field. 

There  are  some  seven  millions  of  acres  planted  in 
cotton  in  the  United  States,  every  year.  As  the 
plant  is  little  used  to  feed  domestic  animals,  and 
most  of  its  seeds  are  returned,  after  rotting,  ns  ma- 
nure, no  crop  should  injure  the  soil  so  little.  But  the 
clean  culture,  and  long  tillage  which  it  demanls 
make  it  the  most  exhausting  crop  that  is  grown  in 
the  Southern  States.  As  now  cultivated,  it  wastes 
three  times  more  food  than  it  eats.  And  such  is  my 
judgment  in  regard  to  not  a  little  of  the  corn  and  to- 
bacco culture  which  I  have  seen.  I  come  now  to  the 
consideration  of  preventives  and  remedies. 

To  save  from  waste  and  loss  the  constituents  of 
bread  and  meat,  as  they  are  eliminated  by  til]a?<N 
they  should  be  immediately  organized  in  some  livinfC 
vegetable.  This  is  the  process  employed  by  Nature 
to  renovate  soils  that  have  been  impverished  by  im- 
wise  cultivation,  or  by  other  moans.  It  is  the  only 
way  in  which  a  soil  can  be  made  to  increase  in  fer- 
tility, without  adding  fertilizers  from  elsewhere  to  it. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  renovating 
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poor  lands,  which  have  been  injured  by  ©xcessivo 
cropping,  and  improving  such  as  are  naturally  defec- 
tive, the  subject  is  very  little  understood.  I  have  in 
my  eye  an  old  field  which  was  scratched  with  the 
"bull  tongue"  plow  and  the  hoe,  a  little  longer  than 
any  crop  would  grow,  and  till  its  surface  was  as  bare 
the  year  round,  as  the  desert  of  Sahara.  A  thin, 
spindling  grass,  a  few  stunted  weeds  and  young 
pines,  have  begun  the  work  of  making  a  new  soil  on 
this  sterile  waste.  In  this  natural  process  of  reno- 
vation, the  pine  is  the  king  of  plants.  Nature  has 
provided  its  seed  with  an  apparatus  which  serves  the 
the  same  office  performed  by  the  down  on  the  seed  of 
thistles,  t.  6.,  to  enable  it  to  be  borne  a  great  distance 
by  winds  in  all  directions.  The  seed  of  the  pine  no 
sooner  germinates,  than  it  extends  its  small  tap  root 
deep  into  the  ground,  in  search  of  a  very  little  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  without  which  it  can  not 
organize  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  into  woody 
fibre.  Supplied  at  first  with  two  green  leaves  and  a 
small  root,  and  mainly  from  nutriment  stored  up  in 
the  parent  seed,  it  is  prepared  to  perform  the  legiti- 
mate functions  of  all  growing  plants,  viz:  to  decom- 
pose carbonic  acid  and  water  by  the  aid  of  solar  light, 
and  with  a  little  available  nitrogen,  potash,  etc.,  to 
organize  its  tissues  and  gain  in  weight  and  substance. 
In  forming  ten  pounds  of  common  pine  wood,  nature 
dcpo.«its  in  its  tissues,  and  consumes  from  the  earth, 
not  more  soluble  salts,  Q(  ashesy  than  can  be  got  from 
a  sinfrlc  pipe  full  of  tobacco.  And  yet,  wonderfiill 
to  tell,  I  find  four  per  cent  of  ash  in  the  dry  leaf  of 
the  long-leaf  pine.  But  all  these  numerous  and 
weigrhty  leaves  annually    fall  on  the  surface  of  the 

ground,  to  rot  and  form what?     Why,  a  mouldy 

rich  in  organized  carbon;  rich  in  salts  of  lime,  potash 
and  magnesia;  the  former  taken  from  the  atmosphere^ 
and  the  latter  from  the  subsoil. 

Here  is  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  the  scienr.e 
and  the  philosophy  of  accumulating  bread  and  meat 
in  thu  surface  sjoil.  Study  the  ways  of  Providence; 
wisely  imitate  II  is  example,  and  a  barren  plain  can 
be  converted  into  a  fruitful  garden.  The  pine  is  an 
evergreen,  and  grows  the  year  round. 

Tiie  first  thing  I  did  when  I  came  to  Georgia,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  and  saw  the  extreme  nakedness 
of  tlie  land,  was  to  reccommend  the  seeding  with  rye, 
at  the  last  plowing  in  cornfields,  or  soon  after  the  crop 
ceases  to  grow,  with  a  view  to  have  this  winter  plant 
^father  up  from  August  till  March,  whatever  availa- 
ble atoms  might  be  within  reach  of  its  roots  and 
leaves.  As  the  earth  does  not  freeze,  and  heavy, 
washing  rains  fall  in  winter,  **the  fat  of  the  land"  is 
largely  consumed,  and  is  either  lost,  like  a  burned 
candle,  in  the  atmosphere,  or  carried  like  water  from 
a  dung  heap,  into  ditches  and  ^^branches."  Barley, 
oatp,  and  wheat,  all  do  well  here  sown  in  November 
or  December.  It  is  now  the  6th  of  February,  1849, 
and  I  have  this  day  seen  a  field  of  oats  which  has  been 
cut  in  part  for  soiling,  for  some  weeks.  Another  in 
barley,  is  so  stout  as  to  fall  down  or  lodge. 

Winter  pastures  of  rye  are  very  valuable  for  stock 
of  all  kinds,  although  there  are  some  clayey  soils  that 
the  treading  of  cattle  and  sheep  injures. 

Acting  on  my  theory  of  keeping  the  earth  always 
covered  with  some  growing  vegetatien,  Mr.  M.  B. 
Moore,  of  this  city,  (Augusta)  raised  last  season  34| 
bushels  of  wheat  from  one  of  seed,  which  was  bar- 
vested  about  the  20th  of  May;  then  a  crop  of  hay, 
equal  to  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  which  was 
mown  in  August;  and  then  a  crop  of  peas  which  was 


harvested  in  November;  all  from  the  same  land.  The 
land  is  now  in  wheat,  to  be  harvested  in  May  next, 
as  before.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  three 
crops  of  small  grain  in  a  year  at  the  South,  if  one  is 
cut  green  for  hay,  as  oats,  peas,  barley  and  r}'e  are 
often  cut.  To  enrich  the  soil,  I  assume  that  the  ma- 
nure derived  from  both  the  grain  and  straw,  or  of  the 
green  crops  is  all  carefully  saved  and  duly  applied  to 
the  land.  As  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  hay  and  otlier 
food  eaten  by  a  cow,  sheep  or  horse,  is  lost  in  vajwr 
and  carbonic  acid,  thrown  out  of  the  lunsrs  in  the 
process  of  breathing,  and  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin  in  insensible  perspiration,  one  will  iD'•^€cl^o  or- 
ganic matter  in  a  poor  soil  much  faster  to  plow  in 
clover,  peas,  timothy  and  rye,  than  to  feed  these  to 
domestic  animal?,  and  apply  all  their  excretions  to 
the  land. 

I  am  well  aware  that  clover  has  long  been  used  in 
connection  with  wheat  culture,  to  enrich  cultivated 
earth.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  that  lei  nie  to 
believe  that  to  sow  rye  in  corn,  potato  and  oa^lijMt^ 
in  autumn,  to  be  plowed  in  for  the  feeding  of  tlie  next 
summer  crop,  would  be  useful  any  where,  nort'i  or 
south.  I  find  that  a  kernel  of  rye  will  organiro  from 
October  till  the  first  of  April,  a  plant  which  wliou 
dry,  will  weigh  100  times  more  than  the  parent  sci'd. 
I  call  this  gain  of  99  parts  for  one,  cheap  inannrLS 
which  is  already  evenly  spread  over  the  rye  field,  a-id 
ready  for  the  plow  in  the  spring.  A  man's  farm  is  in 
truth  a  chemical  laboratory;  and  he  shouU  study  to 
turn  the  frosts  of  winter,  the  sunshine  of  Bumin^T, 
the  rains  of  spring  and  the  dews  of  autumn,  to  ti»o 
best  possible  advantage.  Very  late  plowing  to  frcci.o 
compact  earths,  and  very  early  seeding,  are  v.orrhy 
of  attention  at  the  North.  I  am  in  favor  of  pnttv 
thick  seeding  and  planting,  partly  :is  a  bettor  cover- 
ing and  protection  to  the  soil,  and  partly  ht»r:i;:se  I 
have  generally  found  the  best  practical  farmers  to 
concur  in  recommending  it.  Under  uiir  present  (ex- 
hausting system  of  tillage,  there  U  far  mire  land  un- 
der the  plow  in  the  United  States  tlian  i^  really  de- 
sirable or  profitable.  The  correction  of  the  nvil  of 
running  over  a  great  deal  of  surface  to  produce  a 
little  corn,  wheat,  cotton  or  tobacco,  is  not^to  be  ex- 
pected during  the  life-time  of  the  present  generation. 
Boys  may  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  make  500  bushels  of  corn  on  ton  than  on 
one  hundred  acres:  but  few  mefi  fortv  voara  old  ifiat 
practice  the  exhausting  system  now,  will  ever  pur- 
sue any  other.  Talk  to  them  about  carbon  and  the 
subsoil,  and  they  v.'ill  soon  fill  both  ears  with  cotton. 
Persons  twenty  years  younger,  arc  generally  willing 
to  learn  why  100  lbs.  of  pea  vines  will  make  riclier 
vegetable  mould  than  a  like  weight  of  biillrushe55. 
Seeing  that  an  acre  of  tilled  soil,  which  gives  but  15 
bushels  of  corn,  has  the  same  sun.shine,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  rain  and  of  atmospheric  gases  that  fall 
upon  an  acre  that  yields  60  bushels,  young  men  will 
study  closely  the  slight  difference  in  the  two  soils  in 
their  mechanical  texture,  the  solubility  of  their  fer- 
tilising atoms,  and  in  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
each  constituent  element.  If  iillaf^c,  as  an  art,  was 
all  that  is  required  to  give  abundant  harvest?,  then 
equal  culture  should  be  followed  by  equal  crops  on 
fields  that  produce,  the  one  five  and  the  other  fifty 
bushels  per  acre.  No  uniformity  and  thoroughness 
of  tilth  can  work  a  uniformity  in  the  growth  of  plants 
in  soils  that  unequally  abound  in  the  preci;-e  things 
demanded  by  nature  to  organise  the  crop.  To  aid  in 
decomposing  insoluble  silicates  of  potash,   and   in 
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evolving  sulphates,  phosphateB  and  chlorides  in  com- 
pact, impervious  clay,  I  have  seen  no  one  mineral 
operate  better  than  lime.  This  is  coming  into  pret- 
ty general  use  at  the  South  to  facilitate  the  renovation 
or  improvement  of  old  plantations.  Gov.  Haramon, 
who  plants  a  few  miles  below  Augusta,  on  the  South 
Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah  fi^r,  has  used  over 
200,000  bushels  of  unburnt  shell  lime  within  the  last 
ten  years.  I  have  witnessed  its  effects  the  past  sea- 
son with  surprise.  On  well  drained  swamp  lands,  its 
use  is  most  marked  and  auspicious;  although  it  is 
serviceable  on  dry  uplands.  Thorough  draining  is 
an  indisp3nsable  preliminary  to  the  improvement  of 
ground  that  needs  it.  One  man  has  twenty  miles  of 
ditches  on  his  farm  near  this  city.  Peas  are  largely 
used  to  enrich  land,  by  turning  them  under  with  the 
plow  when  in  blossom."  Deep  plowing  and  subsoil- 
ing  are  gaining  in  the  public  esteem  every  month. 
Domestic  animals  are  fed  and  kept  much  under  shel- 
ter by  skilful  farmers,  in  order  to  save  all  their  liquid 
and  solid  droppings  from  wmste  by  solar  evaporation 
and  leaching  by  rains.  Cow  yards  in  the  State  of 
New-York  often  sustain  a  great  loss  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  in  manure. 

Good  husbandry  implies  the  faithful  husbanding  of 
all  the  elements  of  bread,  milk  and  meat  in  every 
change  of  form  which  these  atoms  undergo.  Man  is 
incapable  of  creating  one  new  atom,  or  of  making  an 
atom  of  sulphur  j)erform  the  function  of  an  atom  of 
phosphorus,  or  one  of  phosphorus  do  tlie  duty  of  an 
atom  of  lime  or  silica.  If  one-third  of  the  land  that 
has  been  cleared  of  its  native  forest  was  back  in  woods 
again,  and  the  other  two-thirds  cultivated  in  strict 
obodionce  to  well  known  natural  laws,  the  rural  in- 
dustry fti  the  United  States  would  yield  a  quarter 
more  than  it  now  does.  It  is  impossible,  while  at- 
tempting to  go  over  so  much  surface,  not  to  waste 
valuable  elements  of  crops  at  every  turn  on  the  farm. 
Land  in  pasture  and  meadow  loses  fertilizers  far  less 
than  plowed  field.'*,  unless  the  latter  arc  managed  with 
skill  in  abstracting  the  constituents  of  plants  from 
the  subsoil  and  atmosphere,  as  well  as  from  the  sur- 
face soil.  Wood  ashes,  both  leached  and  unloached, 
bone?,  and  the  contents  of  the  vaults  of  privi««B,  should 
be  worked  up  in  compost  heaps,  pounding  the  bones 
and  applying  muck  next  to  unleached  ashes,  so  that 
the  alkalies  will  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  vegeta- 
ble matter.  Cover  rotting  manure  in  plowing  about 
as  deep  as  you  would  a  dead  cat,  to  prevent  the  gases 
from  escaping  into  the  air.  If  you  cover  the  carcass 
of  the  animal  with  coarse  lumps  of  earth,  it  will  smell 
badly;  but  pulverise  these  lumps  fine,  and  the  mellow 
earth  will  condense  and  retain  the  volatile  atoms  of 
the  decaying  cat.  Take  the  hint  and  pulverise  your 
soil  deep  and  well,  that  moisture  from  below  may  rise 
freely,  and  gases  and  moisture  from  above  desend 
without  undue  hindrance. 


-<»^^^^^v^^^v^»^^^ 


TuE  whole  population  of  the  world — "  a  thousand 
millions  of  men  are  dependent  for  their  very  suste- 
nance,'* upon  the  productions  of  the  earth.  Two 
hundnnl  millions,  probably,  expend  their  daily  toil  in 
pursuits  closely  connected  with  the  ojjerations  of  ag- 
riculture,— the  parent,  and  precursor,  and  most  im- 
portant, of  all  other  arts. 

A  CuKESE  was  exhibited  at  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  P^air,  made  from  one  day's  milk  of  600 
cows,  by  A.  E.  Austix,  Austinburg,  Ashtabula  Co., 
Ohio,  which  weighed  2000  pounds. 


SALTINa    STOOK. 


Messrs.  Editors: — This  subject  has  been  broached 
without  much  real  effect.  An  article  was  first  ad- 
duced, (page  127,  voL9,)  on  the  impropriety  of  Salting 
Swine.  The  same  article  was  remarked  upon  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  signed  G., 
(page  247,  same  vol.)  G.  continues  the  subject 
furSer,  questioning  the  propriety  of  salting  stock  in 
general.  I  have  been  patiently  waiting  a  length  of 
time,  hoping  that  some  of  our  practical  and  scientific 
farmers  .would  comply  with  G.'s  request  and  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  results.*  But  as  two  or  three 
numbers  of  the  Farmer  are  at  hand  since  G.'s  articb 
of  submission,  and  nothing  further  upon  tlie  subject, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  upon  the  same. 

Salt,  is  beneficial  to  stock — for  which  reason  I  give 
it,  and  would  recommend  it  pretty  freely,  yet  rea- 
sonably. 

1.  When  given  satisfactory  to  milch  cows  salt  adds 
to  the  properties  of  their  milk,  either  for  butter  or 
cheese.  2.  Salt  operates  upon  stock  to  their  health- 
fulness,  by  loosening  their  order  of  digestion  at  times 
when  their  food  is  not  of  that  nature,  by  helping  to 
effect  the  purification  of  their  blood — thus  perhaps 
alleviating  somi?  internal  or  external  dij^ease  —  by 
strengthening  and  invigorating  the  whole  nervous 
and  general  system.  Of  this  last  item  salt  operates 
with  the  same  effect  upon  both  horses  and  slieep. 
These  conclusions  I  gained  not  from  my  neighbors, 
but  from  experience,  the  sciences,  and  common  sense. 

Having  given  a  synopsis  of  the  nature  and  effect 
of  salt  upon  stock,  I  shall  proceed  to  recommend  the 
same  as  follows  :  To  every  U^n  of  hay  (when 
secured,)  add  2  quarts  of  salt.  To  milch  cows  let 
salt  lay  sparingly  in  troughs,  or  boxes  before  them; 
also,  the  same  supply  for  horses  in  the  harness.  To 
a  full  grown  span,  or  store  cattle,  give  half  a  pint  per 
head  each  week.  To  other  stock  smaller  propor- 
tionably. 

Of  sheep — probably  there  is  no  animal  that  real- 
izes the  good  effect  of  salt  more  than  this  very  kind. 
It  delights  me  to  visit  a  flock  of  sheep  after  a  cold 
storm,  or  drenching  shower,  and  administer  to  their 
seeming  wants,  a  dose  of  salt.  It  tnily  does  revive 
their  drooping  spirits,  and  give  them  energy,  by 
adding  strength  to  their  nervous  and  general  system. 
I  have  sometimes  found  on  very  cold  mornings,  young 
lambs  so  chilled  and  benumbed  with  the  cold  that 
they  could  not  stand,  and  apparently  were  quite  life- 
less, when  by  putting  a  spoonful!  of  salt  in  their 
mouths  and  leaving  them,  would,  in  the  course  of 
one  hour,  find  them  so  revived,  that  oftentimes  I  ccuilJ 
not  catch  them.  Those  who  raise  sheep  can  try  this 
experiment  and  they  will  see  the  good  eflects  of  salt. 
Sheep  should  have  one  gill  of  salt  per  head  a  week, 
in  fair  weather,  and  should  always  be  salted  after  a 
storm  or  drenching  shower.  If  our  wool  grower* 
would  salt  often  and  freely  after  shearing,  their  sheep 
would  brave  the  change  with  a  better  degree  of 
health  and  strength,  particularly  if  very  cold  weather 
followed. 

Connected  with  this  subject  I  have  one  more  sug- 
gestion to  make,  that  is — pure  water  should  always 
be  at  the  option  of  all  animals  that  are  salteJ. 
L.  E.  B.— jE/m<  Bloomfidd,  J>r.  7,  1 849. 

Remark. — The  above  was  received  nearly  a  year 
ago;  but,  being  reserved  for  publication  at  a  more 
appropriate  season,  has  been  overlooked  until  the 
present  time. 
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SOIBVOB  AKD  PRAOTIOE   IN  FABMHTG. 

BY  W1LUAM  OARBUTT. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  —  The  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair  was  a  cheering  prospect  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  Let  public  opinion  patronize  the  plow, 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  will  increase  their  dili- 
gence, the  scientific  man  will  enlighten  their  path, 
Uie  earth  will  increase  its  bountiful  productions,  the 
comforts  of  life  be  increased,  social  and  rational  hap- 
piness extended,  and  peace  and  plenty  abound.  But 
these  are  themes  for  the  barrister  and  the  poet.  To 
settle  facts  tested  by  experience,  is  the  proper  sphere 
for  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Science  has  done  much,  and  yet  has  much  to  do 
for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  but  the  practical 
operator  must  not  depend  too  much  on  the  man  of 
science  for  his  knowledge;  he  must  think,  examine 
and  judge  for  himself,  and  test  by  experience  the  nu- 
merous results  which  have  to  direct  him  in  his  various 
operations.  As  our  distinguished  visitor  truly  says 
— "  it  is  only  on  a  basis  of  often  repeated,  skillfully 
conducted,  and  faitlifuUy  recorded  experiments,  that 
true  theories  can  ever  be  successfully  built  up:  hence 
the  importance  of  experiments  in  practical  agri- 
culture." 

The  chemist  can  give  valuable  suggestions,  but 
the  farmer  must  settle  their  general  result  by  expe- 
rience. The  time  was  when  it  was  not  known  that 
a  tool  could  be  made  of  iron  and  steel  that  would  cut 
stone  or  even  wood;  and  when  the  suggestion  was 
made  it  was  of  immense  val«e;  but  the  blacksmith 
had  yet  to  learn  to  make  the  axe,  and  each  operator 
has  to  learn  for  himself;  and  it  is  equally  so  with 
science  and  the  cultivators.  The  scienti5c  man  can 
enlighten  the  farmer's  path,  but  the  latter  must  judge 
for  himself  which  is  the  best  road  to  travel.  Hence 
tlie  importance  of  each  farmer  being  an  experimenter, 
and  each  one's  farm  an  experimental  one.  No  in- 
tellegent  cultivator  ought  to  allow  a  season  to  pass 
w^ithout  testing  carefully  some  of  the  various  opera- 
tions of  his  multifarious  pursuits;  and  it  can  easily  be 
done  without  incurring  much  expense,  for  a  half  or  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  is  sufficient  to  test  an  experiment, 
if  it  is  performed  with  care,  and  close  observation. 

Our  fields  are  generally  cultivated  in  ridges  of 
equal  width;  and  how  easily  can  a  farmer  test  the  val- 
ue of  various  manures,  by  applying  the  fermented  and 
unfermented,  the  compost  or  pure  barnyard  manure, 
or  any  of  the  numerous  fertilizers,  on  different  ridges 
in  the  same  field?  And  also  test  the  various  mc3es 
of  cultivation;  let  one  ridge  be  plowed  only  once,  and 
the  after  culture  be  done  with  the  cultivator  and  har- 
row; another  ridge  plow  twice,  and  a  third  one  three 
times — and  with  equal  care  he  can  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  seed  that  is  l)est  to  apply,  together  with 
the  relative  value  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  each 
kind  of  grain.  But  he  must  be  attentive,  and  watch 
carefully  the  operation  of  all  his  experiments;  and 
ascertain  the  result  with  accurate  certainty — not  guess 
at  it. 

All  experiments  ought  to  be  continued  for  a  series 
of  years  in  succession,  for  once  trying  is  not  a  suffi  - 
cient  test,  even  to  KprohahUitju  so  numerous  and  va- 
rious are  the  causes  which  anect  the  productions  of 
the  soil — causes,  too,  which  are  beyond  the  control 
of  the  cultivator,  so  that  he  cannot  always  know 
how  much  reward  he  will  receive  for  his  labor.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  very  bountiful  crops  that  are 
recorded,  are  the  result  of  circumstances,  which  the 
cultivator  cannot  foresee,  nor  control,  and  are  not  a 


fair  exhibit  of  the  farmer's  skill  or  good  management. 
For  instance,  A.  sows  a  piece  of  ground  with  wheat, 
which  is  very  rich.  His  neighbor  B.,  sows  a  piece 
that  is  very  poor.  The  season  is  very  vegetative, 
which  makes  A.'s  rich  ground  produce  a  tremendous 
growth  of  straw,  but  little  wheat ;  and  B.'s  poor 
ground  yields  a  middling  crop.  But  had  the  season 
been  the  reverse,  a  cold  unproductive  one,  A.'s  wheat 
would  have  been  a  bountiful  crop,  and  B.'s  nothintr. 
And  so  it  is  with  all  our  productions,  to  a  certain 
extent.  There  is  an  adaptation  in  the  fertility  of 
th^  spiltotheproduptiveness  of  the  seasons — or  rather 
the  adaptation  of  the  vegetativeness  of  the  season  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil — which  is  the  cause  of  those 
occasional  .wonderful  crops,  (and  is  frequently  a 
severe  tax  on  the  credulity  of  the  plow-holders,)  so 
that  it  is  necessary  in  testing  experiments  to  con- 
tinue them  for  a  series  of  years,  to  efmble  us  to  ar- 
rive at  any  degree  of  certainty.  And  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  have  a  statement  of  a  farmer's  avpratro 
crops  for  a  number  of  years,  to  enable  us  to  judore 
correctly  of  his  skill  as  a  cultivator,  and  the  value  *of 
his  practice,  or  the  profit  of  his  farm. — Wheailand^ 
•Y.   F.,  Oct.,  1849. 

MORS  UaHT  WANTED. 


Messrs.  Editors: — In  the  October  number  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  was  a  communication  from  Cale- 
donia, giving  the  products  of  ninety-six  acres  of 
improved  land  in  that  town.  He  states  that  when 
the  farm  was  bought,  some  two  years  since  there 
was  85  acres  of  wheat  on  the  ground,  tiie  sale  of 
which,  after  reserving  170  bushels  for  seed  and  bread. 
amounted  to  $2,693  73.  The  sale  of  barley,  wool 
and  fat  sheep  the  same  year  amounted  to  $107  6:?. 
The  second  year  he  harvested  70  acres  wheat,  whicli 
yielded  2190j4)ushels.  He  likewise  sold  450  j  bush- 
els barley,  100  bushels  corn,  and  3^2  pounds  wool. 
The  same  year  he  sowed  80  acres  of  v/hcat.  Now 
the  inquiry  is,  what  was  the  system  of  rotation  ? — 
how  much  stock  he  kept,  and  the  number  of  acres 
in  grass  and  root  crops  ?  Likewise  how  much  ground 
was  occupied  by  his  buildings  and  garden  1  Faying 
nothing  about  what  may  be  occupied  by  roads' and 
fences.  Full  and  minute  details  of  his  system  of 
farming  might  satisfy  the  doubts  of  incredulous 


RlDGEWAY. 
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PEAH   TREE  BLIGHT. 


Thb  "  Ycfvng  Digger'^  in  your  November  num- 
ber has  attacked  correspondents  innumerable,  who 
by  observation  and  experience  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  find  the  causes  of  Potato  Disease,  Fungus  on 
plum  trees,  and  "last,  though  not  least,"  Blight  on 
Pear  Trees — and  he  has  concluded  himself  to  be  for 
a  youngster  a  "  very  sage^ 

Would  that  he  could  tell  us  something  preventive 
of  the  Blight  in  Pear  Trees.  That  is  what  I  am 
after.  His  criticisms  may  pass  for  what  they  are 
worth.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  that  Mr. 
Bafrt,  your  able  coadjutor  was  willing  to  notice 
my  article  on  "  Pear  Blight'^  and  aJso  to  find  many 
old  diggers  to  say  that  in  the  main  I  was  right  in 
my  idesjj  of  the  cause  and  remedies  for  it.  Perhaps 
the  blight  will  cease  after  his  year — I  trust  so,  then 
the  Young  Digger  can  ponder  on  something  else.  I 
will  leave  him  with  the  "potato  rot."  Jakes  H. 
Watts.     Rochester,  J^Tov,,  1849. 
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4     "        bemu  "  81  " 

Boiled  food,  especially  in  winUr,  i« 
much  more  nutritious,  if  fed  as  nearly 
blood  warm  is  possible.  If  quite  cold, 
or  Bbove  all,  if  in  tlie  lea.'-t  degree  fro- 
zen, we  doubt  wether  it  it  so  lieiieliriiil 
as   if   uncooked — grain  and 
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.;  for  animals ' 


STBAMER. —ooomta  food  fob  etooe. 

Th7.  following  remarks  in  reference  to  tlie  plan  of 
Eti'amcr  abovr  represented,  and  cooking  food  gea~ 
enilly,  are  taken  from  tho  American  Agriculliirisl  : 

'■If  fnod  ijj  to  be  cooked,  on  a  small  scale,  boiling- 
may  Im!  (Cheapest;  if  on  a  largo  scale;  steaming  is 
not  only  cheape!>),  but  infinitely  more  compaet;  for 
the  former  would  require  a  very  large,  or  several  fur- 
Dacos,  for  diHbrent  nets  of  kettles,  nrlierea^,  tiie  latter 
may  be  clone  with  one  small  furnace,  8ti<amer,  and 
pipe,  as  shown  in  tho  cut,  with  any  reasonable  num- 
ber of  vatd  or  tubs  surrounding,  in  which  to  steam 
tbe  f«oi).  In  order  to  do  thin,  tlie  steam  pipe  must  be 
mnilc  moveable,  with  a  Kcrew,  flcnililc,  or  be  composed 
of ;  {<me  mcti'rial  that  when  the  food  is  cooked  in  one 
tub,  the  pipe  can  be  turned  and  inserted  into  another. 
V>'.' havi!  Eeuu  no  less  than  live  tubs,  holding  150 
gnlloni^  enrli.  surrounding  a  small  steamer,  all  of 
\shit;li  ci^ild  he  filled  with  food  and  cooked  witliin 
t'.v(i;tty-f'iur  honr:^.  Three  tubs,  however,  are  UBualy 
siitlicii-nt  for  a  Inrge  stock,  in  which  the  food  of  the 
l:r>t  may  be  onkinif,  that  in  the  second  cooiinfr, 
while  that  in  lite  tliird  is  being  fed  out.  A  single 
l-i'tfou  may  ho  able  toovereec,  and  efflcienlly  manage 
alt  these  operations. 

The  fiirnoi-e,  sleamer,  and  tub,  are  so  plainly  de- 
lineated in  the  above  cut,  that  they  need  no  explana- 
linn.  In  eooking  iKitatoen  and  other  roots,  the  tub 
should  havoafiil'ebotti-.m  (as represented,)  perforated 
with  numerons  small  Iples,  and  set  resting  on  blocks 
from  3  to  4  inches  above  the  true  bottom.  The 
slram-pipe  should  enter  the  tub  nearest  to  the  true 
bottom.  The  Ktcam  is  thus  introduced  between  ihc 
two  b-.ttoms,  q'licklv  riBes  upward,  and  is  evenly  dif- 
fused through  Ihe  whole  of  the  food.  While  the 
cooking  process  is  going  on,  thctopof  the  tub  should 
1)0  kept  down  as  tight  aa  possible,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  e^apo  of  any  steam.  In  cooking  grain  or  meal, 
the  fuUo  bottom  must  be  taken  out  and  the  tub  filled 
with  water,  as  the  steam  hesta  the  water  and  brings 
it  to  a  boiling  point  as  readily  as  a  blaze  or  hot  coals 
ari'tuid  n  kettle, 

Sli'aming  i^:  said  to  do  its  work  more  thoroughly 
llian  hoilirir,  as  it  is  BO  insinuating,  it  easily  enters 
and  bursts  all  ^le  minute  globules  in  th-t  grain  and 
Te::ciables.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  ix,  that 
either  prores-  renders  the  food  more  dipe.-lihle,  and 
easiur  assimilaled  by  the  a)>Borbingvessel:<,  and  there- 
fore more  ecnnnmica!. 

The  follutting  table  in  the  Edinbiirgh  Journal  of 
Agrirullurc,  Bhrtws  vi-ry  nearly  the  increase  of  bulk 
of  different  kinds  of  grain  boiled  to  bursting: 


greedily  than  tlipv 
will  the  cooked,  t^turk  feJ  upon  couk- 
cd  food  will  eat  more  of  it  than  if  un- 
cooked, and  lie  quicker  to  rest.  Uf 
course  all  this  is  better  for  them,  as  tliey  will  Uiiive 
faster,  look  finer,  and  do  more  work.  It  is  particu- 
larly beneficial  to  give  hard-working  horses  or  oxen, 
just  as  much  wholesome  coolied  food,  as  they  can  cat, 
soon  after  coming  in  at  night.  Toiling  all  day  in 
the  open  air,  man  apreeialea  and  knows  well  the  ben- 
efit of  a  warm,  hearty  supper.  Let  him  remember, 
then,  that  a  warm  mess  and  abundance  ol'  it,  'n  equal- 
ly beneficial  to  the  animals  which  a  kind  Provi.lei.^'> 
has  given  him  as  efficient  aids  in  his  arduous  labiir. 
If  southern  planterd.  also  would  give  their  niuloa 
cool(cd  instead  of  raw  food,  at  noon  and  night,  v,e 
are  persuaded  it  would  put  au  end  to  the  colic,  so 
often  destructive  among  thcin.  Cooking  would  also 
considerably  economize  the  food," 


SALT    FOR    SWINE. 

Ens,  Gem.  Farmrr: — I  notice  that  some  of  your 
correspondents  doubt  the  propriety  of  giving  fait  to 
hogs — some  going  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  it  will 
kill  them.  This  does  not  accord  with  my  cipe- 
rienee.  My  hogs  get  salt  in  their  slop  while  pijs, 
salt  once  a  week  TihiJe  grazing  on  clover  during  tlie 
seai^on  previous  to  fattening  in  the  fall,  and  after 
they  are  put  up  to  feed,  salt  twice  a  week  till  driven 
off.  None  of  thrtn  die  or  are  made  sick  hy  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  notice  that  they  eat  com  for  a  while, 
then  go  and  take  a  little  salt,  then  a  little  water,  am! 
back  to  the  corn  again. 

If  hogs  are  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  salt  it 
will  make  them  vomit  once  or  trfice  at  first,  but  this 
does  them  no  harm.  Salt  them  regularly,  a  dfEcert 
spoonfull  to  the  hog  twice  a  week,  and  a  table  spoon- 
full  or  two  of  wo<3  ashes.  Hnleached,  and  tncy  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense.  L.  M. 
Bourhoit  Co.,  Ktf.,  Oct.,  1849. 

Galib  from  Harness  or  Saddle. — "A  Volun- 
teer" tells  tlie  New  England  Farmer  that  the  follow- 
ing remedy  was  found  to  be  invaluable  in  the  faligue- 
ing  marches  in  Mexico: 

White  lead,  finely  pulverized,  is  the  most  eflectlve 
application.  Rubbed  on  drv,  or  made  into  a  paste 
with  milk,  and  applied  a  few'times;  it  will  also  pre- 
vent white  hairs  growing  on  galled  places^ 

To  Cunu  Bloating  or  I!ovh:<  in  Cattlc— -* 

table  spoonful  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  for  an  ojor 
cow,  or  a  leaspoonful  for  a  sheep,  will  aftbril  instan- 
taneous relief.  It  should  be  diluted  with  water  or 
milk.  It  acts  by  decomposing  the  gas  generated  in 
the  stomach,  which  is  tbecauae  of  the  disease. 
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HOD£L    LSTTEBS. 

Ajiofa  ihe  vsrioiis  modeU  ofered  to  the  public 
'■i.^u.tt  ihi'JW  iayf,"  v;e  beg  to  contribula  our  mile 
IW  the  benefit  and  edification  of  all  iutereated.  Our 
(u >rt  in  frivingr  the  aimfxed  I^tlers,  which  are  cer- 
tiii^ily  moilplii  (if  tiste  and  brevity,  is  two-fold.  Firet 
ii-  pr'ospnt  llio-B  wlio  ftisli  lo  "go  and  do  liltewiae" 
iviih  an  nscidlcnt  example — and  eecondly,  to  asaure 
(ill  ;iiich  that  we  can  promptly  fill,  and  shail  be  most 
hni^pv  to  receive  similar  orders  for  bacli  volumes  of 
t!i«'(iKSKSKB  Farmrr.  The  valuable  reading  and 
iUf-tntctiim  on  Agriculture  and  kindred  Eubjecte,  em- 
brncpd  in  tlic  five  voluumes  of  the  Farmer  published 
in  octavo  form,  {from  1845  to  1849  inclusive,)  is 
unrth  far  more  than  codt  to  any  practical,  thinking 
Tiirfiier  or  horticulturist — and  iho  same  amount  of 
lik'?  knowleilge  can  no  ulicre  else  be  obtained  bo 
rendiiy  and  cheaply.     Bui,  to  the  "models": — 

rtit.  n.  D.  'I'.  M„onE:-riirTD''ril  I  icnd  f  5  on  tho  "Mar- 
!!'■'.  Kiiiik."  rn-tiin.  Mm..,  for  nbic-h  jrnd  mp  ihe  hark  vol- 
111.1'  '9  (if  Die  rionnnfe  Farmer— li.  T,  S  and  9.  Tbe  rpmnining 
$.:  I  Hish  to  make  me  a  Bubxeribrr  fiu  the  nc it  eight  yean — 
ron.ni^iii-i,if  IH  Januarj",  1SI3. 

I  luilnl  «illi  jny  (ho  nppmmnco  of  your  ndvcniicment 
in  ciiir  priiiripal  favvr.  and  Imil  IhU  many  of  our  rnrmeii 
will  an.«.-rlUom!r,  1  linvclhtw  furemleavoreil  to  propiiw 
if  thnl  uilh  n  sincle  number  of  y< 


■■  |<a| 


in  my  h 


I,  lea 


nhoi 


wwk. 

_-niof  wiitmMn.liBiianre  bfRinning  to  rl 

[i:ir"i-  tlicnil  nwil  h(«  been  Minplplcd  lo  Iho  Ohic  .. 
nii'l  1  hfivr  nn  iluiilil  but  thai  your  aiihsmption  list  will  be 
iTi-r.-nspil  from  lliia  qmrlor.      C;kl.viN  Plktchek,  Jr. 
/.',  l-.m.)iH>i;t,  l,id.,  VA9. 

JMu.  M»ni;>::--I  iicnd  ynn  (1  enrkuccl  Ibr  iho  Genes 
l''::riiit'r.  rii'iKG  furwsrJ  volumm  G,  7,  S  anrt  9,  bound 
v'lliiiiielOuhcnlKiiuiJ.  nnd  volmiiall  upiiblhlicd.  Sei 
111-  lliur  voliini.'s  llini  hw  ho.im)  by  Kiitihw— Ibe  other  vi 
ii.ncauJ  numlH^h  by  nwil.  lIurcHiss  Wight.  Walrrk 
A\iuca  Co.,  y.  y..  K„i:  I,  1843. 

Wekvil. —  Caution  to  Farmers. — The  Hon.  1 
Bi.ACKSiAN,  of  Newark,  N.  V.,  e.^ihibited  lo  the  writ 
pam|ile»  of  Timothy  Seed  obtained  by  him  at  Buffalo, 
which  was  lilernlly  alive  with  weevils.     The  seed 
was  understood  to  bo  Horn  Ohio;  and  most  of  the 
sf  ci  from  mnny  pnrls  of  that  State,  having  been  oh. 
tn  ined  from  grass  in  Iho  wheal  crop,  the  weevil  falls 
into  tiieir  timothy  seed  and  tlius  is  sown  broadcast 
over  the  land.     As  the  insect  lives  through  winter, 
or,  in  some  other  way  appears  in  the  same  locality 
every  season,  it  may  be  possible  that  the  sowing  of 
thifl  seed  containing  them  may  hasten  the  general 
prevalence  of  that  dread  scourge  throughout  the  i" 
tire  wheat  growing  section  of  our  State.     Ought 
farmers  to  be  on  their  guard  against  thus  distributing' 
(ieatriiction  to  their  crops  of  wheat  t 

Abri(;ultr*i.  Papbrs.  —  Every  farmer 
nflbrd  to  take  a  good  agricultural  paper,  to : 
in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  and  fences;  the 
making  and  saving  manure;  the  selection  of  agi 
cultural  implemente;  the  best  kinds  of  stock  and 
fruit;  tho  fw-ding  and  fattening  of  cattle;  tht 
Qni'mcnt  of  his  land  and  crops — thus  obtaining  the 
unit(;d  windom  and  experience  of  the  beat  practical 
farmers  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but  of  tho 
civirized  wortJ.  I  have  known  farmers  to  lay  out 
through  mismanagement,  within  the  short  period  of 
a  year,  enough  tn  pay  for  onr  himdred  copies  of  any 
iigricultiira!  paper  publicliad  in  the  tanrl.  L.  Fkeb- 
MiN  THuaRRR.— rfaiAin^fon,   Vt.,  1849. 


SMITH'S  VBBTTOAL   GATE. 

Thb  attention  of  the  public  is  reqncsteil  to  the 
above  gale,  recently  invented  and  patented  by  Lo- 
renzo Smjth,  of  Easton,  Mass.  The  nbovo  cut 
repreBonta  a  large  gate  open  an  J  a  smaller  one  I'hut. 
This  gale  does  not  swing,  but  opens  vertically  by  a 
parallel  movement  of  rails.  Its  superiorily  to  the 
gate  in  common  uso  may  be  readily  Eocn.  'As  it 
does  nol  swing,  there  can  be  no  sagging;  thus  avoid- 
ing a  groat  objection  to  the  swing  gale.  It  reqiiirps 
no  ground  to  awing  upon;  consequently  it  can  ho 
opened  or  shut  while  teams,  carta,  or  carriages  aro 
standing  close  to  it,  or  with  a  snow  bank  on  both 
biiics  of  it.  It  is  opened  and  shut  much  (iiiickw  ihsn 
the  ordinary  gate,  and  a  man  on  horseback  can 
open  it  without  alighting.  For  very  heavy  gates 
it  is  designed  to  have  weights  attached  to  tho  cnils 
of  the  rails,  to  assist  in  raising  them;  but  gat'-'  of 
ordinary  size  do  not  require  weights.  This  goto  is 
more  especially  intended  for  carriage  wayiJ,  but  is 
admirably  calculated  for  tho  doors  of  stablcp,  and 
other  plaecB  where  the  common  gate  cannot  be  u.^^ed, 
and  also  may  be  made  single  for  footpaths  and  narrow 
passages.  It  costs  no  more  than  the  swing  gate, 
(including  the  posts,)  and  is  less  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  more  easily  repaired,  if  repairs  are  needed. 
The  praclieal  operation  of  .the  Vertical  Gate  has 
been  thorougkly  tested,  and,  so  far  as  known,  moels 
with  universal  favor. — JVeio  Etigland  Farmer, 

Hdsk  Beds, — Now  fthe  husking  seasonj  is  the  time 
to  secure  the  best  and  moat  durable  under  beds.  All 
the  inner  husks  of  (he  corn  should  be  saved  for  this 
purpose.  True,  it  takes  a  great  many  to  make  a  bed, 
but  when  once  the  sack  is  filled,  it  is  a  bed  for  life, 
and  it  is  the  lightest  and  soltestthin^ofthe  kind  that 
one  could  desire.  The  husks  curl  up  and  Ihey  dry 
and  never  mat  down  afterwards.  Moreover  no  insects 
ever  lodge  in  them,  as  vermin  do  in  straw.  They  are 
perfectly  cleanly;  and  being  of  a  stong  and  tough 
texture,  they  will  not  wear  out  for  years.  Weregard 
a  good  husk  bed  as  cheap  at  $5.  A  young  married 
couple,  to  the  end  of  life,  however  long,  will  have  no 
occasion  to  fill  anew  under  bed,  if  ihoy  once  have 
their  sacks  filled  with  good,  soft,  well-dried  corn 
husks.  We  had  all  ours  filled  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
they  are  to  this   day  "good  as  new." — Maiite  Culli- 

'Thb  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit."  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  is  the  (iog'-wood,  which  i%  known  by 
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A  STRAY  LEAF  FROM  A  MANUSOIPT  WOSK. 

What  change  takes  place  in  a  kernel  of  wheat  or 
other  seed  when  it  is  about  to  put  forth  its  germ! 

By  the  influence  of  heaty  air  and  moisture  the  starch 
in  the  seed  is  converted  into  sugar.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  thus  formed  is  often  sumcient  to  make  bread 
quite  sweet  to  the  taste  when  made  of  wheat  which 
was  a  "little  grown." 

Is  starch  an  important  substance  in  the  economy  of 
organic  life? 

It  is.  And  its  properties,  and  component  parts 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

How  many  simple  elements  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition  of  starch?    Three. 

What  are  they? 

Carbon,  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen. 

Whaf  are  the  propcrtions  of  carbon  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  100  lbs.,  of  starch? 

According  to  Dr.  Prout  100  parts  of  starch  dried 
at  212P  contain. 

Carbon 44  per  cent  or  12  otoms. 

Hydrogen 5,2    "        "    10      '* 

Oxygen 49,8    "        "    10      " 

100 

In  what  respect  does  tJie  composition  of  sugar  dif- 
fer from  that  of  starch? 

Starch  and  sugar  are  composed  of  the  same  simple 
elements,  and  in  the  same  proportions,  and  yet  starch 
and  sugar  are  different  substances. 

How  is  that? 

There  are  many  changes  iu  the  form  and  proper- 
ties  of  matter  without  any  addition  or  diminution  of 
the  substances  thus  affected.  Water  is  a  liquid 
when  its  temperature  is  below  32^;  but  crystallised 
and  solid  like  a  rock  when  cooled  much  below  that 
point.  The  same  elements — oxygen  and  hydrogen — 
and  in  the  same  proportions,  may  be  at  one  time  solid 
ice,  at  another  a  liquid  and  another  a  gcLs  or  air. — 
So,  the  same  compound  of  carbon  and  water,  may  be 
at  one  time  woody  fibre,  at  another  starchy  and  then 
exist  in  the  form  of  gum  or  sugar. 

What  portion  of  a  ripg  wheat  plant  is  carbon  and 
water? 

Not  far  from  94  per  cent. 

What  are  the  releative  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  water? 

If  7  pounds  of  oxygen  gas  be  mixed  with  one  of 
hydrogen  and  set  on  fire,  they  will  explode  and  con- 
dense into  9  pounds  of  water. 

Suppose  10  lbs.  of  oxygen  be  mixed  with  one 
of  hydrogen  and  fired  with  an  electric  spark,  what 
will  take  place? 

Only  8  lbs.  of  the  oxygen  will  unite  with  the 
hydrogen,  leaving  2  lbs.  of  oxygen  uncombined  and 
floating  like  common  air  above  the  artificial  water. 

To  what  general  law  is  this  result  atributable? 

It  is  atributed  to  what  is  called  the  law  of  <<  Defi- 
nite Proportions," 

Explain  what  you  mean  by  the  <'  law  of  definite 
proportionsT' 

You  wil  see  in  the  above  table  of  the  component 
elements  which  make  starch  that  while  six  and  two- 
tenths  per  cent  of  hydrogen  make  10  atoms  in  the 
compound  substance  called  starch,  49.8  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  make  precisely  the  same  number  of  atoms. 

IIow  do  you  explain  this  result? 

This  result  arises  from  the  fact  that,  eight  ounces 
or  pounds  of  oxygen  are  equivalent  to  one  of  hydro- 
gen.   In  other  words  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  eight 


times  heavier  than  one  atom  of  hydrogen.    H- ■* 
if  we  divide  49.8  —  the  proportion  of  oxTsr?r.  . 
starch — ^by  8,  the  product  will  be  very  nearly  64 
the  proportion  of  hydrogen. 

If  one  is  the  proportional  number  of  hydro^pr.  \ 
eight  the  proportional  number  of  oxygen,  what  ^> . 
proportional  number  of  carbon^  which  yon  say  if 
other  constituent  in  starch,  woody  fibre,  guii, 
and  sugar. 

Six  is  the  proportional  or  equivalent  num])  r 
carbon. 

How  do  you  prove  this  ? 

If  6  ounces  of  carbon  is  burnt  in  16  ounces  4:  1 
gen — 2  proportionals — ^the  carbon  and  oxygen  w. ' 
combine  and  form  22  ounces  of  carbonic  ac!<i.  \ 
chemical  combinations  are  'governed  by  the  la . 
definite  proportion;  otherwise  neither  water  no:--  - 
mon  salt,  nor  other  compound  body  would  be  un .  - 
in  character. 


-^^>^^^^n*^s^s^^f^ 


PioNBKR  History  or  the  HoLxa.:«D  Pubcha»e  of  Wutmi  ^. 
York  :  Embracings  0010  account  of  the  Ancient  Rena^o- 
history  of  onr  immediate  predpcesaors,  the  eonfedrn:  1 
quoiii,  their  System  of  Goyemment,  Wan,  etc.— A  F]ir  -  ■ 
Colonial  History:  some  notice  of  the  BcMilerWanof  i!>  ' 
Intion:  and  a  history  of  Pioneer  Settlements  under  tb''^ . 
of  Holland  Company;— including  Reminiseencetof  ih-^  >'i 
1812;  ttie  origin,  progress,  and  completion  of  the  K:>  <  i 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  By  O.  Turner.    BuflTalo:  Publislied  br  h- 
Thomas,  &  Co.    1S49. 

The  Publishers  are  entitled  to  our  thank.^  fura< 
this  work — a  large  and  beautiful   volume  of  O'yJ 
From  a  cursory  examination,  we  consider  it  on  inte!  j:  . 
torical  narrolive,  of  no  little  value  to  the  citizens  I'l 
district  of  Western  New- York.     It  must  prove  [■ 
accepinbie  and  interesting  to  *'  the  survivinff  pi.iii- 
descendants  of  pioneers  of  the  Holland  Purcna.*."  i'  > 
the  .volume  is  inscribed.     While  the  contenta  are '  - 
to  the  author,  the  handsome  manner  in  whicli  iii<'  ' 
been  issued  is  noticable.    It  is  neallyembclli»hed— ■ :  r 
lithograph  portraits  of  the  most  prominenl  pimv 
agents  of  the  Holland  Company;  also  apprDprini"  ■. 
gravinj^s,  County  Maps,  &c. — and  proves  that  ii- '  • 
sing  Publishers  possess  superior  facilities  for  lhx«-. 
For  sale  in  this  city  by  Sack  &  Brothkr,  and  1).  M. .  ■ 
KY, — and  booksellers  generally  tliroughout  Wpsiera  >  1 

Editors  of  thk  Genesef.  F.4RMEr.— In  ad()ii:^  i  • 
Barrt,  E.sq.,  conductor  of  the  HorlicuUural  Do,- ' 
the  Proprtietor  is  happy  to  inform  the  friends  and  i>i.* 
this  Journal,  that  he  has  secured  the  editorial  aeni  rr  t  •« 
James  Vick,  Jr. — a  gentleman  who  has,  unAr  r^'  • 
signatures,   contributed  some  of  the  best  arti'lf  " 
present  volume  of  the  Farmer.     Mr.  V.  will  tic  \  ^  - 
time  to  the. business  of  the  office  during  the  year  l^^ 

The  following  item  should  appear  in  the  Horu    ' 
ral  Department  of  this  number,  but  did  not  conjp  i- ' 
printer's  hands  until  the  pages  of  that  deporaneflf  '* ' 
stereotyped: — 

The  conductor  of  the  Horticultural  Deponramt  ^    ' 
Farmer  wishes,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  to  fip<>!^- '    * 
the  defective  manner  in  which,  from  absence  and  '^'  '  | 
terruptions,  he  has  performed  his  duties durine a m.' 
able  portion  of  the  year.    He  does  not  oniicipatp  ^  - 
the  same  extent,  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  b-r  •  • 
with  more  regular  attention,  and  the  ^readjT  Mifn-  '- 
of  experiment  in  Pomolo^  and  Horticulture  in  e"'  " 
which  he  can  now  avail  himself,  he  willbeaWcr    -^ 
this  department  more  valuable  and  interesting  wa^  •• 
ever  been.     He  solicits  a  continuance  of  fovors  iw!"  -^ 
vators,  such  as  specimens  of  fruits  and  useful  fifi*  ^\\' 
to  the  culture  and  management  of  the  garden  ami  ^^^-^ 

Correction.— The  following  note  slwold  hove  ^\>r*  * 
in  a  previous  number,  but  w^as  overlooked  :— 

Mi^ssrs.  Editors .—WxW  you  correct  an  error  '^'■'^ 
pears  in  my  communication  relative  to  Merino  >^^'  ' 
lished  in  the  September  number  of  the  Former,  (PJ"-^ 
The  first  line  of  the  second  paragraph  reads,  "1*^*' 
I  sheared  25  full  blood  Merinos."  &c    Instead  oi  i- 
five,  it  should  read  one  hundred  and  ^'''^'^^•^^^'^ 
difference.    Rkkd  Burritt.— JB«r<if«.  -V-  '-<  ^^' 
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EDITED   BY   P.    BARRY. 


THE  OONGRESS   OF*  FRUir   GROWERS. 


On  page  280  of  our  lapt  volume  will  be  found  the 
list  of  fruits  adopted  by  this  body,  last  year,  for  gen- 
eral cultivation.  And  we  now  copy  from  the  Horti- 
culturist the  list  of  varieties  adopted  and  rejected  at 
tlie  late  POFrsion.  An  important  step  has  been  taken, 
and  not  the  least  of  it  is  the  striking  off  100  indif- 
ff.Tent  or  worthless  varieties  of  pears,  and  some  26 
o(  cpples.  Among  these  rejected  sorts  there  are  a 
Anv  that  we  would  have  reserved — for  instance,  the 
Golden  Reinelte  Apple^  and  the  Caillot  Rosat  or 
i<nmmer  Rose  and  Cuvelier  Pears.  We  care  little 
about  these,  any  more  than  we  could  name  50  other 
apples,  and  100  other  pears  equally,  and  in  some 
cases  much  more  deserving  of  being  cast  out. 

Again,  in  the  4dopted  list  we  know  that  some  of 
the  very  best  of  fruits  ^re  yet  left  out;  but  that  is 
no  detriment  to  them — ^they  will  be  cultivated  none 
the  less.  It  should  be  well  understood  that  these 
lists  of  adopted  and  rejected  varieties  were  made  out 
by  a  few  of  the  Boston  pomologists.  To  be  sure  they 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit 
Committee,  and  by  the  Convention  at  largb,  but  the 
experience  on  w^hich  the  list  was  first  made  was  that 
of  a  few  cultivators  around  Boston.  This  will  ac- 
count for  such  as  the  Vandevere  and  Wine  Apples 
being  adopted,  and  the  Northern  Spy  and  Melon 
being  left  off— the  former  varieties,  in  our  opinion, 
are  not  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  latter. 

The  list  was  first  presented  to  the  Convention  as 
"the  report  of  the  Massachusett's  Fruit  Com- 
mittee," and  contained  a  great  many  more  varieties, 
both  adopted  and  rejected,  than  appears  in  it  now. 
We  w«re  in  favor,  and  so  wpre  many  others,  of  re- 
ceiving it  and  placing  it  on  the  minutes  entire,  as 
the  report  of  that  committee.  This  would  have 
shf)wn  the  actual  experience  of  that  section,  when 
other  committees,  from  other  places  would  have 
reported  in  a  similar  manner.  We  then  should 
have  had  their  ex]^rience — thus  would  have  been 
collected  in  an  unerring  manner  the  good  and  bad  of 
every  region.  Its  adoption  as  "  the  report  of  the 
General  Fruit  Committee,"  was,  however,  pressed 
upon  the  Convention,  whilst  a  fraction  only  of  that 
Committee  had  an  opportunity  of  e.Kamining  it,  or 
bringing  their  experience  to  bear  upon  it,  more  than 
to  simply  say  aye  or  no  to  its  adoption  or  rejection 
in  Convention. 

We  allude  to  this  matter,  not  for  the  sake  of 
manifesting  opposition  to  what  has  been  done,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  own  opinion,  and 
the  reasons  for  it,  that  the  General  Fruit  Committee 
should  not  report  on  behalf  of  the  country  at  large, 
as  they  will  be  supposed  to  do,  until  the  various  local 
committees  have  been  heard  from  or  consult^ed.  The 
past  season  was  highly  unfavorable,  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  preparation  of  reports,  and  hence 
but  few  were  presented.  The  plan  of  acting  on  the 
report,  however,  was  very  safe.  Any  variety  that  a 
single  plea  was  ofiered  for  or  against,  was  strick  off. 

The  discussions  on  the  qualities  of  fruits,  their 
peculiar  excollencies  and  defects  in  various  localities, 
were  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  cultivators; 
indeed,  this  is  the  pith  of  all  the  doings,  and  as  soon 


as  the  printed  proceedings  appear,  we  shall  glean 
the  most  valuable  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer. 

LIST  OF  FRUITS  FOR  GENERAL  CULTIVATION. 


Rostloier, 

Andrews, 

Fondante  d'Automne. 

Fulton, 

Urbaaiste, 

Swaar, 

Porter. 

FampUBo, 

Vandevere, 

Hubbardcton  Nonsnch, 

DanverB  Winter  Sweet. 


Large  Early, 
Breda, 


PXABS. 

Vicar  of  Winkfteld, 
Uy«dale*8  St.  U<^rmain,  or  Pound, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Uvedalo'sSt.  Germhin.for  baking 

▲PPLE8. 

Bullock's  Pippin. 

White  8eek-no-furthar, 

'Winesap, 

Lady  Apple, 

Wine  Apple, 

Red  Afitrachan 

APRICOTS. 

Moorpark. 


NECTAKIirU. 

Early  Violet. 


Downton, 
Elruge, 

OIUPCS, 

(for  culture  under  glawt.) 
Black  Hamburgh.  White  Frontignan. 

Black  Prince,  White  Msscat  of  .Alexandria, 

Black  Frontignan,  OhaMelas  of  Fontalnbleau. 

Grizzly  Frontignan.    ' 

(/or  open  culture.) 
IsabeUa,  Catawba. 

CURRAIfTS. 

Red  Dutch,  May's  Victoria, 

White  Dutch,  White  Grape, 

Black  Naples, 

O0OSXBERRIE8. 

Houghton's  Seedling,  Laurel, 

Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Ironmonger, 

Crown  Bob.  Early  Sulphur, 

Red  Champagne,  Green  Gage, 

Warrington,  Green  Walnut. 

lUflPBERRIES. 

Red  Antwerp,  Fastolff. 

Knovett'*  Giant,  YeUow  Antwocp. 

•TRAWBRRRIM. 


Largo  Earty  Scarlet. 
Boston  Pine, 


Horey's  Seedling. 


The  following  list  was  adopted  by  the  convention 
as  new  varictie.s,  which  "give  promise  of  being  worthy 
of  being  added  to  the  list  for  general  cultivation." 

PLClft. 

McLaughlin. 


River's  Favorite, 

St.  Martin's  Quetsche, 

Bcurre  d'Anjou, 
Doyenne  Bouwock. 
Manniag's  l<:iisabeth, 
Doyenne  d'Kte, 
Striped  Madeleine, 
Duchess  d'Orleans, 
Pratt, 


PEARS. 


Paradise  d'Auiomne, 

Van  Assene, 

Jalouise  d'Fontenay  Vendee, 

ChanceUor, 

Ananas  d'Vte 

Brandy  wine. 

Ott. 


Borr's  New  Pine, 


STRAWOERRUS. 

Jenny's  Seedling. 


MS*^  OF  REJECTED  FRUITS. 


Gloucester  White, 
Henry's  Weeping  Pippin, 
Gray  House, 
Red  Ingestrie, 
White  Ingestrie, 
Lord  Nelson.  (Kirk^'f) 
Marmalade  Pippin, 
Rowland's  Red  Streak, 
Woolston's  Red  Sweet, 
Woolston's  White  Sweet, 
Golden  Reinnette, 
Ponuock, 
Hoary  Morning. 

Croft  Castle. 

Alexander  of  Russia, 

Admiral, 

Aston  Town, 

Autumn  Bergamot, 

D 'Amour 

Angers. 

Buurre  d'Anglcrtene, 


APPLES. 


Large  Red  Sweeting, 

Red  Doctor, 

Grand  Sacbom, 

Btachamull's. 

Cathead, 

Caroline^  (English,) 

Dodge's  Eearly  Red, 

FonouiUet  Rouge, 

French  Gray^Reinnotte 

Muscovia 

Irish  Peach, 

Pigeonette, 

Balina. 


rXARS. 


Green  Sugar, 
Oros  Blangart, 
Green  Chisel, 
Hays, 

Hathorno's  Seedling, 
Horticulture, 
Hastivea, 
Ipswich  Holland, 


» 


Beurrc  Sontia, 

Beurre  of  Bcswiller, 

Bon  (^bxctien  d'Kapcron. 

Bon  Cliretien  of  BruittieUB, 

Ber};amottc  Sylvange, 

Biirgamotto  Kortunoe, 

B«'auty  of  Winter, 

Bi*huont. 

BckI  Vaet, 

Bruno  de  Bosco. 

Elangent  a  lougue  guene, 

Bingo  .Master, 

Cuvfilier. 

Chjit  Grille, 

Chain  a  Damo, 

Charles  Van  Moos, 

CasHolftto, 

Compte  do  Frcsuel, 

Copfa, 

Caillat  Rosat, 

('Jara, 

<'lnpp, 

Citron  de  Sierens, 

Dearborn  of  Van  Mens, 

Downton. 

Duquosne  d'Ete, 

Duyenue  Mons, 

Dt'schamps'  New  Late, 

Dunbarti^n. 

Doyenur  Diere, 

Kudlcott, 

Klton. 

Frederic  of  Pnusia, 

Kamenga, 

Forme  Urban !st«, 

Fantasie  Van  Mons, 

Forme  den  Delicas 

French  Iron, 

Cjrcen  Zair, 

Griso  Bonne, 

Gamstone, 

Green  Catharine, 


Jargonelle,  (of  the  French) 

Kramelsbrine, 

Lincoln, 

Louis  of  Bologna, 

Lederbrine, 

Louis  Bonne, 

Lansac, 

Madam  Vert, 

Millar's  Seedling, 

Marquis, 

Marcc'lie, 

Navex, 

Orange, 

Orange  Tullppe, 

Phillips, 

Pittfow, 

Piatt's  Bergamot, 

Passe  Long  Bras, 

Princes  Portugal, 

Pope's  Scarlet  Major, 

Piti's  Mario  Louise, 

Royal  d'Hiver, 

Rouse  Lench, 

RouFsclett  Bt  Vincent, 

Sans  Pepins, 

Swan's  Egg, 

Surpass  Meuris, 

Saint  Bruno, 

Swiss  Bergamot, 

Sousreine, 

Sickler, 

Thompson  oi  N.  Hampshire, 

Tucker's  Seedling, 

Trubserherds  Duilio, 

Whitfield, 

Winter  Orange, 

Wurtser  d'Automne, 

Yutle, 

Orassane. 

Winter  Crassane, 

Citron  of  Bohemia, 

Madotte. 


HINTS    FOR    THE    SEASON. 


Up  to  this  time,  (Nov.  16,)  the  weather  has  been 
remarkably  mild  here.  Many  border  plants,  such  as 
Monthly  Roses,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Phloxes,  Salvias, 
Pansies,  Mignonette,  and  many  late  blooming  an- 
nuals, are  yet  in  full  bloom — looking  better,  indeed, 
than  at  any  previous  period  this  season.  Dahlias 
even  were  not  injured  till  about  a  week  ago,  and  this 
is  quite  unusual  with  us.  But  with  this  mildness 
we  have  had  immense  quantities  of  rain;  every  third 
or  fourth  day  has  been  rainy  since  about  the  first  of 
October.  Just  at  this  time  the  weather  is  delightful, 
and  id  affording  to  every  body  who  heeds  it  a  fine 
opportunity  for  completing  in  a  proper  manner  their 
out  door  planting  and  gardening  matters. 

Trawspl ANTING  will  now  be  finished.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  fall  planted  trees  are  not  safe 
until  properly  staked  and  mulched  with  manure  or 
litter,  to  guard  the  roots  against  the  effects  of  frost, 
and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  water 
from  lodging  about  the  roots,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
as  it  is  almost  certain  death.  All  trees  and  Khrubs 
that  are  in  any  degree  tender  should,  in  addition  to 
staking  and  mulching,  be  protected  with  a  sheathing 
of  straw  tied  loosely  around  them.  Many  trees  and 
shrubs  that  are  perfectly  hardy  when  well  establishad, 
require  care  of  this  sort  the  first  or  second  year  after 
planting.  A  simple  and  effectual  way  of  protecting 
young  plants  of  rare  evergreens,  that  cannot  bo 
wrapped  up  in  straw  is  to  place  a  small  box  or  barrel 
over  them,  after  being  well  mulched.  Strawberry 
Beds,  particularly  those  recently  made,  should  be 
covered  a  few  inches  doep  with  leaves.  Raspberry 
Canes  should  be  laid  down  and  covered  slightly  with 
earth.  Some  seasons  tliis  is  quite  unnecessary,  but 
it  is  always  safe,  as  it  insures  a  crop  next  season, 
whatever  the  winter  may  be,  and  the  labor  required 
is  a  mere  trifle.    The  large  plantations  of  market 


growers,  near  New  York,  are  all  protected  in  this 
way.  Bulbous  roots,  such  as  HyaHnths,  Tulips, 
&Lc.,  should  have  a  covering  of  leaves  or  straw  to 
prevent  the  frost  penetrating  to  the  bulbs  or  drawing 
them  to  the  surface.  In  cases  of  newly  planted  beds 
this  is  quite  indispensable. 

Rare  or  delicate  Roses  should  all  be  carefully  pro- 
tected. Standard  or  tree  roses  are  best  managed  by 
taking  them  up  and  wintering  them  in  the  cellar  with 
the  roots  in  the  ground,  and  planting  out  again  in 
the  spring.  This  is  the  practice  in  France  where 
the  climate  is  not  unlike  ours,  and  where  in  many 
cases,  whole  acres  of  these  rose  trees  ate  grown. 
Transplanting  has  a  good  effect  upon  them.  The 
tops  are  always  well  cut  back,  when  planted  out, 
and  this  encourages  a  strong  growth  of  flowering 
wood  during  the  following  season.  If  not  taken  up, 
they  should  be  securely  staked  and  the  trunk  well 
protected  with  straw,  and  a  good  mulching  of  manure 
or  litter  be  placed  around  the  roots.  VVe  allude  to 
these  matters  because  we  know  that  many  pcrbons 
are  now  planting  such  things,  that  do  not  possess 
the  necessary  information  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
will  most  likely  treat  a  rose  tree  as  they  woulJ  an 
apple  tree. 

Carnations  and  Monthly  R^ses,  and  many  half 
hardy  border  plants  may  be  wintered  nicely  in  a  little 
pit,  some  three  feet  deep,  with  a  common  hut-bed 
frame  in  it  and  covered  with  glazed  sashes  or  boarJs 
and  matts,  or  straw,  and  well  lined  around  the  out- 
side with  manure,  or  banked  up  with  earth.  Such 
pits  as  these  are  valuable  to  persons  who  have  no 
green  house,  and  if  well  managed  answer  every 
purpose.  They  will  require  occasional  airings  in 
mild  weather,  removal  of  dead  and  decaying  leaves 
and  wood,  and  a  sharp  look  out   always  for  vermin. 

Every  spring  we  hear  people  tell  about  losing  their 
Dahlia  Roots,  They  cither  freeze  or  roL  The 
roots  after  being  taken  up  should  be  well  dried  in 
the  sun,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  near  a  fire,  and 
then  be  put  away  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  place.  A  little 
heat  will  do  them  no  harm.  •  A  damp  cellar  is  sure 
to  rot  them.  They  should  be  frequently  examined 
and  the  decaying  portions  of  the  stem  or  tubers 
removed.  A  very  good  way  is  to  put  them,  after 
being  dried,  in  perfectly  dry  sand — dried  by  a  fire. 

Rubbish  of  all  sorts,  piles  of  brush,  stone,  kc, 
that  afford  harbor  for  vermin,  should  never  be  permit- 
ted around  a  garden  or  orchard,  and  long  grass  or 
weeds  in  the  neighborhood  of  trees  is  highly  danger- 
ous. For  the  amount  of  a  days  labor  of  a  man  (cost- 
ing 75  cents)  in  removing  such  nuisance,  whole. 
orchards  of  trees  are  sometimes  ruined,  and  hedges  too. 
Towards  Autumn  people  are  too  apt  to  slacken  their 
culture,  and  allow  weeds  and  grass  to  run  wild — imag- 
ining that  it  will  do  no  harm  while  growth  is  suspend- 
ed, but  experience  to  the  contrary  is  often  dearly 
bought. 

Trenching,  spading  and  manuring  of  garden?, 
and  spading  and  manuring  around  neglected  trees, 
should  proceed  now,  as  .long  as  it  is  possible  to  work 
the  ground.  It  is  the  period  of  the  year  when  most 
leisure  is  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  people,  besides  it 
is  the  very  best  period  for  performing  this  work. 

Fallen  leaves  should  all  be  cleanly  raked  up  from 
the  garden  walks,  grass  plot,  and  all  around  the 
premises,  and  bo  carried  to  the  compost  heap.  If 
left  where  they  are  they  become  decayed  before  thry 
are  removed  in  spring,  and  injure  the  grass,  and  har- 
bor vermin  during  the  winter. 
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DBSOBIFTIOKS  AND  FIGURES  OF  TWO  FINE  FEARS. 

The  Forellb  or  Trout  Pear.  —  This  is  the 
Forellenbrine  of  the  (Jermans,  and  Poire  Truite  of 
the  French,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  at  the 


same  time  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  pears,  and  so 
distinct  in  the  coloring  of  the  fruit  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tree  as  to  distinguish  it  at  the  first  glance 
from  a  thousand  sorts.  For  four  or  five  years  past 
we  have  had  it  bear  every  year,  and  the  more  we 
see  and  know  of  it,  the  more  we  admire  it.  It  was 
described  and  figured  in  Hovey's  Magazine  of  Aug- 
ust, 1847,  and  tbe  description  is  so  excellent  that  we 
choose  it  instead  of  giving  onr  own  description,  as 
giving  additional  authority  on  the  subject.  We 
must  remark,  however,  that  the  size  of  Mr.  Hovey's 
and  Mr.  Downing' s  cuts  are  rather  larger  than  we 
find  it  on  an  average.  It  is  always  a  trifle  below  me- 
dium with  us. 

The  Fore!l*»  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  beautiful  pear 
which  ha«  ever  been  produced,  and  would  deserve  cultiva- 
tion for  its  appearance  only,  if  }t  were  even  a  second  rate 
pear.  But  it  stands  almost  os  high  for  its  excellence  as  for 
Its  beauty.  Dr.  Diel,  in  his  Pomology ^  speaks  of  the  Forelle 
a«  competing  with  the  best  French  varieties,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
•ob  states  that  it  "merits  his  eulogium  in  all  respects." 

The  Forelle  takes  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
beautifully  speckled  skin  to  the  Trout,  and,  in  the  French 
collections,  it  is  generally  called  the  Truite  pear.  When 
the  fruit  is  produced  in  perfection,  it  is  deeply  colored  with 
vermilion,  and  profusely  covered  with  grayish  russet  dots, 
which  are  margined  or  rayed  witn  crimson.  The  tree  grows 
very  rapidly,  more  resembling,  in  the  color  of  the  wood, 
which  is  of  a  rich  violet  red  speckled  with  grayish  white,  an 
apple  than  a  pear:  young  shoots  woolly:  leaves,  roundish 
ovate.  It  is  very  productive,  and  grows  either;  upon  the 
qumce  or  pear  stock. 

Mr.  Manning,  who  described  it  among  the  many  kinds 
which  he  proved  in  his  collection,  (Vol.  in.  p.  49,)  stated 
that  with  him  it  had  not  come  up  to  the  character  given  it  in 
the  Pom,  ^ag.j  but  we  suspect  ho  had  not  produced  it  tinder 
favorable  circMimatances.  Our  drain.'ing  is  from  a  specimen 
produced  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Heard,  of  Watertown,  in 
1846.  and.  in  be.iuty  as  well  as  quality,  it  was  a  first-rate 
fruit.  Where  the  locality  is  unfavorable  oa  a  dwarf  or 
standard,  we  would  recommend  it  as  deserving  a  wall  or  an 
espoiicr. 

Sixe,  large,  obout  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  lonpr. 
Porm,  oblong  obovate,  regular,  rather  the  largest  in  the  mid- 
dle, ond  tapering  to  an  obtuse  point  at  the  stem:  Skiitj  fair, 
smooth,  dull  yellow  in  the  shade,  broadly  shaded  with  ver 


milion  on  the  sunny  side,  and  beautifblly  speckled  with  gray- 
ish dots,  which  arc  deeply  margined  with  crimson:  Stmij 
rather  short,  about  three  quarters  of  an  mch,  slender,  nearly 
straight,  and  obliquely  inserted  in  a  small,  shallow,  contnict- 
ed  cavity,  with  a  swollen  lip  or  projection  on  one  side*  Etje. 
medium  size,  partially  open,  moderately  sunk  in  a  small  and 
rather  abruptly  depressed  basin,  segments  of  the  calyx  broud 
and  closed  up,  little  reflexed:  Flesh,  white,  very  lino  grained, 
buttery,  melting  and  iuicy:  Ffaoor.  rich,  sprightly,  vinous, 
slightly  perfumed  and  excellent:  Core,  medium  sfze:  Seefls, 
medium  size,  nearly  black.  Ripe  in  November,  and  fre- 
quently keeps  till  January. 

Mr.  Downing  in  his  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  says 
— '<It  fully  sustains  its  high  foreign  reputation 
with  us." 


Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver  Nodveau. — This  is  a  large 
and  fine  pear  of  the  first'  quality,  quite  rare  yet  in 
Anierican  collections.  We  imported  it  from  France 
in  1846.  In  France  and  Belgium  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  pears,  and  is  invariably  included  in 
the  smallest  and  most  select  assortments.  From 
what  we  have  seen  of  it  here,  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  it  will  prove  equally  fine  in  this  country. 
The  tree  is  rather  slow  in  growth,  but  upright  and 
exceedingly  prolific,  even  to  a  fault.  The  young 
wood  is  reddish,  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  old  Brown  Beurrcy  but  the  habit  of 
the  tree  is  different.     Our  tree  is  on  a  quince  stock. 

The  fruit  is  large  and  somewhat  irregular  in  forms 
some  quite  pyriform,  as  the  Bartlett,  and  othere 
more  obtuse,  like  a  Beurre  Diet,  while  others  ars 
rounder  still.    We  think  the  annexed  cut  represent; 


the  most  ordinary  form.  The  skin  is  covered  with  a 
rich  cinnamon  russet,  and  usually  a  faint  tinge  of  red 
on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  stout,  about  three-fourths 
ol  an  inch,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity,  frequently 
under  a  fleshy  knob.     Eye  small,  in  a  shallow  cavity. 
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Flesh  white,  fine  grained  and  melting.  Juice  abun- 
dant, sprightly  and  perfumed,  like  the  old  Brotvn 
Beurref  but  less  astringent.  * 

To  our  taste  there  is  no  better  pear  than  this.  A 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  a  thorough  lover  of  fine 
fruits  was  in  our  office  in  October  and  picked  up  and 
ate  a  nice  old  Brown  Beurre.  After  finishing  it  he 
said,  "  Well,  I  have  eaten  a  good  many  of  your  best 
pears  lately,  but  none  so  good  as  that — I  must  have 
a  few  more  trees  of  it."  What  would  he  say  if  he 
had  a  slice  of  this  ? 

This  variety  is  noticed  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  vol.  1 4, 
page  1 10 : — «A  new  and  decidedly  valuable  acquisition 
to  our  late  pears;  possessing  qualities  similar  to  the 
old  Brown  Beurre,  but  less  acid  and  fully  as  high 
flavored.  It  also  ripens  freely,  and  the  skin  is  of  a 
rich  cinnamon  russet."  Rivers  says  of  it,  (see  Hor- 
ticulturist, vol.  2,  p.  47^)— "In  shape  much  like  the 
Easter  Bewrre,  and  equal  to  it  in  sisse.  This  is  a 
most  abundant  bearer  as  a  pyramid  on  the  quince. 
Flesh  melting  and  high  flavored,  and  ripens  from  end 
of  December  to  end  of  January,  or  later," 
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OAITSE  OF   THE    FEAR  TREE  BLIQ-HT. 

Messrs.  Editors. — Noticing  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Farmer  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Jabies  H. 
Watts,  on  the  subject  of  the  Pear  Blight,  and 
noticing  also  a  request  that  others  would  commu- 
nicate their  experience  on  the  subject  through  your 
columns,  I  am  inclined  to  give  you  mine. 

I  have  five  pear  trees  adjacent  to  each  other,  which 
are  of  about  twenty-five  year's  growth.     Three  of 
them  stand  in  a  yard  which  has,  I  think,  never  been 
cultivated  since  the  trees  were  set.     I  have  several 
times  within  the  last  five  years  given  them  a  aressing 
of  leached  ashes.    The  other  two  trees  are  enclosed 
in  another  yard  which  has  been  cultivated  for  a  few 
years  past.    They  were  all  of  them  healthy,  bearing 
trees  up  to  1848,  when  four  of  them  were  struck 
with  blight — all  of  those  in  the  uncultivated  ground, 
and  one  of  those  in  the  cultivated.     I  pruned  off*  all 
the  afibcted  branches,  and  the  last  spring  they  put 
out  and  grew  vigorously  for  a  time,  but  in  the  month 
of  June  the  blight  began  to  make  iU  appearance 
again,  which  has  continued,  till  now  the  tops  are 
nearly  all  dead.    The  other  tree,  standing  in  the 
cultivated  ground,  and  the  most  thrifty  growing  tree 
of  the  five,  continued  healthy  and  vigorous.     I  have 
also  a  number  of  dwarf  pear  trees  in  my  yard.     The 
ground  has  been  spaded  and  manured  around  them 
every  spring  since  they  were  set.    Most  of  them 
have  grown  well,  and  are  healthy— one  of  them  only 
has  been  troubled  with  blight,  and  that  the  slowest 
growing  and  most  puny  tree  in  my  yard. 

I  had  occasion  to  pass  through  the  orchard  of  one 
of  my  neighbors  in  Septemb(^r  last,  and  observing 
several  fine  bearing  pear  trees,  I  inquired  of  the 
owner  if  his  trees  were  ever  affected  with  blight — 
he  said  not  in  the  least.  His  orchard  had  been 
planted  in  corn  the  past  season;  it  had  also  been 
frequently  manured,  plowed  and  hoed. 

Our  soil  is  a  common  limestone  soil,  with  a  sub- 
soil of  marl  and  clay,  intermingled  with  limestone 
f  ravel.  From  my  own  experience  and  observation 
am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Watts'  conclusions  are  erro- 
neous. I  think  that  a  uniformly  cultivated  and 
enriched  soil,  which  will  keep  the  trees  in  a  steady 
growinff  condition  will  render  them  most  healthy  and 
best  able  to  resist  blight.  F.  R.  P. — Stoedm,  JV, 
F.,  Oct.,  1849. 


Grapes. — (N.  Simons,  Castile.)  Your  seedling 
Grape  is  a  large  fine  variety  of  the  wild  Fox  Grape, 
quite  unworthy  of  cultivation,  in  our  opinion,  com- 
pared with  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  A  gentleman 
of  this  city,  M.  G.  Warner,  Esq.,  cultivates  the 
same,  brought  by  him  from  Connecticut. 

Applks.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Andrew  Conk, 
of  East  Bloomfield,  for  apples  "  Uken  from  a  seed- 
ling  tree  65  years  old— first  rate  for  cooking  and 
good  for  eating."  This  is  a  beautiful  yellow  apple 
with  a  red  cheek,  resembling  the  BeHJlmcer  in  shape. 
We  are  sure  it  is  first  rate  for  cooking,  and  as  Mr. 
C.  says  it  is  very  productive,  is  no  doubt  valuable  at 
this  season. 

Munsan  8u>eeting.  —  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Jessb  Storrs,  nurseryman,  of  Marathon,  N.  Y., 
for  a  box  of  this  delicious  sweet  apple.  We  are 
sure  it  is  identical  with  the  Northern  Sweeting,  ex- 
hibited at  New  York  by  Jonathan  Battt,  of  Kees- 
ville— one  of  the  very  best  sweet  apples  for  fall  use 
we  have  seen.  We  will  give  a  farther  account  of 
this  apple  at  anotlier  time. 

Pears.  Oswego  Beure. — We  are  indebted  to  J. 
W.  P.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Oswego,  for  specimens  of 
the  Oswego  Beurre,  in  perfection;  and  they  fully 
confirm  the  high  opinion  expressed  by  ourselves  and 
others  in  regard  to  the  fruit.  It  is  truly  one  of  the 
very  best  American  pears.  The  flavor  is  almost 
identical  with  the  JVew  Winter  Brotvn  Bfurrcj 
figured  in  this  number,  and  if  eaten  in  the  dark  one 
might  suppose  them  the  same  fruit.  Among  tliese 
specimens  we  find  one  larger  than  the  others,  which 
Mr.  Allen  says  was  produced  from  a  graft  on  an  apple 
tree,  set  two  years  ago.  It  is  high  flavored  and 
more  mature  than  the  others.  We  may  add  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  for  pyramids  on  quince  stock. 
Mr.  A.  has  promised  us  a  fuller  account  of  this  fniit 
than  has  yet  appeared. 

Comparative  profits  of  cultivating  FaU  and 
Winter  Pears.  (P.  P.  Lyon,  Plymouth,  Mich.) 
We  have  not  time  this  month  to  give  this  subject  at- 
tention, but  will  as  soon  as  possible. 


Rochester  Commercial  Xar8i>rr, 

No.  3  EAST  AVENUE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  YORK. 

THE  Subscribers  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  their 
stock  of  I-RUIT  TREP:s  for  wUc  this  Autumn  is  very  Utfff. 
and  comprises  all  the  rarieties  that  arc  rualiy  desirable.  They 
leave  to  others  the  task  of  cultivatuig  and  fclUiiK  wt)rlhK-ss  rn- 
netles.  and  intend  to  propagate  none  but  buch  as  have  boen  weil 
tested  and  approyed. 

To  those  who  wiah  to  buy  to  geU  again,  wo  can  offer  eirat  in- 
ducements. - 

fl(^  Priced  Catalogues  furniished  to  post-paid  nprlieants. 
Sept.  1.  1849.  [9.4m3 BISSKLL  &  IlOOtKER. 

SEKDIilxVGsJ,  for  Sale  at  tlie  Geneva  Annery. 

PEAR,   Plum,  Cherry,  Apple  Quince.   Mountain   A^h.   Horw 
Chosnut,  Buckthorn,  «cc.     8EKDLI.\OS  and  Sfc:?:D  of  the 
aboye  trees  for  sale  at  the  Geneya  Nursery. 

Also,  aU  kinds  of  Fiuitand  Ornamental  Trcca,  .Shrubb-ry.  and 
vines  for  sale. 

Geneya,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y.    [10  3m»]      W.  G.  VKRPL  \N(  K. 

Drain  Tile,  Pipes,  and  RooUnf^  Tile* 

B^,Jf/A  "^  WHARTENBY.  Manufacturer  of  I)R  KIMNG 
,..  ^f>LE,  Drain  Pipe,  Roofing  Tile.  &c.,  oiTtra  them  for  »alp  st 
his  kUn  at  Waterloo.  Seneca  Co..  N.  Y..  at  the  following  price*. 
4  nch  horse-ifcoe  Tile,  $15  per  1000-3  lich,  ^Vl  00-2  inch,  HO. 
4  inch  Pipes,  $16-3  inch,  $14-2  inch,  $10-]>,  inch,  $9  -1  iiub, 
$8.  Roofing  Tile.  $20-131^  tjle  to  the  rod.  SoU-j.  for  the  lKr.se- 
shoe  tilo,  half  the  price  of  tile;  these  are  not  always  ncee.^ary. 
All  orders  promptly  snpplied.  ril-2tl 

Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  Noy.  1, 1849  B.  F.  WHARTF.NBY. 


Back  numbers  and  volumes  of  the  Fanner  pr'j;a^»ily  m|> 
plicd  to  agents  and  new  subscribers. 
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PROSPECTUS   OF 

A  WEKKLY  JOURNAL,  IN   QUARTO   FORM, 

Devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Mechanic  ArVi,  Sci- 
ence, Literature,  Education,  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy, 
Reports  of  the  Crops  &  Markets,  and  General  Intelligence* 
Independent  on  all  Subjects.  —  Each  number  Rliutrated 
with  Beautiful  and  Costly  Engravings. 

CONDUUCTED  BY  D.   D.  T.  MOORE. 


ASSOCIATF.    AND    CORRESPOIVOIKG  KDIT0K8  : 

I.YMAN  15.  LANGWORTHY,  Esq.,  of  Monroe  County, 
T.  C.  PETERS,  (Editor  Wool  Grower,)  of  Genesee  Co., 

!•:.  COMSTOCK,  (former  Ed.  Central  New  York  Former,) 
of  Oneida  County. 

Horticultural  Department  l)y  James  Vick,  Jr/ 
Educitional  Department  by  L.  Wetherell,  A.  M. 


In  announcing  a  new  periodical,  bearing  the  above  title, 
nml  asking  therefor  the  support  and  influence  of  the  Rural 
I'opulaiion  of  Ihe  Country,  the  Publisher  solicits  attention 
to  lis  plan  and  thv?  objects  contemplated.  It  may  be  proper 
v.)  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  enterprise  has  not  been 
Iiasiily  determined  upon.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  lon^;  had 
ii  in  vinw,  and  consulted  with  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
mill  inrtuenlial  fanners  in  the  Slate,  who  have  almost  inva- 
riably ndraiited  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  work, 
find  urged  its  commencement.  We  have  likewise  received 
numerous  letters  during  the  past  two  years,  suggesting  and 
advising  the  publication  of  such  a  journal  as  the  one  now  of- 
jTred  lo  the  Agricultural  Community.  Indeed,  from  the 
facts  mentioned,  and  other  reliable  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  believe  that  the  Industrial  Citizens  of  the  Empire 
Htnlo  WANT  nnd  will  sustain  a  Weekly  AgrindlureU  and 
Fonilff  Neipspnper — and  that  such  a  work,  properly  projected 
and  conducted,  will  prove  largely  beneficial  to  the  Productive 
Imprests  of  the  Country.  These  ore  some  of  the  reasons 
whicli  have  induced  us  to  embark  in  the  enterprise — a  few 
of  the  fads  upon  which  we  base  our  faith  in  its  success. 

Tnr.  Rural  NKw-YoRKr.n,  as  its  title  indicates,  will  be  princi- 
pn]!y  devoted  to^^grienlture  and  /fortictii^Mre  and  their  kindred 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Conductor  has  Bpcured  such  assistance 
in  the  Etlltorlal  Department,  as  will,  it  is  confidently  he- 
I'u'vod.  render  the  work  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  in 
th«  country.  A  large  number  of  Contributors  and  Correspon- 
drniH— men  who  po-^'css,  and  know  how  to  impart,  both  praetlcal 
rn-i  Fciertific  knov-lodgc— will  communicate  the  results  of  their 
rx]iorioDc»'.  observation  and]  study  to  the  readers  of  the  New 
Yorker.  Lvery  branch  of  Farm,  Fruit  and  Garden  Culture  will 
T>L>  fu!!y  and  seasonably  discussed.  Each  number  of  the  paper 
will  be  appropriitelv  illustrated.  In  this  respect  we  pledge  our- 
F'^lves  to  make  the  New  Yorker  far  superior  to  nxLj  similar  jour- 
ual  ever  issued  in  the  Union.    The  volume  for  1850  will  contain 

OVER  150  HANDSOME  AND  COSTLY  ENGRAVINGS, 

♦'luliracing  Designs  of  Farm  Buildings,— Portraits  of  Domestic 
Animals.— Hgures  of  New  and  Improved  Implements  and  Ma- 
chine.*.—Choice  Fruits  and  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowor'^.&c.,  &c.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  Rural  Ax- 
cliitecture:  such  articles,  designs  and  plans  will  be  published  as 
iniipt  lead  to  a  more  correct  taste,  and  the  erection  of  more  con- 
vi'nient  and  beautiflil  Farm  Buildings  and  Suburban  Residences. 
1  hi'  Proceedings  of  our  State  and  County  Agricultural  Societies 
Mill  be  noticed  promptly,  or  published  at  length— together  with 
.such  other  similar  information  as  will  prove  interesting  to  all  en- 
K  igi'd  in  rural  pursuits  or  in  promoting  improvement. 

JN>  Mechanics,  Manufactures  and  Inventors,  the  Riual  New 
Yorker  will  furnish  useful  snd  interesting  intelligence.  It  will 
contain  fiorures  and  descriptions  of  improved  machines  and  imple- 
nn.„t8— give  a  list  of  Patents  as  issued— notice  all  new  and  valu- 
flble  discoveries  in  the  Mechanic  Arts— and  embrace  a  variety  of 
other  information  calculated  to  enhance  the  iuterests  of  all  en- 
gaizod  in  mechanical  employments. 

'i  he  Departments  devoted  to  Uteratfire,  Kdocatlon  and 
Dome.'ftlc  ESooncnny  will  be  conducted'with  great  care,  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  render  their  contents  pleasing,  useful  and  ac- 
ceptable at  the  Family  Fireside.  Avoiding  the  trashy  nonsense 
put  forth  in  too  many  of  the  literary  periodicals  of  the  day,  we 
shall  aim  to  give,  caeh  week,  such  mental  entertainment  as  will 
tcud  to  improve  and  interest  the  heart  and  mindj  without  vitiating 
the  taste  or  corrupting  the  morals  of  any  who  may  partake  of  our 
banquet.  Indeed,  we  shall  strive  to  furnish  such  a  variety  of 
choice  reading  as  will  prove  intevesting  to  the  aged  and  the  youth- 
ful—the fathers  and  mothers,  young  men  and  maidens. 

That  portion  of  the  paper  devoted  to  General  Intelligence 
will  contain  a  snmmary  of  the  latest  and  most  imsortant  Domes- 
and  Foreign  News.    No  effort  will  bo  spared  to  make  this  depart- 


ment equal  to  the  best  weekly  newspapers  of  the  day.  Particular 
and  careful  attention  will  be  given  to  reports  of  the  Markets, 
Crops.  &o.  The  columns  devoted  to  this  subject  can  be  made 
highly  interest'mg  and  really  valuable  to  every  farmer.  It  i.s  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  every  producer  should  have  lato 
and  reliable  intelligence  concerning  the  crops  and  markets,  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  our  readers  posted  up  on  these  topics. 
'Phe  Telegraph,  and  an  exchange  with  the  best  American  and 
European  eommercial  journals,  will  enable  us  to  give,  in  each 
number  the  most  recent  and  accurate  infbrmation. 

IN  TYPOGRAPHICAL  APPEARANCE  and  mechanical  ox- 
eoution  the  New  Yorker  will  be  second  to  no  similar  journal  of 
its  class.  It  will  be  published  in  Quarto  Form,  on  new,  handsome 
and  clear  fyp«.  and  paper  of  superior  quality.  The  size  will  be 
larger  than  either  of  the  weekly  agricultural  journals,  (of  which 
there  are  five  or  six)  in  this  country:  each  number  eontainine 
EIGAT  LARGE  QUARTO  PAGES,  (of  five  columns  each.)  with 
Index,  &c.,  at  the  close  of  the  volume— thus  rendering  the  work 
convenient  and  suitable  for  preservation  and  binding.  It  will  bo 
published  evf  ry  Thursday,  and  mailed  so  as  to  reach  all  its  sub- 
Bcibers  on  the  principal  mail  routs  in  this  State  on  or  before  the 
day  of  publication.  The  first  number  will  be  issued  on  or  before 
the  first  of  January— the  volume  commencing  with  the  year. 

Terms,  in  Advance:  SingU  copy  T\co  Dollars  a  Year. 
To  Clubs  and  Agents  as  follows  :^Fonr  Copies  for  $7— 
Seven  Copies  for  $V2—Ten  Copies  for  $15.  All  moiieys  r^ 
ceived  by  mail  loill  be  acknowledged  in  tfie  paper ,  atid  receipts 
sent  wlienever  desired. 

In  conclusion  we  confidently  appeal  to  the  Agricultural  Commu- 
nity, to  the  promotion  of  whose  int<ft-csts  the  paper  will  be  mainly 
devoted,  for  support  and  encouragement.  We  shall  aim  to  make 
the  New  Yorker  every  way  worthy  of  an  extensive  circulation 
throughout  the  Northern  and  Western  States- and  such,  we 
fully  believe,  it  will  ere  long  receive.  But  as  our  expenses  must  bo 
he-avy.  we  trust  all  who  want  a  first  class  family  paper,  will  at  once 
give  us  theii;  aid  and  influence.  Many  have  already  subscribe  d, 
and  promised  to  assist  in  establishing  the  New  Yorker  upon  a  p<  r- 
manent  basis;  and  we  ask  all  into  whose  hands  this  Prospect  us 
may  fall  to  do  likewise.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  pay  until  the  f 
see  the  paper,  can  send  on  their  names,  and  forward  the  subscrip- 
tion or  hand  it  to  an  agent  on  the  reception  of  the  first  number. 
Any  and  every  assistance  which  may  be  rendered  to  forward  tho 
enterprise  will  be  duly  appreciated  and  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Those  who  know  how  ftithfully  we  have  fulfilled  our  pledges  as 
conductor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  during  the  past  four  years- in 
which  period  its  circulation  has  been  increased  from  three  to  in-rr 
twenty  thousand— will  not  perhaps  require  additional  evidence  that 
tho  promises  made  in  this  Prospectus  will  be  fully  redeemed. 

CC?-  Post-Masters,  Clergymen,  Teachers,  Officers  and  Members 
of  Agricultural  Societies,  and  other  infiuential  persons,  of 
all  professions— friends  of  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  of  agrlcul- 
ruralimprovement— are  respectfully  solicited  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions to  the  New  Yorker,  and  forward  the  same  as  early  as  con- 
venient. Subscription  money,  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent  by 
mail  at  our  risk.  Address  to 

D.  D.  T.  JIIOOR£,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

December,  1849. 


Agent*  Wanted— To  Toung  Men. 

Local  and  Traveling  Agents  wanted  for  Jtfoore'i  RUral  New- 
Yorker,  and  sell  bound  copies  of  the  Oenesee  Farmer,  (embracing 
all  the  volumes  from  1845  to  1849.  inclusive.)  Active  and  respon- 
sible young  men  can  do  well  in  the  business.  In  all  cases  where 
certificates  of  agency  are  given,  satisfactory  recommendations  as 
to  integrity  and  responsibility  will  be  required.  Local  agents  will 
not  need  certificates,  as  they  will  only  act  among  their  friends  and 
acquaintanoeB. 

To  all  properly  qualified,  who  wish  to  eagage  in  the  business,  a 
very  liberal  commission  will  be  allowed.  For  particulars  address 
(post  paid,)  or  apply  personally  to  D.  D.  T.  MOORE. 

Dec.  1, 1849.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NToUce  to  Agents,  A^vertlaers,  ^lic. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  Far- 
mer, it  becomes  necessary  that  all  outstanding  accounts  shoHld  be 
settled  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.  All  moneys  due  the  es- 
tablishment, from  Agents,  Advertisers,  and  others,  are  payable  to 
the  undersigned.  Those  who  receive  bills,  are  requests  to  for- 
ward payment  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as  soon  as  convenJUSnt. 

In  all  cases  in  which  I  have  received  payment  for  future  rol- 
umes  of  the  Farmer,  or  engaged  to  supply  County  Ag.  Societies 
with  bound  copies  of  the  present  or  past  volumes,  my  contracts 
will  be  fulfilled.  Agents  who  have  been  awarded,  (and  not  already 
received)  premiums  for  obtaining  subscribers,  will  receive  the 
same  on  application.  D.  D.  T.  MOORE. 


Nursery  Fmlt  Trees  fbr  Sale. 

rmm  THE  undersigned  has  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  cul- 
IRmtivated  Fruit  Trees,  fit  for  transplanting  Into  orchards  and 
■-^^■gardens,  for  sale  on  liberal  terms.  There  are  over  one  hun- 
dred of  the  choicest  varieties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry  and 
Plum  Trees,  in  his  collection,  that  can  be  found  in  this  country. 
All  orders  fh)m  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

MOSES  LONG,  No.  29,  Alexander  street. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1.  [10-2m] 
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A  New  Book  for  Every  Farmer ! 

SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURK,  or  the  Elpmetts  of  Chemistry, 
Geology.  Botany,  and  Meteorology,  applied  to  practical  Agri- 
coltiir©:  by  M.  M.  Rodoers,  M.  D.,  with  the  approyal  and  oBsi*- 
tance  of  sevenil  practical  and  sicntlffc  gentlemen.  The  work  in 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  cf  engravings,  and  is  published  in  a 
neat  style,  well  bound,  and  sold  cheap. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  WOBK. 

"The  general  correctness,  breyity.  clearness,  and  multitude  of 
its  principles  applicable  to  practical  agriculture,  that  first  and 
best  of  arts,  commend  the  work  to  the  youth  of  our  land,  as  well 
as  to  its  older  and  youger  agriculturists.  ■'—Prof.  Chester  Dewey, 
Pnni.ipal  RocheaUr  Collegiate  Institute. 

''This  is  an  interesting  and  much  needed  Tolume.  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  taste  of  that  intelligent  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity for  whom  it  is  more  particularly  adapted— making  combined 
a  complete  system  of  agriculture,  easily  understood  and  readily 
defined."— iV.  Y.  Farmer  and  Michanic. 

"It  appears  to  be  cxcedingly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  •f  in- 
struction. It  is  concise  and  plain— neither  too  much  nor  too 
WiiW—Hon.  Zndock  Pratt.     . 

•  We  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that  it  Is  a  work  of  rare 
merit,  such  an  one  as  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  intii- 
ligent  readers.  Every  agriculturist  who  reads  and  digests  should 
procure  the  work. ""— »'f/a<nf  an  Farmer,  Baltimore. 

*\Ve  commend  the  work  to  the  Farmer,  especinlly  to  the  young 
farmer,  as  well  worthy  of  his  attention."— .Berfc* Aire  Culturist, 
Pillsficld.  Mast. 

'Wo  think  the  author  has  ably  prefbrmed  the  difficult  task  of 
rendering  science  easy  to  the  practical  farmer."— ATw  England 
FarmerTby  S.  W.  Cole. 

ERASTUS  DARROW,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

Comer  Main  and  St.  Paul-streets,  Rochester. 

QQ"  For  sale  by  the  Publisher;  also,  at  the  office  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  and  by  Booksellers  generally. 

*\  Darbow  has  a  large  stock  of  BOOKS  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
Orders  promptly  answered.  [3-com-tf  J 

Owen   Morris, 

CITY  BINDERY,  UNDER  THE  Ml'^EUM,  Rochf.stkr.  N    Y. 

THREE  Silver  Medals  have  been  a^si  ded  to  the  subscriber  for 
the  best  specimens  of  Book  Binding,  exhibited  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' Fairs  held  in  this  city  and  Buffalo. 

Gentlfmcn's  Libraries  fitted  up  and  repaired;  Music  paper 
ruled.  Music  and  Periodicals  bound  and  tiuiyhed  to  any  pattern  ; 
Blank  Account  Books  executed  at  this  establi.'^hment.  have  given 
unequalled  satisfaction,  by  their  durability  and  elegance.  StrlcC 
attention  is  nlwayn  paid  to  the  quality  of  paper  used,  to  render 
them  rqual  to  the'  be^t  in  the  United  State.^.  or  those  imported. 

Lji  lies'  J?crap  and  (.iuard  Book**.  Albums  an,!  Portfolio."!  in  all 
their  varittien.  manulactured  to  order  in  the  best  style. 

B.inkft.  Institutions.  Sooietic5.  *tc  ,  may  be  assured  of  work  being 
done  on  the  ino-t  .•x(i\autagoou.><  term". 

(frutlemeu  residing  at  a  distance,  by  packing  and  forwurdiug 
volumes  totiie  above  directions,  stating  price  and  style,  may  rely 
upon  their  being  well  bound  on  the  most  favorable  tcrniH.  abso 
carefully  and  punctually  returned. 

N.  U.— The  proprietor  has  spared  no  expense  in  fitting  up  the 
o'l  .blij^inent,  and  introducing  into  Western  New  Vork  the  late.^t 
iuiproTemeut  in  Book  Binding. 

tilV-  The  Gcneaeo  Farmer  and  other  perioilicals  bound  to  order. 

0\V  EN  MOBKIS. 
City  Bindery,  under  the  Museum. 

Rochester  Nov.  1,  1849 l}}'^^ 

Patent  Improvctl  Railroad  Iloise-Powcr  and 

Overshot  Tlireslier  and  Separator. 

rriniS  Power  &  Thresher,  which  has  been  so  long  befow  the 
.L  public,  and  given  huch  perfect  and  universal  satisfaction, 
has  met  with  such  a  constant  and  rapidly  increasing  sale,  that 
other  manufacturers  ?oraelime.^  adopt  headings  siiuil.ar  to  th«Ko 
of  my  advertifM-raent— and.  in  some  cascH.  part*  of  the  advcrti.se- 
mentK  themselves— which,  if  not  observed,  msy  lead  to  mistakes 
and  purchasers  may  get.  instead  of  the  machine  which  has  earn- 
ed the  rcputati(  n.  one  of  a  different  construction. 

The  machine  ha.i  been  much  improved,  and  no  pains  or  expense 
is  spared  to  m»ke  it  in  the  most  thorough  and  durable  mannt  r. 
as  we  have  the  greate>it  facUitica  as  to  power,  room  and  material.^ 
at  our  command.  It  is  the  cheapest,  simplest,  most  durable  und 
portable  sot  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  in  u  e.  and  win  ranted 
in  every  ease  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  For  further 
partieulars  see  my  advertisements  in  the  agricultural  papers  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Catalogues  and  circulars  fur- 
nished gratis  on  application  by  mail. 

HORACE  L.  EMERY. 

Agricultural  Warehouse,  36^  &  371,  Broadway.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Improved  Well  and  Cistern  Pnmps. 

DOWNS,  MYNDHER8E  b  CO.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  would 
call  the  attention  of  Hardware  Merchants  and  all  others  who 
have  occasion  to  deal  in  or  use  suction  pumps,  to  their  C^'IST 
IHOy.  REVOLVING  SPOUT  AND  CISTERN  PUMPS, 
for  which  they  have  obtained  Letters  Patent  of  the  United  States. 
For  particular  description  and  figures  of  our  Pump,  see  August 
number  of  the  Oenesoe  Farmer,  page  ISl.  [9-tf] 


The  Water- Cure  Joonial. 

THE  WATERCURE  JOUltNAL  AND  HERALD  OF  RE- 
FORMS, is  publi.shed  monthly.  :it  0:ie  Do'lar  a  year,  in  »d- 
vance.  containing  thirty-two  large  octavo  pipes,  illuitrateJ  with 
engravings  exhibiting  the  Structure  and  Anatomy  of  the  .-ntirc 
Human  Body  ;  with  familiar  explanations,  easily  to  be  understood 
by  all  clai?ses. 

The  Wator-Cure  Journal,  emphatically  a  Journal  of  Hndth. 
embracing  the  true  principles  of  Life  and  Longerity,  has  now  been 
before  the  public  several  years.  And  they  have  expressed  their 
approval  of  it  by  giving  it  a  monthly  cireulation  of  upwards  of 
Fifteen  Thousand  Copies.  This  Journal  is  edited  by  the  leading 
Hydropathic  practitioners,  aided  by  numerous  able  contributors 
in  various  ptrts  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 

FOWLERS  &  WELLS  publishers, 
Clinton  Hall,  129  and  131  Nassau-street,  New-Yort 


The    Phrenological    Jonmal. 

This  Journal  is  a  monthly  publication,  containing  thirty-tlx  or 
more  octavo  pages,  at  One  Dollar  a  year,  in  advance. 

To  reform  and  perfect  OurseUes  and  our  Race,  is  the  most  ex- 
alted of  all  works.  To  do  this  we  must  understand  the  Hubi&r 
Constitution.  This,  Phrenology.  Physiology,  and  Vital  Magnetism 
embrace,  and  hence  fully  expound  ail  the  laws  of  our  being,  con- 
ditions of  happine.ss,  and  causes  of  misery;  constituting  the  jhil- 
osopher's  stone  of  Universal  T^'uth.  ' 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Each  number  will  contain  either  the  analysis  and  location  of 
some  phrenological  faculty,  illustrated  by  an  engraving,  or  on 
article  on  their  combinations;  and  also  tho  organization  and 
character  of  some  distingui»hed  personage,  accompanied  by  « 
likeness,  together  with  fre-juent  articles  on  Physiognomy  and  tliu 
Temperaments. 

The  Phrenologicrl  Journal  is  published  by 

.FOWLERS  &.  WELLS, 
Clinton  Hall,  129  and  131  Nassau-st.,  N.  York 

D.  M.  Dewkt  Agent  for  Rochester;  T.  S.  Hawks.  Buffalo;  B.  R. 
Peck,  Syracuse;  W.  C.  Little,  Albany. 

Nursery  of  J.  J.  Thomas,  Maccdon,  N.  T. 

THIS  Nursery  now  contains  many  thousand  fine  tree^.  o 

^  large,  handsome  and  thrifty  growth,  con^irting  of  Apple?. 
Pears.  Cherries,  Apricots.  &c.,  and  the  smaller  fruits,  of  the 
best  standard  sorts,  and  most  of  the  finest  new  varieties;  (yj'  in 
all  cfttfes  they  have  been  propagated  for  sale  after  beiujj  thoroughly 
proved  in  bearing,  -tif) 

The  collection  of  APPLES,  consisting  of  in.any  thuus.-ind  larce 
trees,  mo.'itly  7  to  9  feet  liij;h,  embraeeig  the  finest  .otauard  varie- 
ties.  and  nearly  all  the  valuable  new  sorts. 

Very  fine  pe.ir  seedlings,  at  i\'l  per  lOoO,  two  ye.irs  old  apple 
seedlinprs.  at  $.")  per  1000,  Horse  chetiuuts  1  to  2ft  high,  at  SO  per 
H)0,  &c..  kc. 

When  purch.asers  desire.  Reloction?  of  th-*  best  for  affording  » 
ro;:;iiIar  sricrt'.  sicm  of  fruit  thiou^hoiit  the  ..csoa.  will  In-  laaUe  by 
tho  proprietor. 

A  curefully  assorted  collection  of  hardy  ornamental  tree?, 
shrul  s.  and  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  will  bo  furnished  at  very 
moderate  prices. 

Tncs  for  canal  and  railroad  couv»y«nco,  will  be  wtllpackeilin 
bundles,  encloi-d  in  strong  niais.  with  the  roots muddedaod en- 
caKi' 1  in  wet  moFs.  so  as  perfecly  to  preclude  all  danger  of  injiirj' 

All  commuuieations,  post-paid,  to  bo  dircected  Macedou. Wayne 
Co..  N.  Y. Oct.  1, 184tf^ 

See<U  and  Iinpleineiiti9« 

GENESEE  SEED  STORE  AND  AG.  WAREHOUSE-IrTir? 
Hall,  opposite  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Buiralo-.«t.— Having  purchasfl 
the  Agricultural  and  Seed  department  of  Me^yr*.  NoU.  Klliott  S. 
Fitch,  we  intend  going  more  exten?ively  into  all  the  brnnchcj  ol 
our  bui<im*ss.  We  shall  keep  constantly  f  ^r  .-ah',  nil  kinh  of  im- 
ported and  American  Field  and  (iarden  .Secd«i,  and  a  kir<;*.'  a^.^rt- 
ment  of  the  most  approved  lmplemrut><  and  Vachints  u«»-l  by 
the  Gardener  and  Farmer.  V»'e  manufarture  I'encock's  Wheat 
Drill,  (the  most  perfect  and  sub-s-tantial  Drill  in  use.)  th-'  celebra- 
ted Mas.vachusetts  1^'agb^  C  Plow,  Drags,  Cultivators,  ice  .  &.c..  all 
of  the  most  approved  patterns  and  construction,  and  ktcp  a  foil 
supply  of  .'ill  the  Bo-'ton  and  Worcester  Plows,  Sub-soil.  Deicno's^ 
BurralTn  ^hell  Wheel,  Anthony's  Patent  Index,  itc  kc. 

In  addition  to  our  strirk  of  implement!*.  ti.r..  wo  think  we  can 
say  with  perftct  confldt-uce.  wo  have  one  uf  the  larp^^t-  ni*^* 
carefully  gr<>wn  and  best  selected  stock  of  FIELD  CiAH D.K.N  and 
FLOWKK  SKKDS  in  the  country,  includiug  Mveral  kinds  im- 
ported from  Europe,  Farmers.  Gardeners  and  Dealers  would 
consult  their  interer  t.  and  perhaps  insure  good  crops,  by  calling 
at  our  establishment.  RAP-A.LJE  k  BRICKrS. 

Rochester.  May  1. 1849.  

Keniuval  to  No.  21  iiiiflalo-s:.,  Talinan  Diock. 

C.  HENDRIX  &  SOX. 

WnoLctALT  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Iron,  Steel,  Nails.  Spikes,  Shelf 
and  Heavy  Hardware      Houju  trimmings  of  all  kinds,  as  cheap 
OS  the  cheapest. 
Rochester.  Oct  1,  ISIO. \V)-^t] 

Bound  copies  of  the  present  (tenth)  volume  of  the  Far- 
mer will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  or  before  Dec.  I.  Pri<* 
50  cents  in  paper— 62^  cts.  in  boards  and  leather. 
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JUST    PUBLISHED, 
BT  DERBY,    MILLER   AND    CO.,    AUBURN, 

THE    AMERICAN  FRUIT   CULTURIST, 

BY  J.  J,  THOMAS. 

A  GREATLY  enlarged  and  improTcd  edition  of  the  Fruit  Cul- 
turist.  containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  the  former 
editions;  having  been  wholly  ro- written,  bo  as  to  embrace  essentially 

ALL   THE  VALUABLE    INFORMATION 

Known  at  the  present  time,  relative  to 

FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
It    contains  more  than 

THREE    HUNDRED    ACCURATE    ENGRAVINGS, 
And  will  include  condpnited  and  full  descriptions  of  all  fruits  of 
merit  or  celebrity  cultivated  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  careful  at- 
Irntion  has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  the  clear  and  systematic 
nrraoRement  adopted  in  this  work:  and  further  to  enable  the  rea- 
der to  know  at  a  glance,  the  various  grades  of  excellence,  the 
quality  is  de.«ignated  by  the  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 

Tho  numerous  figures  of  fruits  are 

EXACT  IMPRESSIONS 
Of  average  specimens.  The  descriptions  have  been  prepared  in 
nearly  every  ease,  from  the  fjrults  themselves ;  and  to  distinguish 
fixed  from  accidental  charactors.  careful  comparison  has  been  ex- 
tonxivoly  made  with  specimens  f^om  several  different  states,  and 
with  the  descriptions  in  the  best  .American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  determine  tho  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis- 
tance has  been  largely  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
pomologists  of  the  Union. 

Tbe  whole  forming  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  of  over  400 
pages,  at  tho  low  price  of  One  Dollar. 

The  work  belongs  to  the  author  an^ is  not  traded.  A  liberal 
discount  is  made  to  Booksellers. 

DERBY,  MILLER  &  CO., 

Oct.  1.,  1849.  [10-3m]  Publishers,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

(fey-  The  above  work  just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  Genesee  Farmer.    It  can  be  sent  by  mail.    Price  $1. 

<'  Every  Han  his  own  Physician." 

THE    HOME   DOCTOR. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  a  new  and  valuable  book  for  every  family 
in  the  country,  and  one  that  may  be  consulted*  with  perf»?rt 
safety.  As  its  title  page  indicates,  it  is  "  THE  HOME  DOCTCR. 
or  Family  Manual,  giving  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
Diseases  ;  with  an  account  of  the  system  while  in  health,  and 
rulrs  for  preserving  that  state.  Appended  to  which  are  recipes 
for  making  various  medicines  and  articles  of  diet  for  the  sick 
room.  The  whole  written  for  general  u.se  and  daily  practice,  by 
John  B.  Newman.  M    D." 

AUo,  accompanying  this  book,  or  separate,  is  ''  THE  HERB 
BOOK,  a  book  dovotc-d  exclusively  to  Herbs,  giving  their  names, 
varieties  description,  medical  properties  and  doses,  use.  time  of 
jfatherlng,  and  many  other  directions  very  useful  for  every  family 
to  know,  and  written  expressly  for  family  use." 

Tho  Herb  Book  is  devoted  solely  to  Popular  Medical  Botany, 
and  will  furni<)h  on  that  point  all  the  desired  information  wanted 
f  )r  general  use. 

The  two  books  are  put  up  and  bound  together  and  contain  200 
pritje^i,  price  25  cents,  or  sold  separrte  at  12)^  cents. 

The  syroptoms  of  each  disease  are  carefully  given,  so  that  one 
kind  may  bo  recognized  from  another,  to  prevent  practising  in  the 
dark  :  also  the  treatment,  a  sketch  of  .geu'^ral  physiology,  and 
rules  for  keeping  in  health,  together  with  observations  on  their 
c'iUS4>s.  me.ins  of  avoiding  deleterious  influences,  and  such  other 
n,ni.ark.'«  as  are  deemed  appropriiitc,  for  hoth  mate  anil  female. 

Tho  book  has  been  writt«»n  with  great  care,  in  a  plain,  simple, 
.  common-sense  style  easily  to  be  understood  by  every  person,  and 
by  a  practical  phypician  and  thorough  botanist.  We  can  recom- 
mend it  with  cnti  e  confldenco,  as  being  a  work  superior  in  all 
respects  to  any  book  of  the  kind  ever  published,  at  the  price. 

Families:  in  tho  country,  and  especially  those  living  in  new 
countries  and  unhealthy  climates,  should  not  fail  to  procure  a 
copy  and  have  it  at  all  times  at  hand,  in  case  of  sickness  as  they 
might  thereby  by  some  simple  remedy  save  an  expensive  and  pro- 
tracted doctorh  bill.  VVTiether  well  or  sick,  such  a  book  should  be 
in  every  house  as  a  safe  and  sure  adviser  in  time  of  need,  the  di- 
rections given  for  persons  in  health  cannot  bo  U  o  strictly  atten- 
ded to  by  all. 

The  prfce  at  which  the  book  is  sold  is  so  low  that  every  family 
may  have  a  copy,  and  none  should  be  without  it. 

The  book  is  put  up  in  Paper  binding,  and  can  easily  be  sent  by 
mail.    Postage  ^nly  6*4  cents  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

{(Qf-  Any  person  sending  us  one  dollar  by  mail,'  and  paying  pos- 
tage on  the  letter,  shall  have  four  copies  sent  hlm^rre  ofposlaee. 

Send  in  y<)ur  orders,  there  is  no  risk  in  sending  money  by 
mail,  it  comes  to  ns  dally,  and  the  books  always  roach  their  des- 
tination. 

CGF"  Four  iamilics  can  dub  together  and  send  a  dollar  bill,  and 
have  four  books  sent  to  one  address. 

WANTED  Agents  in  most  of  the  States  to  sell  this  work,  a^ 
most  every  family  will  purchase  it  if  carried  to  their  doors.  A 
small  capital  of  frbm  $20  to  $50  will  be  necessary  for  each  agent. 
Address,  poH  paid,  FISHER  &  CO. 

M&roh  1849.  6  Exchange-st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MOUNT  HOPE  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,   N.    Y. 

THE  proprietors  invite  the  attention  of  Fruit  Growers,  Nur- 
serymen, and  dealers  in  trees  to  their  present  stock  now  of- 
fered for  gale.  By  recent  large  importations  from  Europe,  and 
an  extensive  scale  of  propagation  at  home,  we  have  obtained  a 
stock  of  nur.sory  articles  as  complete  as  any  in  the  country,  and 
we  offer  them  to  purchasers  on  the  most  liberal  conditions. 
^  The  well  known  health,  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the  trets  raised 
here,  and  the  undivided  and  scrupulous  attention  given  to  every 
department  by  the  propietors  in  person,  offer  great  inducements 
to  purchasers 

STANDARD   FRUIT    TREES, 

Consisting  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  the  ^^pple.  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Peach.  <j^c.,  of  suitable  age  and  size  for  orchard  plantinK. 
The  principal  stock  is  made  up  of  the  well  known  popular  nortf, 
but  all  the  new  American  and  foreign  kinds  are* in  our  pos.«of•..^io^l, 
and  can  be  furnished. 

PYRIMIDAL  AND  DWARF  TREES, 
Consisting  of  select  varieties  of  Pears  on  Quince.  Apples  on  Para- 
di'e,  and  Cherries  on  St.  Lucie,  or  Mahalcb  stocks,  for  gardena. 
and  limited  grounds;  and  for  nurserymen  and  others  who  wish  to 
obtain  fruit  from  their  trees  at  an  eaily  day.  VVe  have  for  m.iny 
years  given  special  attention  to  this  department,  and  therefore 
believe  we  have  probably  the  largest  and  best  stock  in  the  I  nion. 

GOOSEBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,    ETC. 

Of  these  we  have  a  large  and  complete  assortment,  and  can  sup- 
ply them  by  tho  100  or  1000.  The  best  I  nglish  Gooseberries  arc 
imported  every  year.    All  the  new  Currants  can  bo  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL    TREE.S,    SHRUB   ROSES,    ETC. 
All  the  leading  sorts,  such  as  Horse  Chesnut,  .\iountain  Ai^h. 
Ailantus,  &c..  can  be  furnished  by  the  1000  or  10  000  at  much  be- 
low ordinary  rates— be.sides  a  large  collection  of  new  and  rare 
Tret's  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  recently  imported. 

HEDGE    PLANTS. 
Buckthorn  2.  and  3  years  from  seed;  Osage  Orange.  1  and  2  years; 
Privet ;  besides  Everereens,  such  as  Red  Cedar,  Hemlock.  Nor- 
way Spruce,  Arbor  Vltae,  &c.,  can  be  furnished  to  any  extent 
required. 

STOCKS  AND  YOUNG  WORKED  TREES  FOR  NURSERYMEN. 

Pe.ir  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years  transplanted;  Plum  do  ,  2  years  from 
seed  bed;  Paradise  Stocks,  for  Dwarf  Apples;  Mazzard  Cherry 
Seedlings.  1  year;  St.  Lucie,  or  Mahaleb  Stoclcs,  for  dwarf  Cher- 
ries; Qumce  Stocks,  of  sorts  commonly  used. 
Young  worked  tres  for  distant  transportation. 

NEW  UPRIGHT  QUINCE  the  most  easily  propagated,  and  flreest 
flower.  We  have  now  obtained  a  pretty  large  stock,  and  can 
supply  them  in  moderate  quantities. 

"Wholesale  Priced  Lists  and  General  Catalogues  forwarded  to 
all  post-paid  applications. 

Sep  1,  1849.  ELLWANGER  &  B.\RRY. 

Albany   Airricnltnral    Warehouse, 

No.  369  &  371  South  Broadway. 

THE  Subscriber  having  during  the  past  season  suffered  in 
common  with  many  of  his  fellow  citizens— his  warehouse 
being  consumed,  &c.— has  procured  the  spacious  new  store  erected 
for  his  business.  No.  369  and  371  South  Itroadway,  where  he  has 
an  extensive  assortment  of  all  the  best  and  leading  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES  in  use.  From  his 
long  and  successful  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
articles  in  his  line,  he  flatters  him«elf  that  he  can  suit  the  wants 
of  the  farming' public  to  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  on  as  favorable 
term.it  as  any  other  manufacturer  in  the  States. 

Among  his  assortment  are  his  celebrated  Horse  Powers,  Thresh- 
ing Machines  and  Separators. 

Smith's  Patent  Cornshellers  for  horse  power. 

Clinton  Hand  Shellers,  single  and  diouble  hopper ;  Grant's 
Patent  Premium  Fanning  Mills,  for  power  and  hand,  &e  .  &c. 

Also,  a  complete  assortment  of  Garden.  Field  and  Grass  Seeds. 
[9-tfJ  H.  L.  EMERY. 

DR.    KITTRIDGirS 

CELEBRATED  SPRALX  &  RHEUMATIC  LLNIMENT. 

NO  better  preparation  was  ever  offered  to  the  public  for  the 
following  complaints  :— Rheumatism.  Lame  Backs,  Bruises, 
Sprains.  Stiff  or  Contracted  Tendons,  Swellings,  Stiff  Neck,  Ner- 
vous Headache.  Earache,  &c 

This  Liniment  is  likewise  excelled  by  none  In  its  use  upon 
Horse  and  other  Animal  Flesh,  for  curing  Spavins,  Sprains.  Swee- 
nies, Galls  and  all  flesh  wounds. 

Price  Fifty  Cents  per  bottle.  Prepared  and  sold,  wholesale 
andretAU,by  A.  GRANT. 

No.  43  Exchange-st.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

AoE.-^Ti— Isaac  Mitchell,  East  Bloomfield  ;  S.  D.  Lundy.  Water- 
loo; W.  P.  Matison  &  Co..  Seneca  FaUs;  E.  W.  Cheney  &  Sons, 
Canandaigua ;  Clark  k.  Pierce,  Livonia ;  H.  Tilton,  Moscow: 
Whitney  «c  Lafflin,  Mt.  Morris;  Ely  &  Co.,  Clyde. 

October  1,1849.  [10-tf] 

Agricultural  Books* — A  large  ofisortinentofBooks  on 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  &c.,  for  sale  at  this  OHice. 
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Premiams  for  18501 

With  a  yiew  to  extend  tho  circulation  and  incroase  the  useful- 
•ne?H  of  tho  Genesee  Farmer,  the  Proprietor  offers  the  following 
liberal  premiums  to  the  friends  of  Rural  Improvement,  who  may 
interest  themBelvef  in  procuring  Subscribers  to  the  work: 

1st.  A  well  selected  Agricultural  Library  handsomely  put  up  in 
a  ca»e,  and  worth  thirty  dollars,  to  the  penion  that  shall  send  in 
the  largest  number  of  subscribers,  at  the  club  prices. 

2d.  A  well  selected  Library  handsomely  put  up  in  a  case,  worth 
twenty  dollars,  to  the  second  highest  on  the  list  In  procuring  sub- 
scriptions  a.«<  abore. 

3d.  A  choice  as!*ortment  of  Agricultural  Books  worth  fifteen 
dollars,  to  tho  third  highest  on  th«  list. 

4th.  Such  books  as  tho  receirer  thereof  may  designate,  worth 
teh  dollars,  to  the  fourth  highest  in  procuring  subscribei's  at  tho 
club  prices. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  our  terms  to  clnbs  are  only  firom 
37^^  to  40  cenbi  a  Tolume,  for  one  of  the  ablert  and  mort  valua- 
ble worktt  in  tho  Union,  every  reader  must  see  that  it  is  only  by  a 
extended  circnlation  that  the  Geaeneo  Farmer  c^n  pay  any  profit 
what^iver  to  the  K.litor  and  PROPKIF.TOR.  Kind  friends!  wiU 
you  not  lend  un  a  helping  hand  in  this  noble  enterprise,  for  col- 
lecting and  dilTusiug  ufief\il  kuowlcdpc  relating  to  agriculture; 
and  for  tbo  elevation  of  the  profession?  DANII-^L  LKE. 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 

A  CilKAP  WAY  TO  OBTAIIV  GOOD  BOOKS. 

No  reasonable  percon  can  object  to  paying  fifty  cents  for  the 
Farmer  for  1850.  This  being  granted,  any  person  who  will  send  us 
ten  names  and  five  dollars,  shall  have  ten  copies  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  fur  a  year  and  John.«ton'8  Agricultural  Chemistry— a  ^ork 
that  cost  $1.25  at  tho  book-stores. 

If  he  will  send  ton  dollars  and  twenty  names,  he  shall  have  Bn- 
singault's  Rural  Economy  in  addition  to  Johnston's  Chemistry  as 
a  present.  At  this  rate,  a  younc  man  who  has  a  little  leisure  may 
easily  obtain  a  good  professional  library  by  procurhig  subscribers 
to  the  Farmer,  ho  getting  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  of  all  the  money 
received,  in  good  books! 

Wk  ore  indebted  to  some  kind  friend  for  a  handsome 

famphlet  containing  the  Transections  of  the  New  Haven 
lorticultural  Society,  and  an  Address  delivered  at  its  An- 
nual Fair,  on  the  29th  of  September  last,  by  S.  B.  Paksoks, 
F.sQ.,  of  Long  Island.  Tho  address  is  excellent,  and  we 
shall  next  month  give  some  extracts  that  will  be  interesting 
to  all. ^ 

A  New  Article  of  Fubl. — Our  attention  was  drawn  a 
few  days  since  to  a  load  at  the  door  of  a  citizc  n  in  Vlbany, 
which  in  appearance  resembled  unburnt  bricks.  Upon  in- 
quiry we  found  that  it  was  an  article  of  fuel,  manu&ctured 
in  the  ticinity  of  Newton's  Comers,  a  few  miles  out  of  the 
cit^,  from'a  swampy  piece  of  low  land  which  furnishes  on 
article  much  resemblingj  peat.  We  learn  that  this  muck  or 
peat  is  thrown  into  a  mill  and  ground,  then  pressed  in  the 
shape  of  bricks  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  drying,  when 
it  is  ready  for  ase.  It  is  considered  to  be  quite  as  cheap,  as 
hard  cool,  and  preferable  to  either  coke  or  coal,  for  grates, 
there  being  no  gas  or  smoke  from  it.  Thousands  of  tons 
have  already  been  taken  from  a  single  aero  in  the  above  vi- 
cinity, aflbrding  a  nice  profit  to  the  owners  and  manufac- 
turers.^* TVoy  Budget, 


First  in  Beauty  and    Value —  Cheapest  and  Most  Popdar. 
THJE    GJENJESEE    FARMER, 

A   MOrrHLT  JOURNAL   OF 

AGRICULTURE    AND    HORTICULTURE, 

ILLUtTaATCn  WITH   IfUMKROCI   ENGRAVIIVGI   OF 

Farm  Buildings,  Domestic  Animals,  Implements,  Froiti,  fcc. 
V0LX7ME   ZI,   FOE   1850. 

In  issuing  a  Prospectus  for  the  Eleventh  Volume  of  the 
Genesee  !•  armer,  the  Publisher  considers  it  unnecessary 
to  state  at  length  the  design  and  objects  of  the  work,  or  re- 
peat former  pledges  as  to  its  management.  Those  who  rrad 
the  Farmer  are  me  best  judges  of  its  value  and  character, 
and  con  decide  whether  it  is  worthy  of  continued  supportr- 
and  those  who  are  unacquainted  \%ith  it  arc  invited  to  exam- 
ine its  pages.  In  popularity  and  usefulness  it  now  ranka 
first  among  the  various  monthly  journals  of  its  class  pub- 
lished in  America,  and  every  proper  effort  will  be  made  to 
sustain  its  high  reputation  as  an  earnest  and  valuable  aid 
to  the  Farmers  and  Fruit  Culturists  of  the  Country. 

The  new  voliilme  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1850.  It  will  be  oublished  in  the  best  style,  as  heretofore^ 
on  HANDSOME  and  clear  ttpe  and  superior  paper.  The 
volume  will  be  appropriately  illultrated— containing 
numerous  and  expensive  Engravings  of  Farm  Bnilduigs, 
Improved  Implemen/Sf  Domestic  Animals ^  choice  Fnats,  Plov- 
ers, Shrubs,  4^.  Indeed,  in  typographical  aspearance. 'we 
design  to  make  the  volnij^  for  1850,  what  the  present  one 
is  pronounced,  tho  most  beautiful  Farmer* s  Journal  yet  issued 
in  this  country.  (tT'Ench  number  will  contain  TWENTY- 
FOUR  ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGES  !  making  a  large  and 
handsome  volume  of  about  300  pages,  (with  Title  Page.  In- 
dex, 6lc.,  suitable  for  binding,)  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Placing  its  claims  to  support  upon  its  merits  nione,  we 
respectfully  submit  tho  work  as  eminently  calculated  to 
promote  the  individual  and  collective  interests  of  the  Atrn- 
culturists  and  Horticulturists  of  the  United  States.  Grateful 
for  the  unexampled  patronage  already  extended  to  the  Far- 
mer, we  solicit  the  aid  and  co-opemtion  of  all  its  friends 
and  readers  tc  increase  the  circulation  and  thus  augment  the 
usefulness  of  the  cheapest  and  lumdsomest  Agricultural  Mag- 
azine ever  oflered  to  tho  American  Public. 

Terms  —  Invariably  in  Advance  —  as  follows: 
Slnglf  Copy,  50  Cents.    Five  Copies  for  $2,  and  any  greater 
number  at  ths  same  rate,  if  directed  to  individuals.     If  dir<»cted 
to  one  person.  Eight  Copies  for  $3.  and  any  additional  niunber  at 
tho  same  rate,     iho  entire  volimio  sent  to  all  subscribers. 

C^?-  Po»T-M4»TER8,  AcEifTs.iand  all  friends  of  improvement. ar« 
rejjpf-ctfully  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (post- 
paid or  tree,)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.     Address  to 

DANIBIj  jlee. 

Novomb<^r,  1849.  Rochester,  Nevf  York. 
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Published  on  the  first  of  each  month,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Ajr 
D.     D.     T.     MOORE,     PROPRIETOR. 


DANIEL  LEE  &  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Editors. 

p.  BARRY,  Oonductor  of  Hortlcaltnral  Department 


Fifty  Cents  a  Tear,  In   Adraxicc. 

FivF.  Copies  for  $2,  and  any  larger  number  at  tho  sams 
rate,  if  directed  to  each  subscriber.  Eight  Copies  for  $3, 
if  addressed  to  one  person  only  —  and  any  larger  number, 
directed  in  like  manner,  at  the  same  mte. 

djr*  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the   year.  ami. 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subscribers.         * 

AjDvf  RTisEMENTS. — A  limited  number  of  short  and  appro- 
priate advertisements  will  be  given  in  the  Farrocr,  at  the  rate 
of  $1,50  per  square  or  foUo  (ten  lines  or  100  words)  for  the 
first  insertion,  and  $1  for  each  subsequent  publication  —  iJ» 
ADVANCE.  The  circulation  of  the  Farmer  is  from  five  to 
EIGHT  thousand  larger  than  that  of  any  other  agricultural 
journal  published  in  the  United  States. 

(nr*  Advertisements,  notices,  &:c.  should  be  forwarded  on 
or  before  tho  I5ih  of  the  preceding  month,  to  secure  inse^     | 
tion  in  any  speciiied  number. 

I         rmCOTTFBD  BY  JBWKTT,  THOMAS  AND  CO.,  BUrTALOt   ■•  t. 
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OOS    OAtrSB    UtD    OTTBSBLVES. 

EvBRT  one  must  haTe  obaerved  the  progress  of  Agri- 
cultursl  Improvement  during  the  Isst  TWMWTr  tbabs. 
The  history  of  no  century  since  mkD  left  that  best  of 
fnTms,  in  which  ■'  grew  every  tree  that  k&b  ple&sant 
to  the  siEhtandgood  for  food,"  eihibitB  such  a  rational 
and  rapid  progreBs  in  the  art  that  feeds  the  world. 
Farmers  are  fast  becoming  roadin?  and  thinking 
men — they  ate  fast  laying  aside  old  prejudices  and 
notions  and  signs,  and  are  beginning  to  realiie  that 
common  sense  and  intelligence  can  he  as  profitably 
and  as  honorably  employed  in  enltivating  a  farm 
orchard  —  a  garden  —  or  in  caring  for  the 
over  which  God  has  given  man  dominion  —  as  in  any 
other  pursuit  of  life.  The  appearance  of  farms  and 
hoiiBOB,  bams  and  stables,  gardens  and  orchards,  in 
almost  every  neighborhooi^  proclaim  this  improve' 
ment,  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood  by  the 
most  careless  obsenrcr.  The  slovenly,  ill-managed, 
unproductive  farm  of  other  years,  has  been  succeeded 
by  one  that  is  both  a  source  of  pride  and  profit  to  its 

C assessor.  The  bams  and  dwellings  whose  loose 
oards  were  shaken  like  reeds  by  the  wind,  have 
given  place  to  others  that  afford  safety  to  the  crops 
and  comfort  to  the  inmates.  The  "yard,"  so  un- 
eightly  to  behold, — the  receptacle  of  refuse  and 
runbish,  bae  in  many  cases  been  tiansfonned  into 
the  flower-garden,  or  lawn,  deliebting  the  beholder 
with  beauty  and  frag^nce,  snl  denoting  the 
proved  taste  and  increased  happiness  of  the  owr 

Thia  progress  in  ap'icuiture  is  doin^  much  to 
improve  the  unstable  and  roving  disposition  of  — 
people.  A  well  kept  garden  and  orchard,  nox 
wife  and  children,  gives  home  its  charm.  To  him 
who  loves  his  garien,  or  orchard,  or  farm,  every 
plant  —  every  tree,  —  is  a  friend  with  whom  ' 
comnnmes.  He  has  watched  over  its  infancy 
supported  it  in  its  weakness — given  food  in  the  time 
of  need,  and  water  when  it  was  parched  with  thiret. 
He  has  carbed  its  disposition  to  ramble,  and  under 
bis  guidance  it  has  grown  up  with  a  fine  form  and 
good  habits.  In  return,  it  has  noured  into  his  lap  its 
offering  of  gratitude.  It  has  delighted  him  with  its 
beauty  and  fragrance  ;  and,  asif  this  was  not  enough, 
it  is  daily  inviting  him  to  partake  of  its  fruits.  A 
man  who  thus  erects  Nature's  temple  around  his  home, 
ond  worships  her  there,  will  not  ae  apt  to  relinquiali 
those  pleasures  for  a  "nrw  hom^'  in  a  strange  land, 
r  the  gold  of  Cali/onaa ;  and  ebould  stem  duty 


r  compell  h 


3  desert  the  much  bved  spot,  it 


will  be  dear  to  his  memory.    He  will  often  say  in 

"  An  aiile  Horn  faoma,  iplendoi  daiilei  in  vain, 
And  I  ligh  for  mj  lonely  thatched  callage  Dgsiii." 

This  gratifying  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural periodicals.  And  we  think  we  can  with  pro- 
priety say  that  the  Gbkbseb  Fimibr  has  done  its 
share  of  the  worb.  Its  low  price  has  given  it  an 
unprecedented  circulation,  and  thrown  it  into  thou- 
sands of  families  where  light  was  needed.  The 
ability  of  its  writers  and  correspondents,  ^o  arc 
practical  men,  have  given  it  a  rcpuUli^n  as'a  rclisblo 
Farmer's  Journal.  This,  together  with  its  conve- 
nient form  for  binding,  has  aecureJ  it  a  place  in 
almost  every  Farmer's  Library. 

Our  present  vslume  wo  intend  to  make  moro 
attractive  and  more  valuable.  We  phall  endeavor 
particnlarly  to  improve  our  Yodth's  Dep*rtmbiit. 
We  sbsll  endeavor  to  iaterest,  and  while  interesting, 
instruct  the  Youth. 

Parents  should  (each  their  tkitdren  to  love  and 
practice  gardening.  It  will  learo  them  syatcn  and 
order,  patience  and  hope;  it  will  give  strength  to 
the  body  and  the  mind  ;  it  will  improve  the  head  and 
the  heart  It  will  teach  them  self-reliance  — that 
success  is  the  reward  of  industry  and  perseverance, 
while  fcilure  is  the  result  of  negligence.  It  will 
teach  them  lo 

"  Look  IhiiD  Nature  up  to  Nnture'i  God." 
What  afibrds  pleasure  like  viaiting  the  srene  of  our 
childhood,  and  there  beholdine,  gro\ving  in  majesty  and 
pride,  the  trees  we  planted  in  our  childish  glee. 
What  music  so  sweet  as  the  shouting  of  the  tempest 
in  their  lofly  tops. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  enforce  this  duty  in  our 
LiDiBs'  DspiKTiCBnT,  as  also  to  urge  upon  our  fair 
readers  the  necessity  of  devoting  a  portion  of  their 
own  time  to  gardening.  It  will  not  only  afford 
pleasure,  but  health.  It  will  fuminh  the  luxuries — 
the  poetry  of  life,  and  the  health  essential  to  their 
enjoyment.  Work  among  your  flowers  and  plants 
every  day  during  the  season  ;  it  is  the  best  coBmetic 
in  the  world  —  it  will  drive  away  that  sallow,  billioua 
look.    It  will  give  you  a  color  more  besutiful,  n 


With  these  few  remarks  on  the  progrees  of  the 
cinsB  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  ouasELVRs  in 
particular,  we  wish  our  friends  a  Hippr  Nnw  Ybar. 
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The  commeDcement  of  a  new  year  is  a  capital  time 
for  every  young  farmer  to  begin  the  systematic  study 
of  his  profession.  No  matter  how  thoroughly  he 
fancies  that  he  has  already  investigated  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  tillage,  the  growth  of  crops,  and  the  feed- 
ing and  improvement  of  domestic  animals;  in  each 
of  these  departments  there  are  many  important 
truths  which  he  and  all  others  have  yet  to  learn.  No 
person  of  common  understanding  ever  sought  ear- 
nestly after  useful  knowledge,  who  did  not  gain  some- 
thing truly  valuable  for  his  labor.  The  rewards  of 
study,  when  directed  to  noble  objects,  and  good  pur- 
poses, are  certain.  Successful  agriculture,  by  which 
mankind  are  both  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  land  made 
better,  from  vear  to  year,  is  the  basis  of  all  social,  all 
moral,  and  all  intellectual  improvement.  Pursue  the 
opposite  course^deteriorate  the  soil,  and  you  inevitably 
compel  the  whole  community  to  give  more  and  more 
labor  for  their  daily  food  and  necessary  clothing. — 
You  force  them  to  separate  farther  and  farther  m)m 
each  other's  habitation,  and  ultimately  to  devote  the 
time  of  all  to  the  one  pursuit  of  supplying  the  first 
wants  of  their  common  nature.  The  cultivation  of 
a  badly  exhausted  soil  exclusively,  from  which  much 
is  needed  by  society,  and  little  obtained,  must  check 
all  progress  in  learning,  science  and  the  arts,  by 
compelling  every  human  being  to  give  a  rreat  deal 
of  the  <*  sweat  of  his  face,"  for  a  mere  subsistance. 
We  repeat  the  idea,  that  an  improving  syatem  of  til- 
lage and  farm  cconomv,  is  the  only  true  basis  of  all 
human  elevation.  The  soundness  of  this  position 
being  conceded,  it  follows  as  a  legitimate  corollary, 
that  agriculture  conducted  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  is  the  great  hope  of  the  world — the  par- 
amount interest  of  all  of  woman  born. 

It  is  not,  then,  to  remove  the  tedium  of  an  idle 
hour  that  one  should  study  the  natural  laws  which 

fovem  the  results  of  rural  industry.    There  is  a 
igher  purpose  to  be  attained,  a  far  nobler  object  near 
at  hand,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  studious  mind. 

The  laws  which  God  has  appointed  to  regulate  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  can  only  be  wisely  interpreted,  by  the  careful 
analysis  of  all  known  facts  which  relate  to  the  organ- 
ization and  disorganization  of  these  living  beings. 

These  facts  and  the  thinga  to  which  they  belong, 
must  be  critically  examined  separately,  and  in  all 
their  natural  relations  one  to  another.  It  is  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  known  things  and 
known  facts  that  pertain  to  agriculture,  which  makes 
one  a  scientific  farmer.  This  knowledge  comes  not 
by  intuition.  It  is  the  rich  recompense  of  experience 
guided  by  sound  reason  and  mental  labor.  Not  only 
the  muscles,  but  the  mind  of  man  must  make  an 
efibrt  before  it  is  possible  to  develop  the  natural  pow- 
with  which  its  Creator  has  endowed  it.     The 


ers 


awaking  of  sleeping  thought,  the  encouragement  of 
young  reason  to  exert  its  faculties  and  apply  them  to 
the  patient  investigation  of  natural  phenomena,  as 
they  really  present  themselves  in  all  farming  opera- 
tions, are  the  ends  aimed  at  by  much  of  what  we 
write  for  the  agricultural  press.  If  we  could  by  any 
means  persuade  every  reader  of  the  Farmer  to  study 
the  slight  difference  which  often  exists  between  a 
good  soil  and  a  poor  one,  or  a  productive  and  an  un- 
productive one,  wo  should  probably  bo  the  happiest 
man  in  America. 
No  fact  is  better  established  by  human  testimony, 


than  that  100  pounds  of  common  plaster  of  Paris 
(sulphate  of  lime)  has  added  2000  pounds  to  a  crop 
of  clover,  grown  on  an  acre  of  land.  On  this  acre 
tliere  are  43,560  square  feet;  and  to  descend  no  more 
than  12  inches  into  the  subsoil,  in  estimating  the 
whole  weight  of  the  earth  concerned  in  making  the 
crop,  there  are  at  least  4,356,000  pounds  of  solid 
matter,  besides  the  100  pounds  of  gypsum  on  the 
acre.  Clearly  the  whole  difference  in  a  soil  which 
produces  1000  lbs.  of  clover  hay  to  the  acre,  and  one 
that  yields  3000  lbs.  is,  that  the  latter  contains  one 
part  in  forty-three  thousand  five  hvndred  and  sixty 
of  a  particular  salt,  more  than  the  former.  This 
salt  contains  less  than  22  lbs.  of  sulphur;  and  less 
than  50  lbs.  of  lime  in  100,  the  balance  being  water 
of  crystalization,  and  oxygen  combined  with  sulphur 
to  form  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  On  soils 
that  contain  more  than  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lime  to 
the  cubic  foot,  or  some  ten  thousand  grains,  the  ad& 
dition  of  fifteen  grains  of  plaster  to  the  square  foot, 
or  100  pounds  of  soil,  produces  a  decided  efiect  on  its 
fertility.  Now,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  de- 
termine in  what  way  this  fertilizer  operates  to  aug-  ' 
ment  the  crop,  to  render  the  demonstration  complete 
that  an  extremely  slight  change  in  the  condition  of 
a  soil  is  adequate  to  produce  a  remarkably  large  dif- 
ference in  its  productiveness. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  guano  have  given  an  in- 
crease of  40  busnels  of  corn  in  one  field;  and  a  gain 
of  100  of  potatoes  in  another.  That  the  atoms  in 
this  powerful  fertilizer  create  any  new  ones  in  the 
soil  or  in  the  atmosphere  above  it,  or  that  they  furn- 
ish all  the  atoms  in  the  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes,  is 
not  to  be  supposed. 

The  most  obscure  point  in  these  interesting  phe- 
nomena is,  how  20  lbs.  of  available  sulphur  and  a 
like  weight  of  available  phosphorus  should  give  an 
addition  of  40  lbs.  of  each  of  these  elements  of  bread 
and  meat,  to  a  single  crop,  after  their  application  in 
gypsum  and  ground  bones. 

We  find  on  a  critical  analysis  of  clover,  that  the 
2000  lbs.  ^wn  by  lOU  of  plaster,  contain  twice  as 
much  sulphur  as  the  plaster  when  applied  to  the 
land.  We  can  only  account  for  this  fact  by  saying 
that  available  sulphur  being  in  the  soil  but  in  a  de£- 
cient  quantity,  the  supply  of  a  little  more  to  the 
growing  plants  enables  them  to  extend  their  roots 
deeper  and  wider  into  the  earth,  and  thus  imbibe 
sulphur-salts  as  well  as  other  aliment,  from  a  great 
distance.  In  otlier  words,  as  the  land  gives  a  small 
crop  of  clover  or  grain  without  plaster,it  must  contain 
a  little  of  all  the  things  demanded  by  nature  to  or- 
ganize said  crop.  Being,  however,  diluted  and  wide- 
ly difi[\ised  in  the  masd  of  sand,  clay  and  iron,  tlie 
roots  of  small,  feeble  plants  can  imbibe  but  few  of 
the  fertilizing  atoms  which  really  exist  in  the  sur- 
face and  subsoil,  from  inability  to  reach  them,  with- 
out the  aid  of  additional  food  to  develope  and  extend 
the  roots  of  those  dwarfed  beings.  It  is  our  opinion 
Chat  starved  plants  uniformly  fail  to  consume  more 
tiian  a  fourth  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  meat 
present  in  the  soil,  and  that  many  of  these  dissolved 
atoms  are  needlessly  lost  to  the  husbandmam,  from 
the  lack  of  a  little  timely  nourishing  of  the  crop, 
when  plants  are  from  four  to  ten  weeks  of  age,  and 
forming  their  tissues. 

In  agriculture,  much  depends  on  times  and  sea- 
sons, as  well  as  on  tillage  and  seed.  A  rain  in  sum- 
mer, is  called  a  ^season"  at  the  South;  as  without 
timely  rain,  the  hope  of  the  corn-grower  is  blasted. 
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A  slight  aflEkir  often  chanseB  toe  hygrometic  pow- 
er of  soils.      The  increased  condensation  of  dews 
azkd  of  gases,  and  the  greater  facility  for  the  descent 
of   water  into  the  presence  of  the  various  soluble 
and  fertilizing  salts  in  the  subsoil,  and  for  the  free 
ascent  of  water  thus  charged  with  the  food  of  crops, 
upward  and  around  the  roots  of  needy  plants,  are  all 
matters  worthy  of  profound  study.     Draining  and 
irrigation  in  all  their  bearings  on  rural  economy,  are 
far  from  being  either  well,  or  generally  understood. 
We  find  that  a  gallon  of  the  limpid  water  in  the  dry 
season  of  summer  taken  from  the  G^nesee  river,  con- 
tains as  much  of  the  elements  of  wheat  as  twelve  gal- 
lons of  the  water  taken  from  the  Savannah  where  it 
falls  over  the  granite  rock  a  few  miles  above  Augusta. 

What  rain  and  anew  water  extract  ffom  soils  and 
earths,  and  what  this  liquid  takes  with  it  into  the 
circulation  of  growing  plants,  are  points  to  which 
the  writer  has  devoted  considerable  attention.  Noth- 
ing more  forcibly  indicates  both  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Providence  than  the  fixed  solubility  of 
all  the  atoms  appointed  to  build  up  the  bodies  of  all 
vegetables  and  animals. 

Change  in  a  slight  degree  the  insolulniity  of  the 
shell  of  an  oyster  m  the  water  of  the  sea,  wnile  the 
animal  lives,  and  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  race 
>  would  soon  follow.  Render  the  elements  of  this  shell 
equally  insoluble  in  sea-water  before  the  oyster  im- 
bibes the  dissolved  atoms,  to  form  its  stony  covering, 
and  no  such  protection  could  be  had.  If  the  earthy 
elements  in  the  bones  of  a  child,  which  are  dissolved 
in  the  milk  of  its  mother,  remained  equally  soluble 
in  the  skeleton  of  her  ofispring,  it  could  never  stand 
nor  sit  up  a  moment  in  its  life;  nor  could  it  long  sur- 
vive the  absence  of  all  bones,  whether  to  protect  its 
brain  and  heart,  or  for  use  in  locomotion. 

If  for  no  other  purpose,  the  science  of  agriculture 
should  be  studied  for  its  humanizing,  its  moral  influ- 
ence on  all  rational  beings  as  individuals,  and  on 
whole  communities,  states  and  nations.  Let  all  good 
citizens  unite  with  us  in  fostering  the  professional 
education  of  young  men  who  are  to  follow  the  plow, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  that 
must  certainly  result  from  this  course^  will  be  inval- 
uable to  the  country. 

This  efSbn  to  scatter  scientific  information  broad- 
cast over  the  whole  Union,  is  free  from  the  taint  of 
any  political^  any  sectional,  or  private  objects.  Every 
where  one  sees  in  his  travels,  valuable  fertilizers 
wasted;  wet  fields  that  require  draining:  old  fences 
that  need  repairing;  briars  and  l^hes  which  ought 
to  be  eradicated;  and  impoverished  soils  which  may 
be  economically  renovated.  But  the  great  work  of 
improvement  is  fairly  under  way.  Scores  of  agri- 
cultural journals,  and  thousands  of  good  men  and 
true  are  devoted  to  the  task  of  changing  for  the  bet- 
ter the  whole  scope  of  American  husbandry. 


-^^^^t^^K^t^t^k^- 


Agriculturb. — It  is  an  innocent  pursuit  that  can 
do  injury  to  no  one.  It  invades  no  man's  just  rights, 
and  prediudices  no  man's  safety,  health,  peace,  or 
reasonable  enjoyment.  It  is  a  beneficial  employ- 
ment, for  whoever  cultivates  the  earth,  and  covers  it 
with  rich  and  golden  crops,  renders  it  more  beautiful; 
and  whoever  causes  the  earth  to  yield  its  fruits, 
increases  the  means  of  human  comfort  and  subsis- 
tence. 


The  only  way  to  be  permanently  safe  is  to  be  ha- 
bitually honest. 


OOMFOSmOK  OF  BQNBS  AMD  aXJJJXO. 

BoNBS  differ  slightly  in  composition  in  di£%i€nt  ani' 
mals.  The  bones  of  the  same  animal  vary  in  their 
relative  proportions  of  earthy  elements  at  different 
ases.  Young  animals  have  more  gelatine  and  less 
phosphate  of  lime  in  their  bones  than  old  ones.  The 
following  composition  of  the  bones  of  a  cow,  will 
give  the  farmer  a  fair  idea  of  the  constituents  of 
this  substance  as  they  commonly  exist  when  applied 
to  crops  as  a  fertiUizer: 

Oi^ganised  combustible  matter  [gelatine] 33 1 

Phosphate  of  lime 55i 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 3 

Carbon  of  lime 3| 

Soda  and  common  salt. 31 

Ctkloiide  of  Calcium 1 

100.0 

One  hundred  pounds  of  Gelatine  consists  of. 

Carbon 50,37 

Hydrogen 6,33 

Nitrogen 17,92 

Oxygen 25,35 

100 
As  one-third  of  the  weight  of  bones  is  gelatinr, 
and  100  parts  of  gelatine  contains  18  of  nitrogen 
(less  a  small  fraction,)  it  will  be  seen  that  6  per  cent 
of  dry  bones  consists  of  organized  nitrogen,  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  wheat,  and  the  seeds  of  other 
plants. 

As  applied  to  land,  bones  contain  about  1 S  per  cent 
of  water;  Ichaboe  guano  from  20  to  25  per  cent. — 
It  is  an  important  fact,  that  bones  contain  more  than 
twice  as  much  phosphate  as  guano.  The  compo- 
sition of  Ichaboe  guano  is  thus  stated  by  Prof.  John- 
ston in  a  late  Journal  of  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society,  as  the  average  of  several  hundrea  analyses : 

Organic  animal  matter 56 

Phosphate  of  lime  end  magnesia 26 

Salts  of  soda 6 

Salts  of  potash trace. 

Silicions  matter 2 

"lOO 

By  referring  to  the  analysis  of  bone  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  66}  lbs.  phosphate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia in  lOQ  of  bone. 

Many  interesting  experiments  have  lately  been 
tried  in  Scotiand  with  bone  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  (oil  of  vitriol.) 

It  has  been  found  that  four,  and  in  some  cases  two 
bushels,  dissolved  in  acid,  produced  as  good  crops  of 
tumeps  as  sixteefi  or  twenty  bushels  applied  in  the 
old  way  of  grinding  and  using  the  dust. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  itself  a  valuable  fertilizer  alone; 
while  it  renders  both  the  gelatine  and  phosphates  in 
bones  available  at  once  to  all  plants,  when  placed 
near  their  roots.  Prof.  Johnston  recommends  the  use 
of  half  as  many  pounds  of  acid  undiluted  as  there 
are  of  bones,  in  which  the  latter  are  to  be  digested. 
The  process  in  few  words  may  be  des^bed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Break  the  bones  into  small  fragments  with  an  axe 
or  hammer  and  throw  60  or  100  lbs.  into  a  water- 
tight barrel  set  partly  into  the  ground  in  a  back  yard 
or  garden.  Add  half  as  many  lbs.  of  boilinff  v/ater 
as  bones,  and  a  like  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  Stir  constantly  the  mass  with  a  stick.  A  vio- 
lent efiervescence  will  take  place  by  the  escape  ^of 
carbonic  acid. 
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ORaANIO  AOIDS-PAKASITE  FULNTS—MINEBAI^S,  Aw. 

-^"♦— ^^ 

EoussiKGAULT  found  that  young  plants  of  trefoil  wa- 
tered with  solutions  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  diluted  to 
600  times  its  weight,  died  in  the  course  of  eight  or 
ten  days;  although  other  plants  similarly  situated 
watered  with- distilled  water  did  well,  and  blossomed. 
As  ammonia  is  known  to  be  highly  useful  when  pure, 
or  in  a  carbonate,  if  properly  diluted,  the  bad  effect  of 
tiie  oxalate  was  attributed  to  the  oxalic,  or  organic  acid. 

Question,  Do  not  parasite  plants  that  grow  on 
the  trunks  of  trees  draw  their  nourishment  from  jui- 
ces or  sap  which  was  partly  elaborated  in  the  organs 
of  the  parent,  or  suffering  plant? 

JInsxc&r.  This  is  a  disputed  point.  Cryptogamous 
plants' grow  on  old  rails,  the  roofs  of  houses^  and 
granite  boulders  as  well  as  on  living  trees.  Any 
nidus,  or  root-hold  that  will  yield  the  little  mineral 
salts  which  the  plants  require,  whether  extracted  from 
(itnne  or  wood,  seem  to  answer  for  those  that  need 
little  beside  air  and  water  for  their  full  developement. 

Q.  Why  do  you  call  air  and  water  wanerQUy  or 
mineral  elements? 

Ji.  Because  water  and  gases  or  air,  form  a  large 
|)ortion  of  the  mineral  or  earthy  crust  of  the  globe. 
Oxygen  gas,  which  forms  8  parts  in  9  of  pure  water, 
weighs  more  in  granite  rock,  and  in  both  clayey  and 
sandy  soils,  than  any  other  simple  element  or  mineral. 
Water  also  exists  as  one  of  the  constant  elements  of 
tlie  hardest  and  most  durable  crystals. 

Q.  I  bad  thought  that  oxygen  or  vital  air  in  the 
atmosphere,  was  as  different  from  stone,  or  granite 
rocks  as  one  thing  can  be  unlike  another.  Explain 
how  it  happens  that  the  air  we  breath  and  granite 
ere  to  a  large  extent  composed  of  the  same  simple 
element? 

^.  In  100  lbs.  of  the  atmosphere  there  are  21  lbs. 
of  oxygen.  If  48  grains  of  a  metalic  base  called 
silicon  be  burnt  in  52  grains  of  this  gas  (oxygen) 
there  will  be  formed  100  grains  of  a  mineral  called 
silica  which  is  pure  flint  sand,  such  as  is  used  for 
making  glass.  More  than  half  the  weight  of  gran- 
ite is  silica  which  has  acid  properties  and  is  called 
by  chemists  "  silicic  acid."  When  crystallised,  the 
mineral  is  usually  called  qwirtz.  This  silicic  acid 
combines  chemically  with  aluminor—the  basis  of 
clay — and  with  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  to 
form  felspar  and  mtca,  the  other  minerals  in  granite, 
beside  quartz, 

Q#  You  say  that  oxygen  forms  62  in  every  100 
parts  of  pure  sand.  In  100  lbs.  of  pure  alumina  is 
there  any  of  this  vital  gas;  and  if  any,  how  much? 

•^.  In  100  lbs.  of  pure  alumina  there  aro^  accor- 
ding to  Prof.  Kane, 

Aluminum •. — 53.3 

Oxygen 46.7 

100.0 
Q.  Is  pure  pipe  clay,  or  porcelain  clay  pure  alu- 
mina; or  is  it  some  compound  with  other  minerals  ? 
•4.  The^ery  purest  clay  in  existence,  such  as  is 
used  for  making  China-ware,  is  properly  speaking,  q 
salty  or  a  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  about  60 
parts  of  silicic  acid  (silicia)  with  40  parts  of  alumi- 
na. Prof.  Johnston  thus  states  the  composition  of 
this,  mineral  having  water  in  its  composition: 

Silica 46.92 

Alumina 84.81 

Water 18.27 

100.00 
In  the  above  compound  which  forms  pure  clay,  the 


amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  mineral  is  greater 

than  the  three  other  elements,  silicon,  aluminum  and 

hydrogen  put  together* 

Thus,  in  the  silica  there  h  52  percent 55  pttrta. 

In  the  alumina  46.7  per  cent 16    *' 

In  the  water  8-9  of  the  whole 16    " 
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I  have  omitted  fractions.  The  hydrogen  is  united 
with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  in  0  to  form 
water. — IVom  Le^s  Study  of  SoUs. 


".JTTMFIirO    AT    OONOLUBIOKS" -AGAIN. 
BT  ▲  TOUIfO  OX6GBR. 

Mbssrs.  EIditors: — In  the  December  number  of  tbe 
Farmer  I  made  a  few  remarks  on  <^  Jumping  at  Con- 
clusions," to  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Watts  repli^  in  what 
I  considered  a  very  bad  spirlL 

Mr.  W.  accuses  me  of  <^  attacking  numerous  ccr- 
respondents"  (although  I  made  no  allusion  whatever 
to  any  correspondent  bat  himself,)  which  be  appears 
to  think  very  presumptious  for  a  ^  ywngster,"  I 
think  I  <<  attaeked "  no  one,  but  merely  gave  a  few 
hints  regarding  the  too  hasty  adoption  of  opinions  and 
theories  founded  only  on  single  experiments,  and  with- 
out dne  regard  to  other  influences  that  might  have 
caused,  or  at  least  have  affected  the  result.  In  this 
I  am  happy  to  be  supported  by  tbe  wisest  and  best — 
by  both  scientific  and  practical  men,  who  have  seen 
and  lamented  the  evil.  Mr.  ^arbittt,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Farmer  remarks  that  *^  one  or  tuo 
experiments,  apparbi«ti.y  favoring  a  theory,  Aould 
not  be  taken  even  as  a  PROBABiLrrT  of  its  correctness,'^ 
But  Mr.  Watts  founds  his  theory  on  a  single  exper- 
iment. Of  coarse  he  was  not  of  the  opinion  that 
digging  around  and  manuring  his  pear  tree  would 
have  had  a  tendency  to  injure  it,  or  he  would  not 
thus  have  treated  \U  Mr.  W.  started  in  the  spring 
with  the  idea  that  good  culture  was  necessary  to  a 
healthy  tree  and  fine  frurt,  and  like  a  sensible  culti- 
vator removed  the  grass  from  his  tree  and  gave  it  a 
dressing  of  manure.  But,  from  some  cause  or  other 
the  tree  died  of  fire-blight,  and  without  waiting  to 
repeat  the  experiment  on  other  trees,  in  difierent  sea- 
sons, and  under  difierent  circumstances,  Mr.  Watts 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  his  tree  died  of  a  sur- 
feif,  and  the  only  preventive  was  to  give  trees  hard 
fart  and  shwt  €tllowanee.  He  not  only  founded  his 
theory  on  a  single  experiment,  and  one  oontradicted  by 
the  experience  of  nine  out  of  ten  (if  not  the  tenth,)  but 
publishes  his  baseless  theory  to  the  world  as  an  impor- 
tant discovery,  and  is  highly  ofiended  that  a  *^  young 
digger^*  shoold  presume  to  question  its  correctness. 
How  much  confiaence  can  there  be  placed  in  a  theory 
thus  rashly  adopted,  or  in  the  opinions  of  a  man  eo 
hasty  in  his  conclusion? 

Mr.  W.  says:  '^It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me 
that  Mr.  Barrt  was  willing  to  notice  my  article.'' 
And  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  itxe  that  Mr.  B's 
opinion  of  Mr.  Watts'  theory  and  my  own,  are  some- 
what similar — that  it  is  one  of  those  hasty  theo- 
ries, not  very  iniurious,  because  not  likely  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  men  of  thonght. 

I  am  called  upon  fior  a  preventive  of  the  blight. — 
The  matter  has  been  discussed  by  the  best  Horticul- 
tural writers  ui  the  countrv  for  the  last  few-  years, 
and  various  causes  assigned,  such  as  "frozen  sap^* — 
"inseet^^ — "effect  of  sun,'*  &tc.,  each  theory  having 
its  advocates.  While  such  men  as  Hovet,  Dow- 
vuxQ,  Barrt,  kc,  disagree,  as  to  the  cause,  I  think 
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the  ignorance  of  a  young  digger,  on  this  point, 
excosable.) 

Mr.  Watts  appears  to  derive  peculiar  pleasure  in 
calling  me  a  ^^  youngster  J"  I  hope  my  follies  will 
cease  with  my  youth,  and  wisdom  increase  with  my 
years,  that  in  my  old  age  I  may  not  propagate  base- 
less and  visionary  theories  unworthy  even  the  young 
and  inexperienceo.  But,  I  have  learned  even  in  my 
youth  not  to  form  opinions  hastily  and  without  due 
reflection,  and  especially  not  to  publish  illy  matured 
theories  to  the  world.  This  Mr.  Watts  has  yet  to 
learn.  I  have  learned  also,  that  when  my  opinions 
are  published,  they  are  common  property,  and  to 
bear  with  good  nature  all  comments,  whetJ^er  favor- 
able or  otherwise:  this  Mr.  Watts  has  to  learn  in 
his  old  age* 

Mr,  Watts  concludes  by  saying  that  he  will 
"  leave  me  tciih  the  potato  rot."  I  am  willing  to  be 
left  in  the  contemplation  of  this  terrible  disease,  its 
cause  and  its  consequences  to  the  hun\fin  iamily ; 
bat  I  amisorry  lo  leave  Mr.  Watts  cultivating  weeds 
Bind  grass,  in  the  vain  hope  of  raising  pears,  forgetting 
that  '^  what  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.'' 

AaBlOTTLTURAL    BDUOATION. 


At  no  period  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
Agricultural  Education  absorbed  so  large  a  share  of 
attention  as  at  the  present  time ;  the  press  throughout 
its  entire  extent  teeming  with  articles  in  reference  to 
it.  This  bespeaks  the  approach  of  a  more  enlight- 
ened epoch  to  the  Agriculturist ;  and  when  the  in- 
stitutions anticipated  shall  be  established,  we  may 
confidently  expect,  that  the  community  of  Farmers 
will  be  elevated  to  tliat  exalted  position,  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  the  nobleness  of  their  vocation* 

That  Agricultural  Colleges  will  be  founded  at  no 
distant  day,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  —  many 
circumstances  inducing  the  belief.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  subject  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  but 
no  efficient  aid  neod  be  anticipated  from  that  quarter. 
The  objection  that  will  be  urged  by  the  members  of 
Congress,  to  an  appropriation  of  Government  funds 
for  Agricultural  fklucation,  will  be  the  great  dearth 
in  the  Public  Treasury,  occasioned  by  Uie  effectual 
drainage  resulting  from  a  protracted  session,  exorbi- 
tant mileage,  foreign  war,  &ic.,  &&e.  Thus,  while 
they  are  lioerally  helping  themselves,  and  annually 
expending  large  amounts  in  superfluous  military 
preparaiion^and  in  sustaining  an  expensive  institu- 
tion for  giving  instruction  in  the  horrid  art  of  human 
butchery ;  the  great  interests  of  Agriculture  are 
neglected,  upon  the  condition  of  which  depends  that 
of  the  nation.  Farmers  should  look  into  these  mat- 
ters, and  when  the  promotion  of  their  purposes  is 
prevented  by  the  cry  of  government  poverty,  they 
should  inquire  into  the  cause  Of  that  poverty. 

Certainly  no  course  of  Legislation  can  be  more 
judicious,  than  that  which  insures  prosperity  to  that 
class  of  citizens  that  forms  the  reliable  support  of 
our  boasted  institutions.  Republican  France  seems 
to  be  conscious  of  this  fact,  and  in  the  organization 
of  her  twenty  Agricultural  Schools,  she  is  adopting 
the  most  efiectual  means  to  nourish  and  sustain  the 
divine  plant  of  liberty. 

Though  we  do  not  look  w^ith  any  hope  to  the  Con- 
gressional decisions  relative  to  this  matter,  still  an 
agitation  of  the  subject  may  be  productive  of  some 
good.    The  brightest  signs  of  the  times  are  seen  in 


the  Empire  State,  and  her  Chief  Magistrate  has  won 
a  laurel^ that  will  cause  his  name  ever  to  be  embalmed 
in  the  annals  of  Agriculture.  The  honor  is  ascribed 
to  him,  of  being  the  first  individual  in  the  Union, 
who  gave  an  official  recommendation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricultural  College,  and  that  recom- 
mendation is  meeting  with  a  hearty  response  ;  and 
we  are  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  New- York  will 
lead  the  van  in  this  important  system  of  Education. 

The  means  for  obtaining  that  practical  knowledge 
requisite  for  the  Farmer,  is  at  present  very  limited, 
the  common  College  education,  requiring  four  years 
of  classical  study,  being  wholly  inapplicable  to  his 
wants.  Therefore,  institutions  of  a  difibrent  nature 
must  be  organized  ; ,  and  why  the  Public  Treasury, 
that  has  ever  been  accessible  to  the  educational  wants 
of  the  few,  should  be  sealed  against  the  necessities 
of  the  many,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment.  But 
while  we  would  censure  Legislators,  we  would  not 
permit  the  Fanners  to  escape  unnoticed,  who  if  any- 
thing, have  been  more  in  fault,  for  not  demanding 
their  rights — which,  instead  of  doing,  they  have 
denied  me  very  existence  of,  by  condemning  Agricul- 
tural Education.  But  thanks,  that  '^a  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream,"  and  that  that 
semi-civilized  notion,  long  cherished,  is  fast  becom- 
ing obsolete.  And  we  express  it  as  our  firm  convic- 
tion, that  the  time  will  arrive  when  an  illiterate  tiller  of 
the  soil  will  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 

What  a  mistaken  idea",  that  ignorance  and  Agri- 
culture are  fit  companions !  As  reasonably  might  we 
assert  that  the  rising  of  the  sun  would  rivet  the 
clouds  of  darkness  to  the  earth.  Ther©  is  no  vccr- 
tion  to  which  science  more  effectually  lends  its  aid, 
and  no  one  should  be  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  than  he  whose  daily  employment 
brizigs  him  into  communion  with  her.  The  Fanner, 
then,  should  become  thoroughly  educated,  that  he 
may  understand  the  delicate  operations  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  so  as  to  be  able  to  render  that  timely 
and  efficient  assistance  that  will  insure  a  perfect  de- 
velopment of  every  part,  and  that  he  maybe  qualified 
te  enjoy  the  beauties  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
For  the  enlightened  mind  is  at  home  in  tlie  field,  and 
every  object  that  meets  the  sight  awakens  a  train  of 
thought  of  transcendent  sublimity.  Whether  the 
minute  insect,  the  delicate  blade  of  grass  or  the  ex- 
panded wild  flower  blushing  in  the  simplicity  of  un- 
aflTected  nature,  attracts  his  notice,  he  perceives  on 
each  the  impress  of  Deity,  blending  together  most 
beautifully  iJie  functions  of  every  part,  for  the  con- 
summation of  the  object  to  be  attained. 

Then,  in  view  of  the  two-fold  desirable  result  pro- 
duced by  an  Agricultural  Education,  and  the  admitted 
point,  that  the  advance  and  elevation  of  this  noble 
art  is  dependent  upon  such  education,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  all  Agricultural  Journals  to  lend  their  power- 
ful influence  towards  strengthening  the  feeling  now 
striving  for  the  ascendancy.  Gennantotm,  Pa.,  IS49. 


-%^\^\^k^^^%^\^^^ 


Wood-Houses. — There  is  no  convenience  attached 
to  a  farm  establishment  of  more  importance  than  the 
wood-house.  It  need  not  be  an  expensive  structure, 
although  both  convenience  and  economy  require  that 
its  size,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  should 
be^adapted  to  the  size  and  circumstances  of  the  family. 
As  a  general  thing,  it  should  be  a  wood-house  and 
nothing  lessnor  more.  No  tools  or  farming  imple- 
ments should  be  housed  there,  for  these  require  a 
separate  place. 
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SALT  Aa  A  ICAHDBB. 

Eds.  Gbnbseb  Famckr: — I  fw>me  time  since  received 

a  note  from  Uie  Setretary  of  the  State  Jigricultural 

Society,  B.  P.  Johson,  requesting  my  experience  in 

the  use  of  salt*     With  your  permission,  Messrs. 

Editors,  I  will  reply  through  the  columns  of  your 

valuable  and  widely  circulate  paper,  and  thus  give 

the  farmers  of  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of 

my  experience.    The  following  is  the  note  of  the 

Secretary: 

State  Aa.  Rooms,  Albany,  Aug.  2.  1849. 

Mr,  John  Fork  —  Dear  Sir ; —  I  raw  a  notice  in  a  Rochester 
paper  of  your  aucoeM  in  applying  salt  to  your  wheat.  Will 
you  oblige  me  by  infumung  me  what  is  the  difference  in  the 
crop  prepared  ^ith  salt  and  that  which  was  treated  in  the 
ordmary  way  —  both  as  to  ihe  yiold  per  aero,  and  the 
quality  of  the  grain.  KespectfuHy  yoar«, 

B.  P.  Johnson,  iSec*y  SteUe  Ag.  Society. 

Agriculture  is,  no  doubt,  the  first  and  oldest  art ; 
for  wc  read  that  Adam'g  eldest  son  was  a  tiller  of  the 
ground  ;  and  yet,  thipugh  the  lapse  of  centuries,  how 
slow  has  been  its  improvement.  It  was  not  until 
the  last  half  century  that  it  received  any  mat^ial 
impulse  *by  way  of  advancement.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  man  to  be  a  practical  farmer;  be  should  undS:- 
Btand  something  of  astronomy  and  geology,  and  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  most  essential. 

Perhaps  in  Great  Britain  farming  is  better  under- 
stood than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe;  and  yet  there  it 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  I  know  of  no  nation  more 
worthy  to  be  imitated,  in  many  practical  points  of 
rural  economy;  but,  as  the  climate  of  the  United 
States  is  so  different,  the  same  mode  of  farming  will 
not  answer  both.  Great  Britain  being  an  island, 
(and  no  part  of  it  is  100  miles  from  the  sea,)  let  the 
wind  blow  from  what  point  it  will,  it  is  a  sea  breeze, 
subject  to  sea  fogs,  and  a  continual  moist  atmos- 
phere, which  is  very  fertilizing.  Cattle  in  England 
need  no  salt  as  in  this  country,  and  salt  might  not 
benefit  the  land,  but  salt  judiciously  used  here  is  a  most 
valuable  mineral  manure.  I  have  been  trying  it 
several  years,  and  it  answers  my  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

Salt  as  a  manure  has  several  advantages  over  barn- 
yard manure — for  the  latter  does  not  always  get 
Rufiiciently  rotten  to  kill  noxious  weeds  —  and  we 
often  get  a  better  crop  of  red  root,  Canada  thistles, 
S£c.,  than  is  desirable.  Second,  the  expense  of 
manuring  with  salt  is  not  a  fifth  that  of  barn-yard 
manure,  which  I  calculate  as  follows: 

34  loods  born-yard  manure,  say $0,00 

U  turn,  putting  on  ground,  2  days  each,  at  6s..  .3,00 

1  f  pan  horses  and  2  wagons,  2  days 3,00  b6,00 

1  borrel  salt  per  aero 1,00 

Expense  of  sowing 6ssl,06 

In  this  hot,  dry  climate  the  ground  is  full  of  innu- 
merable quantities  of  visible  and  invisible  insects, 
some  of  which  destroy  the  seed.  These  insects  must 
live  on  something,  and  some,  no  doubt,  subsist  on  the 
nutritious  properties  of  the  soil,  and  the  manure  laid 
thereon,  as  it  is  well  known  that  rich  land  and 
gardens  mostly  abound  with  worms.  Salt  will 
kill  most  of  thesci  which  of  course  puts  a  stop  to 
their  living  on  the  fat  of  the  soil,  and  their  small  dead 
carcasses  will  add  something  towards  enriching  the 
land,  which  with  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  salt 
makes  it  in  good  condition  to  receive  the  seed.  On 
fallow,  or  before  seeding,   I  consider  salt  of  the 


greatest  advantage.  A  small  quantity,  say  one 
Sushei  per  acre,  on  wheat  or  meadow,  sown  in  the 
spring,  before  it  begins  to  vegetate,  will  greatly 
strengthen  both. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  roy  experi- 
ments. The  first  was  on  a  small  patch  of  com 
about  a  foot  uiffh.  I  took  a  little  salt  in  my  finger 
and  thumb  and  dropped  on  each  hill;  before  many 
hours  the  leaves  began  to  flag,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  they  were  all  dead.  I  uiought  I  had  lost  my 
crop  and  took  no  farther  notice.  About  too  weeks 
after  I  was  surprised  to  see  my  corn  up  again,  nearly 
as  high  as  before.  It  was  evident  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  kill  the  seed.  I  also  threw  a 
small  quantity  on  a  white  thorn  fence.  It  killed  the 
leaves,  having  the  appearance  of  a  blast.  They  came 
no  more  out  that  season. 

I  was  not  discouraged  at  my  adventure,  but  know- 
ing the  effect  of  salt  on  the  animal  kingdom,  and  its 
near  approximation  to  the  vegetable,  I  determined  to 
<<  try  again."  Having  a  seven  acre  field  that  had 
received  no  manure  for  four  years,  and  then  only  a 
small  quantity,  1  plowed  it  up  the  latter  part  of  the 
9th  month,  li47,  for  the  next  summer  fallow.  In  the 
5th  month  folleC^ing,  1847, 1  plowed  it  again  after 
which  I  sowed  seven  barrels  of  salt,  being  a  barrel 
per  acre,  in  two  of  which  I  mixed  two  pounds  of 
arsenic  and  sowed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  I 
could  not  perceive  any  advantage  where  the  arsenic 
was  used,  over  the  other  part;  all  appeared  alike. 
My  object  in  using  it  was  to  make  sore  work  in 
destroying  the  insects.  About  two  weekk  afler  I 
dragged  it  both  ways,  and  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
montn  plowed  it  again  —  kept  the  drag  at  work — 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  month  I  plowed  it 
the  fourth  and  last  tiilie,  (includincr  the  last  fall's 
plowing.)  On  the  1st  and  2d  of  the  9th  month  I 
sowed  it  with  Soule  Wheat,  two  bushels  per  acre. 
It  was  a  fine  growing  time;  it  came  up  luxuriantly. 
Most  of  the  blades  were  half  an  inch  broad,  and  it 
w*ould  have  jointed  had  I  not  eaten  it  off  with  four 
horses  and  two  cows  for  three  weeks,  after  which 
I  spread  their  dung. 

This  was  a  novel  mode  of  farming,  and  great 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  neighborhood  to  see 
the  result.  Last  winter  was  very  unfavorable  for 
wheat — severe  frosts  and  rains  with  little  snow;  but 
it  had  good  root-hold,  and  was  well  covered,  which 
preventra  its  being  thrown  out.  The  past  spring' 
was  backward,  yet  it  looked  well  the  early  part  of 
the  6th  month.  None  was  to  be  seen  m  tfaelietgh- 
borhood  to  equal  it.  I  commenced  cutting  it  on  the 
11th  of  the  7th  month.  The  heads  were  of  a  good 
size,  and  the  yield  close  upon  forty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  straw  attracted  particular  notice,  so  beautifully 
bright  and  white;  whether  from  the  effects  of  the  salt 
or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

The  next  experiment  was  as  follows:  In  one 
comer  of  an  eight  acre  field  was  a  complete  swamp, 
of  about  an  acre.  Four  years  ago  I  commenced 
plowing  it  up,  and  although  I  selected  a  dry  time^ 
the  horses  sunk  in  up  to  their  knees.  My  neighbors 
thought  it  was  labor  lost.  I  dug  an  open  ditch  at 
the  low  side  and  made  very  narrow  chanals,  ridged 
and  rounded  them  well  up,  and  furrowed  as  deep  as 
the  ditch  would  allow.  I  tried  tumeps  for  the  first 
crop,  but  from  the  insects  and  the  hot  dry  weather 
they  came  to  naught.  Next  year  I  tried  potatoes, 
but  with  no  better  success  —  it  was  too  wet.  I  tried 
potatoes  again,  and  managed  to  raise  a  few.    Next 
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year  I  sowed  it  with  barley,  and  had  a  fair  crop.  I 
found  this  swamp  improving  every  year.  Last  year 
I  plowed  and  summer  ftiUowed  the  remainder  of  the 
field,  where  had  been  meadow  for  several  years,  la 
the  fall  ('48)  I  sowed  both  the  fallow  and  the  swampy 
piece  with  wheat.  It  was  a  fine  growing  time  and 
all  came  up  well.  The  swampy  part  having  been 
cropped  so  often,  did  not  look  as  thrifty  as  the  fallow. 
I  got  a  very  fair  crop  —  not  less  than  twenty  bushels 
from  the  swampy  acre.  Having  had  a  very  ffood 
crop  from  the  whole  field,  I  concluded  to  put  it  all  in 
wheat  affain.  Preparatory  to  this  I  plowed  it  once 
and  on  the  swampy  acre  I  sowed  about  two  bushels 
of  salt — ^^  none  on  the  fallow.  All  looks  at  this  time 
very  well,  but  the  swampy  piece  looks  stouter  than 
the  other  part — another  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
efiectsof  salt  as  a  manure. 

The  following  anecdotes  will  further  show  the 
utility  of  salt  in  killinff  worms,  grubs,  be.  A  per- 
son at  York,  Engfand,  having  in  one  part  of  his 
garden  vefv  rich  ground  of  about  1 1  square  yards, 
on  which  he  could  never  raise  anything  —  it  was 
sure  to  be  destroyed  by  worms  and  snails.  By  way 
of  ezper^ent  he  sowed  about  three  quarts  of  salt^ 
and  plowed  it  in,  after  which  there  was  no  further 
difficulty;  it  produced  satisfactorily  and  luxuriantly. 

My  wife,  who  is  partial  to  a  flower  garden,  says 
when  she  wished  to  preserve  any  particular  flower 
from  snails,  (which  abound  in  English  gardens,)  she 
would  enrich  it  with  salt.  The  snails  would  come 
to  the  margin  of  the  salt  and  turn  away,  which  she 
discovered  by  the  slimy  path  they  make. 

Further,  if  you  put  a  few  grains  of  salt  on  a  leech 
that  has  been  extracting  blood,  it  will  instantly  vomit 
it  out;  a  great  many  die,  and  those  that  survive  lin- 
ger along,  and  never  appear  to  regain  their  health; 
while  those  that  have  the  blood  squeezed  out  of  them 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  soon  (with  care)  become 
healthy  and  fit  for  use  again.  John  Park.  Gates, 
Monro*i  Co,,  JV.  F.,  1849. 


-^S^^F^^^^^t^^^^ 


A    BIT    OF    PBAOnOAL    TAEOOMa. 


P.  T.  Baakum,  ot  Museum  notoriety,  has  a  country 
seat  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  He  has  given  some  atten- 
tion to  farming  and  gardening,  of  late,  and  was  elected 
President  of  the  Fairfield  Co.  Agricultural  Society. 
We  give  his  experience  in  farming  in  his  own 
words:  • 

SM'mgt  Jg  UlLioe$.^  '<  Ip  the  fall  of  1848,"  said 
he^  <<  my  head  gardener  reported  that  I  had  80  bush- 
els of  potatoes  to  spare.  So^  of  course,  I  directed 
them  sold.  They  brought  67  cents  a  bushel.  But, 
like  most  all  small  farmers,  he  sold  the  largest,  and 
left  us  nothing  but '  small  potatoes'  to  eat  at  home. 
But  the  worst  is  to  come.  In  March,  we  had  not 
even  a  dish  of  small  potatoes.  So  we  bought  more 
than  we  sold,  and  paid  ^1,25  a  bushel  at  that!  My 
experieuce,  therefore,  is,  that  a  farmer  had  better 
ascertain  first  how  much  he  wants  for  his  own  con- 
sumption, before  he  sends  his  produce  to  a  cheap 
market." 

Tn7nming*Fmit  Trees  by  an  Amateur. — ^Another 
of  Mr.  Barnum's  experiments  was  in  the  horticul- 
tural line,  and  was  related  by  him  with  such  inimical 
good  humor,  that  his  large  audience  was  nearly  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  "  Having  been  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Fairfield  County  Agricultural  Society," 
continued  he,  "I  felt  the  importance  of  my  having 
a  little  practical  experience  as  a  farmer.    Having 


reed  a  little  about  pruning,  and  watched  my  gardener 
awhile,  I  armed  myself  with  a  keen  carving  knife 
and  set  to  work  on  my  own  hook.  My  first  essay 
was  upon  a  lot  of  young  cherry  trees.  Half  an  hour, 
and  my  sharp  knife  gave  them  quite  a  symmetrical 
appearance,  and  removed  all  redundant  limbs  and 
sap-absorbing  sprouts  and  suckers;  and  I  prided  my- 
self somewhat  upon  this  first  efibrt  as  a  pruner,  and, 
of  course,  expected  suitable  commendation  from  my 
gardener  for  the  labor  I  had  saved  him.  Judge  my 
astonishment,  then,  as  he  approached  with  a  rueful 
countenance,  and  expression  of  'Well,  sir,  you've 
done  it  now!'  '  Why,  yes,  I  fancy  I  have.  How  do 
you  like  my  work?  said  I.  'Like  it!  ff^hy,  sir, 
vow  have  cut  qjf  all  the  grafts!!^  This  was  a  sad 
blow  to  my  farming  aspirations.  But  as  I  never  des- 
pair, I  shall  continue  to  go  ahead  with  improvements, 
but  shall  be  a  little  cautious  how  I  use  the  pruning 
knife,  until  I  learn  to  know  a  sprout  from  a  graft. 
''  I  hope  the  relation  of  my  experience  as  a  far- 
mer won  t  deter  many  others  from  seeking  the  same 
employment;  for  if  they  are  capable  of  using  the 
pruning  knife  at  all,  I  think  they  are  c(y)able  of 
learning  to  distinguish,  perhaps,  at  less  cost  than  I 
did,  the  useful  from  the  useless,  and  if  they  did  not, 
perhaps  a  little  sprouting,  a  la  mode  our  young  days, 
might  help  to  improve  their  education." 


HuMAJT  PROORKSS.— -Every  individual,  community  and 
nationi  miut  b«  interested  in  the  moral,  political  and  physi- 
cal progreat  of  humanity.  It  is  a  sto^pk  concern,  in  nhirh 
we  all  haye  some  share.  We  have  not,  however,  the  slight- 
est intention  of  giving  our  readers  on  this  Thanksgiving 
morning  a  moral  wan  on  the  law  of  human  progress:  but 
by  way  of  adding  o  net,  not  perbapa  generally  known,  for 
which  the  loversof  long  life  and  the  blessings  thereof  may 
be  thankful,  We  eictract  from  nn  oration  delivered  by  Cha*s. 
Sumner,  Esq..  of  Boston,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Socie- 
ty of  Union  Oollege,  some  time  eince,  the  following  table, 
showing  the  diminatba  of  mortality  in  several  countries  of 
Europe  and  in  the  largest  cities  thereof : 

Dsaths  in  England in  1690,1  in  83 ia  184S,  1  in  47 

FYoDoe in  1775. 1  in  96^.  .  .ia  1848,  J  in  43 

**        Oenmtay .  .......  .in  1788, 1  in  8a in  1848. 1  in  40 

"       Sw«dcn in  1760. 1  in  84 in  1848, 1  in  41 

"       Roman  Stotes ia  1767. 1  In  21)^.  .  .  In  1820, 1  in  28 

London in  1690. 1  in  24 in  1844. 1  in  44 

Paris in  16S0, 1  in  25 in  1820, 1  in  32 

BsrUn in  1756, 1  in  28 in  1824, 1  in  84 

^       Vltnna .In  1660, 1  in  20 in  1829, 1  in  26 

**       Boms. in  1770. 1  in  21 in  1828. 1  in  81 

•*       Geneva in  IMO,  1  in  18 in  1821, 1  in  40 

Although  we  have  no  statistics  like  the  above  in  relation 
to  our  own  country,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  we  should  com- 
pare ihvorably  with  any  European  nation,  as  we  have  not 
been  behind  any,  but  have  rather  led  them,  in  all  that  tends 
to  the  advancement  and  progress  of  a  great  people  —  in  all 
that  elevates  and  ennobles  humanity,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  tends  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  man's  brisf 
sojourn  here.  A-  little  more  attention  to  the  laws  of  health 
—  laws  written  in  the  constitution  of  every  man  —  will  ac- 
complish much  in  the  physical  department  of  human  pro- 
gress. Two-thirds  of  the  sickness  which  afflicts  mankind,  in 
a  thousand  different  forms,  might  be  worded  off  by  proper 
attention  to  vigorous  and  aystemaiic  exercise,  more  plsin 
and  simple  diet,  regular  hours  of  recreation  and  sleep. — Arg, 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  influential  a  paper  as  the 
Albany  Argus  calling  public  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  <<  two-thirds  of  the  sickness  which  afflicts  man- 
kind" may  be  prevented.  The  importance  of  this 
truth  ean  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Evil  habits, 
such  as  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  other  poison- 
ous substances,  fashions  in  matters  of  dress,  wet  feet, 
and  exposure  to  miasmatic  climates,  bring  thousands 
and  millions  of  our  race  to  premature  graves.  The 
time  approaches  when  the  laws  of  healtn  will  be  botli 
studiea  and  obeyed  as  they  deserve. 


SBYMOUa    ft    WORQaS'S   mFSOYBD    BEAFDia    MAOSINS 


As  our  ceuntry  improvee  •nd  our  population  becomes 

,  mrjre  den?e  —  aa  oiir  forests  disappear  before  the 
woodman's  ai:c  and  Ihe  boundless  prairies  become 
eovLTcl  with  ihe  golden   grain — as  our  home  con- 

I  Eiim^.tlon  iiicreaRcs  and  the  nations  of  Europe  look  to 
ui  for  brcaJ,  Reapiho  Hachi.vbb  will  become  abso- 
liilsly  rrrc^Aary  to  secure  our  crops,  especially  in  the 

'  Gr^at  We?t.  Unndrcda  of  nrres  eTcry  season  in 
that  section,  are  either  inaleriatly  injured  or  entirely 
lo^l  for  want  of  the  prc^-r  facilities  for  barvexting. 

'  A  macliinc  thnt  can  do  this  worit  well  will  be  of  the 
greatest  public  benefit,  as  it  wilt  not  only  enable  tlic 

,  farmer  to  secure  his  grain,  at  juat  the  right  lime,  and 
alr<.>  be  a.  great  saving  of  expense,  but  it  will  also 
encblc  him  to  do  by  huraes,  oxen,  or  even  Eleam,  tlial 
which  has  hitherto  been  done  by  a  nioet  severe  des- 
erJption  of  manual  tabor,  rendered  doubly  oppressive 
by  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it  ninst  necessa- 
rily be  porform'^d. 

,  lleuping  Machines  have  been  u^ed  in  England,  to 
some  extent,  since  the  coinmeucemcnt  of  the  present 
century.     The  mildnees  and  moisture  of  tlie  climate, 

I  however,  making  the  ripening  process  slow,  and  the 
h'trvcrt  com];aratively  lengthy,  and  the  clieapness  of 
labor,  obt'iates,  to  some  extent,  the  neeessity  whicii 

'  exi^  in  this  country.  In  IS'Jl  a  Reaping  Machrne 
was  invented  by  JnitEMtAH  Biilbt,  of  Chester 
Couiity.  We  helicve  this  machine  answered  the 
purpose  tolerably  well,  and  «*as  used  to  someextent. 
A  machine  was  invented  and  built  in  this  city  some 

,  ten  or  twelve  years  ngo,  by  a  Mr.  Mooab,  that  was 
desijrncd  ti  cut  the  grain  and  thresh  "it  in  the  field, 
Thf.-e  machiuca   have  bi'en   improved,  and  are  now 

,  manufacluicJ  and  used  at  l!ic  West.  The  Reaping 
Machines  luo^t  generally  u^ed  of  late  ycara,  in 
.Uf  Conni'fi's  Virginia  Re/iprr,  and  Hutaex^s  Rcirvcr, 

■  b'th  of  which  have  been  figured  and  describca  in 
previous  vohtmesof  this  paper.  Messrs.  Set  Jtoim  gi 
MoROAN.  however,  think  their  machino-an  improve- 

'    meiit,  an  I  snperior  to  either.     We  have  not  had  ar 
op;-iinimity  to  witness  it  in  operation,  bnl  those  who 
have   seen   it  work,   prononnco  it  superior  1o 
nt'ier  in  use;  cutting  from  fifteen  Ifi  twenty-five  a 
n  day  in  the  most  perfert  manner,  even  among  wel 

,  and  lodged  wheat  never  choking,  though  the  gra; 
be  ever  so  abimdant,  ami  that  it  leavea  the  grain  i 
a  good  condition  for  binding.  We  shall  make  it  oi 
business  to  see  thia  machine  at  work,  and  ahall  then 


speak  definitely  of  Its  merits;  in  the  m  aatime  n-e  : 

refer  all  interested  to  the  advertisement  t^Mefsr?.  ' 

Sbvmoitr  b  MonoA»,  and  the  ecTttficatCE  accampa-  i 

nying,  in  the  present  number.  < 


OAB£  OF  8T00X.  ( 

EkjiTOKs.or  TUB  F>rmbk:  —  In  aduilion  to  waim 
stables  or  sheds  for  cattle,  such  aa  are  lied  at  ail,  , 
EJiould  be  fastened  securely  by  the  occk  or  bead.— 
Many  a  one  has  lost  a  valuable  cow  by  injuries  re- 
ceived tiy  kMse  stear?,  oxen  or  otlier  eowa  atlaclticg  i 
thcin  in  a  savage  manner,  ivlien  there  was  no  pee«i-  , 
bilityvf  escape.  Horses  too  are  frequently  injured 
by  kicks  by  getting  loose  in  stables;  or  by  standing  - 
too  closely  together.  ( 
Great  cars  should  be  taken  in  fitting  ttp  ttabks  to  [ 
have  the  floor  sound  and  strong;  the  manger  afid  < 
stantious  in  the  tight  places;  and  the  animals  kepi  ■ 
clean  and  dry  by  some  proper  bedding  and  the  fre-  , 
qnent  removal  of  all  droppings.  Warm  stables,  well  1 
ventilated  and  cut  feed  will  enable  one  to  winter  J 
slock  with  the  le^etexpense,  and  in  a  thriving condi-  ' 
tion.  Not  only  should  their  (bod  be  given  to  them  ) 
regularly  and  indue  quanlity,  but  theEr  water  and  fall  j 
should  be  offered  with  equal  uniformity  ai  to  tiniM  j 
and  seasons.  System  and  order  are  indi^iffllabte  to  i 
the  stock  grower  and  dairyman.  The  beat  way  tn  j 
salt  cattle  in  winter  is  to  feed  them  brined  straw  com  ■ 
fodder  or  hay  twice  a  week.  In  this  way  a  little  salt  j 
can  be  kept  constantly  in  the  systems  of  domestic  , 
animals  and  greatly  pronaote  their  health  and  im-  ! 
provement.  Avoid  driving  or  sending  stock  a  great  J 
distance  to  water  in  winter,  Tliey  are  apt  to  soflcr  ■ 
much  from  thirst;  and  to  drink  to  excess  when  they  f 
do  reach  the  spring,  well  or  creek.  ' 
Green  feed  such  as  turnep.",  cerrotf^  pumpkin?,  p"-  i 
tatoea  and  the  hke,  is  extremely  useful  to  mix  with  ^ 
the  dry  forage  of  the  farm  In  winter.  There  is  room  , 
for  great  improvement  in  wintering  and  ftltening  ^ 
sheep,  Bwine  and  neat  cattle.  Jlluch  may  bo  gained  j 
by  providing  suitable  food  the  season  previou*,  ^ 
and  having  it  well  protected  from  frost.  In  addition  ( 
to  this,  warm  pens  and  comfortable  stables  are  indie-  i 
pensable  to   economy   in   savipg   living   flesh  from  ; 

.  waste,  and  making  new  on  the  csrcasses  of  doiDestic  < 

I  animaia.     Oktamo. 
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rr  ABirOLD*S  PATBHT  SASH  LOOK. 


**  Saiom  make  the  mountain" —  our  lives  are  made  up 
of  trifles.  Those  matters  which  afflict  us  the  most 
sorely,  and  give  us  the  greatest  inconvenience  and 
troobie  in  passing  throu^  the  world  are  generally 
but  trifles.  The  flood  may  dome  and  destroy  the 
farmer's  crops;  but  it  is  gone,  and  he  repairs  the 
injury — its  effects  upon  both  temper  and  fortune  are 
soon  forgotten.  The  dripping  of  the  rain  through  a 
decayed  or  broken  shingle,  (which  half  an  hour's  labor 
might  remedy,)  causes  more  annoyance,  more  damage 
to  the  house  and  the  temper  of  its  inmates  than  the 
flood.  A  man  may  lose  half  his  fortune,  and  bear 
it  like  a  philosopher, — but  what  has  philosophy  to 
do  with  hammering  one's  fingers  or  breaking  a  light 
or  two  of  glass  in  attempting  to  make  a  rusty  nail 
support  or  fasten  a  window  sash,  or  in  having  a 
favorite  book  spoiled  in  the  same  work. 


The  engraving  given  in  this  article  represents  a 
Window  F(utenery  invented  by  Wm.  E.  Arnold^  of 
this  city,  which  either  fastens  the  window  down,  or 
secures  it  in  any  position.  We  take  the  following  from 
the  New- York  Scientific  American:  <'0f  all  the 
various  kinds  of  fasteners  now  in  use,  some  of  which 
are  exceedingly  ingenious,  we  know  of  none  which 
recommends  itself  more  thoroughly  by  its  simplicity 
than  this.  The  Lock  consists  simply  of  a  bolt  of 
iron  or  brass  B  Sr  C  with  a  sheet  iron  box  A,  the  lat- 
ter being  morticed  into  the  sash,  leaving  but  a  small 
part  of  the  bolt  B,  perhaps  three-fourths  of  an  inch, 
projecting,  by  which  it  is  moved.  About  this  lock  or 
fastener,  there  is  no  complicated  machinery,  no  spring 
screws,  and  a  bolt  being  moved  by  its  weight. 


or 


h 


'r 


forms  a  complete  lock  for  the  window.  When  once 
in  the  window  they  will  last  until  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed  wears  out.  The  great  fault 
with  many  other  fasteners,  is  their  liability  to  get  out 
of  order.  Not  so  with  the  one  represented  above,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  machinery  to  re- 
quire fixing  or  sprinffs  to  be  renewed.  Those  who 
know  any  Uiing  of  tne  perplexity  of  a  bad  fastener, 
will  appreciate  any  invention  which  promises  an 
improvement." 

The  Lock  is  designed  to  be  put  square  through  the 
lefl  hand  style  of  the  upper  and  lower  sash,  about 
half  way  of  its  thickness,  leaving  the  handles  of  the 
bolt  a  little  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
inside  of  the  glass.  To  save  the  trouble  of  morticing 
entirely  through,  bore  with  a  half-inch  auger  bit  until 
the  point  pricks  through,  leaving  about  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  to  mortice,  which  should  be  of  sufficient 
width  and  thickness  to  drive  the  Lock  through  from 
the  inside  and  let  the  bolt  work  free.  A  suitable 
number  of  mortices  should  be  made  in  the  window 
frame  to  receive  the  end  of  the  bolt.  All  but  the 
upper  ones  and  the  lower  one  for  the  lower  sash, 
should  slant  up  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches.  The 
iron  stops  should  all  be  driven  Square  into  the  frame, 
except  the  lower  one  for  the  lower  sash,  which  should 
corrospond  with  the  shape  of  the  end  of  the  bolt  to 
hold  it  down.  We  think  we  can  corroborate  all  that 
is  said  in  the  above  extract  in  favor  of  this  fastener. 
We  know  of  hundreds  in  use  in  this  city,  and  we 
believe  they  give  in  every  case  entire  satisfaction. 


Value  or  Anskalkd  Wirx  for  Fsivces.  —  In  a  convena- 
tion  with  Mr.  Gmnt,  of  fanning-mill  notoriety,  he  remarked 
that  annealed  wire  never  niste.  He  ttated  that  he  bad  now 
a  wire  screen  to  a  cellar  window,  whieh  has  been  very  much 
exposed^  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  for  thirteen  years, 
and  antil  the  chestnut  f^ame  is  <^uite  rotten,  while  the  wire, ' 
although  of  No.  6,  and  never  painted,  is  sound  and  good. — 
He  remarks  the  same  fiict  in  regard  to  wire  used  for  ninning 
mill  seivei^  We  also  have  some  experience  to  the  same  point. 

In  putting  up  some  wire  around  a  poultry  yard,  to  prevent 
the  fowls  m>m  flyins  over  the  pickets,  (which,  by  tha  by, 
were  only  4^  feet  hign,  with  two  wires  above,  and  answored 
a  eood  purpose,)  we  used  bright  wire.  This  rusted  off,  and 
fiuled  entirely  in  one  season.  We  then  used  annemled  wire, 
which  although  much  finer,  is  still  sound  and  good,  oAcr 
three  years'  use. 

Mr.  Grant's  opinion,  corroborated  by  our  own  oxperience, 
is  that  annealed  wire  exposed  to  the-  atmosphere  does  not 
rust,  at  least  not  enough  to  destroy  it,  and  that  it  is  a  bettor 
preventive  than  galvanizing,  or  any  other  process. 

This  important  Mict  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who 
are  inten(]mg  to  build  wire  fence. — American  AgriatlhirUt, 

If  wire  can  easily  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
and  very  long  time  from  all  damage  by  rust,  by  sim- 
ply annealing,  it  will  soon  come  into  general  use  as  a 
fencing  material.  With  read  cedar,  locust  or  stone 
postsy  a  fence  might  be  made  at  once  straight,  beau- 
tiful, lasting  and  economical.  In  many  secttons,  both 
rails  and  boards  are  scarce  and  high,  and  stone  for 
walls  not  to  be  had.  In  such  places,  wire,  perhaps 
with  the  aid  of  a  ditch  and  bank  of  earth,  may  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage.  If  one  desires  to  com- 
bine ornament  with  utility,  he  can  plant  a  row  of 
trees  100  feet  apart  along  the  line  where  the  fence  is 
needed,  attach  the  wire  to  them;  havin'g  a  few  firm 
stakes  between  the  trees  to  give  strength  to  the  fence, 
or  the  trees  may  stand  nearer  to  each  other.  In  most 
parts  cedar  grow  well,  f  nd  a  few  of  their  ever-green 
cone  tops,  interspersed  with  deciduous  trees,  will  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  a  fine  farm.  Even  fruit  trees 
might  serve  as  supports  to  wires  if  desired. 


-«^k^ki^h^h^M'\^%y^ 


ExTRAOROiMART  IiTvxiVTioiv. — A  Mr.  Appold  iias  invented 
a  remarkable  machine,  called  the  "  Centrifugal  Pump,"  for 
draining  marshes,  &c.,  and  a  most  ingenious  afiUir  it  is. — 
You  bave  heard  of  the  turbine-— a  small  box  water- wheel, 
possessing  extraordinary  capabilities  fur  work.  Well,  Mr. 
Appold's  model  contains  shch  a  wheel  made  of  tin,  a  little 
thicker,  but  no  larger  than  a  half-penny.  This  is  fitted  at 
the  bottom  of  a  square  tube  dipping  into  a  small  cistern  con- 
taininff  water,  which  may  represent  a  lake,  dec.  The  little 
wheel,  being  made  to  rotate  with  great  velocity,  throwing 
up  water  ra])idly  into  the  tubes  above  itself,  until  it  over- 
flows in  a  continuous  stream  at  the  top,  and  the  volume  of 
the  stream  is  such  as  to  deliver  eight  gallons  per  minute; 
and,  on  apljing  a  nozzle,  the  stream  is  driven  to  a  distance 
of  twenty  feet.  This,  you  will  say,  is  a  marvelous  effoct 
from  so  apparenetly  insignificant  a  cause,  but  a  wheel,  about 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  exhibited  at  tbe  same  time,  will 
delive  1,800  gallons  per  minute;  it  requires  to  bo  worked  by 
an  engine  of  four  horse  power.  Mr.  Appold  hos  lately  pro- 
posed to  the  Dutch  Government  to  fix  a  similar  wheel  on 
the  Haarlem  Sea,  now  in  progress  of  being  drained  by  forty 
pumps,  driven  by  steam. 

A  centrifugal  pump  of  forty  feet  in  diameter  would  do 
more  work  than  all  the  others  put  together,  and  would 
deliver — so  the  inventor  asserts  — 1,500,000  gallons  \^t  min- 
ute. With  such  power  at  command,  one  would  think  we 
ought  never  more  to  hear  of  ships  foundering  at  sea;  and  the 
emptying  and  reclaiming  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  resolves  itself 
into  a  ^po»BiAA\\\,y»-^Foreign  Jmwnal, 

The  above  "extraordinary  invention"  is  not  so 
extraordinary  as  the  writer  supposes.  If  we  had 
Commissioner  Eubank's  able  work  on  Hydraulics  at 
hand  it  would  probably  inform  us  about  the  tims 
when  the  kind  of  wheel  spoken  of  was  invented  and 
first  used.  We  have  seen  them  in  use  in  Georgia 
and  elsewhere  with  success,  and  did  not  regard  them 
as  showing  any  new  principle  or  fact. 


^_;^_jgy%;~r.,i»^_    __^'^fc    i  _^ 
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OTTLTIVATION    OP    THB    SWBBT   POTATO  IN  N.  Y. 

Thb  foUowirigr  remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Sweet  Potato,  is  given  in  a  letter  from  S.  S.  Riddbr, 
of  Maria  Forge,  Alabama,  to  D.  P.  Johnso.n,  Secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Ag.  Society,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  for  1848: 

"  I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  the  members  of 
your  Society,  my  opinion  about  the  practicability  of 
cnltivating  the  sweet  potato  in  this  State,  and  the 
best  mode  of  cultivating  them.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
your  being  able  to  raise  sweet  potatoes  in  this  climate 
if  properly  managed,  as  I  have  known  them  grow  to 
a  very  large  size  in  Alabama  in  three  months;  and 
you  have  three  months  of  quite  as  warm  weather 
here,  generally,  as  we  have  in  Alabama,  (viz.,)  June, 
July,  and  August.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  statement 
of  my  experience  in  cultivating  the  sweet  potato. 
When  I  went  to  Alabama,  six  years  ago,  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  meth(Ki  that  it  was  best  to  pjirsue, 
and  had  to  depend  on  the  experience  and  in.'^ruction 
of  my  neighbors.  I  pursued  their  plan  until  I  found 
a  better.  The  best  mode  that  1  have  found  is  the 
following;  First  prepare  a  bed  for  laying  down  your 
seed  potatoes  to  province  slips  for  planting,  by  dig- 
ging up  a  bed,  sny  three  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  in 
length,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  potatoes  you  have;  throw  the  earth  out  of  this 
bed  to  tlio  depth  of  one  foot,  and  fill  in  manure  from 
the  horse  Ftable  sufficient  to  make  a  good  hot  bed. 
It  should  bo  raised  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  top  of  the  bed 
thould  be  sand  and  loam.  Place  your  potatoes  in 
rov/s  about  six  inches  apart  across  the  bed,  and  cover 
them  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches;  the  manure 
should  be  kept  moist  to  create  heat,  to  foward  the 
growth  of  the  slips  as  fast  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
the  slips  are  five  or  six  inches  high  tliey  are  ready 
fi^r  planting. 

Your  ground  for  planting  should  be  a  light  soil  of 
sail  I  and  loam,  wtiere  it  can  be  had,  but  good  clay 
will  produce  very  good  potatoes  sometimes.  The 
ground  should  be  plowed  very  deep,  and  thrown  up 
in  ridges  or  hills,  such  as  Irish  potato  bills  afler  they 
have  been  hoed.  The  ground  should  be  ridged  or 
hilled  immediately  before  planting,  bo  as  to  be  moist, 
as  this  is  a  very  important  matter  to  the  growth  of 
the  slips  ^hen  first  planted.  It  ie  best  to  choose  a 
time  for  planting  when  there  is  a  little  rain  and  cloudy 
weather,  but  they  may  be  planted  in  dry  weather  if 
they  are  watered  for  two  or  three  evenings,  and  do 
well.  When  you  draw  slips  from  the  bed  you  should 
place  your  hand  over  the  potato,  to  keep  it  from  coming 
out  of  the  ground,  and  take  hold  of  the  slips  with  the 
other,  catching  them  as  close  to  the  potato  as  possi- 
ble, anH  pull  them  off.  You  can  pull  all  that  have 
full  sized  leaves,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  your  bed 
will  yield  anotlier  crop.  Plant  one  slip  in  a  place: 
if  in  ridges  put  them  about  eight  inches  apart. — 
When  you  get  done  planting  throw  tlie  earth  from 
each  side  of  the  ridge  with  a  plow  or  hoe,  .that  the 
sun  may  warm  the  middle  of  the  ridge.  As  soon  as 
your  vines  get  fully  rooted  and  are  ready  to  com- 
mence running,  throw  the  earth  back,  and  after  the 
vines  begin  to  spread^  hoe  out  all  the  weeds,  and  draw 
the  earth  up  well  around  the  vines,  but  be  careful 
that  there  is  no  earth  allowed  to  go  on  them,  as  they 
will  take  root  wherever  they  are  covered,  and  produce 
a  bunch  of  small,  stringy  potatoes.  I  was  told  to 
cover  a  part  of  the  vines,  and  aflor  following  the 


direction  and  the  cuitom  of  the  country  one  or  two 
years,  I  abandoned  h,  and  I  soon  found  that  I  had  a 
mueh  better  crop.  Ahhoanrh  I  had  not  a»  many  in 
number  as  when  I  had  the  vines  loaded  with  little 
stringy  potatoes,  my  potatoes  in  the  hill  were  all 
large  and  fine,  and  the  aggregate  crop  much  larger." 


^^%^^*«^>^^^r^^%<  - 


AJRSSNIO    FOR    THE    WIRE-WOBM. 


Messrs.  Editors:  —  Arsenic,  although  a  very  dan- 
gerous article,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  might  be 
used  in  destroying  the  wire-worm,  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  wheat.  In  reading  an  English  paper,  I 
observed  a  statement  that  certain  game-keepers  found 
numbers  of  pheasants  and  patridges  dead,  and  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  their  stomachs  were  anal}'zed 
and  found  to  contain  arsenic.  This  they  had  pro- 
cured from  the  seed  wheat  they  had  picked  oitt  of  the 
land,  which  had  been  soaked  in  arsenic  and  water. 
Would  not  such  a  hint  be  useful  to  our  farmers  when 
they  plant  com?  I  should  strongly  recommend  it, 
and  after  planting  is  finished,  sow  broad-cast  a  peck. 
This  would  save  the  crows  the  trouble  of  scratching 
It  up,  which  no  farmer  w^ould  object  to. 

Should  any  one  be  induced  to  mix  arsenic  with 
salt,  which  I  believe  would  completely  clear  the  land 
of  wire-worms,  grubs,  and  all  other  insects,  the  man 
who  sows  it  should  do  so  with  gloves  on,  as  he  might 
suffer  if  he  did  not  take  Uiis  precaution.  The  finger- 
nails show  the  effects  first.  If  it  is  mixed  on  the 
barn  floor,  it  should  be  washed  clean,  fur  if  horses  or 
cattle  should  lick  the  floor  it  might  prove  fatal. — 
The  gloves  and  all  connected  with  tiiis  mixture  it 
would  be  safest  to  bura.  John  Park. — Gatesy  Mth 
monthf  1849. 

Remarks. —  Arsenic  on  land  would  ondoubt* 
edly  prove  destnicti  ve  to  both  birds  and  insects.  But 
we  fear  frightful  accidents  from  carelessness  would 
follow  its  general  use.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
English  farmers  should  use  arsenic,  and  we  opine 
they  feel  no  regret  at  the  death  of  the  patridges  and 
pheasants.  We  have  seen  large  fields  of  wheat 
two-thirds  destroyed  by  the  game.  They  arc  the 
curse  of  the  farmers  in  many  parts. 


Goano. —  Does  guano  aflbrd  a  permanent  improve- 
ment to  the  soil,  or  does  it  act  on  the  first  crop,  and 
then  leave  the  land  as  poor,  or  poorer,  than  it  was 
before?  This  is  a  question  so  often  asked,  we  will 
once  more  answer,  that  this  is  like  all  other  stitnu" 
lantsy  whether  applied  to  man  or  the  soil,  unless  furn- 
ished with  some  other  food,  the  effect  will  not  be 
permanent.  But  give  the  land  a  small  coat  of  marl, 
manure,  or  green  crops,  for  the  guano  to  work  upon, 
and  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  effect  will  bo  not 
only  beneficial  to  the  first  crop,  but  several  succeed- 
ing ones.  None  but  the  genuine  Peruvian  gnano 
can  be  depended  upon.  **  Manufactured  guano,"  in 
many  cases,  is  nearly  worthleps.  The  Maryland 
Farmers,  the  past  year,  have  tried  various  experi- 
ments in  planting  potatoes  with  guano,  and  find  that 
when  it  is  put  on  top  of  the  hill  or  drill,  and  slightly 
covered  with  earth  the  yield  is  much  greater  thai 
when  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 


A  remarkable  specimen  of  Indian  com  is  to  be 
seen  in  Baltimore.  The  stalks  are  about  eleven  feet 
in  height,  and  on  the  four  exhibited  there  are  ISearsi 
large  and  well  filled. 


\ 
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COcaiR-CHlKA    rowLs. 


DOMESTIO  FOWLS.  . 


>  Pbw  reilize  the  iiapartuice  of  the  Domestic  Fowl. 
The  pouIUr  bueioMS  baa  generell;  be?ii  considered 
too  inBignlbcant  to  claim  the  ittentioa  of  the  farmer, 

'  and  hence  tfaia  department  hat  usually  been  con- 
Bigiied  to  the  care  of  the  yoQneer  inembers  of  the 
family.  Yet  no  domeittic  animal  paye  a  better  profit 
on  ite  cam  and  heep  than  the  dunghill  fowl,  when 
its  heep  and  care  are  what  they  ehould  be.  The  im- 
proTcment  of  this  Bpecies  of  birile  Is  beginning  to  ex- 
cite conaiderable  intereal,  particularly  In  the  vicinity 
ol'  Baston,  where  new  notions  and  "  foteC  Conten- 
tiont"  are  hatched  with  the  shorten  poagible  incuba- 
tion. The  late  Convention  at  that  place  of  the  Fowl- 
Brcedere  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  has  brought  out 
some  facts  showing  the  importance  of  the  bueiness. 
The  sales  in  Boston  for  the  year  1848  was  over  a 
million  of  dollars.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  eggs 
for  the  same  year  was  little  short  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  value  of  poultry  in  the  Sute  of  New 
York  in  1840,  as  shown  by  the  agricultural  statistics, 
was  tiBo  miUion  three  Kiindred  oMt  leemty-tiiree  thou- 
aofnd  and  twadytdne  dollari!  which  was  more  than 
the  value  of  the  swine,  and  nearly  five  times  the 
value  of  its  horses  and  mulee. 

The  Boston  papers  represent  this  Convention  ss 
being  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  ever  assem- 
bled in  Mas'sachusetta.  In  the  cnllection,  which  was 
very  large,  we  notice  the  Cochin-Ckinn,  Poland, 
Dorkingt,  Bantame,  Java,  and  Gold  and  Silver 
Pheatantt.  The  Cochin-Chinaii,  figured  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  were  the  most  coveted,  and  prices  were 
given  for  pairs  of  this  de«criptioD  rangiog  from  $B 
to  CIS. 

We  dtpj  the  following  description  of  this  breed 
frum  Bbmbvt'b  book,  tsken  originally  from  a  London 
paper:  "  These  eutraordinary  birds  are  of  gigantic 
size,  and  in  their  proportions  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  family  of  bastards,  to  which,  in  all  probability, 
they  are  proximately  related —  in  fact,  they  have  ' 
■      '  ■*  -     ■■  ■"  --iph  Pnwl/     In  m 


read  acquired  the  m 


le  of  'Ostrich  Fowl.      In  gen- 


eral color  they  are  of  rich  glossy  brown;  tail  black,    , 
I  and  In  the  breast  a  horse-Bho«  marliing  black;  the 
comb   double.      Two   characters   appear  to  be   pe- 
,  culiar  to  them  —  one,  the  arrangement  of  the  fealh-    ' 
erg  on  the  back  of  the  cock's  neck,  which  are  tamed 
vpieardt;  and  the  other,  the  form  of  the  wing,  wbicli 
is  jointed  to  fold  together,  so  that,  on  occasion,  the 
bird   may  double  up  its  posterior  half  and  bring  it    - 
forward  between  the  anterior  half  and  body.     The 
eggs  are  of  a  deep  mabngany  color,  and  of  a  deli- 
cinaa   flavor.     These   birds  are  very  hcaltliy,  (|uite 
attached  to  home,  and  in  every  respect  suitable  to 
the  English  climate." 

The  Poland  Fomla  have  always  been  favorites  of 
ours.     Their  shining  black  color  contrasled  with  their    ' 
clean  white  crest  give  them  a  beautiful  appearance. 
They  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  variety,  and  are 
the  least  inclined  to  set.     They  have  not  improperly     ' 
.been    termed    ^everlasting   laytri.''      \Va   always 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  other  hens  to  batch  Uieir    , 
eggs.     The   following   is   Brhbnt'b  description: — 
"  The  Poland  Fowls,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
were,  according  to  English  authors,  said  to  be  import-    • 
ed  from  Holland,     "n^ir  color  is  a  shiuiug  black, 
with  a  white  top-knot  of  feathers  on  the  heads  of 
both  cock  and  hen.     The  head  is  flat  and  surmounted    ' 
by  a  ScEhy  protuberance,  out  of  which   nprings  the 
crown   of  fealbora  or  top-knot,  white  or  black,  with 
the  fleshy  King  David's  crown,  consisting  of  four  or    ' 
five  spikes.    They  are  not  so  thickly  covered  with     , 
feathers  as  some  other  breeds,  and  still  less  so  with    ^ 
down.    The  true  breed  is  rathA  above  the  miitdliu" 

their  form  is  plump  and  deep,  and  the  legs  of  j 
the  best  sorts  are  not  too  long,  and  most  have  live  < 
;laws.  The  top-knot  of  upright,  white  feathers,  < 
Mjvers  so  much  of  the  head  as  almost  to  bliiu)  tJie  ! 
(yes;  Indeed  some  require  clipping,  or  they  would  • 
>ecame  an  easy  prey  (o  the  hawks.  The  contract  of  ' 
his  perfectly  white  crest  with  the  black  plumage,  is  > 
truly  beautiful;  but  the  top-knot  of  the  cock  diflers  , 
from   his  lien,  hers  being  broad  and  erect  feathera, 

h:1e  his  are  narrow  ana  hanging  down  in  every  di- 


ruction,  bat  they  must  be  perfectly  white  nod  the 
reat  of  the  plumage  perfectly  black;  broken  colore, 
it  JB  said  by  eome,  show  a  crosa  breed."  J.  M.  Star- 
LGT,  of  Le  Roy,  in  this  State,  we  understand,  hae  a 
line  lot  of  this  breed. 

Dr.  Bbsi^ett,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  remarks  in  the 
Boston  Cultivator;  "The  eggs  of  eomo  breeds  are 
twice  as  valuable  as  those  of  others  —  for  instance, 
one  egg  of  the  pure  Cochin  China  Fowl,  of  the  Bay- 
lies' importation,  containa  Dearly  as  much  nutritioua 
matter  as  two  eggs  of  the  Black  Poland  or  Golden 
Pheasant  Fowl,  and  is,  conaequcntly,  much  richer, 
bettor  flavored  and  more  valuable," 

Thit  great  difference  exists  in  the  nutriment  of 
eggs,  is  a  fact  well  known;  but  that  this  results  less 
from  breeds  than  the  way  in  which  fowls  are  kept, 
admits  of  hirdly  a  doubt.  Aa  a  cow  cannot  elabo- 
rate rich  milk  from  a  ^bp  made  of  sawduat  and  wa- 
ter, BO  a  hen  Is  incapable  of  making  a  highly  nutri- 
tious egg  from  clean  buckwheat  bran  alone.  The 
silliest  of  all  ideas  is  that  which  assumes,  that  abtrd 
can  lay  any  quantity  of  good  eggs  without  a  full  sup- 
ply of  organized  nitrogen,  sulpur  and  phosphorus  in 
its  dailv  food,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  ingredients 
demanded  by  nature  to  form  a  perfect  chicken  in  the 
shell.  Supply  abundantly,  the  proper  material  to 
make  a  genuine  and  healthy  bird  in  the  aliment  of 
the  parents,  and  rich  eggs  and  plenty  of  them,  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  There  is  much  point  in 
the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Bennett;  "Chickens 
should  he  fed  on  worms  or  meat-food  if  you  desire 
to  keep  them  healthy,  and  have  them  grow  rap- 
idly; und  the  food  of  fowls  in  general  ahould  be 
greatly  varied,  especially  if  they  are  not  suffered 
to  run  at  large,  which,  however,  should  always  be 
done  whenpracticablq.  The  quality  of  the  soil  makes 
a  great  ditfcrencc  in  Oiestze  of  fowls.  Rich  ground, 
as  it  containa  more  worms  and  a  greater  variety  of 
such  other  articles  as  fowls  feed  upun  than  poor  land, 
is,  consequently,  much  better  adapted  to  their  na- 
ture, and  produce  much  larger  fowls  under  similar 
circumstances." 

Some  time  since  wc  were  at  breskfast  at  the  table  of 
a  gentleman  at  his  res'donce  in  the  poor  piny  woodi 
of  Georgia,  where  limv,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  one 
organized  nitrogen  did  not  abound  for  the  production 
of  any  egga  larger  than  those  of  small  jellt 


UeD'f  eggs  brought  on  the  table  had  the  thinnest  possi- 
ble ahelle,  containing  the  poorest  possible  albumenand    3 
yolk.    A  piff  which  had  lived  four  weeks  and  been    j 
systeniatically  starved   before  killing,   could  not  lie    ; 
more  dejune  and  innocent  of  all  fatness.  i 

A  short  lecture  on  the  domestic  maunfacture  of    ^ 
eggs  and  the  proper  keep  of  fowls,  soon  doubted  ibe 
supply  of  this  article  of  food,  in   that  family.    All    < 
poultry  about  the  premises  now  have  a  plenty  of  pound-    ; 
ed  oyster  shells,  sulphur- water,  ash-hoapa  to  wallav    | 
in  and  keep  off  vermin,  and  animal   food  of  some 
kind.     In  addition  to  the  latter,  cooked  peas  and  oali, 
or  the  same  fed  raw,  are  given  to  the  bir^j  to  be 
transformed  into  the  finest  flesh  of  the  duck,  turkey,    ^ 
or  chicken.     Nothing  is  more   simple  and  direct  in 
its  natural  progress  than  the  vegetable  and  animal 
transition  by  which  even  night  soil  may  be  conver-    , 
tod  into  fat  turkeys,  or  eggs  worth  from  ten  to  fir- 
teen  eenta  a  pound. 


CANADA    TSISTI.BS.  j 

Dbik  Sm:  —  The  Canada  thistle  made  Its  appear-   ' 
ance  among  us  a  few  yeara  since,  and  has  increased    . 
BO  fast  that  some  of  us  are  becoming  alarmed  about   , 
it.    Having  learned  that  it  is  very  common  with 
you,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  and  anbscriber  to  yoar 
paper,  requests   me  to   apply  to   you,   through  the    ■ 
columns  of  your  paper,  for  the  best  mode  of  destroy- 
ing it,  or  different  modes  if  there  are  more  than  one 
gcK>d  one.     I  have  seen  it  in  many  difierent  parts  of   • 
the  country,  and  am  inclined  te  the  opinion  that  it 
was  introduced  into  our  country  by  aheep  brought 
from  the  north.     Would  not  a  large  quantity  of  lime 
put  on  it,  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  plant  and  rootst 
Yours,  kc.,  JoMN  LBaHtH. —  Hcmpfieid,  Lan.  Co.,    , 
Pa.,  JVov.,  J849. 

Rbharrs. — Salt  IB  altogether  better  than  linw  to    , 
destroy   Canada   thistles,    or   any   other  obnoxious 
plants.    Frequent  mowing,  so  that  no  seed  whatever 
is  permitted  to  mature,  is  all  important  to  prevent    M 
this  variety  of  thistles  from  spreading.    Deef  and    .J 
frequent   plowing   has   proved   successful   in  many 
instances.     Any   one   who   has   had  experience  in    ' 
subduing  Canada  thistles,  will  oblige  us  by  giving 
an  account  of  the  process  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.    \i 
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>  JAmAfiT.  9 

I    Ifi  OUT  climate  Jannuy  weather  eeldom  admits  of  the 
1    peifonaance  of  anj  conaiderable  out-door  work  ;  but 
thoso  who  keep  an  eje  to  the  future  will  find  maoy 
[     things   pertaining  to  the  garden   and  orchard,  that 
}    can  Terj  well  be  done  under  e.aj  condition  of  the 
I     weather.     How  often  do  we  hear  people  apologise 
\     for  the  defective  management  of  their  gwdena  by 
?    aayiog,  1  "  had  no  time  to  attend  lo  this  or  that." — 
J     Their  garden  crops,  fruit  trees,  fcc,,  in  their  feeble 
L    and  etunted  growth,  show  a  great  deficiency  in  their 
i     Bupply  of  nutriment ;  but  there  was  no  manure  pre- 
^  'pared  at  leisure  timea,  and  when  the  hurry  came 
there  was  enough  to  do  of  greater  necesEity.     Here 
^    are  treea  and  plants  blown  about  by  the  wind,  going 
I     Eig-zag  to  dcBtructioQ  ;  but  there  are  no  atakea  at 
,     handi,  and  "there  is  no  time  to  attend  to  it."     Imple- 
,    ments  end  fences  are  out  of  repair,  and  no  time  to  put 
them  in  order.    Now,  the  coldest  of  our  winter 
monthi  is  just  the  time  to  think  and  act  upon  theas 
I    matters.    These  are  things  that  people  need  not  be 
toTd  ;  hut  we  find  by  experience  that  a  bint  of  this 
kind  in  season  is  of  great  value. 
'        Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  froitftil  and  flourishing; 
garden  and  orchard,  must  attend  well  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  manures  and  composts.     Yoo  might  as  well 
'  attempt  to  fatten  an  ox  on  rye  straw  as  to  grow  Sue 
fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables,  without  a  regular  and 
^    abundant  supply  of  suitable  manures.     How  many 
I     Drcharda  are  there  all  over  the  country  that  might  be 
doubled,  and  even  quadrupled  in  value,  by  a  dreaaing 
I    of  manure  ;  end  if  it  he  prepared  at  leisure  times,  its 
!     application  will  be  an  easy  matter.     Our  purpose,  at 
'     present,   is  not  to  apeak  of  the  kind  or  quality  of 

>  manure.  We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  "  every- 
I  thinff  but  stones  will  make  mannrc  ;"  and  there  is 
'  much  truth  in  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what 
'  material  there  is  not  in  our  compost  heaps.  For 
'  special  purposes  it  may  be  Decesaaiy  to  observe  some 
'  rules  ;  but  for  general  purposes  of  cultivation,  all 
I     decomposable  materials  may  be   worked  up  into  a 

fertilizing  compound  for  trees  and  plants.  Whatever 
,  mav  be  aaid  by  chemists  about  the  loss  that  manure 
I  undergoea  by  fermentation,  we  Iedow  by  actual  expe- 
rience that  it  is  nniafe  to  apply  unfermented  animal 
t  manure  to  living  growing  planta.  For  the  garden 
[  and  orchard  it  shoukl  be  well  decomposed,  so  that 
'     when  applied  it  might  be  cut  with  a  spade.     The 

>  materials  should  alt  m  collected  and  mixed,  and  fre- 


quentlv  turned  over  during  winter.    If  it 

old  before  using  it  will  he  3l  the  better.    The  farmer 

should  have  a  separate  heap  for  his  garden  and  orchard. 

Then,  besides  the  manure  heap,  they  are  many 
articles  that  will  be  wanted  in  spring  and  summer. 
'Hot-beds,  for  instance,  for  forwaniing  early  vegeta- 
bles ;  framet  for  the  protection  of  tender  or  half- 
hardy  plants  ;  itakei  for  ttees,  dahlias,  and  other 
herbaceous  plants  ;  (reUue>«nd  other  designs  for  the 
support  of  climbing  plants  -^.rattic  boMkett,  labelt, 
^c. — all  these  may  be  made  nqw,  when  nothing  can 
be  done  out  of  doors.  Then  there  are  seeds  to  be 
cleaned  and  prepared,  fruits  to  be  ^taken  care  of,  &ic. 

For  reading  and  reflection,  the*  great  means  of 
acquiring  [hat  taste  and  skill  upon  which  all  Horti- 
cultural progress  depends,  the  winter  a^rds  glorious 
opportuaities  that  every  ona  should  improve  to  the 
utmost.  No  branch  of  science  or  industrial  pursuit 
requires  so  much  reading  —  so  much  study  —  as  that 
of  Horticulture.  There  is  at  this  time  an  excellent 
spirit  abroad  in  relation  to  Horticulture.  Its  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  community  are 
now  very  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  chief 
obstacle  to  its  progress  and  succesaful  practice,  is  the 
\eant  of  knotcUdge.  Farm  culture,  defective  ^ough 
it  be,  is  yet  greatly  superior  as  a  general  thine,  to 
that  of  the  garden.  The  arts  of  graJUng,  bvd&ng, 
layering,  inarchaig,  and  other  means  of  propagating 
trees  and  plants,  that  every  man  who  has  a  garden 
should  be  familiar  with,  are  understood  by  very  few. 
The  seasons  and  modes  of  sowing,  gaUiering  and 
saving  seeds,  planting,  transplanting,  and  pruning, 
are  all  badly  understood,  and  hardly  understood  at  all 
by  a  large  number  of  persons  whose  lives  are  devoted 
to  cultivation.  So  it  is  with  the  preparation  of  man- 
ures, and  the  texture  and  improvement  of  soils. 

Ignorance  on  these  subjects  would  be  excusable  if 
there  were  no  accessible  remedy.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  Books  —  and  good  books  —  treating  fully 
on  all  these  points,  are  cheap  and  abundant ;  and  we 
take  this  occasion  to  suggest  to  those  who  wish  lo 
make  their  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  and  orchards 
profitable  and  creditable, — to  embellish  their  homes 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  Sowers,  aa  all  homes  should 
be,  in  this  country  particularly,  to  spend  a  portion  of 
the  leisure  winter  days  and  nights  in  culling  from  the 
current  publications  of  the  times  such  information  as 
they  may  feel  themselves  in  need  of,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  carried  Into  aotual  and  profitable  practice 
during  the  coming  seaeoo  of  cultivation. 


Addriss  delivered  twfoni  the  Norfolk  Ag;.  Swicly,  od  ihe 
ocotioD  of  ita  Rnt  Annual  Eitiibition  al  Dsdham.  Man., 
Seplambar  6,  1S49.     Dy  Han.  HuaKii-L  P.  Wilder,  of 
B«Ud,  PreiidenI  of  [he  Soeielr. 
The  unusual  early  period  at  which  the  publishers 
find  it  necessary  to  issue  the  present  number,  leaves 
room   at  this   moment   merely  to   thank  the  author 
for  his  kindness  in  sending  us  a  copy  of  this  address. 
It  is  an  elegantly  printed  pamphlet  of  36  pages.  The 
subject  of  Agricultural  and  Hortii^nltural  improve- 
ment are  discussed  with  an  ability  and  elegance  of 
style  rarely  met  with  in  such  productions.     The  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  agriculture — -the  application 
of  science  to  farming — the  importance  and  quality  of 
manures — the  arts  of  cultivation — and  agricultural 
education  are  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.     The 
author  makes  a  general  survey  of  our  country,  east 
and  west — its  wants  and  capabilities — and  goes  for 
New  England  againat  the  world. 


TBS    UAOITOLUS. 


Amoko  Ihs  vut  Duraber  of  ftmilie*  of  noble  aod 
beautiful  trees  with  which  nature  hss  so  bountifully 
clothed  this  contineot,  the  HafnolJa  holds  a  promi- 
nent rank  and  deserreB  particular  attention.  In  an 
Krnamental  point  of  view,  we  are  inclined  to  place 
thtm  among  die  first. 

BnuwH,  in  hia  "  Trees  of  America,"  says  Inily 
that  "the  gentis  Mag'nolia  embraces  the  most  admi- 
rable productions  of  the  vegetable  world."  LonnaN, 
in  his  Arboretum,  daseribes  eight  American  spacies 
and  three  from  China  and  Japan  ; 

1.  GatRoiriiDKA,  or  large  flowered  ; 

I.  Glidci,  or  glaucous  leaved  ; 

3.  Tripetbla,  or  three  petalled,  or  nmbreUa ; 

4.  M«cR0PHTiiL*,  or  Ions  leaved  ; 
fi.  AcuuiDATA,  or  pointed  leaved  ; 

6.  CoRDATA,  or  heart  leaved ; 

7.  AuBicuLATA,  or  auricled  leaved ; 

8.  PiRAHiDATA,  Or  pyramidal  headed  ; 

9.  CoKSPicDA,  (VuLAH,  of  tfao  Chinese,)  or  con- 
spicuous flowered ; 

10.  PuapcKBA,  or  purple  flowered,  [Jspan  ;) 

II,  PuHPDHBA  oRAciLis,  Or  slcndor  growing,  pur- 
le  flowered,  (Japan;)    besides   many 


produced  byhybi._ 

Tha  Magnolias  and  oar  magnificent  Rhododen- 
drons, or  "  Mounlsin  Laurel,"  are  among  the  rarest 
and  most  highly  prized  ornaments  of  the  parks  and 
pleasure  grotindB  of  Europe.  No  pains  or  eipense 
IS  xpered  to  give  them  the  soil,  situation,  and  culture 
that  will  induce  them  to  flourish,  while  here,  at  home, 
tht>y  arc  scarcely  to  bo  seen.  How  rare  it  is  to  see 
ipecimen  of  a  Magnolia  !  and  yet  it  seems  to 


:( 


■\ 


us  that  every  man  who  can  plant  half  a  .    . 

should  desire  at  least  one.  Next  to  the  eveigifMi  i 
trees,  such  as  the  firs  and  cedars,  we  have  a  particu-  ! 
lar  love  for  the  Magnolia ;  and  we  hops  to  are  tlie  < 
time  when  our  country  people,  who  are  now  plm 
the  Horse  Chestnut,  Mountain  Aah,  Maple,  be,  br  - 
sixes,  twelves,  twenties,  and  even  hundreds,  will  ' 
remember  that  nature  hss  kindly  g\v»a  them  utberi.  . 
with  which  to  give  variety  and  beauty  to  their  bona  ; 
scenery.  There  are  at  the  present  moment  a  vwt  , 
number  of  trees  planted  around  and  in  our  cities  tni  | 
villages,  and  through  the  whole  country ;  and  if  the  r 
selection  of  trees  were  made  with  more  tisie  tsi 
judgment,  how  much  greater  would  be  the  improve'  ; 
mentj  how  much  more  Interesting  these  little  plsnti-  < 
tions  In  the  streets  and  door-yards  would  bi^  n^'^'f  :. 
to  tlieir  possessors,  but  the  public  at  lave  !  IfamsQ  ^ 
but  plants  trees  of  any  sort,  we  are  iodi  to  find  halt  , 
with  him ;  but  we  must  lake  this  occasion  to  eugge«t  ., 
to  those  who  may  be  about  to  plant,  to  introduce  ■  ; 
variety.  The  man  who  has  a  little  town  lot,  ■°^<^"'  ! 
plant  only  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  forest  trees  on  tie  ^^ 
Bide  walk  opposite  his  house,  should  not  plant  •!!  ■, 
So/I  MapUi,  or  all  BuiUmuwxU,  or  ail  Horu  Ckfit-  J 
nul*,  or  ail  of  any  other  tree,  because  his  neighbor  m»y 
have  done  so.  That  litUe  plantation  is  all  thit  be  (i 
and  his  family  can  enjoy  daily  of  "nature's  nw^ 
beautiful  production  ; "  and  why  not  make  it "  '''i™  ,'. 
as  possible  ?  If  we  go  to  the  woods  for  trees,  v"f  jj 
not  get  sn  Hm,  a  TvUp  Irre,  a  Sv/^ar  M-ipl'  »™ '  (' 
Sojl  MapU,  a  LtTxdtn  or  Bampeod,  and  a  an*"'*  < 
insteadolhalf  a  dozen  Maples  or  Bnttonwoods.  Thf?  ; 
may  not  be  quite  so  easily  obtained  or  transplant^  [ 
but  only  a  trifling  addltionl  expense  will  be  ineurrefl.   i 
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It  is  not  in  inan*s  nature  to  be  delighted  with  a 
monotonous  uniformity.  A  neighbor  of  ours  has,  on 
very  small  plantation,  some  sixty  different  sorts  of 
forest  trees.  Another  neighbor,  who  has  recently 
built  himself  a  large,  costly,  and  commodious  house, 
finished  in  the  most  complete  and  convenient  ^nanner 
outside,  and  intending  to  have  a  comfortable  and 
beautiful  home,  sent  a  teamster  to  the  woods  and 
pulled  up  a  number  of  shabby  looking  maples  to  plant 
on  the  side-walk  before  his  door.  The  contrast  is 
insufferable  —  annoying  to  the  most  common  observ- 
ers that  pass  along.  And  this  was  not  economy  ;  for 
most  likely  half  of  these,  maples  will  die  and  will 
have  to  be  replaced,  and  those  that  happen  to  live 
will  not  in  years  give  either  ornament  or  shade  ;  but 
it  was  not  meant  to  be  economy — for  the  man  is  of  a 
liberal  nature,  and  particularly  so  as  regards  things 
that  pertain  to  his  dwelling,  —  it  was  simply  a  want 
of  taste.  What  a  misfortune  that  people  of  tMta 
are  so  apt  to  be  poor  and  the  wealthy  so  void  of  taste! 
But  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  more  at  length  on 
this  subject  now,  and  have  only  touched  upon  it  inci- 
dentally ;  our  purpose  was  to  draw  attention  to  the 
bc'autilul  tribe  of  Magnolias  —  not  to  describe  a  long 
list  of  species  and  varieties,  but  a  few  of  the  more 
desirable  sorts,  adapted  to  our  climate  and  easily 
obtained.     These  are,  the  Acuminata,  Glaivca,  Tri- 

PBTBLA,  MxCROFnTLLA,   CONSPICDA,  PURPUREA,    and 
SaULANOIAlfA. 

These  are  all  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter 
bore  (43^)  without  protection.  The  Acuminata,  or 
Cucumber  tree,  which  is  found  scattered  over  all  the 
western  portion  of  this  State  and  in  most  of  the  West- 
ern States,  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  forest  trees.  It  abounds  on  all 
wooded  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee.  The  finest 
specimens  we  have  ever  seen  are  on  the  timbered 
lands  of  Gen.  Brooks,  in  Canadea,  Allegany  county. 
Many  are  to  be  found  there  full  eighty  feet  high  and 
four  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter,  with  clear  branch- 
less trunks  till  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top.  What 
imposing  objects  they  are !  When  grown  singly  on 
the  lawn  the  branches  are  thrown  out  with  great 
regularity,  forming  beautiful  pyramidal  trees.  On 
young  trees,  and  even  those  of  large  size  if  in  a  vig- 
orous stale  on  a  suitable  soil,  the  foliage  is  large, 
eight  to  ten  inches  long  and  half  that  in  diameter. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  May,  are  of  a  pale 
bluish  color,  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
slightly  odorous.     Propagated  from  seeds  that  ripen. 

Glamca.  This  abounds  particularly  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  moist  and  swampy  ground,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Swamp  Laurel.  It  is  a  low  branch- 
ing tree,  seldom  exceeding  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
height :  the  leaves  are  ^je  or  six  inches  long,  of  a 
bright  bluish  green,  and  remain  fresh  until  a  very 
late  period  in  the  fall.  The  flowers,  which  appear 
in  May  and  June,  are  white,  odorous,  and  about  three 
inches  in  diameter.  When  in  flower,  this  is  a  beau- 
tiful tree.    Propagated  from  seed. 

TripetelOf  or  Umbrella  Tree.  This  is  a  magnifi- 
cent tree,  abounding  principally  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  It  atteins  the  height  of  30  to  40  feet  with 
iramenso  foliage,  18  inches  long,  and  7  or  8  broad, 
and  white,  sweet  scented  flowers  7  or  8  inches  in 
diameter,  propagated  from  seed. 

MacropkyUay  or  Large  Leaved  Magnolia.  The 
immense  foliage  of  this  tree  gives  it  quite  a  tropical 
appearance.  In  habit  it  resembles  the  Tripetela. 
It  seldom  exceeds  20  to  30  feet  in  height.    There 


was  once  a  fine  little  grove  of  these  in  the  eld  Lin- 
mean  Nurseiy  at  Flushing,  (now  in  the  possession 
of  Messrs.  Wintbr  &l  Co.,)  planted  by  the  late  Wm. 
Prince,  who  did  mqfe  iji  his  day  than  any  man  in 
America  to  disseminate  this  beautiful  genus.  At 
one  time  his  nursery  contained  nearly  every  species 
and  variety  that  were  to  be  obtained.  This  tree  i  s.  fou nd 
scattered  sparcely  over  nearly  all  the  Southern  States. 
Its  largo  foliage,  grayish  bark,  and  gray  silky  or 
velvetty  buds  distinguish  it  from  all  the  others. — 
Flowers  in  June,  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter  and  quite 
fragrant.  This  species  has  always  been  scarce  and 
dear  in  all  the  nurseries  of  both  this  country  and 
Europe.  If  more  attention  be  given  to  collecting 
seeds  it  might  soon  be  easily  enough  obtained. 

Conapicua,  or  Conspicuous  Flowering  ( Yulan  of 
the  Chinese.)  This  is  a  native  of  China,  and  held 
therein  the  highest  rank  as  an  ornamental  tree.  In 
this  COULD  try  it  ranks  as  a  small  tree  or  large  slirub, 
but  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful.  Its  flowers  are 
pure  white  and  appear  in  May,  before  the  leaves,  in 
the  greatest  profusion,  even  on  young  specimens. 
There  are  a  few  fine  examples  in  this  country,  one  of 
the  finest  is  on  the  lawn  of  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  at 
Newburgh,  a  notice  of  which  he  has  given  in  the 
Horticulturist.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  regular  and 
pyramidal;  leaves  5  to  6  inches  long  and  3  to  4 
broad.  Loudon  mentions  one  at  Wormleybury, 
England,  that  in  1835  produced  5000  blossoms.  It 
is  usually  propagated  by  inarching  on  the  acuminata 
or  purpurea — on  the  latter  its  growui  is  much  dwarfed. 

Purpurea,  or  Purple  Flowering.  This  a  small 
tree  or  large  shrub,  seldom  attaining,  here,  6  feet.  It 
has  large,  dark  green  foliage,  and  purple  flowers, 
which  appear,  like  those  of  the  Conspicua,  before  the 
leaven.  It  is  more  easily  multiplied  than  most  of  the 
others^  as  it  is  increased  by  layers.  There  is 
always  a  good  supply  of  it  in  the  nurseries. 

SoulangianOj  or  Soulange^s  Conspicuous  Flower- 
ing Magnolia.  This  is  a  variety  of  the  Canspicua 
or  a  hybrid  between  the  Conspicua  and  Purpurea, 
raised  at  Fromontj  near  Paris,  by  the  late  M.  Lou- 
LANGR  BooiN.  It  resemblos  the  Conspicua  in  all 
respects,  but  diflbrs  in  having  purple  flowers. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  Grandiftoroj  which  is 
certainly  the  most  superb  Evergreen  tree  on  this 
continent,  or  in  the  world,  but  requires  protection  in 
all  the  Northern  States,  and  is  consequently  unsuited 
to  general  planting  as  an  ornamental  tree.  Gentle- 
men who  keep  a  ga  rdener  and  can  afK>rd  to  give  special 
attention  to  tender  trees,  riiould  by  all  me%ns  enrich 
their  grounds  with  at  least  one  specimen.  It  is 
easily  protected  in  winter  by  placing  a  box  or  board 
shed  over  it. 


-^^^^^»^^^^^^^^ 


The  Chrysanthemum  in  China. — ^The  Chrysan- 
themum is  the  Chinese  gardener's  favorite  flower. 
There  is  no  other  with  which  betakes  so  much  pains, 
or  which  he  cultivates  so  well.  His  Camel ias. 
Azaleas,  and  Roses,  are  well  grown  and  well  bloomed, 
but  with  all  these  we  beat  him  in  England;  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  however,  he 
stands  unrivalled.  The  plants  themselves,  seem,  as* 
it  were,  to  meet  him  half  way  and  grow  just  as  he 
pleases;  sometimes  I  met  with  them  trained  in  the 
form  of  animals,  such  as  horses  and  deer,  and  at 
other  times  they  were  made  to  resemble  the  pagodas, 
so  common  in  the  country.  They  are  always  in 
high  health,  and  never  fail  to  bloom  most  profusely 
in  the  autumn  and  winter. — Gard,  Ckron* 


i 


THE    NORTHBBH    SWEETDTa    APPLE. 


Two  years  ago  we  saw  this  beautiful  and  delicious 
sweet  apple,  for  the  first  time,  exhibited  at  the  Pomo- 
logical  Confess  in  New  York,  by  Jonathan  BixTT, 
a  respectable  nurseryman  of  Keesville,  N.  Y.  After 
tasting,  we  at  once  noted  it  as  the  beat  sweet  apple 
we  ha3  yet  seen  at  that  season  of  the  year,  (October.) 
Others  who  then  saw  it,  and  who  were  fully  compe- 
tent to  judge  correctly,  thought  as  highly  of  it  as 
we  did. 

After  our  return  from  New  York  we  were  pre- 
sented with  specimens  of  the  '^Munson  Sweeting" 
from  a  friend  in  Cortland  Co.,  and  it  struck  us  at 
once  as  being  identical  with  the  **  Northern  Golden 
Sweet"  of  Mr.  Batty.  This  season  we  again  saw 
it  in  New  York,  from  Mr.  Batty;  and  our  friend  Mr. 
Jesse  Storrs  of  Marathon,  Cortland  Co.,  sent  us  a 
small  box  of  his  ''Munson  Sweeting,"  which  has 
confirmed  our  opinion  as  to  their  identity. 

Mr.  Batty  says  it  originated  in  the  orchard  of 
Nathan  Lock  wood,  of  St.  George,  Chittenden  Co., 
Vermont,  planted  by  his  father  more  than  sixty  years 
ago.  Mr.  Storrs  says  it  was  brought  into  Cfortland 
Co.  from  Massachusetts,  and  is  probably  known  there 
as  **  Munson  Sweeting."  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Pomological  Congress,  it  was  brought  before  the 
fruit  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Brinkle  of  Philadel- 
phia was  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Chas.  Downiko, 
C.  M.  HovBY,  and  Rodt.  Mannino,  were  members. 
The  committee  were  much  pleased  with  it,  and  sug- 
gested naming  it  "Northern  Sweeting,"  leaving  out 
Golden,  as  there  is  already  an  old  and  well  known 
"  Golden  Sweeting." 

Tliis  class  of  appjps.  called  sweetj  is  much  more 
sought  for  now  than  formerly,  both  for  kitchen  and 
table  uses.  There  is  scarcely  a  family  now  but 
seeks  a  small  supply  of  sweet  apples  for  cooking,  and 
many  persons  prefer  them,  if  good,  for  eating.  We 
have  several  varieties  of  sweet  apples  here,  many  of 
them  as  large  as  small  pumpkins  and  but  little  more 
palatable  —  their  chief  use  is  for  feeding  cattle.  The 
Pound  Sweet  is  of  tolerable  quality,  bakes  well,  and 
makes  good  sauce.  It  is  just  now  in  season,  and 
people  are  glad  to  get  them  at  a  dollar  per  bushel ; 
but  neither  this  nor  any  other  that  we  know  of  in  use 


now,  cultivated  here,  can  properly  be 
called  2l  dessert  sweet  apple.  The  BaUey 
Sweet  is  excellent,  but  its  season  is  after 
the  one  we  now  notice.  A  fine  sweet 
apple,  fit  for  dessert  or  cooking  in  October 
and  November,  is  therefore  a  great  acqai- 
sition,  notwithstanding  the  vast  number 
of  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  Such  is 
the  "Northern  Sweeting."  In  the  New 
England  States  it  will  undoubtedly  suc- 
ceed weU,  as  also  in  New  York  and  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  ffenerally. 
Lovers  of  sweet  apples  will  no  doubt  test 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Size  medium  ;  form  roundish,  slightly 
angular  or  ribbed  ;  stalk  moderately  stout, 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  in  a  pretty  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  segments  long,  in 
a  pretty  deep  and  slightly  plaited  cavity ; 
skin  smooth  and  fair,  of  clear  yellow,  be- 
coming golden  at  maturity,  with  a  red 
cheek  ;  flesh  yellowish,  fine  grained  and 
tender,  abounaing  with  a  rich,  agreeable, 
saccharine  juice  ;  tree  a  vigorous  grower 
and  good  bearer ;  seaspn,  October  and  November, 
aud  may  be  kept,  we  believe,  through  a  considerable 
part  of  the  winter. 


-^i^h^^^^h^k^k^W*- 


THE    OANAKDAIGUA    TEAS. 
CatkaritUf  erroneously,  of  Western  New  Yoik. 


SoBiE  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  this  pear  was  brought 
to  our  notice  bv  HErmY  Fellows,  Esq.,*  of  Penfield, 
who  has  for  a  long  time  brought  it  to  the  Rochester 
market.  At  first  sight,  one  would  suppose  it  to  be 
the  Bartlett,  but  it  is  essentially  different  in  many 
particulars  of  both  tree  and  fruit.  Mr.  Fellows 
has  fine  old  bearing  trees,  planted  in  1812,  being  now 
between  30  and  40  years  old.  He  informed  us  that 
he  obtained  his  trees  or  grafts  fh>m  the  late  Judge 
Atwater  of  Canandaigua,  who  brought  it  there  from 
Connecticut  about  the  year  1806,  or  previous  to  that 
time.  Until  within  a  few  years,  this  fine  pear  seems 
to  have  attracted  very  little  attention  here  ;  but  this 
is  not  at  all  remarkable,  since  it  is  but  a  short  time 
since  the  White  Doyenne  (Virgalieu)  was  uomar- 
ketable^  and  left  to  the  hogs  or  to  rot  under  the  tree ; 
now  they  are  hard  to  be  obtained  at  $3  to  $5  per 
bushel. 

Up  to  this  time  this  pear  has  been  called  by  Mr. 
Fellows  and  others  the  <<  Catharine ;''  but  this  is 
evidently  a  misnomer,  as  thorc  is  an  old  and  well 
known  variety  of  that  name.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  it  was  said  to  be  originally  from  Counecti- 
cut,  we  refrained  from  noticing  it,  expecting  that  it 
might  be  found  cultivated  in  some  other  pl^  under 
another  name  ;  but  so  far  we  have  found  no  trace  of 
it  elsewhere.  Recently  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Poroo- 
iogical  Convention  among  seedling  fruits  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Geneva,  we  believe,  and  the  fruit 
committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  were  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  suggested  that  it  be  called  the  *^  Canan- 
daigua" pear,  it  being  traced  no  farther  than  that 
place,  and  all  the  trees  in  Western  New  York  having 
been  obtained  from  that  vicinity. 

The  history  of  this  fruit  is  the  samo  as  that  of  the 

*  We  ihall  obtain  tram  Mr.  Fcixowi  some  facti  In  Us  own 
exp«ri«noe  with  tbe  culture  of  this  poar.  Ho  and  hia  iooM  u* 
proprlctoTB  of  a  nuncrj  at  Pcnfield,  in  this  eoimty. 
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<<  Swanks  Orange"  or  Onondaga,  and  is  quite  singu- 
lar —  both  are  traced  to  Connecticut,  and  yet  neither 
of  them  are  now  to  be  found  there.  It  may  possibly 
be  that  both  were  seedling  varieties  that  never  had 
more  than  a  local  existence  in  Connecticut,  and  have 
entirely  disappeared  there  now,  and  are  perpetuated 
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OAVAHDAXOVA  PSAR. 

only  by  a  single  graft  being  brouffht  into  this  country 
by  early  settlers  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
th  3  parent  trees.  The  Canandaigua  is  so  much  like 
the  Bartlett,  that  if  its  history  were  not  nearly  as 
ancient,  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  a  seedling  from  it. 
As  the  matter  stands,  this  is  hardly  possible. 

In  size  it  is  usually  medium,  sometimes  large, 
pyriform,  slightly  irregular,  surface  rather  uneven  ; 
sic  in  fair  and  smooth,  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  stalk  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  usually  inserted  some- 
what obliquely ;  calyx  open,  very  slightly  sunk ; 
flesh  white,  fine  grained,  buttery  and  melting ; 
ripening  from  first  to  the  middle  of  September ;  uie 
tree  is  a  vigorous  and  beautiful  grower,  both  on  pear 
and  quince  stock,  and  a  good  bearer  every  year. 

Domestic  Pikb  Apples. — ^The  National  Intelligen- 
cer states,  that  on  Saturday,  in  the  Washington 
Centre  Market,  Mr.  Hewlett,  of  that  city,  gardener 
and  florist,  exhibited  a  number  of  pine  apples  of  his 
own  raising,  from  the  crowns  of  the  foreign  fruit, 
which  w^ere  thrown  into  the  street,  and  picked  up 
there  about  a  year  ago. 

'<In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  is  an  old 
maxim,  and  has  done  mischief — in  winter  prepare 
for  summer,  is  a  new  maxim  for  the  horticulturist, 
and  will  do  good. 


Ma.  Editok: — It  is  not  my  design  to  engage  in  any 
pomol^ical  controversy.  But  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
old  "  Fall  Pippin"  thrust  out  of  any  orchard  to  make 
room  for  any  other  apple;  it  is  an  old  favorite  of 
mine,  one  with  which  I  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted for  more  than  forty  years.  I  have  spent 
many  an  hour  in  rambling  among  a  number  of  large 
trees  in  "  Old  Dutchess,"  selecting  the  best  apples  I 
could  find,  such  (as  an  old  miser  said  with,  his  mon- 
ey) as  would  do  your  eyes  good  to  gaze  upon.  But 
I  know  of  only  two  trees  in  western  New- York  that 
bear  the  same  kind  of  apples,  though  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  apples,  in  almost  every  orchard  in  every  place 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  that  are  called  Fall  Pip- 
pinsf  quite  distinct  from  the  Fall  Pippin;  yet  I  think 
good  judges  might  take  selected  specimens  of  them 
at  a  certain  state  of  maturity  to  be  the  true  Fall 
Pim>in. 

The  true  Fall  Pippin  is  generally  larger,  more 
yellow,  more  tender,  less  acid,  not  quite  as  long  in 
proportion  to  its  size^  but  not  as  good  to  keep.  I 
think  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  keep  them  till 
the  I  St  of  January  than  one  of  the  so  called  Fall  Pippins 
till  the  middle  of  February.  Mr.  Downing  has  a  good 
description  of  the  Fall  Pippin  in  his  work  on  fruits. 

I  intend  to  visit  those  two  trees  this  winter,  though 
some  14  miles  from  this  place,  to  cut  some  Grafts 
from  them  and  will  send  you  a  few,  if  you  wish. 

Where  can  I  find  some  Sea  Kale  seed,  and  Pansy 
seed  from  choice  varieties?  Stbfeosn  Hals. — 
Cli^e^  JVw.  24,  1849. 

Our  correspondent  will  find  no  one,  we  think, 
who  will  dispute  with  him  the  merits  of  the  Fall 
Pij^n.  In  our  opinion  It  has  no  superior  if  an 
equal  of  its  season.  The  kind  referred  to  is  that 
known  through  this  section  as  Holland  Pippin^  (but 
not  the  Holland  Pippin  of  Mr.  Downing,)  a  magnifi- 
cent oblong  apple,  same  texture  and  quality  as  the 
FaU  Pipptn.  It  keeps  till  March,  and  answ^  the 
description  of  the  HliiU  Spanith  Reinettey  described 
by  Mr.  Downing  and  several  European  works.  The 
tree  in  its  growth  £cc.,  is  a  fac  nnale  of  the  Fall 
Pippin. 

Sea  Kale  seods  are  usually  found  at  the  seed 
stores.  Pansy  seed  of  a  choice  variety  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  in  this  country. 


"•N^N^^^^^i*^^^*^- 


AKSWEB  TO  OORRESPONDETS. 


Will  yau  please  name  the  best  2j  sorts  of  Markrt  Apples 
to  be  planted  soUfy  for  proJU^  composed  of  6  Sumnwrf  i  Fall, 
and  10  Wmter  varieties? 

Will  you  also  state  what  varieties  of  Pkars  are  most  and 
which  least  liable  to  blight  with  yout  F.  K.  Puoemx,  £kt- 
aoan,    Wiscon»in» 

Remarks. —  For  profitable  orohard  culture  in  this  region, 
we  would  choose, 

Summer, — Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Straw- 
berry,  American  Summer,  i^weet  Bough,  and  Golden 
Sweeting. 

Fall. — ^Gravenstein,  St.  Lawrence,  FaU  Pippin,  and  Jersey 
Sweeting. 

Wmler, — Rhode  Island  Greening,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
Baldwin,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Roxbury  Russet,  Golden 
Russet,  Pommo  Gris.  Northern  Spy,  Bailey  Sweet,  and 
Tolmon  Swee(. 

The  selections  above  are  made  with  a  view  to  proJUabU 
culture^  taking  into  consideration  the  Yigor  and  productive- 
ness of  the  tree,  size,  appearance,  and  Keeping  qualities  of 
the  fruit.  Our  own  observations  incline  us  to  believe  that 
no  one  variety  of  Pear  is  more  liable  to  the  blight  than 
aaolher. 
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Cables*  Wtpatttnmt 


Wb  had  designed  to  talk  on  various  matters  in  this 
department ;  bat  we  think  the  space  is  occupied  to 
good  advantage  as  it  is.  In  our  next,  and  subsequent 
numbers,  we  shall  present  thoughts  and  facts,  impor- 
tant to  the  health,  comfort  and  happiness  of  our 
fair  readers.  In  this  department  we  snail  also  have 
the  assistance  of  several  female  writers,  whose  ability 
can  but  add  interest  and  value  to  our  paper. 


SALLY  SLY  AHD  JENNY  McKEAN*8   BTTTTEB. 


Job's  wife  was  Sally  Sly — when  a  small  girl  she 
was  sly  —  she  would  not  half  wash  the  milk  pall  and 
sly  it  away  and  let  it  sour.  She  was  sly  at  school 
and  did  not  half  get  her  lessons,  but  would  have  her 
book  in  sight  when  reciting;  but  as  she  grew  older 
she  learned  tliat  to  get  well  married  she  must  appear 
well,  and  so  she  bent  all  her  cunning  to  get  a  super- 
ficial education  in  every  thing,  from  roasting  a  potato 
to  playing  a  piano.  Poor  Joe  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  *'love  has  no  eyes" — so  he  married  her.  But 
soon  after  she  entered  on  housekeeping,  his  eyesight 
came,  and  he  saw  his  fix  that  it  was  ''for  better  or 
for  worse;"  and  he  thought  it  was  all  for  worse. — 
Like  a  true  philosopher.  Tie  concluded  to  endure  what 
he  could  not  avoid  nor  cure,  and  got  along  tolerably 
well  only  when  he  came  to  her  butter —  for  his  moth- 
er was  a  real  butter-maker.  Every  time  he  saw  or 
tasted  of  Sally's  butter  he  felt  the  horrors.  Her 
manner  of  making  batter  was  something  as  follows: 
she  thinks  it  of  no  conpequence  whether  the  milk 
pail  is  sweet  or  sour-— sets  the  milk  in  a  warm  room, 
because  it  is  easier  than  to  go  in  ^e  cellar,  and  if 
some  dirt  should  blow  into  the  pans  she  thinks  every 
man  must  "  eat  a  peck  of  dirt,"  and  no  place  will  it 
slip  down  easier  than  in  butter  —  she  lets  the  cream 
pots  be  open,  and  when  she  churns  forgets  the  poke; 
leaves  the  cream  nearly  at  blood  heat  that  it  may 
comMui^l^*  When  she  takes  it  out  of  the  chum 
she  picks  out  the  bodies  of  all  flies  and  spiders — the 
legs  and  wings  are  so  small  they  can  be  swallowed. 
She  works  out  half  the  buttermilk  and  sets  it  away 
in  a  warm  place  for  use.  Poor  Joe  has  seen  so  much 
butter  of  this  kind  that  he  declares  batter  does  not 
agree  with  his  health,  and  will  not  taste  it.  Yet  his 
wife  wonders  why  he  does  not  try  it,  and  marvels 
why  he  does  not  keep  a  dairy,  and  make  butter  for 
market. 

Jonathan  was  a  young  brother  of  Joe,  and  he  had 
occasion  to  eat  at  iiis  brother's  enough  to  know  why 
he  could  not  eat  butter:  and  he  declared  he  never 
would  marry  without  knowing  what  his  bread  would 
be  battered  with.  Following  the  bent  of  his  fancy, 
he  made  several  attempts  at  matrimony,  and  Julia 
Juniper  almost  caught  him,  for  there  was  always  good 
butter  on  the  table  at  tea,  but  he  was  determin^  to 
know  who  made  it.  On  inquiry,  she  says,  ''  La  me! 
mother  makes  the  butter:  I  take  lessons  on  the 
piano."  ''  Well,"  says  Jonathan,  **  I  want  a  wife  that 
takes  lessons  on  the  chum  —  I  shall  look  further." 
Afler  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  and  just  ready 
to  despair,  he.started  in  pursuit  of  stray  cattle,  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  wandered  across  the  forest  into 
the  corner  of  the  next  town,  and  weary  and  hungry 
called  at  a  decent  looking  house  and  asked  for  some 
refreshments,  which  was  most  cordially  granted,  for 
the  family  were  what  were  called  Scotch-Irish  —  in 
religion,  Presbyterian,  and  in  hospitality  boundless. 


} 


Here  he  found  the  butter  exactly  rights  though 
the  weather  was  hot,  the  butter  kept  its  shape  as 
well  as  beeswax.  He  catechised  tiie  old  lady  about 
her  housewifery — for  the  bread  was  as  right  as  the 
butter.  The  old  lady  said  her  health  was  feeble— 
she  could  do  but  little,  and  Jenny  had  the  whole  man- 
agement. He  made  some  round-about  inquiries  con- 
cerning Jenny,  and  learned  she  was  a  hearty,  black- 
eyed  lass,  of  about  two  and  twenty;  had  never  seen 
a  piano  nor  attended  a  ball  —  but  knew  the  Assem- 
bly's caftchism;  could  sing  Old  Hundred  to  a  charm 
—  spin  flax  and  dam  stockings,  and  was  then  gone  to 
town  with  butter.  He  lingered,  but  she  was  flayed, 
and  when  his  excuses  for  staying  were  all  exhausted 
he  started.  He  conld  not  get  the  good  butter  out  of 
his  mind,  and  how  it  happened  I  know  not,  he  soon 
found  his  way  there  again,  and  the  result  of  his  ad- 
venture was  he  made  a  wife  of  Jenny  McKean.  And 
now  one  lump  of  his  butter  is  worth  more  than  all 
Joe's  would  make  in  a  month.  There's  no  trouble 
in  going  to  market — the  keepers  of  genteel  boarding 
houses  m  the  neighboring  village  send  and  take  it  at 
the  highest  market  price. 

Now  the  main  difierence  in  these  two  women 
arises  from  the  manner  of  training,  though  there  is 
no  difference  in  natural  disposition.  Old  Madam  Sly 
never  looked  on  to  see  that  Sally  done  up  her  work  <I 
right,  but  sufiTered  her  to  sly  off  her  work  as  she  jf 
cfaK>se,  and  though  a  good  housekeeper  herself,  waa  !^ 
altogether  too  indulgent,  and  like  some  other  moth-  \^ 
ers,  thought  more  of  getting  Sally  well  married  than  |j 
of  making  her  fit  for  a  wife  —  while  old  madam  T 
McKean  was  determined  Jenny  should  be  fit  for  any  (' 
man  a  wife,  whether  she  got  married  or  not  Per-  ^a 
haps  there  is  no  more  certain  criterion  by  which  to  ;| 
jaise  of  a  woman's  general  character  for  neatness  \I 
ana  good  house-keeping  than  by  the  quality  of  her  M 
butter.  Find  on  -the  farmer's  table  a  good,  solid,  ^\ 
properly  salted,  well  worked  slice  of  butter,  and  you 
need  not  fear  to  eat  the  pan-cakes  or  hash;  but  if 

{rou  see  a  splash  of  half-worked  butter  —  salt  in 
umps  and  a  sprinkling  of  hair  and  flies'  legs,  you 
may  be  sure»  if  you  board  there  long,  death  will  not 
be  obliged  to  wait  for  you  to  finish  your  peck  of  dirt. 


"BOUSE  ASTD  BOMB" 


What's  a  Houso  7    You  may  bay  it,  or  build  it,  or  ROt; 

It  may  be  a  mansion,  a  cottage,  a  tent; 

It*  fiirniture  costly,  or  humble  aud  mean: 

High  walls  may  surround  it,  or  meadows  of  gieea. 

Tall  servants  in  livery  stand  in  the  hull, 
Or  but  one  little  moioen  may  wait  on  you  all; 
The  tables  may  groon  with  rich  viands  and  rare, 
Or  potatoes  and  bread  be  its  costliest  fara. 

The  inmates  may  glitter  in  purple  and  gold, 
Or  the  raiment  be  homely  and  tattered  and  old; 
'Tis  a  house,  nnt^no  more,  which  vile  money  may  buy: 
It  may  ring  with  a  laugh,  or  but  echo  a  sigh. 

But  a  Home  must  be  warmed  with  the  embers  of  lore: 
Which  none  from  its  hearthstone  may  ever  remove; 
And  be  lighten'd  el  eve  with  a  heat-kindled  smile. 
Which  a  brebst,  though  m  sorrow,  of  woe  may  beguile. 

A  home  must  be  "  Home,"  for  no  words  canexpwM  it,—    v; 
Unless  you  have  known  it.  you  never  can  guess  it; 
'Tis  in  vain  to  describe  what  it  means  to  a  heart 
Which  can  live  out  its  life  on  the  bubbles  of  art. 


if 
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It  mny  be  a  palace,  it  may  be  a  cot, 
It  matters  not  which,  and  it  matters  not  what: 
'Tis  a  dwelling  perfumed  with  the  incense  of  love. 
From  which  to  its  owner  'tis  death  remove. 
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Few  of  the  youth  in  the  country^  we  fear,  appreciate 
or  improve  the  advantages  they  enjoy — particularly 
thoee  afforded  by  the  long  winter  evenings.  The 
youth  in  our  citiesy  at  most  trades^  have  to  labor  ae 
long,  and  longer,  in  the  winter  than  at  any  other 
season.  The  evenings  are  not  their  own,  but  their 
employer's.  In  the  country  the  winter  is  a  season  of 
leisure.  The  fanner's  son  and  daughter  employ  the 
evenings  as  best  suit  their  inclination.  What  an 
opportunity  this  aiS>rds  for  mental  improvement — a 
rare  chance  to  gain  that  knowledge  which  shall 
prepare  them  for  respectability  and  usefulness  in  the 
world.  A  young  man,  by  the  assistance  of  such 
books  as  all  can  procure,  in  three  or  four  winters  can 
lay  up  a  stock  of  knowledge  that  shall  prepare  him 
to  act  well  his  part  as  a  farmer  and  citizen  —  a 
knowledge  that  will  give  him  an  influence  over 
less  intelligent  neighbors,  and  if  rightly  used  will 
advance  the  best  interest  of  the  country,  and  the  good 
of  all. 

It  is  for  every  young  man  and  every  young  woman 
to  decide  whether  this  golden  opportunity  shall  be 
improved — these '  evenings  well  spent;  or,  whether 
they  shall  be  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted  in  idle- 
ness and  frivolity.  We  would  not  detract  from  your 
pleasures  —  far  from  it;  the  pleasures  of  knowledge 
surpass  any  pleasure  afforded  by  the  too  common 
amusement  of  the  voung.  The  fields  of  science  afford 
solid  pleasure — they  furnish  new  sources  of  delight 
at  every  onward  movement — they  aro  strewn  with 
flowers  at  every  step.  The  pleasure  of  science  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  earthly  exception  to  the  words  of 
the  poet^  that, 

*'  Each  pleasure  bath  ita  poison,  too/' 

In  the  pages  of  the  Farmer  we  can  only  hope  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  touth,  and  then  bid  them 
CO  on,  furnishing  them  facilities,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
help  them  search  for  knowledge— ever  holding  up 
the  encouragement  that  iifDUsraT  and  PERSBVERAzrcB 
in  a  right  cause  ensures  success. 

Hints. — When  I  see  a  man  hanging  around  the 
store,  shop  or  taven,  or  loitering  about  home,  because 
he  has  nothing  to  do^  I  am  apt  to  think  he  likes  com- 
pany better  than  work,  and  is  unwilling  to  work  for 
what  he  can  earn,  that  he  promises  to  work  for  more 
persons  at  a  time  than  would  be  best,  and  that  he 
could  find  those  in  his  neighborhood  who  would  be 
glad  to  hire  him  to  work,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
just  demands.  I  am  apt  to  think,  too»  that  he  owes 
for  aome  pig,  bushel  of  com,  a  few  pounds  of  pork, 
house  rent,  or  some  other  necessary,  which  on  quar- 
ter-day will  look  rather  squally.  But  I  am  apt  also 
to  think,  if  he  becomes  punctual  in  paying  these  little 
debts,  faithful  in  his  business,  not  extortionary  in 
his  wages,  punctual  in  all  his  promises,  and  render- 
ing himself  useful  to  his  employers  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  that  he  would  be  apt  to  find  his  business  on 
the  increase,  wa^es  improving,  lest  tawiUering,  a  firm 
demand  for  his  labor,  an  increase  in  his  pocket,  a 
sweeter  nap  at  night,  a  pleasanter  wife,  and  withal  — 
and  what  is  best  of  all — a  clear  conscience. — Boston 
Cultivaior, 

LovB  OF  Fame. — ^The  love  of  fame  not  regulated 
by  principle,  is  more  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety than  the  love  of  money. 


OOUMTHT  OIBZA 


Mrs.  Swishblu,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Visitor^  has 
written  some  very  fine  things.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  her  Letters  to  CamUry  Qirls: — 

^Well,  girls,  I  know  that,  let  others  do  as  they 
will,  you  have  to  work,  for  if  you  do  not,  you  would 
not  be  worthy  the  name  of  country  girls.  The  drawl- 
ing concerns  who  lounge  round  reading  novels,  lisp- 
ing about  the  fashions  and  gentility,  thumping  some 
-poor  hired  piano  until  it  groans  again,  and  putting  on 
airs  to  eatch  husbands,  while  their  mothers  are  toil- 
ing and  boiling  in  the  kitchen  are  not  often  met  in 
the  country.  This  class  of  girls  are  generally  con- 
fined to  cities;  and  you  would  be  surprised  to  know 
how  many  of  them  are  here.  There  are  hundreds  of 
girls  in  every  large  city  who  parade  the  streets  in 
feathers,  flowers,  silks  and  laces,  whose  hands  are 
soft  and  white  as  uselessness  can  make  them,  whose 
mothere  keep  boarders  to  get  a  living  for  their  idle 
daughters.  These  mothers  will  cook,  sweep,  wait  on 
table,  carry  loads  of  marketing,  do  the  most  menial 
drudgery,  toil  late  and  early,  with  very  little  more 
clothinff  than  would  be  allowed  to  a  Southern  slave, 
while  their  hopeful  daughtera  spend  their  mornings 
lounging  in  bed,  reading  some  silly  book,  taking  les- 
sons in  music  and  Frencl^  fixing  finery,  and  the  like. 
The  evenings  are  devoted  to  dressing,  displaying 
their  charms  and  accomplishments  to  the  the  best 
advantage,  for  the  wonoerment  and  admiration  of 
kniffhts  of  the  yardstick,  and  young  aspirants  for 
professional  honors — doctore  without  patients,  law- 
vers  without  clients — who  are  as  brainless  and  soul- 
less as  themselves.  After  awhile  the  piano-pound- 
ing simpleton  captivates  a  tape-meaiy;iring,  law-ex- 
pounding, or  pill-making  simpleton.  The  two  nin- 
nies spend  every  cent  that  can  be  raised  by  hook  or 
by  crook- —get  all  that  can  he  got  on  credit,  in  broad- 
cloth, satin,  flowers,  lace,  carriage,  attendance,  kc., 
hang  their  empty  pockets  on  somebody's  chair,  lay 
their  empty  heads  on  somebody's  pillow,  and  com- 
mence their  empty  life  with  no  other  prospect  than ' 
liviuff  at  somebody's  expense — ^with  no  other  purpose 
than  living  genteelly  and  spiting  their  neighbore. — 
This  is  a  synopsis  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  street 
and  ballroom  belles,  perhape  some  of  whose  shining 
costumes  you  have  envied  from  a  passing  glance. 
Thousands  of  women  in  cities  dress  eleffantly  on  the 
streets,  who  have  not  a  sufllciency  of  wholesome 
food,  a  comforta)|}e  bed,  or  flre  enough  to  warm  their 


rooms. 


■*^^^»^i^^^^^%f»- 


Earlt  RisiNe. — ^Are^ou  poor  ?  you  will  probably 
forever  remain  so^  if  you  habitually  waste  the  preoious 
houre  of  the  morning  in  bed.  Who  will  seek  the 
labor  or  services  of  him  who  sleeps  and  dozes  in  tho 
morning  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock  ?  If  such  a  per- 
son is  poor,  he  must  remainpoor.  ^  He  that  would 
thrive  must  rise  at  five."  The  poor  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  daily  two  or  three  hours  of  the  best  portion  of 
the  day.  Economy  of  time  and  dilligence  in  business, 
are  virtues  peculiarly  appropriate  to  those  who  de- 
pend upon  their  earnings  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Allowing  twelve  working  houre  to  a  day,  he  who 
by  rising  at  eight  instead  of  hve  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, thereby  loses  three  hours  labor  daily,  parts  with 
one  fourth  of  his  means  of  supporting  himself  and 
family:  ten  year's  labor  lost  in  the  course  of  forty 
years! — Boston  CuUivator, 

The  idea  about  the  want  of  time  is  a  mere  phantom. 
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Fatteniho  Anim AI.S. — A  memoir  was  read  to  the  Acad- 
my  of  Scienees  at  Paris,  by  M.  If.  Dumas,  Bouasingault 
and  Payan,  ''  Of  researches  on  the  fattening  of  animals, 
and  on  the  formation  of  milk."  These  philosophers  an- 
nounce their  belief  that  fiitty  matters  are  formed  in  plants 
idono;  that  they  thence  pass,  ready  formed,  into  the  bodies 
of  herbiviri,  entering  the  chyle  duct  by  the  lacteals,  and  so 
passing  into  the  blood;  that  the  first  degree  of  oxidation 
forms  stearine  or  oleac  acid;  a  further  degree  produces  the 
margaric  acid  which  characterizes  fiit;  a  still  further  degree 
the  volatile  fatty  acids  —  in  opposition  to  Liebig,  who  traces 
the  origin  of  fat  to  the  susar  or  starch  of  the  food.  In'confir- 
mation  of  their  views,  they  show .  that  hay  contains  more 
per  cent,  of  oleaginous  matter  than  is  produced  in  the  butter 
from  a  cow  fed  on  this  hay;  and  that  cows  fed  on  potatoes, 
or  other  roots  poor  in  fiit,  produce  much  less  butter.  They 
advance  an  influence,  which  bears  much  on  rural  economy, 
that  a  cow  eliminates  twice  as  much  fat  firom  a  given  quan- 
tity of  food  as  does  an  ox;  and  hence  the  commerce  of  milk 
and  butter  deserves  a  high  degree  of  attention.  Some  rela- 
tive experiments  on  fattening  pigs  bear  out  the  same  general 
principles. — Pol.  Review, 

Subsoil  Plowing. — Ex-Governor  Hill  states  in  the  Visitor , 
that  he  has  found  great  benefit  from  subsoil  plowing  on  the 
"  driest  plains"  near  Concord,  N.  H.  He  states  that  in  a 
field  of  potatoes  on  these  plains,  the  past  season,  he  found 
the  length  of  the  potato  vines  ''sure  index  of  the  depth  of 
the  plowing.''  Wherever  the  ground  was  cheated  of  the 
subsoil  plow,  upon  a  balk,  or  ir^he  field,  the  vines  were  as 
much  shorter,  as  the  soil  was  "tirred  a  less  depth.'*  He 
gives  the  result  of  an  exi>eriment  in  subsoiling  made  several 
years  since.  The  ground  was  plowed  with  a  surfece'plow, 
eight  inches  deep,  and  a  subsoil  plow  run  in  each  furrow 
ei^ht  inches  deep.  He  left  two  strips,  a  yard  wide,  not  sub- 
soiled.  He  had  taken  six  crops  from  the  field — tlirec  of  grass, 
one  of  oats,  one  of  com^-and  the  inferiority  of  each  crop  on 
the  portions  notsubsoiled  was  apparent,  and  could  l^e  seen 
at  the  distance  of  forty  to  fifty  rods.  The  subsoiled  part 
gave  firom  two  to  ^hree  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

Starch  from  Indian  Corn. — ^The  Ohio  Statesman  in- 
forms us  that  large  quantities  of  -starch  are  jnade  from  this 
grain  in  that  State.  An  establishment  near  Columbus  is 
said  to  use  20,000  bushels  of  corn  annually  for  this  purpose. 
No  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  color  of  the  corn,  as  by  the 
improA'ed  modes  of  manufacturing,  as  light-colored  starch  is 
produced  from  the  dark-colored  varieties,  as  from  white. — 
The  quality  of  the  starch  here  made  is  said  to  be  superior, 
commanding  a  higher  price  in  New- York  and  New-Orleans 
than  that  made  firom  wneat.  The  offiil  of  the  grain  is  fo^ d  to 
hogs,  and  at  the  manufactory  alluded  to,  600  to  600  head  ere 
annually  fiittened. 

Potato  Disease  not  cavsbd  bt  Insects— Mr.  Curtis,  a 
distinguished  English  entomologist,  has  just  published  a 
volume  in  reference  to  insects  which  attack  the  potato. — 
Speaking  of  the  malady  which  has  prevailed  so  extensively 
in  potatoes  for  several  years,  he  remarks — "  Amongst  the 
numerous  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  alarming  and  severe  visitation,  insects  have  neen 
frequently  taxed  as  the  destrntive  agents;  out  I  am  convinced 
the  calamity  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  presence."  He 
admits  that  there  are  many  species  of  insects  which  prey 
upon  the  potato  in  its  various  stages;  but  he  thinks  there  is 
no  evidence  that  their  attacks  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  what  is  called  the  potato  disease. — Albany  Cultivator. 

Houses  or  Unburnt  Bricks. — Houses  of  unbumt  bricks 
may  be  made  perfectly  wind  and  water  proof  by  being  cov- 
ered externally  with  a  thin  coat  of  mastic,  which  is  prepared 
by  mixing  very  coarse,  sharp  sand,  or  sifted  road  drift,  with 
dry  White  Lead  and  Lithargee,  beaten  up  with  Linseed  oil, 
and  rendered  sufficiently  soft  to  work  well  with  a  trowel. 
This  plastering  becomes  in  a  short  time,  do  hard  as  to  resist  a 
nail,  and  will  stanfl  for  an  age  without  cracking  or  needing 
repair.  For  inside  plastering,  sharp  sand  and  lime  mortar  is 
sufficient;  papering  the  walls  when  dry. — Boston  Cidtxcator. 

This  is  a  Great  Country. — A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  states  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Omce,  that  part  of  the  United 
States  territory  not  yet  formed  into  States,  will  make /br/y- 
six  States  as  large  as  Pennsylvania;  each  of  which  wiO  con- 
tain ttoerUy-eigfU  mUlioru  qf  acres. 


Hessian  Flt  and  Good  Wheat.—J.  Oglesby,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Cultivator,  states  that  he  had  a  nine  acre  lot, 
firom  which  he  obtained  60  bushels  of  oats,  the  rest  of  the 
crop  being  briars,  sumac,  sassafras,  Canada  thistles,  poke, 
elder,  ana  nearly  all  other  kinds  of  weeds.  When  the 
oats  were  harvested,  the  bushes  were  grubbed,  and  the 
weeds  cut  with  a  scythe.  When  perfectly  dry,  they  were 
burned  in  a  strong  wind,  as  tliey  hiy  over  the  ground.  The 
nine  acres  then  received  700  bushels  of  lime— the  land  was 
well  plowed — and  the  next  year  it  yielded  390  bjishela  of 

§ood  wheat,  untouched  by  the  Hessian  Fly,  the  fire  having 
estroyed  them. 

Ventilating  Bricks. — The  London  Builder  says  there 
has  been  registered  in  the  Patent  Office  a  brick  so  shsped 
that  when  two  are  placed  end  to  end  a  circuhur  space  is  left 
at  the  junction.  This  circular  space  connecting  from  course 
to  course,  a  wall  formed  with  them  is,  to  a  certain  exteot. 
hollow,  and  admits  of  currents  of  air  throngh  it  either  heated 
or  otherwise.  Each  brick  is  nine  inches  square  and  three 
inches  thick,  the  size  of  two  common  bricks* 

We  saw,  the  other  day,  some  nice,  large,  healthy  kwking 
potatoes,  which  were  grown  in  the  center  of  a  heap,  of  hard 
coal  ashes.  The  height  of  the  heap,  to  say  nothing  of  t!ie 
soil,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  seemed  most  an&vorable  to 
production  of  any  kind,  yet  we  have  seldom  seen  finer  pota- 
toes raised  under  the  most  fiivoreble  circumstances.  It  may 
be  thought  that  the  value  of  coal  ashes  in  agriculture  U  yet 
to  be  understood. — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

Cellars  FOR  Manure. — The  claimants  for  thepremiunu 
on  farms,  offered  by  the  Middlesex  (Mas.)  Agrieoltural  So- 
ciety, generally  speak  highly  of  the  advantages  of  keeping 
manure  in  cellars.  R.  Chaffin  states  that  he  considers  one 
load  of  manure  composted  in  the  cellar  under  his  barn,  worth 
three  which  have  b  een  exposed  to  the  action  of  fiost,  rain, 
evaporation,  &c.  His  cellar  is  closed,  excluding  the  froji 
and  rein  altogether.  His  cows  are  kept  in  the  bun,  nights. 
all  the  year;  their  manure  goes  into  the  collar  where  hogi  are 
kept  to  root  over  the  different  materials,  and  mix  them  into 
a  compost. — Albany  Cultivator, 

A  New  Machine. — A  model  of  a  machine  called  JJuBrai 
DuHter,  was  exhibited  at  the  Fairs  held  in  this  city  in  Octo- 
ber, of  which  we  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessmg  the  op- 
eration, and  which  we  deem  worthy  the  attention  of  miilcrB. 
This  machine  will,  in  every  100  barrels  of  flour,  make  4hbl8. 
more  which  escapes  with  the  bran,  by  the  usual  mod^  ot 
grinding.  The  saving  is  thus  easily  calculated,  and  will  be 
found  an  item  of  no  inconsiderable  amount.  The  maehiiirt 
sell  for  |30U  to  $406,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  adopted  by 
every  niiller*  We  understand  that  they  are  aboal  being 
placed  in  some  of  the  mills  near  this  city.  It  can  be  seen  in 
operation  at  the  Turning  establishment  of  Mr.  Stowe,  in 
Uhler's  Alley. — American  Farmer. 

Flax  Culture. — Mr.  J.  Galbraith,  of  Wisconsin,  has 
undertaken  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  flax  into  that  State. 
He  has  been  about  two  years  in  Wisconsin,  and  is  well  versed 
in  the  methods  followed  in  Ireland,  Holland  and  Delgiunt. 
His  first  trial  was  made  at  Musquinago,  with  50  acres,  nuJ 
this  year  he  has  harvested  the  products  of  100  orres.  Tho 
fabric  is  stated  to  be  ouite  equal  to  that  of  Irish  and  Belgian 
flax. — Farmer  4*  Mechanic. 

Important  Discovert. — A  surgeon  of  Gottingen  has  dii- 
covered  a  complete  ahtidote  to.  arsenic.  It  is  peroxyde,  or 
the  red  oxyde  of  iron,  twelve  parts  of  which  neutralize  one 
of  oxydc  of  arsenic.  Experiments  with  this  antidote  have 
been  tried  upon  rabbits  and  other  animals  with  comiiicte 
success.  One  advantage  of  it  is  that  no  injury  can  be  dune 
by  too  large  a  dose.  In  cases  where  too  large  quantities  of 
arsenic  have  been  taken,  it  has  been  found  useful  first  to 
encourage  vomiting. 

Pro  visions  from  America.— During  the  last  twelve 
months  there  were  imported  into  Liverpool  alone  fi^m  th** 
United  States,  26,000  tierces  beef,  37,000  barrels  pork. 
224,000  cwte.  bacon,  15,000  hams,  50,000  barrels  lard.  lOO.lw 
boxes  cheese,  8,600  firkins  butter.  The  value  of  the  above 
is  £1,000,000  sterling. 

Large  Crop  or  Beets. — We  have  received  a  bushel  <>^'"|^ 
and  large  Blood  Beets,  as  a  specimen  of  the  crop  raiscti  by 
Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Insane  Hospital  in  this  town.  Mr.  fur- 
ner  raised  this  season  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  ot 
these  beets  on  fifty-six  rods  of  land. — Maine  Farmer. 

Irish  (Settlement. — ^Rev.  Mr.  Dove,  of  Ireland,  has 
bought  20,000  acres  of  land  in  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  \ ..  an«i 
gone  home  to  bring  the  population  to  settle  on  it. 
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<fbttor'a  Stable. 


WEIhh)hiionsaIaiir(Dl]«cTiben  will  compliin  of  ci(h«r 
ho  conUDU  or  the  appcnnnix  ofihii  number,  alihougb  we 
utve  noLnude  itugDod  u  we  ihiill  nnke  the  lucceeding 
lumber.  We  how  oar  friends  will  trake  an  esmeit  eflbrl  lo 
acTMueaurciiCDlsiian  in  their  rMDectiTo  ueigbborhoodi. 
I  a  club — collect 


Show  lh(>  pnpcr  loyour  brother  ftrmerf 
ttid  fhrH  Mllinp  und  forwnid  with  the 


ScCKE  it  OCR  Offick.:— An  intetligsnt  loobiog,  ind  sppw- 
Mitly  "  well  oH"  fiinner  of  thia  county  eaterM  our  office, 
vvhcn  the  following  dialogne  occnrrsd. 

Farnm — I  wsni  the  DMember  number  of  yourpnper. 

Editor— Voa  will  perceive  (hot  Ihii  ii  the  Uat  number  of 
:he  pieient  yciir— I  luppoie  Tou  willrensw   youi  BUlwcnp- 


-'■  pAper  t  don't  take 
lo  your  ad  van  Oge  to 


farruT—I  merely  caUed  la  got  Hr.- 
the  Farmer  myielC 

EdUoT — Don't  you  think  it  would 
take  the  Fanner,  end  rendiL 

FarairT — I  think  I  can  plow  anj  rail 
neighbors  who  read  the  fanner  and  tt 
Ihin  mm  oftliern. 

Kfiiloy — Suppose  Tcranl  that  yi 
than  anv  of  your  nHghbois— ' 
Bome  good  method  for  doinfl 
don^i  you  comiiiler  it  your  duty  as  n  good  dLizon  and  iteigh- 


suppose  you  hi 


lethin 


ilaltpr  myiotf  IhD 


wilful  pi 


i-oy«  1 


iiider  it  a  duly,  and  I 
e  done  nol  a  little  good  in  this  way. 
m  glad  you  ackowledge  your  duty  in  this  re- 
■>K[:i.  nuiv  if  it  is  your  duty  to  give  the  fen  you  daily  come 
in  coninct  with  the  beneSt  of  your  eiperionce,  and  you  can 
do  ^od  in  this  way.  hon  much  greater  is  the  duty  to  throw 

teaiieri  of  the  Farmer:  and  how  much  greater  will  be  the 
amount  or  good  you  con  do  in  this  way. 

Farmrr — I  never  wrote  a  line  (or  a  paper  in  my  lift,  but  I 
believe  I  will  tako  the  paper  any  way. 

BrfiVo/^Youmustwiilo,  loo,— give  lu  the  facia,  no  matter 
how,  and  wo  will  put  them  in  tbape. 

Farmfr—l  boleive  I'll'try. 

MoxnoK  CoUMTT  Aa.  Societt.— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Monroe  Counly  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the 
Court  Home  in  Rochester  on  the  lllh  of  December.  Pro- 
miumaon  Helrl  crops  were  awarded  as  follows  i  to  Henry 
R.  Moore,  Brigbion,  Gni  premium  on  com  :  Ira  Apthorp, 


Riga,  s 


id..  L.  B.  Langwoithy,  Greece,  first  pi 


E.  K.  Ilobbio,  of  Irondequoit,  was  elected  Presidoni :  N. 
Haywood,  Brighton,  1st  Vice  Piesideni ;  P.  P.  Rool,  Swe- 
den, 3d  Vice  President:  JohnRow,  Riga,  3d  Vice  President; 

Joseph  Alleyn.  Ri'cording  Secretary  ;  James  Vick,  Jr.,  Cor. 

Secrpiary ,  and  John  Rapnljc,  Treasurer  ;  Elisho  llarmon. 

D.  D.  T.  Moore,  and  John  Rapalje,  delegates  to  aiund  the 

annual  meeting  of  Ibo  Sinle  Society  at  Albany. 

An  AgticulmrnJ  Club  hna  been  formed  in  ihelownof  Rusb, 
in  this  county,  of  which  Joseph  Sibley  is  PreaidenL  A  club 
boi  also  been  in  eiislence  some  limein  the  town  of  Webster. 
Thiaii  right.  We  think  lownelubt  essential  ta  the  afliciency 
[)f  Cnlinty  Societies.  Our  plan  is  for  each  County  Bociety 
in  which  there  ore  no  town  clubs,  to  take  means  to  establish 
ihem  in  each  town  auiiliiry  to  the  County  Society,  making 
Ihe  PioiidonI  of  each  on  ti-n^ciS  member  of  the  Counly 
tiCFutiva  Commiitsc.  The  interests  of  town  and  county 
Societies  would  Ihua  become  oao,  as  their  objecla  are  one. 
We  make  this  suggestion  for  the  con^deralion  of  those  wiio 
at*  endeavoring  to  form  or  sustain  agriculttnal  aiaocialiana. 


cE. — Weshallbe  hsppyatoll  umes  luaee  our 
friends  and  stibscrihen  at  our  office.  Wo  keep  files  of  all  the 
AgricuUnral  and  Horticultural  publicat ions  of  this  country, 
sndmany  Europcnn  works.  They  areolwoysreadyfcrtha 
inspectionand  peruaal  of  our  (reinds.  We  hope  Ihose  who 
can  make  it  convenient  will  make  us  a  call,  as  weare  always 
"othome".     We  will  give  anYinforroaiion,  aud  render  any 

in  any  way  in  whioh  we  can  advance  the  cause  in  whicli'we 
are  engaged. 

ENORATLVfis, — The  bcBuiirul  en^vinn  in  our  present 
number  were  most  of  them  designed  and  iJI  eiecuted  by  Mr. 
E.  Baldwin,  ofthiscity.  His  work  will  be  a  better  recom- 
mendation than  any  we  ran  gice.  He  is  prepared  to  eiecute 
drawing  and  angnvingsofimplenronts,  stock,  dec 

Tei  CdlTuhe.— The  New  York  Tribune  has  lateadvicea 
from  the  tea  plantation  of  Mr.  Junius  Smith,  at  (ireeniillo, 
S.  C.  His  plants  are  in  blossom,  and  as  healthy  and  flour- 
ishing as  thoce  of  China  at  the  same  stageof  growth.  Eve- 
ry thing  looks  fovorable,  and  Mr.  Smi^  feels  abundantly 
encouraged.  Be  expects  to  place  Iresh  tea  npon  the  tea- 
tables  of  London  and  Paris  in  20  days  from  his  plantation. 

Mr.  Smith  is  aaangome  man.  We  (ear  he  will  End  that 
labor  is  loo  high  in  Uiis  country  to  compete  with  the  Cbi- 
neeae  any  better  in  pioducuig  tea  than  in  growing  silk.  If 
cotton  was  down  lo  (our  cents  a  ponnd  instead  of  selling  at 

planting  States.  The  freight  on  a  pound  of  tea  from  China 
IS  nol  over  mta  or  iwocenu,  at  nvnt:  and  its  first  cost  is  all 
in  the  cheapest  kind  of  human  labor. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  neatpampbtet  contain- 
ing nn  address  delivered  before  the  Buck's  County  (Pa.,) 
Ag.  Society,  by  J.  S.  Siii'SER,  Eilitorof  the  "  Plough,  the 


X^bl 


1  enlighten  the  goremmenl  in  re- 
le  already  e 


"  At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  Nov. 
6th,  a  paper  was  read  from  U.  Dobkee,  ICsq.,  of  Beau  Sigoor  , 
Gumiey.  It  stated  that  at  the  last  Gurnaey  fruit  show,  a 
Chaumonlel  Pear  of  perfect  shape,  and  of  iho  remarkable 
weight  of  2  lbs.  41  oz.  Engish  welighl,  was  exhibited  by  his 
neiglibor,  Hr.  T.  A.  Cohsi5. 

"  Some  years  ago  Mr.  OoBRKC  transmiltei]  a  Chanmontel 
Pear  to  the  Society,  of  the  weight  of  1  lb.  131  oi.  English 
weight,  being  the  heaviest  whieh  hod  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced m  the  Channel  iilands.    The  pear  produced  by  Mr. 

employed  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  (hiit,  of  which  ihers 
was  in  addition  a  fair  crop  on  the  tree.  Tho  soil  is  a  deep, 
strong,  brown  loam,  which  is  occasionally  manured."— 
Oar£  Ou-on.,  JVoE.  10. 

The  Chaumontol  Pear  of  tha  Channel  islands,  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  are  famous  all  over  Europe.  Under  ordinary 
rultivailDn  a  pound  is  not  an  unusual  weight,  but  Slbs.  41oi.. 
is  certainly  eitraordi nary.  Such  an  instance  as  this  is  uaeful 
as  showing  whai  results  may  be  obtained  with  curtain  varie- 
tiea,  where  stock  soil  and  situation  are  all  favorable.  In  this 
country  the  Chaumonlel  is  an  early  winter  fruit  of  tlie  first 
quality. 

Eumi  fiDRHiTT,  the  Learned  Blacksmith,  and  the  able 
champion  of  Pence,  bos  josl  relumiid  to  the  United  Sutcs 
from  Europe.  A  public  meeting  wascnlled  for  his  reception 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  of  which  the  Mayot  was  chairman. 
On  taking  the  chair  he  gave  a  brief  addrcaa,  from  which  we 
take  IhafDllowina  beautiful  paragraph  : 

"A  few  days  since  I  stood  by  the  manumcnt  which  marks 
the  spot  whore  the  first  enemy  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. As  1  stood  by  that  monument  the  queation  occurred, 
when  will  monnmenls  be  erected  lo  commemoTste  the  vio- 
tories  of  Peace?  And  as  I  looked  around  mc  and  taw  each 
hill-side  covered  with  the  firnils  of  civilization,  each  valley 
filled  with  flacks  and  herds,  each  village  with  the  cultivaturi 
of  llie  earth,  and  each  city  with  ila  amfling  inbabitonts.  I  felt 
that  my  answer  was  received,  and  thai  the  monumDnla  of 
Peace  were  alrsady  eracled." 
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Arnold's  P»teiit  SmIl  Iiock, 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE  of  the  kind  erer  offered  to  the  public, 
by  MTeral  handred  percent  It  if  eztensirely  a«ed— nniver- 
uJly  admired,  and  highly  recommended  wher«Ter  known.  The 
Patentee  rrceircd  at  the  recent  State  Fair  in  SyracoBe,  the  Di- 
ploma of  the  State  Society,  (which  is  the  highest  premium  on  rach 
articles.)  accompanied  by  the  following  commendatin  from  the 
Committee.  ''Arnold's  Patent  Sash  Lock,  an  article  of  great  sim- 
plicity and  extreme  cheapness  of  cost,  and  operating  with  unerring 
certainty.  The  Committee  commend  it  to  all  who  need  the  arti- 
cle, as  the  Ultimathule  of  Sash  Lock  inventions."  The  well 
known  Chairman  of  the  above  Committee.  Lyman  B.  Langworthy, 
Esq.,  ycryjastly  remarked  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
other  Sash  fastener— that  the  principle  of  this  is  the  only  one  that 
is  right.  This  was  the  almost  universal  opinion  expressed  at  the 
Fair.  I  know  of  but  one  exception,  and  that  was  an  individual 
deeply  interested  in  another  article  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Editor  of  the  Rochester  American  was  at  the  Fair,  and  in  notic- 
ing in  his  paper  the  various  aztides  exhibited,  uaci  the  following 
language:— 

<'  VVm.  E.  Arnold  exhibited  his  admirable  Sash  Lock,  which  for 
simplicity  and  utility  has  no  equal  or  rival." 

The  Syracuse  Star,  as  well  as  numerous  other  papers  have  ex- 

{>rc88ed  the  same  s-ntiment.  The  Ontario  Repository,  says:—"  A 
arge  number  of  these  Locks  have  been  attached  to  windows  in 
this  village,  (Canandaigua.)  and  we  hear  but  one  opinion  express- 
ed in  relation  to  them,  and  that  Is  of  unqalifled  approval." 

This  Ixiing  the  prevailing  sentiment  wberevcf  this  Fastner  is 
known,  I  might  fill  scores  of  newspapers  with  teetimonials  in  its 
favor,  but  the  article  itself  Is  its  best  recommendation.  A  Reward 
of  One  Hundred  Dollars  will  be  paid  to  any  Person  who  will  pro- 
duce a  patent  ixindow  fartener  on  any  other  principle,  in  every 
respect  as  good.  It  is  now  lees  than  one  year  sine  j  this  article  was 
fairly  befbre  the  public  i  i  which  time  I  have  sold  at  my  manufiic- 
toiy,  without  the  aid  of  hired  travling  Agents,  several  thousand 
gross,  the  most  of  which  have  ^one  into  use,  and  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  and  these  where  they  were  not  properly  applied,  have 
given  entire  satisfaction. 

I  am  now  making  them  of  various  lengths,  adapted  to  sash  of 
different  siscs,  and  a  much  better  article  than  my  first  sample. 

WM.  E.  ARNOLD.  Patentee, 
and  sole  ManuAicturer,  cor.  of  Main  and 
Alexander  streets.  Rochester. 
P.  S.— A  Baltimore  paper  just  received*  announces  thni  the 
above  Sash  Lock  took  the  first  premium  at  the  recent  State  Fair 
in  Maryland. 

A  New  Book  for  Every  Fanner ! 

SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE,  or  the  EJemects  of  Chemistry, 
Geology.  Botany,  and  Meteorology,  applied  to  practical  Agri- 
culture: by  M.  M.  HoDGERs,  M.  D.,  with  the  approval  and  assis- 
tance of  several  practical  and  sicntiffc  gentlemen.  The  work  is 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  cf  engravings,  and  is  published  in  a 
neat  style,  well  bound,  and  sold  cheap. 

ROTICCS  or  THE  WOBK. 

"The  general  correctness,  brevity,  clearness,  and  multitude  of 
its  prhicTples  applicable  to  practical  agriculture,  that  first  and 
best  of  arts,  commend  the  work  to  the  youth  of  onr  land,  as  well 
as  to  its  older  and  youger  agriculturists.  ^^—Prof.  Chester  Dewey, 
Principal  Roehe$!er  CoUegiate  butihUe. 

''This  is  an  interesting  and  much  needed  volume,  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  taste  of  that  intelligent  portion  of  the  oommu- 
nity  for  whom  it  is  mere  particularly  adapted— making  combined 
a  complete  system  of  agriculture,  easily  understood  and  readily 
defined."- iyr.  Y.  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

''It  appears  to  be  exeediagly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction. It  is  concise  md  plain— neither  too  much  nor  too 
little"- ffon.  Zeidock  Pratt. 

"We  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that  it  is  a  work  of  rare 
merit,  such  an  one  as  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  intel- 
ligent readers.  Every  ag^ouUurisc  who  roads  and  digests  should 
procure  the  work."— •/Ssten'can  Farmer,  Baltimore. 

'*We  commend  the  work  to  the  Farmer,  especially  to  the  young 
flurmer,  as  weU  worthy  of  his  tiiieaiion." -^Bertehire  Culturist. 
PittMficld,  Mast. 

''We  think  the  author  has  ably  preformed  the  dilfleult  task  of 
rendering  science  easv  to  the  practical  farmer."— ATeto  England 
Farmer,  by  S.  W.  Cole 

ERASTUS  D ARROW,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

Comer  Main  and  St.  Paul-streets,  Rochester. 

0(^  For  sale  by  the  Publisher;  also,  at  the  oiDce  of  the  Oeaeseo 
Farmer,  and  by  Booksellers  generally. 

«%  Darrow  has  a  large  stock  of  BOOKS  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
Orders  promptly  answered.  [3-eom-tfJ 
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Every  nan  Us  own  PhysiciaA." 

THE    HOME   DOCTOR. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  a  new  and  valuable  book  for  every  fkinny 
in  the  country,  and  one  that  may  be  consulted  with  perfect 
safety.  As  its  title  page  indicates,  it  is  "  THE  HOME  DOCTOR, 
or  Family  Manual,  giving  the  causes,  symptoms  and  trea«m«ni  of 
Diseases  ;  with  an  account  of  the  system  while  in  health,  and 
rules  for  preserving  that  state.  Appended  to  which  are  recipe 
for  making  various  medicines  and   artielee  of  diet  fbr  the  Kck 

r*?™  «  ^?®  ^**®^®  written  for  general  use  and  daily  practice,  by 
John  B.  Newman.  M    D." 

_;JJfO'  »c«onipanyuig  this  book,  or  separate,  is  "  THE  HERB 
BOOK,  a  book  devoted  exclusively  to  HicRas.  giving  th«dr  names. 
varieties  description,  medical  properties  and  doses,  use,  time  of     , 
gathering,  and  many  other  directions  very  usefUl  for  every  ftmiJy     ' 
to  know,  and  written  expressly  for  Ikmlly  use  "  [ 

The  Herb  Book  is  devoted  solelv  to  PepuUr  Medical  B^teny,  r, 
and  will  famish  on  that  point  all  the  desired  information  vantcd  ]i 
forgeneral  use.  <( 

The  two  books  are  put  up  and  bound  together  and  eontaia  30O 
pages,  price  26  cents,  or  sold  separrte  at  12)^  cents. 

The  symptoms  ef  each  disease  are  carefully  given,  so  that  ona 
kind  may  be  recogniaed  from  another,  to  prevent  praetijdDg  in  the 
dark  ;  also  the  treatttient,  a  sketch'  of  general  phyBiokgy.  and 
rules  for  keeping  in  health,  together  with  observations  on  their 
causes,  means  of  avoiding  deleterious  influencea,  and  sneh  othrr 
"Sf*?  "  *"  deemed  appropriate,  for  both  male  and/emeU. 

The  book  has  been  written  with  great  care,  in  a  plain,  ilnple. 
common-sense  style  easily  to  be  understood  by  every  person,  and 
hy  a  practical  physician  and  thorough  botanist.  We  can  recom- 
mend it  with  entire  confidence,  as  being  a  work  superior  in  all 
respects  lo  any  book  of  the  kind  ever  published,  at  the  price. 

Families  in  the  country,  and  especially  those  living  in  new 
countries  and  unhealthy  climates,  should  not  foil  to  procure  a 
copy  and  have  it  at  aU  times  at  hand,  in  case  of  sickness  sa  Umj 
might  thereby  by  some  simple  remedy  save  an  expendTfl  and  pro- 
tracted doctors  bill.  Whether  well  or  sick,  such  a  book  should  Im 
in  every  house  as  a  safe  and  sure  adviser  in  time  of  need,  the  di- 
rections given  for  persons  in  health  cajsnotbetco  strictly  sUen- 
ded  to  by  all. 

The  price  at  which  the  book  is  sold  Is  so  low  that  tvery  IkmOy 
may  have  a  copy,  and  none  fhould  be  without  it. 

The  book  is  put  up  in  Paper  binding,  and  can  easily  be  aent  by 
mail.    Postage  only  6)i  cents  to  any  pairt  of  the  United  Staten. 

0(7*  Any  person  sending  us  one  dollar  Iqr  mail,  and  psying  pG»-      , 
tage  on  the  letter,  shall  have  fotir  copie«  sent  him  free  ofpostagt.    } 

Send  in  your  orders,  there  is  no  risk  in  sending  money  by 
mail,  it  comes  to  us  daily,  and  the  boolu  always  reach  thtir  des- 
tination. 

OQ^  Four  families  can  club  together  and  send  a  dollar  hill,  tad 
have  four  books  sent  to  one  address. 

WANTED  Agents  in  most  of  the  States  to  sell  this  work,  al- 
most every  family  will  purchase  it  if  carried  to  their  doora.  A 
small  capital  of  fh>m  $20  to  ^  will  be  necessary  for  each  sseat 
Address,  jiesi  paid,  QEO.  W.  FISHER 
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Drain   Tile,  Pipes,  and  Rooling  Tile. 

ENJ.  F.  WHARTENBY.  Manufacturer  of  DRAINING 
TILE,  Drain  Pipe,  Roofing  TUe,  kc„  offers  them  for  sale  at 
his  kUn  at  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  foUowing  prices. 
4  inch  horse-shoe  TUe,  $16  per  1000—3  inch,  $12  60-2  inch.  $10. 
4  inch  Pipes,  $16-3  inch.  $14- 2.  inch.  $10-1K  inch,  $9-1  hich, 
$8.  Roofing  TUe,  $20— 13>tf  tUe  to  the  rod.  Soles  for  the  horse- 
shoe  tUe,  half  the  price  of  tUe;  these  art  not  always  necessary. 
AU  orders  promptiy  supplied.  ni*2tj 

Waterioo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1, 1840.  B.  F.  WHARTENBY. 


Stavr  Cattexa. 

RUOGLE8  NOUBSE  fc  MA 
SON'S  Celebrated  Hay. 
Straw  and  Com-Stalk  Cutter, 
to  which  was  swarded  the 
FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  New 
York  SUte  AgricnltursJ  Fair. 
Buffalo,  on  the  7th.  Sth  and  Mh 
of  September,  1848. 

It  Is  now  generally  conceded 

that  for  cutting  hay,  straw  and 

stalks.,  th(«e  Machises  hariaf 

knives  set  upon  the  oireup^- 

rence  of  a  cylinder,  and  cutting 

against  a  roUer  of  raw  hide,  arr 

the  best  yet  introduced— the  work  is  casUr  and  rapidly  perfbnned 

by  simply  turahog  a  crank,  and  the  machine  is  a  ptffeet  scIf-lM- 

er  without  any  extra  and  complicated  fixture  to  perform  thAt  part 

of  the  work. 

A  foil  supply  of  14  different  rises,  varying  in  price  fh>Bi  $10  to 
$28,  consantly  on  hand  at  the  'Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agpntd- 
tural  Warehouse,"  Irving  Block.  Buffalo  street  Rochester. 

We  have  also  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  six  other  kinds,  wbioo 
make  our   assortment  the  best  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  Ststs- 
09-  Merchants  and  others  wUIplease  give  us  a  caU. 

^^         RAPAUKkBRIOCS^ 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  YARD:  Comprising  the  Oriffin 
History,  and  Description  of  the  Different  Bree<is  of  Dome^tie 
Poultry,  with  Complete  Directions  for  their  Breedfaig,  Crosainf • 
Rearing,  Fattening,  and  Preparation  fbr  Market;  bicTading  ^ 
ciflc  Directions  for  Caponiaing  Fowls,  and  for  the  Trestoient  or 
the  Principal  Diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  Drawn  from 
Authentic  Sources  and  Personal  Observation.  lUnstrated  by  >>* 
merous  Engravings.  By  I^  J.  B  aowRc,  Author  of  the  Sylva  Amff- 
icana.  With  an  Appendix,  embracing  the  Compaiatire  Merits  or 
the  Various  Breeds  of  Fowls,  by  Samvix  Aixnv. 

C.  M.  SAICTON,  Publisher,  ISl  Fulton  ^ 
Price  $1,00.    For  tale  at  thif  Oflee,  and  by  all  the  Booksellers  la 
the  United  Statsa.  [1.2t] 
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f)     rriHCnitiKrlbinuDpTmflutc   Im  to  the  FuTnsri  unparior 
1     KEAPFNO  MACHlAfE,     H«»    rftrry.»nb«n  img»i(dlB 
mmiiiraclurlDgaUrfSniiinbn'if  4c  ;«rmi:c*'j  Rtiftr,,  tber  m 
J'      sonndFnt  Ibsllhe  RHpuroUshtiM;  mnow  munufcclnrlng  !■ 

t'  mKbla>now  bifan  tba  pobUa  In  mi  t  impsttut  polntei^tbs 
V>  ChIIit  or  Slnklo  bllngln  Mottcu  iBOBi  ■  Dficcldeiil  ua  b*  n- 
;.i      imlrKl  bT  ■  load  BLaekimllli,  wUhoBt  L  e  onoc  b«Liig  obllmd  to 

1'  In  dluDalo'.  ud  *U  Ihi  gmlDi  nuu  Is  fa  ID  boi«.    Aoeulr  or- 

1;^  dcTlilmpDrtiDl  Iraa  tbon  vlihliiftaBj'chui  miuishlae  u  vs 

iJ  1>»"  •'l^JtmtMtt.drortb.^l.itSORrUi.  W«l.    Inill 

'  tun  m  Uboal  vunut  <•  giTtn  letfaa  Mm  dw. 

H  TlM  Ifflpnnd  Baiwr  ni  MMtnatad  Bjdir  tfaa  niMiTUai 

n  ou  ronmu  Mr.  0».  F  BuucT,  wto  kn  ben  •nn»d  U. 

1  I«ri  for  in  Id  tb*  buslneu.              UmOUB  1:  HO&OAN 

^J  BmkiKKt,  Dtaembet  81, 1M». 

h  CERTIFIC4X«. 

Mi«n.Sa]PBOBr,Mon(u  IeCii.-Ibmt  kVTHt,  Un  HU<ni  I 
Bnd  OBtofjoor  ImHvTcd  OnlnlUun.  I  lud  hnnerWaHii 
ana  DC  MaC(inil«k-iliB|in»«lVlii.-Uftl«Bai,  I  b»*  bid  «dii- 
•LdRmblakBowladnorthem.    InoCBpulHa,  I  thlnkjann  dtcl- 


DiHWK  Of  lb«  Thl 


dadlj  |nvf«i«bJ«; 
l>tb.(»tdr" 


-infOntof 
'llKkrlnu- 


untiLkluis  pirt  of  m J  hi 


BHenuy  In  doLtie  u  ordlnuj  di:i'i  work— kbau  Bftomumi 
pvUj.  1  UM>d  joar  miKbhia  In  wit  inln  ud  irhtii  than  wit 
iniiMtbabolKim;  hstn  i  Rmad  It  bida(mt  adHiiIan  otit 
Dlhrr  Baixn  In  u/a.  It  btlng  abla  to  flo  thrnncb  dmMi  ui 
mbi.  wuna  bMUi  iMnd.  without  mii  idouhr  diOruii.  »/ ^~;. 


Dlhrr  Baixn  In  uia.  It  bt 

inhi.  wuna  bMU;  Ibdgtd.  w 


iBnUoarfiir 


•11]  ippanot  diScultY  of  dog 
iKrianoa  ItUnk  H  ■  nloabTi 


?, 


i        M- 


amu  wBu,  aoD  aauara 


JmpnTed  Hfapgr,  la 

Ww.  Soot.  Em. 
D.H.RooT. 

>  so  al(W|lii(^  u 


™n-1U  powerfnl  and  alDMir  effort .  wL.ro.tr  uTcd  h.re  .baS       (1 


r  aX"«  con™  ^^  u'';"^^  '-■'■J-J^''"'  Hi"h™S      f 


ratidenoaJaVtro'ij^j  t'nfi™ 
owlrdgg  Uut  Uili  Ii  lodtad« 


ASR&L  £  i^  2S-2."-SS.'!".Sj3 


Biociroit,  Nor  U  Ui» 
MsRi.  SiTiiunifcMornii:-OaBti-IiiHdoiieofaBlmr(*^ 
laipgn  In  m/  bajwt.  wEleh  workod  batter  than  taj  I  bini  <i 

the  tat  on.""     "^•^™"  "'""''•P"»-'i»»'"  "™*« 
fnl»l«rg.inu 


1— biiTlu  panba  4d 

Btata.  TkinBba 

>ttk*W(M,ari 

a''"" 


dchHrfnUr 


ught  to  Ihle 
molt  perfect  Rt^fi 
SejnaDr  b  Morgit 
Ibr  ODtllBg  jnda.  Oro.  II.  Atuw. 

?H°?'  ^K?'"*  B™'"*"  •"  oondlHom.     I  brlleTt  jlunnor.b*  id««. 
M  tajther  ftuij  or  gren  wheat.    I  hare  wltn««d  tie  cwi- 

tionj^othmHeapennowlnooniiBOBiiKand  I  bella.iSifcb. 

S!SSlth^„'S.'^S  ^XV"^"""'  7*5.'^;-^^ 


^«  lUT*  PHO  thatrUlof  »e]roH»rfcMoi«aii' 
«IOBDf  other  Reaper*, 


t*  bellen  tUi  lh< 


^..mprondlba- 
rlna  wiln«-dttle 


"bound  volumes  of  the  farmer,  from  volc^ 
iJ'  "  X  indiiuTe,  can  Iw  fiirniahad  U  our  office,  or  loiU 
by^nuuL     ftice  56  <*.  in  (i.p«r-6S|  ccuiu  in  boarde  nd 

Auo,  AGRICUITUJIAL  BOOKS— Embnoina  ih«  hat 


Book  Agents   Vanted. 

y  Yoqnj  ktiB  can  be  proaiablT  eninroT< 

BookJ  and  Dbt>lnlnr  ...1^,11 'tZr'     ' 


Oood  Brha.lot  fcr  Ladle..  •     ,./,: 

The  True  HooKkeepaf.  Ouide,  Ub 

Th.  UdT'.  Cook  Bock-Good  LiTlBg  fcr  the  MDIloo,       iS 
The  Marbmin  of  Mooajouth,  a  tale  of  the  Aaiulcaii 
K™^tlon,  bj  Cortto,  "™" 

Etbcj  Uib  hli  OwB  Lawyer,  i 

1^8  Married  WoBlaB'l  Madfcal  CoiB^OB, 
Life  IB  Bocheatai,  ti  Viae  and  Mtoair 
The  Home  Oooto^.  ^' 

The  aboia  worki,  togathw  with  a  geoaral  TaiktT  of  Daw 
lape,  Cards,  Plotana   kt.,lu.    Aire, 

THE    GENESEE    t-ARMER    FOR    1848, 


te7>  Aganti  who  daabv  to  u 
■apital  <^  ftom  10  to  tu.  ma 

Af^    Addma,  (poet  paid,) 


rom  11  to  8»  I 
«.  DEWEl-, 


E  BALDWIN,  woold  reipcctfuIlT  Inftinn  hli  Mnid<  and  tbe,> 
■  pnbUo  gausallT  that  he  haa  located  hlmnlf  la  RooheiUr '. 
^dl» prepared  touanlaaU  deserlpUane  of  EngrnTlng,  Hi^ 
UHUa  Macblnrr,,  VlHtln,  H,d  WeddlBg  CardrLall-ii,  luS'. 
■Id  Clolb  Baiopa  Vlair.  of  BaailiBn  or  AnlDiaJa  In  abort  *«!*- 


» 'via*,  of  inniltag^oTAnlil^  lo  rfU^rt 
-"U  ba  don*  naallj  and  real 

JUVENILE  BOOKB, 


&  Bopkl^  PrbnDm,  li 


(nwanui>iDawoodcmta,pUJBiadeolond.    1 
57^?^ '?"'' ^"^  ^*'»' 1*^  F*"''"^  •"■•",  "Bicn  na  wiu 
■■'•••'^"""-Vwkptleoi.    ^ thoaa widilog anythlDi  In 
gjltoW^aaiaoaU  jNoieihlrdfloot  BeS^di  A^da, 


THE  GENESER  FARMER. 
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A  bit  of  Practical  Farming 

Human  Progress, 
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Ouana, • 

Fowl  ConTontion  at  Boston, 

Coehln-China  Fowls, 

Black  Poland  Fowls, 
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Premlams  for  1850! 

THREE  SPLENDID  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARIES  1 1 

With  a  view  to  extend  the  circulation  and  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  the  Proprietor  offers  the  foilowiug 
liberal  premiums  to  the  fHrnds  of  Rural  Improvement,  who  may 
interefit  tht^msdyes  in  procuring  Sulracribers  to  the  work.  The 
LIBRARIES  will  be  composed  of  the  bccit  Books  published  on 
»9grictiUnral  CAf mitfry,  Qtology^  Botany,  Horticulture.  Gardening 
Hural  •Srchitteture—\n  i^bort.  Juet  such  works  as  are  needed  by 
erory  Fanner— a  complete  Library  of  Agriculture  and  its  kindred 
seit'nces.  Any  one  entitled  to  Premiums,  and  desiring  any  par- 
ticular work  that  can  be  obtained  cither  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
shall  be  accommodated.  By  this  course  we  hope  not  only  to  aid 
the  circulation  of  the  Fabmek,  but  to  scatter  Oood  Booki  broad- 
cast orcr  the  land. 

Ist.  A  well  selected  Agricultural  Library  put  up  in  a  handsome 
cafte,  (the  b^ks  alone  worth  thirfy  doUan.)  to  the  person  that 
shall  send  in  the  largest  number  of  subscribers,  at  the  club  prices, 
before  the  16th  day  of  April  next  so  th;(t  we  may  announce  the 
sacoesvfnl  competitors  In  the  May  Number. 

2d.  A  well  selected  Libnuy  handsomely  put  np  im  «  case,  (the 
books  alone  worth  twenty-flre  dollars.)  to  the  penon  who  diaU 
send  us  the  second  highest  list,  as  abore. 

8d.  A  well  selected  Library,  in  a  handsome  Case,  (the  books 
alono  worth  twenty  dollars,)  to  tho  person  who  shall  send  ns  tba 
third  highest  list,  as  abore. 

4th.  To  the  one  who  procures  the  fourth  highest,  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  firom  1843  to 
1850  incittsiTe. 

,6th.  Such  books  as  the  receiver  thereof  may  designate,  worth 
•ten  dollars,  to  the  fifth  highest. 
»4Ah  To  the  persoa  obtaining  the  next  (sixth)  greatest  number, 
JLye  dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  on  Uko  conditions. 

7th  To  KACti  of  the  roua  persons  sending  the  next  (7th,  8th, 
Olh  and  10th  greatest  numbers,  we  wiU  give  volumes  6,  7,  8,  0.  and 
10  of  the  Fanner,  bound  together  in  boards  with  leather  baeks,  or 
separate  in  marble  paper,  as  may  be  preferred,  worth  $2,60. 

BACK  VOLUMES  of  the  Farpier  will  bo  famished,  If  desired' 
and  counted  the  same  as  new  subscribers. 

0(^  That  all  Post-Masters,  Local  Agents,  ftnd  Bnbserlbers, 
wherever  the  Farmer  cirooUtes,  may  have  a  &ir  and  equal  chance 


to  obtain  the  Premiuais,  traveUnt  ageni$,  pont-niort.  rendtnU  of 
Roehe$ter  and  all  city  booktellert  ase  not  included  in  our  offer. 

We  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  subscribers  sent  by  eaeh 
person.  In  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  the  Farmer  we  will 
publish  a  list  giving  the  names  of  thirty  or  forty  of  tho  most  suc- 
cessful ccvpetitorg,  so  that  each  may  know  his  prospect  of  ru-- 
cess,  an<l  act  accordingly.  In  the  May  number  we  shall  announce 
the  successful  competitors. 

LibrarieM  and  Bootu  will  be  fbrwarded  per  order,  uamediatriy 
after  the  announcement  of  the  successful  competitors  in  tho  Hay 
number. 

GC^  Specimen  numbers,  show  bills.  Sec,  sent  to  ail  poet-paid 
applicants.  All  letters  must  be  paid  or  free.  Snbfcription  nnaey. 
if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  mailed  ai  the  risk  of  the  publisher. 

A  CHEAP  WAY  TO  OBTAIN  GOOD  BOOKS. 

No  reasonable  person  can  ofegect  to  paying  fifty  cents  ftar  the 
Farmer  for  1850.  This  being  granted,  any  person  who  will  send  us 
ton  names  and  five  dollars,  shall  have  ten  copies  of  the  Ocneeee 
Farmer  for  a  year  and  Johnston^s  Agricultural  Chemistry— a  work 
that  cost  $1,25  at  the  book-stores. 

If  he  will  send  ten  dollars  and  twenty  names,  he  shall  have  Bu- 
singanlt's  Rural  Economy  in  addition  to  John  stones  Chemistry  as 
a  present.  At  this  rate,  ayoune  man  who  has  a  little  leisure  may 
easily  obt^n  a  good  professional  library  by  procuring  subscribers 
to  the  Farmer,  he  getting  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  of  ail  the  money 
received,  in  good  books! 


JFlrst  in  Beauty  and   Value —  Cheapest  and  Mogt  Pirpulttr. 
THE    GElfiESEE    FARilIER» 

▲  MONTHLT  JOUBKAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE    AND   HORTICULTURE, 
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In  issuinff  a  Prospectus  for  the  Elevmth  Volume  of  the 
Genesee  tiRHER,  the  Publisher  considers  it  UDneccssary 
to  state  at  length  the  desi^  and  objects  of  the  work«  or  re- 
peat former  pledges  as  to  its  management.  Those  who  read 
the  Farmer  ore  tne  best  jadgps  of  its  value  and  chnracter, 
<ind  ran  decide  whether  it  is  worthy  of  continued  support — 
and  thoflo  who  are  unacquainted  with  it  are  invited  tocxam> 
ine  its  poges.  In  popdlaritt  and  usEt  clnkss  it  now  ranks 
Jirst  among  the  various  monthly  jonrnab  of  its  class  pub- 
lished in  America,  and  every  proper  cflbrt  will  be  mode  t^ 
sustain  its  high  reputation  as  on  earnest  and  Talooble  aid 
to  the  Farmers  and  Fruit  Culturiats  of  the  Country. 

The  new  volume  will  commence  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1850.  It  will  be  published  in  the  best  style,  as  heretofore— 
on  HANDSOME  and  clear  ttpe  and  superior  paper.  The 
volume  will  be  appropriatel?  illultrated— containing 
numerous  and  expensive  Engravings  of  Farm  BuUdmgSt 
Improved  Implements,  Domestic  AnhnaU,  choice  Fruits,  Ptcte- 
ers,  Sfmtbs,  4^.  Indeed,  in  typographical  OApcarancc,  wc 
design  to  make  the  volume  for  IBoO,  what  tJio  present  one 
is  pronounced,  the  most  beautiful  Farmer^s  Journal  yet  issaed 
in  this  country.  O'Each  number  will  conuin  TVVENTY- 
FOUR  ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGKS  I  mnkini?  n  lai^e  and 
handaome  volume  of  about  300  pages,  (with  l^itle  Page,  In- 
dex, &c.,  suitable  for  binding,)  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Placins  its  claims  to  support  upon  its  merits  alone,  «*« 
respectfully  submit  the  work  as  emincnUy  calcul^ued  to 
promote  the  individual  and  collcctivo  interests  of  the  Agri- 
culturists and  Horticulturists  of  the  United  St&tes.  Grateful 
for  the  unexomplod  patronage  already  extended  to  the  FJ^ 
mer,  we  aolicit  the  aid  and  co-opemtion  of  all  its  (heods 
and  readers  tc  increase  the  circulation  and  tlrns  augment  th« 
usefulness  of  the  cheapest  and  handsomest  Agricultural  Mag" 
azine  ever  oflbred  to  the  American  Public. 

Clf  ty  Centa  ft  Tear,  In   AAtsoic^. 

Five  Copies  for  |2  ;  Eight  Copies  for  $3,  and  any  larger 
number  ot  the  same  rate.  • 

07  All  subflcriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  vubscribera. 

Ol^  Pobt-Ma<tkrs,  Aonvra,  and  all  frieudsof  hnproveaMattSN 
respectfully  solioitod  to  obtain  and  fonrard  subscriptioos. 

Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  bo  aeut  (post- 
paid or  free.)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.    Address  to 

DANIBIi    rKE. 
December,  1849.  Roehsster,  Iftw  Tort. 

sTSRxorrrKU  bt  jewbtt,  tbohas  and  go.,  bctpalo,  n.  t. 
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THS  fBIHOIPLES  OF  AaHIOULTlTfiB. 

How  much  wheat  or  cheese  cw  k  farmer  take  from 
■n  acre  of  coromon,  (aii  iaod,  every  jear,  and  not 
rmpaiT  its  fertility  1  Suppose  tliat  he  eztncta  the 
elements  of  wheat  or  cheese  fnai  hia  farm  to  the  av- 
erage depth  of  13  inchea;  wjiat  unonnt  of  these 
elements  will  each  cubic  foot  of  hia  aoil  couUia? 
In  short,  how  much  wheat,  or  how  much  cbeeae  is 
there  in  that  quantitj  of  fair,  common  earth,  provided 
one  aeparated  the  whole  of  the  matter  that  can  bf 
any  luiown  sjstem  of  tillage,  gntxag  or  feeding, 
form  the  products  named  1 

The  bare  BtatamentofthepropoeitioM  in  the  above 
form,  ia  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  dose  observer,  that  not 
one  man  in  a  thousand  hae  ever  studied  the  flrat  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  agriculture.  Nor  will  the  Aat^> 
in  the  toil  that  make  good  grass  and  a  plenty  of  it, 
good  wheat  and  soand  potatoes,  and  a  plenty  of  both, 
ever  be  genenlly  known  to  the  farming  comniunity 
till  the  elemeDta  of  agriculture,  like  the  elements  of 
arithmetic  attd  grammar,  be  well  studied  in  common 
schools  and  academies.  School  boys  can  readily  be 
taught  to  onderetand  the  language  of  science;  but 
business  men  have  little  taate  for,  or  patience  with, 
what  appears  as  the  meaninflees  jargon  of  an  unknown 
tongue.  Take  the  caw  which  wenow  have  in  hand. 
Our  wiab  is  to  knpart  to  all  readers  who  know  noth- 
ing of  the  terms  and  principles  of  analytical  chemistry, 
a  clear  idea  of  all  the  substances  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
earth  that  can  be  transformed  into  wheat  or  cheese. 
But  the  moment  we  begin  to  talk  about  the  amonnt 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  ammonia,  in  100  lbs  of  soil, 
and  thO'^uautity  of  wheat  or  cheese  which  they  will 
supply  with  those  fndispenMble  elements,  the  uoeda- 
catad  in  agricultural  ebemietry  will  fail  to  compre- 
hend the  force  of  the  reaaoninf  submitted  to  his 
understanding.  It  will  be  like  giving  a  boy  a  sum  in 
•abe  root  who  has  yet  to  learn  addition,  snbtraction 
and  multiplication.  Hoping  this  defect  in  popular 
education  will  one  day  bo  removed  by  the  Free 
Schools  in  the  State  of  New  Yoric,  we  will  proceed 
wilh  OUT  inquiry  as  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  which 
a  cubic  foot  can  make,  before  the  raw  material  will 
be  roBJnly  conanmed  in  the  crop,  or  lost  in  producing  it. 
No  America  citiien  ia  ao  stupid  ta  to  believe  Uiat 
a  bushel  of  wheat  can  be  orgaBiMd  in  any  place  from 
.  MlUng.  It  will  take  aomflUiw  to  make  tbefirat  seed 
of  ibis  gimin;  and  that  sometning  mnst  come  from 
somewhere.  We  have  before  ne,  m  English  journals, 
>    well  antkenticatad  emaea,  in  which  900  aet.  of  Pern- 


guano  applied  to  an  acre  of  wheat  have  added  a 
quarter,  or  8  imperial  buabels  to  the  crop.  Here  is 
a  gain  of  over  four  poundsof  wheat  to  one  of  ferti- 
lizer. A  critical  analyais  af  any  ordintry  soi^  of 
wheat,  and  of  guanoor  bird  dung,  will  show  that  the 
manure  named  will  yield  to  growing  wheat  plants 
those  elements  of  its  seed,  which  are  leaat  abundant, 
and  soonest  exhausted  in  tilled  land.  These  facts 
are  of  great  practical  importance,  for  they  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  so  far  as  the  material  for  making 
wheatis  lacking  in  the  noil,  although  the  particular 
atoms  needed  be  exceedingly  small  in  the  plant,  yet 
the  crop  will  not  grow  neyend  the  supply  of  its 
peculiar  constituents.  A  great  many  experiments 
have  been  tried  to  determine  what  atoms  aic  moat 
needed  in  ordinary  wheat  soils  to  organise  thisgrain; 
and  amratHiia  or  nitrogen  in  the  iorm  named7orin 
that  of  nitric  acid,  has  been  found  most  useful;  but 
phosphatM  and  sulphates  of  lime,  potash  and  mo?- 
nesia  and  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  are  only 
a  little  lees  beneficial.     Guano  contains  all  of  these 

A  cubic  foot  of  fair  wheat  soil  also  contalus  all  the 
elemrats  of  wheat  or  bird  dung;  but  in  no  large 
quantities.  Engliah  and  Scotch  farmers  now  grow 
about  twice  as  much  wheat  per  acre  as  any  other 
'farmers  in  the  civilized  world;  and  they  do  this  sim- 
ply by  feeding  the  growing  plants  with  the  things 
known  to  be  consumed  by  nature  in  nganizing  the 
crop.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  such  as  have  not  , 
investigated  uls  matter,  skilful  dairymen  have  ceased 
to  expect  «  cow  to  give  a  large  product  in  butter  or 
cheese,  which  is  not  well  feu  on  nutritious  food  fait 
of  the  organrced  elements  of  milk.  Nor  do  they  ex- 
pect a  dung  hill  fowl  to  form  a  decent  shell  to  an  egg 
without  lime,  or  the  egg  itself,  without  organizes 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  the  other  elemen- 
tary  bodies  found  in  a  chicken  when  first  hatched. 

The  practical  advantages  of  these  researches  are 
numerous.     They  reduce  agriculture  and  rural  econ- 
omy to  afctow*  which  is  govemedinall  its  essential'', 
parts  by  uniform  and  enduring  Nalurul  Laws.     The' 
time  will  never  come  when  a  calf  or  pi^  can  form  Ifif'.,' 
bones  out  of  iron;  or  when  a  kernel  of  com  wUl$e: 


nothing  is  more  variable  than  tiie  qaantity  of  com, 
wheat  and  potatoca  which  can  grow  on  an  acre  of 
land.  Crope  of  this  Und  can  Mver  be  made  with  tho 
greatest  economy  of  labor  and  material,  till  the  com- 
position of  these  crops  be  familiar  to  the   farmer ; 
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and  he  knows  which  elements  are  least  abundant  in 
his  soil  and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  least  available 
for  use. 

Stable  manure  kept  under  shelter,  gypsum,  salt, 
bones,  ashes,  and  above  all,  the  fertilizers  that  may  be 
had  from  the  vaults  of  privies  in  cities  and  villages, 
are  rich  in  the  elements  of  bread,  meat,  potatoes  and 
cheese.  If  1 00.  lbs  of  dry  poudretie  will  give  300  lbs. 
of  wheat,  why  refuse  to  use  this  inodorous  substance  ? 
Instead  of  planting  five  acres  to  raise  100  bushels  of 
com,  why  not  try  to  grow  that  quantity  on  two  acres 
or  on  one  and  a  half  ? 

Recollect  that  to  waste  the  liquid  excretions  of  a 
domestic  animal,  is  to  throw  away  half  the  value  of 
its  food,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  best  Bel- 
gian farmers.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  produce  cheap 
food  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine^  without  con- 
triving to  have  cheap  food  for  cultivated  plants.  A 
horse  can  live  on  nothing,  or  on  pure  flint  sand,  quite 
as  long  as  a  common  vegetable.  Make  the  econom- 
ical improvement  of  land  a  particular  study.  It  will 
repay  you  ten  fold  for  the  time  so  spent,  in  preventing 
the  unskilful  application  of  farm  labor,  and  the  unwise 
expenditure  of  money.  Draining  and  liming  are  far 
from  being  as  generally  practiced  as  will  prove  advan- 
tageous to  the  soil. 


■x^^^^^^^^^^^r- 
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Eds.  Gbn.  Fakvusr,: — In  the  last  Genesee  Farmer  I 
was  pleased  to  see  a  brief  notice,  in  a  part  of  your 
late  Address  on  Tillage,  of  the  importance  of  gypsum 
to  the  farmer.  Having  been  a  subscriber  for  some 
time,  I  have  long  hof^  to  see  in  your  paper  a  full 
analysis  and  description  of  this  article.  I  am 
annually  selling  to  cultivators  of  the  soil,  large  quan- 
tities of  Manlius  Plaster,  and  I  should  est^m  it  a 
favor  if  you  would  turn  your  attention  to  this  subject 
in  your  next. 

1. — What  are  its  elements  as  a  fertilizer  ? 

a. — Is  its  beneficial  action  upon  the  vegetable 
effected  by  absorption  of  mineral  fertilizers  from  the 
earth,  or  from  atmospheric  gasei^  or  both  1 

3. — Is  its  annual  application  to  the  same  meadow, 
pasture  or  grain,  prejudicial  to  the  soil  in  the  way  of 
exhaustion  ? 

Youf  answers,  aocompanied  with  such  additional 
remarks  as  my  queations  may  naturally  excite,  will 
not  only  much  oblige  a  subscriber,  but  will  doubtless 
be  higyy  acc^itab&  to  a  larafe  portion  of  vour  omaer- 
dus  patrons,  r-  J.  W.— lW«  PkuHf  M  F.,  Jan^Vj 
I860. 

Answer  to  the  abovb. — ^Our  correspondent  and 
ail  others  are  welcome  to  copy  into  any  paper  whatever 
appears  in  this  journal,  only  not  omitting,  as  too  many 
do,  to  give  the  Genesee  Farmer  credit  for  its  contri- 
butions to  the  agricultural  literature  and  science  of  the 
[•.United  States. 

;    •   QoESTioii  Ist—'^Wbatueth^eleneBtsof  fypsttmata 

•fertilizer  t"      • 

:*  .^NSWEK. — Suhhfur  and  lime.  As  doff  from  the 
Mcth^lOO  pounds  of  this  miiieral  usnaify  contBiiHi 
•(^nd^l  lbs.  of  water,  which  can  be  driven  off  by 
burning  at  a  red  heat  jastas  die  much  larger  per  o^nt. 
of  water  in  alam  may  be  expelled  when  placed  on  a 
hot  shovel,  in  making  bnmt  alnm.  Burned  InrPBOth 
eonsista  of  41)  parts  of  lime  c6mbined  chemically 
with  68|  parts  of  oil  of  tittioV  or  aulphuHc  ae&d»  H 
40  parts  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  there  are  16  (rf*  sulphor 


and  24  of  oxygen.'  Omitting  small  fractions,  there  &re 
in  100  pounds  of  gromid  gypsom  the  following  in- 
gredients: 

Lime, J3^  Ib§. 

Oil  of  Vitriol, 46  " 

Water, 21   •• 

Total, 100 

In  the  oil  of  vitriol  there  are  not  far  from  18|  lbs. 
of  sulphur. 

Qdestioh  2d. — "  It  ite  beneficial  action  upon  vegetables 
effected  by  absorption  of  mineral  fertilizer!  irom  the  earth ; 
or  from  atmospheric  gaaaos,  or  both'/" 

Answer. — A  bushel  or  one  or  two  hundred  pounds 
of  this  salt  of  lime  spread  pretty  evenly  over  an  acre, 
will  soOn  be  dissolved  in  rain  or  snow  water,  and  can 
not  essentially,  if  at  all,  increase  the  natural  capacity 
of  water  to  absorb  common  air  or  any  fertilizing  gaaei 
it  may  contain  from  the  rotting  of  v^etabtea  and 
animals  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Gypsum  does 
not,  therefore  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  contribute 
to  the  cTowth  of  plants  from  the  fertilizers  which  it 
draws  direcily  from  the  air,  or  from  the  soil.  Being 
suficiently  soluble  in  water  for  all  useful  purpoees, 
it  enters  directly  into  .the  roots  of  clover  and  other 
plants,  and  supplies  their  tissues  with  available  sul- 
phur and  lime,  from  the  lack  of  one  or  both  of  which 
the  crop  is  diminished  both  in  quantity  and  profit. 
In  most  soils  it  is  available  sulphor,  more  than  arail- 
able  lime  which  is  wanting;  and  groond  plaster  sop- 
plies  this  want.  In  100  pounds  of  wool  or  hair  there 
are  five  pounds  of  pare  snipfanr;  which  can  only  come 
from  the  grass,  hay,  and  other  food  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  other  domestic  animals.  The  flesh  and  nerves  of 
all  animals,  from  man  to  the  worm,  contain  sulphur. 
This  comes  from  their  aliment,  which  is  derived  pri- 
marily, from  plants  and  the  soil.  When  gypsum  has 
enabled  young  clover,  com,  peas,  beans,  and  other 
plants  to  extend  their  roots  in  all  directions,  these 
extended  roots  imbibe  food  of  every  kind,  includinjf 
sulphur  salts  as  well  as  phosphates,  salts  of  ammonia, 
Sic.,  which,  without  the  aid  of  the  gypsum,  the  com* 
paratively  few  stunted  roots  had  never  reached,  nor 
imbibed.  The  wme  law  of  vegetable  development 
which  enables  the  roots  to  descend  deeper  into  the 
earth,  and  to  extend  themselves  laterally,  is  equally 
operative  in  developing  more  and  larger  leaves  above 
gronnd  for  the  discharge  of  vapor  and  gases  into  the 
air;  and  probably,  for  imbibing  aliment  through  the 
same  organs.  In  this  way,  16  or  30  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  spread  over  a  cubic  foot  of  earth,  will 
enable  little  clover  seeds,  or  the  genus  of  the  pea  or 
bean  plant  to  extract  from  that  earth,  more  snlpbur 
than  the  gypsum  contained,  and  more  of  all  e\» 
needed  to  form  the  plants  named,  both  from  the  soil 
and  the  atmosphere. 

Gypeum  is  not  a  ^stimulant,"  for  no  plant  has 
nerve*  or  musdeif  which  ean  be  tthmdaUd.  It  is  t 
simple^  plain,  efvery«^y  food,  amd  nothing  more.  In 
all  well  drained,  well-tilfed  land,  snlpbur  sahs  needU) 
be  ofteii  added;  becanae  of  dieir  aolubtti^  and  doii- 
cienoy  iii  quantity^  in  the  soil.  Form  a  stagnujl 
swampy  or  permit  nctme  to  do  the  same^  and  it  tnll 
6o6ti  acbemid  In  the  aalphate^of  ircMi,  (copperas)  in  the 
snlphile  of  alumina  aad  potaafa,  (akiB)  hi  the  sol- 
phate-  of  abda  and  magbesiar  (Upborn  and  glauber 
saltA)  aaid  in  the  snlphaM^  liwd,  WpmmO  ^^^ 
yowf  gmmp  well,  and  awdy  ■  rai»  Si  your  copperas, 
ahkrii^giaiiborai^tip^omiflalli^  and  gypsum.  Fann- 
ere  must  loam  to  feed  their  cultivated  ]danta  as  they 
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do  their  hoga,  sheep^  cattle  and  hoiiBe»— just  what 
they  need  to  meet  the  wants  of  nature^  and  no  more 
to  be  wasted, 

QuxsTioN  3d. — **  le  the  annuni  application  of  gypsum  to 
the  same  meadow,  paature  or  grain,  prejudicial  to  the  soil, 
in  the  way  of  exhauation?" 

Answer, — ^It  is  not.  If,  however,  the  farmer  is 
so  unwise  as  to  restore  nothing  in  payment  for  the 
grass  eaten  by  domestic  animals,  which  per  chance, 
daily  go  out  of  the  pasture  with  full  stomachs  at  night, 
and  return  with  empty  ones  in  the  morning,  as  dairy 
cows  often  do;  and  he  makes  no  restitution  for  the 
hay,  grain  and  potatoes  removed,  then,  of  course,  his 
land  will  grow  poor,  and  poorer,  and  perhaps  a  little 
faster,  by  harvesting  large,  instead  of  small  crops. 
Nevenheless,  we  seriously  question  the  fact,  whether 
a  lar^  crop  impairs  fertility  more  than  a  small  one. 
On  this  point  we  have  several  highly  interesting 
experiments  in  progress.  If  any  reader  sees,  or  thinks 
he  sees,  a  materia!  defect  in  our  theory  in  reference 
to  the  beneficial  operations  of  plaster,  he  will  confer 
a  favor  by  pointing  it  otit. 


^^K^^^^^^^^^k^- 


TO    DE8TBOY    0A3XADA    THI3TLB8. 


Mrssrs.  Editors  : — ^In  your  number  for  January,  I 
see  a  letter  requesting  information  relative  to  some 
practical  mode  of  meeting  the  inroads  of  the  Canada 
Thistle.    This  wide  spread,  noxlons  weed,  is  indeed 
alarming,  though  not  necessarily  so»  except  to  the 
careless  or  inattentive  cultivator,  unless  in  stony  and 
wet  localities,  unfit  for,  and  preventing  the  free  use 
of  the  plow*  ■  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
many  of  your  readers,  and  probably  you  have  once 
and  again  published  ibe  fact,  that  eood  wheat  lands 
can  be  completely  reclaimed  from  the  dominion  of  the 
most  inveterate  growth  of  thistles  by  the  simple 
process  of  a/ree  and  tianely  use  of  the  plow.    I  am 
aware  that  many  may  say  uiey  have  tried  this  rem- 
edy and  found  it  to  fail.    To  this  remark  I  have  only 
to  say,  that  when  thoroughly  and  fairly  tried  1  never 
knew  it  to  fail  of  so  far  succeefeg  as  to  leave 
scarce  a  thistle  high  enough  at  harvest  to  come  within 
cu(  of  the  cradle ;  and  that  too^  on  fields  completely 
covered  with  them  before  fallowixiff.    This,  however, 
applies  particularly  to  old  lands^  where  stumps,  stones, 
Sec.,  have  been  removed  so  as  to  present  no  obstacle 
to  stirring  the  whole  soil.    But  the  desirahle  object 
of  preventing  the  unsightly  appearance  in  many  har- 
vest fields  of  rods,  quarters,  ana  half-acres  of  thistles 
left  standing,  or,  cut  only  to  open  a  passage  to  the 
laborers,  can  not  be  efiected  by  the  mere  process  of 
<<  breaking  up,"  however  well  that  may  be  performed. 
The  determmed  resolution  must  be  perseveringly 
carried  out  to  put  in  the  plow  as  soon  as  the  thistles 
show  a  green  surface^  and  this  must  be  repeated  to 
the  third  or  fourth  time,  if  necessary,  previous  to 
seeding,  and  if  the  season  or  time  of  plowing  be  hot 
and  <hy,  so  much  the  better.    No  one  will  understand 
that  by  this  process  a  farm  is  to  be  cleared,  root  and 
branch,  of  this  vile  weed,  in  a  single  season,  if  indeed 
it  be  posnUe  in  a  life-time,  as  tlM  fields  of  the  most 
careful  fanner  may  be  furnished  from  that  of  his 
adjoining  neighbor  with  seed  for  a  pevpetual  succes- 
sion.   It  is  merely  intended  to  show  the  result  of 
actual  experience  in  some  of  the  hardest  cases  in 
which  good  wheat  has  been  raised  without  trouble 
from  thistles.    J.  L.— J5a#(  Lantingy  Tomp.  Co,, 
A*.  F.,  JatCy^  1860. 


8T00X  IV  GBHB8BB  OOUNTJ. 

BT  E.  a.  BUCK. 

Editors  Gekbsrb  Farbibr. — I  have  just  taken  a  trip 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some  fine  cattle.  Mr. 
Hicox,  in  Alexander,  N.  Y.,  has  excellent  cattle;  he 
is  much  noted  for  matching  and  breaking  steers,  of 
which  he  has  a  number  of  yokes  of  different  ages,  all 
very  good;  one  pair  particularly,  of  two  years  old, 
handsome  beyond  discription. 

I  then  went  to  see  Mr.  Brainard's  stock,  in  Attica 
N.  Y.,  he  has  a  large  stock  of  Durhams,  all  in  high 
order,  and  it  would  well  reward  any  man  to  go  and 
see  them.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  I  could  see 
much  skill  and  intelligence  in  the  management  of 
every  thing  about  him. 

I  then  went  to  see  Mr.  Beck's  stock,  in  Sheldon, 
he  was  well  pleased  to  show  them,  and  well  he  might 
be.  On  going  through  his  bam  he  opened  the  door 
which  brought  the  cattle  at  once  to  view;  and  a  more 
interesting  sight  I  never  saw.  There  were  two  large 
yards  full  of  Devons,  mostly  pure  blood;  the  older 
and  the  younger  ones  being  kept  separate,  with  a 
trough  of  pure  running  water  in  the  middle.  It  was 
early  Jn  the  morning;  they  had  all  been  properly  fed, 
and  tosee  them  play,  was  enough  to  make  the  heart  ro- 
joice.  I  saw  other  stocks  of  cattle  which  did  credit 
to  their  owners. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  Farmers  whose 
cattle  are  half  fed,  and  of  all  shapes  and  colors  that 
can  be  thought  of.  Not  having  seen  any  bettor  they 
suppose  their  own  are  excellent,  or  at  least  good 
enough,  and  have  no  thought  of  improving  them. 
Such  men  should  take  s^me  agricultural  paper  and 
they  could  learn  to  improve  by  the  experience  of 
others;  they  should  go  and  see  the  stock  of  an  intelli- 
gent reading  Farmer,  and  learn  the  management  of 
them;  if  so,  we  should  have  some  fine  cattle  in  almost 
eveiT  neighborhood,  or  at  least  in  every  town,  which 
would  be  an  invaluable  benefit,  not  only  to  the  owner, 
but  to  the  coinmuuity  at  large. 


% 
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HBMLOOS  SOIL. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — ^I  notice  in  one  of  vour  papers 
an  article  on  Hemlock  Soil,  I  live  in  the  town  of 
Decatur,  Otsego  Ck>.,  and  on  hemlock  soil,  on  a  small 
farm  of  about  40  acres.  For  a  few  years  past  I  have 
plowed  some  3  or  4  acres  of  sod  about  the  first  of  July, 
and  let  it  lay  until  the  last  of  August,  and  then  thrown 
a  light  coat  of  manure  over  it,  dragged  it,  and  then 
sown  my  seed.  In  this  way  I  have  raised  large  crops 
of  rye,  much  larger  than  those  who  plow  two  or 
three  times.  I  think  the  more  such  land  is  plowed 
the  more  it  freezes  and  thins  out.  Perhaps  my 
experience  may  be  of  benefit  to  some.  Hamilton' 
Waterman. — Decatur,  Jan.,  1850. 


Simple  Rbmbdt. — The  following  simple  application  . 
for  a  horse's  feet  which  are  brittle,  or  hoof-hound,  I '  * 
learned  from  an  English  sheer,  and  having  tried  i|>'. 
with  good  eflbct  ana  never  having  seen  it  fail,  I  seadV 
it  to  you  to  be  used  as  you  may  deem  proper.      ., '•  •" 

Mix  equal  parts  of  tar  and  some  soft  greaso^^aAd 
having  the  foot  clean  and  dry,  apply  it  hot,  but'  Inbt 
boiling,  to  all  parts,  letting  it  run  under  the  shoe  as 
much  as  possible. 

In  bad  cases  the  application  should  be  made  every 
day,  for  a  while>  and  tiien  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
till  the  foot  becomes  strong  and  smooth.  Utilita- 
BiAN.— ^//rei^  Meg.  Co.,  JV.  F.,  /nm'y,  1850. 


THE   GENESEE    PARMER. 


Spirit  of  %  (Snropmn  ^g.  |)rt00. 


lODSBAirDBT  HT  BELGinil. 


Thbrb  is  DO  subject  connected  with  Belgium  about 
which  so  much  misapprehension  prevails  as  its  soil. 
We  are  accustomed  to  associate  fine  crops  and  superior 
farming  with  a  fertile  soil.  And  people  generally, 
hearing  of  the  great  crops  produced  here,  conclude 
without  further  inquiry  that  it  is  blessed  with  a  fine 
soil  and  a  finer  climate — and  the  yearly,  but  not 
exaggerated  account  of  the  heavy  crops,  brought  home 
by  touristsy  some  of  whom  have  compared  the  cutting 
of  a  field  of  wheat  to  the  slicing  of  a  plum  cake,  tend 
above  all,  to  increase  the  mistake  already  abroad. 
The  general  character  of  the  soil  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Belgium,  where  the  most  perfect  system 
of  culture  is  carried  on,  is  lightness;  which  includes 
all  stages  of  fertility  from  the  arid  sand  to  the  sandy 
loam.  And  though  we  find  now  much  that  really 
appears  excellent  soil,  we  have  sufiicient  reason  for 
supposing  that  it  is  not  naturally  rich,  but  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  fertility  by  the  most 
laborious  cultivation,  and  there  w  not  the  least  doubt, 
that  if  the  farmers  were  to  withdraw  their  cftreful 
attention  from  the  soil,  and  the  artificial  treatment  to 
which  it  is  at  present  subjected  were  in  the  least 
relaxed,  the  broom  and  the  fir  would  soon  assert  their 
ancient  domain.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country 
is  flat  and  open,  not  at  all  beautified  by  wood,  and 
interesting  to  none  but  the  farmer.  There  are  no 
hedges,  the  fields  being  merely  separated  by  ditches, 
on  Uie  banks  of  which  are  planted  trees,  which  are 
cut  at  difierent  intervals  of  time,  from  every  fourth 
to  every  ninth  year,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
kind.  They  are  planted  merely  to  supply  the  people 
with  firewood  in  those  districts  where  other  tuel  is 
scarce.  All  kinds  of  trees  are  grown  for  this  pur- 
pose. Some  parts  of  the  country  are  more  wooded, 
which  divests  the  scenerv  of  that  vapid  tameness  so 
peculiar  to  Belgium.  But  the  cultivation  of  the 
country  is  by  no  means  neglected.  The  luxuriant 
crops  of  rye,  the  healthy  and  equally  dispersed  drills 
of  wheat,  and  the  neatness  vnth  which  all  the  fields 
are  finished,  give  ample  proof  of  the  skill  as  well  as 
the  industry  of  the  farmers.  Grains  of  every  stage  of 

growth,  and  of  every  tint  of  green,  flutter  in  the 
reeze,  and  the  solid  masses  of  ripe  blossoms  roll  in 
the  wind  and  form  a  beautiful  contrast  from  their 
safiron  yellow,  with  the  surrounding  crops.  But 
there  is  still  something  wanting  to  animate  this  oth- 
erwise beautiful  prospect.  JNo  herds  enliven  the 
landscape,  no  flocks  send  forth  their  bleating,  and  the 
milk  maid's  happy  voice  is  mute.  Profitf  not  beautr/f 
18  studied  in  Flanders.  From  Ghent  to  Antwerp  we 
pass  through  the  most  thickly  populated  district  in 
the  world.  There  the  soil  is  little  better  than  sand, 
the  most  laborious  culture  is  practised,  and  the  greatest 

;: "comparative  average  crops  are  raised  of  any  district 
in  Europe.    In  many  places  the  soil  presents  a 

.ttj^ottled  appearance  from  the  imperfect  amalgamation 
3j£*tl\o  sand  with  the  decayed  vegetable  matter.  In 
na^t^  of  the  world,  perhaps,  is  such  strict  attention 
pata*{o  the  tillage  of  each  field;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  uie  crons  produced  oo  the  bturen  sand 
are  not  inferior  to  wnat  you  will  find  on  ordinary 
soil.  From  the  thickness  of  the  population  tbey  are 
enabled  to  turn  over  almost  all  the  soil  with  the 
spade^  which  would  render  the  tillage,  one  would 
suppose,  very  tedious ;  but  the  tediousnes  is  not  felt 


from  the  smallness  of  the  farms  and  the  excessive 
looseness  of  the  soil. 

A  man  with  no  pressure  but  that  from  his  bands 
sinks  the  spade  a  foot  into  the  ground ;  and  truly  it 
ought  to  be  called  gardetiing,  rather  than  farmings 
from  the  great  neatness  and  excessive  care  bestowed 
on  every  field.  From  the  sandy  nature  of  the  boII, 
they  are  enabled  to  finish  oS  each  field  with  all  the 
beauty  of  the  flower-bed,  while  a  border  of  well 
shorn  grass,  about  ten  feet  wide  surrounds  the  field, 
the  edge  of  which  is  most  carefully  paved^  so  thaton 
entering  one  of  these  fields,  we  are  apt  to  luppoce 
that  we  are  trespassing  on  die  carefully  swept  laws 
of  some  noble  residence.  It  is  the  Flemish  farmen 
boast  that  the  system  of  agricuKnre  they  practice  hai 
been  handed  down  unchanged  to  them  from  their 
forefathers  ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  consider  that  in  no  country  have  so  maoy 
and  such  sanguinary  battles  and  wars  been  fought 
and  carried  on  as  in  Belgium.  And  yet  the  scenea 
of  these  dreadful  etruggfes,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  retard  all  improvement,  and  to  throw  back  to  a 
state  of  pristine  civilization  all  the  arts  of  peace,  of 
which  agriculture  is  amonf  the  first,  is  also  the  seat 
of  an  organized  and  exemplary  system  of  husbandry. 
Without  attempting  to  account  for  this  anomaly  is 
the  history  of  the  arts  of  peace  in  a  nation,  1^  os 
proceed  to  inquire  into  some  of  the  excellencies  of 
that  system  which  has  been  preserved  amid  the  havoc 
of  foreign  and  civil  wars.  The  farms  in  Flanders 
are  small,  the  average  size  not  being  more  than  fiftjf 
acres.  Some  are  held  on  leaset  others  are  not,  and 
the  duration  of  the  lease  variea  from  3  to  15  years. 
The  average  rent  for  the  best  soils  is  not  far  from 
$8  the  acre,  besides  the  burdens  or  taxes,  which 
usually  amount  to  one-fifth  the  rent.  The  fanners 
of  Belgium  are  a  hard  working  class  of  men,  in  the 
habit  of  laboring  on  their  farms,  and  generally  igno- 
rant of  every  other,  subject  but  their  profession.  But 
in  this  they  show  rare  sagacity  and  experience.  And 
though  unaided  by,  and  ^most  despising,  the  light  of 
science,  they  discover  in  some  Pfiits  of  their  system 
of  agriculture  a  perfection  to  wnich  science  has  nerer 
yet  guided  the  fanners  of  this  or  anv  other  country. 
The  number  of  laborers,  who  live  on  the  farm  through- 
out the  year  is  about  six  to  the  fiflv  acres,  and  they 
receive  usually  20  shillings  a  month  with  their  food, 
which  the  farmer  values  at  about  a  shilling  a  day, 
making  the  full  wages  for  a  man  equal  to  about  i?^ 
a  year.  Their  food  consists  of  boiled  milk  and  bread 
for  breakfast,  soup  or  butter-milk  and  bread  and 
butter  for  dinner,  with  potatoes  and  meat  five  times 
a  week,  and  bread  and  milk  for  supper.  They  work 
at  the  difierent  seasons  of  the  year  from  ten  to  four- 
teen hours  a  day.  The  day-ldK)rer8,  who  are  only 
•  employed  at  certain  seasons,  receive  from  14  to  18 
cents  a  day,  with  their  food,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
10  to  12  cents.  This  must  seem  to  us  a  very  low 
rate  of  wages,  but  when  we  consider  the  correspond- 
ing cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life^  and  that  a 
laboring  man  can  live  very  comfortably  in  any  to^ 
in  Belgium  by  paying  one  dollar  a  week  for  food  and 
20  cents  for  rent  of  a  room,  it  alters  the  case  materially. 
The  number  of  horses  kept  on  a  farm  is  at  the  rate 
of  a  pair  to  fifty  acres,  and  the  number  of  animals 
supported  altogether  on  such  a  farm  far  exceeds  any 
thing  we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  countir.  Thi6» 
indeed,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  one  of  the  ^^^^^ 
of  their  farming.  The  keep  of  a  horse  is  eatunated 
at  thirty  cento  a  day«    They  are  fed  during  U» 
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winter  on  oatSy  ctraw^beans  and  hay,  and  in  rammer 
on  cat  gnm.  They  are  small,  but  compact,  of 
beantifal  action  and  high-spirited.  These  sleek 
Flemish  horses  were  for  ages  held  in  high  esteem  in 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Their  breed  of 
cows  18  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  excellence, 
as  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  improving  it.  They 
have  a  practice  by  which  they  enrare  the  regular 
feeding  of  the  calves,  which  is  considered  by  them 
essential  to  quick  fattening.  This  is,  immediately 
after  they  have  got  their  usual  quantity  of  milk,  to 
put  baskets  over  their  mouths,  to  prevent  their  eating 
anything  in  the  interval  between  the  feeding  times. 
Very  few  sheep  are  kept,  and  these  are  of  the  worst 
description.  Their  fields  are  small,  and  merely 
divided  by  ditches.  Such  a  thing  as  a  hedge  or  a 
fence  enclosing  a  field  is  never  seen.  These  are 
onnecessary  from  the  peculiar  management  of  their 
vtock.  Under-drainaffe  is  rarely  practised.  Indeed 
the  nature  of  tiie  soil  is  43iich  as  not  to  reqnire  it. 
But  to  promote  the  drying  of  the  fields,  and  to  draw 
oflr  the  surface-water  from  the  plants,  a  spading  of 
earth  is  taken  from  each  furrow,  and  scattered  over 
the  ridge,  so  that  in  a  heavy  shower,  the  rain-water 
finds  a  ready  course  to  the  ditch  which  skirts  the 
fields.  The  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  working 
of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  they  show 
their  skill  of  management.  They  forbear  from  sowing 
any  crop  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  pulverized  by 
repeated  plowinge  and  hairowings,  and  frequently 
resort  to  the  spade  to  give  additional  depth  to  the 
fiuTow,  and  better  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed.  The  plows  used  by  Belgium  farmera 
are  so  simple  and  rude  in  tbeir  construction  as 
scareely  to  deserve  the  name.  And  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  the  apade  is  much  more  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Such  is  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  labor,  and  the  comparative  acareity  of  land,  that 
it  is  common  to  weed  out  fields  of  grain  and  especially 
of  flax,  with  as  much  nicety  aa  a  gardner  in  this 
country  would  weed  a  bed  of  camots  or  onions.  At 
certain  seasons  yon  will  see  ro^s  of  women  in  the 
fields  creeping  on  their  knees  among  the  young 
crops  and  picking  out  with  the  greatest  care  the 
injurious  weeds  and  grasses.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  industry  of  the  people,  and  could  only  be  practiced 
in  a  community  proverbial  for  indomitable  patience 
and  pereeverance.  . 

We  now  come  to  a  aubject  which  explains  the 
grand  secret  of  the  success  o^  the  Flemish  fanner  in 
raising  such  laTge  drops,  and  in  transforming  a 
country  naturally  unfruitful  into  what  may  justly  be 
called  Ike  **  garden  of  Europe."  This  is  ku  ^eoMmif 
inwavrng^  mmdtkUlm  of^yitig  mrnmrtM^  His  first 
object  and  great  aim  is  to  save  every  thing  which  can 
possibly  be  converted  into  a  fertiliser,  to  put  back 
upon  the  land,  and  supply  the  constant  drain  of  the 
elements  of  bread  ana  meat  which  his  large  crops 
require.  His  ashes-cart  and  urine-barrels  traverse 
every  street  in  tiie  town,  and  every  bye-way  in  the 
country,  to  collect  these  valuable  feitilizere  to 
spread  over  his  land.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
large  number  of  animals,  compared  with  the  extent 
of  the  farms.  This  is  an  important  feature  in  his 
system  of  husbandry,  as  they  are  kept  tied  up  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  utmost  care  taken  that  none  of 
the  manure  is  wasted.  It  is  in  this  management  that 
the  farmers  of  Belgium  excel  tliose  of  every  other 
country,  and  by  this  system  they  are  able  to  raicie 
larger  crops  tbian  any  other  body  of  iSunnen  in  the 


world.  Ashes  are  extensively  used  as  a  top-dressing, 
especially  for  clover.  And  they  set  so  high  a  value, 
and  depend  so  much  upon  them  for  the  success  of 
their  clover-crop,  that  it  is  a  current  saying  that,  *^  he 
who  buys  ashes  for  his  clover-crop  pays  nothing  ;  but 
he  who  does  it  not,  pays  dcubUJ'^  On  this  all-im- 
portant subject,  the  saving  and  application  of  manures, 
the  farmera  of  our  own  country  can  learn  a  lesson 
from  those  of  Belgium,  and  we  may  perhaps  make 
it  the  subiect  of  a  future  article.  .  Suffice  it  now  to 
say  that  this  art,  combined  with  unwearied  industry 
and  perseverance,  has  enabled  them  to  convert  a 
country  naturally  poor  into  one  of  unrivalled  fertility. 
—WcMngUmj  Dte.j  1849.  W. 

OULTTTATZON  OFlOABBOTS  IN  FBAITOB. 


Thb  skill  of  French  farmers  in  cultivating  root  crops 
is  well  known.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  the 
sugar  beet  so  extensively  and  successfully  grown, 
both  for  extracting  the  sugar,  and  for  feeding  to 
stock.  The  carrot  seems  lately  to  have  attracted 
much  attention  among  the  most  experienced  farmers, 
and  I  give  below  their  most  approved  method  of  cul- 
tivating this  valuable  root,  by  which  they  often  get 
a  crop  of  12  to  1500  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  vari- 
ety mostly  raised  is  the  large  ukiU^  gt*««A  toppedj 
which  grow  a  good  deal  out  of  the  ground.  They 
are  prefered  to  the  orange  from  their  producing  so 
much  larger  crops,  although  they  are  acknowledged 
to  be  less  nutritious.  Tne  experience  of  the  ^st 
French  farmera  is,  that  ikree  ion»  of  carrots  are 
worth  as  much  as  one  ton  of  good  hav,  either  for 
keeping  horaes  or  milch-cows  through  the  winter,  or 
for  fattening  cattle.  Now,  estimating  the  crop  of  an 
acre  of  carrots  at  1000  bushels,  and  by  proper  culti- 
vation it  can  be  made  far  to  exceed  this,  you  have 
what  is  equivalent  to  at  least  ten  tons  of  good  hay, 
which  as  the  produce  of  one  acre,  well  rep9^  the 
extra  labor  ana  trouble  required. 

The  analyeis  of  this  root,  as  well  as  tho  experience 
of  farmers,  shows  that  60  lbs.,  of  carrots  given  to  a 
cow  will  supply  as  much  of  the  materials  to  be  elab- 
orated into  milk  as  20  lbs.  of  clover  hay.  Both  cattle 
and  horses  eat  them  with  avidity,  and  after  a  little 
time  appear  to  prefer  thena  to  any  other  kind  of  food. 
These  facta  all  recommend  the  more  extensive  culti- 
vation of  carrots  by  our  farmers^  and  I  translate  the 
following  from  the  **  Journal  IV  Agriculture  Pratique,^ 
as  the  most  approved  method  of  preparing  the  land 
l£C.,  now  practiced  in  France. 

To  ensure  a  large  crop  of  carrots  yon  mn^  have  a 
deep  well  drained  soil,  samdy  loam  is  best,  with  a 
sub-soil  through  which  the  root  can  easily  penetrate, 
it  must  be  completely  pulverized,  and  rendered  light 
and  friable  by  Uie  frequent  use  of  the  plow  and  bar- 
row; it  must  be  well  enriched  with  manure,  and  above 
all  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  By  observing  these 
conditions  yon  can  depend  with  some  degree  of  eer-.. 
tainty  upon  an  abundant  crop^  and  one  that  wilji 
amply  repay  the  labor  expended.  In  the  fall,  soon, 
after  harvest,  select  a  raitable  piece  of  land  from  yeitr 
wheat  stubbks,  and  give  it  a  light  plowing  aboiK  the 
last  of  October.  Two  or  three  weeks  af&r  gt^e  it  a 
second  pk>wing  still  deeper,  or  what  is  better,  go  over 
it  with  the  rab-soil  pk>w,  having  first  spread  evenly 
over  the  land  about  one-half  the  quantity  of  manure 
you  intend  for  the  piece.  Let  it  remain  in  this  state 
during  the  winter,  and  the  effect  of  the  snow  and  fVost 
wiU  be  to  pulverize  and  mellow  the  soil,  rendered  light 
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and  penneable  to  the  air  by  the  fall  plowing.  In^e 
spring,  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit,  spread 
over  the  remaining  half  of  the  manure,  and  plow  it 
once  more.  This  throws  up  on  the  surface  the  ma- 
nure first  applied,  which  is  already  partly  decomposed, 
and  buries  beneath  the  soil  that  Ust  put  on,  where 
it  more  readily  undergoes  the  decomposition  necessary 
before  it  can  supply  the  food  to  the  future  crop.  The 
land  thus  prepared  should  remain  until  about  the  1st 
of  May,  before  putting  in  the  seed.  It  should  then  be 
gone  over  with  the  harrow,  and  rendered  as  level  and 
smooth  as  possible.  To  sow  the  seed,  a  «mall  seed- 
drill  is  useful,  as  it  saves  much  time  and  labor. 
When  this  cannot  be  procured  however,  it  can  be 
done  by  hand.  The  drills  should  be  two  feet  apart, 
and  as  straight  as  possible.  ^  This  is  necessary  that 
you  may  use  a  horse  cultivator  or  small  plow  to  run 
through  the  rows,  which  saves  much  labor  in  weed- 
ing. The  quantity  of  seed  required  to  the  acre  is 
about  three  pounds.  It  is  best  to  sow  it  thick,  and 
the  first  time  you  weed  them,  to  thin  out  the  plants, 
so  that  they  may  stand  three  or  four  inches  apart. 
In  this  way  they  grow  much  larger,  and  although 
fewer  in  number,  they  will  yield  on  the  whole  a 
much  greater  crop.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  carrots 
delight  to  grow  amongst  weeds,  and  it  does  seem  as 
if  the  reverse  of  this  is  true,  that  weeds  delight  to 
fifrow  among  carrots.  Indeed,  it  is  the  labor  of  weed- 
ing them,  that  deters  many  farmers  from  cultivating 
them  extensively  to  feed  to  stock.  But  if  they  are 
carefully  weeded  out  twice  during  the  season^  and 
frequent  use  made  of  the  horse-cultivator  to  run 
between  the  rows,  it  will  be  found  quite  sufficient, 
and  will  not  constitute  a  very  severe  tax  upon  the 
time  and  patience  of  farmers.  They  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  as  late  in  the  fall 
as  the  weather  will  permit  as  it  is  found  they  keep 
much  better  in  this  case,  than  if  harvested  early. 
In  most  parts  of  France  the  climate  is  so  mild,  as 
not  to  render  it  necessaiy  to  dig  them  up»  until 
^ey  are  wanted  to  feed  out  to  stock  during  the 
winter.  But  in  England  and  other  countries  where 
the  winters  are  more  severe,  they  are  either  stored 
away  in  cellars,  or  piled  up  in  the  field,  and  covered 
first  wiUi  straw,  and  then  with  a  light  coating  of 
earth  which  protects  them  from  the  frost.    W. 


iPdll    i|tt0baYibrs. 


THB  <'aOOD  TUCB  OOMXVGk** 


I  RBGARj)  the  Fanner  as  the  best  paper  of  the  kind 

with  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance. 

I  hail  this  as  a  promising  era  to  the  Agriculturists 

of  our  country.    They  are,  as  a  mass,  awakening  to 

a  sense  of  the  importance  and  honor  of  their  calling, 

and  the  time  will  soon  come  when,  instead  of  being 

looked  down  upon  as  an  inferior  class  of  beings,  it 

will  be  considered  as  the  most  honorable  title  which 

can  be  applied  to  a  man,  to  call  him  an  intelligent 

I*. .farmer.    But  this  state  of  things  can  not  be  hoped 

'*  /or  without  an  unceasing  eSorU    The  farmer,  instead 

•j^  striving  to  become  notorious  in  tiie  political  world, 

''myst  bend  his  whole  energies  to  the  improvement  of 

*Ms,iarm,  his  stock,  his  system  of  husbandry  and  his 

mra4»'  He  must  show  to  the  world  that  he  is  proud 

or  (is  profession  by  bringing  his  children  up  to  it, 

and  that  too,  with  an  education  that  shall  make  them 

men  fitted  for  any  station.    And  then,  and  not  till 

then,  may  we  expect  Agriculture  and  Agriculturists 

to  hold  that  place  in  society  to  which  tiiey  are  justiy 

entitled.    VTu^uaAK.—JUfredf  JV.  Y,  Jam.  1850. 


OOBH    TS.    WHBAT— DBILL    OOX<TUBE,   fee. 

Mbssrs.  EnrroRs : — Much  has  been  said  on  the  rela- 
tive profits  of  the  wheat  and  com  crops  of  Westsn 
New- York.    If  you  please,  I  will  give  you  a  sboit 
chapter  of  my  own  experiments.    Last  spring  I  foond 
mvself  in  possession  of  a  field  of  eight  acres  on  which 
wheat  ban  been  grown  the  preceding  year.    It  wu 
thickly  seeded  with  blue  grass,  which  I  resolved  to 
chastise  by  thorough  summer-fallow.    I  had  it  turned 
over  the  fast  of  April  for  that  purpose^  but  thes 
altered  my  mind  and  concluded  to  plant  with  con. 
This  last  operation  has  completely  annihilated  the 
blue  grass,  a  result  which  I  could  hardly  have  obtained 
by  £e  most   thorough  course  of  summer-faUow. 
But  now  for  the  crop.    I  harreated  from  the  8  acres 
600  bushels  of  ears  of  good  corn.    Not  a  very  ez^- 
ordinary  crop  you  say,  but  wait  a  moment.    AssQiniof 
that  two  crops  of  com  can  be  raised  on. the  suae 
piece,  to  one  of  wheat,  and  we  have  ike  foUowiag 
result : — ^The  two  crops  as  above,  will  give  six  han- 
dred  bushels  of  shelled  com,  which  at  fifty  cents  a 
bushel,  the  average  pricey  would  give  $300.   One  crop 
of  wheat,  at  twen^  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  an 
average  yield,  would  give,  from  the  eight  acres,  160 
bushels,  which  at  one  doUar  per  bushel,  would  leave 
a  balance  in  favor  of  the  corn  crop  of  $140,  to  sty 
nothing  of  the  cleansing  of  your  fields  of  blue  grtsS} 
red  root,  insects,  and  all  the  mighty  hosts  of  enemies 
with  which  the  wheat  grower  has  to  contend.    Try 
it  farmers  of  Western  New-York,  and  see  if  1  hive 
figured  riffht.    Get  you  a  wheat  drill,  if  you  have  not 
one  alreaav — anyone  of  them  wiU  answer.    Sey- 
mour's is  the  best    By  the  way,  do  not  be  discoTin|[ed 
about  t^  drilling  system,  becaaae  oor  enterprieuff 
friends  at  Brockport,  in  their  efil>rt8  to  simplify  sni 
cheapen,  so  as  to  bring  their  drill  within  the  means 
of  allf  have  given  us  a  machine  which  is  not  in  tQ 
respects  perhaps  what  it  should  be^  they  will  remedy 
that  another  year,  v^d  give  us  a  better  one.     Get  yon 
a  drill,  I  say,  to  plant  your  com ;  and  then  a  boy, 
with  a  team,  will  plant  his  Id  acrea  a  day,  and  grow 
finely  at  that.    Fill  your  cribs  with  the  golden  her- 
vest;  not  to  sell  to  the  distillers  to  convert  into 
whiskey,  that  bane  and  curse  to  humanity*  but  to 
convert  into  beef,  pork  and  bread,  to  cause  the  heait 
of  man  to  rejoice,  and  the  widow's  tongue  to  sing 
for  joy.    Do  not  pk>w  up  your  ground  in  the  fall  (ne 
opinion  of  Dr.  Leb  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding! 
to  bleach  and  *<  waste  its  fragrance  in  thedeseit  air,' 
but  if  practicable^  plow  it  up  one  day  and  plant  it  the 
next ;  and  then  the  fertilizing  gassea  (I  do  not  know 
their  names — Dr.  Lbe  will  teU  you)  as  they  escape 
from  the  eartii,  will  be  taken  up  by  tlie  growing  crop 
and  held  in  solution  or  in  reserve  for  m  future  per- 
fecting of  the  crop.    Mother  Nature  is  a  great 
economizer,  and  curious  rectifier  of  these  matters. 
Read  again  the  article  in  the  last  Farmer  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Tillage,  and  Uutk  with   me,  at  yoor 
ignorance  of  the  profeuion.  which  you  have  loved 
Md  cherished  your  lire  long,  and  resolve  to  send  yoor 
sons  to  the  Agricultural  College  which  the  people 
are  now  demanding^  at  the  han£i  of  your  sapient  leg- 
islators, as  there  is  now  some  prospect  that  this  jost 
and  reasonable  demand  which  we  nave  made  in  vain 
these  many  years^  win  at  last  be  granted.    Calviit 
SvmxT.—Oate$f  Monroe  CowUUf  JV.  7^  Januan/t 
1850. 
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I HAVB  used  for  the  past  two  seaaons  the  Drill  for 
patting  in  the  moot  of  my  wheat  crops.  Haying 
come  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  jmnciple  of  drUMng 
was  the  preferable  mode  of  sowing  grain,  I,  in  the 
fall  of  1848,  hired  a  drill  of  Rapaubb  &l  Baieea, 
Rochester,  one  of  Pennock's  Patent.  I  did  this  for 
the  p«irpose  of  experiment.  It  was  the  first  drill  used 
in  this  vicinity,  and  the  result  of  its  operations  were 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  both  by  neigh- 
boring farmers  and  myself* 

The  lateness  of  the  season  at  which  I  procured  the 
drill  rendered  it  impossible  to  sow  but  few  fields  ex- 
cept my  own ;  and  indeed,  I  did  riot  sow  all  my  own 
wheat  with  it  that  fall, —  using  the  gane  and  the 
harrow  in  the  same  field  with  the  drill.  The  exper- 
iment confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  its 
utility,  and  I  believe  removed  the  doubts  of  a  great 
many  with  regard  to  its  usefulness,  as  is  attested  by 
the  purchase  since  of  miite  a  number  of  wheat  drills 
in  the  neighborhood  and  vicinity ;  and  if  they  do  not 
come  into  general  use,  it  will  be  owing  more  to  bad 
construction,  or  want  of  skill  in  their  use,  than  to 
any  thing  else. 

The  grain  sown  by  the  drill  spoken  of  above  grew 
and  yieOed  handsomely.  It  was  thought  bv  some 
as  well  as  by  myself,  that  there  was  a  marked  difler- 
ence  in  some  fields  in  favor  of  the  drill  over  either 
the  gang  or  harrow  ;  in  others  I  could  see  no 
difibrence.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  again  repeat  my 
confidence  in  the  mode  of  drilling  in  grain  as  prefer- 
able to  any  other  now  in  use. 

I  do  not  know  that  my  reasons  for  that  opinion  are 
new  to  any  one,  or  difl^rent  from  the  reasons  of  any 
body  else,  whose  views  coincide  with  my  own  with 
regard  to  the  drill ;  but  as  my  opinion  has  been  fre- 
quently asked  with  reference  to  its  use  and  benefits, 
its  profitableness,  &lc.,  and  which  has  always  been 
expressed  favorably,  I  will  state  mt  rbasons  for 
that  OFiNTOif,  briefly. 

Fir$t — The  quantity  you  wish  to  sow  to  the 
acre  can  be  determined,  with  great  precision  and  accu- 
racy ;  so  much  so  that  you  might  almost  measure 
your  land  by  the  quantity  of  seed  sown ;  no  guess 
work  about  it. 

Second  —  When  the  exact  quantity  of  seed  to  the 
acre  is  determined  upon,  that  principle  of  sowing 
which  will  give  the  most  reasonable  aasoranoe  that 
•very  grain  sown  will  senninate  and  come  to  matu 
rity,  is  most  certainly  the  one  to  be  adopted.  The 
mode  or  principle  that  gives  thac  assurance,  (practi- 
cally compared  with  any  other  in  use,)  is  that  of 
drilling;  bbcausb  every  grain  is  covered,  and  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  insure  germination,  growth,  and 
protection,  till  it  is  ready  to  ^ield  up  its  w  or  an  100 
fold.  You  see  no  seed  lyiitg  scattered  over  the 
ground  nnburied  where  the  driu  has  been  to  work,  as 
IS  too  frequently  the  case  when  sown  broad-cast  and 
put  in  with  the  harrow  and  other  methods.  No  seed 
covered  so  shallow  as  merely  to  insure  its  sprouting 
and  coming  up^  to  grow  awhile  and  then  perish  at 
last,  for  want  of  decent  burial  at  first,  sufficient  to 

five  it  nourishment  and  support  to  the  end.    The 
rill  in  a  great  measure  relieves  you  from  these 
painful  calamities. 

Thirdly — On  lands  that  are  known  to  heave  and 
leave  the  roots  of  crops  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
cold  bleak  winds  and  frosts,  the  benefit  of  drilling 
must  be  apparent,  owing  to  the  reason,  that  the 


depth  to  which  the  seed  is  put  in  the  ground,  and  the 
close  manner  in  which  the  voots  become  matted 
together,  before  the  frosty  season  comes  round,  give 
to  the  grain  such  a  power  of  protection  and  resis- 
tance as  greatly  to  overcome  the  evil. 

JVmrHQy— Will  a  less  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre 
drilled  in,  produce  as  much  as  the  usual  quantity 
sown  broad-cast  1  (i.  e.,  will  6  pecks,  for  instance, 
drilled  in  produce  as  much  as  six,  sown  broad-cast  ?) 
I  cannot  answer  that  question  from  experience  satis- 
factorily to  myself,  and  consequently  to  no  one  else. 
I  am  experimenting  on  that  point,  and  will  cheer- 
fully make  public  the  results  when  known.  I  can 
only  say  now  that  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  a  less 
quantity  than  is  usually  sown  broad-cast,  will  answer. 
Why  not,  if  a  greater  quantity  of  seed  comes  to  ma- 
turity, when  sown  by  the  drill? 

.  FxfOdy —  Can  we  obtain  an  equal  amount  of  yield 
from  the  acre,  by  sowing  the  same  quantity  to  the 
acre  with  the  drill  as  when  sown  broad-cast  ?  Most 
assuredly.    And, 

Six&uy  —  I  would  use  a  driU,  whether  I  obtained 
any  greater  yield,  or  only  as  much,  either  from  a  less 
or  the  same  quantity  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre,  as  by 
the  usual  method  of  broad-cast  sowing,  because  it  is 
such  a  neat,  clean,  hands(mie)  satiaactory  way  of 
^  seeding  ;"  after  your  ground  is  properly  prepared, 
one  operation  being  all  Uiat  is  necessary  to  finish  up 
in  complete  style  both  sowing  and  covering,  saving 
the  labor  and  expense  of  the  former.  If  the  rain 
comes  down  in  the  miast  of  your  labor,  you  can  bid 
it  welcome ;  for  it  finds  you  with  your  work,  so  far 
eompUUd,  If  your  field  is  ready  to  sow,  and  you 
want  to  begin  on  a  certain  day,  high  winds  need  not 
prevent. 

SevetMy — If  my  ground  is  suitably  prepared,  I 
can  plant  my  com,  beuis  and  peas,  with  a  litUe  extra 
care,  as  well  with  the  drill,  as  in  any  other  way.— 
Quite  a  saving  of  labor  here. 

The  above,  then,  are  in  brie^  chiefly  my  reasons, 
in  favor  of  iJie  principle  of  drilling.  I  have  been 
asked  how  the  drill  would  do  on  lands  that  are 
sweaty  and  spouty,  where  wheat  is  liable  to  perish  on 
that  account.  I  answer  that  the  drill  is  no  remedy 
against  such  an  evil ;  and  would  advise  such  as  have 
4ands  of  that  description  to  thoroughly  underdrain,  as 
the  only  remedy,  and  then  the  drill  can  be  used  upon 
them  with  pleasure  and  profit  both. 

Speaking  of  the  drill,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
it  is  yet  brought  to  perfection,  and  no  doubt  all  kinds 
have  their  faults  and  objections ;  some  of  which  are 
vital,  others  of  a  less  serious  nature.  We  must  be 
careful  to  procure  the  best  in  use.  In  my  remarks 
on  the  relative  value  of  drills,  I  shall  speak  only  of 
those  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  of  those  of 
which  I  have  reliable  information. 

I  found  in  using  the  Pennock  Drill,  although  it 
executed  its  work  sufficiently  well  and  satisfactory, 
so  far  as  getting  the  seed  into  ground  was  concerned, 
yet  its  complication,  or  perhaps  I  miffht  better  say, 
At  fixtures,  employed  to  adjust  the  drill-tubei*, 
feeding-boxes,  cylinders,  Sic.,  rendered  access  to 
these  same  drill-tubes,  feeding-boxes,  cylinders,  kc., 
the  very  parts  most  needing  care  and  attention  while 
the  drill  was  in  operation,  almost  impossible,  so  far 
as  relates  to  ease,  facility,  comfort,  and  what  is  of  more 
value,  profit — (time.)  If  any  little  accident  occurred, 
such  for  instance^  as  the  breaking  of  the  '*  Wooden 
Peg,"  common  to  all  drills,  I  believe,  it  was  with 
some  considerable  difficulty  with  which  you  could 
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worm  your  way  to  the  place  of  accident  for  its  res- 
toration. The  same  with  regard  to  reg^ulating  the 
screws  in  the  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre ;  as  well 
also,  as  of  a  great  many  other  little  things  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  to  be  "  fixed"  or  handled  during 
the  time  occupied  in  drilling.  This  rendered  the 
use  of  said  drill)  to  me  at  least,  vexatious  and  trou- 
blesome, and  quite  objectionable ;  still  it  has  its 
virtues.  The  principle  of  feeding  with  a  cylinder  I 
am  much  in  favor  of ;  if  the  drill  is  well  made,  and 
of  good  material  it  must  be  said  to  be  a  ^ood  drilL 

I  have  not  used  the  Brockport  Drilly  myself,  bat 
have  examined  it  somewhat  closely,  and  seen  it  in 
operation,  as  there  were  several  bought  and  used  in  my 
neighborhood  the  past  season.  The  drill  seems  to  be 
simple  in  construction,  and  apparently  quite  easily 
handled  and  attended.  But  there  is  an  objection  or 
two  brought  against  it,  by  some  who  have  used  them, 
which  if  true,  must  be  vital :  —  and  these  are,  that 
they  easily  clog  in  fee^Hng,  and  do  not  distribute  the 
seed  evenly  along  the  drill  row,  the  feeding  being 
done  in  pulsations.  This  is  to  be  regretted  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  evil  is  not  without  remedy. 

Of  the  Seymour  DriU^  I  can  only  speak  from 
reliable  information.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  simple, 
well  constructed,  handy,  desirable  drill.  Mr.  SsTMova 
attaches  an  apparatus  for  sowing  plaster,  ashes,  &&c., 
to  his  drill,  if  the  purchaser  requests  it. 

I  used  myself,  last  fall,  a  clriH  invented  and  built 
by  BicKFORD  &L  H6FFMAIC,  of  Macodon,  Wayne  (yo., 
and  must  say  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  cheer- 
fully bear  testimony  to  the  complete  and  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work,  executing  it 
to  my  entire  satisfaction  every  way,  and  especially 
as  regards  the  three  vital  duties  a  drill  has  to  per- 
form, viz,  regulating  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown 
to  the  acre,  its  equal  and  even  distribution  along  the 
drill-furrow,  and  the  depth  of  its  burial  in  the  ground. 
It  feeds  with  a  cylinder.  The  drill  is  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  can  be  used  with  great  ease  and 
facility,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  you  can 
approach  all  its  parts,  especially  those  needing  hand- 
ling and  attention  while  in  use.  It  is  strongly  and 
firmly  made,  and  of  good  material. 

I  know  of  no  objections  to  the  drill  that  are  vitaj, 
nor  none  of  any  kind  that  need  deter  its  purchase  and 
use.  I  think  it  might  be  improved  in  a  still  more 
handv  application  of  its  apparatus  used  in  raising 
and  dropping  the  drill  teeth,  be.  Raising  and  low- 
ering them  all  at  once  for  instance. 

But  these  things  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  the  inventor  and  many  others,  wno  will  no  doubt 
make  improvements  to  it,  as  fast  as  its  practical  use 
shall  develope  their  necessity.  W.  S.  Fui^LBRTOif. 
— SpartOf  Lw.  Co.,  A*.  F.,  Jan.  1st,  I860. 


■anctuory  where  intelliffonce  and  refinenMnt  hold  tboir 
Court!  Shall  your  wile,  shall  your . daughter,  ihall  wi 
daughter,  when  she  takes  her  place  in  community,  or  socie- 
ty, shall  her-  cheek  be  made  to  blush,  not  ftom  guilt,  not 
from  a  lack  of  cultivatioa,  refinement,  or  of  beauty,  as  sheb 
poipted  to  a  lovvor  seat,  solely  becaiue  her  husband  or  her 
tttthor  \B  a  sunburnt  farmer  or  a  laboring  medianici  If 
ignorance  or  any  other  untoward  cause  has  placed  its  witbe^ 
ing  hand  upon  us  as  a  class,  and  confined  us  to  a  secondary 
position,  let  it  be  so  no  more.  I  speak  to  you,  tlus  day,  ia 
behalf  <^ interests  near  and  dear  Lome,  and  excuse  me  if  I 
speak  earnestly.  No  other  design  actuated  tho  men  who 
founded  and  sustained  these  ogncultural  societies,  hut  to 
diffuse  light  and  refinement  in  the  place  oi  ignomnce  ond 
rudeness.  And  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as  I  wish  every  man  did 
his,  U>  come  and  contribute  of  my  means  and  my  influence, 
limited  though  thoy  be,  to  sust.iin  diia  Society,  whose  annttal 
celebratiim  we  have  been  permitted  to  attend. 

If  your  children  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  cutting 
down  the  fi>rest  and  subduing  the  uncultivated  wild :  if  the 
kind  parent  lias  endured  privation  ond  want  that  bis  rhild 
may  not :  may  the  blessing  of  God  and  yosir  cliild's  gnuituds 
be  ybur's;  but,  may  we  ask,  if^  while  yoa  have  filled  Uieporsci 
of  your  child,  you  have  neglected  his  head  ?  Alas,  the 
remai^<  or  the  question  could  not  bo  answered  by  a  great 
many  without  a  blush,  fi>r  many  a  father  and  mother  too, 
Uve,  so  that  they  nay,  when  dying,  put  much  money  or 
jfarms  in  the  hands  of  children  who  cannot  write  a  l^ble 
hand  or  spell  beyond  three  syllables. 

Do  you  say  that  you  have  nor  the  time  to  devote  to  the 
cultivation  of  your  child  7  Have  you  time  to  cultivate  brood 
fields  1  Have  you  time  to  cultivate  overything  that  adorn* 
the  farm  or  yaid,  and  have  not  time  to  cultivate  your  owa 
or  the  minds  of  your  children  ?  What  mikes  you  to  difler 
from  your  ox  T  Nothing  but  the  mind.  If  you  fii»l  to  supply 
the  mind  of  yourself  or  your  child  with  wholesome,  inv^« 
ating  food— 4f  you  fiiil  to  occupy  the  mind  with  inteUectos} 
knowledge,  it  will  be  occupied  with  knowledge  of  a 
baser  sort. 


R17BAL  FlIBanXTS. 


^»^^^^^^^b^^^»i 


8BVEOA  OOXTNTT  FAIR  AITD  TBAVSAOTIOlBrS 


Wb  have  received  from  John  DsLAFisLn^  B8<1*9  the 
able  and  energetic  President  of  the  Seneca  County 
Agricultural  £>ciety,  a  beautifully  bound  and  printed 
copy  of  their  transactions,  for  1&49,  in  quarto  form. 
We  only  wish  that  every  county  in  Nbw  York, 
and  the  Union,  had  such  a  society,  and  each  society 
such  a  President.  We  give  a  short  extract  or  two 
from  the  address  of  Wh.  P.  Co  ait. 

Farmer,  or  mechanic,  or  lahorinc  man  of  any  calling,  are 
you  willing  that  your  son,  only  b^use  he  holds  the  plow, 
or  blows  the  forge,  or  drives  the  loom,  shall  be  made  to  stand 
upon  the  outer  porch  and  denied  admioaion  into  that  inner 


Wr  take  the  following  extract  touching  this  subject 
from  the  excellent  Address  delivered  by  S.  B.  Farsoi^s, 
of  Flushing  L.  I.,  before  the  New  Haven  Hoit. 
Society: — 

"1  recollect  two  prominent  instancea  of  thoeflfectxef  diese 
widely  differing  modes  of  life.  A  man  of  talent,  strong 
mind,  and  ene^etic  character,  came  years  ago  to  reside  ia 
one  of  our  large  cities.  He  became  a  merchant;  he  devoted 
his  whole  soul  to  the  acquisition  of  weohh;  he  made  money 
his  idol  and  his  succoas  was  beyond  precedent.  He  became 
enormously  wealthy,  house  was  added  to  house  aad  land  u> 
land.  His  character  became  year  by  year  more  Da^ 
row  and  his  hand  more  graaping,  until  no  other  thought  oc- 
cupied his  soul  but  that  of  money.  About  the  same  period 
of  the  commencement  of  this  man's  career,  there  entered  up* 
on  active  life  in  a  highly  fertile  rural  district  in  the  interior 
of  the  same  state  ,  a  man  of  e(}ual  talent,  of  equal  energy, 
and  of  practical  ability,  rec(^nised  by  the  highost  in  the  land. 
Commendng  life  as  a  surveyor,  he  was  eaHy  femiliar  with 
the  beauty  luid  pleasures  of  country  life,  and  bis  soul  became 
inaenaibly  refined  by  evidences  of  Aimighiy  henevoleneo 
around  him.  With  abundant  opportunity  to  mSx  largely 
by  purchase  of  public  landa.  he  confined  himself  to  his  buti' 
ness,  and  retiring  with  a  very  moderate  competence,  oceo- 
pied  himself  with  his  form  and  various  branches  of  naionl 
science.  As  a  botanist  he  had  scaroely  his  equal,  and  as  a 
keen  observer  of  natural  obiects  he  has  not  a  superior.  His 
style  of  living  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  every  thing  aboat 
him  indicates  the  superiority  of  the  mind  over  the  body. 
When  I  last  saw  him  it  was  delightful  to  witness  his  sim- 

f»lieity  of  manner,  eoverinff,  as  I  knew  it  did.  so  much  iniel- 
igence  and  intellectual  cultivation.  And  altbouffh  his  bsir 
was  white  with  age,  his  eye  would  sparkle  with  pleasure 
while  descanting  upon  the  beauty  of  a  fevorite  tribe  of 
plants.*  Now  can  there  be  a  question  whose  life  was  the 
most  rational  or  moat  productive  of  enjoyment,  this  man's  or 
that  of  the  man  of  millioiM." 

*  ThH  b  such  a  felthfal  portrait  of  our  vsneraUe  fHsud  Datid 
TnoMft.  of  Cayuga  Co.,  that  those  who  know  hhn  wUI  at  ones 
it. 
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TILS   MACSntB IKPOB.TBD  VnOM   BCKOPB  >T  J.   DKl^FIBLV,   S>«. 


'DRAiniHa,  DOW  w  genetaU;  pncticod  in  some  puts 
of  Europe,  is  ■Uracting  considerable  »ttentioa  in  odt 
counUy.'  In  the  last  volume  of  the  Farmer  we  gave 
all  the  infonnation  perhsoa  oecceeKty,  uid  we  now 
refer  to  the  subject  tor  tiie  purpose  of  noticiii^  the 
Tile  Uachine  mcently  iroported  from  Bi^lBiid,l>7  J. 
DBurtBUS  Baq.,  PresidMit  of  the  Seneca  Countf 
Agricuharal  Society,  for  making  Draio  Tiles,  Soles, 
Pipe  and  other  object*  of  um  to  fannen. 

This  Machine  oombinea  every  improvement  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  Agriculturists.  It  has  a  variety  of 
dies,  either  of  which  can  be  used  and  chan^  at 
pleasure.  Mr.  B.  F,  Wh*rtiuibt,  of  Wstsrloo, 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  who  is  an  experienced  Potter, 
worics  this  Machine,  and  has  already  furnished  a 
variety  of  drain  tile  to  the  farmers  at  very  reduced 

The  high  price  of  tiles  has  bee«  the  great  objection 
to  their  use  in  this  country:  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  made  by  this  Machine  has  reduced  the  cost. 
The  following  list  exhibits  the  slies  of  Tiles  and 
Pipes  which  can  b»  produced  as  needed,  with  their 
pnces  at  the  fiwtory. 


Solei  fiirtlMiabove,  ift«qnir*d,  9S  SSpw       "    lanreal  nn 
"  "  "  S      ''         "  unsUnt  UM 

i  inehei  diamalei,  IS  inchet  long,  at  fS  per  IDOO  pips^ 

S     "  "         "  "  »  "     " 

11    "  "         "  "  9  "     " 

1    ' '■  e        "    '■ 

Pipes  of  larger  sise  can  be  made  by  this  Machine, 
also  semi 'Cylinders  of  6  and  11  inches  diameter. 
Roof  and  ridge  tiles  are  turned  out  with  eijuil  facility. 
To  all  who  Msire  to  understand  the  syalemof  drain- 
ing, wB  advise  a  reference  to  the  article  contained  in 
the  last  volume,  (1649,)  October  number. 


is  higher  than  a  gentleman 


Messrs.  Editoks  : — In  answer  to  "  Bidgieay,"  I  will 
in  the  first  place  remark,  that  probably  no  one  in  pe- 
rusing the  statistical  proditctsof  the  farm  referred  to, 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Fanner,  but  will  readily 
percieve  a  typographical  error  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  acres  of  improved  land.  Instead  of  ninety- 
six  acres,  it  should  have  been  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-six. This  farm  is  allarabie  land,  all  susceptible 
of  producing  the  finest  wheat,  or  grain  of  any  kind, 
ana  also  well  adapted  to  clover. 

In  order  to  satisfy  Mr.  Incredulous,  I  will  state  the 
manner  in  which  the  farm  has  been  cropped  and  cul- 
tivated, during  the  time  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
its  managemeot.  The  farm  is  regularly  divided  into 
17  lots,  each  of  which  is  appropriated  either  to  wheal, 
com,  barley,  oats,  or  clover,  alternately.  For  tho 
purpose  of  discriminating  the  fields  the;  may  be 
numbered,  and  the  quantity  of  land  in  each  exhibited. 
Lot  No.,  1,  containing  6  acres;  No.  3,  10  acres;  No. 
3,  16 acres;  No.  10,  IS  acres;  No.  11,  18  acres;  No. 
14,  aaacrea;  and  No.  17,  1  acre;  were  in  wheat  at 
the  time  the  farm  was  purcnased.  Some  of  the  fields 
lie  adjacent  to  the  highway,  and  in  their  measure- 
ment  a  portion  of  roadiB  included,  therefore  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  on  the  ground,  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  86  acres.  Lots  I^.  6,  containing  6  acres  in  bar- 
ley; No.  S,  10  acres,  in  com  and  potatoes;  No.  IC,  8 
acres,  in  oats;  No.  13,  14  acres,  in  meadow;  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fields  in  pasture,  and  about  4}  acres  oc- 
curaed  by  buildings  and  garden. 

His  stock  consisted  of  five  horses,  four  cows,  36 
sheep,  after  disposing  of  96  fat  ones,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  swine  to  make  pork  for  his  consumption. 
The  com  and  oat  crops  averaged  about  40  bushels 
which  sfibrded  eulncient  feed  for  teams, 
making  poik,  be.  Eisht  bushels  of  clover  seed  was 
the  fields,  un<fer  wheat,  and  five  tons  of  plas- 
lots  No.  3  and  S  the  clover  caught  well; 
■s  very  indifferently,  owing  probabW  to  tho 
wheat  being  extremely  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  fore 
part  of  the  season  rather  dry. 

The  next  BeaBOn,  were  fallowed,  loU  No.  4,  con- 
taining 16  acres;  No.  6,  6  acres;  No.  7,  13  a 
*'     "        acres;  No.  13,  10  acres;  all  of  which  were 
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cropped,  with  the  exception  of  No.  13,  which  was 
put  in  on  the  firet  furrow  with  the  cultivator;  and  lot 
No.  6,  was  put  in  after  barley  and  well  manured. — 
Making  70  acres,  including  fence  and  some  road. 

Lot  No.  8,  was  the  last  field  sown,  fininsbed  on  the 
1 9th.  of  Sept.  There  were  30  bushels  of  seed,  (soles 
wheat)  sown  on  this  field,  which  was  a  trifle  more 
than  1  ji  bushels  per  acre.  -  Jt  was  harvested  and 
thrafrhed  separate  from  the  rest  of  his  crop; — it  pro- 
duced 793  bushels',  all  of  which  was  suitable  for  seed, 
and  more  than  one  half  was  used  as  such.  This  lot 
lies  adjoining  the  highway,  and  the  20  acres  includes 
nearly  one  acre,of  rGuad. 

Lots  No.  1,  9  and  17  were  sown  to  barley  without 
any  manure;  they  produced  484 1  bushels.  Lot  No. 
15,  was  sown  to  oats  again,  in  consequence  of  the 
drouth  destroying  the  clover  the  year  previous;  the 
crop  was  more  abundant  than  tlie  first — some  46 
bushels  per  acre. 

Lot  No.  12,  a  clover  sod,  which  had  lain  two  years, 
was  planted  to  corn  and  potatoes,  without  applying 
any  manure,  it  produced  1425  bushels  of  ears  of  com, 
and  164  bushels  of  potatoes. 

Lot  No.  2 — a  crop  of  clover  hay  was  taken  from  it 
the  last  day  of  June,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
September  following  a  crop  of  seed  of  29  bushels. 
This  item  was  omiiod  in  the  products  of  the  second 
year,  therefore  985  should  be  added  to  the  profits  of 
the  farm,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  was  reserved  for 
the  use  of  it  for  the  next  year. 

Lots  No«  3^  10,  11,  14  and  16,  (the  last  of  which 
contains  2  acres,  and  appropriated  to  the  most  choice 
fruit  trees  which  furnishes  a  krge  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit,)  were  in  pasture.  The  quantity  of  clover 
seed  sowed  on  this  part,  was  seven  and  one  half  bush, 
and  6}  tons  of  plaster  were  sown  on  the  wheat  and 
barley,  and  some  400  used  on  the  com  and  potatoes. 
The  clover  this  season  took  as  well  as  could  be  de- 
sired, the  fields  at  the  beginingof  winter  were  clothed 
with  one  of  the  most  valuable  fertili^rs  of  the  soil 
Uiut  can  be  produced,  and  from  which  the  finest  crops 
always  ensue.  The  farm  this  season  kept  six  horses, 
four  cows,  three  calves,  ninety-five  sheep,  and  fifteen 
swine. 

The  lots  put  into  wheat,  the  third  year  were  No. 
10,  11,  14,  16,  all  of  which  were  fallowed  early,  and 
plowed  twice.  No.  15,  was  put  in  after  the  second 
crop  of  oats,  with  a  fine  dressing  of  manure;  and  lots 
No.  ],  9  and  17  were  sown  after  baiiey,  which 
make  80  acres  and  upwards.  Lot  No.  12,  was  in 
barley,  the  remainder  of  the  fields  were  either  mown 
or  pastured.  That  which  augments  the  profits  of 
every  farm,  is  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of  spring  crops^ 
at  least  in  quantities  st^cient  for  the  feeding  of 
teams,  fatting  pork  &lc.  The  occupant  of  this  farm 
produced  a  surplus  of  these  crops;  therefore  instead  of 
using  n  portion  of  the  money  arising  from  the  wheat 
in  by  in?  mill-feed  for  teams,  &cc.  he  has  added  several 
hundrea  dollars  to  his  profits,  from  the  sale  of  barley 
and  com. 

This  farm  contains  preicsely  215  acres  of  land, 
196  of  which  is  cultivated,  it  was  boufht  in  the 
winter  of  1847,  for  the  sum  of  83,100,  wiUi  85  acres 
of  wheat  on  the  ground;  it  was  sold  a  few  weeks 
since  at  $70  per  acre.  There  are  65  acres  of  wheat 
on  the  farm,  and  10  acres  of  which  are  reserved  in 
the  sale,  which  at  least  is  worth  S200.  TheexoMiee 
in  making  improvements  during  the  time,  will  not 
exceed  8150. 


The  occuoant's  net  profita  from  the  farm  for  the 
whole  perioQ,  after  dedueting  all  expenses,  amoant  to 
86,300;  which  pay  an  interest  of  fifteen  per  cent  on 
the  capital  invested,  including  4^00  of  capital  for 
iponey  invested  in  teams,  utensils  &tc. 

If  1  have  not  been  sufficiently  minute  in  a  detailed 
history  of  the  management  of  the  farm  veferred  to  and 
in  order  to  satisfy  or  remove  the  doubts  of  "Incred- 
ulous,** I  will  make  another  efibrt,  if  reqaested.— 
Caledauia,  Lh.  Go.,  A*.  ¥^  />«€.,  1849. 


IMPORTED  aaTTLB-BATBS'  STOCK. 


Thr  August  number  of  the  ** Parmer,"  for  1849^  con- 
tains an  article  on  the  ^^  recent  importation  of  short 
horuR,"  which  do6fl  not  entirely  coincide  with  my 
views.  The  writer,  referring  to  the  bull,  3d  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  which  he  had  the  honor  of  importing, 
says:  "Breeders,  desiring  the  blood  of  Mr.  Bates, 
can  nownereelseinthis  country,  procure  it  mlk  ssd 
high  ekaracterifiicB  of  flyU,  quabtyy  $ywaneiryf  nd 
tuoitance. 

Allow  me  h^e,  before  discueaing  this  paragraph,  to 
remark,  that  honoralde  cofltpetifton  in  breeding  doses- 
tic  animals,  canuf>t  fail  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
improvement,  and  should  be  countenanced  and  encoar- 
aged  by  every  individual  who  desires  to  see  the  stock 
of  our  country  raised  to  that  high  standard  which  iti 
importance  so  justly  merits  and  demands.  The  indi- 
vidual, however,  who  enters  upoa  this  enterprise  with 
a  desire  and  a  determination  to  excel,  will  soon  fiod 
himself  surrounded  with  perplexittea  and  prejudices, 
which  he  little  anticipated;  and,  however desiroos he 
may  be  to  avoid  controversy,  circomstaDces  may 
occur,  where  justice^  both  to  himself  and  the  pobli^ 
demands  that  he  should  no  longer  remain  silent 
Experience  will  also  sooner  or  later  prove,  that  there 
is  neither  honor  or  profit  to  be  acquired,  by  resoitin^ 
to  the  frail  support  of  eitlier  directly,  or  Indirectly, 
assailing,  or  endeavoring  to  disparage  the  stock  of 
others,  by  the  assumption  of  high  sounding  preten- 
sions, which  cannot  bear  the  teat  of  truth  and 
scrutiny. 

But  to  the  point.  We  presume  no  one  will  deny, 
that  any  one  animal  from  any  herd,  to  possess  the 
power  of  imparting  to  his  produee,  '^higher  Aarae- 
taiaiies  q/  ttyUf  qualilVf  gynmutryf  and  sii&stanee," 
than  any  otiier  ammal  from  the  same  herd  stssl 
possess  more  of  the  ckoMttt  hhod  of  that  particular 
nerd.  To  doubt  this,  is  at  once  questioning  the  efficacy 
of  blood  animals.  The  most  natural  inquiry,  there- 
fore, which  would  arise  from  a  perusal  of  the  paragraph 
quoted,  would  be — **  What  is  the  particular  jfrom 
of  bloody  in  the  late  Mr.  Bates*  herd,  which  is  superior 
to  aU  oiherf  and  which  gave  him  such  a  deservedly 
wide  spread  fame  and  reputation  as  a  breeder  ?*•<- 
Now  let  this  simple  fact  be  clearly  defined,  and  if  3d 
Duke  of  Cambridge  possesses  more  of  nuk  blood, 
than  any  other  animal  in  this  country,  then  he  may 
be  fairly  entitled  to  his  claimed  position  of  superiority. 
This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importanee  to  breeders 
of  Short-horns  in  this  coontiy,  and  parUcuIinrly  so,  U> 
'^  all  who  wish  to  procure  this  blood  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bates*  herd.** 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prove  to  the  public  conclu- 
sively, and  to  place  the  matter  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  that  the  €koie$9t  blood  of  Mr.  Bales*  herd 
consisted  in  his  jnire^  unMoyed  Duchess  Iribe^  we 
quote  his  own  opinion,  from  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  publishers  of  the  print  of  his  bull, 
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Duke  of  Northomberland.    After  giving  the  pedigree 
of  this  bull,  Mr.  Bates  says: — 

"*  The  u>hoU  of  thii  fiunily"  (Duchess  fanify,  JST.  P.  aj 
**  of  Shoit-homa  are  aloue  in  my  po«Mnioo,  having  ptu^ 
chaaed  my  original  cow  of  this  tnbe  of  cattle  of  the  late 
Charles  Colling,  £aq. ,  of  Ketton,  near  Darlington,  35  yeara 
ago.  They  had  been  in  the  poaseaaion  of  Mr.  C.  Colling, 
20  yeara,  who  purchased  hia  origbtal  cow  from  Stanwix.  of 
the  agent  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  called 
her  IhtchesSf  (which  is  the  reason  1  have  named  the  bull  after 
that  family,)  as  they  are  joatty  entitled  to  be  held  in  com- 
memoration for  having  poasessed  a  tribe  of  cattle  which  Mr. 
C.  Coiling  repeatedly  assured  me  was  iiu  best  he  ever  had  or 
ever  saw,  and  that  he  was  never  able  to  improve  upon  her, 
al^ough  put  to  hia  bsst  bulls.  And  I  have  undoubted  infor- 
mation from  the  beat  authority  ibr  saying  that  this  tribe  of 
ShcMTV-horna,  were  in  the  poaseaaioii  of  the  ancestora  of  the 
preaent  dake,fi>r  two  centuries ;  and  that  Sir  Hugh  Smvthaon, 
the  grandfiklber  of  the  present  duke,  kept  up  the  celebritv  of 
tbia  tribe  of  cattle  by  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  their 
breeding :  and  that  be  used  r^ularly  to  weigh  his  cattle  and 
the  ibod  they  ate,  to  ascertain  the  improtentent  nuuk  in  pro- 
portion io  the  So€>d  conswned;  a  ayatem  I  adopted  nearly  50 
years  ago,  not  knowing  that  it  had  been  previouslv  done; 
and  from  a  minute  and  cloae  attention  to  this  aubject,  I 
otMained  that  knowled^  of  cattle,  which  enabled  me  to 
jud^e  of  their  real  mertts  by  their  external  c/iaracl<r«— and 
which  I  have  never  found  to  fiiil  in  my  exoerience  for  above 
forty  yean  aa  a  breeder.  i-Vom  that  knowledge,  thua 
acquired,  1  aelected  this  tribe  of  Short-homa  aa  superior  to 
all  other  cattle,  not  only  aa  small  oonaumera  of  food,  but  aa 
great  growers  and  quick  graziers,  with  the  fineat  quality  of 
b^f,  and  alao  giving  a  great  quantity  of  very  ridi  milk.  The 
cow  I  bought  of  Mr.  C.  Coiling,  in  18U4,  oilved  at  Halton 
Cofctle,  in  Northumberland,  June  7ih,  ia07;  aho  waa  kept 
on  grass  only,  in  a  pasture  with  nineteen  other  cows,  and 
moao  in  butter  and  milk  for  some  months,  above  two  guineas 
per  week,  mjortytwo  skUli/igs  in  English  money.'* 

We  have  in  this  extract,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bates 
himsdf,  in  regard  to  the  Duchess  blood,  as  being 
awperior  to  aU  other — also  confirmed  by  the  opinion 
of^Mr.  Charles  Colling,  who  repeatedly  said,  U  was 
the  best  he  ever  had  or  ever  saw. 

Now,  whether  this  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  possesses 
more  of  suck  bloody  or,  if  you  please,  has  the  blood  of 
Mr.  Bates?  herd,  with  *<  higher  characteristics  of 
style,  quality,  symmetxy  and  substance,"  than  any 
other  bull  in  this  country,  a  brief  reference  to  pedigree 
will  show. 

'*F^digreecfais2»DukeofCamkritlge,  {594SL}  Roan, 
calved  September  14th,  1841,  bred'by  Thomas  Bates,  pib- 
perty,  ftc  Got  by  Dukto  of  Northamberlaad  £1940];  dam 
Waterloo  IL,  by  Belvidere  [1706];  grand  dam  by  Waterloo, 
£2616];  g.  g.  dam  by  Waterloo,  £Sl6]."  [Coatea*  He«d 
fieok,  4  voL,  page  614.] 

By  this  podigzee  it  will  be  seen  that  8d  Duke  of 
Cambridge  possesses  otdy  one  ^imrter  of  Duchess 
blood — his  sire,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  being  a 
half  Duchess  bull,  and  his  dam  Waterloo  II,  hawing 
no  Duckess  hiood  m  ker» 

Among  the  individuals  who  have  imported  stock  to 
this  country  from  the  late  lir.  Bates'  herd,  we  believe 
the  importations  of  Mr.  George  Vail,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
have  been  the  most  extensive.    In  1839  or  40,  this 

gmtleman  imported  direct  from  Mr,  Bates,  a  bull  calf, 
uke  of  Wellington,  and  a  heifer.  Duchess.  For 
the  purpose  of  comforisonf  we  insert  the  pedigree  of 
Duke  of  Wellington,  65,  [3654]  as  given  by  Mr.  Bates. 

"  Roan,  bred  by  Mr.  Batea,  &c    Calved  Oct.  24th,  1839; 

St  by  Short'tail,  £2621];  dam  Oxford,  £having  obiainod  the 
It  prize  for  the  be»t  ^<hor^-bomed  cow,  open  to  all  England, 
in  July,  1839,  given  by  the  Royal  EMliah  Aaricultuml  So- 
ciety,] by  Duke  of  Cleaveland,  [1937] ;  g.  d.  Ifatchem  cow, 
by  Matchcm,  [2281] ;  g.  a.  dam  by  Yoong  Wynyard,  £2859] 
aometiraea  called  Youag  Wellington." 

By  this  pedigree  it  will  be  seen  diat  Wellington's 
sire.  Short-tail,  was  also  a  ka^f  Duchess  buU.    So 


far  then  his  eauaUty  with  Cambridge,  as  to  Duchess 
blood,  is  estaDlisfaed.  But  if  we  examine  a  little 
farther  into  this  pedigree,  we  shall  find  that  Welling- 
ton's dam,  Oxford  Cow,  was  also  got  by  a  Aoif  Duchess 
bull,  Duke  of  Cleveland.  Consequently,  the  produce 
of  Wellington,  from  a  cow  %dtkovx  Duchess  blood, 
would  possess  nearly  as  much  Duchess  blood,  as  Cam- 
bridge himself. 

For  the  illustration,  and  to  show  the  puplic  that 
there  are  other  animals  ii)  this  country  that  possess 
more  Duchess  blood  than  Cambridge,  we  insert  the 
pedigree,  in  part,  of  Mr.  VaiPs  Duchess. 

"  Whito— bred  by  Mr.  Batea,  &c  Got  by  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland £1940],  dam  Non-8uch  tlie  2d,  by  Belvedere 
£1706],  g.  dam  Non-auch  by  Magnet,  £2340.]"    6cc.  &c. 

Mr.  Vail's  prize  bull.  Meteor,  104,  was  out  of  this 
heifer,  and  his  sire  is  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  has 
therefore  three  crosses  of  the  Duchess  blood,  and  so 
also  have  the  bulls  Mr.  Vail  has  sold  to  Col.  Sher- 
wood, of  Auburn,  N.  ¥.,  (and  we  can  well  bear 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  this  bull,  Symmetry,  as  we 
have  a  cow  of  his  get,  and  a  venr  superior  animal  she 
is,)  CoL  Hampton,  of  S.  C,  l^ssrs.  Ferg'uson  and 
Wetenhall,  of  C.  W.,  and  l^omas  Hillhouse,  of 
Watervleit,  N.  Y.  We  might  continue  this  account, 
as  Mr.  Vail  has  three  more  imported  cows,  sent  him 
by  Mr.  Bates,  all  of  which  possess  strains  of  the 
Duchess  blood,  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary. 

We  learn  by  the  agricultural  papers,  that  the  whole 
of  the  late  Mr.  Batei?  herd  are  to  be  sold  the  comihg 
spring  or  summer;  and  consequently  the  Duchess 
tribe  which  Mr.  Bates  has  always  retained  exclusively 
in  his  possession^  will  be  dispersed  in  the  hands  of 
many.  From  the  enterprise  which  has  thus  far  char- 
acterized Mr.  Vail,  as  a  breeder,  we  sincerely  hope 
and  expect  he  will  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
the  introduction  of  one  or  more  animals  of  the  Ml 
Duchess  blood,  into  his  herd.  He  has  already  aone 
much  to  bring  the  Boies  Stode  into  deserved  reputa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  the  benefit  which  its 
introdoction  has  conferred  upon  other  Durhams,  which 
have  received  Only  a  sii^le  cross  oi  this  strain  of 
blood,  is  immense.  We  hope  he  will  now  introduce 
the  Duchess  blood  mUunU  atlou;  and  we  confidently 
expect  the  day  would  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  price 
of  the  American  Short-horns,  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  high  sales  of  this  stock  in  England.  S.  F. 
CHAFMAN.^CIodbitte^  MM.  Co.f  A*,  r.,  Dee.  1849. 


IBPl^paBOV  OOUVTT  AOBIOULTtTBAL  FAIR. 

Wb  maiDS  the  following  extract  from  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Je^rson  Countv  Agricultural 
Association  at  its  late  Fair,  held  at  Watertown,  in 
this  States  by  Mosbs  Eahbs,  Esq.,  President. 

"  The  Ladiea,  too,  with  a  laudable  apirit  of  competition 
and  taste,  have  contribnied  handaomely  to  rendered  thia  an 
oecaaion  of  delightlbl  entertainment.  Their  presence  and 
cheering  amilea,  alwaya  agreeable,  are  none  the  Icaa  so  when 
they  undertake  to  iUuatrate  by  their  deeds  the  ffenoroua  im- 
pulses of  their  hearts.  The  wivea  and  daugntera  of  the 
mrmers  of  Jeflenon  eonntjr  are  able  to  show  by  their  worka 
that  they  have  a  common  interest  and  sympathy  with  their 
hoabanda  and  fiuhera.  It  is  their  pride  to  exhibit  in  every 
room  of  our  dwelUnga  the  productions  of  their  industry, 
taste  and  skill.  Cheerful,  free,  intelligent  and  happy  at 
home,  they  have  learned  happily  to  blend  all  those  qualities 
with  mdustry  and  firngality,  and  wisely  to  accommodnte 
themaelvea  to  the  drcumatatiGea  vnth  which  they  are  sur- 
nranded.  The  garden,  the  door-yard,  the  Hi^^en,  tCe 
parlor,  all  preaent  fiivorable  indirationa  of  the  character,  ^  in- 
telligence and  good  taste  of  our  LAdiea.  More  tfmn  this  I 
n^Minot  say:  &s,  in  justice  to  myself  and  them,  I  could  nou'* 
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Tri9  besutiful  GDtUge  wu  deiigned  bj  W.  H. 
McCoNiTBLL,  of  tfaifl  city,  for  Jambs  Hjuui,  the 
well  known  LaDdacape  Painter,  who  intendB  U)  erect 
it  on  his  ground  wiUiiu  about  one  mile  of  the  city. 
Many  who  hftve  seen  the  deai^  sty  that  they  know 
of  no  plan,  combining  so  mncb  of  lietuty  and  con- 
venience) at  M>  euftll  an  expenae.  Careful  estimatea 
and  pTOpoaltioiw  for  the  erection  of  the  boilding  faaTs 
been  mad^  from  which  we  think  we  may  eiSSy  ety 
the  buihling  could  be  erected  here  for  •!  ,S00.  Every 
one,  however,  must  be  ftware  that  the  coat  will  vary 
in  di&rent  places,  goremed,  of  course,  by  the  cost 
of  materials  and  luior.  The  only  safe  pltn  would 
be  for  each  one  having  any  idea  of  using  Uiis  design, 
to  obtain  an  eatimate  by  some  competent  person  in 
hia  own  locality.  Arehitecta  are  apt  to  make  their 
estimates  too  low,  and  aerioua  embarraasment  to  the 
person  building,  is  oflen  the  consequence. 

Id  this  estimate,  it  was  to  be  built  of  brick,  and 
painted.  The  pulor,  it  will  be  seen,  is  large,  and 
connected  with  the  dining  room  by  sKding  doors,  as 
shown  OD  ground  plan.  The  Gntsb  of  these  two 
rooms  is  intended  to  be  the  same  ;  the  dome  in  the 
dining  room,  as  shown  in  perspective,  is  intended  to 
start  from  the  level  of  the  ceiling,  to  be  made  plain 
and  plastered,  and  then  painted  in  imitation  of  pan- 
nels.  There  is  no  window  in  the  dining  room,  and 
this  dome  furnishes  all  necessary  light.  The  height 
of  ceilings  is  twelve  feet  tn  tbe  clear,  with  a  comiea 
to  correspond  with  that  on  the  outeide. 

Twp  verandas,  one  In  front  of  tbe  sittjng  room  and 
one  in  front  of  the  family  bed-room,  will  be  seen  on 
perspective.  Tbey  are  to  be  built  light.  Tbe  comic« 
on  these  will  be  the  same  bh  on  the  home,  but  lighter. 
The  cornice  on  the  house  will  have  a  projection  of 
feot,  bracketed,  as  seen  in  drawing. 

Tbia  cottage  may  be  built  of  wot^  in  localities 
where  a  wooSsn  building  can  be  erected  at  a  much 
less  e:  


SBSiaV    FOB    A    fUVOBBAV    BBSroSBOB. 

though  Hr.  H.  thinks  the  plan  ma  good  as  can 
devi^d.  At  our  auffgeation  the  kitchen  wasenluged  | 
frooi  the  original  man.  We  think  moat  arcbitecti  ^ 
err  in  making  sm^l  and  contiacted  kitchens.  The  , 
kitchen  is  the  business  room,  and  we  think  riiaaldbe  > 
the  most  commodioas  one  in  tbe  houce. 
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NOTB8  FOR  TKB  MOHTK 


Thb  late  opening  of  the  Chemung  R.  R.  to  the  head 
of  Seneca  Lake,  and  the  Ithaca  and  Susauehanna  R. 
R.  from  Oswego  to  Ithaca ;  has  already  opened  a 
winter  trade  between  western  New  York  and  the  city 
of  New  York,  tlu^ugh  the  Erie  Rail  Road,  which 
gives  an  earnest  of  that  great  change  in  trade,  wnich 
mast  fitvorablv  increase,  change  and  modify,  both 
the  rural  and  domestic  products  of  Western  N.  York. 

The  beautifully  rural  village  of  Aurora,  on  Cavuffa 
Lake,  has  been  of  late,  as  if  by  magic,  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  busy  animated  mart  or  depot,  from 
whence,  fruity  pigs,  and  poultry,  are  daily  shipped  by 
steam  to  Ithaca,  thenco  by  Itail  Road  to  Pieimont 
and  New  York.  On  the  Seneca  Lake  still  greater 
changes  have  taken  place.  'From*Gene>^a  two  Steam 
Boats  now  start  daily  for  the  head  of  the  Lake, 
loaded  with  panengers  and  li^ht  frei^t,  lip  and 
back ;  freight  barges  are  towed  daily,  loaded  with 
bales  of  cotton,  and  raw  materials,  for  our  Factories, 
ac  well  as  other  articles  down ;  and  pork,  whiskey, 
flour,  &ic.,  up.  It  is  supposed  that  tnis  very  cheap 
winter  communication  with  New  Yoric,  will  have 
the  effect  to  lesson  the  fall  purchases  of  our  Manu- 
facturers in  Western  New  York,  as  well  as  to  mod- 
ify, change  and  increase  the  productions  of  our 
farmers  generally.  Fruit,  pigs,  poultry,  kc.,  which 
heretofore  have  not  been  considered  as  paying  pro- 
ducts,to  the  farmer,  beyond  a  limited  home  or  barter- 
trade  ;  begin  now  to  be  a  great  element  in  this  winter 
trade  with  our  great  Commercial  Metropolis. 

The  late  accounts  from  California  seem  to  indicate 
that  a.  reaction  has  commenced  there  in  eamesu 
Labor  is  becoming  cheaper,  the  Diggings  are  sub- 
merged in  water  or  covered  with  snow ;  proviMons 
are  enormously  dear,  and  vegetables  are  not ;  to 
those  diseases  which  ordinarily  afflict  humanity  on 
land,  is  added  that  loathsome  scourge  of  the  briny 
deep,  scurvy.  The  presence  of  this  malady  alone, 
proclaims  the  sterility  of  the  gold  reffion  to  be  a  fixed 
fact ;  as  in  every  other  situation  in  tne  same  latitude, 
not  a  desert ;  wild  uncultivated  nature  has  ever  been 
found  rich  and  beautiful  in  antiscorbutic  productions. 
A  practical  farmer  here  just  returned  from  the  ffold 
region,  avers  that  the  best  portions  of  Upper  Califor- 
nia may  possibly  produce  peas  and  grass,  without 
irrigatiofi,  but  that  Indian  com  and  vegetables,  must 
pensh,  eitner  from  cold  and  wet  at  first,  or  drought 
afterwards.  He  went  over  the  famed  plantation  of 
Capt.  SuTTBR,  seeing  it  only  as  a  barren  sandy  plain, 
wiUi  little  evidence  of  itsever  having  been  cultivated; 
an  arid  waste  which  no  verdure  quickened  ;  but  per- 
haps some  alfowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  distem- 
pered imagination  of  a  man  longing  after  the  leeks 
and  onions  of  Seneca  County. 

Sixty -six  subscribers  to  the  Genesee  Farmer,  for 
1850,  have  already  been  registered  atour  Poet  Office; 
yet  what  is  this  number  compared  to  the  thousands 
of  farmers  who  sell  their  wheat  and  com  heret 
While  many  of  our  best  farmers  aver  that  they  woi}1d 
not  be  without  an  Africultural  paper  for  ten  times  its 
cost,  such  is  the  benefit  they  think  they  receive  from  the 
theory  and  practice  of  others.  Yet  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  number  of  those  who  have  learned  all  without 
the  aid  of  a  book,  is  legion ;  and  the  variety  which  be- 
longs to  the  moon  tilling  genera^  cannot  but  be  traly  in- 
teresting to  him  who  loves  darkness  rather  than  light. 

From  the  late  recommendations  of  Gov.  Fish,  and 
the  President  of  the  Unitsd  Btatms  it  would  seem, 


that  Agriculture  is  now  about  to  come  in  for  a  share 
of  that  public  bounqr,'  which  has  been  heretofore 
almost  limited  to  the  Fisherman  and  the  Mannfactu- 
rer.  But  let  every  farmer  put  his  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  without  waiting  for  Uerenles.-  In  speak- 
ing of  the  education  of  farmers  sons  the  veteran 
Emtor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator  says:  '^However 
unwelcome  the  truth  may  appear,  it  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  blinded,  that  the  want  of  education  or  a 
proper  developement  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  mass 
of  our  farmers,  is  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
all  improvements  ;  and  only  by  the  removal  of  this 
barrier,  can  we  hope  to  see  the  profession  of  Agri- 
culture rise  to  that  position  and  dignity  which  it 
should  ever  occupy  in  the  land. 

Let  farmere  no  longer  be  content  to  see  the  school 
master  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  pretending 
classes  ;  but  let  them  at  once  take'  him  home  to  their 
own  school  district,  and  domesticate  him  there,  in 
the  place  of  that  itinerant  low  priced  nonentity  called 
a  teacher,  whose  usurpation  of^the  title  is  only  a  bur^* 
lesquc  or  a  satire,  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  who 
employ  him.    S.W. — WcUerhOj  JV.  F.,  Jan,f  1850. 


PR0DX70TS    OP    WAYNE    OOUNTT. 


Addrxss  deliveied  before  the  Wayne  Coonty  Agrieultmml 
Society,  at  ita  Annual  Exhibition,  in  Fsimyia,  N.  Y., 
1849,  by  R.  6.  Paiidbb,  Em). 
Mr.  Pardbr's  address  has  given  us  much  satisfac- 
tion.   He  has  carefully  brought  out  many  useful 
facts  in  regard  to  his  own  county,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  extracts: 

We  further  learn  that  the  ofBoet  in  our  county  cleared, 
during  the  ine*  year,  withiL  8  per  cent,  as  many  potatoee  as 
the  entire  state  west  of  ni,  via  the  Erie  Canal,  induding 
Rocheeter,  Bnfialo,  4lc.,  and  within  leat  than  one  per  cent, 
as  much  bariey,  as  the  whole  state  west  on  the  Ene  Canal. 

We  also  learn  what  wan  to  me  an  astonishing  fact,  that 
the  offices  in  Wayne  county,  during  the  year  1848,  cleared 
more  dried  fruit,  by  more  than  30per  cent,  than  the  entire 
state  west  of  os,  to  and  including  Buflalo :  and  also,  more  by 
15  per  cent,  than  the  entire  state  east  of  us.  Tne  offices 
west  cleared  588,  000  lbs.— those  east  6ia,0001bs,— while 
Lyons  and  Palmyra  cleared  708,000  lbs.,  or  more  than  30, 
000  bushels. 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  tribute  to  the  indostry  of  the  daugh- 
ters  of  Wayne  coonty :  (for  the  women  and  children  do  tne 
most  of  .this  work  ;)for  who  can  calculate  the  enormous 
amount  of  labor,  in  arying  150,000  bushels  of  apples,  peaches 
and  plume— this  being  the  requisite  amount  to  make  the  30, 
000  bushels  when  dried. 

For  several  years  past,  the  Palmyra  oflloe  hoe  cleared  about 
60,  000  barrels  of  fine  grafted  ^ples  per  annum,  or  150,000 
bushels  more  of  firuit ;  and  if  Lyons,  Newark  and  Clyde 
together,  send  off  as  much  more,  (as  they  doubtless  do  from 
50  to  100  percent  more,) we  then  have  the  aggregate  of 
400,000  to  500,000  bushels  of  frni^  in  a  green  and  dried  state, 
exported  annually. 

We  may  delibenlaly  add,  that  the  enperiority  of  Wayne 
County  Apples  is  as  well  known  and  appreciated  in  the 
New  York  market,  as  are  the  Princess  nay  Oysters,  or 
Orange  coonty  Butter.  And  if  any  of  you  wish  to  know 
whether  our  county  oroduoes  peaches,  pears  and  plums,  un- 
surpassed in  sise  ana  delicbus  flavor,  even  by  the  warm 
dimes  of  the  more  sunny  south ;  let  me  ask  you  to  visit 
such  macniftoent  and  well  cultivated  ftuit  yards  as  Mr. 
Theron  G.  Yeoman' s  of  Walworth,  Messrs.  J.  Thomas 
and  Wm.  R.  Smith's  of  Maoedon,  or  Mr.  J.  G.  Dickinson's 
of  Lyons ;  not  to  mention  aiany  othoia  around  us ;  and  you 
will  be  entirely  satisfied. 

And  yet  the  capacity  of  Wayne  county  to  produce  fine 
fruits,  has  hardly  begun  to  be  tested ;  for  at  no  previous  day 
has  there  ever  been  enkindled  a  tithe  of  the  enthusiasm  to 
cultivate  choioe  friiile.  which  is  now  pravading  every  man- 
sion and  hamlet  within  our  borders,  and  infects  almoet  every 
man  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  poosess  a  portion  of  our  luxnn- 
ant  soil,  sufficiently  large  to  plant  a  tree,  or  nurture  a  hiU  oi 
strawberries. 


THE   GBNESEE   PARMER. 
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F&OTB   TO  8S  BBHBHBBBBD  Hf  PSDKaa. 

Thbkb  ue  importBnt  diKreiicM  in  the  modet  of 
growth  oad  bnring  of  the  nriouB  cultivMad  fruit 
troes,  subjected  to  pnmiQg  and  traJnlng,  that  everj 
cultintor  ■hoold  sliidv  carefully.  Every  epecies  ia 
eoveroed  by  laws  do  leaa  regular  and  observable  in 
Uiia  respect,  thaa  in  their  periods  of  blossoming  u)d 
naturetioQ ;  and  these  laws  should  be  taken  into  strict 
account  in  pruning  and  every  other  process  intended 
to  modi^  the  growth  and  produeliveBesB  of  bearing 
trees.  Uost  cultivatcis  are  loo  apt  to  overlook  these 
important  points,  and  hence  the  principles  of  pruning 
are  badly  understood,  ImmediaU  eS^ts  alone  are 
too  frequently  looked  to.  If  the  head  of  a  tree  be  too 
ioams,  or  certain  brancbes  too  long,  a  cerlAin  number, 
01  a  certain  length,  ia  out  away  witboot  cousideriw 
the  results  that  imiet  fallow  ;  and  it  is  this  unskilful 
and  undiscriminatijig  pruning,  as  well  as  ■  total 
neglect  of  it,  that  produces  such  vast  nunbersof 
unsightly  and  nnpn^lahle  trees  as  now  cumber  the 
gniwid  of  a  large  portion  of  onr  orchaids  and  gar- 
Sena.  At  present  we  can  give  but  a  few  hints  on 
the  eubjec^  by  way  of  caBing  atteUion  to  these 
polnta 

The  Jippie,  Pear,  and  QNtnee  ara  all  aimilar  ia 
their  noae  of  bearinjf.  Tlie  fruit  buds  aie  aaoally 
produced  on  spun  or  short  stout  sboota  along  the 
side*  of  brancfaM  of  two  or  more  years'  growth,  and 
theae  aboota  or  aptira  caatinua  to  rsnew  their  fruit 
buda  and  bear  for  aerenl  yeara  in  aKcesaioi^  if  they 
enjoT  the  advantages  of  light  and  air,  end  ate  not 
deprived  of  a  sufficient  aupply  of  DUtriment  by  rapid 
growing  portions  of  the  tree  above  them.  Occasion- 
ally we  see  fhiit  buda  fomed  on  the  ends  of  shoots 
of  one  seaon's  growth,  but  thia  ia  i«Te,  except  in  'pax- 
ticular  varieties.  The  Quince  is  usually  borne  on 
^s  of  the  spurs. 


fruit  buds  forming  during  the  first  season's  growth. 

The  necessity  of  keaping  up  a  constant  annual 
BDpply  of  yoimg  wood  on  all  paHa  of  the  tree,  is 
therefore  obvious.  The  same  sboota  bear  only  onc« 
—  occasionally  fruit  spurs  are  produced  from  other 
branches,  but  these  are  compaMtivel;  feeblo;  not  to 
be  relied  on. 

The  Phm  and  Cktry  ate  qaits  similar  in  thrir 
inodee  of  bearing.  The  ahoots  of  last  year,  IMD, 
will,  during  ISOO,  become  furnished  with  &uit  buda 


that  will  prodoM  fniitin  IS6l.  A  few  buds  tovuds 
the  extremities  of  tlie  shoots  are  usually  devekiped 
Into  new  dioots,  while  all  the  buds  below  are  utns- 
fomed  into  fruit  buds.  It  mmetimes  happens  when 
Cherry  trees  are  not  growing  vigorously,  that  the 
bods  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  become  frait  bnds  the 
first  year,  and  bear  the 


■hM, 


peacb  on  wood  of  the  previone  year,  the  frait 
being  farmed  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  shoots  of  ifae 
current  year. 

Oooitherria  and  Ottrraitt*  produce  their  fiultlike 
the  Cherry  and  Plum.  The  fruit  buds  forming  on 
ahoota  the  second  year,  aitd  bearing  fruit  the  tbid 
and  afterwards. 

The  Qrapt  Vbttt  and  Raspberry  are  aimilsr  in 
mode  of  bearing,  and  di%r  from  all  the  others.  Tbe 
fruit  is  produced  on  shoots  of  the  current  yeu'c 
vrowlh,  starting  from  wood  of  the  previous  year. 
Young  shoots  from  other  parts  of  the  vine  do  art 
produce  fruit,  but  will  the  year  following  pradiKO 
fruit  beating  wood. 


"  H.,"  Geneva.  It  would  give  ue  great  pleatnre  la 
give  your  tetter  a  place  in  our  columns  as  affording  a 
very  nappy  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  1ot« 
of  gardening  is  growing  up  amongst  us,  and  ils 

Eraclice  and  principloaattracting  attention  and  etudy; 
ut  the  limited  apaca  we  are  allowed  does  not  adnii, 
as  you  will  see,  of  anything  but  short  and  pu-tly 
practical  articles.  We  have  to  denyourselves  Diany 
a  pleasure  for  this  reason.  We  snail  et  ill- time) 
feel  obliged  for  an  account  of  your  enccess  and  nude 
of  operation. 

J.  Fa^sBit,  Mecklenburg,  N.  Y,  Your  commoDi- 
cation,  whkh  appears  in  Oiis  nuntber,  was  mislaid, 
owing  to  some  changes  in  the  office,  this  is  the  reason 
'  has  not  been  ackw>wledged. 

P&onrs  m  Pbars.— In  the  fhll  of  1S4S,  Hr.  John 
Washburn,  of  Plymoutb,  bought  two  dwarf  pear 
trees,  (on  quince  atocks,)  at  01. 2S  each.  He  set 
them  that  fall,  and  in  lees  than  a  year  from  placline 
the  trees,  he  took  a  dozen  pean  from  them,  bim 
exhibited  them  at  the  annnal  show  of  the  Misaachu- 
setts  Horticultural  Society,  for  which  he  received  a 
premium  of  96,  and  he  sold  die  pears  for  03 — making 
L  dividend  of  C9  on  the  small  investment  of  only 
^.00.  The  pleasure  and  reputation  of  successfnl 
:u]tivation  will  pay  ten  times  the  trouble.  The 
'arietv  was  the  Louise  Bon  de  Jersey. — JVW  E^g' 
land  Fanner. 


Hon.  MiBSHin  P.  Wiwma.— This  distingaished  i 
Horticulturist  and  Foroologiet  has  recently  been 
elected  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and 
we  are  sure  he  will  do  honor  to  that  honorable  office 
We  wish  tnat  more  of  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  the  State  and  National  Legislatures  «en; 
such  as  be,  if  they  wer^  we  would  soon  see  our 
Government  do  something  worUiy  of  it,  for  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture.  Bute  and  NaUonal  Gardens 
would  be  more  then  talked  ^f, 

Winxwt  is  the  best  time  to  look  around  your 
orchard  aiid  garden  to  eee  how  mutters  stand-^-do 
what  you  can,  and  lay  out  your  work  for  the  spring. 


yg;jgg;jaiia^.tf^jij^jwt^^ 


JBE  /OBNUBBE  -FtUlMmt. 


FBrnUfa  THB  FEAOK  IRSS. 

DowtiiHs'*  "Fruit  and  Fruit  Treeaof  Amencn"  waa 
th«  Gist  AioerlcBn  work  treiUng  of  the  cultoie  of 
fruit  Ireee,  that  awoke  snj  coofideiable  <Ie^«e 
of  attention   to   the   pruning   of  \i\e   peach.      The 

.  thortmtTig  M  system  bo  Iodk  and  so  Bucceaafullj 

_  practiced  in  France,  and ' indeed  in  qll  other  European 
countries  where  the  pqach  ii  cultjivated  well,  was 
explained  and  etronglj  commendadito  the  attention 
of  American  cultivnton,  S;nca  that  work  firat 
mode  its  appsarance  Hie  years  have  elapeed,  and  no 
doubt  mnny  hare  by  its  influeace  adopted  or  canicd 
into  practice,  to  some  extent,  this  Hjistein  ;  for  every 
now  and  sffain  we  soo  in  the  Ilorticultmal  journals, 

I  accounts  of  its  beneficial  reaulta.  8U11  the  culture 
of  the  peach  tree  through  the  country  generallv  is 
exceedingly  defective,  and  stands  in  greater  need  of 

I  reform  than  does  any  other  branch  of  tree  culture. 
iJut  the  active  and  penetrating  spirit  that  now  exists 
can  hardly  fail  to  seize  upon  this  neglected  point, 
and  give  it  proper  attention.  We  have  now  before 
ua  several  requests  for  information  in  regard  to  it, 
and  we  take  this  occasion,  (the  pruning  sesaan  being 
at  hand,)  to  present  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 
TiiOMis  "  American  Fruit  Culturisl"  being  referred 
to  by  some  of  our  cottespondenta,  we  will  quote  the 
article  in  that  work  as  a  lezt.' 

"  No  n-uii  tm  need  a  more  legularand  conMantpranine 

nnglei-t.  The  foung  (hooli,  to  livs  and  bouriih,  need  d 
very  full  Pipocure  in  lan  aad  air.  But  young  peach  lree«, 
if  reft  lo  Rrdw  in  Iheir  own  way,  bcxona  oOTered  iviih  a 
denae  praTiuion  of  leava.  Tlie»  ibade  Ihe  inlerior,  and 
u  a  nccanary  oinseqaencs.  Ihe  crnlral  abucili  fniluatly 
pBriih,  and  l«ST«  the  bare  limbs.  A*  the  tree  advnncss  in 
«th,  (heiB 
Dma     long, 


'-^"ow- 

ibiog      Ihe 

•hafa-ktro 
i  weii^t.- 

.^-lectad       in 

F^.  I.  piuoinr,  niiul- 

\f  btKoait  by  tbii  procau,  of  Utile  nltw,  alter  the  rsjiH  of 

To  avoid  diH  na&TOrabl*  remit,  ths  dioHamg-ii  made 
of  pruning  luu  been  veiy  eacMHftiUr  adopted,  whioh  coo- 
■iaU  in  yBurljr  cutting  ti*ek  lb*  sitremiliM,  ao  H  lo  counter- 
act  the  Bpr«*d  of  the  limbs,  end  w  leueo  the  weight  of 

The  moal  easy,  nnibrni, 


third  to  one-half  of  oU  the  ^ 
■hoou  of  Ihe  previoua  (lun-  -■ 
iDcr'n  growlh.  Thii  thini  ; 
Ihe  crop  of  fhiit,  sod  great-  ' 
ty  roducei  tlie  aiaouni  of 
leave! :     and    while    the 


of  i 

jectaliape.  (Bk.  „,, _ ^  _„  .. 

become  rarely  neceasry  U 
.in  ouiihe  linibi  h|y  cutting  bock  Ihe  larger  lidcHbronchc*. 
The  fmaing  me^y  be  performed  with  a  hef%e  or  long- 

handledehnifl,  or  lyith  nearly  equal  CD ''      '  '  ' 

of  a  light  itinding  tedder    ~  '  ~ 
Any  oullivaliK'  «ho 


common  pruning  kiufe. 
.1  ihe  value  of  *hu«anii 


iLindiiig  lidg  by  lido  with 


:npii|n«d,  lo  becoaw  fully  convinced  ofili  eniinent  advan- 


Now» 

ha  pruite   their   pAch  treee  should  have  i 
idea  cd  the  evil  or 

tended  to  remedy.  The  inexperienced  woulJbo  very 
ikely  after  reading  the  article  we  have  qaoted  to 
ittribute  it  to  "dmitprofution  of  leavei,"  and  as  a 
consequence,  wouM  endeavor  to  reduce  their  quantity; 
bat  we  consider  this  a  misapprehension,  for  the 
actual  result  of  pruning  or  Aorlamg-in,  is  to  ni 
tain  a  profusion  of  leaves,  by  keeping  all  pMU  of  the 
tree  furnished  with  young  growing  aiid  bearing 
shoots.  Without  pruning,  the  trees  becttme  denu- 
ded of  young  shoots  and  foliage  on  all  but  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  branches. 

the  true  cause  to  be  the  great  ten- 
dency of  the  Bap  in  the  peach  tree,  (a  tendency  to  be 
observed  in  all  trees,  but  particularly  so  in  the  peach,) 
to  ascend  to  the  points  of  the  last  year's  shoots. 
Here  the  buds  are  most  active,  and  the  sap  paaeca 
by  all  the  lower  and  less  fully  developed  huda  to  them, 
leaving  the  others  to  die  on*  gradually  for  want  of 
support.  Thus  the  tree  goes  on  year  aftf  r  year, 
when  left  to  Itsdf,  the  npper  buds  only,  of  the  last 
year's  shoots,  being  developed  into  new  shoots,  until - 
all  the  leaves  and  fVuit  of  the  tree  are  conHned  to  a 
few  Inches  of  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

fueioD  of  lettVM 


If  any  5iroof  were  wanted  that  a  profusic 

not  lite  cause,  we  need  only  refer  to  t! 
espalier  peach  trees,  tnioed  on  awall  or  trellis,  where 
every  portion  of  the  tree  is  fiill^ezposed  to  thelight, 
and  where  shading  of  leaves  la  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  These,  just  as  much  as  the  common  stand- 
ard tree,  become  bare  onthe  lower  narts  if  notprunod, 
although  their  corrfined  situation  does  not  oflbr  such 
great  facilities  for  the  flow  of  the  sap.  We  have 
seen  iMglected  espdier  peach  trees,  covering  30  or  30 
feet  of  a  wail,  and  not  over  a  foot  on  the  end  of  each 
branch  bearing  leaves  or  fruit.  It  was  not  the  shade 
of  foliage  but  the  uointerrvpted  flow  of  sap  to  the 
points.  But  if  we  take  a  yonng  peach  tree  3  years  old 
aikd  transolBnt  it,  leaving  all  its  branches  on,  and 
although  these  are  so  few  that  they  cannot  possibly 
produce  leaves  enough  to  be  any  detriment  to  the 
interior  or  tower  branches,  still  we  se«  the  buds  on 
the  extremities  of  the  limbs  alone  grow  and  those 
below  them  perish. 

Having  thus  considered  the  cauae  of  the  evU  we 
complain  of,  the  rpmedy  becomes  quite  obvious,  and 
with  ordinary  judgment  may  be  applied  with  correct- 
ness and  success. 

Every  otte  who  hai  planted  a  young  peach  tree, 
say  one  year  from  the  bud,  must  have  observed  that 
if  the  top  buds  are  sound  and  healthy,  they  will  grow 
while  all  the  lower  ones  on  the  branches,  if  any,  or 
on  the  stem,  will  die  out,  but  if  the  tree  or  the 
braDcbes  are  cut  a%  even  to  the  lowest  bud  at  the 
base,  it  will  grow.  We  see  the  same  results  when 
the  top  buds  are  winter  hilled  or  the  top  is  broken  off; 
the  buds  that  wouU  otherwise  bare  lemained  d 
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Fig.  5. 


mant  by  the  sap  passiiig  them  to  those  at  the  sammit, 
are  made  to  develope  themselves  into  shoots  or 
branches.    Hence  it  is  that  we  apply  Aortening-in, 

Let  us  take  a  young  last  year's  shoot  of  the  peach, 
(fig.  3,)  fumiBhed  with  both  fruit  and  wood  buds,  for 
illustration.  Now  if  this  shoot  is  left  entire,  the 
buds  ai  the  point  only  will  produce  shoots,  and  all 
the  rest  will  be  a  naked  space.  But  we  cut  at  the 
cross  line,  and  thus  induce  the  wood  buds  on  the 
lower  parts  to  develope  and  make  young,  vigorous 
shoots  for  next  season,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
reduce  the  quantity  of  fruit,  which  is  quite  essential, 
not  only  to  the  health  of  the  tree,  but  the  perfection 
of  the  crop.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  a  gar- 
dener, by  repeatedly  pinching  off  the  ends  of  young 
shoots,  will  grow  a  geranium  into  a  low  bushy  mass 
of  branches  and  leaves,  covering  entirely  the  pot  in 
which  it  grows,  while  if  left  to  itself  tiie  same  plant 
would  have  most  likely  formed  a  tall,  branchless, 
weak,  straggling  plant,  requiring  Che  support  of  a 
stake.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  too^  of  directing 
the  sap  from  one  channel  into  another  by  pruning  and 
training,  that  we  are  enabled  to  mako  pyramidal  pear 
trees,  and  to  produce  all  the  other  forms  that  neces- 
sity or  fancy  has  suggested.  If  the  sap  had  not  been 
thrown  into  the  wood  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoot, 
(^g*  3})  we  should  have  had  a  production  the  follow- 
ing year  like  fig.  4  ;  but  by  ahortemng-in  we  produce 
something  like  fig.  6.  Now  the  diSrence  between 
cutting  back  a  shoot  and  leaving  it  uncut  makes  just 
the  dinbrence  we  sed  between  these  two  figures. 

But  Bkortening'in  is  not  all  that  is  required.  If  we 
continue  to  shorten  the  young  shoots  without  cutting 


out  some  of  the  old,  we  will  get  a  tree  by  and  by  like 
a  brush  that  the  light  can  not  penetrate.  la  such 
productions  as  figure  6,  the  old  shoot  A,  should  be  cut 
out  at  the  cross  line  at  the  base,  and  we  have  the 
shoots  B.  and  C,  for  next  year's  bearing,  which  are 
ahortened'in,*  Then  any  of  the  main  branches  that 
take  the  lead  of  the  other  should  be  shortened,  in  order 
to  maintain  symmetry  in  the  form  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Thomas  says:  ^^The  most  easy,  uniform  and 
certain  rule  to  follow,  is  to  cut  ofi^  early  in  spring  or 
winter,  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  shoots  of  the 
previous  summer's  growth."  This  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally.  He  means  of  course  that  each  of  last 
year's  shoots  is  to  bo  cut  back  one-half  to  one-third 
its  length.  In  the  main  this  may  be  right,  but  some 
discrimination  must  be  used.  Vigorous  shoots  might 
be  cut  back  one-third,  while  a  weak,  slender  one^ 
if  placed  where  we  want  a  good  bearing  shoot  for 
next  year,  should  be  cut  back  to  within  a  couple  of 
buds  of  its  base,  so  in  proportion  with  branches  of 
intermediate  vigor.  The  cut  should  always  be  made 
at  a  wood  bud  or  a  triple  bud,  one  of  which  is  a  wood 
bud.  In  this  and  similar  latitudes,  the  latter  end  ot 
February  and  beginning  of  March  is  the  best  time. 

*  It  thould  be  borne  io  mind  that  the  Peach  bean  only  tin 
wood  of  the  previous  leaton'e  growth ;  and  the  eanie  •booi 
only  betin  once,  hence  all  the  parte  of  the  tree  that  beoooie 
dectiCute  of  young  wood,  become  at  the  eoBe  time  batreo. 


^^^»^>^>^^^^^' 


Amalgam ATioif . — A  Texas  paper  tells  a  story  of 
a  man  who  by  engrafting  the  black  on  the  white  gnpo 
succeeded  in  making  ^  black,  white  and  speckled^'* 
grow  on  the  same  ftwidL 
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As  it  was  irom  mv  own  experience  that  I  wrote  of 
**  Pear  Blight/*  I  have  been  not  a  little  curious  to  see 
how  trees  in  other  regions  were  effected.  At  Bufialo, 
in  Bryant's  Nursery,  numerous  Pear  trees  are  grow- 
iujg^,  which  have  been  suflfered  to  remain  30  years, 
without  any  digging  round  them,  which  stand  em- 
bargoed in  turf,  that  have  not  been  afiected  at  all  by 
"blight."  At  Batavia  and  Canandaigua,  as  well  as 
at  Rochester,  there  are  many  old  trees,  which  have  a 
slow  but  suregrowth,  treated  as  I  proposed,  and  free 
of  blight.  «  F.  P.  R.'s,"  of  Sweden,  have  done  pretty 
well,  as  he  says,  for  26  years,  without  blighting.  I 
have  but  one  word  to  say  about  the  Pear  tree  and 
bliffht.  I  believe  that  if  trees  were  planted  on  dry 
and  good  soil,  and  suffi^red  to  remain  without  other 
culture  than  a  dressing  of  leached  ashes,  or  bone  dust^ 
in  the  fall,  that  they  will  not  blight.  Mind  and  cover 
the  roots  well,  and  if  the  turf  grows  around  them, 
do  not  disturb  it,  whatever  the  '' z  ounff  Digger*'  says 
to  the  contrary.  Let  me  esctract  from  Mr.  Downing's 
Book  on  Fruits,  about  the  Pear  tree* 

First — ^he  mentions  Pear  trees,  ^'known  as  now 
living  near  400  years;  and  some  bearing  120  bushels 
a  year;" — and  savs,  'Hhat  the  Pear  succeeds  so  well 
as  an  open  standard  and  requires  so  little  care  and 
pruning ;  less  indeed  in  the  latter  respect  than  any 
other  fruit  tree  that  training  is  seldom  thought  of, 
except  in  gardens  of  the  curious  or  skilful.  Pear 
trees  in  a  bearing  states  where  the  growth  is  no  longer 
luxuriant,  should  have  every  autumn  a  moderate  top 
dressing  of  manure  to  keep  them  in  good  condition." 
(Had  F.  P.  R.  done  this,  perhaps  he  would  not  have 
had  his  trees  hUghL)  **  This,  as  it  promotes  iteeuiy 
and  regular  grow^  is  far  preferable  to  occasional 
neavy  manuring,  which,  as  will  be  presently  shown, 
has  a  tendency  to  induce  the  worst  form  of  blight  to 
which  the  tree  is  subject." 

''  The  most  successful  remedies  for  this  disastrous 
blight,  as  is  evident,  are  chiefly  preventive  ones.  The 
principal  means  of  escaping  the  danger  really  lies  in 
always  studiously  avoiding  a  damp  soil  for  the  fruit 
tree." 

'*A  rich,  dry  soil,  is,  on  the  wholes  the  best,  because 
there  the  tree  will  make  a  good  growth  in  time  to 
fully  ripen  its  wood  and  will  not  likely  makea  secoi^d 
growth." 

"It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  many  persons 
have  remarked  that  those  Pear  trees  growing  in  com- 
mon meadow  land,  were  free  from  blight  in  seasons 
when  those  in  rich  garden  soils  were  continually 
suffering  from  it." 

Throughout,  Mr.Downinff  recommends  slow  growth 
— dwarfing,  to  ensure  it.— J.  H.  Watts. 


'^*i^^^^^\^^^^k^^ 


DWABF  STOOKS— XHQUIBXB8 


Mr.  Bariit — Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  make  some 
inquiries  through  your  valuable  paper,  respectiiuf 
etocks  for  dwarfing  trees.  The  utility  of  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees  is  everv  day  becoming  more  and  more  evident, 
not  only  for  the  amateur,  but  for  those  whose  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  their  owning  much  land,  who 
can,  if  they  have  the  taste»  enjoy  the  production  of 
some  of  the  finest  varieties  of  fruit  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  garden.  And  the  taste  will  not  be  slow 
of  formation  when  it  is  found  that  a  fbw  delicious 
pears  canT  be  grown  on  the  same  ground  occupied  by 
a  sour  currant  or  worthless  gooseberry;  in  short  it  is 
doing  for  pomology  what  cheap  publications  are  for 


literature — widely  disseminating  valuable  things  at 
small  expense.  The  very  successful  dwarfing  of  the 
Pear,  and  more  recently  of  the  Apple  and  Cherry, 
leaves  a  deficiency  of  the  Plum,  Apricot  and  Peach, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  see  supplied.  The  necessity 
of  dwarfing  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  exist,  yet  how 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  any  lover  of  beauty  would  be 
the  sight  of  a  mere  shrub  bending  beneath  clusters 
of  the  Red  Rareripe  or  Melocoton.  But  the  Plum 
and  Apricot  might  more  readily,  as  dwarfs,  be  pro- 
tected from  the  curculio,  their  worst  encmv  in  many 
parts,  by  which  a  creat  advantage  would  be  gained. 
I  have  long  wished  to  find  a  fitting  dwarf  for  the 
plum,  and  was  much  pleased  by  the  intelligence 
recently  communicated  by  Mr.  Rivbrs,  that  he  had 
succeeded  by  employing  the  English  Sloe  or  Black- 
thorn. This  shrub,  I  presume,  is  not  found  in  this 
country,  but  would  it  be  likely  to  flourish  on  our 
soils  ?  And  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  plum 
grows  upon  it,  the  Apricot  and  Peach  would  be 
likely  to  take  ?  Is  it  known  whether  our  native  wild 
Plum,  upon  which  the  improved  kinds  grow  readily, 
and  vigorously  the  first  year,  proves  a  dwarf  or  not  1 
Native  stocks  seem  better  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  where  they  are  found  growing,  than  those 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
among  our  many  wild  fruit  trees,  some  might  be 
found  valuable  for  dwarfing  upon.  For  instance, 
the  American  Crab  is  said  to  furnish  a  good  stock  for 
the  Apple.  Has  it  been  satisfactorily  tested  ?  Has 
the  Service  Tree,  (Pyrus  TerminaHsf)  ever  been 
tried  as  a  stock  for  the  Applet  to  which  genus  it 
belongs  ?  Again,  among  our  many  varieties  of 
Wild  Cherry,  is  there  none  that  will  make  a  good  stock 
for  the  improved  sorts  1  The  common  Choke-Cherry 
is  a  dwarf,  but  grafts  upon  it,  though  taking  readily, 
prove  so  short-lived  that  they  seldom  exist  through 
the  first  season. 

Should  the  Sloe  of  Mr.  Riybrs  prove  valuable,  as 
I  hope  it  will,  I  trust  our  nurserymen  will  not  be 
tardy  in  importing  it  h  FrIsbr. — Meeklenburgf 
Tamp.  Co.f  JV.  r.,  l>ec.,  1849. 

The  Apricot  and  the  Peach  may  both  be  dwarfed 
on  Plum  stocks,  and  perhaps  some  of*  our  native 
species  would  answer  that  purpose  well,  whether  on  a 
Peach  or  Plum  stock,  the  tree  to  be  kept  in  a  low 
and  compact  bushy  form,  will  require  to  branch  near 
the  ground,  and  be  regularly  shortened  in  every  year. 
We  apprehend  the  SloCf  besides  being  difficult  to 
work  upon,  will  not  make  trees  of  much  value;  bat 
as  we  have  no  such  experience,  we  may  be  in  error. 
It  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  trial. 

▲OXNOWXiEDaBMENTa. 


Wb  are  indebted  to  R.  G.  Pardbb,  Esq.,  of  Palmjrra, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  box  of  the  finest  Caimoba  Grapes,  now 
( Januarv,)  as  fresh  as  when  gathered  ;  also  for  a 
paper  of  tFait^e  Qveen  of  Dwarf  Peae.  **  They 
are  very  productive  and  curious,  as  they  grow  only 
12  to  16  inches  high,  but  very  stoat,  with  ^eavy 
dark  foliage."  We  know  these  to  be  an  excellent 
Dwarf  Pea.  Also,  a  couple  of  ears  of  a  very 
early  and  excellent  sweet  com,  supposed  to  be  the 
Early  BurUngUm. 

To  M.  A.  NoRTOir,  Esq.,  of  Victor,  for  a  box  of 
a  new  apple^  JWrton's  PurpUf  which  promises  to  be 
excellent,  the  specimens  were  too  ripe  before  reach- 
ing us,  hot  we  hope  to  see  it  in  perfection  next 
season. 


■*— »1*» 
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JLcHAtB*  WtfOKtuuid. 


JANB    AKD    JOHir,   OF    FABMEB8VILI& 

IT  JAJCKS  MAPLKTOM. 

Janb  GaovB  wu  a  pretty  girl,  or  at  least,  most  of 
the  young  folks  used  to  think  so  in  Farmersyille, 
where  she  was  '*  bom  and  brought  up ;"  with  the 
exception  of  a  jealous  rival  or  two,  who  would 
acknowledge  the  fact  with  a  btU.  Jane»  however, 
unlike  many  pretty  girls,  was  a  girl  of  pretty  good 
sense.  She  was  not  spoiled  by  flattery,  ^et  it  was 
nothing  but  her  good  sense  that  prevented  it. 

Jane  had  many  admirers  among  the  young  men  of 
the  neighborhood,  though  all,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
seemed  to  be  kept  at  rather  a  respectful  distance  — 
too  much  so,  for  the  liking  of  some  of  them  it  was 
very  currentiy  reported,  I  recollect  at  the  time,  not 
to  mention  some  little  experience  I  had  on  the  subject* 

At  last,  by  some  unforseen  and  altogether  unac- 
oounti^le  circumstance  or  other,  John  Ei«iilt  seemed 
to  get  the  start  of  all  the  rest.  He  came  out  clear 
ahead,  and  no  one  even  thought  that  he  was  trying 
at  alll  John  was  only  a  farmer's  son.  He  was 
working  a  small  farm — some  thought  he  recited  it, 
others  that  he  worked  it  on  shares,  and  still  others, 
that  he  had  bought  it  —  though  the  prospect  was  that 
he  never  woula  pay  for  it.  Hovever,  we  all  con- 
cluded that  he  had  no  ambition  above  raising  com  and 
popatoes,  while  the  rest  of  us  where  aiming  to 
become  clerks  and  merchants,  and  lawyers  ajid  states- 
men. We  unanimously  acknowledged  that  John  was 
a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  boy,  and  nobody's  fool  at  that. 
And  ^ter  a  while  we  made  up  our  minds  tjiat  tho  only 
reason  John  was  more  successful  than  the  rest  of  us, 
was  that  none  of  the  rest  of  us  had  ever  tried. 

The  old  maxim  that  *'  the  course  of  true  love  never 
runs  smooth,"  did  not  prove  Uae  in  this  case,  for 
before  we  expected  it,  or  before  any  of  the  rest 
of  us  could  have  *'  raised  the  wind"  to  build  a  decent 
hen-coop^  John  had  a  nice  little  cottage  built,  and 
him  and  Janb  wersr  declared  *^one"  None  of  us 
exactly  liked  his  taste  in  building  his  cottage, — 
though  we  thought  it  good  enough, —  and  strangers 
expressed  .their  delight  at  its  neat  and  pretty 
appearance. 

Janb  no  sooner  got  '*  at  home"  in  the  cottage  than 
she  commenced  her  work.  Every  day  she  might  be 
seen  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening,  in  her 
garden — makin^^  flower  beds,  and  planting  seed. 
She  did  n't  stand  with  her  gloves  on,  and  oirect  a 

gardener,  but  went  at  it  herself,  with  the  spade  and 
le  hoe.  To-be-sure,  John  did  the  hardest  of  the 
work,  but  Janb  was  the  gardener. 

^That  is  just  as  I  expected — I  knew  he  would 
make  a  slave  of  hei^ —  said  one.  "  He  will  have  her 
out  in  the  field  digging  potatoes  soon,"  said  another. 

But,  Janb's  spmling  eyes,  that  ImuI  smitten  us  in 
other  days,  sooke  of  any  thing  but  slavery — her 
rosy  cheek  and  joyous  laugh,  tM  not  of  unwilling 
toil. 

*^  She  will  soon  be  bumcd  as  brown  as  a  squaw," 
said  Miss  Spaoca,  who  could  n't  go  into  a  room  with 
the  curtains  up^  without  a  sun-bonnet  on. 

Though  Janb  mifht  be  a  little  tanned,  yet  it  was  far 
better  than  that  sallow,  billions  look,  that  calls  for  the 
frequent  apnlioation  or  chalks  and  powders* 

« I  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a  house* 
keeper  she  is,"  said  Miss  Jbalous.  ^I  goess  she 
isn't  very  neat  —  she  spends  too  much  of  her  tioM 
out  doors,  to  keep  things  tidy  in  the  bouse." 


It  is  true  Janb  wasnH  so  very  neat  as  to  make 
her  husband  pull  off  his  boots  and  leave  them  under 
the  fence  as  soon  as  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  hoiue^ 
but  the  old  ladies  who  called  on  Janb  said  she  «u 
an  **  ezcellont  house^ceeper,  and  she  and  her  cottase 
was  a  pattern  for  all  the  young  folks  of  the  place. 

<<Well,  I  don't  believe,"  said  Miss  Smrruis 
**  that  she  ever  cooks  any  thing.  She  spends  so 
much  of  her  time  fixing  posies,  and  pulling  up 
weeds,  that  I  guess  there  is  ratiier  poor  fare  at  the 
cottage.    She  never  was  much  of  a  cook." 

But  I  can  assert  from  experience  that  a  dinner  tt 
the  cottage  was  no  fast;  for,  after  I  got  reconciled  to 
the  matter  a  little^  I  often  called,  andbad  good  reason 
to  know.  Indeed,  the  elderly  ladies  of  the  place  often 
todc  tea  with  Janb,  and  J  have  it  on  their  authority, 
that  Janb  made  ''  a  good  cup  of  tea,"  and  always  bad 
^two  kinds  of  cake  on  the  table" — which  I  belie?e 
is  considered  the  ne  plue  nitram 

But  these  stories  soon  began  to  prove  old,— envy 
and  jealousy  wore  itself  out  —  and  now  I  believe  it  is 
acknowledged  that  John  has  the  prettiest  wife— 
Janb  the  l^t  husband  —  and  both  together,  the  best 
farm,  the  neatest  garden,  the  prettiest  cottage,  and 
the  prettiest  children  in  all  Farmersville. 


Lbt  ladies  avoid   the  voung  man  who  does  not 
behave  with  respect  and  honor  towards  his  mother, 
and  who  is  not  courteous  aad  kind  to  his  own  , 
sisters. 


OUR  BOMBBTB^kD. 


Onr  old  brown  homestead  reared  its  waUt, 

From  tho  wayside  dust  aloof, 
Where  the  apple  boughs  could  almost  east 

Their  fhiitage  on  its  roof: 
And  the  cherry-tree  so  near  it  grew, 

That  when  awake  Fve  lain, 
In  the  lonesome  nights  Tve  heard  the  limbs. 

As  they  creaked  against  the  pane: 
And  those  orchard  trees,  oh,  tfaoee  orchaid  trees! 

Fve  seen  my  little  brothers  rocked 
In  their  tops  by  th^  summer  hreexo. 

The  sweet-brier  under  the  window  sill, 

Which  the  early  birds  made  gfad. 
And  the  damnsk  rose  by  the  garden  ftnce. 

Were  all  the  flowers  we  hM. 
Fve  looked  at  many  a  flower  sinee  then, 

Eiotics  rich  and  rare, 
That  to  other  eyes  were  foveliar. 

But  not  to  me  so  fiiir: 
For  thoso  roses  bright,  oh,  those  rosea  bright  1 
I  hBTe  twined  thorn  with  my  sister's  lo^, 
That  are  laid  in  the  dust  ih>m  sightl 

We  had  a  well,  a  deep  old  well, 

Where  the  spring  was  never  dry, 
And  the  oool  drops  down  ftom  the  mooey  stoaet 

Were  fsHing  constantly: 
And  there  never  was  water  half  so  a  wwat 

As  that  in  my  little  cup, 
Drawn  up  to  the  corb  by  the  rode  old  sweep, 
Which  my  fiither^a  head  set  up: 
And  that  deep  old  well,  oh,  that  deep  old  wall  I 

I  remember  yet  tlie  plashing  sound 
Of  the  bucket  as  it  fell 

Our  homestead  had  an  ample  hearth, 
Where  at  night  we  loved  to  meet; 
There  my  mother's  voioe  was  always  sweet; 
And  there  I've  sat  on  my  fiuheis'e  knee, 
.   And  watched  his  thoughtful  brow. 

With  my  childish  hand  in  his  mven  hair- 
That  hair  is  silver  now! 
But  that  brood  hearth's  light,  oh,  that  broad  health's  l%ht  I 

And  my  lather's  look,  and  my  mothec^i  smile, 
They  an  in  my  heart  to-night. 
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AaucDi-TDBii  IB  tb«  an  of  cultivBtin^j  the  toil.  It  is 
the  aim  of  ill  mea  to  malie  their  buBuieM,no  matter 
what  it  may  be,  ta  profitable  as  the;  can.  The 
object  of  the  fanner  in  ealtivatiug  the  soil  lb  to  raise 
the  largett  crop  at  the  rmall/il  cott.  When  the 
merchant,  or  speculator,  or  lawyer,  iacreasea  bis 
profits,  it  ia  often  done  at  hia  neighboi'e  expense. 
But  the  farmer  ma;  increase  his  profits,  and  not  only 
hiroeelf,  but  hia  neighbon^  and  hia  country  be  the 
better  for  it. 

The  fumer  abonld  not  only  aim  to  make  large 
profits  J'or  Ac  prettnt,  but  thia  aboold  be  done  wi3tr 
out  tKjurbig  tis  land.  Yon  would  not  think 
a  carpenter  made  much  of  a  speculation  who  had 
ipoiled  a  set  of  tools  worth  tfiO  in  maUii^  a  bmm- 
door,  although  perhaps  he  made  the  door  very  quick, 
and  got  twice  what  Uie  job  wae  worth.  The  banker 
who  ooaated  of  the  large  interest  his  money  yieldei^ 
while  at  the  same  time  his  capital  wag  continually 
depreciating,  would  be  considered  a  atiange  financier. 
A  man  would  be  thonght  a  downright  idiot  who 
would  work  his  team  e^itremely  hard,  without  giving 
them  Buffioient  food,—  for  the  purpoee  of  getting  a 
week  or  two  of  profitable  labor  from  them  —  until 
they  became  useless  from  over-work  and  poor 
fare.  He  would  lose  more  in  the  injury  done  his 
team  than  the  entire  value  of  their  labor.  The 
wiaeet  plan  would  be  to  find  out  what  kind  of  work, 
and  how  much  the  team  could  endure,  without  injury, 
how  much  food,  and  what  kind  w«a  rwcesaary  to  Keep 
then)  in  a  good  working  ctuidition,  and  act  aoeord- 
tngty.  TIm  farmer  ahowa  aa  little  sense,  wboy  juat 
to  raise  a  crop  or  two,  without  much  cost  or 
labor,  injures  his  land  as  much  or  more  than  the  value 
of  the  crops  raised.  He  shonid  find  out  what  his 
laud  is  beet  suited  far,  and  what  food  it  will  furniah 
hia  ciop^  and  what  is  the  best  coarae  to  keep  it  in  a 
"gMdworldngoMdiiion."  To  do  this  be  maet  know 
•omethiDg  of  the  nature  of  the  crops  he  raises,  of 
the  land  on  which  they  grow,  and  of  the  manure  or 
food  of  plants  which  he  applies  to  the  land.  A  man 
who  makes  up  his  mind  to  build  a  houae  or  a  bam, 
will  first  ezamine  the  materials  be  h>a  on  hand,  (if 
be  has  auy>)  and  procure  those  suitable  fta  lite 
building  which  be  intenda-to  erect.  Why  should  the 
termer  act  leas.wiaely  when  he  nndertakes  to  make  a 
cK>]t  of  wheat,  or  oats,  or  potatoes.  We  shall 
attempt  to  give  the  todth  a  little  tight  on  the  subject. 

1st  —  Or  THK  HiTuaB  or  autia. —  All  vegetable 
Bubetancea  eonaist  of  two  paita,  ealled  the  orgmaie, 
and  the  other  the  taorganie.     You  have  oft«i  seen  a 

file  of  wood,  pertiape  a  log-heap,  set  on  fire  and 
umed.  The  teood  waa  very  heavy,  but  the  greater 
part  is  burned  away,  and  the  oA  that  ia  left  is  light. 
The  greater  pert  which  bums  away  is  the  organic 
pan,  and  the  small  part  that  remaina — the  aah  — 
e  part.    A  stick  of  wood  aoJieaivy 


Bchoot-boy  in  nis  sachel  after  the 

burnt  away.    The  organie  part  is  more  than  itine 

pounda  out  of  every  Jm. 

Perhaps  some  of  oar  young  readers  are  ready  to 
inquire  by  this  time  "ahal  tkat  orgaim parti*  tiuU 
htrns  away  T"  The  organic  part  of  plants  conaisis 
of  Mirioa,  kydrogtH,  erog«M  ud  mUrtgtn.     Carbon 


candle  will  not  bum,  nor  an  animal  live.  You  can 
make  this  gas  by  putting  some  iron  filings  in  a  tum- 
bler, and  pouring  over  them  a  small  quantity  of 
sulpharic  actd,  diluted  with  twice  ita  bulk  of  water, 
and  coverin?  the  glaas  tor  a  few  minutes.  This  ia 
the  gaa  with  which  baloons  are  filled. 

Oxygen  is  also  a  kind  of  air,  generally  celled  gaa. 
It  is  heavier  than  hydrogen,  mdeed,   it  is  heavier 
than  the  air  we  breathe.     It  forms  one-fifth  of  com- 
mon  air.      A  candle   will  bum   in   it   with  great 
brilliancy.    The  properties  of  oxygen  may  be  shown 
in  the  following  manner:  take  equal  parts  of  oxide 
of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  rub  them 
together  in  a  mortar,   then  put  the  mixture  into  a 
common  oil  flask,  and  place  it  over  a  lamp,  as  seen 
in  the  figure,  (fig.  1,)  when  a  piece  of 
charcoal  or  snlpbiir  introduced  at  the  end 
of  a  wire  will  bum  brillianlly. 

JVUrogen  is  also  a  kind  of  air  difiering 

from  the  other  two.    It  will  not  bum,  and 

k  a  lighted  taper  will  not  bmii  in  it.    It  is  a 

J  B  little  lighter  than  common  air,  of  which  it 

]  B  forma  four-fifths  of  the  bulk.     The  easiest 

W  method  of  obtaining  this  gaa  is  by  mixing 

together  a  quantity  of  aat  ammonia  with 

half  ita  weight  of  salt-petre,  both  in  fine 

powder,  and  heating  them  in  a  retort  over 

k  a  lamp.    The  gas  is  collected  over  water, 

Jk  ae  shown  in  figure  3. 

Fig.  1.         All  of  these  four  elenaentary  bodies,  are 

not,   however,  found  in  all  vegetable  eubetanees. 

The  greatnr  number  contain  only  oxygen,  hydrogen 

andcorfroM.     Starch,  sugar,  the  fibre  of  wood,  fata, 

and  many  other  aubatmncea  contain  no  nitzogoa. 


In  our  next  number  we  ahall  speak  of  ti 
ganic  part  of  plants. 


A  WoBK  TO  Bois. — Some  one  has  aaid: — "Boys, 
did  you  ever  think  that  this  great  world,  with  all  its 
weulJi  and  woe,  with  all  its  mines  and  mountains, 
its  oceans,  aeea  and  rivers,  with  all  ita  shipping,  its 
steamboat^  railroads,  and  macoetic  telegraphs,  with 
all  ita  millions  of  men,  and  aU  the  acienn  and  pro- 
gress of  ages,  wiU  soon  be  given  over  to  the  hands 
of  the  boys  of  the  prennt  age— boys  — like  yo« 
assembled  in  school-rooms,  or  playing  without  them, 
on  both  aides  the  Atlantic  f  Believe  it,  and  look 
abroad  upon  your  inherttanei^  and  get  ready  to  enter 
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The  Gxvssn  Faiuiier  comtnenced  the  year  with  the 
meet  6attering  procpecti.  and  thus  ftur  our  anticipations  are 
more  than  recSized.  The  old  lubacriben  are  fiwt  renewing 
their  eubscriptiona,  and  we  are  receiving  thousands  of  new 
suhscriben  from  places  where  the  Farmer  nevei"  before 
drcatated.  Our  mends  who  are  exerting  themselves  to  ex- 
tend our  circulation  will  accept  our  thanks— more  than  this, 
our  pledge  to  spare  neither  labor  or  means  to  make  the 
Farmer— a  welcome  and  valuable  monthly  visitor — the 

FIB8T  — the  BEST. 

Life  Subscribers. — We  have  received  many  letters  ask- 
ing us  to  consider  the  writers  life  subscribers  for  the  Fanner. 
May  it  be  long  before  Death  shall  erase  their  names  from 
our  books,  ao3  deprive  the  world  of  the  benefit  of  their 
influence  and  example.  Brnj.  Houge,  of  Bufialo,  writes:  ' '  1 
cannot  afford  to  lose  a  singUt  number  of  your  paper,  and 
you  may  consider  me  a  subscriber  for  life.*' 

Ore  WAT  TO  do  it. — ^We  received  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
a  short  time  since,  giving  an  account  of  the  formation  of  an 
'^AgrieuUural,  HortiettUural.  and  Mechanical  Association," 
in  a  certain  town  m  this  State.  The  writer  says  ;  "By  our 
CoMtUtUion,  the  necessary  qualification  for  a  person  to 
become  a  member  fo#  one  year,  is  to  pay  the  dob  price  of 
three  shUlmgs,  and  receive  and  read  the  Genesee  Fanner  for 
1850." 

YouHO  Farmers.— The  youth  are  beginning  to  turn  their 
attention  to  agriculture,  with  their  chiuacteristic  spirit  and 
enthusiasm.  vVe  should  be  pleased  to'publish  some  of  the 
letters  we  have  received  from  our  young  friends  during  the 

rt  month,  but  space  forbids.  One  in  Chautauque  Co., 
Y.,  14  years  of  age.  writes  us  that  his  fiither  is  a  lawyer, 
but  has  consented  that  he  should  be  a  fermer.  He  forwarded 
his  subscription  to  the  Farmer  for  two  years.  We  hope  he 
has  received,  and  will  study  carefully,  the  book  we  sent  him. 
It  will  lay  the  right  foundation  for  scientific  snd  successful 
filming.    We  r^er  all  such  to  our  Youth's  DEPARTMBirr. 

Our  CoRRESPORDEiTTs  must  bear  with  us  a  little,  if 
they  do  not  receive  that  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled 
as  early  as  could  be  wished.  We  are  in  the  daily  receipt  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  letters,  some  of  them  requiring  written 
answers :  and  many  assing  information  as  to  the  price  of 
stock,  ^Lc,,  to  obtain  which,  we  have  to  write  to  those  hav- 
ing them  in  their  possession,  which  in  some  cases  causes 
considerable  delay.  We  shall  do  all  justice,  and  as  speedily 
as  possible.  ^ 

Glass  Water  Fife.— Many  object  to  the  use  of  lend 
pipes  as  conductors  of  wnUcr,  from  the  impurities  they  im- 
part to  the  water.  W.  T.  De  Ootlbr,  of  Schenectady,  has 
invented  a  glass  pipe,  which  is  highly  spoken  of  where  used. 
It  has  been  in  use  over  one  year  at  Union  Ck>llege,  Sche- 
nectady. RafaljA  &  Briogs,  of  the  Crenesce  Seed  Store, 
in  this  city,  are  the  exclusive  agents  for  the  counties  of 
Ontario,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Genesee,  Erie,  Wayne  and 
Orleans,  in  this  State. 

Cauliflower  ih  Wihter.— We  were  presented  by  J.  P. 
Foao,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  vdth  a  beautiful  head  of  Canhflower 
for  our  New- Year's  dmner.  Mr.  F.  took  from  his  garden 
about  one  hundred  that  had  not  headed,  and  placed  them  in 
his  cellar,  where  they  headed  beautifully.  By  this  means 
a  good  supply  of  this  delicious  vegetable  can  be  obtained  for 
winter  use.  Though  this  plan  is  not  new  to  experienced 
gaideners,  vro  piesame  it  wiU  be  new  and  valuable  to  many 
of  oar  readers* 

Canada  Thistles.— We  have  a  host  of  communications 
on  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  Canada  Thistle.  We 
shall  attend  to  them  in  our  next.  We  think  the  thistles  may 
consider  themselves  **  used  up." 

We  are  hidebted  to  Wm.  P.  Foog,  of  the  Patent  Ofllce, 
Washington,  for  vahtable  translations  from  the  foreign  Ag- 
rienUuru  Journals.  These  translations  will  be  a  valuable 
foatore  in  oir  paper  the  present  year. 

B.  P.  JoBRSoir,  Es^,  of  Albany,  vrfll  accept  our  thanks 
for  a  most  beautifnl  pamphlet  copy  of  JoHHsroir's  address,  at 
the  faite  Stale  Fair. 

Waorhbr  Afflb.- It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  WATfs' 
advertisement  that  he  haa  seiona  of  this  celebrated  apple  for 


Postage  of  the  Farmer.— The  Fstmer  is  soi^jm  s 
nemtpmr  postage  onljr.  A  few  poetmasten,  panieataiif  c 
the  West,  have  occasionally  given  our  suhscriben  inv^. 
by  attempting  to  collect  the  smme  mtea  of  postsge  si  «]» 
phlets.  To  save  our  friends  any  farther  anaoyttcr  -^ 
set  the  matter  forever  at  rest,  we  bave  taken  the  pauu  k  5. 
the  subiect  before  the  Post  Office  Departssent.  The  {£;«• 
ing  is  the  veqr  satisfiictory  decision. 

Porr  Oftick  DKrAimcrr.  t 
Appointment  OIBoe,  Dee.  IS.  l^ 
8is :— In  njAr  to  yoor's  of  this  dat«,  I  have  to  tarom  irq  -.  l 
the  "  G«nesa6  Farmer'*  pnbUshed  at  Roehtstcr,  Nev  t«i.  j 
r^gsrded  ss  a  newspapor,  and  tfaoold  be  rated  with  est  or. 
postage  when  carried  in  the  mails  over  one  boadred  nflcL  gc  i:; 
distance  within  the  State:  and  if  earrted  OT«r  oae  ba^.-y 
mUes,  and  out  of  the  State  in  which  th^  axe  maOed.  oac  ml  t 
half  cents  portage. 

I  have  t)w  henor  to  be,  Tety  lespeeUUly  ke , 

FiTZ  HENRY  WARHLN 
Second  Assistaat  Post  MastgGtBA 
Da.  Danisl  Lks,  Washington,  D.  C. 

State  Agricultural  Socoett. — ^The  followiag  m  6» 
Officers  appointed  for  the  ensuins  year,  at  the  snsial  or. 
ing,  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  Aloaiiy: 

President— E.  P.  PasnTicE,  Albany. 

Vice  Presidents.— Ambrose  StevenisN.  Terk ;  LesisO  VaiE.- 
Westchester  ;  Anthony  Tan  Bergen,  Greene ;  Z.  C.  Pbtt.  <  l: 
ton :  J.  B.  Burnett.  Onondaga ;  E.  C.  Frost,  ChsBsag :  0^ 
Phelps,  Ontario ;  Nelson  Van  Ness,  ChaataaqiML 

Cor.  Seot^tary.— B.  P.  Johnson. 

Reo.  Secretary.- J.  McD.  Molntyra. 

Treasurer. — Lather  Tucker. 

ExecutiTe  Committee.— B.  B.  KirtUnd,  J.  J.  Vkle,  H.  W«iU 
A.  Thompson,  Henry  Wager. 

The  next  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Albany.  The  Soom 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution,  requesting  Cooptm  s 
establish  a  riational  Agrienltural  Bureau. 

Burritt's  CBRifrtiAR  CmiRH.— We  raforeur  rtaimit 
the  advertisement  of  this  paper.  Ifr.  Burritt,  ibe  kanfi 
blacksmith,  is  too  well  and  too  fovorably  kaowo  to  bm 
our  praise.  He  has  given  up  making  horM  shoes,  la^  * 
endeavoring  to  forge  swords  into  plow  shares,  snd  ipsa 
into  pruning  hooks."  May  success  attend  his  benevtiff: 
labors  until  the  arts  of  civilization  shall  supplant  the  bute- 
ous  arts  of  other  days — peace  and  plenty  make  the  besmct  , 
millions  rejoice  —  man  no  longer  oppress  his  brother  oa3'  ^ 
and  the  "  nations  learn  war  no  more.*' 

Holder's  Dollar  Maoazire. — We  are  indebted  to  4e  , 
Agent  of  this  city,  D.  M.  Dewet,  for  the  January  dscm 
of  this  valuable  monthly.  It  contains  an  intereftiag  m<?T 
of  the  Ufe  and  death  of  Charles  W.  Holdes.  the  bj-  f-  ^ 
prietor  and  the  projector  of  the  Magazine — a  heautiMl  ^ 
ute  to  bis  memory.  The  portrait  ocoompsnyiiig  ^ '?^ 
U  a  very  fiiir  likeness.  ».  H,  left  New  Yorit  for  Cklflr« 
on  the  17th  of  January,  and  died  on  the  30th  of  Jane.  U* 
many  others,  who  left  their  friends  and  hornet  «iU  oks 
anticipations  and  golden  dreams,  he  breathed  iiis  nst  qm^ 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sacrsoeato.  , 

New  PAPERS.-^ifoor^'t  JZaro/ iV«s  yorka-u»B»t^ 
valuable  weekly  paper  iust  eommenced  in  this  eicj.  (Kvt'*'' 
to  Agriculture,  Horticaltoffs,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  bdticsuos. 
dus.,  by  D.  D.  T.  Moors. 

The  Family  VisUor,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,'  is  snoiher  »» 
weekly.  The  principal  editor  is  Prof.  J.  P.  Kibtj  aid.  ^ 
of  the  most  scientific  men,  and  perhaps  the  best  HofunuR- 
ristofthe  West. 

The  Aoricultoral  Press.— The  AAany  ^^'^^'"^  • 
January  comes  to  us  with  its  usual  amoont  of  n"»^ 
matter.    Accompanying  it  is  a  pictorial  wa6er,  wterwwf 
at  least  to  the  juveniles,  , 

The  PtoHgh,  the  Loomjond  the  AnvU,  by  the  ^ 
SKiRifSR,  bids  fiiir  to  sustam  and  increase  iti  b«n  i«{kii»m^ 

Tlie  American  Agrtculturist,  the    i^«We  J^r-Jj^  . 
Americm  Fiuiner,  the  Wiseonsm  Farmer,  the  NmJ^ 
Farmer,  and  .the  other  Agrieultnial  montMie*.  »'<' "" 
ieoeived.    We  wish  them  the  success  they  ment 

Mr.  T.  B.  Oarrs,  of  Mayville,  Ca»ataaqne  Co«Bg|  y^'    . 
sends  us  an  account  of  a  native  Cow,  that  wsi  '^.^^ 
June  last  and  fotted  on  grass  exclusively,  tnd  i»<¥°'r  a    ' 
on  the  10th  of  December,  1849.    The  neal  weight  of  »w     ^ 
was,  beef,  hide,  and  tallow  863  Iba.,  and  ^''^^JZlJ^ 
hide  70,  and  tidiow,  tried  and  refined,  165.   O^^f^vt    * 
lightweight  of  beef  with  the  heavy  wmgfat  of  w^*'       . 
think  it  cannot  be  beaten.  ,/ 
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The  Last  Hours  or  Rkt.  Hsrrt  Colmav.— >W6  hare 
been  told  within  a  dav-  or  so,  that  the  late  fif  r.  Colman,  after 
haTiog  visited  Ireland,  on  his  second  trip  to  Europe,  only 
had  strength  left  him  to  reach  Islinston,  England,  where  he 
died.  He  had  been  charaed  with  a  private  embassy  to 
facilitate  emigration  from  Ireland  of  the  better  class  of  her 
citizens,  who  might  wish  to  settle  on  our  shoses,  and  there 
contracted  a  fever  called  the  ship  or  typhus  fever,  which 
terminated  his  life.  His  reason  left  him,  but  his  mind 
seemed  exercised  in  deep  commiseration  for  the  voor  Irish 
whom  he  had  but  just  left  in  their  misery.  Tnose  who 
knew  the  late  Mr.  C,  either  perBonaliy  or  aa  a  profound 
writer  upon  agriculture,  and  as  one  of  the  warmest  friends 
of  the  farmer,  will  hold  his  memory  dear.  Mr.  C.  edited 
the  Genesee  Farmer  for  several  years,  and  was  an  occasional 
contributor  since  1832.  He  dissolved  his  connection  with 
the  l'\mner  to  enter  on  his  European  Tour. 

Fltiicg. —  It  does  seem  as  if  man  would  never  rest  satisfied 
while  any  thins  remained  unaccomplished.  He  traverses 
the  seas  with  almost  the  same  certainty  and  safety  aa  he  does 
the  land,  crossina  the  Atlantic,  and  arriving  at  the  destined 
port  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  appomted  time.  He 
travels  fh>m  Country  to  Country,  and  from  State  to  State  with 
little  short  of  lightning  speed,  and  is  carried  a  hundred  miles 
in  less  time  than  a  few  years  ago  he  went  ten.  He  sends 
his  messages  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  with  the 
mpidity  or  thought,  and  yet  he  is  ansatisfied— something  yet 
remains  undone.  He  cannot  yet  rival  the  Eagle  in  her  flight 
to  the  skies.  But  he  is  on  her  track.  The  screeching  of 
e  steam  whistle  may  yet  warn  the  Eagle  to  **  look  out /or 
'£  Sngitu"  The  Scientific  American  describes  a  machme 
now  building  in  New  York  by  a  Mr.  PxiririifOTuR. 

IjfDusTiUAL  Sbow  ow  NATEOKS.-^-At  the  suggestion  of 
pRiifcs  Albert,  who  is  doing  much  for  the  cause  of  im- 
provement in  England,  and  me  exhibition  of  whose  fine 
stock  we  have  befere  noticed,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
his  "  better  half,"  a  grand  exhibition  of  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts of  all  nations  is  to  be  held  in  London,  in  1851.  The  ex- 
hibition will  probably  be  the  most  splendid  aflbir  of  the  kind 
ever  witnened  in  the  worid.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  £100,000 
for  the  general  expenses.  The  pnies  are  to  be  one  money 
purse  of  £2,000,  four  of  £1,000  each,  and  several  costly 
medals,  which  are  to  be  confeired  by  the  Queen  in  person. 

CtJorxR  AND  TiMOTBT  SxKD. — ^Large  lots  of  Clover 
Seed  are  purchased  in  Ohio,  and  come  down  the  Lake  in  the 
fiiU,  and  we  understand  some  five  or  six  thousand  bushels  ore 
now  held  in  Rochester  and  this  vicinity.  The  crop  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  Counties  was  lair.  Prices  must  necessa- 
rily be  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  low  as  last  year ;  say  from  $4 
to  $5.  This  market  b  mostly  suppPsd  with  TWiAy  8€«d 
from  Canada.  The  market  is  very  quiet,  and  will  probably 
remain  so»  until  the  opening  of  LAke  navwation.  Prices 
range  fh>m  |1  35  to  |2  25,  according  to  quauty. 

Our  friend,  A.  Huidxkopkr.  Esq.,  Meadviile,  Pa.,  remits 
payment  for  ten  copies  of  the  Farmer,  and  odds— 

u  Our  harvest!  dazteg  ths  past  vear  wsrs  aboadaat  In  evsry 
thing  bat  tnAi.  Ths  spring  promued  weU,  bat  mneh  of  ths  tnm 
sabMqimitly  dropped  mT  sad  that  wbieh  matured  was  less  Mr. 
and  not  equd  la  else  to  Its  asaal  growth.  It  Is  also  stid  not  to 
keep  so  well  tUs  winter  as  hi  fisnasr  veais.  The  Belmoi  or  Gate 
apple  has  begnn  to  bear  with  ns  in  this  regkm,  fbr  a  eoa|^  of 
seasons,  and  seems  to  sustain  the  repntatkm  whloh  Dowmivo  and 
Dr.  KiBTLAifD  give  It  of  being  one  of  ths  best  of  all  the  early 
winter  apples." 

A  Small  Farm  m  ths  South  Waiitkd.— One  of  our 
constant  readers,  who  is  '*  a  poor  man  with  a  large  &mily," 
wishes  to  gat  a  small  Ann  ehlaap  in  the  northern  or  westom 
port  of  Virnoia.  We  should  like  to  have  this  poor  man, 
weo  regnlany  pays  his  four  shiHioigi  lor  the  Farmer,  locate 
in  some  neighborhood  where  the  nch  fhrmers  and  planters 
are  too  poor  to  take  an  agricultural  paper,  and  too  tgnorani 
to  feel  tne  vrant  of  one.    The  following  tells  its  own  story : 

8iB :  Win  you  aUew  me  the  privilege,  of  enquizing  of  some  of 
yonrreaden.  If  it  Is  probable  I  eonld  geta  f^  aeres,  say  ttam  10 
to  16 ;  8  to  5  acres  eUored,  the  rest  In  wood ;  at  the  price  of  tnm 
$3  to  $6  per  aere,  on  a  pnWe  road,  (not  a  eross-roaiU  I  want  to 
get  It,  If  I  eaa,  la  the  northam  or  western  part  of  Ylzglaiaj  or 
•cmewhare  en  the  Alleghany  river,  or  some  SO  or  80  mues  from 
Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio.  If  some  one  of  your  Intelligent  readers 
AT  correspondents  ean  give  sm  any  Mea  where  I  oaa  get  what  I 
have  mentioned,  they  and  yon,  sir,  will  be  doing  a  great  servloe 
toa  poor  man  with  a  laige  IknJly.  who  Is  looking  oin  Ibr  a  SBulI 
Independent  home. 

I  Mm.  air.  yow  obsdIsBl  sarvaMi,  aad  eonstsnt  reader, 
itsi^M*3rlT>liM.  O.  C. 


SwKXT  Potatoes.' — We  have  received  several  letters 
asking  where  sweet  potatoes  fbr  seed  can  be  obtained  eariy 
enough  for  planting  in  this  section.  J.  P.  Foao,  of  the 
Rochester  Seed  Store,  will  furnish  them  the  coming  spring 
to  all  who  wish.    Onleis  may  be  sent  to  our  office. 

Grand  Barqukt  to  the  Potato.— That  hivhly  respec- 
ted vegetable,  the  Potato,  being  now,  it  is  hopea  throoghly 
re-established  in  health,  it  was  determined  by  a  few  leading 
members  of  the  Veffetable  Kingdom  to  oflfer  a  banquet  to  the 
worthy  and  convakscent  root  on  his  happy  recovery.  The 
arrangements  for  the  dinner  were  on  a  scale  of  sreat  liberal- 
ity, sind  the  guesia  included  all  the  princtpaf  vegetables. 
The  invitations  had  been  carried  out  by  an  efficient  corps  of 
Seariet  Runners,  and  the  Onion  occupied  the  choir.  He 
was  supported  on  his  right  by  the  head  of  the  Asparagus 
family,  while  Salad  occupied  a  bowl  at  the  other  ena  of  the 
table,  and  was  dressed  in  his  usual  manner.  The  Potato, 
though  just  out  of  his  bed,  was  looking  remarkably  well, 
and  wore  his  jacket,  there  being  nothing  to  mark  his  recent 
iUness,  except  perhaps  a  little  apparent  okckness  round  one 
of  his  eyes.    After  the  cloth  haa  oeen  removed— 

The  Onion  got  up  to  propose  a  toast, '  'the  Potato,  their  much 
respected  guest/'  (Immense  cheering.)  He,  the  Onion,  has 
known  the  Potato  from  infhncy ;  and  though  they  had  not 
alwajrs  been  associated  in  life,  the^  had  mquenUy  met  at 
the  same  table.  They  had  sometimes  bmved  together  the 
same  broils,  and  had  found  themselves  often  together  in  such 
a  stew  (he  alluded  to  the  Irish  stew)  as  had  Nought  them, 
for  the  time  being,  into  an  alliance  of  the  very  doaest  kind. 
He  the  Omon,  vras  delighted  to  see  the  Potato  restored  to 
his  place  in  society,  for  no,  the  Onion,  could  say,  without 
flattery,  that  society  had  endeavored  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  Potato  in  vain.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  heard  of  Rice 
having  been  suggested  to  take  the  place  of  his  honorable 
firiendj  but  tlie  sugffestion  was  reaUy  ridiculous.  Ritum 
UneattSt  omtci,  was  all  that  he,  the  Onion,  had  to  say  to  that. 
(Loud  laughter,  in  which  all  but  the  Melon  joined.)  He 
the  Onion^  would  not  detain  them  longer,  but  would  conclude 
by  proposing  health,  long  life,  and  prosperity  to  the  Potato. 

The  toast  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  but  the 
Cucumber :  wh'jae  coolness  seemed  to  excite  <Usgust  among 
his  brother  vegetables.  The  Onion  had.  in  fiftct,  afiected 
many  '^f  those  present  to  tears,  and  the  Celery,  who  sat  next 
to  the  Horseradish,  hung  down  his  head  in  an  acony  of 
sensihQity.  When  the  cheering  had  partially  subsided,  the 
Potato  rose,  but  that  was  only  a  sicnal  for  renewed  enthu- 
siasm; and  it  was  some  minutes  bewe  silence  was  restored. 
At  length  the  Potato  proceeded  nearly  as  follows; 

''Friends  and  foUow.yegetablea— It  is  with  difficulty  I  ex- 
press Uie  feeling  with  which  I  have  come  hereto-day. 
Having  suflfered  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  from  a 
grievous  disease  which  seemed  to  threaten  me  with  total 
dksolution,  it  is  wiUi  intense  satisfaction  I  find  myself  once 
more  among  you  in  the  vigor  of  health.  (Cheers.)  I  should 
be  indeed  insensible  to  kindness  were  I  to  forget  tne  anxious 
inquiries  that  have  been  made  as  to  my  state  of  health  by 
those  who  have  held  me  in  esteem,  and  sometimes  in  a  steam. 
(A  laugh,  in  which  all  but  the  Melon  joined.)  I  cannot  boast 
of  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  I  did  not,  like  some  of  jrou  come 
in  with  the  Conqueror,  but  I  came  in  the  train  of  civilization, 
amidat  the  memorable  luggage  of  Sir  Wahm  Raleigh,  in 
company  with  my  risht  honorable  friend  the  Tobacco,  who 
is  not  now  present,  but  who  ofton  helps  the  philosopher  to 
take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  some  of  the  finest  snbjecta  or  reflec- 
tion. (Immense  cheering,  and  a  nod  of  ascent  firom  Turnip 
Top. )  Though  I  may  be  a  foriegner,  I  may  justly  say  that  I 
have  taken  root  in  the  soil,  and,  though  I  may  not  have  the 
grace  of  the  Cocvmber,  who  seemes  to  have  come  hefe  in  no 
enviable  fhune.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  believe  I  have  done  aa 
much  good  as  any  living  vegetable;  for  though  almost  always 
at  the  rich  man' s  table,  I  am  seldom  absent  fVom  the  poor 
man's  humble  board."  (Loud applause.)  ''But,''  continued 
the  Potato,  "let  me  not  get  flowery,  or  mealy-mouthed,  for 
there  is  somethinc^  objectionable  in  each  extreme.  I  have 
undergone  many  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of  my  existence. 
I  have  been  served  up,  aye,  and  aerved  out  ( a  smile)  in  all 
sorto  of  ways.  I  have  been  roasted  b]r  some;  I  have  been 
basted  by  others;  and  I  have  had  my  jacket  rudelv  torn  off 
my  back  by  many  who  knew  not  the  treatment  I  deserved. 
Bnt  this  meeting  my  friends,  repays  me  fbr  all.  Excuse  me 
if  my  eyes  are  watery.  (Sensation.)  I  am  not  very  thin-ekin- 
ned;  bat  I  Ibel  deeply  penetnled  by  your  kindness  this  day.** 

The  Potato  reaiunea  his  seat  amid  tremendous  cheering, 
wfaidi  lasted  fiMr  a  eooaadarabla  time.— AonA. 
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LITERATURE  HOLDEN'S  ILLUSTRATD  DOLLAR  MAP- 
AZINE.    Binoe  th«  death  of  the  pR^aotor  of 
this  popular  Hagasine,  the  properf  j  hai  pasted  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  snbserlDer,  who  wU  eontinne 

lopnbUshlt  at  the  PubUeation  OlBoe,  No.  100 
N«w-York. 

The  New  Volmiey 

To  be  commenced  on  the  First  of  January  1850,  will  comprise 
many  important  ImprOTements,  which,  is  beieired,  will  render  the 
Magazine  one  of  the  host  Periodic&ls  published  in  the  country,  as 
it  certainly  is  the  cheapest.  Among  theae  improrements  will  be 
new  and  beautiful  type,  fine  calendered  paper,  a  higher  order  of 
Illustrations  than  those  heretofore  giron.  and  contributions  firom 
some  of  the  ablcnt  writers  in  America.  It  is  the  i^m  of  the  Pro- 
prietor to  publifb  a  Popular  Magasine,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
classes  of  reading-people  in  the  Republic,  which  shall  be  both  in- 
structire  and  amu«iug;  and  free  alike  from  the  grosBness  which 
characterizes  much  of  the  cheap  literature  ni  ^e  day.  and  flrom 
the  Tapidity  of  the  so-called  "  Ladies  Magajdncs."  The  UhBtra- 
tions  will  consist  of  Original  Drawings  engraved  on  wood  by  the 
best  artists ; 

PORTRAITS  OF  REMARKABLE   PERSONS  AND  VIEWS 

OF  REMARKABLE  PLACES, 
flliutrBted  b7  pm  iknd  pendl.  A  strict  nrrUon  wfll  be  exordsed 
that  no  improper  article,  or  word,  dtall  erer  be  admitted,  so  that 
it  may  be  safety  talran  by  persons  of  the  utmost  reibiement,  and 
read  at  the  fireside  for  the  amusement  or  instmction  of  the  fluni- 
ly  circle. 

The  Reriew  department  of  the  magasine  will  contain  brief  erit- 
cal  notices  of  all  the  new  publications  of  ttnday,  and  will  form  a 
complete  chronicle  of  current  literature. 

From  the  business  and  literary  connzions  already  established, 
the  best  assistance  that  the  country  can  afford  will  be  secured  for 
completing  the  plans  of  the  Publisher,  uad  nothing  will  be  want- 
ing that  ample  pecuniary  resources  and  watchfoT  industry  can 
obtain  to  make  the  Magasine  the  leading 

LITERARY  PERIODICAL  OF  AMERICA. 

The  extremely  low  rate  at  which  it  is  pnUlshed  predndet  the 
hope  of  profit,  except  from  a  circulation  greater  than  that  which 
any  literay  periodical  has  STer  yet  attained;  but,  with  the  new 
aronues  daily  opening  for  the  circulation  of  works  of  merit ;  the 
constantly  increasing  pouplation  of  the  country;  the  cheapness 
of  the  Magasine,  and  the  superiority  of  its  literary  and  artistic 
attractions  to  those  of  any  other  work  now  Issned;  the  proprietor 
fearlessly  engages  in  an  enterprise  which  will  be  sure  to  benefit 
the  puUUc  if  It  should  not  enrich  himself. 

The  Magasine  will  be  under  the  Editorial  charge  and  superri- 
sion  of  CHARLES  F.  BRI60S,  who  has  been  eonneoted  with  it 
from  the  beginning. 

The  "  Pulpit  Portkaits,"  a  series  of  Biographical  Sketches, 
accompanied  by  well  engraTed  Portaits  of  &nla«nt  DlTines  of 
the  American  Ohurc&es,  wUoh  hare  formed  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  *'  HOLD  EN,"  wiU  be  eontlnued  in  the  succeeding  Volumes  of 
the  Magasine,  and  will  render  It  of  peculiar  Tahw  to  rdSgious  poo> 
pie  of  etery  denomination. 

THE  FIFTH  VOLUME 
will  commence  on  the  First  of  Januaxy  next,  but  wfll  be  Issued  on 
the  l&th  of  December.    Each  numbtr  wfld  consist  of  M  PAGES, 
AND  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS.    The  Terms  are 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
in  Adrance;  the  Magasine  will  be  pteinly  and  oarefyilly  directed 
and  sent  by  mail  at  tbx  a»x  or  thr  iUBscmmaa.  As  each  a«m- 
ber  will  be  sterotyped,  missing  or  lost  numbers  ean  at  any  time 
be  supplied  when  ordered,  but  will  be  deducted  from  the  time  for 
which  payment  has  been  receired.  Remlttaaoes  may  be  sent  at 
the  risk  of  the  Proprietor,  prorided  a  description  of  the  bills  are 
taken,  and  enclosed  in  presence  of  the  Postmaster  as  rridence  of 
the  fact. 

FItc  copies  will  befsmlshed  far  f4)  and  10  copies  for  |16.  Nos. 
for  the  year  IMS,  eaceptfaiz  the  month  of  Jaanary,  wiB  be  ftir- 
niBhed  at  4  cents  each,  and  Bound  Vohunes  in  cloth  with  gilt  edge, 
from  July  to  December  IndusiTe,  at  $1  each. 

Newspaper  publishers  who  will  insert  this  Prospectus  fbur  times, 
and  notice  the  Magasine  monthly, will  receire  a  Bound  Volume 
for  the  year  1849.  and  an  exchange  fiw  the  coming  year ;  they  are 
requested  to  send  only  those  papers  fai  which  the  nrospectus  and 
notice  appear.  Letters  must  be  addressed  to  "  Holden's  Dollar 
Magasine.  Na  100  Nassau  rt..  New  York,"and  vorr  PAro  in  all  cases. 

Jan.  1850,  WM.  H  DIETZ.  Pxopiilstor. 


E 


Engraving* 

BALDWIN,  would  respeetftally  inform  his  frisnds  and  the 
public  generally  that  he  has  located  himself  in  Rochester, 
and  is  prepared  to  execute  all  descriptions  of  EngrsTing,  Settls, 
Labnis,  Machinery,  VisitinK  and  Weddhig  Cards,  Letters,  Book 
■ad  Cloth  stampMVIewB  of  Buildings  or  Animals,  In  short  erery 
thing  in  his  line  wiU  be  dene  neatly  and  teasonably.  He  will  also 
keep  on  hand  an  assortment  of 

JUVENILE  BOOKS, 
•neb  as  Yony  Toy  Books,  Dreun  Books,  Primmers,  fce^  Olus- 
trated  with  llhe  wood  cuts,  plain  and  eokvad.  Letter  and  Ihncy 
«aT«loi«,  motto  wsttaBs,  Pitnts,  Lead  pencils,  kcju.j  which  he  wffl 
sell  for  cash  at  New- York  prices.  Ml  those  wtsUu  wiything  in 
^  Use  will  please  caU  at  No  15  thlnl  floor  Reynolds  Aiwde, 
RoohsstetN.T.  . 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 
BT  DBRBT,   mLLBR  AND  0O*»  AVBURM| 

THfi    AMERICAir  FRUIT  CUI.TURI8T, 

BY  J.  J  THOMAS. 

CONTAINING  directions  for  the  propsgation  and  cnlture  of 
Fruit  Trees,  In  the  Nursery,  Orchard,  and  Garden,  with 
descriptions  of  the  principal  American  and  Foreign  rariettes,  cul- 
tiyated  in  the  United  States.  By  J.  J.  Thomas.  One  Tolume 
12  mo.  of  orer  400  pages.  With  800  accurate  Illustrations.— 
Price  $  1,00 

NOTICES   OF    THE  PRESS* 

"  Among  all  the  writers  on  fruits,  we  do  not  know  of  one  who  is 
Mf  .  Thomas's  superior,  if  his  equal,  in  condensing  important  mat- 
ter. He  gets  right  at  the  pith  of  the  thing— he  gires  you  that 
which  you  wish  to  know  at  once;  stripped  of  all  useless  talk  and 
twattle^  Neman  has  a  keener  eve  for  the  best  ways  of  doing 
things.  Hence  we  always  look  into  his  writings  with  the  assu- 
rance that  we  shall  find  something  new,  or  some  improTcment  on 
the  old;  and  we  ace  seldom  disapiwinted. 

This  book  is  no  exception  It  is /uii.  There  is  no  raeant 
space  in  it.  It  is  like  a  fireah  egg— all  good,  and  packed  to  the 
shell-ftiU."-Praris  JF\ma«r. 

<*  Wo  predict  for  it  a  very  rapid  sale.  It  dionld  bo  in  the  hands 
of  erery  fhiit  grower,  and  especially  erery  nurseryman.  It  Is  a 
rery  cheap  book  for  its  price.''— OiUe  CuttJoster. 

"  An  equally  TalnaUe,  but  chem>er  book  than  Downlng's, 
wanted  by  the  great  mass.    Just  such  a  work  has  Mr. 
glren  us.    We  consider  It  an  inralnable  additioa  to  oar  agricnl- 
tural  libraries."— IToof  Growtr, 

^Itis  a  most  Taluablcwork  to  all  anisged  intbecidtareof 
Fruit  Trees."—  VHca  Herald 

**  In  the  volume  before  us,  we  hare  the  results  of  the  author's 
experience  and  obserration  continued  with  untiring  persererance 
for  many  years,  in  language  at  once  concise  and  peisplcnons."— 
j0I6s«ny  CuUivtor 

"  The  rast  number  of  tarietles  which  have  been  propagated, 
renders  such  a  book  pecullariy  necessary  at  the  present  time, 
serring  to  point  out  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  bemg  Just  what 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  now  want  in  reducing  the  list 
of  sorts  by  retaining  the  best."— 16. 

^  We  can  safely  say,  with  confidence,  to  our  readers,  if  yon  need 
a  book  to  instruct  you  in  the  modes  of  growing  trees,  «c.,  Arom 
the  first  start,  the  system  of  pruning,  &c.,  fcc,  you  will  find  the 
American  Fruit  Culturist  anr  extremely  TuuaUe  work.  *  *  The 
million  who  purehaso  It,  will  find  matter  adapted  to  their  wants, 
superior  to  any  wcrk  as  yet  pnbUsbad."— Cisc«<s»i  NaraUL 

f ebmary  1, 1850. [a-t.) 
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The  subscribers  are  prepared  to  import  on  rerr  fiaroraUe  terms, 
flrom  the  most  dlsttngulshed  and  reliable  Seed  Establishments  in 
London  won  the  continent  of  Europe,  seeds  in  quantities,  and 
of  a  quaUfty  In  which  the  vtmost  dependenee  may  be  placed.  The 
seeds  wiObe  forwarded  in  the  original  packages  and  original  In- 
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ft^Rsd  Top'Oiehard— R*y  amd  ether  grasses— white  Dutch 
CGow— Luoems  etc.  eto.,  low  by  the  quantity-. 

Not.  1 1840. 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  YARD:  Comprising  the  Origin 
History,  and  Deseription  of  the  Diifarent  Breeds  of  Domestic 
Poultry,  with  Complete  Directions  for  their  Breeding,  Crossing, 
Rearing,  Fattenhag,  and  Preparation  for  Murket:  ftadndlng  Spe- 
cific Directions  for  Caponislng  Fowls,  and  for  the  Treatment  of 
the  Principal  Diseases  to  which  they  are  sutjject.  Drawn  from 
Authentic  Sonroes  and  Personal  Obserration.  Illustrated  bT  Nu- 
merous Engrarings.  By  D.  J.  Baowifx,  Author  of  the  Sytra  Amer- 
icana. WRh  an  Appendix,  embraclog  the  ComparatiTe  Merits  of 
the  Various  Breeds  of  Fowls,  by  Baiivkl  Allkn. 

C.  M.  BAXTON,  Pttbttsher,  121  Fulton  st. 
Price  S1,00.    For  sals  at  this  OiBee,  and  by  all  the  Booksellers  In 
the  United  States.  [l-2t.] 
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To  Fruit  Qrowen  aad  If  nraerymon* 

SPRING  OFaSOO. 

THE  SUBSCRIBftRSinrlte  the  attention  of  tree  purchasers 
to  their  stock  ne*  offered  fbr  sale.  By  lam  importr4ons 
from  Europe,  and  aa  extenslTe  scale  of  propagatfon  in  their  own 
grounds,  they  are  vo&bled  to  offer  one  of  the  most  extensiye  and 
complete  assortments,  and  on  the  most  liberal  conditions. 

The  weU  known  heaHh,  hardiness,  and  rigor  of  the  trees  grown 
here,  and  the  undhridcd  and  scrupulous  attention  given  to  every 
department  by  the  propiletors  hi  person,  offer  great  induce- 
ments to  pvnuusem. 

Standard  SSrvii  TWtt. 

Pjframuhl  amd  Dwarf  Fhai  TImw. 

Uo09eberrietf  CarrtPVa,  Stratoberriet,  ^. 

Ornamental  TVter  and  8kni^, 

Rotesi  DahHoB,  4<'«  -. 

Hedge  Plants,  (tnehdmg  large  quaniiliee  of  Buckthorn 

and  Osage  Orange,) 
Stocks  for  Stmtdard  md  Dwarf  7V««s. 

And  aU  other  Nnrteiy  Artielea,  besides  a  lasm  coUectlon  of 
OBBK(fHovea«  BoBDCP  and  BeDMifo  Plahts.  Wholesale  prloed 
UsU  sent  gratis  to  an  post-paid  aopUeatlons.  A  separate  CaU- 
logne  for  1850,  of  Roeen,  Dahlias,  and  other  new  and  rare  articles 

wTk  b.  -»  ft-W..*.                  ELLWANOER  k  BABRT. 
Mount  Hope  Oarden  fc  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
February  1st?  1860. 


RUGOLB8  NOURflC  fc  MA 
SON'S  Celebnited  Hay, 
^Straw  and  Con-Stalk  Cutter, 
to  which  was  awarded  the 
IfIRST  premium  at  the  New 
York  State  Agrleiiltnzal  Fair, 
Buffslo,  on  the  TtlL  8th  aodSth 
of  September,  1848. 

It  Is  now  generally  conceded 
thatfbr  cuttinf  hay,atrawand 
stalks.,  these  Maehinas  having 
knlTcs  set  upon  the  elreumfe- 
renee  of  a  cynxidcr,  and  cutting 
against  a  roller  of  raw  hide,  are 
the  best  y«t  intiodneed--tlM  work  is  easiU  and  rapi^  peijQimed 
by  simply  turning  a  carank,  and  the  machine  is  a  perfbet  sea-feed- 
er without  any  extra  and  compUcated  fixture  to  peift»m  thAt  part 
of  the  week. 

A  fuU  supply  of  14  dUhrent  sises,  Taiying  la  price  Aran  MO  to 
•28,  coBSantly  on  haad  at  the  "Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agtleul- 
twal  Warehouse,"  1n1i«  Block,  BnffiBlo  stnet  Rochester. 

WehatealsooAbndagood  supply  of  six  othw  kinds,  irtdch 
Bake  our  assofftaant  thabestof  any  tobefirand  in  the  Btoto. 
maaeour   smsaswamm  %im  umm^      m^  BAPALJBfcBRlOO*. 


Kev  Fwteirt  ChUB. 


great  number  on^ 
it  hae  during  the  pb. 
number  of  darym-  - 
with  unprecedente<i, 
four  pain  of  broad  '. 
resented  in  our  en<l 
dlrectioA  of  the  arro 


UNTIL  the  Chum  above  Nnrasciitad  eaoM  to 
assortment  has  been  maoe  vp  of  the  Skb»au.'«  Cmmi- 
Ths  THKBMomTKa,  and  Tna  CaMicoiv  Dash  Chcbp,  Mh«te 
them  equal,  if  not  saperiovv  to  any  of  the  multitude  of  Mvfeas 
recently  offered  throurh  the  ooantxy,  rallai  ehuma 

Our  course  has  eT«^  been  to  deal  la  or  reaeBnaead  oeir  *i 
articles  to  the  farmiav  pnblfe  aa  we  have  kaown  fr^m  •«  ^-n 
experience,  in  seUlnf  aoid  manuflirtttring,  to  bewail  wwtfcy  tf'<^ 
recommendations  gt^sn  them  throogh  our  adi«itlien"nis 

The  abore  cut  repn  sents  the  only  imw  ehom  wUek,  to  «ff  i^ 
has  any  adrantafiH*  ever  the  othara  above  named,  mum  ^ 

1.     AHhouglti  oompanitlfvlye  Btvft.ivii 

aeaaon  been  Uiorou^ily  tested  br*!"^' 

to  Chenaaco  and  Orange  Cccntte  ui 

lecess.    Ito  eonetmctioa  is  itn^  ki^ 

Ms  or  bladv.  aU  eoDflned  togettaM:^ 

lew  at  (fig.  20  which,  wbea  tara«<iaU> 

C.,%aasea  the  eroam  to  be conpmHim 

pass  between  the  Ua  ^  fh»m  A.  to  P.      This  proeais  liat  ^ 

Unued  until  the  bulia*r  gathers  into  lumps  too  lasge  to  pM  v 

at  A.,  then  the  motiiia  tobe  rerersed  in  drectloo  of  anw Djk 

whole  mass  is  throim  by  the  aeticm  of  the  angle  cf  the  sy! 

Made,  to  the  centre,  where  the  batter  la  gathend  <*Vf  \^ 

one  solid  roll  and  th^separadoa  bAoomee  complete.   Tbci*  ■■( 

no  rod  running  throivh  the  chum,  tho  floats  may  be  iaa^ 

nmored,  and  tAe  butnr  taken  out  .    ^ 

This  form  of  float  moves  easDy  thraugh  the  ereesi,  vd^ 

same  time  is  mere  effective  in  lU  operatiaitt  than  any  ott«*f 

have  seen.  . 

The  process  of  C44|«etlag  and  compressing  of  w  jat^ 

together,  is  notpftfbalily  excelled  by  any  previous  ta^**^"*  . 

A  sttver  medal  was  awarded  to  this  ehnm  at  A*  Aa*q 

Institute,  in  New  York,  la  October  la«>t,  for  the  best  «*"  * 

among  aUlost  an  eadtaas  variety  of  kinds  tn  the  same  *f^^^ 

l*hey  are  offered  for  dale  at  about  the  same  prices  ss  Ki-»u 

CTLnrvRS  CnuKN,  aceoffdlng  to  sUes.  t.^  «»  w 

They  are  warranted  to  give  satlslhetloa,  or  tbey  vx  ' 

zeturnied  and  the  p tirchaee  money  reAmded.  ^    w 

Albany  Agricultuial  Warehouse,  No.  880  and  871  f^^ 
Albany. HORACE  L.  KMgL 

Advkrtiskm£iits.^A  limited  number  of  short  "^ 'P|^ 
priate  ftdvertisamente  will  be  givoo  in  tho  ^•"■•'»*  ^'v, 
of  $1,50  per  square  of  Iblio  (ten  Unea  or  100  'J**^!;'  .; 
flnt  insertion,  and  $1  fiir  each  suboeqnent  P"***"*'"^ 
ADVANCK.  The  ctMulation  of  the  Farmef  is  »w"."^ 
BioHT  thoosand  laugzk  than  that  of  any  dher  agnouw* 
jonmal  pnbliahod  in  the  Unitod  Statca.  ^ 

ffrsi  m  Bsaut^  and   Valme-^  Cheapest  and  Mbd  Afsiff 

THE   6ENS8EB    FABMEBf 

A  MOVTHLT  JOVBITAL  OF 

AGRICULTUKE   AND  HORTICULTUBfi 

nXPSTBATEO  WITH  RVMKBeOS  BHOaAflWO*  Cf 

ram  BaUdiaga,  Bomoatfo  Animals,  ImplemeniB,  TnA 


YOlAntM 


FOB  1B9S. 


DANIEI/  LKS  fe  lAMES  VICK,  J»;;J^^  ' 

p.  BABHT,  Oondaotar  of  gortiouitand  Py***^ 

FIftir  Cento  »  ▼esur,  tm  A#raM^  '. 

PfcvECopietfcr|2;  Eigte  Copies  fcr  13,  «tf««^"^  - 

number  at  the  tame  mie.  *•  rssr,  •»'  r 
O"  All  wbatriptiona  to  eomnMiiee  ^«»*  ^' 

the  entiio  volmne  auppMad  to  •U  2?22EMers*sl,««  i 

0(»-  PesT-MAWw.,  AoawT.,  and  dl  W^^ttSST^  • 

RScks^.Jf"^  (. 


»ey,  If  tntti^  endcaad. 
Ask  eftte  PnbUshw.   A 


DeosBiberi  1MB. 


inKBonrai  n  sumwwtt 


Agricoltat*  li  lb*  B 


It  Bimlilir  ud  HononbU,  w  It  !•  flu*  n 

KOCHESTER,  N.  T.— MARCH,  1850. 


sDB-son.  FLowna 

Much  ib  hog  b^n  said  in  fftTor  of  deep  plowing  and 
sub-9oil1ng  the  earth,  the  subject  has  hamlybcRim  to 
excite  that  general  attenion  among  formera  which  it 
ought  \a  command.  There  is  scarcely  one  acre  in  a 
thousand  on  n'lijch  a  deep,  mellow,  and  productiTe 
Boil  can  be  fonnd^  without  breaking  the  pan,  or  com- 
pact maEs  that  lies  yift  below  the  anrface  of  the 
ground.  So  far  &a  the  wann  atmosphere  can  freely 
ponotrate,  with  itx  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  vapors,  chemical  action  will  be  extended,  roots 
will  ^row  and  rot,  and  a  fertile  toil  be  gradually 
developed.  The  bonefita  of  deep  tillage  do  not  all 
accrue  immcdiBtol/  aricr  the  operation  ia  executed. 
The  formation  of  a  deep,  mellow,  and  rich  soil,  by 
the  mo£t  skilful  use  of  naturaJ  elements  and  agencies, 
IB  the  work  of  many  years.  To  attain  this  result, 
one  needs  not  only  mineral  and  oi^uiic  matter  in  due 
,  proportions  in  the  snrface  of  the  earth,  but  both 
minerals  and  mold  of  ft  partieular  kind,  and  in  a  par- 
ticular condition  of  solubility  and  combiution. 
k  After  a  num  has  deliberately  made  ip  his  mind 
I  tha,t  it  is  better  to  own  and  cultivate  good  land  than 
poor  land,  and  that  there  ia.euch  a  tbii^  as  Improv- 
*  ing  the  natiinl  fertility  of  the  aarth,  his  Sfit  thoughts 
I      ebould  be  directed  to  the  pf^tA,  whtlher  any  field,  or 

fport  of  4  field,  needs  draining.  Staffoant  water 
within  ihroo  feot  of  the  surface  will  riaeltT  c&pillary 
,  attraction  to  a  degree  fatal  to  that  warmta  and  fria- 
L  bility  of  the  toil,  without  which  its  highest  product- 
\  iveness  can  never  be  reached.  All  under-dnining 
(  should  be  into  ditches  at  least  three  feet  deep.  But 
\  there  are  milltoaa  of  acres  of  tilled  land  that  need  no 
}  artificial  drainage,  which  will  be  greatly  improved  by 
[  deep,  or  Bub-soll  plowing.  The  advantages  of  this 
V  mode  of  culture  are  the  more  speedy  and  ^isive,  as 
,•  the  manuring,  liming,  and  ashing  of  the  land  accom- 
[  pony  the  breaking  up  of  the  i^it  maas  of  clay  or 
}  gravel  below  the  surface  soil.  It  is  not  pretended 
]'  that  this  dead  earth  will  instantly  become  fertile. 
li    Admitting  that  the  comminuted  clay  really  contains 

If  salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  soluble 
(  ijilica,  it  lakes  bme  to  prepare  these  fertilizers  for  tiie 
y  nutrition  of  cereal  plants.  Salts  of  iron  and  alumina, 
, )  such  as  copperas  and  alum,  are  apt  lo  exist  in  excess, 
I  and  require  a  little  caustic  lime  to  decompose  them 
li^  and  form  gypsora,  or  sulphate  of  lime.  Plants  that 
|)  contain  considetable  nitrogen,  such  as  peas  and 
i\  clover,  and  of  course  yield  a  liberal  per  eentage  of 
1^    the  alkali  rilkrl  ammonia,  when  they  decay,  are 


exceedingly  favoraMe  to  the  denning  of  a  thin 


should  understand  the 

value  of  vegetable  mold.  Suppose  one  has  100  lbs. 
of  cabbage,  exclusive  of  water,  in  one  heap,  and  a 
like  weight  of  pine  saw-dust  in  another.  Which 
Will  form  50  lbs.  of  the  better  mold  T  The  solid 
organized  matter  is  alike  in  each  maas  ;  aud  why 
should  there  be  any  difference  in  the  economical  value 
of  100  lbs.  of  cabbage  or  lOO  lbs.  of  saw-dust,  either 
for  feeding  cows  and  children,  or  feeding  wlieat  and 
corn  plants  t 

In  principle,  there  is  no  diStronco  In  feedinj 
animals,  fgam  man  down  to  a  coral  or  Bpbngr<, 
feeding  jilsnts.  All  living  beings  need  food  B:lapted 
to  their  peculiar  natural  wants.  Hence,  place  a  boby 
oyster  in  saline  water  that  contains  not  a  particle  of 
lime,  and  its  stony  covering  must  cease  to  grow. 
Nature  is  incapable  of  creating  the  first  atom  oflime, 
or  of  any  other  element  consumed  to  form  any  plant 
or  animal.  A  deep,  fertile  soil,  is  one  that  aboundK 
in  the  raw  material  ibr  making  bread,  milk,  and  meat, 
in  an  arailable  form,  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  twcnlj' 
fcur  inches,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  there  anything 
unreasonable  in  Bayinjr  that  such  a  soil  possesBCs  a 
very  ^reat  intrinsic  value  t  A  cubic  foot  of  such 
land  in  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  osotalns,  on  an 
average^  over  a  pound  of  comnun  lime.  This  gives 
over  43,000  pounds  of  tills  mineral  to  an  acre,  within 
twelve  inches  of  the  snrface  of  the  ground.  The 
writer  is  credibly  infotnwd  by  one  of  the  best  farmers 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  that  a  million  bushels  of 
burnt  lime  are  now  annually  used  for  improving  the 

"  '    that  small  State.    One  farmer  pays  a  §1000 

for   glHIIMI. 

he  last  number  of  llie  Working  Farmer  we 
find  statements  in  regard  to  sub-soiling,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following.  Jahrs  CAsnABA]*,  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College,  states  the  results  of  un 
"unintentional"  experiment  he  made  in  1848,  in 
suh -soil  ing. 

"I  wished,"  saya  he,  "toenb-soil  a  lot  in  soil  with 
ahard  pan,  and  as  I  had  only  one  team,!  hired  another 
to  turn  over  the  sod  preceding  the  sub-soil  plow,  lie 
camo  aud  worked  one  day,  but  did  not  return  the 
next.  As  the  time  for  planting  was  approaching,  I 
directed  my  farmer  to  go  on  and  plow  in  the  common 
way  aa  deep  as  ho  could.  He  did  so.  The  (bllow- 
ing  day  the  other  plowman  returned,  worked  a  day 
(sub-soiling)  and  ttien  waa  absent. 

"The  result  was,  the  lot  was  plowed  slternately 
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with  the  common  plow  and  the  Buh-soil.  The  whole 
lot  manured  and  worked  in  the  same  way,  except  the 
Buh-soiling  of  some  parts  and  some  not.  The  month 
of  August  was  dry  ;  the  com  in  the  sub-soiled  suffered 
very  little ;  that  on  the  part  not-subsoiled  suffered 
very  much. 

"  When  the  com  was  gathered,  we  could  distin- 
guish the  very  row  where  the  sub-soiling  was  com- 
menced and  ended  —  ihe  larz  wert  more  numertnu 
and  of  a  larger  size,  I  did  not  measure  the  corn 
nor  the  ground^  but  the  difference  was  so  obvious  to 
the  sight,  that  no  one  could  doubt  the  superiority  of 
the  corn  or  the  ground  sub-soiled. 

"  This  year  me  whole  of  my  com.  ground  waa  sob- 
soiled,  and  the  yield  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
month  of  July  was  dry  and  hot,  and  the  leaves  of  my 
corn  did  not  shrivel,  while  those  in  the  adjacent  fields 
rolled  up." 

Every  farmer  knows  that  a  deep,  friable  soil  will 
take  up  more  rain  water  without  detriment  to  the 
growing  crop,  than  will  a  shallow,  compa^  soil. 
For  a  similar  reason,  moisture  from  below  will  more 
readily  ascend  in  dry  weather  and  supply  the  roots 
of  needy  plants  with  their  liquid  aliment.  But,  do 
not  forget  that  a  soil  sixteen  inches  deep  requires 
twice  4s  much  mold  as  one  only  eight  inches  in  depth. 
Now,  tiie  richest  mold  is  that  formed  from  the  carcass 
of  a  dead  horse  or  sheep  ;  but  as  such  organic  matter 
is  attainable  only  in  homoenathic  doses,  the  farmer 
should  test  his  skill  in  pi^ucing  mold  from  clover, 
peas,  com,  grass,  and  other  vegetables,  to  mix  with 
his  sub-soil.  Beware  of  the  folly  of  spreading  farm 
labor  over  too  large  an  area  for  the  highest  perma- 
nent profit.  Fifty  acres  of  good  laud  are  more  valu- 
able than  two  hundred  of  poor  land. 


•  ^^^^^F^r^^^r^^^^ 


TO    ?IfOW,    AHD    WHEN    VOT    TO   FLOW. 


In  the  course  of  a  few  sensible  remarks  on  the  rela- 
tive profits  of  com  and  wheat  culture,  in  the  Febra- 
ary  number  of  this  journal,  our  friend  Mr.  Sfbbrt, 
of  Grates,  says  :  '^  Do  not  plow  your  groond  in  the 
fall,  (the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lbb  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing,) to  leech  and  waste  its  sweetness  on  the 
dessert  air.;  but  if  practicable,  plow  it  up  one  day 
and  plant  it  the  next." 

As  '<  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,''  there  most  be 
a  time  to  plow.    When  is  it  ? 

Mr.  S.  is  too  good  a  farmer  not  to  know  that  the 
proper  time  to  commence  tillage  with  a  view  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  seeding  or  planting,  depends  very 
much  on  the  character  of  the  earth  to  be  cultivated. 
A  light  sandy  loam  needs  but  one  good  plowing  and 
harrowing  to  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat  or  com  ; 
and  if  it  be  sufficiently  dry,  no  matter  how  soon  the 
seedinff  follows  the  plowing.  But  suppose  one  has 
•a  Btin^  close,  compact  clay,  which  breaks  up  in 
lumps  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  What  is  so  ffood 
to  mellow  these  as  the  hard  freezing  of  a  northern 
winter  and  their  thawing  in  early  spring  %  When 
plowing  is  done  late  in  the  fall,  as  it  should  be,  very 
little  decomposition  of  organic  matter  will  take  place 
till  warm  weather  sets  in  at  and  after  planting,  so 
that  talking  of  <' gases  losing  their  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air,"  is  a  poetical  fiction,  rather  than  a 
matter  of  fact. 

As  a  ffeneral  thing,  we  do  not  approve  of  plowing 
land  and  keeping  it  exposed  nakc^  to  the  sun  aula 
rains  long  before  the  seed  is  placed  in  the  earth.    It 


gains  something  by  the  melkywing  influence  of 
atmospheric  mir  and  other  chemical  agents  in  aatcre; 
but  when  this  ^aUowing  is  long  continued  in  wtrm 
weather,  the  soil  loses  a  large  share  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  evolved  in  the  progress  of  tillage,  before 
the  young  plants  which  are  to  form  the  crop  become 
large  enough  to  take  up  and  organize  its  too  abuod- 
ant  food.  Thousands  of  fanners  waste,  and  lose 
fof«¥er,  no  iaeonsiderable  portion  of  their  manore 
and  the  soluble  elements  of  plants  in  the  surface  soil, 
by  not  skillfully  adjusting  the  feed  of  living,  groining 
vegetables,  to  their  respective  wants.  This  Iom  can 
only  be  avoided  by  stodying  all  the  changes  which 
plowing  efl^ts  in  the  soil,  and  htno  culUvtUed  ptantt 
grow.  When  this  is  done,  the  enlightened  agricol- 
turist  win  know  how  early  and  how  late  he  may 
properly  break  green  svnadf  or  plow  any  field  for  any 
crop.  He  will  then  comprehend  the  importance  of 
deep  and  Ane  tUik  to  augment  the  available  atoms 
required  by  nature  to  form  m  generoos  barTe8t.r- 
These  atoms  ofWn  abound  in  an  unavailable  condi- 
tion, which  must  be  changed  before  the  soil  can 
become  fertile*'  Many  stir  the  earth  when  it  is  too 
wet.  Drying  immediately,  the  surface  acqniiesan 
impervious  crust,  which  arrests  the  most  importaDt 
chemical  proceaees  earned  on  in  tilled  land.  It  often 
demands  a  nice  discrimination  to  say  whether  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  ground  should  or  should  not  be  plowed 
at  a  particular  time.  A  sound  judgment  is  rodis- 
pensable  to  the  farmer,  if  be  is  to  escape  eominitting 
grave  errors  in  his  complex  professiott.  Experience 
and  science  should  go  together. 

WKBAT.-rrS   BCnrBBAL   FOOD. 


Me.  Wat,  Professor  of  Agricnltmid  Cberaisfr^  in 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Ck>lleffe,  Cirencester,  Bog- 
land,  has  contributed  to  the  Joumal  of  the  Eoyai 
Agricultural  Society  an  extended  and  exceedinglj 
viuuable  pctper  on  the  "  Analysis  of  the  Asbca  of 
Plants."  These  researches  embrace,  anwng  other 
matters  of  interest,  the  analyses  of  62  varieties  of 
wheat,  so  far  as  to  determine  the  amount  of  minerals 
which  an  acre  df  grtiin,  ifoclnding  straw  and  seed, 
removes  at  each  harvest.  In  straw^  the  quantity  of 
ash  per  100  part|  ranged  frmn  3|  to  5  p6r  cenU  in 
one  sample  the'  ash  was  only  2.74  per  cent ;  m 
another  the  per  centage  was  as  high  II.  The  mean 
of  40  specimens  is  4|  per  cent.  Those  w«**^  ?[ 
grain  which  had  the  most  mineral  matter  in  the 
straw  were  less  liable  to  fall,  and  the  stems  were 
brighter  and  more  exempt  from  mildew  and  rust. 

The  ash  in  wheat  chaff  varies  from  7  to  16  ?er 
cent.  In  wheat,  the  analyeis  of  62  specimens  gave  a 
mean  of  1.67  per  cent.  TWs  result  is  about  the 
mean  between  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Sre?f«BXt 
as  copied  by  Prof.  Johnston  m  his  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  M.  Boussingault.  in 
looking  over  the  tables,  we  find  no  ash  of  the  seed 
which  contains  quite  half  its  weight  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  none  tliat  has  so  little  as  40  per  cent  Tne 
next  most  abundant  element  ie  potash.  Of  ^^^J^ 
proportion  ranges  from  33  up  to  39  per  eent^  ^/* 
third  most  abundant  mineral  is  magnesia,  J^Z 
ranges  from  9  to  14  per  cent.  After  this  stand  so^ 
and  silica,  the  latter  being  mostly  in  the  bran,  t^ 
lime,  the  figures  ron  from  1 J  up  to  over  8  per  cenu 
Sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine  also  exist  in  smaD  qo^' 
titiee.  In  all  cases  the  grain  was  cut  ctoj^  ^  ^ 
ground,  and  yet  the  wheat  was  nearly  as  tmrj  w 
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the  straw.  The  best  yields  were  obtained  by  dibbling 
one  seed  four  inches  in  drill  and  in  rows  twelve 
inches  apart. 

Considerable  improvements  are  now  making  in 
Kngland  in  the  art  of  feeding  wheat  plants  fertilizers 
that   abound  in  available  azote  —  a  substance  the 
a^icultural  value  of  which  was  first  taught  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  about  60  years 
ago.     It  most  abounds  in  cabbages  or  in  cruciferous 
and  leguminous  plants.     Azote  is  but  another  name 
for  nitrogen,  which  forms  about  four-fifths  of  the  air 
we  breathe.    This  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  not  avail- 
able in  wheat  culture  till  it  is  combined  chemieally 
with  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia,  or  hartshorn ;  or 
with  oxygen  to  form  nitric  acid  {aquaforttB,)    This 
acid  combined  with  potash  makes  aaltpetre,  whidi  k 
a  most  valuable  fertilizer  for  wheat.    Leached  ashes 
and  stable  dung  in  a  compost  is  a  sort  of  nitre  bed — 
a  contrivance  for  converting  atmospheric  azote  into 
nitric  acid,  just  as  burning  wood  converts  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  into  carbonic  acid.    The  economical  prep- 
aration of  food  for  plants  on  scientific  ^ttinciples,  is 
altogether  too  much  neglected  in  this  country. — 
Probably  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  liquid  and  solid 
excretions  voided  on  the  farms  in  the  United  States, 
is  oYer  re-organized  in  the  succeeding  crops.     After 
the  manure  is  applied  to  the  land,  moie  than  a  moiety 
is  lost  before  it  enters  the  roots  of  plants.    We  can 
never  have  good  crops  of  grain,  grass,  and  potatoes, 
at  a  cheap  rate^  till  we  learn  how  to  save  all  fertili- 
zers, and  work  up  the  raw  material  of  our  several 
harvests  to  the  best  advantage.    It  is  just  as  bad 
economy  tompply  too  much  as  too  little  manure,  to 
any  given^urface. 

Two  of  the  moet  expensive  elements  in  gnin 
culture  are  phosphoric  acid  and  potaah.  These  are 
derived  from  the  soil  alone^  and  are  everywhere 
wasted,  over  more  than  100,000,000  across  in  this 
empire  of  farmers.  Other  elements^  e<uially  neces- 
sary and  nearly  as  expensive^  are  also  tniown  away 
in  a  thousand  forms.  It  is  nigh  time  there  was  a 
poudrette  manufactory  in  every  ci^  and  village  in 
the  Union ;  and  that  the  fertilising  atoms  so jne- 
pared  be  drilled  in  with  seed  whiat»  nero  as  in  Eoig- 
land,  Belgium,  and  China.  We  e^bwe  a  stnutfe 
lack  of  common  sense  by  continaiog  to  impair  the 
natural  fertility  of  our  arable  lands»  with  the  certain^ 
that  we  must  ffive  move  and  more  labor  for  every 
100  bushels  of  TOtatoe%  wheat,  or  com  that  we 
annually  grow.  JBleep  i^  maamre  oat  of  the  rain. 
Be  careful  to  save  all  ashes,  and  pigeiue  bmiesi 
gypsum,  and  lime. 


-•^k^h^^^^^i^^^^ 


OKRA, 

Mbssrs.  Eorross  :  —  Several  of  my  neiffhbon  have 
received  seeds  from  the  Patent  OB&ce  at  Washington, 
and  among  them  was  one  paper  of  Okra  seed.  How 
are  they  used  ?  Some  say  that  the  pods  aie  pickled. 
If  so,  at  what  time.  A.  WiLLeoN. — MareeUus,  A*. 
F.,  I860. 

Okra  is  a  iiative  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is 
much  used  in  soups  and  stews.  Its  use  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  this  country.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  large  and  the  small  podded.  The  seeds  are 
planted  in  the  spring,  either  in  rows  or  hills  three 
feet  apart.  The  plant  thrives  readily,  and  requires 
no  further  care  than  is  requisite  to  ke^  it  f^  from 
w^eds. 


THE   OOMPOfirnOV   OF   xiLi:. 

MoDBiLN  chemistry  has  thrown  much  light  upon  this 
very  important  branch  of  rural  economy.  Of  all 
agricultural  products,  none  is  more  valuable,  more 
widely  difilised,  or  more  difficult  to  dispense  with, 
than  milk^  and  the  butter  and  ckecMc  manufactured 
from  it.  Many  elaborate  and  careful  experiments 
have  be^d  made  by  fioussiNOAULT  in  France^  Prof. 
Thompson,  and  others  in  England,>WJth  the  view  to 
test  the  quantity  and  qualitv  of  milk  produced  by 
animals  fed  upon  difi^rent  kinds  of  food.  These 
experiments  have  elicited  many  important  facts  of 
great  value  to  the  dairy  farmer ;  but  much  remains 
yet  to  be  done  before  this  subject  can  be  fully  cleared 
up.  The  .economical  production  of  milk  by  means 
of  the  machinery  which  Nature  has  provided,  must 
be  carefully  studied,  and  reduced  to  a  science.  This 
article,  *which  constitutes  so  large  a  proportion  of 
human  food,  will  then  be  regar£d  as  a  Ultimate 
moMi^facturef  and  improvements  in  the  machinery^  or 
the  animals  which  elaborate  it,  will  add  millions  to 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country. 

Tl^  component  parts  of  milk  in  all  animals,  both 
herbivorous  and  carnivorous,  is  the  same.  It  di&rs 
onlv  in  the  proportion  of  its  principal  Tnffrodients. 
Substances  axe^  however,  occasionally  found  in  milk, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  food  of  the  animal,  which 
render  it  medicinal,  or  even  poisonous.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  milk  of 
diSbrent  animals,  in  its  ordinary  state,  as  found  by 
Profs.  HsMET  and  CHBVAi.jLiBa  : — 

Womoa.  Cow.  Aas.  Qtmt 

Casein,  (cheew,)..    1.52  4.48  1.82  4M 

Butvn, Z.5&  3.13  0.11  3.32 

Milk  Sugar, 6.50  4.77  6.08  5.28 

Saline  matter, 0.45  0.60  0.34  0.5B 

Water, 87.98  87.02  91.65  86.80 

100.00    100.00    100.00    100.00 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  asses'  milk 
contains  much  less  butter  and  cheeSev  matter  than 
that  of  the  cow.  It  is  probably  front  this  circum- 
stance^  and  its  similarity  to  that  of  the  human  species, 
which,  from  the  most  remote  timee,  has  recommended 
it  to  invalids  as  a  bght  and  easily  digmtnd  drink 

The  richness,  or  proportion  of  butter  and  cheese, 
contained  in  cows'  nlilk  is  well  knoWn  to  depend 
upon  the  food  of  the  animal,  the  period  of  gestation, 
and  the  time  of  her  giving  the  milk.  That  taken 
last  from  the  cow  during  the  same  milking  usually 
contains  much  the  larger  proportion  of  butter.  Its 
temperature  is  from  65^  to  75^.  To  the  naked  eye 
it  seems  a  pure,  white  liquid  ;  but  when  viewed 
through  the  microscope,  an  infinite  number  of  minute 

globules  appear,  which  contain  the  oily  part,  or  the 
utter.  When  the  milk  is  set  away  in  the  dairy, 
these  oily  particles,  being  the  lightest,  gradually  rise 
to  the  surface  and  form  the  cream.  But  when  milk 
is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere^  the  su^rar  it  contains 
slowly  changes  into  an  acid  called  Ukctic  add.  This 
causes  the  casein  or  curd  to  coagulate,  prevents  the 
separation  of  the  cream,  and  the  milk  becomes  sour. 
As  tills  acid  is  usually  formed  before  all  the  buttery 
globules  have  risen  to  the  surface,  the  curd  always 
contains  more  or  less  butter  ;  sometimes  as  much  as 
two  per  cent.,  or  one-half  the  whole  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  milk.  Hence,  the  longer  we  can  keep 
the  milk  sweet  the  more  cream  we  can  obtain.  Now, 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  change  of  the  sugar 
into  lactic  acid ;  but  we  can  In  some  measure  coun- 
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teract  its  eflfects  by  addiog  to  t^  milk  a  sabstance 
that  will  absorb  the  acid  as  it  la  formed.  Carbonate 
of  soda,  or  tbd  common  soda  of  the  shops,  is  the 
substance  which  experience  has  proved  best  for  this 
purpose.  Less  than  a  tea-spooniul  of  soda  dissolved 
in  water  and  well  mixed  with  four  quarts  of  milk, 
will  often  keep  it  sweet  for  four  or  fire  days ;  thus 
allowing  all  the  buttery  particles  to  rise,  and  doubling 
the  quantity  of  c^ream.  In  very  warm  weather  more 
than  tlie  aboTcr  proportion  of  soda  is  required. — 
Another  advantage  from  this  process  is,  that  it  mat- 
ters little  what  kind  of  vessek  are  tised  to  contain 
the  milky  whether  of  stone-ware^  wood^  or  metal.  In 
France  large  wooden  tubs  are  often  used,  with  a 
faucet  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  liquid  can 
can  be  drawn  off  from  beneath  the  cream.  In  this 
wav  the  labor  of  the  dairy  is  made  much  more  simple 
and  easy. 

In  order  that  the  butter  mej  have  no  bad  take,  the 
soda  must  be  pure,  and  especially  free  from  sulphate 
of  sodhmy  (gianber  salts,)  which  it  often  contains. 
To  test  its  purity,  dissolve  a  little  in  water  ajid  then 
add  sufficient  vinagar  to  make  it  efiervesce.  Now 
put  into  this  a  piece  of  silver,  as  a  tea-spoon,  for 
instance,  aad  if  after  remaining  a  short  time  it  retains 
its  brigirt  appearance,  you  may  depend  upon  the  soda 
08  pure ;  iox  it  it  contains  the  least  particle  of  md- 
fkur,  the  silver  will  become  tarnished*  After  the 
soda  has  been  dissolved  in  water,  it  should  be  strained 
through  a  piece  of  linen  before  mixing  it  with  the 
milk. 

From  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours  are  required 
completely  to  separate  the  cream.  When  this  has 
been  done,  the  liquid  loses  its  white  coIot,  and 
acquires  that  bluish  appearance  well  known  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  skimmed^milk. 

The  souring  of  the  eream  is  caused  by  the  acid 
formed  in  that  portion  of  the  milk  that  adheres  to 
the  oily  particles,  and  can  be  prevented,  or  rather 
retarded,  by  the  process  above  described.  The  car- 
bonaie  of  tnaMnesiOf  or  twenty  drops  of  ammoiUa, 
will  be  found  %  answer  the  same  purpose  as  soda. 
F.^fFaskmgtim^  Fdt'fff  1850. 
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aUUKZOAIi   nOPMBTCBB   OF   BUTTBR. 


BuTTBR  is  noithing  more  than  the  substance  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  oily  particles  c6ntained  in  milk. 
Elaoh  of  these  globules  is  surrounded  by  a  very  thin 
film  of  casein,  or  curd,  which  can  be  easily  detected 
with  a  microscope.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
cream  or  milk  l»  raisedi  these,  from  their  lightness, 
press  towards  the  surfacOf  bredt  through  the  delicate 
covering  which  envelopes  each  globe,  and  run 
together  into  an  oily  mass  :  this  is  butter.  The 
same  result  is  attained  by  beating  or  violently 
agitating  the  cream,  as  in  churning.  This  union  is 
purely  mechauical,  and  no  chemical  action  takes 
place  except  in  the  formation  of  the  acid  by  which 
the  cream  is  soured,  and  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  before  the  buttery  particles  will  unite.  Thus 
the  cream  must  either  be  permitted  to  stand  until  it 
sours,  or  else  it  becomes  sour  during  the  process  of 
churning.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  often  necessary 
to  raise  it  to  a  hi|B^her  temperature,  and  sometimes  it 
is  best  to  add  a  little  sour  milk,  or  some  other  acid 
substance  while  churning,  and  this  will  be  found 
often  to  hasten  the  formatioa  of  butter.  In  many 
parts  of  Holland  they  are  very  careful  to  skim  the 
milk  while  yet  sweet,  but  allow  the  cream  to  become 


sour  before  it  it  chnmed.  By  chuminff  the  cream 
sweet,  yon  obtain  butter  of  a  more  ddicate  flavor 
but  io  less  quantity.  When  soda  or  ammonia 
is  used  to  keep  the  cream  sweet,  yon  obltiii  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  butter,  and  it  has  all  the 
delicate  flavor  peculiar  to  that  made  from  sweet 
cream.  In  many  countries  all  the  milk  is  chunied, 
under  the  impression  that  in  this  way  more  butter  is 
obtained  than  from  the  cream  alone,  lliis  cannot 
be  the  case  where  the  cream  has  been  properly  sepa- 
rated from  the  milk  ;  and  besides,  in  chumingr  the 
whole  of  the  milk^  it  is  impossible  to  separate  au  the 
butter,  from  the  mfficulty  of  acting  eqnallv  apoa  and 
keeping  in  motion  so  large  a  body  of  flnuL  In  the 
vicinity  of  towns^  where  there  is  a  ready  aale  for 
butter-milk,  it  may  perhaps  be  good  economy  to  eknn 
the  milk;  but  in  the  country,  where  there  is  no 
market  for  butter-milk,  it  is  tmdoabtedly  a  batter 
plan  to  chum  onlv  the  cream,  while  from  the  akiiiinied 
milk  a  marketable  cheese  can  always  be  mannftc- 
tured.  The  proper  temperature  of  eream  in  choni- 
ing  is  about  55^:  when  the  wh61e  milk  is  churned  it 
should  be  8^  or  10^  higher.  If  it  is  raised  too  high, 
the  butter  comes  quicl^  but  la  UBOMXtr  eoft  and  white. 
This  is  often  the  case  in  vrarm  weather,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  vse  ice,  or  to  keep  the  milk  in  a  veiy 
cool  dairy.  In  ehuming,  the  ibotion  ahooU  be  reg- 
ular and  moderate ;  slower  in  warm  weather  than  in 
cold,  that  the  temperature  may  be  oniform  through- 
out the  whole  mass  ; '  and  it  mts  been  fooxid,  from  a 
series  of  experiments,  that  the  hardest  and  finest 
quality  of  butter  was  obtained  after  churning  at  the 
above  temperature  from  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  an 
hour  and  a  half.  To  ensure  good  hard  batter  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  particular  attention  •hoold  be 
paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  cream  ;  and  on  a  good 
dairy  farm  ice  should  always  be  accessible,  by  wlttdi, 
even  in  the  hottest  summer  weather,  the  ertnm  can 
be  brought  down  to  the  nropor  temperature. 

It  is  well  known  that  tne  food  of  the  cow  influeDces 
both  the  quantity  axsd  quality  of  the  butter.  When 
the  cow  is  fed  on  hay  or  dry  foddeiv  the  bvtter  alvraya 
comes  the  hardest;  and>it  is  said  llwrUie  orange 
carrot,  when  M  io  milch  cowa,  wflT  impart  an  agree- 
able flavor  aad  a  rich  yellow  color  to  the  butter.  To 
add  the  juice  of  the  carrot  to  Ibe  buttar  alter  it  is 
made,  as  is  sometimes  done  to  give  it  a  saleable  color, 
is  a  very  bad  plan,  as  it  makes  it  much  moredUBcaft 
to  keep  sweet*  When  butter  is  to  be  kept  any  length 
of  time,  it  should  be  worked  as  free  from  bntter-iralk 
as  possible.  The  imperfect,  manner  in  which  this  is 
done,  is  the  i^ncipal  cause  of  its  becoming  rancid  so 
soon.  On  taking  it  from  the  .churn,  it  ahoald  be 
placed  in  a  linen  cloth  and  pressed  between  two 
boards  until  most  of  the  butter- milk  is  extracted ;  it 
should  then  be  washed  rn  cold  water,  changed  as  often 
as  it  becomes  milky,  and  after  being  salted  it  should 
be  set  away  In  a  cool  place  unUl  the  next  day,  when 
by  again  working  it  over,  the  remainder  of  the  butter- 
milk can  be  eaai^  separated.  Now  let  it  be  put  down 
in  earthen  or  stone- ware  jars,  packed  as  closely  ss 
possible^  and  after  sprinkling  the  top  with  salt,  let  a 
thin  layer  of  powdered  charcoal  be  put  over  all,  die 
more  e£^tually  to  exclude  the  air  ana  to  absorb  those 
gases  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  hasten  decomposi- 
tion. Butter  put  down  in  this  way  caa  be  kept  sweet 
a  long  time  even  in  wtfrm  climates.  In  Holstein, 
where  very  choice  butter  is  made,  they  pack  it  in 
firkins  msde  of  beech-wood  charred  on  the  inside. 
The  salt  used  should  be  of  the  best  quality  and  very 
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fine.  Much  bntler  Is  spoiled  from  using  salt  con- 
taining lime  and  other  substances  whtch  hasten  its 
dc?compofcitron.  Salt  can  easily  be  purified  by  pour- 
ing open  it  a  little  warm  water  and  allowing  it  to 
^rain  :  it  dissolves  and  takes  out  the  lime  and  other 
extraneous  substances,  and  leaves  the  salt  nearly 
pure.  The  quantity  usually  added  to  butter  is  one 
ounce  to  the  pound.  After  butter  has  become  rancid, 
it  <*an  be  restored  and  made  perfectly  sweet  by  a  very 
tjimple  process.  7  his  is,  to  wash  it  well  in  cold 
ivatcr,  often  changed,  and  after  pressing  oiit>  the 
water,  salt  it  anew  and  add  a  little  sugar,  say  half  an 
ounce  to  the  pound.  This  will  be  found  to  render  it 
much  more  palatsble^  although  it  may  not  entirely 
restore  that  oelicittc  flavor  peculiar  to  new^nd  sweet 
battel^  which  otice  lost  can  never  -be  restond. 

The  above  hints  on  making  and  preserving  butter, 
1  have  translated  from  a  French  Agricultnral  Joumal, 
with  such  additions  and  alteratjons  as  make  them 
applicable  on  this  side  tho  Atlantic.  W.  P.  F. — 
frnshingicnt  Jon'y,  1860. 


VOras   TOR   TKB    MOIITU. 


A  MiLCB  Cow.  —  A  correspondent  in  a  late  New 
York  Jenmal  <of  Commerce,  under  the  signature  of 
•**  Traveller/*  says  that  -^  on  the  farm  «f  John  iFomr- 
so:!«  of  Fayette,  near  Seneca  lake,  a  cow  gave  forty- 
two  quarts  of  milk  per  day  through  the  month  of 
June,  184S ;  and  for  five  days  she  gave  forty-five 
quarts  per  day,"  it  is  a  pity  that  a  paper  which  so 
ably  advocates  our  great  agricultural  and  commer- 
-cial  interests,  should  thus  condescend  to  lend  a  hand 
to  hoax  our  farmers  with  such  a  mSk  siary  as  this. 

A  gentleman  «f  Uiis  place,  Josrfr  Wewht,  who 
is  justly  distinguished  for  his  great  practical  success 
in  developing  the  resources  of  nature,  in  both  her 
vcgetaUe  and  aninud  kingdoms,  went  to  the  farm  of 
Mr.  JoansoR  one  day  in  the  same  leafy  month  of 
June,  1848,  where  he  saw  the  said  cow,  and  lesmed 
from  Mr.  J.  that  she  gave  a  pailful  of  milk  three 
times  a  day.  Tfie  pail  now  beoame  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  our  practical  friend,  whffeH^  'when  pro- 
duced, proved  to  be  a  ten  quart  tin  pail  with  ji  strainer 
of  the  ordinary  kind !  Mr.  W.  has  since  eompassed 
the  land  east  and  west,  to  procure  n  cew  that  will 
give  forty  quarts  <if  milk  per  day,  without  success. 
He  DOW  aathorizes  us  to  say  that  he  will  jprive  $500 
for  «iiy<eow  that  will  give  forty  quarts  of  milk  per 
day  for  anyHhree  -consecutive  days  in  the  year. 

John  Johkson  of  Fayette,  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  Seneca's  masterly  farmers.  As  the  ^Traveller'* 
says,  he  has  "  miles  of  under-drained  fields,'*  whose 
surface  and  sub-soil  seems  to  have  undergone  an 
amelioration  almost  magical,  —  a  successful  experi- 
ment, which  many  of  his  astute  neifffabors  are  ore- 
paring  to  imitate.  Such  a  man  needs  not  the  aia  of 
fiction  to  gild  his  truly  substantial  respectability. 
If  he  told  a  **  Traveller"  a  JUk  story^  oar  word  for  it, 
it  was  only  from  that  irresistable  impulse  to  sportive 
^iiK»r  a  trace  of  which  we  trust  may  be  found  in  the 
organic  demenU  of  his  Scotch  character* 

RuaAii  LriBEiKT  PaeoRRSS.  —  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  tenor  of  ihe  correspondence  of  Batbhaits 
Ohio  Cultivatofv  tlie  rural  population  of  that  State 
are  much  more  alive  to  tbe  necessity  of  their  own 
Uterary  improvement,  and  to  their  progress  in  agri- 
cultural science,  than  are  Uie  same  class  in  the 
Empire  State.  At  the  westi  at  least  in  Ohio,  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  dedve  lor  pragressy  to  which 


is  added  a  sort  of  fear  akin  to  jealousy,  that  rural 
New  York  has  more  State  patronage,  more  school- 
masters In  the  field,  and  is  going  ahead  of  them  in 
literature  and  science ;  while  on  the  other  hsAd  tho 
gtetH  mass  of  our  farmers^  good  easy  souW  as  they 
are,  seem  to  lay  the  unction  to  thefajipuld  that  being 
sovereigns  of  the  Empire  State,  they  have  by  birth-, 
right  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the  honor  necessary 
to  their  calling  and  position  in  life. 

A  farmer,  writing  to  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  bpeakc 
feelingly  of  the  wretched  common  school  system 
tolerated  in  that  State.  lie  adverts  to  the  mode  of 
hiring  teachers  as  though  the  **  price  snd  not  the 
qualifications'*  of  the  itinerant  biped  who  claims  the 
name  and  ofllce  of  schoolmaster,  was  the  great  desid- 
eratum there.  ^ 

A  fanner's  daughter,  feeKngA  deeire  for  mo]«  school 
learning  than  <ii6r  district  ocIkioI  can  give  her,  appeals 
to  the  ^itor  of  the  Cultivator  for  his  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  a  farmei's  daughter  going  to  a  select 
school,  about  which  she  has  some  misgivir^gs,  as  two 
girls  who  had  finiaked  their  education  at  a  scminacy, 
^  came  home^  as  every  body  said,  <  too  proud  to  work 
and  too  poor  to  live  wit&out  it !'  *'  So  far  from 
^  finishing  their  education,"  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  principal  of  that  seminary  would  say  that  their 
studies  had  come  to  a  sad  emling.  I  once  heard  a 
master  in  Israel  complain  of  the  low  state  of  talent 
generally  in  the  priest's  ofiice.  He  said,  if  a  man 
has  a  precocious  son,  he  puts  him  into  a  law  ofiice 
or  Bonje  other  profession  or  trade  where  bis  genius 
nmy  have  scope ;  but  if  he  has  one  son  duller  than 
the  rest,  the  absence  of  genius  or  passion  in  him  is 
jfrimM  fade  evidence  to  the  father  that  the  son  is 
pious,  and  he  is  fitted  for  the  ministry  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Had  the  parents  of  these  two  girls  sent  them 
apprentice  to  a  milliner  or  a  mantua-maker;^they  would 
have  hit  their  vocation  much  better  than  in  placing 
them  at  a  select  school.  Who  believes  that  a  libcru 
schorl  education  unfits  the  mind  to  enjoy  the  plain 
domestic  labors  and  comforts  of  the  hrix^X  So  far 
from  it,  it  opens  to  the  mind  the  true  aTeuues  to  the 
study  and  practice  and  just  appreciation  of  the  usefttl 
and  ornamental,  the  beautiful  and  true,  in  intellectual, 
practical,  and  social  life.  It  enables  as  to  value  the 
gloss  and  tinsel  of  the  worid  at  just  what  it  is  worth 
—  to  avoid  ndstaking  the  eztrin^c  for  the  intrinsic, 
pretence  for  merit,  &u;.,  Sec 

IffDiAN  CoBif.  —  Over  fifty  thousand  bushels  of 
Indian  com  has  been  taken  in  by  one  firm  in  this 
village^  within  the  4ast  three  months,  at  60  eta.  per 
bushel.  Thirty  years  ago  but  little  com  was  grown 
in  this  county ;  wheat  was  then  the  gre^t  pajing 
crop  -^  the  grand  arcanum  of  the  farmer  In  that 
day,  com  was  so  mucli  neglected  that  many  fields  of 
primitive  fertility  might  be  seen  at  liarvest  with  more 
bulk  of  weeds  tnan  com  stalks  —  tho  cereal  crop  not 
averaging  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  But,  as  the 
French  say,  all  uiat  is  changed  now.  Wheat  is  no 
lons^er  a  certain  crop  on  tho  same  soil,  now  exhausted 
of  Its  phosphates^  sjod  of  late  a  prey  to  the  fly,  the 
worm,  and  the  rusL  Indian  com  being  a  grosser 
feeding  cereal,  requires  only  the  strong  nitrogenous 
manure  of  the  barn-yard,  the  hog-pen,  or  old  sward, 
with  good,  early,  and  frequent  tillage,  to  insure  a 
large  crop  almost  any  season  in  our  climate.  Hence, 
at  3ii8  time  com  is  fast  becoming  the  favorite  crop 
of  our  farmers*  An  extended  foreign  market  (thanks 
to  free  trade)  has  contributed  greauy  to  the  value  of 
this  crop ;  and  this  foreign  demand  must  increase^  as 
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tSie  value  of  Indian  com  aa  a  palatable  and  econom- 
ical article  of  food,  is  just  beginning  to  be  known  in 
Great  Britain.  In  fact,  we  are  told  that  the  only 
perfect  article  of  Indian  meal  of  the  true  sweet  tuUty 
flavor  ^t  eaten  there  was  imported  into  Bngland  on 
the  cob.  r, . 

For  many  years  I  have  supposed  that  fresh  bam- 
^yard  manure  well  worked  into  a  rich  calcareous  clay 
soil  to  be  planted  with  corn,  would  enable  the  crop 
to  Bland  our  summer  drouth  better  than  old  and  well 
rotted  manure ;  but  the  experiment  of  the  past  season 
proves  otherwise.  Last  spring  I  put  no  manure  on 
my  corn  patch.  The  drouth  in  July  and  August 
was  the  most  trying,  I  have  known  for  many  years ; 
yet  not  a  com  leaf  rolled.  I  never  saw  more  com, 
or  more  perfect  ears,  grrow  on  the  same  extent  of 
surface.  Had  this  paten  been  manured  as  usual,  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  would  have  been  increased 
during  the  fermentation  of  the  manure  in  the  hot 
weather  of  the  long  drouth,  and  the  evaporation  would 
have  been  great ;  as  it  was,  the  manure  applied  the 
previous  spring  now  performed  in  the  soil  the  office 
of  well  rotted  manure.  Stirring  the  soil  often  during 
the  drouth,  let  in  the  oxygen  of  Uie  atmosphere,  which 
readily  formed  water  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  decayed 
humus.  For  several  previous  years,  my  com  beinf 
manured  with  fresh  stable  dung,  its  leaves  rollcS 
during  the  drouth,  and  many  ears  did  not  fill.  But 
I  woiDd  advise  farmers  to  manure  with  unfermented 
manure  this  spring,  as  the  probability  is  that  after 
so  many  dry  seasons  the  next  will  be  cold  and  wet, 
when  a  necessary  increased  temperature  in  the  soil 
can  only  be  attained  by  draining  or  the  application 
of  fermenting  manures  !  S.  W. — Waterloo^  A*.  F., 
Feb'yy  1850. 
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ON    SMUT    IN  WHEAT,   AND    THE    OAUBB   OF  IT. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — This  being  a  season  of  the  year 
when  practical  farmers  have  the  most  leisure  time 
during  the  day,  with  long  winter  evenings  in  which 
to  roM,  reflect,  and  leam  the  ways  of  men  and  things, 
I  propose  to  furnish  for  your  useful  and  widely  circu- 
lated paper  a  few  communications,  containing  state- 
ments of  fact$  in  relation  to  agricultural  matters,  as 
they  *^  came  to  pass"  with  me,  tOjp^ether  with  such 
inferences  and  opinions  as  I  have  lormed  upon  those 
facts  ;  and  inasmuch  as  1  have  recently  observed  in 
newspapers  some  publications  in  which  the  old, 
absun],  and  (as  I  h»d  believed)  exploded  hypothesis 
of  the  " /wigTia^'  origin  of  smut  in  wheat  is  revived 
and  inculcated,  I  wil.  begin  with  that  subject. 

During  the  winter  of  1833,  while  spending  some 
months  in  Albany,  I  wrote  and  published  in  the 
Albany  Argus  a  series  of  articles,  containing  my 
observations  and  experiments  continued  through 
several  successive  years,  in  relation  to  the  <' cause 
of  smut."  Those  articles  were  written  in  tJie  plain, 
common  language  of  the  country,  (as  all  such  com- 


experiments,  continued  through  the  past  sixUen  years, 
has  in  every  respect  corroboratea  ^e  statements 
made  in  my  former  publications  on  this  subject.  I 
will,  therefore,  here  request  you  to  insert  tfioee  arti- 
clos  as  follows  :  * 

KUVBXR  1. 

I  have  read  many  eaoays  on  the  tubjcet  of  the  amnt  in 
wheat,  and  almost  every  writer  hat  invented  a  new  hypoth- 
MM  aa  to  the  eeoae  of  it    In  the  rf^SMMMC  of  their  theoriee, 


(like  {diiloaophenB  in  most  other  Bpeculatkuu,)  they  have,  in 
my  ofiinion,  wholly  "  oventepped  the  modeity  of  nature," 
in  their  vague  oonfeotiuee  about  '^mmnUevuecUt"  wltofmr 
prwcipUa  m  the  air,"  **  dueattt  arum^  from  mutuimabu 
cold  and  to«f /'  and  that  nmt  it  of  an  anmal  aotere,  Ac,  &c 
None  of  these  tbeoriea  or  conjecturM  were  satifJEkctory  to  mj 
mind  ;  but  aa  I  'had  not  suflicieni  inibrmation  to  enable  me  lo 
controvert  them,  or  even  with  any  pfojxiety  to  qaettion  them, 
until  very  recently,  I  have  remained  tilent,  hoping  that  MMne 
Ode  more  capable  than  myael^  would  ondeitake  a  teries  of 
observations  and  experiments,  which  might  result  in  a  dis>  jI 
covery  of  the  trae  cause.    Not  being  aware  that  any  one  has    i? 


J 
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done  so,  and  believing  that  some  fiu^ts  m  my  pfcneauoo 
relating  to  this  evil  may  be  of  service  to  intelltger .  fimnen, 
(by  drawing  their  attention  to  it,  if  in  no  othei  rsaneet,)  I 
wul  proceed  to  state  them.  It  is  perhaps  proper  here  to 
premise,  that  for  several  yean  previous  to  1^  my  wheat 
crop  had  been  considerably  afiected  by  smut ;  bat  by  letiittg 
it  remain  in  the  field,  wuut,  until  it  was  thoronghly,  or<M 
ripe,  the  smut  grafais  became  ao  perfectly  dry,  that  when 
the  crop  was  threshed,  they  were  very  nearly  all  brokeo. 
The  dust  was  cleaned  out  by  the  fimning  mill,  Iearing*tfae 
wheat  entirely  free  ftom  the  amut  usnaily  found  stickiu  to 
the  **dowm^^  end  of  the  grain.  In  the  sammer  of  1830,  M 
ing  that  my  wheat  had  an  nnusmd  quantity  of  smut  in  it,  I 
determined,  if  possible,  to  discover  mo  cause  of  it.  I  con- 
menced  my  Aperations  by  pullinc  up  the  stools  of  the  imat 
wheat  and  examining  the  roots.  In  all  eases  (and  I  exafflined 
a  very  great  number)  I  found  the  roots  mouJkly  and  rotten,  the 
outer  eoverin^^  or  **  bark  "'had  evidently  been  eaten  off  by 
some  worm  or  msect;  bnt  of  wha«  kind,  I  was  unabk  to  asoir 
tain.  Alter  aeveral  dajra  of  frmtteas  ezamination,  I  aeodentil- 
ly  diflcovered  on  one  of  the  smnt  ears  a  very  small  ash  eolofed 
bmgf  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  something  lea  thas 
a  une  in  diameter,  and  about  a  line  in  height  It  appeared  to 
be  busily  employed  in  {gnawing  its  way  into  the  host  or  chaff 
of  one  of  the  amut  grams  ;  in  a  lew  moments  it  perfaaiei 
tbe  chair,  and  began  to  feed  gree<fily  on  the  smat  gnia 
within.  My  eorioaity  was  ezdted  by  seeing  that  little  insect 
feastinc,  with  much  apparent  satiaftodon,  upon  a  subitaDoe 
that  I  had  always  supposed  no  animal  in  the  world  wooU 
eat  After  some  reflection,  it  occnrred  to  me  that  many 
animals  appear  to  have  an  innate  knowledge  or  inati&et, 
which  pointed  out  to  them  the  beat  mode  of  preparing  their 
food ;  and  observing  that  this  bug  seemed  to  be  feemg  on 
its  natural  aliment,!  determined  to  make  some  experimenti 
for  the  purpoee  of  ascertaining  what  agency  (if  any)  ihii 
species  of  bus  had  in  the  production  of  smut  On  a  csrefcl 
examination,  I  found  one  or  more  buga  en  alroostall  the  inat 
ears.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  look  a  small  dean  gha 
bottle,  into  which,  after  much  oars  and  troohie,  I  saeeeeded 
in  putting  thfe^  or  fonr  smut  ears  with  about  a  doxen  ban 
on  them ;  a  paper  fcver  was  thto  tied  over  tfie  mouth  of  the 
bottle  so  elneelv  that  no  hisect  oottld  get  in  or  ont  The 
bugs  eontinned  to  Ibed  on  the  smut  craiiia  for  aboot  duee 
weeks,  when  they<kU  died.  Thinking  it  probable  that  thsr 
had  deposited  their  nits  or  eggs  in  the  amut  giaios,  1  took 
the  smut  can  and  dead  bugs  out  of  the  bottle,  cleanted  it 
thoroughly,  brushed  the  diit  off  the  ears,  and  again  put  them 
into  the  bottle,  which  was  doaed  as  befote.  Within  aboat 
four  weeks  I  had  a  conaideiable  nnndier  of  young  bogt 
hatched  out,  which  immediately  began  to  food  on  the  reovin- 
ing  smut  grains.  I  kept  them  several  weeks,  untxU  during 
autumn  thiBy  all  died  also. 

KVMBXR  n. 

Doling  the  summer  of  1831, 1  again  found  tfiat  my  wheat 
was  smutty,  and  repeated  my  experiments  upon  the  same 
species  of  bug,  (mentioned  in  my  nist  number,)  of  whidi  1 
found  great  numbers  on  the  smut  ears.  As  in  the  pieeedini 
year,  iput  as  many  of  the  smutean,  with  the  bncs  oa  them, 
in  my  bottle  as  it  would  conveniently  hoU :  as  oefore,  the 
bugs  all  died  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks.  I  then 
careftiUy  examined  many  of  Uie  smut  grains,  in  nearly  all  of 
which  I  found  a  small  maggot  or  worm.  Some  were  ahoot 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  leiigth,  and  in  diameter  nearly  as 
large  a^  the  parent  buss ;  others  were  smaller,  and  several 
so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  aom^ 
of  the  grains  I  could  not  discover  anjr  maggota,  I  preaume 
beoause  they  were  too  minute  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  I  had  30  lens  with  wUdi  to  examine  them.  The 
remaining  smut  grains  were  left  untoodied  in  the  ears,  pot 
into  the  Dottle  again,  and  in  two  weeks  I  again  bad  another 
ftill  crop  of  bugs  hatdied  out  These  laa^  with  the  siDOt 
ear*  in  which  they  were  bred,  I  now  have  in  my  pusssision. 
A  few  days  after  I  had  found  the  ba«a  in  mybottUwsre 
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hatched  out,  I  obaenred  inuneuM  numben  of  the  '' 

bug  "  ( w  I  shall  hereafter  caU  them)  almoet  literally  ooverinff 
the  floor  and  timber  of  the  bam  where  my  wheat  was  faotuecL 
There  must  have  been  miUioW'tsi  them,  No  doubt  they  had 
been  bred  in  the  smut  ears  carriea  in  with  the  wheat 
Within  three  or  four  weeke  they  all  disappeared.  Those 
which  I  saw  in  the  fields  were  extremely  shy,  and  ufion  Uie 
slightest  touch  of  the  ear  fell  to  the  ground^  where  they  laid 
perfectly  still  and  inanimatei /ft ^Tsm^,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
be  dfod.  Being  so  small,  and  in  cowr  approaching  to  mat 
of  the  soil,  (a  gravelly  clojfj  it  was  very  difficult  to  find 
them.  After  remaining  auiet,  however,  for  a  few  minutes, 
they  ran  up  the  stem  of  the  smut  wheat  and  resumed  their 
feeding  on  the  smut.  They  were  quite  active  in  rtpmmg ; 
but  whether  they  ever  did,  or  could  ^,  or  not,  I  could  not 
ascertain.  Their  habits  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
pea  bug  ;  and  on  a  close  examination,  I  have  found  several 
smut  heads,  in  which  all  the  {prains  had  evidently  been  per- 
forated near  the  lower  part  m  the  same  manner  that  pea 
pods  are  found  to  have  been  perforated  by  the  pea  bugs. 
The  punctures  were  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  peroeptible 
to  the  naked  eye  :  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  with  a  good  glass 
all  the  smut  grains  would  have  been  found  to  mtve  been 
perforated  in  the  same  manner. 

Upon  much  reflection  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
smut  wheat  U  the  natural  food  of  the  bugs  I  have  described. 
There  may  be,  and  very  probably  ar%  other  vegetable 
substances  upon  which  they,  sometimes  subsist  when  their 
natural  aliment  is  not  to  be  obtained.  But  as  cot^ture* 
without  /ttct4  upon  which  to  found  them  are  oftentimes 
worae  than  useless,  I  shall  refirain  firom  suggesting  anv  at 

firesent,  although  (if  convenient)  I  may  haaid  some  m  a 
uture  number. 

That  the  smut  is  not  produced  by  a  disetue  th  the  plantfia, 
I  think,  conclusively  proved  b^  the  foots  I  have  slated.  But 
if  additional  proofs  were  Wanting,  I  have  them,  sufficiently 
strong  as  I  should  imagine  to  convince  the  most  sceptical,  in 
some  circumstances  which  took  place  on  my  form  during 
the  past  year.  I  had,  the  previous  year,  taken  much  puns 
to  procure  seed  wheat,  to  sow  in  one  of  my  fields,  which 
was  perfectly  fi«e  firom  smat  The  land  had  been  in  clover 
about  three  yean.  It  was  plowed  th^ee  times,  and  was  in 
excellent  order.  The  wheat  was  sown  in  eood  season,  and 
in  the  fall  looked  very  welL  It  oontinuea  to  grow  nnely 
until  it  eared  out,  when  I  disoovwed  it  to  be  more  smutty 
than  any  other  which  I  had  on  my  fonn,  although  there  were 
fufo  fields  which  had  borne  a  smutty  crop  the  previous  year, 
that  had  been  again  sown.  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  accoimt 
for  this,  until  I  reoolleeted  that  the  clean  field  which  I  had 
sown  with  clean  wheat,  had  been  well  vumured  a  few  weeks 
before  the  wheat  was  novftu.  The  maaoie  ww  token  fiom 
the  bam  yard  where  oil  the  straw  and  thaif  of  die  smutty 
crop  of  the  previous  year  had  been  thrown  when  it  was 
threshed  ont.  The  tmitt  grain*  of  the  former  crop  were 
undoubtedly  carried  into  the  field  with  the  .manure.  In 
these  smnt  grains,  I  presume,  the  maggott  of  the  smnt  bug 
existed  in  great  numben,  and  thence  came  the  vuecte,  whi^ 
smutted  the  wheat  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  amount,  prob- 
ably,  to  one-tenth  port  of  the  whole  crop  in  the  field.  J.  H.  H. 

(To  b€  conOimed,) 

lALT   AM   A   MAHUBB. 
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Mb8SK8.  Editors  : — In  my  Fanner  for  January  I  find 
that  oar  friend  Pakk  has  given  his  experience  in  the 
application  of  saZ<  as  a  manure.  I  confess  I  can  not 
see  any  substantial  proof  of  its  efficacy  as  a  manure^ 
from  his  experiments.  His  first  is  on  a  seven  acre 
lot  which  had  had  no  manure  for  four  years,  and  then 
only  a  small  quantity.    Now,  mark — 

At  the  commencement  of  his  experiment  he  puts 
on  a  small  quantity  of  manure.  In  September,  1847, 
he  plowed  it  up  ;  in  May,  1848,  he  plowed  it  again 
and  sowed  on  it  seven  barrsls  of  «dt ;  about  two 
weeks  after  he  dragged  it  both  ways,  and  in  the  fore 
part  of  July  plow^it  again  and  kept  the  drag  at 
work ;  about  the  middle  of  August  plowed  it  the 
fourth  and  last  time,  and  on  the  first  and  second  of 
September  sowed  .it  with  wheat  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  per  acre.  Now  then,  from  friend  Park's 
care  in  fitting  his  land  and  putting  in.his  seed,  I 


think  he  could  reasonably  expect  forty  bushels  per 
acre  in  a  good  year  without  an  ounce  of  salt  being 
put  on  his  land.  I  believe  his  county  is  as  good  for 
wheat  as  Ontario ;  and  I  have  seen  in  the  town  of 
East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  thir^  acree^f  com- 
mon land,  which  had  been  cropped  with  wheat  every 
other  year  for  some  time — ^not  a  particle  of  manure — 
plowed  in  May  or  fore  part  of  June,  cultivated  in 
July,  and  affain  just  before  sowing,  which  was  about 
the  first  of  September.  The  next  spring,  or  fore 
part  of  summer,  it  was  injured  by  the  worm  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  proprietor  told  me  he  would  be 
willing  to  take  thirty  bushels  for  the  whole  crop ;  but 
afterwards  it  began  to  recruit.  On  harvesting  and 
threshing,  it  averaged  him  thirty  bushels  per  acre, 
thus  showing  to  my  mind  that  friend  Park  might 
possibly  have  had  just  as  good  a  crop  without  the  salt. 

In  his  second  experimeift  the  evidence  is  more 
conclusive^  but  not  indisputable  to  my  mind  ;  for  his 
success  might  have  arisen  from  other  causes  :  First, 
had  it  been  a  very  dry  season,  the  swampy  acre  mi^^t 
have  been  sufficiently  moist  to  keep  the  wheat  grow- 
ing, while  the  fallow  would  have  been  too  dry ;  or, 
second,  it  might  arise  from  the  swamp  muck  not 
beiuff  sufficiently  decomposed  or  mixed  to  promote  a 
healuy  growth  before. 

Now,  in  ^  probshilitv  friend  Park  has  other 
evidence  in  his  mind  which  satisfies  him  of  its  utility. 
Will  he  not  give  us  a  litUe  more  light  on  this  subject  1 

To  convince  myself,  I  have  a  small  piece  of  land 
which  I  shall  try  with  salt  next  spring.  Yours,  Sec., 
C.  B.  Jbwbll. — QroUmf  JV.  r.,  JatCy^  1860. 


i'M#w^^^^^^^' 


OOilVmiiiSHT    FLAM    FOB    A    FABM-HOUSE. 


A,  Parlor,  18  by  18.  B,  Sitting  Room,  18  by  16.  C,  Kitch- 
en, 14  by  18.  D,  Bed  Room,  14  by  10.  E,  Children's 
Bed  Room,  or  Library,  13  by  10.  P,  Wash  Hoiiee,  13  by 
18.     O,  Wood  House,  18  by  18.     H,  Hall,  10  21.    P, 


MiwiBis.  Edtknu  : — ^I  enclose  a  plan  of  mine  for  a 
farm-houae,  which  yoa  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of. 
It  may  not  be  new  to  you,  but  I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
anything  exactly  like  it,  nor  have  I  seen  any  that  suits 
my  notion  of  a  mrm-honse  as  well.  I  have  not  made 
any  plan  of  the  outside  nor  any  estimate  of  the 
expense  as  these  would  vary  According  to  the  loca- 
tion and  means  of  the  builder.  The  main  building  is 
38  by  34  in  the  clear,  and  the  wing,  without  the 
woo&-house^  18  by  26.  There  is  no  room  in  the  house 
but  what  may  be  entered  without  going  through 
another,  and  but  one  room  from  which  a  person  can 
not  look  out  on  the  highway.  The  second  story  can 
be  reached  privately  from  the  kitchen.  The  servants 
rooms  are  convenient  to  the  kitchen,  and  that  for  the 
males  can  be  entered  from  the  wood-house.  There 
is  a  stairway  under  the  kitchen  stairs,  leading  to  the 
cellar,  and  an  outside  entrance  can  be  had  where  it  is 
desired,  for  the  entrance  of  barrels  or  roots.  The 
sketch  is  merely  made  from  the  eye  in  somewhat  of 
a  hurry,  but  will  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I 
mean.    J.  O.  ScmrLXV. — Sloaiabmrgf  A*«  Y, 
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We  have  receired  from  Mr.  Lbivbbworth,  engra- 
vings and  B  (Jificription  of  his  Wire  Telegraph  Fence. 
Wc  copy  the  rollowing  full  descriptioD  from  the  New 
York  FaraiPT  and  Mechanic  :— 

"This  fence  is  the  invention  of  Mr,  Lucics  Lra- 
vKswoRTii,  of  Trumansburg',  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  V., 
for  which  Lelters  Patient  were  issned  last  October. 
Th*  wire  can  bp  formed  so  as  to  put  the  picketB  up 
in  efctinns  of  sny  required  length.  It  is  drawn  suffi- 
ciently tight  at  each  comer  of  the  field  to  strengthen 
the  fence  and  fasten  the  pirkets  so  that  a  hrar.e  is 
necessary  at  the  first  and  last  posts.  The  remainder 
of  the  poatt,  if  wood,  can  be  set  in  sills  ;  if  iron,  in 
flat  stone.  The  hooks  H,  II,  pass  through  the  posts 
to  allow  the  wlretf  to  be  drawn'.  The  screw  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  posts  will  draw  the  end  of  the 
hook  to  the  pont  which  •ecuree  the  wire.  The  wires 
are  first  Fccurod  on  the  post  C,  by  screws  or  bolls,  so 
tliat  all  the  psrls  are  of  simple  construction.  The 
wires  an;  formed,  by  a  machine  invented  by  Mr, 
LRAVtiN WORTH,  BO  aa  to  eacirele  and  retain  the 
picket  in  a  most  simple  manner.  The  machine  forma 
tha  wk*  'to  any  sized  picket,  and  for  any  required 
spoce,  The  picket  is  turned  with  cjlindor  or  trarers- 
inj;  Uthea. 

rencoa  made  on  this  plan,  attached  to  cost  iron 
poeta  with  wrought  iron  te'nnona  and  stone  scats, 
would  last  for  a  number  of  years  if  well  painted. 
The  pickets  can  be  maile  of  the  cheapest  kind  of 
timber ;  and  when  it  is  painted  will  be  durable.  If 
preferred,  a  cheap  kind  of  varnish  could  be  used 
JBStead  of  paint.    The  picketa  and  wire  might  be 

Kinted  or  Tamiabed  before  tbey  ate  put  up.  On 
ttom  lands,  where  a  movable  fence  ia  leqnired,  it 
will  snpercede  all  others.  It  can  be  takm  down, 
removed,  and  put  up  with  very  little  trouble,  wei|rh- 
ing  only  about  thirty-five  pounds  to  the  rod. 

There  are  diflereet  plana  for  patting  up  this  fencu. 
The  one  in  (he  engraving  ia  probably  the  moat  aub- 
stsnlial.  The  ground  can  be  raised  and  a  tier  of 
stone  laid  instead  of  a  board  or  the  fence  can  be 
suspended  from  poet  to  poet  without  either. 

This  fence  oRers  but  little  opposition  to  the  wind, 
and  conaequenlly  no  anew  wreaths  are  heaped  around 
it.  It  is  calculated  to  be  a  safe-guard  against  all 
animals  commonly  fenced  a^gainat.  The  transporta- 
tion of  this  fence  will  be  trinin?  compared-with  other 
fences.     It  ia  well  adapted  for  farmers  on  the  western 


from  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  per  rod ;  the  win 
formed  for  putting  it  up  will  cost  from  tventyto 
twenty -five  centj. 

To  make  (Be  of  this  fenea  fgr  telagrapb  poqxues, 
it  will  be  neceeaary  to  sospend  it  from  post  to  port, 
and  insulate  the  wire  at  the  posta.  A  farmer  hiting 
his  land  inclosed  with  this  plan  of  fence,  with  oerttis 
fixtures  attscbed  to  it,  can  tell  whether  liis  fcnc«  i> 
down  or  any  port  of  it  ia  brokea  without  learing  kii 
dwelling, 

Figure  t  is  a  ffont,  and  fig.  2  a  sectional  vien:  of 
the  improvad  wii*  fanco.    A  U  the  gn^uiid ;  B  tbe 

xro  u  u  -zT/.st 

t  L  are  the  pcBtii 

f,  K.E,K,arolU 

I  pickets:  L,!^- 

y  3,  is  the  wire; 

H,  H,  are  the  binding  books,  one  of  which  is  reprc- 
ranted  in  fig,  3,  TTic  bottom  boarii  ia  bevelled  ll 
the  top,  and  the  bottom  of  each  picket  has  au  mga- 
lar  notch  cut  in  it  to  fit  on  the  upper  edg«  of  the 
board,  which  gives  firmneaa  tu  the  fence,  while  (iif 
board  presents  a  ^veiled  edge  to  the  weather. 

Any  communications,  post-paid,  in  regard  la  Hu 
fence,  or  foi  ihp  purchase  of  Kighta  of  Stalep,  Coud- 
ttea,  he.,  may  b*  addreHs.!d  to  the  patentee  at  hii 
■  'ence,  or  to  Mr.  Joira  Saimck,  No.  9  Onlies 
;  also,  the  edltiirs  of  the  Farmer  and  Mecbanifi 
who  are  suthotized  agents  lor  the  same." 


prairies,  aiid  in  all  countriea  where  timber 

With  suitable  machinery,  where  timber  is  plenUful, 

it  ia  calculated  that  i^ket*  ean  be  manufaclured  for 


HKSSas,  Editors  :— While  reading  an  articla  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Farmer,  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
DnirsT,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y,  the  following  inquiir 
arose  \a  my  mind  :  Suppose,  as  ia  generally  belietco, 
that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid^  i.,  e.  flattened  si 
the  poles,  and  at  rest  in  space,  i.  e.  having  no  rota. 
tion  or  revolution  on  its  axis,  and  consequently  no 
centrifugal  force,  where  would  ita  attraction,  i  s.tha 
force  of  gravity,  be  greatesi — at  the  eijuator !  or  at 
the  polea  1  An  answer  (amounting  to  a  mnthtoid- 
ical  demont^tration,  if  possible,)  is  da?lred,  if  siich  s 
subject  is  admisaable  into  the  columns  of  tbe  Faraici'' 
H.—Dmai  Eatt,  jno'y,  1B50. 

Faaiujjn  found  time  in  the  midst  of  alt  his  !atnr$ 
U>  dive  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  phjkwophy,  and 
to  exphire  tbe  untrodden  path  of  science.  **"' 
of  time,  therefore^  is  but  a  poor  exewe  for  igx"- 
ante  of  one'a  pnifeaaiAD. 
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FBBSBBVnrO    FBHOB    P08T8    FROM   ROT,    fto. 

£1d8,  Fa&mbr  :  —  Much  has  been  said  and  much 
more  will  undoubtedly  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
maJkiog  fence.  Much  information  has  been  elicited 
and  much  mose  yet  remains  in  store  to  be  hereafter 
given  to  the  public^  It  is  a  subject  of  much  magni- 
tude to  the  fanner ;  for  a  good  fence  is  an  important 
item,  subject  to  no  small  outlay  both  in  its  original 
construction  ^nd  its  subsequent  necessary  repair. 
If  your  fence  is  not  made  of  stone  or  iron,  then  it 
must  be  made  of  materials  more  perishable.  *  And 
the  question  is,  if  the  fence  is  made  of  wooden  mate- 
rials, what  mode  of  construction  and  what  timber  is 
the  best  and  most  durablel '  Whoever  has  turned  his 
attention  to  that  subject  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
must  have  perceived  that  all  around  him  are  common 
rail  fences  which  hav-e  stood  from  thiity  i»  forty 
years,  having  most  of  the  rails  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation.  He  will  also  see  others,  having  stood 
less  than  fifteen  vears,  in  a  state  of  total  decay.  And 
if  he  takes  a  still  closer  view,  he  will  discover  that 
the  fences  most  durable  are  madeof  laMsof  chestnut, 
or  black  ashy  as  No.  1,  for  durability,  bleck  oak  and 
cucumber  as  No.  2,  ^xid  hemlock,  hickoiy  and  bass- 
wood  as  No.  3. 

With  these  facts  before  u%  let  us  see  what  would 
be  the  best  material  for  posts  to  use  in  constructing 
a  board  or  even  a  wire  fence ;  for  no  one  will  doubt 
the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  economv  of  using  the 
cheapest  and  at  the  same  time  most  durable  timber. 
Red  cedar  posts,  set  in  the  earth  for  a  bpard  fence, 
will  last  —  I  can  not  tell  how  long  ;  for  I  have  only 
tried  thirty-itwo  years,  and  as  yet  they  are  all  sound. 
They  cost  with  lis  about  $20  per  100,  or  20  cts.  each. 
Chestnut  and  black  ash  will  probably  last  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  ;  oak  about  ten  years  ;  and  the  almost 
uniform  time  for  kendock  is  six  vears.  I  have  em- 
phasized the  word  hemlock  from  the  fact  that,  except- 
ing cedar,  it  has  been  more  universally  used  than  any 
other  timbei^  while  it  has  hardly  its  e^al  in  its 
tendency  to  rapid  decomposition.  Even  the  posts 
sustaining  the  telegraph  wires  from  Buffido  to  Cleve- 
land are  mainly  hemloc^k;.  consequent^  they  will 
not  stand  over  about  ^ix  yeas  wimout  renewaL 

Every  observer  must  have  discovMed  that  the  post 
first  gives  way  at  the  point  where  ir  MMs  tiie  earth. 
To  prevent  the  lot  at  that  point  has  been  die  subject 
of  much  inquiry  aad  manv  experimentct.  I  wiU  not 
attempt  to  go  through  with  ail  the  diifeient  methods 
taken  to  prevent  the  rot,  such  as  chairing,  lime,  ashes, 
corrosive  sublimate,  kc.,  but  will  ask  the  readef's 
attention  to  the  one  fact  that,  while  die  {Niet  decays 
at  the  place  where  it  meets  die  surface  of  the  ground, 
he  will  frequendy  find  all  above  that  in  a  state  of 
endre  preservation.  The  great  question  to  he  solved, 
then,  is,  How  ean  we  prevent  the  post  ftom  decaying 
at  that  point  t  I  answer,  that  it  can  ba  done  by  one 
of  the  most  simpie  and  easy  methods.  But  let  us,  in 
the  first  place,  see  what  is  the  cause  of  the  decay  at 
that  particidar  point.  First,  It  is  not  moisture  $  for 
dmber  will  remain  Ml  die  bottom  of  a  river  or  lake 
for  centuries.  Second,  It  is  not  the  want  of  mois- 
ture ;  for  timber  will  also  last  for  centuries  in  a 
building,  where  it  is  kept  dry.  It  is,  then,  a  combi- 
nation of  moisture  and  air  that  does  the  mischief. 
The  remedy  I  now  propose  will  not  cause  the  post  to 
endure  for  ever,  but  it  will  cause  every  part  to  be 
durable  alike-* the  part  below  the  earth  to  be  as 
lasting,  or  nearly  so^  as  the  part  above  the  earth. 


I>ig  the  hole  for  the  poet  a  sufficient  depth  —  say 
two  feet.  Make  the  hole  much  larger  than  the  post, 
especially  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  fence  ; 
put  the  post  in  its  p&ce  and  fill  the  hole 'around  the 
post  widi  raund  cobble  stoiied,  weighing  from  five 
to  twenty  pounds  each.  Let  none  of  the  earth  be 
returned  to  tne  placd  it  came  from  ;  the  stones  sup- 
port the  poet  and  at  the  same  time  admit  the  air  to 
it,  and  it  is  thus  preserved.  I  have  sometimes  dug 
the  hole  three  or  four  feet  long  in  the  direction  Uic 
fence  runs,  and  about  one  foot  wide,  then  placing  one 
lar?e  flat  stone  on  each  side  the  post  in  the  direction 
of  die  strain.  If  die  stones  have  an  uneven  surface, 
so  much  the  better  for  admitting  the  air.  In  using 
this  method,  I  leave  the  remainder  of  the  hole  with- 
out filling  up.     S.  S.— ffe»{/Wd,  ;V.^  F.,  1860. 
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ICAlTAaBMBHT    OF    SWIHB 


Mbssrs.  Editoks  :  —  I  give  you  my  experience  ic 
the  management  of  swine.  In  the  first  place,  I  take 
December  pigs,  let  them  run  with  the  sows  two 
months,  then  wean  them  and  enclose  them  in  a  pen, 
in  which  they  are  moderately  fed  on  corn  with  as 
much  milk  from  the  dairy,  or  good  swill  of' some 
kind,  as  wiU  keep  up  a  thriftiness.  As  soon  as 
clover  is  in  blossom,  I  leave  ofT  grain  feeding  and 

f'ive  clover  three  thnes  per  day  until  after  harvest, 
then  turn  them  on  to  stubble.  They  remam^ere 
until  about  the  first  of  September,  whence  I  re- 
move them  to  -a  pasture  adjacent  to  mv  corn  field, 
and  keep  up  their  conation  by  giving  tnem  a  small 
quantity  ofgreen  com.  When  the  time  of  fattening 
comes  on,  I  have  my  hogs  in  very  fine  condition  to 
take  on  fasL  I  enclose  them  in  a  pen  and  feed  them 
altogether  on  corn  and  water,  and  by  the  time  the 
weather  is  cold  enough,  which  is  the  latter  part  of 
Novembei^  I  daughter  them  «t  the  age  of  abnut 
eleven  and  a  half  months.  With  this  treatment  they 
weigh  from  325  to  250  pounds  dressed  pork.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  second  litter  comes  on  in  June,  which 
have  the  benefit  of  the  stubble  with  the  first  litter, 
and  running  with  the  sows,  and  sucking,  they  get  a 
very  fine  start.  At  about  two  months  old  I  wean 
them  and  enclose  them  in  a  pen,  taking  the  same 
process  as  with  the  first  litter,  aotf  forcing  their 
growth  more  rapidly  by  giving  ^ooa^^ops  and  as 
much  com  as  prudent,  without  fattening  too  rapidly 
for  their  growth.  I  continue  this  process  until  the 
first  of  January.  I  then  slMi|[fater  them  at  ahout 
the  age  of  six  and  a  half  months.  They  will  average 
150  pounds  of  dressed  poric  very  readily.  This  is  no 
fiction,  but  matter  of  fact,  from  persona)  observation. 
You  will  now  perceive  that  from  one  sow,  sav 
having  two  litters  in  one  year,  eight  pigs  in  each 
litter,  the  resiik  will  be  as  follows  :  First  litter, 
eight  pijPs,  weighing  225  to  250  pounds  each,  aggre- 
gate 18^  to  2000  pounds ;  second  litter,  eight  pigs, 
average  150  pounds,  aggregate  1200  pounds  ;  which 
woula  make  fhmi  3000  to  3200  pounds  of  dressed 
pork  from  one  breeder.  This  has  been  my  treatment 
of  hogs  for  the  last  few  years,  and  I  am  satisfied  it 
is  the  most  profitable  way  I  have  ever  tried.  Brother 
farmers,  this  is  an  experiment  on  the  Bedford  hog, 
which  has  the  qualities  of  enormous  size  and  great 
tendency  to  fatten  at  any  age.  Yours,  kc,  Edmund 
J.  RosBifBRBOBE. — SnuUi^B  Creek  Farm,  (near  JVow 
Markeif)  Roekingham  Co^  Va^  Jan*y,  1850. 
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Industry  and  perseverance  merit  success. 


MussBa.  Editobs  :  —  In  Vol.  7,  No,  3,  of  the 
Geneacc  Parmer,  *  eubacriber  wished  inforriMtioi), 

tliruygli  Ibc  columns  of  that  paper,  concerning 
WoaJ,  &c.  As  no  snswor  has  appeared,  and  as  1 
havo  some  leisure  time,  1  will  proceed  briefly  to 
answer  the  inquir}-,  if  better  late  than  never.  Where 
woad  seed  c»n  be  obtained,  I  can  not  pbsitively  Bay. 
In  tliG  catikloguc  of  G.  Thorbuiln  &  Sons,  of  New 
York  city,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  PaincB,  of 
Fluahing,  Long  Island,  some  years  ago,  amflbg  other 
seeds  that  of  woad  was  advertised  for  «ale.  1  know 
nolliiiig  about  the  price  per  pound.  SeTeral  years 
ago  I  received  a  small  quantity  of  woad  seed  from 
a  friend,  which  1  sowed  early  in  the  spring,  on  good 
sandy  loam.  The  amount  was  small,  but  it  grew 
finely.  At  the  proper  time  the  leaves  were  cut  and 
manufaciured  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  article  m 
manufactured  was  used  by  a  neighboring  dyer.— 
Woad  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the  spring  on 
good,  dry,  well  prepared  soil,  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart,  to  stand  t\x.  inches,  or  more,  apart  in  the  row, 
and  the  ground  to  be  frequently  stirred  with  the  hoe 
and  kept  free  from  weeds  during  the  seaaon.  Its 
culture  is  extremely  simple.  lu  Franco,  five  crops 
are  taken  in  one  season  from  the  same  woad  field ; 
but  am  seasons  in  this  country  ate  too  short  for  so 
many  crops. 

To  manufacture  woad  for  the  use  of  dyers,  the 
leaven  are  cut  when  they  have  allaincd  maturity,  and 
immediately  taken  to  the  mill  to  grind.  The  mill  is 
like  the  old  fashioned  bark  mill  —  a  stone  turns  round 
in  a  circular  trough  ;  in  this  trough  the  leaves  are 
placed,  and  by  the  action  of  the  stone  reduced  to  a 
paste.  Tbo  whole  is  then  put  together  in  a  roassand 
well  beat  down  with  a  nhovel  to  make  it  smooth.  In 
ihid  situation  it  is  left  to  ferment  for  about  two  weeks. 
It  is  Uien  well  mixed  by  stirring,  and  then  made  into 
small  balls  aud  well  dried  without  wet ;  it  is  then  fit 
for  use.  The  process  above  described  is  repeated 
with  each  successive  crop  of  leaves,  and  the  whole 
operation  is  performed  under  shelter,  as  no  rain  must 
be  permitted  to  fall  on  the  woad  at  any  time  after 
the  l<!ave3  are  cut.  In  France,  indigo  has  been 
obtained  frofn  th*  leaves  of  woad  by  a  process  sim- 
ilar to  that  used  rn  the  manufacture  of  indigo  from 
the  Indigofera,  or  Indigo  plant ;  and  some  thirty  years 
ago.  Gen.  Dbaiiborii,  of  Brinley  place,  near  Boston, 
Mass.,  by  a  similar  process,  obtained  indigo  from 
woad,  an  account  of  which  was  publiahed  in  a 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Journal  of  that  day. 
Bcrore  indigo  was  known  to  the  dyers  of  Europe, 
woad  was  their  only  resort  for  fast  blues,  but  is  now 
seldom  used  except  in  conjunction  with  indigo,  to 
facilitate  the  fermentation  of  the  blue  vat  and  assist 
the  diFioxygenBtion  of  the  indieo.  J.  ELunewoon. 
—  GainetiAth,  tVyo.  Co.,  JV.  ¥.,  1850. 

Woad  some  years  ago  was  considerably  used  in 
this  country  for  dyeing,  and  generally  as  a  base  for 
blues,  blacks,  and  some  other  colors.    The  produce 
is  from  about  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  green 
leaves.     The  price  varies  ;  hut  for  woad  of  prime 
quality  it  is  often  from  9126  to  9160  per  ton.     The 
price  of  an  inferior  article  is  much  less.     It  may 
tw  used  in  the  large  dyeing  establishineDU.     II 
ever,  we  tbirik  it  has  generally  gone  into  disuse. 
is  not  to  bo  found  in  any  of  our  stores. 

To  prepare  itforthedyer,  it  is  bruised  by  machinery 
to  express  the  watery  pan  ;  it  is  afterwards  fwmed 


balls  and  fermented,  re-^und,  and  fenneDted  in  A 

vats,  where  it  is  evaporated  into  cakes  in  the  manner  ^j 

of  indigo.    The  haulm  is  burned  for  manure  or  spmd  ^ 

over  the  straw-yard,  to  be  fermented  along  with  strair-  b. 

ung.     To  save  seed,  leave  some  of  the  plants  nude-  S 

luded  of  their  leaves  the  second  year,  airf  when  it  it  1 

ripe,  in  July  or  August,  treat  it  like  turaep^eed.  i| 

The  only  dinetses  ts  which  the  woad  is  liable  are  tbe  iJ 
mildew  and  rust.     When  young  it  is'oiW  attacked 
by  the  fly,  and  the  ground  obliged  to  be  resown,  and 
''  '    "nore  than  once  even  on  winter-plowed  grasslands. 


TAirXBB  OORir  SHSLLBS. 

Vaidtee  Com  Shelter  is  one  of  the  besL    It 

in  iron  hopper  aimply  and  firmly  secured  vilh  a 

double  spring  to  suit  all  sized  ears,  witb  a  btliDce 

wheel  inside.     Thers  are  two  sizes,  at  C)  *i>d  ^'^ 

The  smalt  size  will  shell  a  bushel  easily  in  firf 

inutes.     For  sale  at  the  AgricutUiTa]  Watehoose 

this  city. 

TKB    SOIBiraB    OF    FOBOB    AHD   HOTIOI. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  YoHt  Stsl«  Agri- 
cultural Society,  says  the  Scientific  AQtertcan,  a 
report  was  preaented  and  reftd  by  Hr.  Dbulubu^ 
(Vice  Prendent,)  on  esaaya,  experiments  and  woiks 
for  schools.  Mr.  DsLAruLD  renvked  that  the' 
science  of  Force  and  Motion  was  easential  and 
important  to  the  perfection  of  the  farmor's  woit— 
that  some  knowledge  of  practical  ntechanici  wu 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  toots  used 
in  cultivating  the  earth,  their  uses,  streucth,  and 
proper  construction  —  that  the  forces  of  fluiM  as  well 
as  aolida,  were  useful,  and  needed  his  study,  u  facili- 
tating operations  in  draining,  in  irrigation,  and  pn>- 
tecting  his  soil  from  injury  by  running  stresnts-- 
that  the  common  occupation  of  k>adin£  wagons  and 
ottter  fcrm  operations,  evidence  the  need  of  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  gravity.  With  these  impressions,  it 
was  uiged  that  a  premium  be  oflered  for  the  b^ 
essay  on  Mechanics,  on  the  science  of  Fprce  ano 
Motion,  to  be  divested  aa  far  aa  practicable  of  tech- 
nicalities, and  illustrating  the  importance  of  th« 
branch  of  science  in  prosecuting  successfully  the 
ordinarv  pursuits  of  agriculture. 

Wo  learn  that  the  Society  detenainod,  at  a  aubse- 
qnent  aieeting,  to  ofier  a  premium  as  recommended. 


g 
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Messrs.  Editob3  : — ^The  following  recipes  I  should 
be  pleased  to  see  published  in  the  Fanner ;  it  would 
be  the  means  of  having  them  preserved,  presuming 
that  jK>8t  of  yonr  subscribers  set  as  much  store  on  it 
as  I  Wand  preserve  the  Farmer  and  have  it  bound  at 
the  end  oi  every  two  years*  In  this  way  I  consider 
that  I  have  a  book  always  worth  the  subscription. 

To  emre  ffmrndt^  Cuts,  amd  Brmises  m  Hw§es — 

Take  1  oz.  blue  vitriol,  1  oz.  Spanish  flies,  1  pint  of 
soot :  pulverize  and  mix  with  i  lb.  of  hog's  lard.  I 
have  made  use  of  the  above  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  find  nothing  to  excel  it.  Horses  receiving  severe 
kicks,  or  having  sore  badks,  it  wUl  heal  in  less  tine 
than  anything  ^se  I  ever  tried. 

For  Spramsj  Wmi  Galls,  amd  JSmtses— Take  1 
gill  spirits  of  hartshorn,  1  gill  spirits  of  turpentiiie^ 
1  ^ill  landanora,  I  gill  sweet  oi^  I  oz*  camphor,  3  oas. 
spirits  of  wine,  I  oz.  Castile  soap ;  mix  all  together. 
The  embrocation  formed  of  the  ^ve  ingrecueots  I 
have  tried,  and  find  that  it  wiU  certain^  cemove  wind 
galls  and  swellings  occasioned  by  sprains.  It  will 
cure  blood  or  bog  spavin  if  attended  to  in  time.  I 
would  also  say  to  persons  afli^ted  with  rbeomatism, 
give  it  a  triaL 

Cmre  for  Rmghome — ^Take  10  grains  sublimate  of 
mercury,  4  oz.  spirits  of  wine^  2  drams  tincture  of 
musk,  12  oz.  rose  water ;  mix  together  and  rub  on 
the  disordered  place  with  a  brush,  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  This  1  have  never  riven  a  trial ;  it  is  said, 
however,  to  have  the  desired  eflfect. 

For  Spavuu — ^Take  1  ffill  spirits  of  turpentine^  1 
gill  aquafortis,  1*  gill  quidisilver ;  put  into  1  quart 
of  small  beer,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  days  before 
using.  •  The  manner  of  using  is  to  tie  a  rag  around 
the  end  of  a  stick,  saturatiBg  it  with  the  mixture, 
and  apply  it  to  the  part  aflected  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  If  it  cracks  the  dcio,  do  not  use  it  so  often.  A 
little  exercise  is  necessary. 

This  latter  preparation  I  have  known  to  e£^t  per- 
manent rures  in  several  inetaneea.  Care^  however, 
should  be  taken  in  its  preparation,  which  ought  to 
be  intrusted  to  a  druggisk  VourafJkc.,  Jas.  Patton. 
"PsUUmsville,  Pa.,  Feb'jf,  1950. 


ADDBBSS  BE70BB  TRB  JBFFBBSGV  Atl.   SOOZBTT. 


Wb  selected  several  extracts  last  month  from  the 
address  of  Mosbs  Eambs,  Esq.,  before  the  Jeffiirson 
County  AgricuHuiml  Soeie^,  but  they  were  all 
crowded  out,  save  one.  we  now  make  room  for 
farther  extracts.  Mr.  E.  is  President  of  the  Society, 
and  he  is  oue  of  those  who  not  only  talk%  but  acts. 
Our  subscnptieB  list  in  Jeflbnon  County  shows  this. 

Agriculture,  it  U  natural  to  remark,  ie  the  great  buineea 
of  our  country.  Whatever  other  branch  may  fiul  to  seeura 
atteatioa,  thia  muBtaotbe  aegleeted,  beeauae,  by  it,  we 
are  suaCoiaed,  fed,  and  clothed.  Whatever  changea  the 
products  of  the  soil  may  undergo  belbra  they  arrive  at  the 
period  of  consumption,  they  mnat,  nevertheicaa  be  sufficient 
ibr  the  demand  ef  the  eeuntry.  Here  it  will  be  true  for  years 
to  come  as  it  is  now,  that  the  boaineae  of  a^calture  will 
give  employment  to  five-sixdis  of  our  population.  As  it  is 
the  primary  source  of  individual  and  national  wealth  and  the 
motiier  of  nianu&ctures,  its  improvement  and  success  are 
intimately  connected  with  national  independence,  if  not  witli 
national  exsstenee.  It  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  people, 
State  and  government  the  eiereiae  of  a  moat  liberal  policy 
onitsbehaii: 

Any  thing  which  tends  to  enlighten  and  to  enlaxge  the 
mind  enlisted  in  agricufturel  pursuits,  develop  the  resources 
of  the  soil,  or  to  throw  light  upon  the  best  method  of  calti- 


vation,  may  constitute  a  subject  worthy  of  the  most  enliaht- 
eued  consideration.  Eapecially  is  this  true  in  a  country  Tike 
ours,  where  men  cultivate  with  their  hands  their  own  fee 
simple  acres,  and  from  these  derive,  not  only  their  subsis- 
tence, bat  also  their  spirit  of  indep«ndence  and  manly  free- 
dom. They  aro  at  once  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  its  calti- 
vators,  and  defenders  Its  toils,  which  would  be  burden- 
some and  unendurable  to  men  of  other  professions,  form  but 
subjects  of  pastime  with  them,  and  without  which  their 
habits  and  morals  would  be  enoangered.  Then,  whatever 
other  subjects  of  real  or  seeming  interest  may  be  undervalued 
or  overlooked,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  should  hold  its 
rightful  flupremacy  amon^  all  the  works  of  a  manV  hands. 
With  tl|^  civilization  thrives ;  without  it,. man  is  a  savage. 
If  therenves  a  man  who  may  eat  his  bread  with  a  conscience 
M  peace,  it  is  unquestionably  he  who  has  brought  that  bread 
sutof  the  earth  by  his  own  honest  mdustry.  It  is  reason- 
ably ao. 

This  employment  excitea  none  of  those  hurtful  passions 
whidi  so  cMftea  prove  fhtol  to  domestic  peace  and  destructive 
to  the  eajoyiMiitof  the  common  blessings  of  lile.  But,  on 
the  contrary^  presents  fewer  temptations  to  vicious  indul- 

{^ence  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  promotive  of  health  and 
ength  of  days. 

But  to  attain  o  healthfijl  prosperity,  which  should  be  the 
endeavor  of  every  fivmer,  there  are  certain  considerations 
indispensable  to  be  observed.  The  first  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  successful  hnabondry  is  the  almost  nniversal  attempt  at 
doin^  too  muck.  Good  fivming  and  what  is  ^nenlly  de- 
nominated a  large  ftradng  business,  are  pracucally  incom- 
patible the  one  with  the  other.  He  who  attempts  to  do  too 
much  in  his  profession,  trade,  or  husbandry,  will  expose 
himself  to  the  liability  of  doinr  nothing  well.  This  is  proved 
by  all  observation  to  be  emphatically  true  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  shows  clearly  that  the  true  policy  is  to  cul- 
itvate  BO  more  than  con  be  done  in  the  best  manner.  Above 
all,  if  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  best,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  profitable  crop,  the  farmer  cannot  give  too  much 
heed  to  the  approved  methods  of  enriching  the  soil.  Tho 
various  monnres  constitute  the  great  safety-fund  of  the 
fermer.  On  these,  with  the  ordinary  blessing  of  Heaven, 
he  can  safely  lely  fer  ample  returns  for  all  the  labor  and 
money  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business.  There 
ts^  perhaps,  not  a  subject  pertaining  to  agriculture  of  more 
vitu  importance  to  the  ferming,  community.  Without 
manures,  in  some  form,  applied  to  the  soil  at  suitable  in- 
tervals, the  fermer  cannot,  by  ony  possibility,  succeed  in 
his  avocation. 

The  lawyer,  the  accountant,  the  tradesman,  all  set  their 
derlcs  and  pupils  to  put  in  practice,  as  fiwt  as  they  are  able, 
the  priaciplea  they  nave  acquired.  But,  still,  the  idea  pre- 
vaili,  that  the  fiurmcr'may  educate  his  son  in  any  other 
branches  than  those  connected  with  his  business,  and  after- 
wards make  of  him  a  finished  fiirmer ;  with  a  constitution  un- 
dermined .  with  feoHsh  prejudies  imbibed- against  manual 
labor,  and  too  strongly  tinctured  with  the  general  notions  of 
what  eoBstitutes  a  gentleman,  he  is  expected  to  enter  upon 
the  ''rough  and  tumble"  of  a  former's  life.  As  things  now 
ara,  we  are  destined  to  have  fiumera  comparatively  uneduca- 
ted in  their  businesss,  or  gentlemm  fiirmers,  whose  delicate 
nerves  an  shocked  at  the  sight  of  manual  labor.  Now,  I 
hold  that  eoch  of  these  dosses  is  iU  adapted  to  its  business ; 
the  first,  by  knowing  too  little ;  the  secoond,  by  knowing 
too  much  of  that  which  is  of  doubtful  utility  to  onv  one. 
This  class  has  been  furnished  by  wealthy  parenU  and  guar> 
dinns  with  the  means  of  obtaining  an  education  without  ef- 
fort or  labor  on  their  own  port ;  and  to  break  over  the  habits 
of  an  earljr  education,  and  espedally  where  taste  is  averse 
to  the  business  about  which  it  is  engoged,  is  too  generally 
out  of  the  question.  But,  in  lefereuce  to  the  first  class,  its 
education  amounts  to  the  simple  bigotry  of  if^norance.  It 
requires  but  little  aoquainiance  with  the  farmme  communi- 
ties of  our  country  to  eontince  one  that  this  kina  of  training 
bids  successful  defiance  to  all  improvement  in  agriculture. 
But  ahall  die  children's  teeth  be  set  on  edge  because  the  pa- 
rents have  eaten  sour  grapesT  Certainly  not ;  there  may  be 
schools  which  shall  inculcate  right  notions  of  formtng.  and 
whidi  shall  contribute;  in  no  trifling  degree,  to  raise  the 
character  of  this  occupation  to  the  rank  which  it  should 
properly  maintain  :  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  and  to 
say  that  such  a  school  can  be  establiahed  and  prosperously 
maintained  in  Jefferson  County.  This  Courtty  ma^  claim 
to  rank  among  the  first,  if  not  tke  first,  in  the  Slate  in  agri- 
cultu  rol  improvements." 
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TBB    SWBBT    POTATOl 


How  can  the  Sweet  Potato  be  kept  for  saed  tiirough 

ir  winter  till  time  to  plant?  anil  what  is  tbe  boat 

B  of  culture  7     C.  B.  Jbwbll.— Grotoa,  JV.  Y. 

Althoiigl)  the  Bweet  potato  raa^  never  become  a 

general  or  profitable  crop  for  the  fanner  to  raise  for 

market  in  ttii*  latitude,  yet  we  believe  nearly  every 

farmer  may  rHiu  enouet^  with  little  trouble,  to  supply 

■  ■        -  li  this  ii  '  -         ■      ■■ 


J  with  t 


iusury  ;  and  tJ 


neighborhoo)  of  cities  and  large  villages  migk^ 
it  a  profitable  crop.     Residents  of  villages  ^o  take 
a  pride  in  cuUIvating  their  own  gardens  and  supply" 
their  tables  with  the  fryits  of  their  -        ■    '     - 


ai^  skill,  would  need 
potatoes  a  trial,  than 


.nduEtiy 

give  the 

have  seen  them, 


rivaling  the  famed  Caroltnaa,  served  np  on  the  table 
of  a  friend,— the  product  of  tiia  own  liWe  garden. 


BWBST  POTATO.  (CoTWotmiln*  batatut.) 
Great  diOiculty  ia  ezperieneed  in  preserving  the 
sweet  potato  through  the  winter.  The  general 
direction  given  is,  to  preserve  the<  roots  from  the 
extremes  of  beat  and  cold,  with  an  exclusion  of  air 
and  light ;  bot  we4Lave  tried  in  various  ways  to  keep 
them,  without  auccesa.  We  have  tried  uiem  on  a 
shelf  in  the  cellar  —  in  a  box  of  earth  —  in  baked 
sand  1  —  but  in  every  csae  have  failed  to  preserve 
them.  A  friend  in  Brighton,  in  this  county,  treats 
them  in  the  following  manner,  with  success.  In  the 
fait  he  plants  them  in  a  boit  of  earth  and  places  them 
with  his  house  plants.  In  a  little  while  the  shoots 
will  show  themselves,  and  when  grown  enough  they 
are  carefully  removed  by  slipping  them  off  without 
displacing  the  potato,  and  planted.  They  soon  take 
root  and  form  r.ew  plants.  As  eoon  as  uie  weather 
is  sufficiently  warm,  (say  about  the  first  of  June,) 
these  plants  are  placed  in  the  open  ground,  according 
to  the  directions  given  in  the  January  number. 

Where  seed  can  be  obtained  in  the  spring,  the 
better  way  is  to  take  large  potatoes  and  divide  them, 
as  the  common  potato,  and  plant  in  a  hot  bed.  There 
should  be  about  four  inches  of  mold  over  the  manure. 
Place  the  potatoes  on  this,  and  cover  with  about 
three  inches  of  light  earth.  As  the  sprouta  appear, 
draw  them,  as  practiced  by  our  Brighton  friend,  and 
plant  In  your  field  or  garden.  If  they  have  the  ben- 
efit of  a  cloudy  day  or  a  shower  obotit  this  time,  all 
the  betier.    When  treated  in  thia  way,  a  bashel  of 


seed  wilt  sDpply  planta  tor  an  acre.  For  tlw  accom- 
panying engraTing  we  are  indefated  to  Allen's  Amer- 
ican Agriculture. 

FILTBBUrO    0I8TBBH.  * 

It  has  been  said  that  some  rami  dig  theU'  own  gravaa 
with  their  teeth.  It  is  certainly  true  that  muiy 
diseases  that  afflict  our  race  are  caused  by  improper 
eating  and  drinking  —  improper  as  to  Ojaality,  quan- 
tity, and  manner.  And  though  it  is  t^e  tbut  water 
is  the  least  injurious  of  all  liquids  taken  into  the 
stomach,  and  ls-«he  drink  appointed  by  the  Creator 
for  every  living  thing ;  yet,  we  h«ve  no  doaht  ikil 
disease  and  de^  is  onen  caused  by  the  use  of  impure 
water.  It  entera  into  every  thing  we  eat.  Our 
bread  as  well  as  our  tea  and  cofibe  are  afiected  by  iL 
This  impurity  may  be  so  slight  and  the  injury  so 
little  as  to  be  imperceptible  for  a  time  ;  but  it  ig  the 
continual  dropping  that  wears  the  stone,  and  the 
eontiiuted  use  of  jnipure  water  must  produce  perma- 
nent injury  toibe  human  system.  The  youog  ind 
tender  tree  may  be  driven  to  the  groond  by  a  sodden 
blast ;  but  the  genial  influences  of  light,  numih, 
and  air,  Becott£ng  ita  natural  di^osition,  it  will 
again  recover  its  erect  position.  Let  the  ssmetiM 
be  planted  where  it  is  subject  to  the  prevailing  mi 
almost  eoTutant  western  winds,  and  it  will  be  irarped 
by  it — trunk,  t^raeches,  and  foliage  driven  to  the  east. 
Various  filterers  have  been  invented  for  purifying 
water  by  filtering.  Host  of  these  have  been  too 
troublesome  in  their  operation  to  t>e  favorably  received 
by  farmers.  It  may  be  well  enough  for  a  man  of 
leisure,  whose  main  business  is  to  do  the  "  dufru," 
to  be  filtering  water  by  the  pailful  ;  but  theTanner 
duties  demanding  his  tirne  and  attentioB. 


The  best  pli 
with,    is    the 
one    exhibited 


acquainud 


of  charcoal,  gravel,  be,;  the  black  dots  are 
passages  for  the  water  from  one  part  of  the  cistern 
to  the  other.  The  engraving,  with  the  following 
description,  is  from  Allen's  American  Farm  Book  : 
"They  may  be  formed  in  varions  ways,  ""dcf 
different  materials  —  atone,  brick,  or  even  ""*■  j 
though  the  two  former  are  preferable.  They  shouW 
be  permanently  divided  into  two  apartmeula,  ops  to 
receive  the  water,  and  another  for  a  reservoir  to 
contain  such  as  is  ready  for  use.  Alternate  'T*™ 
of  gravel,  sand,  and  charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first,  and  sand  and  gravel  in  the  ImX,  are  sufficient; 
the  water  being  allowed  to  pass  through  the  seveial 
layers  mentioned,  will  be  rendered  perfectly  free  fnm 
all  impurities.  Occasional  cleaning  may  bo  "6"^ 
sary,  and  the  eabstitution  of  new  uteriiig  matemla 
will  at  all  times  keep  them  sweet. 
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Inrtiniltttral  lejiartefiit 


ail  good  gaixlmi  toU*  with  dry  mib-coila.    We  huve 
exeeptjoii. 


able  skill  uid  eiperience  to  render  ruccmb  uniform 

and  complete  ;  bat  tb*  treatment  which  out  hardy 

DStJTe  Bort«  require,  is  ao  truly  simple  that  every  man 

mav,  with  a  knowledge  6(  a  few  leading  principles 

id  mechanical  openUlons,   manage  them  with  aa 

much  succeM  as  he  does  a  hill  of  com  Or  potatooB. 

Jet.  '^he  grape  vine  should  not  only  bo  planted  in 

warm,  dry,  and  rich  *oil,  but  it  should  have  euch 

an  expoeurelo  the  Boudior  Bontheaat,  and  ita  branchea 

be  BO  tnioed  and  spread  out,  that  evctv  part  may 

X  fully  the  adranlages  of  light  and  beat  —  boUi 
leiuable  to  thfr  Baturatbn  of  the  fruit  and  the 
wood^  Sof^  watery,  unripe  and  unfmidDctiTe  ihoota, 
and  Bonr,  unripe  fnit,  are  invariably  the  results  of 
a  dark,  northerly  aspect,  and  allowing  the  bnocbe* 
to  ramble  In  thuketo  In  Aeir  natnral  mj. 


At  the  rcqacBt  of  several  correspondents  we  take  this 
occasion  to  present  a  few  brief  hints  on  the  pruning 
and  training  of  Hardy  Grapes,  and  particularly  on 
garden  walls  and  treUisee.  On  this  subject  there  in 
a  very  general  lach  of  information  ;  and  this,  added 
to  a  verv  prevalent  negligence,  haa  heretofore  greatly 
diminished  both  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  the 
judicious  culture  of  this  fruit  is  sure  to  yield.  There 
u  scarcely  a  garden  of  any  pretension  in  this  city, 
and  very  few  in  the  surrounding  country,  but  includes 
among  their  fruit  trees  at  leatt  ottf  ^pe  vinT;  but 
the  training  and  pruning  are  so  imperfect  or  so 
entirely  neglected,  that  they  an  in  most  cases  h*th 
unsightly  and  unproductiTe.  In  many  instances  very 
tasteful  arbors  and  trellises  are  eivcted ;  but  the 
unskillful  and  careless  manner  in  which  tke  vines  an 
carried  or  allowed  to  ran  over  over  them,  destroyi 
their  eflbct. 


Nearly  all  the  complaints  Uiat  reach  as  of  the 
vinee  not  bearing,  of  fruit  being  small  or  not  ripen- 
ing well,  tm  attributable  to  this  bad  pruning  and 
trainine  mora  than  to  defects  in  the  soil :  for  our 
native  hardy  grapes,  such  as  the  Isabella,  Sourish  in 


Fis.  2. 

3d.  Dunn 
of  the  vine 

the  fruit  and  the  necessary  shoots  for  training  and 
bearing  the  following  year.  This  point  is  secured 
bv  rubhing  or  pinching  off,  early  in  the  season,  (May) 
all  BuperBuoua  or  misplaced  shoots.  It  fVequentlv 
happens,  in  vines  left  to  themselves  or  badly  treated 
that  these  superfluous  and  misplaced  shoots,  which 
are  or  ought  to  be  cat  off  at  tAe  next  pruning,  destroy 
tlie  regularity  of  growth  in  the  vine  oy  attracting  an 
undue  amount  of  the  sap  to  tbem  and  stinting  the 
allowsnce  in  contiguous  parts.  Thw  vworous  shoots 
starting  from  tho  base  of  the  stem  aoqtiiti  an  immense 
developement  at  the  c^tpenee  of  all  the  upper  end 
bearing  portions.  Connected  with  this  is  tne  short- 
ening of  the  bearing  shoots,  Xin  August  or  Septem- 
ber,) by  nipping  off  the  extremeties  at  two  or  three 
eyes  beyoiul  the  fruii.  This  checks  the  Sow  of  the 
sap  towards  the  points,  and  turns  it  to  the  use  of  the 
fruit  and  the  shoots  necessary  for  the  extension  of 
the  vine.  These  simple  attentions  constitute  the 
snbstanca  of  what  is  called  "  3ummrr  Prtming," 
and  though  generally  overlooked,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  without  them  we  cannot  hope  for 
large,  well  ripened  bunches  of  fruit,  nor  vigorous 
mature  shoots  for  the  next  season.  Some  people 
have  advised  the  removal  of  tho  leaves  around  the 
buncbes  of  fruit,  towards  autumn,  to  hasten  Uieir 
ripening  ;  but  this  is  a  fatal  error.  Last  scasoS  we 
saw  the  e&cts  of  this  on  a  vine  trained  on  an  arbor 
in  the  outskirts  of  this  city.  A  great  portion  of 
the  leaves  had  been  carefully  cut  off  v'lih  scissors 
by  the  ladv  proprietor,  who  followed  some  empirical 
advice,  and  she  had  the  misfortune  to  soe  ber  fruit  all 
shrivelled  up  instead  of  ripened.  This  was  a  natural 
resulL 

3d.  'The  grape  vine  prodoces  its  fruits  or  shoots 
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of  the  current  year  from  the  last  year's  flrrowth. 
That  is,  the  buds  on  last  year's  shoots  wul  next 
spring  produce  the  shoots  that  will  bear  the  fruit. 
Shoots  from  the  older  parts  of  the  tree  do  not  bear 
fruit,  and  the  same  shoots  bear  only  once.  Fig.  3 
sliows  a  portion  of  last  year's  wood  with  a  fruit 
branch  produced  from  one  of  its  buds.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  this  well>  as  it  renders  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supply  of  vigorous  young  shoots  quite 
obviotis.  We  frequently  see  the  lower  parts  of  the 
main  branches,  or  frame-work  of  grape  vines,  trained 
on  houses  or  trellises,  all  destitute  of  youiig  wood, 
like  the  lower  parts  of  neglected  peach  trees.  This 
was  caused  by  either  bad  or  no  pruning^  The  growth 
went  on  mainly  at  the  points,  and  Uie  lower  parts 
were  starved  out  and  the  best  portions  of  the  vine 
rendered  fruitless. 

Having  touched  upon  these  gen^ul  points,  we  may 
take  up.tmining  and  pruning  more  minutely.  First, 
in  regaid  to  trellises.  Many  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  training  vines  on  the  walls  of  houses ;  but  the 
practice  is  had,  both  for  the  house  and  the  vine.  It 
is  much  better  to  make  a  trellis  that  will  stand  a 
foot  or  two  from  the  wall  and  be  attached  to  it  by 
brackets.     Annexed  is  the  figure  of  one,  the  principal 
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bars  or  fnme  wofft  of  which  are  boards  three  inches 
wide  and  one  and  a  half  inches  thick  nailed  together 
at  the  anffles.  This  trellis  is  intended  for  "one  vine, 
and  ,mav  be  of  the  ^height  of  the  wall  or  house  it  is 
intended  to  cover.  The  vertical  bars  are  eight  in 
number,  to  each  of  which  one  of  *the  permanent  canes 
or  branches  of  the  vine  is  to  be  fastened.  These  are  3 
feet  apart,  and  between  them,  in  the  center,  are  rods 
of  No.  12  wire,  to  which  the  lateral  fruit  buds  may 
be  attached  with  strings,  o^  will  attach  themselves 
by  the  tendrills.  The  first,  or  lowest,  cross  bar  may 
be  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  as  most  conve- 
nient. Rods  of  wire  may  also  be  carried  at  equal 
distances  between  the  cross  bars,  to  facilitate  the 
fastening  of  the  lateral  shoots. 

The  training  of  a  vine  on  such  a  trellis  as  tiiis  is 
a  very  simple  matter,  and  produces  to  the  flight  a 
most  pleasing  effect;  indeed,  it  would  be  a  highly 
ornamental  screen  for  any  place  where  a  screen 
miffht  be  wanted,  without  interfering  with  either 
walls  or  windows.  For  garden  arbors  the  same  mode 
of  training  is  equally  suitable. 

This  form,  as  will  be  seen  by  figure  1,  copied  from 
^'Allen's  Treatise  on  the  Vine,*'  is  that  of  two  hori- 


zontal branches,  one  trained  to  the  rieht  and  the  othe' 
to  the  left,  on  the  lower  bar  of  Uietrems.  From  these)   <| 
eight  permanent  canes  or  branches  are  trained  on  the    ^1 
vertical  posts.    These  are  to  be  furnished  all  up  the    ( . 
sides,  at  proper  distances,  with  lateral  spurs  to  pro-    >i 
duce  the  bearing  shoots.     To  produce  and  manage  a    i 
vine  in  this  way,  requires  some  such  operations  as   j] 
the  foUowing :  —  Let  us  take  a  young  vine  as  it  is .  ^ 
usnally  sent  out  from  the  nursery— one,  twO)  or  three    r 
years  old.    This  will  either  be  a  single  shoot  one   ^ 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  length,  o^there  may  be    | 
several  branches  one  to  two  feet  loiig,  as  the  vigor    : 
of  the  plant  may  be.    If  one  year  ol^ — a  single 
shoot — the  plant  should  be  cut  back,  when  planted 
to  within  two  eyes  of  the  base ;  and  if  older,  with 
some  branches,  all  the  weaker  ones  of  them  will  be 
cut  clean  ofilj  and  the  strongest  one  cut  back  to  the 
last  two  eyes  of  the  young  wood.    These  vines,  then, 
are  all  in  the  same  situation,  and  are  planted  at  the 
center  of  the  trellis.    When  they  commence  grow- 
ing, all  the  shoots  but  one,  and  that  the  strongest, 
arc  rubbed  o£^  and  this  single  shoot  is  trained  and 
allowed  to  grow  uninterruptMly  till  September,  when 
the  top  may  be  nipped  off  to  cause  the  wood  to 
mature  and  strengthen.    Next  February  this  shoot 
IS  cut  back  to  wHhin  three  eyes  of  its  starting  point 
These  eyes  will  form  shoots.     The  weakest  one  must 
be  removed  in  May,  and  the  two  strongest  carefully 
tied  up  and  encouraged  till  Septeiinber,  when  they 
will  be  topped  as  before.    By  this  time  these  shoots 
will  be  vigoroas  and  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
if  the  vine  be  healthy  and  in  a  good  soil.    (Close  to 
where  we  write,  a  vine  of  IsabelTa  last  season,  second 
after  planting,  made  a  strong  shoot  fifteen  feet  k>nf  •) 
Up  to  this  time  no  fruit  should  be  allowed.    With 
these  two  shoots  we  conunence  the  frame-work  of 
the  vine.    At  the  February  pruning,  these  shoots 
are  cut  back  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  their 
base,  and  are  then  tied  down,  one  to  the  right  and 
one  to  the  left,  on  the  first  horizontal  bar  of  the 
trellis.    Each  of  these  will  produce  two  shoots,  one 
to  be  trained  up  to  the  first  central  post  of  its  division 
of  the  trellis,  and  the  other  to  continue  theextensi(Hi 
of  the  vine  in  a  liorizontal  direction.   ^All  the  other 
eyes  or  buds  are  cut  out  at  the  time  V  fastening 
down  the  branch|»6.    During  the  season,  the  requisite 
care  will  be  to  keep  down  all  other  shoots  and  to 
prevent  too  great  a  growth  of  latml  shoots  on  the 
young  wood.     Shoots  that  are  growing  in  a  faorison- 
tal  direction  are  more  disposed  to  produce  lateral 
shoots  than  those  that  have  a  vertical  or  natural 
direction.    The  February  following,  these  vertical 
shoots  and  liie  horizonlal  ones  are  cut  back  in  pro- 
portion to  their  vigor,  sav  within  four  to  six  eyes  of 
the  old  wood.    Each  will  produce  a  number  of  fruit    | 
shoots,  and  two  more  vertical  shoots  may  be  raised   < 
to  the  trellis  from  the  horizontal  ones,  by  the  same    (I 
process  as  the  first  year.    Care  must  b«  taken  to 
carry  tlie  leading  shoots,  for  the  extension  of  the  vin^   < 
upward  and  outward,  by  the  same  system,  until  the    <J 
trellis  is  covered.    The  vine  must  not  be  overtasked 
with  the  production  of  either  too  much  wood  or  too 
much  ffuit    The  success  of  the  training  depends    J 
upon  keeping  up  a  vigorous  and  uniform  vegetation    ii 
in  all  its  parts.     This  is  done  by  following  the  sug-   ^' 
gestions  in  the  first  part  of  these  remarks. 

To  continue  farther  the  treatment  of  the  vine  in  its 
annual  course,  would  be  merely  repeating  what  we 
have  already  said.  Some  people  may  think  that 
there  is  too  much  system  about  this,  and  too  much 
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labor  ioTolved  for  them  to  adopt  iU  To  such  we 
would  say,  that  Byjstem  in  thisy  as  in  aU  things,  is 
necessary.  To  train  a  vine  over  an  arbor  or  trellis 
properly,  nothing  short  of  labor  will  do ;  and  we 
know  of  no  system  requiring  less  labor  than  that  we 
have  in  part  described. 

Those  who  wish  their  vines  to  grow 
without  training,  should  plant  them  near 
the  root  of  some  old  tree  or  in  the  comer 
of  a  rail  fence  —  they  have  no  business 
witlftwalls  or  trellises.  A  modification  of 
this  method  may  be  adopted ;  but  in  any 
case  it  roust  be  remembered  that  leading 
shoots  must  be  trained  at  proper  distances 
for  the  frame-work,  and  these  must  be.  fur- 
nished with  the  material  for  bearing ;  and 
the  training  at  random  is  neither  satisfac- 
tory or  safe. 

In  pruning  the  vine,  and  indeed  all  treesy 

the  knife  should  be  as  sharp  as  a  rascor,  to 

make  a  clean  cut  without  the  application 

ci^  great  dragging  force,  and  owing  to  the 

sfftness  of  its  wood  and  large  pith,  nearly 

half  an  inch  should  be  left  between  the  cut 

and  the  bud  cut  to^  (see  jQgure  4 ;)  and  in 

Piu.  4.   the  case  of  horizontal   shoots,   the   cut 

should    s'ope  downwards.    These  precautions  are 

necessary  to  guard  the  bud  from  injury. 


^^^^^f^^^^^^^^' 
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The  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  held  at  Syracuse 
September  )4,  1849,  have  been  published  in  a  neat 
pamphlet  of  some  sixty  pages,  containing  the  dis- 
cussions on  fruits,  with  reports  from  J.  A.  Kflmn- 
COT  of  Illinois ;  Dr.  Hbrman  WBzn>BLi.  of  Albany; 
J.  W.  Knbvkls,  Esq.,  •)f  Pishkill,  N.  Y.;  Jwo.  W. 
Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.;  W.  R.  Coppock, 
Esq.,  of  Buffalo  ;  F.  R.  Elliott,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland ; 
F.  K.  PH<Etiix,  Esq.,  of  Wisconsin ;  J.  C.  Holmbs^ 
Esq.,  of  Detroit;  and  C.  H.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  of 
Vermont. 

Dr.  KBirNicoys  report  occupiei  about  one-fourth 
of  the  pamphlet,  and  contains  a  great  amount  of 
local  information  regarding  soil,  (;nmate,  nurseries, 
orchards,  Slc.  This,  and  the  very  agi^eeable  style  of 
the  Doctor,  makes  it  not  only  the  most  valuable^  but 
the  most  readable  paper  of  tiie  whole.  Some  of  his 
statistics  of  nurseries  in  Illinois  are  certainly  surpri- 
sing, and,  as  he  says,  afibrd  the  best  eyidenoe  of  what 
the  people  of  this  region  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
planting  orchards.  On  this  point  the  following 
extracts  will  be  interesting.  He  says  that  ^within 
a  space  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  north,  west,  and 
south  of  The  Grove,  (his  residence,)  there  are  not 
less  than  50  nursery  establishments,  twelve  of  which 
are  in  this  county  and  most  of  the  others  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  me."  •  •  *<  In  Kane  Co.,  six 
nurseries  are  already  established,  setting  annually 
100,000  grafts  or  more."  Mr.  Hakknbss  of  Peoria, 
writes  him  —  "We  have  sUrted  31,000  grafts,  80,- 
000  seedlings  for  budding,  40,000  stocks  for  grafting, 
200,000  Virginia  thorn  plants,  350,000  wild  orange 
plants,  Slc."  A  Mr.  Slatbr  of  St.  Albans,  propa 
^atcs  all  his  fruit  trees,  except  peaches  and  nectar- 
mes,  by  layering^  and  sells  at  6}  cents  a  piece  "  all 
round."    1*0  these  statistics  the  Doctor  adds — 

"  It  ttrikei  me  that  we  are,  at  least  about  here,  aa  they 
ny  aoutli,  '  running  the  thine  into  the  nound  :'  and  yet, 
thtt  one  act  tpeaka  volumei  lor  the  good  taate  and  intelli- 


gence of  our  inhabitants,  and  the  adaptation  of  our  b(h1  and 
climate  to  the  cultivation  of  froita.  Nunerymon  are,  I 
believe,  olwaya  intelligent  men,  and  ahoulif  be  alurewd 
obaenrera,  thoueh  I  fear  we  are  not  all  fiood  '  buainesa  men.' 
Our  '  bumpa'  or  benevolence  grow  wiw  our  treea,  and  we 


enjoy  the  profita.  But  the  practice  of  our  benificent  profes- 
sion humanisea  ua,  and  simplifies  and  refines  our  tastes,  and 
makes  ua  better  and  happier,  if  not  richer  and  wiser  men. 
Whv  then  ahould  we  not  be  satisfied  with  our  share  of  the 
good  we  create  7" 

Inhere  are  many  points  in  this  report  to  which  we 
may  refer  hereafter,  when  treating  of  Uie  subjects  to 
which  they  relate. 

^  *  •  • 

NBW     FRUITS. 

Kirtland  Pear. — We  find  a  colored  drawing  and 
description  of  this  new  pear,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirt- 
i«ANo  of  Cleveland.  It  was  raised  from  seed  of  the 
Seckel,  and  b  stated  to  be  of  medium  size,  color 
varying  from  a  dull  green  to  a  rich  crimson  russet. 
''In  point  of  hardiness  and  ]»oductiveness  it  far 
excels  the  Seckel,  and  in  flavor  is  esteemed  bv  many 
as  superior."  This  is  a  high  character,  ana  Prof. 
KiRTLAifD  is  good  authority. 

Kingsley  Apple,  —  Dr.  WsimBLii,  in  fali  repofft^ 

fives  an  account  of  a  seedling  apple  origina^  near 
ittsford,  in  this  county,  and  brought  to  notice  by 
Dr.  MosBS  LoNe  of  this  city.  It  is  called  ''Kings- 
ley,"  having  originated  on  the  farm  of  a  gentleman 
by  that  name.  The  tree  is  stated  to  be  hardy  and  a 
profuse  bearer.  In  1848,  Ihe  original  tree,  growing 
in  a  pasture  lot,  produced  thir^  bushels  pf  fruit. 
The  specimens  from  which  his  re|K>rt  was^  made 
"  were  eaten  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  ^ne  as  fresh 
and  free  from  defect  as  when  taken  fro— jjfc  tree." 

Shannon  Cherry. — Mr.  Elliot eivesaoescription 
of  a  valuable  Morello  cherry  originated  with  T^f. 
Kirtland  twenty  years  since>  bi|t  W/tf  before 
described.  It  is  described  as  iarger^^Bbe  May 
Duke^  of  a  dark  purplish  red  color,  i^lHIg  12th  to 
l6th  of  July.  We  have  several  excellent  cherries 
of  the  Morello  class,  ripening  long  after  this. 


DBGAT  OF  FRUrr  AT  THB  TIME  OF  MATUBITT. 

Mr.  Elliott,  after  speaking  of  otyeral  causes,  savs 
that  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  induced  by  tne 
same  causes  that  produce  leaf-blight  in  the  pear  and 
plum,  viz  :  "  a  want  of  some  oaterial  in  tne  soil." 
Mr.  Elliott  is  so  taken  with  "special  manures,"  that 
his  imagination  begins  to  run  wild  on  the  subject. 
It  is  very  far  from  &ing  a  " fixed  fact"  that  the  leaf 
blieht  is  owing  to  defects  of  the  soil.  We  find  it  a 
wide  spread  malady,  appearing  in  various  soils,  and 
it  is  said,  in  some  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  We  know  of  no  experiments  that  have 
established  anyUiinf  of  the  sort.  It  is  a  matter  that 
yet  requires  careful  investigation.  But  if  it  were 
established,  how  can  we  suppose  that  the  same  cause 
could  affect  Uie  ripening  fruit  of  the  cherry.  A  pear 
tree  leaf  and  a  ripe  cherry  are  of  very  difierent 
materials. 

A  great  deal  of  successful  culture  depends  on 
giving  to  particular  species  of  trees  their  appropriate 
soil  and  manure  as  far  as  sound  experience  teaches 
us  ;  but  cultivators  must  guard  against  falling  into 
the  same  error  on  the  "apccta/"  manure  subject  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  community  have  suflered  them- 
selves to  be  led  into,  bv  "  special"  or  patent  medicine 
compounders  and  venders. 
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TEE    MAaNOLIAS. 

P.  Barkt,  E«q. :  —  Dear  fifir — I  am  highly  plessed  with  the 
article  on  Magnolias,  in  the  Janoarsr  number  of  your  paper. 
I  bad  for  some  time  intended  to  write  to  yon  for  informa- 
tion res  peeling  the  propagation  and  culture  of  that  interest- 
ing  fomily  of  trees.  The  Magrnolia  acuminata  is  indigenous 
in  this  town,  and  when  growing  in  open  ground  it  forms  a 
beautiful  tree,  not  surpassed  by  any  of  our  native  forest  trees. 
I  have  frequently  transplanted  them  from  the  woods,  but 
have  never  succeeded  in  making  one  live.  They  appeared 
to  flourish  for  a^mc,  but  eventually,  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
bestowed  upoir  them,  they  invariably  dwindled  and  died, 
and  without  my  being  able  to  discover  the  reason  why.  Mr. 
David  Thomas  of  Aurora,  staled  in  the  Genesee  Farmer 
several  years  ago,  ilmt  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  cultiva- 
ting the  Glanca  and  Tripetcla,  and  that  the  plants  when 
young  required  protection  in  this  latitude  ;  and  at  a  still  later 
period  he  has  said,  that  on  a  bed  of  sand  brought  more  than 
twenty  miles,  he  had  Magnolia  Glanca  growing  in  great 
luxuriance  ;  nil  attcmpu  to  cultivate  them  in  common  garden 
soil  had  foiled.  Now  I  wish  to  be  informed  tlirou^h  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  how  to  succeed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Mngnolias.  What  soil  and  situation  do  they  require  7 
Where  can  seeds  of  the  different  kinds  be  obtained  that  can 
be  depended  upon  1  And  how  must  I  manage  with  the  seed 
to  insure  success  T  I  want  all  the  information  in  full,  neces- 
sary to  succeed  with  these  invaluable  trees  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  yoor  Taxodium  Sempervireus  is 
the  same  kind  wUi  that  mentioned  by  De  Candalle  as 

E -owing  near  Chapuhepec  in  Mexico,  (Cypresus  disti^ha, 
inn.,)  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  circumference, 
and  supposed  to  be  several  thousand  years  of  age.  (See 
Scars'  Wonders  of  the  World,  page  324,  Art.  Chestnut  Tree 
of  Mount  iEtoa.) 

Please  answer  in  the  March  number  of  your  paper.  I 
would  like  to  know  as  early  in  the  season  as  a  correct  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  how  the  new  evenrreens  stand  the 
winter.  Yours.  &c,  J.  Elungwood.  -i-  QcantvxiU,  Wyo. 
Co.,  N,  K,  f^V,  1850. 

THBlran||faentltion  of  the  Magnolias  from  their 
native  siU^Hk  in  the  woods,  is  exceedingly  difficult 
and  very  iHom  attended  with  success ;  and  even 
from  nurseries  they  are  more  uncertain  than  most 
other  tri^^The  chief  reason  is,  that  new  roots  are 
emitted  SH^ovvly,  and  only  when  the  trees  have 
not  suflemHj^sure  and  are  planted  in  a  favorable 
situation.  .Trees  taken  from  the  woods  have  usually 
tap  roo^s  only^  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce 
in  them  the  emission  of  fibres.  It  is  the  same,  as 
you  are  no  doubt  aware,  with  the  Tulip  tree,  wbicb 
is  closely  altied  to  the  Magnolia. 

The  usual  metfiod  employed  by  nurseiymen  to 
raise  seedling  Magnolias,  is  to  plant  the  seeds  as 
soon  as  ripe,  in  shall9w  boxes,  say  six  to  eight  inches 
deep,  filled  with  about  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mold.  The  seeds  may  be  covered  about  one 
inch  deep.  The  hozes  can  be  wintered  in  a  cellar 
free  from  vermin.  Another  way  is,  to  put  the  seed 
away  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  boxes  of  sand,  and  let 
it  remain  there  tiU  spring,  (in  a  cellar.^  Then  pre- 
pare a  spot  of  ground  with  compost  sucn  as  we  have 
mentioned,  and  sow  the  seeds  and  cover  with  a  com- 
mon hot-bed  frame.  This  affords  means  of  protect- 
inpr  the  seedlings  from  the  sun  and  wind,  which  often 
kill  them  in  the  open  ground  just  when  vegetating. 
Water  can  iilso  be  given,  when  necessary,  in  this 
way.  The  fierce  mid-day  sun  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  fall  upon  them*  The  first  winter  the  young 
plants  may  he  protected  with  leaves,  and  in  the  spring 
following  transplanted  into  nursery  rows.  They 
should  have  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  soil.  We  find  no 
difficulty  in  growing  all  the  Magnolias  here  in  com- 
mon garden  soil,  when  the  plants  are  raised  in  this 
way  from  seed. 

The  T<ixodium  dMckvmf  or  Cypressus  of  Liifif., 


alluded  to»  is  a  deciduous  tree.  The  Taxodivm 
sempervireus  is  evergreen,  as  its  specific  name  indi- 
cates,—  quite  recenUy  found  in  California — there 
called  ''Red  Wood."  It  attains  an  immease  size. 
We  will  report  on  the  new  evergreens  at  the 
proper  time. 


-^^^k^kim^k^^^^ 


TBBAIMBlfT  or  PEAH   SBBDUVOS. 


Mr.  Barrt  :  —  Having  some  pear  seedlings  o£  one  year's 
growth,  with  tap-roots  from  9  to  18  inches  in  length,  to 
transplant  next  spring,  i  thought  I  woulc^sk  thy  advice 
how  oest  to  do  do  it.  Would  thou  recommend  catting  off 
the  tap>roots  ?  (and  if  so,  to  what  length  ?)  or  wouldtaou 
prefer  the  method  recommendad  in  "  Colc*s  American  Fmit 
Book,'*  of  turning  these  rooCa  to  one  side  in  the  manner  of 
planting  a  grape  cutting  1  and  in  either  or  both  cases,  would 
thou  h^  back  the  tops?  and  if  so,  how  much?  (a) 

I  would  alss^  ask  how  best  to  make  and  manaee  a  hot- 
bed for  propagating  sweet  potato  plaqts,  and  a  garwii-ftanie 
for  starting  goosebeiry,  grape,  and  other  outungs,  in  the 
spring?  {b) 

If  thpu  wilt  answer  these  inquiries  through  the  ixiediom 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  thou  wilt  much  obuge  thy  friend, 
B.  W.  STX£R.-N^JKatum,  Mkh.,  Ul  mo,,  1850. 

P.  S.  I  cannot  dose  this  withqut  allodinglto  the  neat 
interest  that  is  token  in  horticultore  in  this  sectioo  of  the 
country.  I  believe  that  Micliisan  is  yet  destined  to  eonal, 
if  not  surpass,<*Wailem  B|aw  York  in  the  production  of  fine 
fruit  The  variety,  beauty,  and  exceUance  of  the  specimens 
of  apples,  quinces,  gfrapes.  &c.,  &c,  exhibited  at  Adrisn 
dunng  the  annual  foir  of  the  Lenawee  County  Agrieultund 
and  Horticultural  Society,  would  do  honor  to  any  State  in 
the  Union.     B.  W.  S. 

{a)  Ode  practice  is  to  cut  off  the  tap-roots  at  a 
point  where  the  size  becomes  very  sensibly  dimin- 
ished, as.in  the  cnU  The  stocks 
are  not  only  planted  with  greater 
facility,  but  the  emission  of  lat* 
era),  foots  is  favored«  In  the  case 
of  seedling  pears^  the  roots  are 
80  large  in  proportion  to  the  stem 
that  very  slight  amputations  are 
necessary,  to  reduce  them  to  a 
balance  with  the  roots.  We  can 
give  no  precise  ralep  as  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  character  and  size 
of  the  plant.  TaJU^  slender  ^imum 
require  more  cuttjng  bick  than 
stout  ones,  Wp;  are  not  very 
particular  in  the  matter.  Our 
workmen  usually  take  theoi  up 
in  handfuls,  and  with  two  outs 
dress  the  roots  \ad  tops  of  ^ 
dozen  to  twenty  plants,  or  morei  • 
as  the  size  may  permit, 

(6)  A  hot-bed  frame  is  simply 
a  rectangular  box,  of  any  bv» 
you  choose  to  make  it,  Inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inch  board  may 

be  emploiEed.  in  its  construction.  |/Vir  uedimg  ^ 

The  back  part  should  be  aboutt  ready  Jbr  paHtrng. 
double  the  height  of  the  front.  (See  cut.)  The 
sashes  are  usuiuly  about  three  feet  wide.  The  more 
common  size  for  a  hot-bed  is  nine  or  ten  feet  kng 
and  five  wide^  so  that  three  sashes  of  three  feet  wide 
and  five  feet  long  will  cover  it.  But  you  will  of 
course  adapt  the  size  to  your  purpose.  Light  rafters 
are  placed  across  from  back  to  front  for  the  sashes  to 
rest  on.  For  nropagating  sweet  potatoes,  or  anything 
else  that  neeos  artificial  heat,  a  bed  of  manure  three 
feet  or  so  in  depth  is  prepared,  and  this  frame  placed 
upon  it.  Fresh  stable  manure  that  has  been  repeat- 
edly tqmed  over,  is  the  best  material.    Dry  leaves 
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may  be  advantageouBW  mixed,  aa  thef  modifj  as  well 
la  retain  ihe  heat  of  lbs  manure.  For  seeds  and 
potnto  seta,  kc,  three  to  six  inches  of  rood  fine  osrth 
is  placed  OTcr  the  manure,  BDd  when  tne  violent  heat 
has  been  allowed  to  para  off  for  a  day  or  two,  the 
eceda,  Uc.,  may  be  planted,  llot'beds  require  to  be 
carefully  protected  from  the  cold  bj  malts,  [cc.,  and 
tlie  plants  require  regular  and  careful  waterinjr, 
bhading  perhaps,  from  a  very  hot  sun,  and  airing  in 
mild  days  ;  hit  in  doing  thin,  be  cautious. 


HOT-BED  ntAUB. 

A  frame  for  your  cuttings  is  but  the  hot-bed  frame 
ne  have  deKribed;  bnt  fof-sucbaB  gooacberries, 
erapeiv  be.,  yon  need  no  bottom  beat.  Prepare  a 
Bed  to  set  the  frame  on,  of  \iacbt,  friable^  sandy  aoil, 
and  in  ibis  put  four  cuUings.  In  this  frame  you 
can  plant  earlier  tnan  in  the  c^n  ground,  and  protect 
them  againet  sudden  and  injurious  changes  of  tho 
t\'oather.  Hot-bede  and  frames  should  face  the  aoutb 
or  Boatheast. 


1  uasT  nr  thb  bast. 

In  the  address  of  Asa  T.  Newhill,  before  the  Essex 
(Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  ne  find  the  following : 

"  Wfl  cannot  prolong  ths  oiittsnco  of  no;  pnrticulor  kinil 
at  Iruii,  by  sngrafttag  from  old  into  yoQng  Ine;  boyond 
tfao  niUunu  lib  of  tha  original  treoTDi  ihe  tiDif]  it  wonlil  r^»fl 
lo  bcu  by  old  age,  II  living.''  •  •  "  Ws  mighi  a*  nail 
iiariortiikB  ID  repew  Ihs  ogs  ol  on  old  cow  by  incning  hur 
into  a  new  puluro,  qi  Ihs  age  of  any  tpociea  or  huit  by 
grafting  inio  young  latt." 

It  ia  certainly  aurprisli^  to  find,  at  tiiia  day,  such 
doctrines  inculcated  in  an ^ricultural  address,  witbiii 
spooking  digtance  of  Boston.  We  apprehend  tbat 
even  in  Massachusetts  there  la  a  gtenl  deal  of  the 

Ehiloeopby  of  culture  to  be  learned.  There  can  not 
a  a  more  absurd  notion  emertaioed  than  that  in  the 
above  extract.  '  Every  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
the  history  of  our  cultivated  fruits,  knows  that  many 
varieties  that  are  now,  to  all  appearances,  in  the  full 
vigor  of  youth,  originated  many  generation*  ago. 
A  peach  tree  will  not,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstaocee,  live  and  bear  over  forty  or  fifty  years^ 
and  few  attain  that ;  and  yet  we  have  varieties  much 
older  than  tbat  aa  healthy  and  vigorous  as  ever.  The 
or  man;  of  our  best  apples  and  pears  are 


SBLBOnOH    OF    BTOOSS    EOB    aBATTIHa. 

Wr  igive  a  communication  front  Jas.  H.  Y^  i  ii, 
Esq.,  on  this  subject,  the  substance  of  which  ie, 
"that  BcionH  of  good  sorts  should  be  grafted  into 
trees  that  assimilale  somewhat  with  the  scions  in 
quality,  jiaoor,  and  grolcfh." 

This  i%  in  our  opinion,  quite  unnecessary,  and 
would  be  at  the  same  time  quite  Impractieable  to  any 
considerable  estenli.  Wo  understand  Mr,  Watts  to 
have  reference  only  to  the  ie-]p«tft1ng  of  large  trees. 

We  do  not  dia^nte  but  that  A*«lock  doea  Exercise 
on  inSuence  on  the  fruit;  but  the.instances  when 
such  an  influence  ia  observable  are  veir  few,  and 
in  the  few  that  are  occBBionally  observed  the  cause 
may  be  found  somewhere  else  than  In  the  stock.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  gr«ft  oMly  on  stocks  that  assimi- 
late in  grovtfc  to  the  scion.  A  proceeding  quite 
opposite  is  in  general  practice,  and  is  highly  advan- 
tageous, via  ;  uiat  of  gtmlUng  tMOJt  and  ilauler  grow- 
ing sorts  on  vigortnu  stocks.  And  stocks  the  most 
opposite  in  more  cbaractera  than  one  are  frequently 
resorted  to  with  advantage,  for  ameliorating  or  mod- 
ifying some  particular  character  of  the  fruit,  or  pecu- 
liarity of  the  tree  in  its  growth  or  bearing.  What 
we  would  counsel,  n>  aU  eturt,  would  be  to  seisct 
and  gnh  only  upon  sound,  healthy,  and  vigorous 
stocks,  whether  large  trees  rir  small  ;  and  that  scions, 
too,  be  chosen  from  equsUy  sound  and  healthy  trees. 
Feeble  growth,  disease,  unproductivenesB  and  death 
may  t>e  expected  from  grafting  enfeebled  atooke,  old 
or  young.  Whether  the  stoa^  produce  sweet  or 
sour  fruit,  is  a  matter  of  little  conseqnence  in  gen- 
eral ;  for  tbe  country  ia  full  of  trees  produoiiw  the 
most  Inscious  fruit,  on  atocka  tbe  fruit  of  Wmcb  In 
acidity  would,  to  use  Hr.  Watt^  expreMion,  "put 
vinegar  to  the  blaah." 


iongai 

from  them  a»  a 
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spring,  the  plant  grows,  blossoms,  produces  seed,  and 
lies  tne  same  season  ;  but  if  we  take  cuttings  of  this 

again  in  the  spring,  they 
will  blosaqm  as  freely  and  prolosely  aa  the  parent ; 
and  we  may  in  this  way  perpetuate  that  plant  for  any 
length  of  time.  So  in  case  of  all  btit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  slirlibe  and  plants  cultivated  by  budding, 
grafting,  layering,  and  other  means  of  propagation, 
proparlj  pwibnned,  we  can  perpetuate  them  to  aa 
indefinite  period.  It  is  unskillful  and  cartas  culture, 
and  vicious  systems  of  propagation,  that  produce 
deterioration)  attributed  erroneously  to  did  age. 


Punnn*  tbe  Pbach. — Thoae  who  intend  to  pur- 
sue the  system  of  pruning  the  peach  recommended 
in  oiu-  February  nnmtter,  and  who  iff^e  not  done  so 
already,  must  remember  that  there  ie  no  time  to  be 
lost.  It  ahould  be  done  at  once.  We  are  happy  to 
learn  from  out  correspondente,  that  tbe  sutyect  is 
attimcting  particular  attmtiop  al  this  time. 


tmwvm  TO  ooBBHTomBiraa. 


of  lbs  Inliliutiini,  or  eroding,  * 

opsd  only  in  ths  {ndoeliana  of  tiM  taod.  Tlw  rouely  apple 
you  found  among  your  Greeninn  nai  oolhing  bui  ■  OnwD- 
ing :  lh«  msBSty  chsnctvr  bad  bwn  acqaired  from  some 
puticulsr  caose  tbat  could  nal  probably  be  eiplnined  ;  •neh 
mitaacaa  occur  fkvqnenlly.  Bo  with  all  fruita.  Vou  will 
ihsrefim  hicdm  ni  aoia  publiihicg  yonr  commnninalioii. 
regard  lo  the  t>lighled  p«i  Ins  nl*erTed  to,  the  &ct  was 
>ubt  u  you  itala  ;  for  If  the  whols  hark  bad  be«n  dtad, 
the  Ina  oould  not  have  been  nved.   The  teaion  ii  m  obTEoai 


and  wiithei  of  ibon  ■ 
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A    aOWBZP    WITH   THB    LADIB8. 


The  people  and  LegriBlatures  of  several  States  are 
talking  pretty  serioubly  about  Aericultural  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Let  us  talk  a  little  on  a  subject  of 
equal  importance  —  the  education  of  the  fair  daugh- 
ters of  our  land  for  the  responsible  duties  of  life. 
It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  the  females  of  this 
land  are  better  educated  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try, and  that  the  studies  pursued  in  our  female  semi- 
naries are  of  a  more  solid  character  than  those  of 
'  ji J  similar  seminaries  in  Europe.  We  grant  all  this ; 
^  nf  and  still  we  say  that  the  system  of  female  educatitni 
I  ?  is  defective — more  than  this,  destructive  to  the  health 
and  consequent  happiness  of  thousands,  —  making 
the  ''sweet  home''  a  home  of  anxiety,  disease  and 
wretchedness,  and  filling  many  an  untimely  grave. 
You  may  consider  this  rather  a  severe  and  random 
assertion  ;  but  it  is  too  strictly  and  too  fearfully  true. 

Travel  our  country  over.  Look  at  the  vounff 
mothers  of  our  land.  Are  they  pictures  of  health 
and  vigor,  or  of  ii^nnity  and  disease?  Does  the 
bloom  on  the  cheek  denote  that  the  blood  is  playing 
healthfully  through  the  veins,  or  does  the  sallow  com- 
plexion and  shrunken  features  show  that  the  pnrple 
tide  pursues  slowly  and  unwillingly  its  sluggish 
course  ?  Does  the  sparkling  eye  exhibit  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  feelings — is  the  joy  of  the  heart  shown 
through  these  windows  of  the  soul ;  or  is  the  melan- 
choly, sunken  eye,  the  index  of  a  sad  heart  ?  Mr. 
CoLMAN,  in  his  European  tour,  was  surprised  at  that 
health  and  consequent  buoyancy  of  spirits  of  the 
English  women  —  the  mother  the  equal  of  the  daugh- 
ter in  health  and  vigor.  On  the  contrary,  the  wan 
and  faded  appearance  of  American  women  is  remarked 
by  all  travellers.  The  celebrated  Db  TocqufiviLLB 
spoke  much  on  this  subject.  Miss  Bbbchbr  says  — 
''  An  Engllqfi  mother  at  thirty  or  thirty-five,  is  in  the 
full  bloom  of  perfect  womanhood ;  as  fresh  and 
healthful  as  her  daughters.  But  where  are  the 
American  mothers  who  can  reach  this  period  unfaded 
and  unworn  V 

How  few  reaok'this  period  of  age  without  sufifer- 
ing  from  head-«clie,  tic  dolereaux,  diseases  of  the 
spine,  and  other  nervous  diseases  so  common  to  the 
women  of  this  country.  We  might  show  the  extent 
of  this  evil  more  fu% ;  but,  as  it  will  be  admitted, 
we  think,  that  the  health  and  beauty  of  American 
ladies  are  but  short  lived  —  that  they  aro  peculiarly 
liable  to  nervous  diseases,  destroying  their  own  hap- 
piness and  the  happiness  of  their  families,  —  and 
findly  life  itself —  it  will  be  more  profitable  that  we 
should  point  out  the  causb  and  the  asiiBDr. 

The  CAUSB  commences  in  the  cradle,  and  too  ofteai 
ends  in  the  grave.  In  infancy,  the  mother  is  afraid 
to  have  a  litUe  of  heaven's  fresh  and  balmy  air  breathe 
upon  her  child*  Before  the  child  is  of  .proper  age  it 
is  sent  to  school  —  its  mental  faculties  taxed  to  tneir 
utmost  capacity,  and  but  little  time  or  opportunity 
given  for  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  body 
by  air  and  ^exercise.  It  groWis  up  like  a  hous^plant 
that  has  been  deprived  of  light  and  air — weak  and 
puny.  The  seeds  of  future  sufihring,  perhaps  early 
deadi,  planted  in  its  frame. 

The  child  is  become  a  young  woman  ;  and  never 
having  been  accustomed  to  out-door  exercise,  she 
has  no  relish  for  it, —  indeed,  custom  and  fashion  are 
opposed  to  it.    A  romp  on  the  green — laboring  with 


the  hoe  and  spade  among  the  weeds  and  flowers, 
would  be  decidedly  vulgar,  and  show  a  want  of  refine- 
ment. Walking  a  mile  or  two  every  day  would  be 
an  outrageous  imposition — father  or  brother  must 
<<  harness  up."  The  young  lady  must  sit  in  the 
rocking-chair  and  read  silly  novels,  exciting  the 
imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  heart  and  health— 
attend  balls,  and  « dance  all  night"  for  exercise,  feed 
on  pickles,  sweet  cake,  and  other  indigestible  trash; 
when  the  stomach  should  be  at  rest,  and  the  whole 
body  enjoying  ^'nature's  sweet  restorer,^balmy  sleep." 
Young  women  thus  grow  up  with  impaired  constitu- 
tions ;  and  when  active  life  with  its  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities comes  upon  them, 'they  are  unequal  to  the 
task,  fall  victims  to  their  own  and  their  parent's  folly, 
and  either  drag  out  a  miserable  life,  or  fill  an  early 
grave.  ^*  The  delicate  and  feeble  appearance  of  many 
American  women,"  says  Miss  Bbbcher,  '*  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  little  use  they  make  of  their  muscles. 
Many  a  pale,  puny,  shad-shaped  girl,  would  bare 
become  a  plumps  vosv^  well-formed  person,  if  half  the 
exercise  am>rded  to  her  brothers  in  the  c^n  air  had 
been  secured  to  her  during  childhood  and  youth.** 

The  BEMBBT,  then,  is  exercise,  and  exercise  oat-of- 
doors.  The  health  of  children  most  not  be  sacrificed 
to  books.    No  over-anxiety  of  d^e  parent  must  be 

Sermitted  to  bring  on  these  very  evils  the  parent 
reads.  Children  love  exercise — it  is  natural  for 
them,  and  necessary  to  the  development  of  their 
Ubdies  —  and  they  will  have  it,  if  not  prevented  by 
their  parents.  But  exercise  must  not  end  with  child' 
hood.  Our  ^ounf  ladies  must  walk,  ride,  and  work 
in  the  open  air.  Never  mind  a  little  tanning  in  the 
sun  and  wind  —  health  and  comfort  are  cheaply  pur- 
chased even  at  the  expense  of  a  fair  complexion.  Br 
ridin?,  we  don't  mean  riding  in  a  sprint  buggy  with 
a  cushioned  seat — but  horse-back.  Saddle  the  horse 
yourself,  young  woman,  and  ride  three  or  four  miles 
every  day.  Or  you  can  ramble  through  the  woods 
and  over  the  farm  and  fences.  And  have  a  garden 
— cultivate  roses  and  carnations,  and  phloxes,  and 
shrubs  —  and  take  ffood  care  of  them.  It  will  afibrd 
you  exercise  and  pleasure  ;  it  will  teach  you  more 
of  nature  than  a  thousaitd  novels. 

We  had  got  thujs  far,  and  was  about  bringing  oar 
ffossip  to  an  end,'Vhen  we  were  presented  by  Messrs. 
Rapaljb  k,  Brobos,  of  the  Genesee  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  with  a  Lading  Floral  Rake^  a  cut  of 
which  we  give.  We  would  willingly  make  a  present 
of  it  to  any  of  our  fair  readers  who  would  make  a 
good  use  of  it. 


\l 


x^his  rake  is  a  useful  article  for  working  among 
flower  .beds,  and  as  beautiful  as  it  is  useful,  with  a 
black  walnut  handle^  and  might  be  handled  by  a  lady 
without  mittens.  The  neat  and  tasty  manner  in 
which  Garden  Implements  for  ladies  are  got  up  at 
the  present  day,  is  enough  to  tempt  any  lady  to  try 
her  hand  at  gardenii\g. 

Mothers,  learn  your  children  to  love  gardening — 
allot  them  a  patch  of  ground  for  their  own  garden 
—  get  them  such  little  implements  as  will  entice 
them  to  work.  It  will  do  more  to  save  them  from 
^ears  of  sufiering  than  all  the  drugs  and  sugar-pills 
m  the  universe. 
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Simtija'   SDqurtnunt 


AQBWULTUBB.  -  ITo.  S. 

In  out  last  number  we  endeavored  to  give  some 
iiirnrmatlon  to  the  youtli,  on  tbb  HAiinLB  or  caora. 
Wc  stated  that  ■)]  vegetable  aubitances  consiated  of 
tuo  partt,  ODo  called  the  orouhc  and  the  other  the 
iNOHOAKic  —  the  organic  part  being  that  which  is 
hiirn''d  aitay  when  any  vegetable  subatancet  aucb  as 
w(io.l  or  slrau',  \s  stt  on  fire  ;  the  inorganic  part  being 
that  u  hicb  remains  (the  ash]  after  the  wood  or  atraw 
id  burned.  The  oaeAitic  part,  (or  that  part  which 
is  burned  away,)  ws  alio  told  you  wta  compoMd  oC 
earbtnx,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  ana  nitrorm  ;  and  we 
rhall  now  try  to  give  von  tome  idea  of  the  moRSinic. 
Dut  you  miiBt  not  toinb,  because  wa  apoke  of  ihe 
organic  part  as  being  iwnMJ  iMMy,  that  it  ia 
dettroyed.  We  can  destroy  nothing.  We  caimot 
destroy  a  stick  of  wood  or  a  com  rtalk.  We  Diay 
change  itm  form  —  we  may,  indeed,  cauae  the  greater 
part  to  vanish  out  of  our  sight ;  but  it  ia  not  loa^  and 
la  restored  again  \o  the  earth.  That  omnipotent 
power  that  formed  the  first  Made  of  graai,  is  akne 
able  to  destroy  it. 

Tho  rKOHOARic  part  of  plants  conrisls  of  potaA, 


f  vitriol,  pluttfkorie 


ganae,  ndpta 

add,  nlica,  and  dtlorine. 

Patatk  ii  a  white  powder,  and  ie  obtained  by  wash- 
ing wood  ashes  and  afterwards  boiling  the  lignid  to 
dryness.  It  is  an  aOuUi,  with  a  hot,  acrid  taate, 
having  the  power  of  neutralixing,  or  destroying  acids. 
Those  boya  who  have  eaten  nit  biacuits  and  hap- 
pened to  get  a  lump  of  ssleiatue  in  their  mouths, 
know  something  of  the  taste  of  an  allali.  When 
Ftrong,  it  attacl^  all  organic  matter,  dissolvine  and 
disorganizing  them,  and  forms  a  compound  wi£  fat, 
called  soap.  It  is  to  procure  the  potash  that  the 
farmer's  wife  washes  or  leaches  aabes  to  make  soft- 


«  of  which  all  are  acquainted 


Lime,  the  appearai 

&ined  by.buming  common  Ume-<toDe. 


.      It 

l>aE  a  strong  tendency  to  combiM  with  water,  l^is 
yoti  can  see  by  pouring  water  Dfon  it,  which  tt 
eagerly  drinks  up  and  becomes  tltiffd, 

lHagnetia  is  a  white  powder,  and  Is  called  in  the 
drug-xiores,  calcined  maeneBia.  tt  is  a  tasteless, 
carUiy  matter,  and  ia  found  in  some  pwta  of  the  world 
forming  rocky  masses  and  veins.  It  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  niagncsian  lime-stone  and  frton  sea  water. 

Soaa  is  manufactured  from  sea-ealt.  It  isachrys- 
talized  substance,  but  hecomea  dry  and  powdery  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air. 

Ozide  of  Iran  is  iron-rust.  When  iron  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  hecotne*  covered  with  nist.  Thia  ia 
caum^  by  the  iron  attracting  oxygen  gaa  tiota  the 
atmosphere,  and  this  is  the  reason  it  ia  called  ozidt 

Oxide  o^  Matiganete  haa  the  appearance  of  iron- 
mst,  and  is  found  in  plants  only  in  small  quantitjes. 

Sutphvric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  a  very  sonr, 
hitming  liquid.  A  piece  of  straw  pnt  into  it  vrill  be 
found  to  be  hnmed  black.  It  is  made  by  burning 
bulphur.  BoDBsneArLT  saya  that  some  of  the 
Btreama  which  come  from  the  volcanic  reeiona  of  the 
Andes  are  rendered  sour  by  this  acid.  It  exists  in 
gypsum  and  alnm. 

I'tosiiiorie  acid,  like  oil  of  vitriol,  is  very  sour, 
and  will  corrodB  and  destroy  vegtable  auhstanaes.     U 


matches  to  take  fire  ao  readily.    If  jon  rub 
on  match  so  aa  to  cause  it  to  talw  aie,  you 
will  notice  that  it  bums  for  a  short  time  with  a  white 


flame,  and  a  white  smoke  arises.  TMs  white  flame 
is  the  buming  of  the  phosphonu,  and  the  white 
smoke  is  phosphoric  acid. 

3Uiea  is  the  name  given  bv  chemists^  to  flint,  rock- 
crystal,  and  sand-stone.     It  is  one  of  the  most  abund- 
ant substances  in  nature.     It  exiats  abundantly  in 
almost  all  soils,  siid  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  all  plants, 
without  exception.     Glass  ie  made  of  tiUea  mixed 
with  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  and  healed  until  it  melts. 
CUoHneiaa  hindot  airof  a  greenish  yellow  color, 
^  and  a  sfiong,  sufibcating  smell.    It 
V  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  tiniae  heav- 
~  ler  than  common  air,  and  therefore 
may  be  readily  poured  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  (as  seen  in  flgure 
8.)    It  exists  in  large  quantites  in 
oranmon  salt    If  yea  take  a  little 
dry  chloiide  of  lime  and  pnt  it  into 
a  tall  glasa,  (figure  3,)  and  poor 
upon  it  strong  oil  of  vitnol,  chlorine 
ffss  will  be  given  o^  and  fill  the 
Mwer  part  of  the  glaisa.    Yon  can 
then  see  its  properties,  anif  pour  it 
^  hota  (Hia  glae*  to  another. 
¥ia.  3.  Tbeee  substances  are  all  to  be 

found  in  the  ashes  of  oni  usually  cultivated  plants. 
Some  plants  leave  more  ash  than  otbera,  and  theae 
snbetancea  exist  in  diftrent  proportions  in  plants. 
In  onr  next  we  shall  speftk  particularly  of  this  anb-  - 
ject.  Having  now  given  the  elements  of  planU^  we 
are  prepared  to  apply  these  facta  ;  for  the  knowledge 
we  tbaa  gain  will  be  of  little  benefit,  unless  we  ap^y 
it  to  uae&l  pnrposea. 


ihiniofthe  blsM 
Tlut  thriMi^  Sh  mowy  Tall^  Mm, 


poning  few  are  the;  vrbo  ipsak, 
ild,  ilontiy  monlh,  in  praiie  of  tbee  ; 
-       ■   '  a«bml.ad  bleak, 


. .._,  Ilontiy  monlti, 
Yol,  ihoQgh  thy    ■   ' 
ThoDartSKs 


For  Ihoo  10  DorUMcn  Mudi  agaiiL 

The  glad  and  glorioiu  ■im  dolh  bring, 

And  ttaoQ  halt  jaoMd  ibe  gsntle  train. 
And  weaFit  Ihe  gentle  name  of  Bpting. 

And  in  ihy  raign  af  blut  and  donn, 
8mil«  many  a  ton^,  brigbl,  niiiDy  day, 

When  Ihs  obanged  winds  an  ■oA  and  warn 
And  heaven  pnii  on  the  blue  of  Hay. 

Then  aag  aloud  (be  guihing  rilli 

And  the  ibll  apringi,  from  ftoal  Ht  tine, 
T'liat,  brigfaily  leaping  dawn  the  bills. 


The  year't  departing  baauly  hide* 
Of  wintry  ilonu  the  inllen  tbisat ; 

Bnl  in  ih^  ■temett  frown  abides 
A  look  of  kindly  ptomiie  yet. 

Thou  faring'  it  Ihe  hope  of  Ihoae  eolm  sUac, 

And  Ibal  aoft  lims  of  10101;  ahowgn, 
Whan  the  wide  bkHm  on  earth  lba>  lies. 
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Mak. 


<Sbttor*0  Sable. 


CuRRKSPONDKVTS  mQtt  oot  bo  disooonged  becaiue  their 
communications  are  not  puMiahed  aa  soon  aa  received.  We 
have  quite  a  nuipber  reserved  for  future  pnbKcation.  Seve- 
ral onsm-ers  to  Oorrespondettti  arti  idao  defeired. 

Agricvltuhai.  Books  for  School  LiiRRARuak— We 
have  bceu  requested  to  {aft  the -attention  of  Trustees  to  the 
propriety  of  pMhaaing  Agricnltural  Books  lor  School  Li- 
braries. Wc  li^ik  the  bare  mention  of  the  matter  will  suf- 
fioev  Wo  will  not  intalt  the  intelligence  of  Trustees  who 
are  Farmers,  by  attempting  to  show  the  propriety  of  tibis 
course,  or  urge'  upon  them  the  performahce  of  this  dutv. 
We  have  a  good  assortment  of  Agrieoltural  Books  for  sale 
at  our  office  —  the  best*workB  pnuiBhed.  In  our  next  num- 
ber we  will  give  a  full  list,  with  pvicfli. 

Meriho  Shkep.— -We  had  tb«  pleaaureofexamming  a 
fine  let  -of  Merino  Sheep^  on  their  way  from  Vermont  to 
ChnuCauquo  County ,  ia  -Kiis  State.  They  were  owned  by 
A.  9.  Pattkrson,  of  Perry  Center,  Wyoming  Co.,  and  J. 
D.  pATTKRSOit,  of  WestfieUL  Chaumuqoe  Co.  They  were 
selected  from  the  flocks  or£Dwiii  and  Wiluam  Hammoiid. 
of  Middiebory,  and  Jxssx  HiiiDt,  of  Brandon,  Vt. 

Monroe  County  Aoricvltural  Society.  —  A  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at 
the  Office  tff  the  Genesee  Earmer,  on  Wednesday,  the  13th 
of  Mifrch,'«t  11  o'clock  A.  M.  The  President  requests  oa 
to  aak  a  genenl  attendanoe  of  the  Committee. 

Stocxbridge  Mechahecal  asd  Aoricultvbal  Assocu- 
TioN.  -—  We  have  received  the  raooeedings  of  a  meeting 
held  at  Stockbridge,  Madison  oo.^  fl.  T.,  for  the  formation  of 
an  Association  with  the  above  title,  with  the  Constitution, 
and  Officers  elected.  The  object  or  the  Association  is  **  the 
mutual  improvement  of  its  members  in  their  oceupatioBi.'' 
John  Patter,  Esq.,  is  the  President  of  the  Asaodation. 
May  success  attend  so  worthy  an  enterprise. 

Fowls.  —  Those  who  have  addressed  inquiries  to  us  on 
the  subject,  are  informed  that  we  have  taken  measures  to 
supply  all  who  wish,  with  the  improved  breeds  of  fowls. 

Horticultural  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  ike  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  held  in 
the  city  of  Rochester,  Feb.  4, 1850,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  tb9  ensuing  year  : 

President^'  Levi  A.  Ward,  of  Rochester. 

Vice  Prea'ts  —  U  Samuel  Miller,  3.  Matbew  G.War- 
ner, of  Rocbmttr;  3.  Uehrt  P.  Norton,  Brockport; 
4.  J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon :  5.  Asa  Rowe,  Sweden. 

Corresponding  9elareiarv-^J)jtUjOV  M.  Dewby. 

Recording  Secretary  ~^}o8%TK  A.  Eastman. 

Treanarer  —  jAltES  H.  Watti. 

Committees:  Oa  fhd««— PRIrick  Bairy,  MathewG. 
Warner,  J.  W.  Biasell,  Samuel  Moulson,  Samuel  Miller, 
James  Buchan,  John  J.  Thomas,  James  C.  Campbell,  Elias 
Pond,  Isaac  Hrlhr,  W.  R.  Smith,  and  Lyman  B.  Langworthy. 

Oft  Trees  f  Shruheand  Flowers— Geo,  Ell  wander,  Charles 
J.  Ryan,  Francis  Brown,  jr.,  D.  W.  Powen,  William  King, 
and  Henry  Billings. 

On  Vegetabiea  —  James  P.  Fogg,  Jason  W.  Seward.  John 
Rapalje,  James  Vick,  Jr.,  and  Ewnuel  B.  Dewey. 

On  Botany — Leander  Wetherell,  Chester  P.  Dewey, 
Geo.  H.  Smith,  J.  W.  Seward,  and  J.  M.  Whitney. 

Oh  Entomology -^ChiMteT  Dewey. 

Executive  Committee  — hey i  A.  Ward,  Samuel  Miller, 
Patrick  Barry,  Geo.  EUwanger,  James  P.  Fogg,  L.  Wether- 
ell, and  Chester  Dewey. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  Society  is  in  o 
hopeful  situation,  and  that  measures  have  been  adopted  to 
extend  its  influence  and  usefulness  during  the  ensuing  year. 

J.  W.  Seward,  Esq.,  an  active  member  and  supporter  of 
the  Society,  and  a  very  skillful  and  successful  amatour 
Horti<!!ViItoriBt,  has  been  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  a 
more  general  co-operation  of  our  citizens  with  the  Society, 
in  order  that  it  may  the  more  eflectuall^  carry  out  its  future 
plans  ot  usefulness.  It  is  contamplaied  to  have  weekly  or 
monthly  exhibitions^  during  the  ensuing  season. 


DBtTRlMmON  OF  GARABA  anOBTUW. 

We  have  now  before  us  about  twenty  roBHBomcatMHis 
from  Farmen,  giving  their  «xperieDoe  in  subduing  the  Can- 
ada Thistle.  All  can  see  the  imposdhility  of  piiblitbii^ 
them  entire  in  oinr  limited  vpace ;  and  also,  the  impropriety 
of  doing  so,  even  if  we  had  room,  as  the  practice  of  msny 
perfectly  a^jree  —  consequently  the  publication  of  these 
comriiunicauoBs  would  be  "a  tvrietf  toM  tale." 

Charles  Hanford,  of  Alabama,  N.  Y.,  has  cleared  hii 
form  of  100  acres  entirely  t>f  thistles.    He  cives  his  ploa : 

**  I  plowed  the  patches  of  thisttee  in  7uly  one  week, 
dragged  the  ground  in  another  week,  plowed  it  sgftin,  and 
so  on,  three  times.  The  next  year,  imuie  a  sommcr-falluw 
and  plowed  through  those  patches,  and  after  sowing  lite 
wheat  a  few  thistles  came  up.    I  had  a  chiasel  with  a  hsn- 

seen.    In 

ehisseled 

chisielcd  out 

some  near  stumps  and  stones,  that  ^e  plow  missed ;  and 
next  y«ar  the  land  was  clover  paatnrea,  so  that  when  I 
salted  my  cows,  if  any  I  oould  not  set  at  with  my  chisiel, 
I  put  on  aalt.  Next  year  I  draw  oa  the  atone,  dug  up  the 
stumpsy  and  sowed  it  to  wheat.  A  yery  few  thisuei  I 
chisseled  out,  and  for  seven  or  eight  yean  have  not  seen 
one  ;  and  have  done  so  with  every  field  on  my  form.  I  im 
now  dear  of  all  bad  weeds." 

S.  H.  SwxTLAim,  of  Clifton  Pork,  Snnitm  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

"  In  the  swumef  of  1848. 1  sammer^ftllowed  one  half  of 
a  lot  that  had  become  badly  infested  with  this  troublesomo 
and  obnoxious  weed.  The  other  half  of  the  lot  was  sown 
to  oats.  The  summer-follow  was  plowed  in  the  eariy  pert 
of  June,  and  then  again  about  the  middle  of  July.  In  tlie 
fore  part  of  September  the  whole  lot  waa  plowed  and  sown 
with  rye.  When  the  rye  ^-as  harveated,  die  oat  gronnd 
was  unusually  ftiU  of  thiatles,  and  on  the  follow  scarcely  a 
thistle  was  to  be  found.  The  ground  was  ordinarily  diy 
when  plowed,  and  the  thistles  of  a  rank  growth.  ThM 
may  operate  so  again  on  other  |Meoes,  and  it  may  noL  Snm- 
mer-following  b  the  only  way  of  lucoeas  from  plowing." 

Alvih  Wilcox,  of  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. : 

"My  flnt  eflbrtwas  with  a  good  aised  patch.  I  dog 
smaU  holes  where  every  spear  stood,  and  fllled  them  widi 
fish  brine.  The  next  spring  they  came  up  as  vigCMtously  oa 
ever.  I  then  took  boards  and  spread  all  over  them,  and 
battened  the  cracks  with  another  tier,  putting  on  stone  and 
rails  to  keep  them  down.  The  thistles  kept  jawing,  ondrr 
the  boards,  and  working  throuch  every  crevice  they  ronJd 
find  ;  but  I  kept  them  under.  In  July  they  all  turned  bisck, 
and  there  has  been  no  Canada  thistle  thora  since.  Having 
succeeded  with  them,  I  have  idopted  the  follov^tng  plsn 
since.  In  the  apringi  when  fhey  are  a  fow  inches  Itign,  I 
take  a  stone  and  pooft^vevy  tkbtle  down,  and  lay  a  stone 
on  iL  Every  weeper  tavo,  I  eaointne  them  and  keep  every 
spear  covered  up.  If  the  work  is  done  thoroughly,  I  have 
never  had  it  foil  l»  destroy  them  by  the  middle  of  Auj^usl'' 

MosKS  C.  CRAfsST,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y. : 

"  The  way  to  kill  Canada  thistles  is  bv  plowing  and  dig- 
ging. There  ih  no  mistake  about  this.  1  have  tried  it  more 
than  once.    It  <mly  needs  to  be  well  done." 

M.  R.  VfNGKHT,  HalfMoon,  Saratooa  Co.,  N.  Y.: 

"  Take  a  field  of  green  sward,  fuH  of  Canada  thistles,  and 
plow  it  thoroughly  oaoe  a  month,  from  May  or  June  until 
August,  choosin{^  the  wettest  time  for  the  operation.  I 
have  tried  this  with  good  success,  and  my  neighbors  also. 
If  the  plowing  is  done  well  it  is  sure  death  to  every  one  of 
them." 
Wm.  Parsohs,  Jr.,  Miilville,  Orleans  oo.,  N.  Y.: 

"  I  had  nearly  an  mere  of  thistles,  whicn  had  been  spread- 
ing for  a  number  of  yean.  About  four  yean  ago  I  resolved 
to  try  an  experiment,  to  subdue  them.  I  planted  the  field 
to  com.  Wnen  the  com  was  up  b^  enough  to  hoc,  tbe 
thistles  also  were  up  as  high  as  the  com.  I  hoed  them  well, 
and  from  that  time,  once  a  week,  went  through  them  wiUi 
the  hoe,  taking  pains  to  destroy  every  thistle  above  groood. 
When  the  com  was  fit  to  out  up,  we  had  a  heavy  crop  of 
corn,  and  not  a  thistle  to  be  seen.  I  have  since  tried  the 
same  process,  with  equal  sneeeas." 

We  shall  give  ftnthr.r  extracts  ftom  ktten  on  ihk  subject 
incur  next. 

Ikprovxd  Stock.  •—  A  oommtmioatioo  from  A.  Stbvexs* 
of  New  York,  in  reply  to  S.  P.  Chapkav,  is  deferred  till 
next  month. 
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JoH«ph  Wol«i>,  Clyde,  N,  Y.:  E.  C.  BUm,  Wsrtfiald,  N. 
V.^  J.  H.  Sunlsy,  IjiRoy,  K.  Y.:  E.  Honknd,  Heehui- 
icsville,  N.  Y.;J«tinD*TU,  CbirkKon.Hich.:  UiMn  Eunea, 
Kulland,  N.  Y.:  Wm.  Kmn,  Walwloo,  N.  Y.;  JahnH.Dol- 
Bcii,  rhnthaia.C,  W.;  Orrin  Biihop,  Uundrs,  N.  Y. ;  Allen 
llHlo.EailSmithfield,  Pa.:  A.  Cankey,  »>-  HaBto,  N.  Y.; 
rSiUby  ic  Keelor,  Seneca  Falls;  R.  A.  Woodcock,  Oitati, 
*.i.  \V.;  A,  Pronklin,  Honeoye.  N.  Y.i  Jamw  Fi»»er,  York, 
■    N.  v.;  B.CoJdli^tan.  Jr.,  B«nlon,  N.Y.;  Dt.  Dow,  Marion, 

N.  v.;  O.  C.  Coouiock,  ■     ■    - ~  "    a- 

uIiM,    ^.  Y.(  ApollDi  K  tb 

briilcp,  TruoMHaborvh,  I 
-     <'.    Iluhbnrd.  idnnu  Cc  e, 

N.    v.;  John  Q.  True,  a, 

Fenn  Yiin.  N.  Y.:  Jai.  J. 

H.  Dailey.Peny.N.Y.;  k, 

Pb.;   Peter  Himrod,  Lodi  i.; 

W.  H.  Pauiion,  SaHna,  Hicb. 


>V' 


id  nUDJ  crthir  ipHiei.  all  In  poU,  Impnied  laMfMaon,  and* 
tabUibtd.    PriMdUiUnimblwdcinaiiBUaUsa. 

ELLWANQER  h  BARRT, 
UonBl  Hopa  Oaidm  k  NdhtIh,  BoehHUr,  N,  T. 


»  CENTS  PER  COFY, 

tobrhigltirltti!Dlli>a«wuaraT«Tman  Inl 

CRT-WE  WANT  100  GOOD  FAfTHFUL  AOENT8, 

Work  In  mrj  Comlr  In  N«w  Englaod,  New  York,  Fnonlnnla, 
■nd  Uie  WmC;  in  oDiuiHtlon  with 

COLE'S  AMERICAN  FRUIT  BOOK, 

COLEI  AKERIOAN  VETKBltTASIAN. 

Astin  ud  lntcllIieBt  mca  ean  nwfce  uwr  at  tba  boitoi 

Addr«i,F4>ir<M,thenihlli]u»,JUH!f¥rjEVETTfe  CO. 

ComaiLL,  Bd«ti 

e.a.-nt  ^auritnFmml  Mniitrltaam'UfWatattttm 

eao  be  HBt  la  any  put  of  tlH  Montfy  by  matf  AoypenoDi 

inf  aqnarterfrf  edoUar  by  nuil],j>eff  fn^diallraaalTeaeop 


SA  FARM  of  abent  BftyaeiH  <tf  had,  wtth  a  dwriUag  hi 
wltUa  <lTe  to  at(ht  bDh  «<  Badmler.    "n*  kud  no* 
oTEiKid  qoallt*— Boitly  eltared    aeainlbie  by  nod 
—Id  an  ileTaEail  and  hoaltby  AaMloo,  and  vimttt  iTifoc 
ofwater.    PiiotnM  Woeoodlbitydi" 
parefaBAO  will  be  p^d  la  oeeh,  IT  regn 

Apply,  (ir  by  letter,  p«l  r*k,)  to  Stat.  Qtwantn  k  Bury,  of 
the  Uount  Hope  Nnreulu,  or  lo  Juki  Vlek,  Jr..  Eeq.,  at  the  Oea- 


'■wss 


^^fc: 


eatohlifrleDdiand 


'  Kaod  or  Been  fc  Metcan.  eonMF  1 
era  Htm  itreeta  erer  readj  to  attend  to  tb^  eaUj ' 

ualnnilly  admlivd.    He  woild  eleo  feUolt  lb*  e . 

that  patTODage  eo  liberally  baetowed  Id  yean  paet  He  wUl,  on  Uh 
fbortHt  DDiloa,  fumleh  platu  from  one  toaa  lot^  eett,o-*~- 
RDliiiUdlU  decayed  natnnl  teetb  M  at  In  ta line  them  d 
Ufe.  To  the  I^arenlon.  he  woaM  bis  liaTa  to  itaU  that  b 
eoaitandy  on  baod  an  artlele  of  (old  aad  Un  Ml,  beaten  tip 
^blmby  aPhUade]phUHoDee,whlDfa  oaanot  be  mrpiiied. 
pat  op  Id  M  booht,  as  tlut  It  on  be  aalMy  BUllrd  to  any  part 
autiiir Union;  aln,a(KidawiTtmiiitortaatlhwhlebtieliHlUBC 

HoibiaC/rti' 


DOW^iriHQ'B    iiANDaOAFBl     Ct AKDBIIIIIf Q. 
FoBrth  BMHIao^IlaMavd    Hid  S!nliuc*d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

LANCaCAFE  OASD£KIMO, 

ADAPTBD   TO   AOATS   IMBRICA, 

Wnb  a  Tiew  to  tbe  InFromaat  of  Coontry  ReakdaDeM.    Cod- 

talblbg  Dlfeetlonj  nr  laying  ont  Qronnda,  lie.    Foorth 

edlUoo,  anlKCHl,  nrlMd,  and  nei>1r  Uhlatrated. 

BY  A.  I     DOWNING. 

Cn*  Tolmu  tro.,  sloth,  pp.  360. 

"Downlnf'B  Laedae^e  Oardeninc  la  a  nuaterly  work  o^ltt 
"TUawoTl 


"  nera  b  Do  work  extaot  that  ean  ba  eonpand,  In  ntlllty.  ta 
Downlng'B  on  thlaenldtet.  It  la  not  oiaalaid  wllb  eUbonta  dU- 
eartatlOBa  and  leaned  dlioDlaltiDD^  Uka  tlw  EngUah  worka.  bot  la 
Inly  FneUeal."-I«iiffa<Il(  /htmI. 

'j^if'a  worka  hare  been  graatly  Inflnantial  tnrvconi' 
u  ua  that  lift  which  alwaya  aeemad  to  na  the  pcrfn- 

— '-• .v.iit  tJ  ,„^  g[  KjoBrntlon  ItTlngopon 

'— W.  F.  Ctmrier  f  jEn^Jrar. 

Hun    OH   PCBUo  AHCHrrscTusn. 

PRRPUtBD    OK   BBHALP  OF   THB  BUILDINO   COMMITTRE 
OF   THB   BWTHaoHLaH   imTlTUTTOR. 

BY    ROBERT    DALE    OWEN. 
qvaita,  elegantly  wblad,  with  111  lUuatratkna,  In  tbe 


lyOlHtialed  tr 


Alazge  qoai--,  —-^— 
bwtatylaoftbeait. 

"  The  Boat  aompnheBalTa  and  dagantly  Ola 
anUtaetnte  thak  haa  jit  vpaarod  In  tbla  m 

"A^U^admlnbla  week  —  eredltaUe  alDia  to  the  Inatltntlon, 
tba  edHor,  and  to  tba  pnbUaber,"— i'«iM«y»»ei><»  fc^iBfir. 

''  Tha  anblact  of  whieh  It  treata  1«  one  of  nat  hnpoTtanee  to  oar 
pao^,  hi  Ita  eeonaaloal  not  iMa  than  Ita  omamenial  rtlatlona ; 
an/tt  la  prantadbeie  hi  aneh  a  way  aa  ean  DOt  fau  botb  to  gratuy 
and  bntmet."— PUla^fpUa  Utrtk  .amtriean. 

a.  T.  PUTHAM, 
PabUabat,  be^  U6  Braedway,  New  Yoik. 

0(7-  A  [Bxge  aaaortment  of  worka  on  Batany,  Oardanlng,  Agrl- 
enrtim,  Faruftix,  ke^  alwaya  fbr  aale,  whloh  wul  be  fbond  annnur- 
ated  In  tba  Oenoal  Calelogni  pablUbad  fay  O.  F.  Putnani,  wUch 
can  be  had  grttU  on  apidleatlon. 

Manfa,  ISM.  [»-lt] 


To  Fmil  Growsra  a>d  NarMFrweB. 
BFRINO  OF  1800. 

THE  BUBBCRIBERS  hnttatbe  attaallDn  of  tne  pnrehaaan 
totbalratoekaow  oBered  fbr  aale.  By  lane  iBportr  lone 
troB  Earope,  and  an  eilanein  aoalF  of  propagauon  in  thelt  own 
gronnte,  tbey  an  enahlad  toeOai  one  of  Uu  moat  extanrire  and 
(0ni4ateMeoflBaDta,aadoD  tbe  moat  liberal  eOBdlthma. 

Tba  weO  known  hialtta,  bardlneaa,and  t1«  of  tba  treaa  grown 
here,  and  the  nndMdad  and  Mnranlon  attaBttan  glren  to  arety 
dapartment  by  the  propaMoia  In  pacaon,  oSac  graat  Indnce- 


n  iif  BucttKam 


BtmJani  Fruit  TVwa. 

Furtamiibd  <md  Dmaf  Ih^  ^^ra. 

Goonttrria,  CkuriiKti,  Straicivria, 

OntamaUal  3Ve«  aid  Blntt. 

Roitt,  IteUJdt,  4^. 

Htdgt  Flmlt,  (JncbtAig  Imgt  faoif 
aid  Oiagt  Oraagi.f 

Btocii  for  ^wuiari  and  ISom-f  Trta. 
Andall  other  Naraary  AitMea,  baaldaa  a  Un*  eoUaetian  of 
OaaainoDiB,  Boacia  and  BiDnna  Puirrt.     Wbolaaala  priead     . 
Itataaantgrattltaallpoit-paldappUcatloni.     A  aepaiale  Cata- 
lone  ItoT  IStO,  of  Boeea,  Dabllaa.  and  other  new  and  lai*  artlelea 
wQl  be  alao  fonlabMl. 


RUlwBBgcr    A    Banr 

WIBH  toaaythattheonlytnTellu  tantaantborUad  todo 
baalnaB  In  tb*tt  name,  are  ROBERT  BLAIR,  HIRAU 
BECKER,  Bad  HENRY  COLLINS. 

They  tVi  eoBpeiled  to  make  thla  annonnoMawt  In  coaaeqaaua 
of  Dthn  pmona  repnaantlng  themaalTae  aa  their  agcnla. 
Mount  Hope  Oardu  and  Nnraarlaa, ) 
RoehMiae,  N.  Y.,  Manh,  IStO.       ( 


For  B«]e. 

Two  Short  Homed  Ball  CalTaa,  one  year  idd  fn  April  neit. 
In  color  me  la  red,  ths  olba  red  wltL  aome  white,  both  da- 
Boanded  f^om  tba  Bd ''  Yorkahinrnan,"  bred  by  tba  late  Thoi. 
BlTia.Eaq.     Catltri  ^  iufBiry.  yoat-po'd,  will  be  attended  ta. 
Anhnm,  Jan.  II,  lUO.  [S4t]  J.  U.  SHERWOOD. 


tnrROTEI  REirlllB  hichiie, 


rriHE  nbHriben  an  crtpuInF  to  oBO  ta  the  Fumin  >  tupailoi 
J.  REAPINO  MAC  HIKE.  ItoTlnifbrMnlHni  mpi^  In 
BunB&iiMIiD|*luI*DDDbirof  .VeCtniiieil't  Jti*ftn,tt»j  in 
HRilldHit tliHtlu nMpwuMBh Ui^  V'D'"'  IB>BD<katlllln|  ti 
&!  npatlm  In  >nTT  nm«t  to  ur  aUxr  nm  In  hm.  It  wu 
tbormgUT  iMtm  InUMhunst  Sdda  bgt  mi  •u4  (>n  antln 
latlilUtloBtaallTliavllDaaHd  it*  ovnUDn.  It  mrmii  my 
BiMlilat  BOW  tuton  tho  pnbHo  In  manj  luportaal  polnti;— tba 
CMI«raSloUtb*laBtBHatkBi,bi»MOfHgidaDt  eu  b«  »■ 
pali*l  br  ft  toot  BlMkMllth,  wtflKnt  tbi  «wihi  IhIds  oUInd  to 
CD  to  tlia  muDfestann  tsr  ■  Mv  Ukda.  ThognmulwlMdliSft. 
^dlUBoHr.  ukd  (U  tha  soaliii  nua  In  Imn  boM*.  An  wl  j  er- 
dar  lilBpoftut  ftoB  IbGH  w&Uai  to  nttahaaa  ■  BMhlna,  M  wi 
luT*  almndJaODtnatad  tHtbaadaotaOOfcctbaWaat.  InaU 
««■■■■  bbaiftl  watiBDt  U  iWaB  to  tha  pnnhuac. 

Tha  iBpnmd  lUaipai  ma  nnitniatM  imdat  tb*  mparTldon  of 
nu  Fnamao  Hr.  Ou.  F  BounR,  abo  baa  baan  engwil  Ulna 
Teui  (Dr  na  In  ttia  buliiaH.  BEYMOUU  k  HDBOAN. 

Broakport,  Daaaaliar  it,  lg«- 

CKRTIFICATKS. 

■r,  NvT.  U,  ISU. 


f  bamlt  laat  aauoD,! 
H.  1  hMttmariTioMd 
taapan,  I  bara  iBd  sm- 
-  ion.  I  thfaA  nun  dad- 
Una  In  antlbf ,  nbiiih 
4fhluiidiial,liiaaae 
k  IdUDotobt^nroiitr 


Kaotlj  1  bml  Bat  ao  opportanitT  to  teit  tha  aaunmt  that  eonld 
entlnadar'^^IaBaaUaftMltbat  it  la  MpaUa  of  (ntUnt 
(ran  ftftaan  to  twatr-In  aorta  car  daj,  and  that,  too,  In  Uie  moat 
parltot  laanBar.  1  oaed  no  oliaii»  <<  taaoi.  I  did  not  find  it 
naoaBaij in dcdnc  aa  ordinarj  d^'a  vork^-abont  flftaanaan* 
patdaj.  I  ttatadTOBniaahinolnwatpalnaadirtLaBtluraiM* 
paaaattha bottom;  ban  [ftnndlt  badagtaat  adraotaga  onr 
oUiar  Hawaii  la  tm.  It  balo|  ahia  to  |o  tluoBiA  alnuat  anj 
gnln,  aoma  hadlr  lod(ad,  vlthont  anj  appanot  dUBonl^  of  oloa- 
(lagtbaknlk.  And  tma  n^  alpeflanoe  I  think  It  a  TaloaUa 
Hlbo^a*Tlllf-naehlaa,  and  wonld  sbaarfUUr  neommand  Ittotba 
atta>>tl>)B?auaa*,aa  I  think  ipabifUba  ant  with  it,  ab  ai- 
-  panaaa  oonnlad,  at  half  Iba  coat  nt  onttlng  It  tha  ordinal;  waj  — 
Wbtateaabafcauda&d  AoAadin  a  haltii  naasar,  andvlth 
kaa  labor,  baildaa  a  araat  aatlnc  in  tba  uraMe  of  grain. 

Yonnfts.  P.  F.  Rmt. 

^  I  »T  ttn  afcfiaald,  aa;naonr  ft  MorgmB'i  Improrcd  Ba»pn,lB 

Wu.  £«T,  Eaq. 


>a  Iwraat  flald  nd  do  M 


Raaparain  mrliaTTaat, 

oboUnf  ,  wUoh  othtr  maahtDat  that 
I  haTa  had  mwib  experionea  with 
tluflntoM  of  MoConlck'a  bi 


I  o)ocglnf ,  u  in 
ma<£Tiis  If  waU 
idiTiua  Lock. 
BaaciroiT,  Not.  11.  IHft. 
[onnjl:— Qanta— Inaadoaa  DfonrlDiiTOTBd 

,  wEiSi  — '--'  '— - " •'■ 


EaUera 


lailanoDbar  of  HaCoralsk'i  In  oparaUon  at 


aiUunanTlhaTai 


Rauari— barinc  ponbaaad 
t  to  thia  State.   1  h«a  ainoa 


i'  » 


wltbls  mj  knowladfce  ftrr  oottUic  cnla. 

Thia  mar  ttrtlt!  that  [  luad  In  mT  lui^«t  i 
Uorgau'i  JuprOTad  Raapsr,  irhiob  >rarkad  t«  i 
Uon;onttiagiTalniEaJloo»f— —  -     ■■ 
ad  In  aithar  graaaj  or  graaa  w 
tloD  oT  other  Rcapcra  oovlni 
mparloT  to  aoj  that  1  haird 


naara  as  tha  boat  BublH 


T,  Nor.  «,  1» 


na  taOn  laUiIkc- 
■ert»jiniill«tii«- 

ilUug  wrt  or  mm  Tlmt 

k  Moncafl''  JaiprvM  Ba- 
_u,d  baTlii(  «IU««1  Ilu 
I  thia  tlia  BOit  parfsct  u- 


rta      1 


SenecB  Lske  HJgUmad  ITnneriei, 

CATHAJUNE,   CHEKUNO   COUNTIT,  N.  T. 

WITH  Konarr  and  Standard  Tmca,  Uik  teUbUakmcBt  < 
fcrtTaaraa.  Fmit  tnaa of  tha baat  Tarlttiaa.  *t  rt 
prioei,  wholaad*  oriataU,  af  aD  tb*  Unda  anitelda  lo  thia  ell 
Onameatal  Trata  and  Shrutx  of  all  tbs  meat  nn  kladi 
DacMnooa  and  ETarjraaB ;  Oraan  Hooaa  Ranta ;  in  d> 
nmaj  In  all  Ita  paita.  Tr«w  ou  ba  tluniihed  af  tha  at 
popiilat "  Wafantr"  anie,  alao  tha  I>aBae  or  Hawiay. 

Ttea*  oaranH;  paakad  and  (brwardad  IJJ  nntille  ecanfaaa 
anr  put  of  tha  Unioa.    Betas  loaalad  wUiJb  two  bIIh  tf 
Chamnnc  H^  RouL  Mad  ^^a  Naw  Tsrk  and  Erla  Ccanof. 
tbilratantaootifla^  win  baftawaHadbT  man  on  their  Mi«r    i 
PaahagaaaiU  raaehtfiB  Na*  ¥«k  and^it*  Boad  at  Eteba- II 
mDaa  aontt  of  tUK  Kd  tha  BaffUo  and  Albanj  route  at  Oeatra. 
tfaarlh,  wUab  Mkaa  U  aTSr  deababla  loaatJeB  to  MiBat 
traaa  b*  ptfillo  ooniWBDDa.    Ndtbei  tba  Pear  or  Flu  »•(».  ei    . 
Faaab  Tdlom,  are  known  at  tiiii  ioeatlon. 

Tha  Henienltiual  AdTertlaai,  emt^nlng  a  prlaed  catakfot 
fumlabail  cratb  to  ail  aoati^ald  ar-" — — 

Jannary,  IgW. [a-at] 


raorr.     t. 

1ltllle,t;f«     i4 


■■  Btffala  StMtnt  MMteye."    Bathai  i(tB|,  maihla'atille.t;'' 
briaIitplBk,prodBotna,iiaAT,aBdaiMdlaatnrth(tatli. 
-A^  SaaWiV"     LoB«rintanliadad  wtib  plak,  puph  »> 

■>~-'~itlTa,bardt.aBdllBotethataHe.  .  j. 

Iwiefc"     kionui,  BBoMh  osier  etanaww,  hut/. 

"ra»I0»d,andllBa  W-lhatable. 

Oft,  nnnd  auootta,  Itfil  w-nP  ^^^ 
7  potato  nireariyiiiukttlDgltanT" 

Alao, anpetinr  rnnitiatnd aandllnt potato aied. pitaend bosiht 
-^  ......  — .■.., 'ibiKd  wTth  elwiea  qMluDa  lata  "" 


Aiao,  anpaniK  rai 

Europe  and  South 

CarafHllj  paokad  and  dellnrad  at 


'^^'* 


THE  nbaarlbat  oBara  at  prirata  >alr.  or  lu  eiehasl*  f"  '/V^ 
aUa boraaa or mai*^ to  diapoaa of  Ua Bplmdlil bay r °>t ^*°^ 
Snrpriaa  (took.  Hie  eomactlon  and  Intarert  in  thr  "orBaeBB" 
maka  it  dtalraUa  to  be  free  from  thia  charge.  Tbia  1;^'^ 
taarlj  flra  yeara  cdd,  baa  rary  aupartor  oolte,  and  ^'™'.  r^. 
——— —  ---■  bUBCular  dtrelopDient, promliei  ■*"'■"  "■ 
ba  dln»led  to  B<£t.  BThowUnd,  U 


1850. 


THE  GENESEE   PARMER. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE ! 
HOUDBITS  nXiVSTRATBD  DOI«LAH  BEAOAZm. 

SINCE  tho  death  of  th«  prqjeotor  of  this  popular  Magailne, 
the  I'Topcrty  hu  paased  into  the  hands  of  the  subserlher, 
who  will  continue  to  publiah  it  at  the  Pahlioation  Office,  No. 
100  NASSAU  ST.,  New- York. 

The  New  Tolomey 

To  be  commenced  on  the  First  of  January  1860,  will  eomprise 
mnuy  important  improToments,  which,  Ib  belriTed,  will  render  the 
Magazine  one  of  the  best  Periodicals  published  in  tha country,,  as 
it  certainly  is  the  cheapest.  Among  iheae  ImproTementa  will  be 
ucw  and  beatttlfal  type,  fine  calendered  paper,  a  higher  order  of 
illustrations  than  those  heretofore  given,  and  contributions  f^om 
some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  America.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Pro- 
prietor to  publish  a  Popular  Magaaine,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
cl.tjtses  of  readiDg'people  in  the  RepubUo,  which  shall  be  both  in- 
struetivo  and  amusiog;  and  free  alike  ftom  the  groesness  which 
characterizes  much  of  the  cheap  literature  of  the  day,  and  tnm. 
tho  rapidity  of  tho  so-called  *' Ladies  Magazines."  The  illu8ti«- 
iions  will  consist  of  Original  Drawings  engrayed  on  wood  Ijy  the 
best  artists ; 

PORTRAITS  OF  REMARKABLE  PERSONS  AND  VIEWS 

OF  REMARKABLE  PLACES, 
illustrated  by  p«n  and  pencil.  A  strict  reTlslon  will  be  exercised 
that  no  improper  article,  or  word,  shall  ever  be  admitted,  so  that 
it  may  be  safely  taken  by  persons  af  the  utmost  refittement,  and 
read  at  the  fireside  for  rae  amnssment  9t  invtraetion  of  the  fkmi- 
ly  circle. 

The  Review  department  of  the  magulne  wii  aontain  brief  erlt- 
cal  notices  of  all  the  new  pnbiieations  of  the  day,  and  will  form  a 
complete  chronicle  of  current  literature. 

From  the  business  and  literary  eonnxioos  already  estaUiahed, 
the  best  assistance  that  the  country  can  afford  will  be  secured  for 
completing  the  plans  of  the  PnblUher,  tnd  notWsK  wlU  be  want- 
ing  that  ample  pecuniary  resourect  and  watchful  indoitry  can 
obtain  to  make  the  Magazine  the  leading  .^ 

LITERARY  PERIODICAL  OF  AMERICA. 

The  extremely  low  rate  at  which  it  is  pnbliahed  predmdes  the 
hope  of  profit  except  from  a  circulation  greater  than  that  which 
any  literay  periodical  has  ever  yet  attained;  but,  with  the  new 
avenues  dally  opening  for  the  circulation  of  works  of  merit ;  the 
conKtantiy  increasing  pouplation  ct  the  counirji  the  ehe^>nes8 
of  tho  Mligasine,  and  Uie  superiority  of  its  literary  and  artlstlo 
attractions  to  those  of  any  other  woft  now  issued;  the  proMietor 
fearlessly  engages  in  an  entarprlse  which  will  be  sure  to  benefit 
the  pubUc  if  it  should  not  enrich  himself. 

The  Msgasine  will  be  under  the  Editorial  ehaige  and  nipervl- 
sion  of  CHARLES  F.  BRIG08,  who  has  been  eonneetad  with  it 
firom  the  beginning. 

The  ^  PoLPrr  PosTBAits,"  a  series  of  Biographical  Sketches, 
aoeompanied  by  well  engraved  Portaits  of  Eminent  Divinea  of 
the  American  Churches,  whidi  have  liurmed  a  eoospicuous  feature 
of  "  HOLD CN."  will  be  continued  in  the  succeeding  Volumes  of 
the  Magazine,  and  will  render  H  of  peeuliar  value  tozcUgloas  peo- 
ple of  oTory  denomination. 

THE  FIFTH  VOLUME 
will  commence  on  the  First  of  January  next,  but  will  be  issued  on 
the  15th  of  December.    Each  number  will  consist  of  64  PAGES, 
AND  NUMEROUS  ENORAV1IMI0.    TbaO'erms  are 

ONE  DOLLAR  A.VEAJ| 
in  Advance;  the  Magazine  wHl  be  plainly  and  otetttfoJly  directed 
and  sent  by  mail  at  thx  ana  or  ths  suB»caisi^  Aa  eaoA  num- 
ber will  be  sterotyped.  missing  or  lost  numberfTinai  at  any  time 
be  supplied  when  ordered,  but  wUl  be  deducted  flrom  the  tune  Ibr 
which  payment  has  been  received.  Remittance^  may  be  tent  at 
the  risk  of  the  Proprietor,  provided  a  description  of  the  biUs  are 
taken,  and  enclosed  in  presence  of  the  Postmaster  aa  evidence  of 
the  fact. 

Five  copies  will  beftamished  for  $4,  and  20  oopiea  for  $16.  Noa. 
for  the  year  1848,  excepting  the  month  of  January,  wIB  be  fbr- 
nished  at  4  cents  each,  and  Bound  Vohunesin  clotti  wtthgQt  edge, 
fh>m  July  to  December  inclusive,  at  $1  eaoh. 

Newspaper  publishers  who  will  insert  this  Prospaetus  four  times, 
and  notico  the  Magazine  monthty,wi]l  reoeiva  a  Bound  Volume 
for  the  year  1848,  and  an  exchange  for  the  ocmlng  y«>r ;  they  are 
requested  to  send  only  those  papers  in  which  the  Irospeetus  and 
notice  appear.  Lexers  must  be  addreased  to  "  Holden's  Dollar 
Magazine ,  Na  100  Nassau  St.,  New  Vork,"and  rorr  rAn>  in  all  cases. 

Jan.  18flO»  .   WM.  R  DIETZ.  Proprietor. 

EngraviBg. 

E  BALD  WIN,  would  respectfully  inform  his  Mends  and  the 
•  public  generally  that  he  has  located  himself  in  Rochester, 
and  is  prepared  to  execute  all  descriptions  of  Engraving,  Sails, 
Labills.  Maehlneiy,  Vising  and  Wedding  Cards,  Letters,  Book 
and  Cloth  stamps.  Views  of  BuHdingsor  Animals,  In  short  every 
thing  in  his  line  will  be  done  neatly  and  reasonably.  He  will  also 
keep  on  hand  an  assortment  of 

JUVENILE  BOOKS, 
Fueh  as  Young  Toy  Books,  Dream  Books,  Primmers,  &c..  Illus- 
trated with  fine  wood  cuts,  plain  and  colored.  Letter  and  fiu&ey 
envelops,  motto  wafers.  Prints,  Lead  pencils,  Ikclcc,  which  he  will 
sell  for  cssh  at  New- Vork  prioea.  JUl  those  wishing  anything  in 
Us  Uae  will  please  oaU  at  No  15  third  floor  RaynoMt  Aieade, 
Rochester  N.T. 


JUST   PUBUSHED, 
BY  D^UIT,   MIIiIiBR  AlID  CO.,   AUBURN, 

THE   AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 

BY  J.  J  THOMAS. 

CONTAINING direeUons fbr the  propagation  and  culture  of 
Fruit  Trees,  in  the  Nursery,  Orchard,  and  Garden,  with 
descriptions  of  the  principal  American  and  Fordgn  varieties,  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States.  By  J.  J.  Thohai.  One  volume 
12  mo.  of  over  400  pages.  With  800  accurate  Illustrations  .— 
Price  $  1,00 

N0TICB8  OF    THE  PRESS. 

*-  Among  all  the  writers  on  fruits,  we  do  not  Imow  of  one  who  is 
Mr.  Thomas's  superior,  if  his  equal,  in  condensing  important  mat- 
ter.  He  gets  right  at  the  pith  of  the  thing— he  g^vcs  you  that 
which  you  wish  to  know  at  onoe;  stripped  of  all  useless  talk  and 
twattle.  No  man  has' a  keener  eye  for  the  best  ways  of  ddng 
things.  Hence  we  always  look  into  his  writings  with  the  assu- 
rance that  we  shall  find  something  new,  or  some  improvement  on 
the  old;  and  we  are  seldom  disappointed. 

This  book  is  no  exception  It  ia/ull.  There  is  no  vacant 
space  in  ft.  It  is  like  a  Aresh  egg— all  good,  and  packed  to  the 
shell-fun."— Prom  Farmer. 

^  We  predict  for  it  a  very  rapid  side.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  flruit  grower,  and  especially  every  nurseryman.  It  is  a 
very  cheap  book  for  its  pried.''— 0£i«  Cultivator. 

'*  An  equally  valuable,  but  cheaper  book  than  Downino's,  was 
wanted  l^  the  great  mass.  Just  such  a  work  hata  Mr.  Thomas 
given  us.  We  consider  it  sn  invaluable  addition  to  our  agricul- 
tural libraries.*'— FToeZ  Orower. 

'*ltis  a  most  valuable  work  to  all  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
Fruit  Trees."— UWca  HeraU 

« In  the  volume  beftnre  us,  we  have  the  results  of  the  author's 
experience  and  observation  continued  with  untiring  perseverance 
fbr  many  years,  in  language  at  onoe  concise  and  perspicuous."— 
JUbamtif  OuUivtor 

**  The  vast  number  of  varieties  which  have  been  propagated, 
renders  such  a  book  peculiarly  necessary  at  the  pressat  time, 
serving  to  point  out  tiie  good  ftam  the  bad,  and  being  just  what 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  now  want  in  reducing  the  list 
of  sorts  by  retaining  the  best."— 16. 

"  We  can  safely  say,  with  oonfldenoe,  to  our  readert,  if  you  need 
a  book  to  instruct  you  in  the  modes  of  growing  trees,  «ic.,  flrom 
the  first  start,  the  vystem  of  pruning,  kc.,  tee.,  you  will  find  the 
American  Fruit  Cnlturist  an  extremely  valuable  work.  *  *  The 
million  who  purchase  it,  will  find  matter  adapted  to  their  wants, 
superior  to  any  work  as  yet  published."— CIsvetoiMl  HaraU. 

February  1, 1860.  [2^.] 
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THREE  Months  Extra  Pay  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Acres 
of  Laud  wUl  be  procured  for  all  who  enlisted  fbr  five  years, 
or  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  for,  aU  including  Volunteers  who 
served  in  Mexico,  and  fbr  the  heirs  of  aU  who  have  died  in  the 
service 
Infonnation  wUl  be  given  to  relatives,  Free  of  Charge,  by  wri- 
ng to  O.  F.  LEwlS, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 
Postage  Paid. 
Those  who  do  not  know  what  became  of  their  friends,  write 
whan  and  where  thsjJoUiad  the  amy.  [S-St] 
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THB    iMALJtm    AMD    STOST    OT    QRAsaBS. 

Tbkt  few  fannen  duly  appreciite  the  Talne  of  gnee 
when  turned  to  tba  beit  possible  account.  Broad 
acres  have  been  too  cheap,  with  their  almoet  apon- 
taneona  herbage  ready  to  be  cropped  by  the  domesti- 
cated animals  of  man,  in  this  country,  for  him  to 
■tndy  closely  how  to  make  two  spires  grow  whore 
only  one  grew  beforo.  In  all  the  older  States,  how- 
erer,  this  naUTc  abundance  of  nutritious  forage  end 
grazing  is  either  gone  or  fast  departing,  never  to 
return  except  through  the  art  anil  science  o(  the 
fausbaadman.  The  ttme  baa  come  when  tbe  etudy 
of  the  grasBeH  is  called  for  by  every  consideratioD  of 
private  Interest  an4  the  public  good. 

In  hie  account  of  the  "  Geographical  Distribution 
'  orGTBBaee,"Scao[7wremarks:  "Pbsbooei's  ^^tu^su 
coDtaiDS  S13  species  — )-36th  par^of  all  the  plants 
therein  enumerated.  In  tbe  syaton  of  Riehrr  and 
SmBLTBS  there  are  1800  ;  and  ain^  this  worli,  were 
'  it  brought  tt^a  (ymclusion,  the  family  wonld  probably 
contain  J|erty  thoiuiuid  in  all."  This  learned  author 
adda :  "The  disUibation  of  cultivated  graaseii  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects.  It  is  deter- 
mioed  not  merely  by  climate^  but  depends  on  the 
civilization,  industry,  and  traffic  of  tlie  people,  and 
ofteD  on  historical  events."  Ttie  herdsmen  of  Swit' 
lerland  find  pastures  for  their  cattle  on  monntain 
slopes  above  the  range  of  forests  ;  and  the  same  is 
true  on  tlte  high  plateau  of  Central  Asia.*  -  One  of 
tba  moot  valuable  books  for  relerence,  on  this  and  all 
irindreid  topics,  is  Prof.  LinptsT's  '•  Vegetable  King- 
dom"—  a  wotli  which  will  pay  well  to  re-print  in 
this  country.  Prof.  Emmotis  has  given  the  results 
of  hie  analyses  of  aeveral  varietiee  of  grassea  grown 
in  tbe  UnilM  States,  and  of  red  and  white  cSover,  in 
his  "  Agriculture  of  New  York,"  which  furnish  many 
new  ana  valuable  facts.  On  page  70,  Vol.  9,  heeays: 
"TiMOTHT  Grass.  (PkUmn  pratauU.) — FirM 
spkcimen,  collected  May  90,  1S48.  Stalk  94  incbea 
lo^Ki  Imd  not  visible. 

T  PaaroBTioM  — SMik, 6S.30 

Umt U.70 

100.U 

WMar  In  stalk 81.00 

Dry  W"«««e, i7M 

Ast, 1.30 

Ash  lalcntslad  drr fl.r< 

Water  in  tlu  !«■< 75.00 

Dry  iDMter, SS.00 

'.  •  Sm  HoBbdUi^  TmnI*,  Til.  M. 


A)b, . 


3.00 


Aih  calculsMd  drr,. 

Waiariaths  whole  plant, 78.00 

Dry  mstttr  in  Ike  whole  plant, S0.4S 

A■l^  "  *■  ■'     i.«a 

Ash  odculalad  diy 7.83" 

As  specimen  No.  3  variee  little  from  the  above)  we 

omit  it.     100  parts  of  the  ash  of  timothy  hay  gave 

the  following  results : 

Silica, 41.650 

Fbo^hawi lejSS 

Csrbaaiile  of  Uau, 0.30D 

MignMia, 0.500 

Pouuh, 30.760 

Smta 1.020 

Salubls«ilir< D.a00 

Chlundeortodiam, 2.«0 

Sulphufic  acid 4.130 

97.875 
By  the  above  fignree  it  will  be  seen  that  over  73 
per  cent,  of  the  earthy  matter  removed  from  a  meadow 
or  pasture  in  the  plant  called  timothy,  is  silica  and 
potash  —  both  of  which  are  of  course  diesolved  in 
water  before  they  enter  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The 
stems  of  all  grasses  are  large  consumers  of  these 
minerals,  which  in  a  soluble  condition  are  seldom 
abundant  in  any  soil.  As  in  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
and  maize  straw,  the  quantity  of  ash  varies  coneider- 
ably  in  different  samples  grown  on  unlike  soil^  so  in 
timothy,  red  top,  orchard  and  other  cultivated  grasse^ 
tbe  proportion  of  earthy  mstter  varies  in  sn  equal 
degree.  NeUy  all  meadows  contain  several  species 
of  this  numerous  family  of  ancial  plants,  besides  more 
or  less  of  clover.  Probably  6  per  cent,  of  asR  per 
100  lbs.  of  dry  hay  will  be  a  fair  estimate.  This 
gives  130  lt».  per  ton  of  hay  removed  from  the  soil. 
The  ash  of  Rbd  Tor  (JgrotlU  Fatgarit)  differs 
aesentisUy  from  that  of  timothy.  It  contains  much 
less  potash  uul  far  more  lime*  as  the  following 
analysis  by  Prof.  Ehmohs  indicates  ; 

Silira, U.90 

PbospbalM 13,75 

PiMaah, iM 

ChhrideMtfam,  («lt,) 3.00 

Carboosteof  lime, 10.03 

Mmikw. 8.64 

So*, 9.61 

euIphuriBscid 7.30 

98.30 
From  the  qnanthr  of  Kme,  evIfAuric  acid,  and  soda 
in  tbe  above  erft^  it  is  appaient  that  ^fypaiun  and 
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common  salt  in  addition  to  wood  ashes,  will  be  of 

great  service  on  red  top  meadows.    Salt  and  plaster 

are  exceedingly  valuable  articles  to  mix  with^  all 

•table  and  barn -yard  manure,  as  well  as  with  night 

coil,  before  their  application  to  the  land. 

A  luxuriant  plant  of  Spear  Grass,  (Poa  praimi' 

tiMf)  sometimes  called  herds  grass,  just  headed  out, 

ffRveof 

Water, 81.564 

Pry  matter, 18.436 

AbH, 2.267 

Aah  calculated  dry, 12.296 

ASALT81S  or  ASH  FROM  WKLL  DRISD  HAT. 

Silica, 56.320 

Phoephates, - 14.980 

Carbonate  of  liRio^ 3.540 

Pbtaih, 15.624 

'    Soda, 6.828 

Mecneeia, 1.996 

Sii&huric  acid, 0.900 

ChU»rine, 0.863 

100.351 
Another  specimen   gave  the  following    results, 
which  Prof.  E.  suggests  may  be  a  fairer  average 
sample- of  pwi  praUnsit  than  the  above  : 

ttUca, : 48.300 

Phoephatefl, 11.650 

Lime 0.030 

Magnesia, trace. 

PoSah 3.531 

Soda 12.505 

dodiom, 4.180 

Chlorine, 6.365 

Sul  phuric  acid, « 5. 156 

Organicacid, 4.400 

98.186 

The  quantity  of  chlorine,  soda,  and  sodium,  (all  of 
which  are  common  saH,)  in  the  above  deserves  atten- 
UoD.  The  almost  total  absence  of  lime  is  remark- 
able. We  respectfully  suggest  to  farmers  to  try  the 
easy  experiment  of  sowing  broad-cast  about  two 
bushels  of  salt  on  an  acre  as  an  experiment,  applying 
it  five  weeks  before  haying  time.  "t\'Ul  be  more 
likely  to  benefit  dry  than  wet  meadows.  Two  bushels 
of  salt  and  two  of  wood  ashes,  unleached,  will  doubt- 
less pay  well  for  the  expense  incurred. 

In  former  volumes  of  this  journal  we  have  fre- 
quently taken  occasion  to  say,  from  our  personal 
observation,  that  youiig  clover,  young  com,  and  other 

gants  cut  for  soiling,  should  be  partially  dried  before 
eding.  The  following  results  bear  upon  that  ques- 
tion. Red  clover  gathered  when  nine  inches  high, 
contained 

Water  in  tbo  stem, , 88.30 

IVy  matter, 10.95 

A»h, 0.75 

A»h  calculated  dry, 6.85 

Water  in  the  loaf, 71.00 

Dry  matter, 20.00 

Ash :„.    2.00 

Aah  calculated  dry, 10.00 

Water  in  Uqf  and  »talk 84.15 

Dry  matter, 14.48 

Aah, 1.37 

Ath  calculated  dry, 9.46 

Aah  in  a  too, 211.68  lbs. 

All  plants,  when  young  and  growing  rapidly,  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  water  to  facilitate  the  circu- 
lation of  uieir  aliment.  There  is  more  water  in  100 
pounds  of  young  clover  or  com  than  in  a  like  weight 
of  blood.  In  tne  arterial  blood  of  a  horse  there  is 
about  76  per  cent,  of  water ;  in  that  drawn  from  a 
vein  a  little  lees,  say  757.351  in  1000  farts.    To  keep 


horses,  cows^  working  oxen,  and  sheep  in  health,  and 
provide  for  them  a  generous  supply  of  food,  are  objects 
of  great  importance  to  the  farmer.  Science  wiU  aid 
him  much  in  this  department  of  his  great  profession, 
if  he  will  not  treat  her  with  rudeness  or  neglect 
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Oca  Woimi  Tbaia. — A  correspondent  of  the  Byn- 
cuse  Star,  in  his  statistical  notices  of  freight  coming 
from  the'  east,  to  go  via  Geneva  and  the  Erie  Rail- 
road to  New  York  during  the  month  of  February,  has 
omitted  to  include  some  hundred  tons  of  whiskey^ 
pork,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  &c.,  &tc.,  which  has 
gone  bv  water  from  Waterloo  to  Gleneya,  whence 
Uie  loaded  boats  were  towed  by  steamer  direct  to  the 
railroad  depot  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake.  Heavy 
goods,  sugar,  molassiss,  be.,  are  now  broagfat  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  from  New  York  to  Genera, 
at  48  cts.  per  100  lbs.  The  spring  trade  is  thns 
early  being  supplied  by  this  route,  fo  the  discoorage* 
ment  of  our  canal  boatmen,  many  of  whom  are  now 
bound  to  California. 

iRBLAitD  AifD  TBB  laiSB. — From  the  great  rush  of 
Irish  emigrants  into  the  United  States,  onewoold 
naturally  suppose  that  Ireland  was  over  peopled.  So 
far  from  it,  Cakltslb  tells  us  what  a  beautifal  coun- 
try Ireland  might  be  ;  but  alas,  says  he,  ''it  carries 
on  it,  as  the  surface  of  tlie  earth  ever  does,  inefikce- 
ably  legible,  the  physiocpaomy  of  the  people  that 
inhabit  it — a  peo^e  of  holed  breeches,  dir^  faces, 
ill  roofed  huts — a  people  of  impetuosity  and  levity 
—  of  vehemence ;  impatient,  imperfect,  fitful  indus- 
try ;  imperfect,  fitful  veracity."  ♦  ♦  *  <*Vigoroos 
corn,  but  thistles  and  docks  equally  vigorous ;  oken 
of  easily  reclaimed  bog,  lying  black,  and  miry,  and 
abominable,  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles ;  no  tree 
shading  vou ;  with  fences  as  it  were  soliciting  the 
cattle  to  be  so  good  as  not  to  come  through— by  no 
means  a  beautiful  country  just  now  !  but  it  tells  all 
men  how  beautiful  it  miffht  be."  He  advises  all 
those  patriots  who  talk  about  dying  for  Ireland,  to 
reflect  upon  the  better  policy  of  livinff  for  it— "let 
them  at  least  plant  one  tree  each.  That  eight  fflil- 
lions  of  persons  will  be  persuaded  to  plant  each  his 
tree,  we  do  not  expect  just  yet ;  but  do  thou,  my 
friend,  in  silence  go  and  plant  thine." 

Thr  Fbvrb  roR  Gold. — One  day  last  week,  about 
$6,000  of  the  new  fold  coin  was  received  in  this 
village^  fresh  from  the  mint.  This  was  the  gross 
earnings  of  three  individuals  lately  returned  from  a 
year's  voyage  to  California.  Their  lee.*  fortunate 
associates  were  left  behind  to  enjoy  as  they  could 
their  various  health  and  fortune  —  the  poorost  and 
sickest  buoyed  up  by  that  ever  blessed  hope,  which 
the  philosophic  Huhb  said  was  worth  a  t})Ousand 
pounds  a  year !  The  sight  of  theso  money  bags,  for 
the  time  neing.  turned  every  head  —  nothing  was 
talked  of,  thougnt  of,  or  dreamed  of,  but  fitting  out  or 
setting  out  for  the  El  dorado  !  Woe  to  that  croaker 
who  oared  to  speak  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  diggei^ 
gains,  the  certainty  of  privation  and  sickness  and 
suffering,  as  every  eye  was  blind,  every  ear  dea^ 
and  the  mind  impassive  to  all  the  biDdrances  and 
positive  evils  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  glittering 
pile?  All  accounts  agree  that  from  the  east,  the 
north,  the  south,  and  the  far  west,  at  this  time  the 
migrating  army  of  gold  diggers  is  greater  than  ever ; 
stiU  greater^  perliaps,  than  the  host  of  crusaders  that 
followed  Petei^e  hermit  to  the  holy  Uad  1 
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1850. 


.THE   GENESEE   FARMER. 


SociBTT  m  Nbw  Yokk. — That  unique  and  origi- 
nal weekly,  the  Home  Journal,  is  translating  Dk 
TROBBiiiiVD'B  articles  on  fashionable  life  in  New 
York.  The  accomplished  redueUw  makes  the  New 
York  ball  a  very  poor  affliir,  intellectnally,  as  com- 
pared with  the  remdetu  of  Paris.  He  says  that  the 
«<  young  American,  on  hts  entrance  into  society,  has 
often  but  one  recommendation,  the  talent  with  which 
his  tailor  has  endowed  the  cut  of  his  coat.'*  Also, 
that  a  man  of  mature  age  <<  is  isolated  in  the  gay 
throng,  meeting  rarely  a  woman  worth  seeing  or 
talking  to,  and  more  rarely  still  a  woman  who  finds 
as  much  chami  in  conTersation  as  in  waltxing  —  he 
aooB  gives  it  up^  and  balancing  one  ennni  against 
another,  he  prefers  that  which  does  not  give  him  the 
trouble  of  dressing,  and  which  he  can  nnd  weapons 
to  contend  with  at  home  —  pen  or.books,  if  h\»  mind 
Is  active,  and  sleep  if  he  has  no  faculty  for  anything 
but  business." 

Thb  SsASOfr.  —  This  has  been  one  of  the  moel 
open,  mild  winters,  known  for  many  a  year.  The 
fo-st  snow  fell  early,  and  in  the  mud  ;  this  froze  hard, 
making  a  good  bottom  for  subsequent  snows.  No 
one  here  remembers  a  winter  with  so  many  weeks 
good  sleighing  during  moderate  weather  and  frequent 
rains.  Our  fvmers  are  now  hauling  out  their  manure, 
a  nroch  oaner  process  in  cold,  stimulating^  March 
weather,  than  under  an  enervating  April  or  May  sun, 
to  sav  nothing  of  the  gain  in  time^  irom  the  lack  of 
which,  when  too  mncn  work  is  crowded  together, 
more  than  one  field  has  had  to  go  half  tilled.  An 
amateur  farmer  here  has  been  occasionally,  all  winter, 
hauling  manure  from  our  livery  stables  to  his  little 
sandy  farm.  It  may  be  said  that  he  cleaned  the 
Augean,  as  he  went  to  the  bottom  of  a  hole  or  swale 
at  the  back  of  a  range  of  stables,  taking  op  the  nitro- 
genous matter  which,  like  guano,  was  improved  by 
age  and  concentration.     WaUrUo,  Marck,  1850. 


SALT    AND    ARSBHIO. 


Messrs.  Enrroas  : — In  the  January  number  of  your 
most  valuable  paper  appear  two  articles  reccommend- 
ing  the  general  use  of  salt  as  a  manure,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  arsenic  when  the  land  is  infected 
to  any  extent  with  wire-worms  and  other  destructive 
vermin.  As  your  correspondents  are  not  sufficiently 
explicit  as  regards  the  use  of  the  latter  article,  per- 
mit me  to  inquire  whether  a  larger  quantity  than  that 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Park  of  Gates,  in  his  first  article^ 
would  not  more  effectually  attain  the  desired  object  ? 
That  gentleman  says  he  applied  the  small  proportion 
of  two  pounds  of  arsenic  to  two  barrels  of  salt.  Now, 
as  arsenic  is  not  a  dear  article,  I  would  be  obliged  if 
Dr.  Lbr  would  inform  me  if  it  contains  any  proper- 
ties which  could  possibly  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
vegetation.  In  Mr.  Park's  second  article,  in  the 
same  paper,  he  says  that  a  peck  might  be  sown  advan- 
tageously, but  does  not  say  on  how  much  land  to 
apply  that  quantity.  I  presume  an  acre  —  quite  dif- 
ferent from  two  pounds.  If  assured  that  arsenic 
would  not  have  a  bad  efiect,  I  would  be  disposed  to 
make  a  trial  of  its  virtues,  or  rather  poisons.  With 
due  care,  no  danger  to  cattle  need  be  apprehended. 

I  would  thank  Mr.  Pik&K  on  behalf,  I  doubt  not,  of 
many  of  your  readersy  for  his  interesting  articles 
referred  to.  We  of  the  Cataract  county  would  be 
happy  to  hear  from  him  again  on  the  same,  or  any 
other  subject    R.  H.  J. — Lockport^  ¥Wy^  I860. 


tDljeot    i^wbcinbrB. 


OH    81CUT   IW  WBBAT,   AJTD    THB    0AU8B   OF  XT. 

SUMBER  HI. 

Iir  ray  former  articles  I  gave  a  acatemcnt  of  facta.  A  leisure 
raoment  oflbrds  me  an  opportanity  of  giving  my  <Aeary, 
(banded  on  those  Acts. 

I  suppose  the  smat  bug  (or  its  precedent  worm)  to  reomin 
in  the  ground  in  a  torpid  state,  during  the  winter,  like  the 
common  fruit  curculio.  When  the  spring  opens  with  soffi- 
cient  warmth,  it  revives  and  commences  its  work  of  destmo- 
tion  by  attacking  the  roots  of  the  young  wheat.  I  am  led 
to  believe  this  the  more  readily  because,  as  stated  in  my  first 
article,  I  have  invariably  found  the  vitaUty  of  the  roots  of 
the  imut  wheat  destroyed  by  some  worm  or  insect ;  nid  I 
can  imagine  none  so  Hkelv  to  commence  the  destructive  pro- 
cess as  that  which  completes  it,  by  its  operations  on  the  grains 
in  the  ear.  It  therefore  probablj^  feeds  on  the  bark,  or  outer 
eovering  of  the  roots,  until  the  traie  of  theearine,  or  *'  head' 
ing  out."  Those  plants  which  have  been  thus  injured, 
generally  dirow  up  foobio  stems,  with  small  earst  aot  having 
received  the  oroper  quantity  of  nourishment  from  the  routs. 
As  soon  as  the  ear  appears  above  the  sheath,  and  when  it 
miay  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  critical  sLite  of  gestation,  the 
bug  leaves  the  roots  (the  bark  of  which  has  become  too 
tough,  or  too  scanty,  tu  supply  it  with  suitable  0od,J  ami 
climbs  the  stem  to  the  car,  where  it  consummates  its  destrue* 
tive  operations  by  perforating  the  ohaflT  cases  of  the  grain, 
within  which  it  deposits  ito  nit,  or  egg.  The  puncture  prob- 
ably injures  the  small  vexsplH  which  would  otherwise  supply 
the  grains  with  their  proper  aourishmeut,  (in  whole,  or  in 
part,)  and  ratncs  an  entire  change  in  ^e  substance  of  the 
grain.  Tliid  cliango  r-'uders  it  the  proper  and  natural  food 
of  the  buff.  It  also  becomes  the  fit  roreptaclc  for  the  depo- 
siti(Mi  and  nurture  of  the  ova  of  the  insect.  I  mippose  the 
change  in  the  gain  to  be  produced  by  the  perforation  of  lb» 
case,  or  chuiT,  and  depaiit  ot  the  nit  or  egg  :  for  I  have  now 
in  my  possession  several  eorii,  in  which  there  are  many  arains 
of  smut  and  good  grain  intermingled  ;  and  also  several  ears 
in  which  the  grains  are  part  smut  nnd  part  gootl  farina — some 
about  half  and  half,  and  some  more  or  lernt  of  each. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  several  writers  on  this  subject, 
that  a  radical  change  in  the  plant  la  r6«ctcd  by  the  operation 
of  some  latent  poisonous  principle,  b(?fore  the  eanng  out. 
One  writer  (IH'hambl)  has  stated  he  ''found  tlie  ears  smutted 
a*  early  as  March  or  April,  upon  c^tre fully  opening  the  hood, 
or  blade,  eten  when  not  more  thmi  the  sivUi  part  oj  an  inch  m 
UngUC  !  Another  (Tillkt)  suys,  ''the  smutted  heads  or 
ears  can  oftentimes  be  found  vit fated  in  the  hood,**  &c. — 
SpALLAN7.Ai«i  "  found  (^or  supposed  he  found)  that  the  smut 
was  produced  in  the  plants  long  hehn  the  impregnation.*' 
Whence  Darwim  concluded,  "that  for  want  of  impre|^no- 
tion,  or  the  vivifying  principle,  the  \%  lirat  corn  might  putnfy, 
OS  is  the  case  wiih  addled  egcp,"  &c.  .., 

With  a  knowledge  ofthelocts  smted  in  my  former  num- 
bers, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  Ijeliove  that  the  ^in  oould 
have  been  smutted  by  any  *'  vitiating  principle  m  the  air^" 
when  the  e.v  was  not  more  than  tlie  sixth  part  of  an  inch  m 
length,  and  still  "  in  the  hootl  ;"  or  that  smut  was  produced 
from  *'  unseasonable  cold  and  wet."  ^or,  in  either  case,  I 
must  suppose  that  a  diseased*  st'tte  of  the  stem,  or  ear,  would 
so  operate  npon  all  the  sop  vessels,  tut  to  produce  a  change 
in  ail  the  grains  in  the  ear,  or  at  leaHt  of  the  te/io/e  of  each 
grain  alTectcd  by  th«  disease.  That  there  is  a  constant  dr- 
culntion  of  the  sap  in  plants  while  growing,  in  some  dtfj/ne 
similar  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  animal  creation, 
I  presume  no  one  will  deny.  8uch  being  the  axae,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  one  port  of  a  grain  can  be  good  and  the 
other  bad,  when  the  same  stp  is  circulated  and  distribvtad 
to  each  Section  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  I  have  little 
confidence  in  the  statements  of  the  discovery  of  smut  at  so 
early  a  stage  in  the  growth  ef  the  pkmt  —  in  the  fino-spun 
theories  rospeoting  die  cause  of  smut,  I  have  none  at  all. 
My  observations  have  convinced  me  that  the  change  in  the 
grain  is  produced  after  the  raring^  or  **  headitig  out,"  wad 
while  the  germ  of  the  grain  is  expanding.  In  cases  where 
the  grain  is  wholly  smutted,  I  suppose  the  perforation  to 
have  been  made  at  so  early  a  perii)d,  that  the  gjann  being 
very  small  it  is  wholly  affected  and  changed  into  smut. 
When  the  grain  is  only  in  part  smutted,  I  suppose  the  nit  to 
have  been  deposited  at  jo  late  a  period  ob  to  injure  the  port 
of  the  grain  immediately  aroltnd  it ;  and  that  the  other  port 
of  the  grain  being  too  much  hardened  to  be  operated  upon, 
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produoM  good  iarina  or  flour.  At  the  hvm  it  tlow  in  its 
opemtioos  (and  bat  one  perhaps  on  on  ear)  it  may  be,  and 
probably  iM,  teveraldays  m  perforating  thenaina  in  a  ainglo 
ear.  In  such  caaee,  aome  or  the  grains  perhaps  are  not  per- 
forated at  all,  and  of  coarse  are  not  affected,  while  othen  in 
the  same  ear  are  entireiy  or  m  part  smutted.  Whether  the 
bug,  when  h  depositee  the  nit  or  egg,  leaves  with  it  some 
pouonoua  matter  for  its  sustenance,  which  produces  the 
change  in  grain,  or  whether  the  nit  very  soon  becomes  a 
toorm,  which  nettlet  m  the  gram,  and  thus  produces  it,  I  do 
not  know. 

When  I  wrote  those  articleB  for  the  Argosy  I  had 
no  Tory  definite  opinion  as  to  the  particular  manner 
in  which  the  smut  was  formed  by  the  operations  of 
the  *<bug/'  (or  *^hHUej^  as  some  fastidious  learned 
peofrfe  insist  upon  calling  the  insect.)  It  will  be 
perceived  that  in  my  thira  article  I  gave  it  as  a  nip- 
po$Uum  that  ^  the  miff,  or  its  precedent  worm,  when 
revival  by  the  wamtn  of  the  springy  commenced  its 
work  of  destruction  by  attacking  the  roots  of  the 
young  wheat."  From  subsequent  examinations,  I  am 
convinced  that  that  conjecture  was  not  well  founded. 
I  am  now  perfectly  satisfied  thai  the  excoriations  of 
the  roots  or  the  wheat  wer^  made  bv  the  ^hare-wormf^ 
which  has  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
destroyed  so  much  «f  our  wheat ;  but  which  has 
generally  been  suf^sed  to  have  been  ^  killed  6y  the 
ttmierJ'^  That  the  ono,  or  larva,  of  the  smtcl  tnsecl 
remains,  during  the  winter,  dormant  in  the  smiil 
fiTom,  €u  an  erg  or  toorm,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  unexpected  result  of  carrying  the  smut  grains 
into  my  wheat  field  with  the  barn-yard  manure,  as 
stated  in  my  second  article^  appears  to  aflbrd  suffi- 
cient proof  of  this.  As  great  numbers  assume  the 
hiMect  form  in  the  fall,  they  probably  pass  the  winter 
in  that  state,  and,  like  other  insects,  revive  in  the 
spring.  However  this  may  be,  those  which  I  hatched 
all  died  after  a  few  weeks,  spent  in  feeding  on  the 
smuttcMl  grains  contained  in  the  bottle  with  them. 

From  all  the  investigations  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  make,  in  relation  to  the  m/mmer  in  which 
the  smut  is  produced  by  the  operations  of  the  insect, 
it  is  this  :  it  jperforates  the  gUane  (ekaff  ca$e)  of 
the  grain,  and  deposits  its  **n%^*  or  **  egg."  On  the 
outside  of  the  chaff  case  the  puncture  closes  up^  (as 
do^  ^nerally,  the  lips  of  a  punctured  wound  in  flesh ;) 
but  m  the  inside  the  wound  or  puncture  is  kept  open 
by  the  oozing  in  oC'  the  undigested  sap  of  the  plant, 
which  runs  into  the  unfilled  cavity  of  the  glome  and 
fills  it  with  smiil,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  emde  or  wnpr^pared  sap  of  the  plant  thus  prema- 
turely  let  in  where  good  flour  would  have  been  formed 
if  the  sap  had  be»  left  undisturbed,  to  pursue  its 
ordinary  course  of  preparation  and  circulation  through 
the  nahiral  duumidt  or  9ap  vessels.  And  when  one 
part  only  of  the  grain  is  smutted  and  the  other  part 
18  good  m>ur,  it  is,  as  suggested  in  my  third  article, 
because  the  perforation  was  made  at  so  late  a  period 
that  a  portion  of  the  cavity  (less  or  more)  had  been 
already  filled  with  propeny  prepared  sap,  (floury) 
and  but  a  part  left  unoccupied,  but  which  was  filled 
with  undigested  sap  (smut)  immediately  after  the 
puncture  was  made  ;  both  operations,  that  of  forming 
good  flour  and  the  other  of  forming  smut,  no  doubt 
going  on  at  the  same  time ;  the  latter,  however, 
probably  proceeding  much  the  most  rapidly. 

Having,  as  I  confidently  believe^  fully  established 
the  ftict  Siat  smut  in  wheat  is  caused  by  the  opera- 
lions  of  an  inseetj  and  having  discovered  and  identified 
that  insect,  I  will  proceed  to  consider  as  to  the  be«it 
means  to  be  used  as  prevetdiot  rews^diss.    And  here 


I  will  confess  that  I  have  not  any  great  degree  of 
confidence  that  after  the  insect  has  been  for  several 
years  an  inhabitant  of  a  farm,  there  is,  or  can  be 
found,  any  certain  and  immediate  preventive  remedy 
for  the  evil,  by  the  destruction  of  the  insect,  or  other- 
wise. I  have  practiced  several  modes  of  preparing 
the  seed  wheat — at  one  time  washing  it  with  water ; 
at  another,  soaking  it  in  very  strong  lime  watn*  for 
twelve  hours  or  more ;  in  a  third  instance^  wetting 
the  wheat  and  mixing  quick  lime  with  it.  Neither 
of  these  modes  of  fneparation  smiirdy  prevented  smut 
in  the  nrodooe.  The  smut  insect  had  become  an 
establisned  inhabitant  of  my  farm,  and  I  fbond  it 
almost  impoesibls  to  turn  it  out  of  the  poescnwop. 
At  length,  however,  I  tried  another  plan.  The 
heavy  chttt  and  f<  tailings"  of  the  cleanings  of  my 
wheat,  containing,  the  unbroken  smut  grains^  (witli^ 
of  course,  the  nits  or  eggs  of  the  insect  in  them,)  I 
carefully  carried  from  Uie  bam  and  destroyed  thea^ 
so  that  none  of  the  smut  grains  went  into  the  muiurs. 
Particular  care,  also^  was  taken  to  sow  no  seed  which 
had  a  grain  of  smut  in  it.  This  coovsd  was  parsoed 
for  several  successive  years,  and,  after  some  twenty 
years  of  c^servations,  experiments,  and  exertions  to 
free  my  wheat  from  smut,  I  succeeded  in  raising 
good  and  clean  wheat  generally,  but  not  always  — 
occasionally  I  have  fouml  my  old  enemy  smutting  my 
wheat  again.  It  probably  strayed  over  into  mv  fidds 
from  some  neighboring  farm ;  for,  since  the  wheat  in 
this  vicinity  was  first  discovered  to  have  become 
smutty,  the  evil  has  occurred,  I  believe,  in  some  local- 
ity or  other,  every  yeor,  in  a  greater  or  less  degrse. 
Notwithstanding  all  my  care  and  exertion  to  free  ray 
wheat  from  smut,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  ttolnre 
had  as  much  to  do  with  my  success  as  I  had  myself. 
I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  that  some  seasons 
are  not  as  favorable  to  the  reproduction  of  insects  as 
others.  Cold  and  wet  weather  no  doubt  destroys 
many  of  the  young  insects  after  they  are  wanned 
into  life.  Severe  winter  frosts  may  also  do  the  work 
by  freezing  and  addhng  the  eggs.  It  is  also  asserted 
(and  I  believe  trul)r,)  uisX  paraaiHeal  insects  deposit 
their  nits  in  other  insects,  which  being  hatched  out, 
prey  upon  and  destroy  those  that  have  thus  served 
them  for  nests  snd  food.  Some  one,  or  perhaps  all 
of  these  causes  combined,  may  have  contributed  to 
produce  the  desired  result.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  course  which  I  pursued 
was  the  best,  and  indeed,  the  only  one  at  all  likely  to 
be  successful.  If  the  saml  grams  are  thrown  into 
the  barn-yard,  and  thence  carried  out  upon  the  farm 
in  the  manure,  I  do  not  think  it  possiole  to  free  a 
farm  from  the  smut  insect.  The  insect  appears  to 
be  brought  to  maturity  at  the  time  that  the  wheat  is 
usually  earing,  or  ^  heading'*  out,  and  the  deposit  of 
the  nit,  or  egg,  is  commenced  immediately  thereafter. 
f2arly  sown  wheat  generally  fares  the  best ;  probably 
because  of  its  ^beading"  out  before  the  insect  is 
ready  to  commence  its  operations.  But  if  sown  very 
early,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  ear  or  **  head**  out 
before  the  maturity  of  the  smut  insect,  it  is  frequently 
attacked  in  the  autumn  by  the  ^  Hessian  fly  ;**  and 
thus,  by  attempting  to  escape  one  evil,  we  run  into  an- 
other oftentimes  much  worse ;  for  the  ''Hessian  fly** 
is  generally  far  more  destructive  than  the  smut  insect 
—  the  former  frequently  destroys  the  w)H>le  crop^  the 
latter  never  destroys  more  than  a  minor  portion  of  it. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  if  tike  grain  is  eni  hefort 
it  becomes  ^  dead"  rme,  it  is  very  much  injursa  by 
the  grains  being  blaclBMed  by  the  dust  of  tbo  smut 
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as  well  as  by  hating  the  unbroken  emnt  gpraine  mixed 
with  it.  Very  late  sown  grain  is  very  liable  to  be 
smutted  if  the  insect  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  it. 
Wheat  should,  therefore,  be  sown  neither  very  early 
nor  very  late.  The  best  season  for  sowing  it  is, 
nndoubtedly,  between  the  6th  and  2dth  of  September. 
Yet,  as  to  its  being  smutted  or  not,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  weather  of  the  succeeding  sprinff.  Ii  the 
season  should  be  cold  and  **  late^  it  would  probably 
retard  the  growth  of  even  the  early  tawtt  grain,  and 
bring  its  late$t  growing  heada^wimtk  the  period  of 
time  required  by  the  insect  for  the  deposit  of  its 
eggs.    J.  H.  H. 

-  -• —^^^^^k^^k^t^^ 

*OOBH    vs.    WBBAT^-AaillV. 


Msans.  Editors  : —  As  a  crnstant  reader  of  your 
invaluable  paper,  I  have  witricssuil  with  much  interest 
the  increasing  contributions  *>!  my  brother  farmers, 
(an  auspicious  sign,  not  only  in  practical  but  theo- 
retical farming,)  especially  one  from  my  fellow  towns- 
maa,  under  the  title  of  «<Com  vs.  Wheat.— Drill 
Culture,  be,"  as  a  subject  calculated  to  elicit  discus- 
sion on  the  comparative  profits  of  these  valuable 
crops.  In  the  chapter  Mr.  Spbert  has  furnished 
your  .readers,  he  has  not  given  them  the  expense  of 
raising  his  crop  of  com,  nor  that  of  raising  a  crop 
of  wheat.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  he  has  failed 
to  give  us  the  full  benefit  of  a  careful,  repeated,  and 
reliable  experiment.  * 

With  the  "  Young  Digger,"  I  think  it  exceedingly 
unsafe  to  jump  at  conclusions  ;  and  after  several 
years  of  somewhat  careful  observation  in  farming,  so 
various  are  our  seasons,  our  soil,  its  condition,  its 
culture^  and  our  markets,  that  for  one  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  myself  ignorant  of  the  great  art 
of  husbandry  and  the  relative  profits  of  some  of  our 
staple  crops,  and  much  in  need  of  the  benefits  of 
scientific  instruction,  even  at  the  hands  of  our 
^  sapient  legislators,"  although  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors deride  "  book,  or  collegiate  farming." 

Now  a  few  words  in  review  of  friend  Sfbmit's 
article  on  *^  Com  vs.  Wheat."  In  giving  the  gross 
amount  only  of  the  value  of  his  crop  of  com,  with^t 
charging  it  with  the  expense  of  manure  and  its  appli- 
eation,  plowing,  planting,  hoeing,  harvesting,  be., 
Mtr  Speult  has  failed  to  satisfy  at  least  one  of  your 
leaders  of  its  comparative  profits.  He  many  not 
llave  used  manure,  and  thereby  saved  that  expense 
for  that  crop.  Every  practical  farmer  knows  fall 
well,  without  the  aid  of  science,'  that  com  is  an 
exhausting  crop — not  more  so,  however,  than  some 
others  ;  but  it  leaves  nothing  to  restore  tiie  waste  ^  it 
occasions,  consequently  constant  cropping  with  corn 
would  require  a  heavy  ouUay  for  manure  every  year 
after  the  first  or  second,  at  longest — a  heavy  charge 
against  the  crop.  I  hold  that  any  system  of  fanning 
in  Western  New  York,  where  much  of  the  land  is 
already  too  much  exhausted  by  constant  cropping, 
that  does  not  essentially  improve  the  soil,  is  unprofit- 
able. In  these  remarks  I  would  by  no  means  dis- 
parage the  raising  of  com.  Com  is  invaluable  to  the 
farmer  as  a  feeding  or  fatting  cropy  or  for  cleansing 
ooe*e  fields  of  fool  grasses,  if  the  quantity  plantcS 
be  confined  to  no  more  than  will  be  done  carefully 
and  thoroughly. 

A  word  about  the  use  of  the  drill  in  planting  com, 
(which  I  see  by  friend  SPBaav's  frequent  communi- 
cations is  quite  a  favorite  with  him.)  He  is  silent 
tku  year  on  the  subject  of  its  use  as  a  cultivator. 


Cora  planted  with  a  drill  can  be  planted  in  rows 

but  one  nay,  while  the  other  it  will  be  acatterad 

along  the  row  or  irregularly  deposited  in  hills.    We 

have  had  a  little  experience  in  this  mode  of  planting. 

Our  experience  is^  that  when  seattered  in  rows  it 

may  somewhat  increase  the  amount  of  the  crop ;  yet 

on  a  '^  blue  or  June  ffrass"  sod  it  greatly  increases, 

nay,  nearly  doubles  the  expense  of  tillage,  and  in  a 

wet  season  would  utterly  defeat  a  great  object  of 

com  culture,  namely,  that  of  destroying  foul  grasses. 

We  have  never  found  a  better  way,  on  the  heavy 

soils  of  Gates,  (these  grasses  being  uMliginons  to 

such  soils,)  to  ^chastise  them,"  than  to  row  com 

both  ways.    Make  frequent  use  of  the  com  harrow, 

cultivator,  or  plow,  and  what  is^tfeer,  all  of  diem 

both  ways,  not  ne^ecting  the  faithful  use  of  the  hoe^ 

even  were  we  obliged  to  ffo  to  the  <^  tombs  of  the 

Capulets"  for  them.  <<  Woric  once  well  done  is  better 

thsA  twice  half  done."    Our  opinion,  on  a  review  of 

the  article  in  question,  is,  that  for  every  day  saved  in 

planting  on  **  blue  grass"  sod  with  a  drill,  K>ur  is  lost 

in  tilling.    The  most  of  the  labor  of  raising  a  crop 

of  com  IS  in  the  hoeing  and  temling.    Such  planting 

is  **  filling  at  the  spiggot  and  leaking  at  the  bung." 

A  word  on  the  relative  profits  of  ''com  vs.  wheat." 

Last  season,  after  a  crop  of  com  that  had  been  planted 

on  a  clover  sward  manured,  I  well  cultivated  bath 

ways,  (which,  by  the  by,  was  rather  expensive,)  and 

sowed  wheat.    The  expense  and  produce,  so  far  as  I 

recollect,  which  is  pretty  near  the  mark,  although  the 

account  was  not  accurately  kept  for  the  purpose  of 

giving  it  to  the  public,  was  as  follows  : 

5  acfMi  ones  plowing,  man  and  spun  banes,  at 
the  rate  of  1|  acxoi  per  day,  3|  dayt  at,  $2 

perday. $6  $6 

Seed  U  Doahels  per  ocre,  7i  bush.,  at  $1,12|,        8  44 
Sowing  and  harrowing  twice,  boy  and  span  of 

hone«  one  day, 9  00 

The  crop  stood  well,  and  was  harveated  fw  $1 

per  acre, 5  00 

Damwins  and  tecuriiiff, 3  00 

Threshiog  150  bushels  at  6  cents  per  bushel,..       0  00 

$33  10 
The  Valoe  of  the  crop,  150  bushels,  at  $1,124 
per  bushel,  about  the  average  price  last  frll, 
althoogh  it  brought  more,  was, $168  75 

Balance  in  fbvor  of  the  profits  of  the  crop $135  65 

Friend  SpBaar,  or  some  other  advocate  of  com  as 
a  market  crop,  may  figure  his  profits  higher  than 
this  ;  for  this  is  not  given  as  an  extraordinary  result 
\t^  any  means,  or  as  establishing  a  system  of  farming 
or  cropping.  A  far  greater  produce  in  value,  either 
of  carrots  or  many  other  roots  and  vegetables,  can  oe 
realized,  and  yet  with  less  profiL 

The  lot  mentioned  above  was  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  foul  grasses  and  seeded  with  cbver.  The  season 
being  favorable,  it  set  well;  and  the  soil  being  rich, 
it  gave  a  most  luxuriant  velvet  covering  to  the  ground, 
securing  the  young  clover  roots  against  the  frosts  of 
winter,  besides  furnishing  considerable  feed.*  Next 
summer  this  lot  will  not  lie  bare,  exposed  to  the 
leaching  rains  and  evaporating^  rays  of  a  summer 
sun,  ^to  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  dessert  air,''  as 
it  would  after  com,  if  Uie  land  was  poor,  (and  it  will 
will  soon  become  so  by  raising  two  crops  of  com  to 
one  of  wheat,)  or  foul,  or  there  was  not  time  to  sow 
it ;  but  in  beauteous  and  joyous  contrast  will  give  at 
least  two  or  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre, 


*  I  woidd  by  no  mrans  reeomownd  ftediag  elorer  lUIovt,  ezotpt 
on  riflh  lands  whsrs  tbo  wkolo  «op  Is  not  nsodsd  Itar  BMavrt. 


or  what  is  better,  give  a  large  quantity  of  good  feed 
and  leave  a  sufficiency  for  plowing  under  and  self- 
manuring.  Managed  in  this  way,  with  onoe  plowing 
and  the  use  of  the  cultivator  thereafter,  the  same  lot, 
if  the  season  be  a  good  one,  is  as  safe  f(Mr  40  bushels 
per  acre  the  next  crop  as  30  after  com. 

In  this  article,  which  is  already  too  long,  we  have 
not  noticed  the  subject  of  transforming  com  at  fifty 
cents  a  bushel,  the  basts  on  which  our  friend  makes 
his  profits,  into  pork  and  beef  at  from  $4.00  to  $4.60 
per  hundred ;  the  secret  I  have  never  learned,  and 
am  therefore  incompetent  to  such  a  task.  A  Gatrs 
FAaMBE.— Gales,  Feh'yy  1850. 

BBKBFIT9    G?    DSBP   PLOWINO. 


MBSflRB.  EonoRS : — Some  fifteen  years  since,  being 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
an  agricnltural  paper  —  the  Qmuee  Farmer >  In 
that  was  an  article  relative  to  deep  plowing,  which  I 
perased  carefully,  and  by  it  was  induced  to  try  an 
experiment.  I  had  previously  farmed  it  as  otiiers 
dio,  thinking  that  there  was  no  way  to  increase  the 
product  but  to  increase  the  number  of  acres. 

I  had  a  field  conCiaiiing  four  acres  and  one  hun- 
dred rods  of  ground,  which  had  been  cleared  nine 
years  and  hao  had  a  grain  crop  on  it  every  year  — 
wheat,  com,  and  oats  —  the  three  last  were  oats. 
The  field  was  considered  nearly  worn  out,  and  would 
not  have  produced  more  than  fifleen  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre.  There  were  many  large  stumps  and  four 
green  trees  on  the  field.  The  soil  was  clay  loam.  I 
had  only  a  single  team — %  powerful  span  of  horses — 
and  a  single  plow,  (Wood's.)  I  raised  the  end  of 
the  beam  three  inches  and  commenced  plowing  in 
June,  when  the  ground  was  wet,  turning  up  about 
^v%  inches  that  had  pever  been  stirred  before,  plow- 
ing about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  per  day.  The 
ground  was  dug  up  with  a  spade  around  the  stumps, 
arrowed  and  plowed  shallow  twice  afterwards,  and 
sown  the  fifth  day  of  xOctober  with  two  bushels  of 
velvet  bearded  wheat  per  acre.  In  the  spring  were 
sown  160  pounds  of  plaster  where  the  wheat  looked 
the  poorest.  The  result  was,  although  much  was 
wasted  in  gathering,  for  it  shelled  badly,  I  had  by 
weight  196|  bushels  besides  one  large  load  not 
threshed  at  the  tim%  which  would  have  increased 
the  product  to  at  least  212  bushels.  Since  that  time 
I  have  plowed  deep,  and  the  result  has  been  invariably 
the  same,  or  at  least  doubling  the  crop.  Deep  plow- 
ing on  a  soil  like  mine  will  prevent  the  crop  from 
sul^ring  from  wet  or  dry  weather,  and  is  a  preventive 
of  rust,  or  at  least  has  been  with  me,  and  it  will  not 
tnm  to  weeds,  as  much  wheat  does  in  Michigan. 
The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  thinks  <Mt  is 
almost  a  miracle*'  if  a  farmer  here  gets  a  good  crop 
of  wheat ;  yet  none  fail  who  cultivate  their  land 
properly*  This  we  can  prove  by  many  fanners  in 
this  county. 

The  general  system  has  been,  ever  since  the  first 
settlement  of  this  country,  to  plow  shallow  and  grow 
wheat  after  wheat,  without  manure,  or  even  seeing 
to  grass,  until  all  the  food  for  the  wheat  plant  is 
exhausted,  and  then  we  are  told  that  the  seasons  are 
such  we  cannot  grow  wheat  and  must  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  raising  sheep ;  but  will  sheep  thrive  if  we 
serve  them  as  we  serve  our  wheat  ?  Will  they  live 
without  proper  food  ?  Or  will  thev  live  in  the  water 
without  turning  to  musk-rats  ?  Yours,  Sec.,  Linus 
Coim.— 7Vo^  OuieUnd  C0.9  MuJu,  Feb'y,  I860. 


As  the  country  improves  with  the  intiodacUon  of 
labor-saving  machines,  quite .  a  revolution  is  taking 
place  in  the  management  of  fallows  for  wheat.  In- 
stead of  following  the  old  practice  of  plowing  twice 
or  thrice,  re-inverUng  the  sod  and  am>rding  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  grass  to  ffrow,  the  theory  now 
obtaining  is  to  plow  once  and  deep,  the  after  woik 
being  perfermed  by  the  harrow  and  wheel-cuhivator. 
The  advantages  arising  from  this  mode  of  culture 
are  as  follows  :  —  The  sod  once  inverted  remains 
below  the  surface,  afibrdinff  in  its  deoon^iosition  food 
for  the  young  plants ;  it  uao  aflbrds  an  oppoitimi^ 
for  the  superabundant  water  to  pass  on,  thereby 
removing  the  liability  of  the  groona  to  bake  or  heave. 
On  land  comparatively  free  nom  stamps  and  atooei^ 
as  all  old  deaied  kM  should  be^  I  consider  this  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  plan.  Another  im- 
portant consideration  is,  the  ground  once  plowed,  the 
labor  is  in  a  great  measure  accomplished.  By  the  me 
of  the  harrow  and  cultivator  occasionally,  the  gnwiid 
will  become  finely  pulverized  ;  ao  when  the  tune  of 
seeding  arrives,  the  ground  is  already  prepared  ftr 
the  reception  of  the  seed.  If  any  dotmt  the  sapeii- 
ority  of  this  mode  of  tillage,  let  him  try  and  sea. 

The  present  is  emphatically  an  age  of  im|iroie- 
ment,  and  he,  whether  farmer  or  otherwise^  who 
neglects  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  recent  works  of  art,  and  the  scieneee, 
should  have  the  honor  of  being  alone  in  his  glory* 
W.  AitaLKY.—RushviUej  A*.-r. 
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A   TROUBLBSOHB    WBBO. 


Msssas.  Editors  :  — As  your  columns  are  open  to 
the  interests  of  the  farmer,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  in  regard  to  an  obnoxious  weed,  little  known 
in  this  section,  and  yet  abounding  in  a  greater  or  lees 
extent  throughout  the  country.  It  is  called  Addejf 
Clover,  but  is  probably  a  species  of  the  white  daisy. 
It  takes  its  present  name  from  the  person  who  fint 
inUpduced  it  into  this  State.  It  is  ]>robably  the  most 
injurious  to  the  growing  of  wheat  of  anv  known  fool 
weed,  because,  after  becoming  once  seeded,  it  cannot 
be  eradicated  as  long  as  you  grow  wheat.  It  grows 
equally  well  and  sometimes  as  hie h  as  the  grain,  and 
by  the  thick  mat  it  forms  it  is  almoet  impossible  to 
get  throQgh  a  field  of  it.  It  resembles  May-weed  in 
every  reqwct,  (excepting  it  grows  more  rank,)  and 
this  is  one  cause  of  its  spreading  so  rapidly,  people 
not  knowing  what  it  is,  and  calling  it  May-weed. 
The  root  lives  until  it  is  tdiree  years  om,  and  continnes 
to  branch  out  and  seed  nearly  all  summer,  and  in  its 
last  year's  growth,  one  root  will  cover  as  much 
ground  as  a  half  bushel.  The  seed  is  very  small  and 
of  a  yellowish  cast,  and  can  witli  difficulty  be  detected 
in  clover  seed,  in  which  way  it  is  beiiu;  sown  broad- 
cast all  over  our  country*  I  would  a^ise  all  those 
purchasing  clover  aeed  to  be  caieful  and  examine 
dose. 

Messrs.  Editors,  if  you  consider  this  scroll  worthy 
of  notice  in  your  paper,  you  may  re-model  it  to  suit 
your  fancy,  as  it  is  written  in  haste.  I  want  to  get 
the  article  before  the  farmers  in  Monroe  oonnty,  and 
perhaps  some  one  more  competent  to  describe  it 
will  take  it  up  and  give  some  method  of  getting  fid 
of  so  hateful  a  pest  SuBScnnBa. — Ruk,  A*.  Y., 
Jlforcl,  1860. 
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THE  GESNEI^BE  PARMEB. 


Qixavotn  to  Ituptttuff. 


APPXJOATlOm  OP  BOMBS  ikS  A  UAHUMB. 

Dr.  Lbs  :  —  Ai  I  hmw  been  a  coMtuit  reader  of  Taifoat 
agricaltural  joarnab,  for  Mven  or  eight  year*,  mf  attentioii 
Itta  been  attracted  by  ik«(|uent  noticee  of  the  great  utility  of 
bonei,  in  difierent  oonditiont,  aa  fertilisers :  and  beinc  now 
in  a  ntuation  to  proenre  them,  I  wiah  to  inquire  of  yoa, 
what  ii  the  most  eoonomieal  and  effBctive  manner  of  apply- 
ing them.  It  seems  that  the  method  of  reducing  them  now 
generally  used,  is  fay  means  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  a  Prof. 
Way.  or  England,  I  believe,  recommends  the  addition  of 
eqoai  weights  of  add  and  common  salt.  On  this  I  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion,  as  well  as  on  the  following 
points,  viz: 

1.  For  com,  on  a  day  loam,  would  leached  ashes,  char- 
coal wuU,  or  both,  be  best  to  dry  the  bones  with,  after  so- 
lution T  2.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  application  for  com 
or  root  crops,  to  drop  it  with  the  seed,  er  to  cover  the  seed 
and  apply  imaedialely  over  it.  or  that  until  the  com,  car- 
rota,  &C.,  aPfMar  above  ground?  3»  Will  the  miztun  be 
injured  by  lying  in  a  heap  a  month  or  more  T  And  lastly, 
how  much  is  required*per  acre  for  comt 

An  answer  to  the  above  questions,  in  season  for  the  com- 
ing spring,  will  bo  very  thankiully  received. 

My  fomer  purchased  the  form  that  we  oeenpy,  in  the 
spring  of  1848.  It  consists  mostly  of  a  clay  loam,  on  a  stiff 
day  subsoil,  and  is  underhud  by  a  species  of  limestone. 
Some  boulders,  of  the  same  kind,  also  lie  on  the  surftce. 
The  form  has  been  "  skinned,"  pretty  thoroughlsr;  but  we, 
being  "  book  formers,'*  expect  to  increase  its  renility  some- 
what before  long,  by  means  of  deep  plowing,  turoiug  under 
dover  and  bockwlieat,  by  raising  spiring  crops  and  manur- 
ing them  well,  to  be  followed  by  wheat ;  and,  lastly,  by 
Mping  the  ground  always  covered,  as  for  as  possible.  The 
good  efects  of  which  mode  of  cultne  are  apparent  alreadv. 
We  are  also  trying  to  get  up  a  "  FWmers*  Club,"  and  to  ob- 
tain some  subscribers  to  your  paper,  which  we  get  through 
your  agent,  Mr.  Rbbd,  at  Lockport. 

But  as  your  time  ii  precious,  I  will  not  tax  yon  further 
at  present.    J.  BRSAinjio  TtLKvoiu^Lockport,  FeVp,  1850. 

**  Leached  uhes  and  coal  waste'*  will  be  uaefol  on 
clay  loam,  for  com  or  any  other  crop.  These  fertiU- 
aers  being  mild  in  character,  they  sooald  be  api^ied 
to  corn  land  in  quantities  sufficient  to  ipreaa  over 
the  whole  ground,  and  be  incorporated  with  the  soil 
by  the  plow,  harrow  and  hoe.  This  should  be  dene, 
!•  e.|  the  ashes  should  be  appliod  before  planting. 
Unleached  ashes  are  most  economically  usea  by  add- 
ing one  bushel  of  salt,  one  half  do.  plaster,  with  two 
of  ashes^  and  adding  the  mixture  to  the  soil  as  a  top 
dressing  for  each  hul,  after  the  first  hoeing  or  weed> 
ing;  taking  care  not  to  ha?e  the  salt  and  ashes  come 
in  contact  with  the  yonng  plants.  One  or  two  oim- 
ces,  or  such  a  matter,  spread  over  the  roots  of  each 
hill  will  be  of  essential  service  to  the  crop. 

Leached  ashes  and  rotting  mannn^  mixed  in  a 
compost  heap^  improve  each  other — the  carbonic 
acid  eliminated  from  the  dung,  or  decaying  organic 
matter,  will  render  the  potash,  soda  and  lime  salts 
(silicates)  in  the  ashes  soluble,  while  the  alkalies 
named  will  aid  in  forming  salt^petre.  (See  account 
of  artificial  nitre  beds,  in  Johnston's  Chemistry.) 

The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  solpharic  acid  f^r 
dissolving  bones  is  the  expense  of  the  article.  To 
avoid  this,  we  have  preferred  to  break  up  bones  with 
an  old  axe,  pretty  fine,  and  boil  them  to  a  powder  iu 
strong  ley.  To  this  compound  we  add  a  little  salt 
and  ffypsum.  It  may  then  be  mixed  with  a  little 
fine  dry  loam  and  distributed  with  a  drilling  machine 
over  seeds  of  com,  carrots,  beets,  or  other  plants. 
The  compound  is  too  caustic  to  be  placed  in  contact 
with  tender  germs.  It  is  a  powerful  fertilizer.  As 
to  quantity  per  acre,  every  man*s  judgment,  means, 
quantity  of  land,  Sec,  must  decide  that  question. 


Altbouoh  not  a  ftrmer  myself  at  present,  (a  physician,)  I 
was  brought  up  on  a  larm,  and  now  ibel  a  deep  interest  in 
die  scientific  cultivation  of  the  soil.  I  hotve  been  in  contact 
with  your  paper  for  the  last  year,  and  I  most  say  I  am  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  general  and  prsctiotl  principles 
therein  inculcated.  One  thing,  I  hope  you  vrill  as  fu  and 
as  oAen  as  possible  obfler\-e,  to  rive  all  the  instruction  yon 
may  obtain  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  hem- 
lock land.  This  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  agricultvnU 
papers.  And  as  our  soil  in  this  section  of  Stouben  ii  mostly 
'^hemlock,"  I  hope  that  your  own  remarks,  as  well  as  those 
of  your  practical  correspondents,  may  be  directed  occasion- 
ally ibr  our  benefiL  Youn,  dee.,  Thos.  Shasmon.  —  Or- 
ange,  N,  F.,  /M.,  1850. 

As  a  general  thing,  soils  on  which  hemlock  grows 

lack  lime.    Draining,  liming  and  turning  in  clover, 

(the  |prowth  of  which  is  ffreaUy  promoted  by  ffypsum,) 

will  improve  all  lands  of  the  character  which  usually 

produce  much  hemlock.    They  are  sometimes  Mr 

wheat  soils,  but  commonly  better  adapted  to  mzing 

than  to  grain  culture.    By  seeding  liberally,  and 

manuring,  a  good  return  in  dairy  prMucts,  wool,  and 

neat  stock,  may  be  realized  from  soils  not  naturaUv 

fertile.     In  some  countries  and  districts  hemlo^ 

grows  on  very  superior  land,  which  will  hear  fine 

crops  of  all  kinds  adapted  taihe  climate.    No  land 

that  produces  large  forest  trees  can  he  very  poor. 

With  good  management  it  will  brinff  great  crops  of 

grass  Uiat  can  readily  be  transformed  into  gold. 

WHBAT    FLT    OR   WBBVIZ*. 


A  correspondent^  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio>  comma- 
nicates  the  following  inteUigence  : 

The  wheat  weevil  has  commenced  its  ravases  in  this  sec- 
Uon  of  the  couniry.  The  first  that  I  saw  of  them  was  in 
1 846.  They  hove  been  increasing  itesddy  every  year  since. 
Lsst  harvest  they  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  lato  sown 
wheat.  Will  they  oontinue  to  increase  as  thoydid  in  St. 
Lawrence  co.  and  that  part  of  Canada  opposite  there,  until 
they  toke  all  the  winter  wheat  T  I  believe  they  will.  What 
ii  your  opinion  on  this  subject?    S.  P.  Jaquith. 

Is  the  insect  spoken  of  a  Utile  bugf  like  that  in 
peas,  or  a  fly  with  wings,  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
seeds  t  We  suppose  it  to  be  the  tckecU  Jly^  and  not 
a  weevil  at  all.  This  insect  deposits  its  eggs  when 
the  seed  is  forming,  which  hatches  out  after  harvest 
in  Western  New-York,  and  is  often  seen  in  thou- 
sands when  cleaning  wheat,  and  sometimes  later. 
The  Hessian  fly  is  a  dif^rent  iasect.  The  only  rem- 
edy for  this  pest,  known  to  us,  is  to  seed  out  of  season 
—  either  quite  early  or  rery  late  in  autumn.  It  is 
impossible  to  predict  what  will  be  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  this  class  of  animals,  at  any  future  period. 

mSBOTS  OV  TKB  HOOTS  OF  OOBV. 


A  correspondent  writes  at  the  close  of  a  business 
letter  as  follows  : 

I  have  been  hoping  to  see  semethinfn  said  in  the  Farmer, 
relative  to  the  louse  that  is  so  destroetive  to  com,  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  roots  of  the  young  plants  are  attacked  by  them 
and  Its  growth  porelysed.  They  attach  themselves  to  the 
roots  in  grsat  quantities  and  the  plant  becomes  hard,  end 
the  growth  stationary,  ^nd  many  fitfms  do  not  yield  half 
crops,  when  infosted  by  them. 

Any  thing  that  would  remedy  this  evil  will  be  of  immense 
value  in  Kentucky,  if  it  is  attainable.  I  would  like  veiy 
much  to  hear  from  some  of  your  numerous  rsaders  on  this 
subject.    Yours,  with  doe  respect,  Z.  R.  Hoooiks. 

We  suspect  that  the  depredator  is  an  aphis— perhaps 
the  same  that  aometimes  attacks  the  cotton  plant.    If 
any  reader  has  anv  knowledge  on  this  subject  he  will 
serve  the  cause  of  agriculture  by  communicating  his, 
information  to  the  public  through  this  journal. 
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OnitTUBB    OF    BBAin* 


M«asRi.  Editors  :  —  Will  you  please  to  antwer  me  the 
foUowing  qaestunu  t  Thm  beet  kind  of  beans  for  field  cul- 
tuMon  an  extensive  scale  t  The  manner  of  culture,  com- 
mencing with  the  time  of  planting  T  The  beet  manner  of 
harves&g,  drying  and  marketing  T  The  place  of  marketing 
a  crop,  M^ooe,  two,  or  three  hundred  buahek  7 

I  would  dso  wish  to  know  the  probable  number  of  bnah- 
els  per  acre  —  the  wdinary  price  —  alao,  the  eori jest  time 
they  may  be  taken  from  tho  ground  :  reference  being  had, 
throughout,  to  the  iiill  sowina  of  the  bean  nound  to  wheat. 
Are  they i>eet  planted  in  hills  or  rows?  W.  8. —  CmaH- 
daigaa,  N,  K,  FA.,  1850. 

The  best  field  beans  to  plant,  if  reference  be  had 
to  a  market,  is  the  small  white,  as  it  sells  the  most 
readily,  and  bringa  the  highest  price.  The  general 
mode  of  planting  ia  id  drills  or  hills;  usually  the  lat- 
telr.  When  planted  in  hills,  there  should  be  about 
six  plants  in  a  hill,  and  the  hills  aboat  two  feet  apart. 
Judge  BuBL  states  that  the  largest  crop  he  ever  rais- 
ed (48  bushels  to  the  acre,)  was  in  rows.  The  b(«.n 
is  partial  to  a  quick,  dry  soil.  It  is  a  very  tender 
plant  and  will  not  bear  the  sligtest  frost.  It  is  there- 
fore unsafe  to  plant  them  until  frost  is  no  longer  to 
be  apprehended.  Thirty  bushel  to  the  acre  would  be 
a  good  crop,  though,  much  larger  crops  have  been 
raised,  and  much  smatfer  might  be  very  easily. 

When  the  beans  are  fully  formed,  and  there  is 
danger  of  frost,  pull  and  throw  them  into  heaps,  in 
which  condition  the  frost  scarcely  affects  them.  If 
the  mund  is  not  wanted  for  other  uses,  they  may 
stand  till  the  latest  pods  assume  a  yellow  color. 
They  are  pulled  wiA  ease  when  the  plant  is  mature, 
as  the  fibres  of  the  iioot  are  by  that  time  dead.  This 
is  more  quickly  accomplishea  with  an  iron  hook- 
raloe,  or  if  the  stalks  ^are  partially  green,  they  can  be 
mown,  or  cut  with  a  sickle.  If  the  vines  are  not 
dry,  let  them  remain  for  a  while  in  small  heaps,  and 
afterwards  collect  in  large  piles,  around  stakes  set 
at  convenient  distances,  with  the  roots  in  the  center 
and  secured  at  the  top  by  a  wisp  of  straw.  When 
well  dried,  thrash,  clean  and  spread  them,  till  they 
are  quite  free  from  dampness. 

The  price  of  beans  ranges  from  six  to  twelve 
shillings  a  bushel.  Nine  shillings  is  now  tj  i  price 
in  this  market.  They  generally  find  a  r«  ' '  sale. 
The  time  a  crop  could  be  got  off. must  depb.vt  much 
on  the  season.  The  long  garden  white  bean,  and 
the  China  bean  widk  a  red  eye,  ripen  earlier  than 
most  others,  and  are  very  productive. 

Messrs.  Editobs  .  —  Since  my  boyhood,  I  have  been  en- 
|[aged  in  other  business  than  fiirming,  and  all  I  know  of  it 
M  what  I  then  learned,  and  that  in  the  old  hobbling  way, 
together  with  what  obeerration  I  have  made  in  riding  about 
the  country  in  the  practice  of  physic,  till  four  years  ago  ; 
when  I  came  in  possession  of  a  imall  piece  of  land,  of  some 
22  acres,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  work  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. But  I  feel  greatly  the  need  of  some  experienced 
adviser,  to  enable  me  to  do  ii  all  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  In  my  way  of  frrming,  I  believe  I  have  realized 
more  profit  than  many  do  from  a  hundred  acres  ;  yet  I  am 
sensible  that  still  greattf  hnprovefnent  might  be  made,  if  I 
ordy  knemhau. 

In  reading  your  valuable  publication,  which  I  constantly 
peruse,  I  see  that  yon  have  some  communications  to  <^tain 
answers  to  specified  Questions,  and  lor  this  reason  I  address 
you.  On  my  place  i  have  all  varieties  of  soil.  Some  half 
an  acre,  alluvial;  six  or  seven  acres,  gravel,  dry:  seven  or 
eighty  ^y  eiftirelv,  and  some  muck. 

Will  leached  ashes^.  from  the  ashery  in  our  village,  pay 
the  expense  of  drawing  on  to  any  of  the  varteties  of  soil 
above  mentioned  t  Will  plaster  be  good  ibr  any  or  all  t  If 
so,  when  is  the  best  time  to  sow  t 

Will  alluvial  or  gravel  be  best  fi»  carrots  f    I  have  a 


garden  spot  of  some  finurtfa  of  an  acre  of  dry  gnvelly  soil, 
which  was  rich  when  I  came  here,  and  which  I  have  ns< 
nured  fiom  the  bam  every  year  since  I  have  had  it  liSit 
spring  I  covered  it  well  with  rotten  manore.  Will  it  be 
good  for  onions  7  If  so.  and  yon  will  give  me  the  beit 
method  of  nising,  as  to  aind  of  aeed,  time  of  olantiog,  how 
to  fit  the  ground,  &«.,  dec,  in  minutia,  I  wul  do  it  right, 
and  report  my  success  in  the  AJL  I  want  to  best  svsry 
body  else.    How  much  seed  shall  I  wantt 

I  read,  in  the  January  number,  an  aooonnl  of  what  yoo 
call  a  large  crop  of  beets.  I  believe  I  beat  that  last  yesr, 
although  I  have  not  accurately  measured  the  groand.  1 
raised  some  90  bushels  oo  leas  than  half  that  grooad. 
What  soil  is  best  for  quince— wet  ordry^i— Mch-arpeor? 
Will  they  grow  firom  slips  f  D.  Skavkb.  —  Abar,  AUt- 
gany  co.,  JV.  Y,,  Feb.  25,  1850. 

Apply  leached  ashes  to  -your  gravelly  soil  and 
around  your  quince,  apple  and  other  fruit  traes. 
Quinces  will  do  best  on  a  medium  soil — neither  wot 
nor  dry.  Hoff  manure,  leached  ashes,  and-  spent 
lime,  have  producei!^  best  crops  of  onions  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  About  three  pounds  of  seed  are  re- 
quired for  an  acre.  Plant  earfy  and  not  loo  thick  is 
the  row,  nor  haje  the  rows  too  dose  together.  If 
you  ^  beat  every  body,''  please  write  and  let  <<eveiy 
body"  know  haw  you  do  it. 

THB    lOLOH    OOW.— 8    W.  AMD   MH.  WSI0HT. 


Mbssrs.  Enrr^iu  : — ^In  your  Fanner  for  March,  it 
an  article  headed,  '^  Milch  Cow."  The  article  eeems 
to  be  intended  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  capability  of 
the  cow,  to  impog|a  the  judgment  of  the  Joamai  of 
Commerce  and  the  veracity  of  a/'  Traveler,"  as  well 
as  myself.  Your  mend  Mr.  *'  Wriobt"  has  dooe 
himself  a  great  ^^wrmig"  showing  a  lack  of  discre- 
tion not  very  creditable ;  but  that  is  his  a&ir,  aad 
not  mine.  Your  correspondent  may  have  been 
"  hoaxed  "  by  Mr.  Wwoht,  in  regard  to  the  cow,  the 
paily  and  the  milk ;  and  it  is  very  likely  Mr.  WaresT 
made  <^a  fish  storv"  of  it.  If  he  had  adhered  to  the 
facts  as  ^e  heard  them,  and  in  fact  sais  tfcsm,  be 
would  have  stated  that  my  noble  cow  dH  for  alxMit 
six  weeks  in  June  and  July,  1847,  give  forty-two 
quarU  of  milk  eack  and  every  day— pure  miUCf  with- 
out froth  —  and  some  days  more.  The  quantity  wu 
ascertained  by  a  tin  quart  measure,  such  as  is  in 
common  use  through  the  country ;  true,  it  had  not 
been  eealed  by  the  County  Sealer,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  could  vary  so  much  as  to  invalidate  my  assertions. 
I  repeat,  therefore^  that  ^  the  milch  €ow*'  did  yidil, 
in  1847,  for  about  six  weeks,  forty-two  quarts  of  milk 
per  day.  The  quantity  given  by  the  same  cow  in 
1845  and  1846  was  about  Sie  same  as  in  1847,  though 
in  1848  and  1849  the  quantity  was  dimiuished,  which 
I  attribute  to  her  calving  early  (n  the  sessoo,  too 
soon  for  grass.  The  quantity  she  gave  last  year,  for 
a  time,  was  about  thirty-nine  quarts  per  day.  I 
re|^t  that  she  is  not  in  a  condition  to  give  me  a  calf 
this  season,  otherwise  I  doubt  not  Mr.  Waieai'a 
$500  would  have  been  transferred  to  me.  In  her 
present  state,  I  am  offered,  by  a  neighbor,  one  ban- 
dred  dollars  ;  hut  I  dissuade  nim  from  taking  her,  u 
I  doubt  whether  she  will  have  another  calf. 

Mr.  WaioBT  could  not  have  seen  a  pail  ^  with  a 
strainer^'  hen^  as  there  never  was  such  a  pail  about 
my  house. 

As  to  my  under-drained  fields,  I  will  say,  that  I 
have  laid  on  my  farm  41,000  drain  tiles  of  fifteen 
inshes  in  length.  S.  W.  may  estimate  tho  same  in 
miles  and  fractions,  and  correct  a  ^Traveller"  if  he 
can.  Yours,  Slc.,  John  JoHXtsToii. — J>tear  GtmtPOf 
Manh,  1850. 
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ITOOK. 


b  the  Augiut  (1849)  number  of  the  Geneeee  Fumer,  ii  an 
article  by  me  on  the  Shoit-honu,  which  I  imported  last  year 
ibr  Mr.  Shealb,  CoL  Sherwood  and  mytel£  The  Januarv 
number  contains  strieturee  by  8.  P.  Cbspman,  on  so  much 
of  my  artiele  as  relates  to  the  Boll,  Third  Doke  of  Cam- 
bridge. As  Mr.  Chapman  does  not  understand  my  Tiews, 
and  therefine  misstates  and  misoonstmes  them,  it  »  neces- 
sary to  answer  him.  He  makes  many  assertions  and  takes 
positions^  which  preeent  questions  and'  issues,  so  nnmenras, 
complicated  and  extensive,  that,  ai  ^^regmt,  I  must  leave 
them  unnoticed.  There  is  beside,  Jutt  now,  a  ttrong  pro- 
jpnety  in  mlt  discussing  these  issues.  As  soon  as  thU  anuB- 
turn  ends,  IshaU  rcstone  the  su^eet,  and  wUl  fulfy  consider 
them.  In  this  notice  I  propose  merely  to  state  ray  meaning 
in  the  peragnnh,  to  a  poition  of  which  Mr.  Chapman  ob- 
jects, as  he  nndentands  it,  and  refute  one  of  his  positions. 
To  be  dear,  I  must  re-produce  the  passage  entire.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Third  Duke  of  Ctaibridge,  I  sud: 

"IhavegrMitplassaMlttknowtaf  that  I  hAve  bioaglit  to  this 
eenntiy  so  •uptrior  a  boll  ftom  the  hsalflr  that  sodnent  bre«d«r. 
Mr.  Bittss.  Hs  Is  ths  Mily  bull  to  AmeAom  got  I7  Mr.  Batw* 
ermek  ffritn  bnU,  JMu  of  Northumbolsad  (1940,)  the  bast  boU  Mr. 
Bates  e?«r  teed.  Mr  Betes  has  »«C  mm  smts  left  got  ^  the  mbm 
ball;  and  Duka  of  Northumbsriand  Is  nOw  dead.  Ifr.  Betas 
lepsatedly  told  om  that  8d  Doka  of  CambrMga  was  mors  Uka  his 
rtrs  than  any  boll  ever  got  by  him.  Braeders  dasbtog  the  blood 
sf  Mr.  Bataa,  oan  no  whars  also  to  this  ooimtKy  proeoro  It  wik 
ewh  high  charmeteruHe$  e/etff!*,  lumUtff,  tffmmetrjfy  and  euietmue." 

Mr.  Chapman  quotes  merefy  the  last  S4?ntence  and  discoss- 
ee  it  alone.  The  whole  paragraph  bein^  connected,  and  the 
last  sentence  the  conclusion  or  deduction,  and  the  whole 
having  been  the  subject  of  remark,  I  wilt  brieSy  state  what 
it  oiaAf  means,  and  waa  meant  onfy  to  mean.  I  mean  by  it. 
that  1  have  brought  to  America  a  superior  bull,  from  the 
herd  of  Mr.  Bates  ;  that  this  bull,  3d^  J>oHe  of  Cambridge, 
(5041,)  is  the  onfy  bull  in  America  gj^hy  Mr.  Bates*  VtiJte 
of  Northumberland,  (IMO;)  that  Dflte  of  Northumberland. 
(1940  J  was  Mr.  Bates'  **  crack  vrixi^'  bull,  and  was  the  heel 
bun  Mr.  Bates  ever  bred;  that  Mr.  Bates  has  but  one  more 
bull  got  by  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (1940.)  that  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  (1940ri  is  dead,  and  that  Mr,  Bates  re- 
peatedly told  me  that  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  (9941,)  was 
more  like  his  sire,  I  Duke  of  Northumberland,)  than  any  bull 
ever  got  by  him,  (Duke  of  Northumberland.)  In  1845, 
Duke  of  Northumberland  died.  In  July,  1848,  Mr.  Bates 
owned  but  two  bulls  got  by  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
these  two  were  3d  Duke  of  Oxford  and  3d  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. I  brought  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  10  Ameriea,  and 
this  left  but  one  son  of  Duke  of  Northnmfoeriand,  (1940,)  at 
Mr.  Bates',  and  Mr.  Bates  did  not  in  his  lifetinie  port  with 
that  son.  I  designed  to  place  before  breeders  the  fact,  that 
there  is  in  this  country  but  one  bull  the  get  of  Mr.  Batee' 
heet  bull,  and  that  if  they  wish  the  blood  of  Mr.  Bates'  they 
could  no  where  else  in  America,  than  from  Cambridge,  get 
M*.  jBa^er*  b/ood,  through  the  particular  channel  of  a  ruem- 
bang  and  superior  eon  of  Mr.  Bates'  best  bull,  Duke  of  North- 
»riand,  (1940.) 


cure  it  with  such  lugh  characteristios  of  style,  quality,  sym^ 
meiry,  and  subatanoe."  This  eentenoe  is  the  text;  lis  dis- 
proval  the  object  of  Mr.  Chapman^s  whole  artide.  Never 
was  an  unfortunate  sentence  so  misconstrued.  In  an  arti- 
cle printed  in  Canada,  it  is  made  the  basis  on  which  to 
charge  me  with  having  asserted,  *'  that  from  Mr.  Sherwood, 

t through  3d  Duke  of  Uambridae,]  and  from  him  alone,  the 
duchess  blood  can  be  procurea'  fin  this  country.]  In  let- 
ters addressed  to  others,  and  by  toe  receivers  shown  to  me, 
this  sentence  is  made  to  mean,  "  that  the  3d  I>^e  of  Cam- 
bridge possesses  bore  of  Mr.  Bates'  Duchess  blood  dtan  any 
other  bull  in  Ameri<9^"  and  I  am  charged  by  its  use  with 
eo  eojfing  and  designing  $0  to  sajf,  Mr.  Chapman  makes  it 
mean  the  eatne  thing,  ^  dnee  $0  by  way^  of  u^erenct,  or  tk- 
duction.  His  words  ore:  — "No  one  will  deny,  that  if  any 
one  animal  from  a  herd  possesses  the  power  of  imparting  to 
his  produce  '  higher  cbiuacteristics  of  style,  quauty,  sym- 
metry and  substance,'  than  any  other  animal  fiom  the  same 
herd,  he  must  possess  more  of  the  dunce  blood  of  that  par* 
tictilar  herd.  To  question  this,  is  at  onoe  doubting  the  effi- 
cacy of  blood  animab."  That  is,  my  position,  if  it  be  truct 
mutt  be  true,  because  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  more  of 
Mr.  Bates'  choice  blood  than  any  other  bml  in  America. 
This  is  the  meaning  which  by  deduction  Mr.  Chapman 


places  on  my  words.  Having  done  this,  he  proceeds  to 
prove,  by  quoting  Mr.  Bates'  opinfons,  m  his  own  wocds, 
from  public  printed  letters,  that  the  choice  blood  of  his  held, 
in  Mr.  Bates*  opinion,  is  tho  Duchess  blood.  No  one  ever 
doubted  this,  who  either  knew  Mr.  Bates  or  had  road  his 
minted  or  private  letters.  I  knew  such  was  his  opinion. 
Mr.  Chapman  then  jrives  from  the  4th  vol.  of  die  Herd  Book 
the  pedigrees  of  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Veil's  Duke 
of  Welhngton.  and  by  these  pedimss  shows  that  Caift- 
bridire  has  by  his  sire  one  cross  of  Duohees  blood,  and  that 
Wellington  has  ^100  by  his  sire  and  the  sire  of  his  dam.  The 
precise  quantity  which  Mr.  Chapman  ^vee  to  each,  is  kt 
1.  e.  2-8,  of  Duchess  blood,  to  Cambridge,  and  |  to  Welling- 
ton; and  therefore  he  concludes,  that  Wellington  must  be  a 
better  bull  than  Cambridge.  Logical  oondusionl  Now  all 
this  shows  a  totsl  want  of  knowledge  of  breeding  and  of 
pedigreee  in  genend  ;  and  in  special  of  the  particmiBr  pedi- 
grees which  Mr.  C.  gives  of  the  "THmrln  unoer  his  conside- 
ration. But  to  explain  thu  tm  to  the  ^p^Sgreet,  would  re- 
quire too  sMicfc  space  now,  and  I  pass  it. 

If  Mr.  Chapman  be  oonect,  then  it  weuld  be  true  thatn 
boll  got  by  one?  of  Mr.  Bates'  Duchess  bulk,  dam  by  a 
Duchess  bull,  grand-dam  a  poor  roadside  tack,  would  be  a 
bettor  getter  •—  wouM  impart  more  *  hisdi  characteristies  of 
style,  quality,  symmetry  and  sabst«inc^  —  dian  a  bull  got 
by  a  Duchess  bull,  out  of  a  pure,  fill  bred,  stylish,  shorf- 
hom  cow,  of  another  approved  triba  8nch  an  abaurdity, 
no  one,  I  think,  would  maintain^  though  Mr.  C.'s  article 
seems  todosow 

On  Mr.  Chapman's  rule,  if  sires  have  each  the  same 
amount  of  Duchess  blood,  they  w«^iid  possess  and  impart 
equal  "style,  quality,  symmevy  and  sttbMance."  Yet  no 
two  full  brothers  were  ever  equally  good  animals  and  equal- 
ly good  getters.  DukttofNorthumMrland,  [1940,]  and  3d 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  [3646,]  were  full  brothers.  The 
first  was  superior  as  an  individual,  and  very  superior  as  a 
getter.  The  last  was  for  inferior  to  his  brother  as  an  indi- 
vidual :  far  ioforior  as  a  getter.^  The  3d  and  4th  Dukee  of 
North omberland  were  full  brothem  aod^aitiiff.  The  3d  Duke 
Mr.  Bates  never  used  :  he  was  for  inforior,  both  as  an  individ- 
ual and  as  a  getter,  to  the  4th  Duke.  The  3d  and  4th  Dukes 
had  more  Duauss  blood  than  their  half  brother  Duke  of  Novth- 
umberland,  ( 1940,)  and  were  for,  veiy  for,  inforior  to  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  as  individuals  end  as  getters.  Mr.  Vail's 
Duke  of  Wellington,  (3634,)  has  mere  Duchess  blood  than 
his' half  brother  Locomotive,  (434S,^and  yet  Locomotive 
was  a  for  better  animal  and  bettor  getter  than  Wellington. 
Mr.  Harvey's  boll  Walton,  (06580  eon  of  Locomotive,  a 
distinguished  winner  even  in  Gt.  Britain,  is  vastly  superior 
to  any  thing  ever  got  by  Wellington.  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land, (1937, )  the  siro  of  the  dam  of  Mr.  VaU's  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, (3654,)  was  a  Duchess  bull,  and  was  so  inferior, 
that  Ifr.  Botes  says  of  him,  **  this  bull  never  exceeded  in 
weight  forty  stones  of  fourteen  pounds  per  stone,  when 
above  three  years  old;"  that  is,  06O  pounds  deadweight: 
not  ha{f  the  proper  weiaht  of  a  merefy  fur  animal  of  that 
age.  (See  the  London  New  Fanner's  Jounal,  Aug.  8, 1842.) 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  (1940,)  aijhe  same  a^fe.  weighed, 
live  weight,  3590  lbs.  Smk  one  third  Hve  weignt,  and  his 
dead  weight  would  be  1680  pounds:  just  three  times  the 
weight  of  Duke  of  Cleveland.  Could  any  thing  be  more 
despwable  than  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  (19377)  Yet,  he 
had  MORS  Duchess  blood  than  Duke  of  Northnmberiand, 
(1940,)  by  one  hal£ 

The  second  best  bull,  as  an  animal,  ever  bred  by  Mr. 
Bates,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  1st  Duke  of  Cambridge,  (3639,) 
a  full  brother  of  3d  Dake  of  Cambridge,  and  winner  of  the 
head  priie  in  his  class  at  the  show  of  me  Koyal  Anicaltural 
Society  of  England,  in  1840— an  animal  for  whicn  he  was 
oflbred  more  money  than  for  any  other,  except  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  (1940.)  And  yet  1st  Duke  of  Cambridge 
had  only  one  fourth  as  much  (hichess  blood  as  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  (1937.)  1st  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  reihsed  to 
Eari  Spencer  by  Mr.  Bates,  at  a  very  large  price,  and  when 
sold  to  go  to  AustrsliOj  Mr.  Bates  said  of  nim,  '*  He  is  too 
good  a  bull  to  remain^  in  England,^ut  of  my  own  herd." 
And  so  he  was  exported  at  twenty-one  months  old.  Mr. 
Bates'  Duchess  bull  Short-tail,  (3621,)  the  sire  of  Mr.  Vairs 
Doke  of  Wellington,  had  more  Duchess  blood  than  Belve- 
dere, (1706,)  for  Belvedere  had  none  ;  and  ^'et  Short-toil 
was  an  inferior  animal,  deficient  in  every  point,  except  his 
brisket  and  his  handling,  and  was  ot  best  only  a  moaorate 
getter :  while  Belvidere,  (1706,)  was  magnificent  as  an  ani- 
mal and  the  best  getter  that  Mr.  Bates  ever  used,  and  was 
the  sire  of  the  best  animab  he  ever  bred. 


Mr.  Keaick,  tha  (gcM  of  ihs  Ohio  Ci«)i1e  Company,  wba 
--     ^     *      1   .     _  ._.L_  _  r._.L._   — "* -/  iJtlvo4lfr*, 


igluid  Ui  purrhMo  fr^riheoi.  niJ  of  c 


but  nu  by  lleJ'. 


Tba.lHwt  cow  whirh  1  Mw  io  Mr.  Baim' 
Jchnu,  ktid  wunolpHbyaDDchoHbull. 
ilcn,  iirDG.i  'Die  (noreni  of  [he  wtiuli 
M,  oni  vol  got  by  a  DucheB-hull.     The 


linJ  ysE.  Lbeir  produce  were  like  ibenuelvea  —  (rum  Lhe  lu- 
periur  eae,  tupenor,  Inim  lhe  iaferiui  ons,  inferior. 

Oilbrd  nrcmiuin  now.  lbs  dam  ol  Mr.  Vnil'i  importad 
DuhsofWellinglDii.  (3KM.)iiinuiat  by  Uukauf  Cleveland, 
(1937.)  Hpr  bslf-mUir  Oifivd.  ^,viai  not  hy  I<han-eatl. 
(9031.)  Sbort-uil  iDd  Untie  ufClevelandtaiid  lhe  mnrfin- 
ciir  OBiaiHl  ofDuchat  blood,  and  olcounc  Oiford  premiuir 
cow  and  bcr  tkal^^iaLer  OiforJ  2d,  liad  ■!»  thv  tamtprtcit' 
amoma  at  DacheM  U«od.  Vet  Mr.  BoLea  never  kepi  oi 
hii  pines  any  lUpgioui  of  Oilbrd  iinmiiura  cow,  which  he 
rouldteW:  never  Died  a  baH  oat  of  Oxford  frrmium  row, 
far  any  purpoer,  ntn  Io  git  Utrri.  fie  nnvr  *uld  an  animal 
out  oC  Oilbrd,  2d,  ai  all  —  and  in  a  letler  to  Mr.  Viil.  print- 
ed in  Iha  Amerian  Afrionhurul,  lie  nyi  be  wddIJ  not  aell 
her  produoe,  al  which  ha  tlwn  had  (ont,  lor  five  handrad 
guinran  [•3,500]  each  ;  nor,  indefll,  would  he  aell  than  -  - 
any  prica.  The  tiill  brother  and  the  loni  of  Oirord,  3d 
lued  to  hia  whole  held,  aioept  hanalf  and  her  daiiahti 
And  Ur.  lUteawaari^hti  forOalbrd,  Sd,  and  nil  ber  | 
dune  are  vutiy  aupenur  to  Oilord   prcmiim  oow  and  bar 

Ur.  Vail  eonuniaiirMiad  rat,  when  in  England,  to  aelect 
fnjni  Mr.  Batea'  hard  a  yoong  bull.  1  could  noi  i< 
auch  a  ono  aa  1  approved,  at  a  nalatgpfioE  ,  aad 
therefore  eiecute  the  cumTniaakin,  Mr.  Ralei  oRTered  ma 
a  bull  calf,  by  -itl  Carl  of  Beverly.  (59K), )  —-  a  good  Uuch- 
eaa  hull  — dam  Oibrd,  4ih,  by  Duke  of  NorLhumbeibad, 
tl9'V).]trimdaM  Oxford  prHaaK  com:  but  a  reiurd  ibr  Mr. 

ttiUnL  t  law  the  eaff't  dam;  1  saw  Ur.  Botca'  npmum,  ai 
ahown  by  Au  proctia,  and  acted  accoitlingly,  and  refuted 

having  Duclieaa  blowli  the  ulVr  ahiurdity  of  Ur,  Chap- 
man'! ooiioni  of  breeding.  I  have  compared  animali  to 
■how  hia  erron,  and  ba  aet  me  iho  example.  I  ba^e  cim- 
fintd  myiclr,  in  aiji  ronqioruoa.  to  Iho  blood  thai  ho  aelcrti 
for  hia  compariians,  and  have,  like  Mr,  C,  quoted  Mr. 
Balea'  opiuonA,  a<  prinled,  aa  practical  onCA. 

Hanng  refbted  Iba  poaitioni  of  Mr.  Cbapnun,  akown  him 
hti  error,  and  proved  Ibat  my  poailion  may  be  true,  and  not 
in  CDnK<)iienre  of  the  reaauna  be  auigrta;  let  me  iinte  what 
my  worda  as  often  quoted  db  mean,  what  they  ware  tattud- 

eanainwtion  of  the  wunli  aC  iU  aenterKw.  I  menn'and  ^< 
i)  meon,  thai  M  Duka  urCamhiidgH  nill  impart  Mr,  Ueiei' 
blood,  in  lome  daEree,  more  or  ieia  ,  thai  in  bimielf  ha  u 
the  bull  having  Uia  iBoat  "  alyta,  qnaliiy,  aymn)eir>-  and 
■uhalanoo,"  of  all  Iha  bolli  that  hare  ever  oome  Io  America 
/roM  Mr.  Saitt'  hrrd;  that  ha  will  gal  produce  with  taun 
*' aiy la,  quality,  lymmatryi  and  aDbamnaa."  than  any  bull 
from  Hi.  Bntea'  herd  in  Amariaa.  Now  1  laeant  '^it,  and 
notluHg  mort:  and  itol  tlial  ha  had  or  would  impa;l  mote 
Dachm  blood. 

Mr.  Chapman  don  nal  pretend  to  deny  ny  poaitiona, 
whrn  oiiuirued  aa  I  have  ORra  aal  them  lijnb.  w  maJui 
tnKlhtr  unit.  I  admit  that  Mr.  Voil't  Wpllingion  ha>  inore 
DuRheaa  blood  than  Cambridge.     I  never  thsught  he  bod 


III  ahould  not, 

II,  I  iiBirt  wuuio  perhapa  havO  been  charged,  diwoily 

deduction,  with  the  ainertion.  ibat  "  lium  Mr.  Shtr- 

m  turn  aUme,  (lia  Duchest  bloi'd  con  be  pro- 

luenlial,  "  thai  Cambridge  hai  mora  Uuclieai  blood 
ny  hulluf  Mr,  Bnlei'  hraedina  in  Amerioi.'' 
Chapman  iniiilulei  a  comparlloQ  betuesa  Ur.  Vail'a 
■        J  ..__....!.   .         "oinl  ot  ViirlitiM  Wood,  giiing 
ihoee  paligrepi,  and  iBill  /itrr- 


peiligreea.    I  could  iiautl 
H/itr.     Ha  Kiaely  mnkoi 

bui  will  herealkr.  1  will  merely  aay,  thai  noeHence  in  the 
pbynicol  animal  cnniiala  of"  alylr,  qualiiy.  lymmelry  and 
Bubatance  ,"  and  eircllrnre  in  blood  conaiiia  in  having  good 
blood,  tmmixtd  mth  bad  Uvod:  and  aa  like  begati  like,  ii  i* 


purr  blocdt  bui/rewi  oRomUitho  w 


lAiBiU  Ana  (hrb- Aaoait.  aof  M^/ni 

I    --*■-  --.rt  rfcarorfff-ifrrf  ftjpftjjt. 
.   herd,  and  caflamq  an 

Biaell(Bc«of  Mr.  Batra' UucbaH 

iribe,  by  thnae  who  hava  never  aaes  a  aiagla  aninial  o!  ii. 
Mr,  Cho|UDiiii  baa  auied  mutien  to  which  I  ooH  make  u 
alluiiun,  bui  I  beg  louaura  him  that  I  will  reluia  lo  tltra 
heraoi^ar.  whan  it  will  be  mure  prapar  to  dieooia  Ihea  Ihaa 
now,  and  whan  1  aba)l  not  he  chiargatl,  aa  Ihava  bHo.  aiili 
tienaand  ^rpoaae  whiob  I  have  n 
EirETKRa.  ~  Ftirwarf,  IDM. 


DOUOIJU'  PATSMT    SITOTIaif   AHS    FOBOB   FDKT. 

GovoLuai  Suction  and  Force  Pttmp  we  think  a  Tery 
UE«ful  article.  Fvmera  who  depend  upon  well*  [or 
a  auppi;  of  wKter  Tor  atock,  »a  well  aa  for  dotoeatJe 
purposes,  often  feel  tlw  need  of  a  force  pump,  b; 
which  they  can  farce  water  into  cisterns,  teeerroir^ 
Of  troughs.  a»  m»^  be  needed  for  ase.  Fmce  paQi|a 
genernily  have  beaa  too  complicMed  and  too  expeniitB 
for  geDsral  iiae> 


a  plank  about  22  or  30  feet  from  the  surracs  of  ibe 
w«[er.  B  is  suction  pipe  from  force  pump  l"  the 
water.  C,  diacharge  pjpe^  temiinatinfr  in  a  chamber 
or  barrel  with  a  apout,  causing  the  pipe  U>  throw  a 
more  uniform  stream. 

The  Inventor  m;b  "  theae  piimpa  are  desig'Ded  ta 
be  used  for  deep  wells  ur  for  forcing  water  up  into 
Bathing  Chambers,  Factories,  be,,  tac.;  and  bjlhe 
application  of  hose,  may  be  used  for  the  protection 
of  buildings  in  extineuishine  Gres.  They  are  adapted 
for  being  woi^ed  eitner  by  band,  water,  aleam,  ifind, 
horse,  or  any  other  poirer,  ■•  may  be  desired.  Thus 
they  may  be  tisod  lor  conveying  water  by  means  of 
pipe*  from  wells,  springs,  or  streams  to  any  point  or 
■tatioo  required." 

Price  CIS  and  upwards,  according  to  site,  f" 
sals  at  the  Geneace  Agricultural  Warehouoe,  Ro- 


irrroB.  —  Do  not  inhale  the  smoke  of  match** 
while  ignited.     It  is  highly  poiaonoua. 
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METBOROLOGIOAL    ABSTBAOTS  OF  1848  AND  1840. 

m 

BY  UBANDER  WETHEBZLL. 

Thb  followiDg  abatract  is  from  the  Meteorological 
Observationa  kept  in  Rochester,  during  the  years 
1848  an^  1849.  The  city  of  Rochester  is  situated 
on  the  Genesee  river,  seyen  miles  from  Lake  Onta- 
rio :  latitude  43° 8'  17";  longitude  77^  61'  West 
from  Greenwich,  England.  Elevation,  606  feet  above 
tide  water. 

Monthly  mean  temp,  of  Jan.    1848,  30.66;  do.  1849,  23.14 

Feb.      "      28.56;  do.      '      

Msr.      "      32.25;  do. 

Aj>rU    '*      44.70;  do. 

May     *'      59.72;  do. 

June     "      67.63;  do. 

July     "      69.23;  do. 

Aog.     "      7^81;  do. 

Sept.    **      56.20;  do. 

Oct.  ■   "•  49.33;  do. 

Jfov.     **      35.81;  do. 

Dec      "      34.35;  do. 

Annual  mean  temp,  of  the  year  **      48.55;  do. 

Highest  degree  of  the  year "      94.00;  do. 

Lowest "        0.00;  de. 

Greatest  annual  range '*      70.00;  do. 

Warmest  day  in  the  year **  Aug.  16;  do. 

Coldest "Jon.  10;  do. 

Winds-North, "I7H'y»;  de. 

Northeast, "24|     "  ;  do. 

East, "HI    "  ;  do. 

SouAeast, "33      "  :  do. 

South, '*23i     "  ;  do. 

Southwest,  -. "62      "  ;  do. 

West,  "67       "  ;  do. 

Northwest,.  A.-.——  " 

Prevailing  wind  of  the  year. .  " 

Number  of  fan*  days, " 

cloudy - " 

days  on  n^icb  rain  fell  " 

days     "         snow        "  57  ;  do. 

days      "laiu&bnow  "         23  ;  do. 

Aiaount of  ittind&mdltsd  snow  "32.03  in.;  do. 

Fint  frost  in  the  autumn  of . . .  "  Sept.  27;  do. 

First  snow  in  the  autumn  of. . .  *^  Sept.  23;  ds. 

Robin  firsthenrd "  March 8;  do. 

Maple  tree  in  bloom "  Mar.  28;  do. 

Mean  temp,  of  the  Winter  of  " 

"  "         fipring        " 

"  "         Summer     " 

**  ti 


Autumn     '' 
Number  of  fiiir  days  in  Winter. .  " 

.--^..    oloudy " 

fiiir  (»ys  in  Spring. . .  " 

cloudy " 

ftiir days -m Summer..  " 

cloudy " 

Air  days  in  Autumn..  " 

cloudy 


80.48:  do. 
45.56;  de. 
69.89;  da. 
47.11:  do. 

291;  do. 

6U:  do. 

50|;  do. 

411.  do. 

65  ;  do. 

27  :  do. 

40  ;  do. 

51  ;  do. 


22.13 

"      34.57 

"      41.85 

"      51.10 

"      66.01 

"      70.05 

"      69.23 

"      60.20 

"      48.26 

"      46.(96 

**      ».01 

"      46.68 

"      95.00 

"    •-9,00 

"      55.00 

"  July  10 

"  Feb.  16 

"  33  days 

"  36i  " 
<i    7    f( 

"  25|  " 
"  28     " 
"59     *' 
"  55«  " 
"  1204  " 
"      NW. 
162 
"         2031 
"         119 
69 
"  14 

"  32.87  in 
"  Oct.  2 
"  Oct.  30 
"  March  9 
"  Mar.  27 
"  26.54 
"  28.54 
"  68.43 
"  51.71 
"         21 


II 


6.53 


<< 


!• 
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Am't  rain  6l  melted  snow,  wint  "  7.45 in.;  do. 

Amount  of  rain,  Spring "  7.03      ;  do. 

Amount  of  rain,  Summer "  10.07 

Amount  of  rain,  Automn 

Number  of  days  on  which  rain 

fell  during  April  and  May, 

{gra*t  ttnuon,) 

Do.  from  May  1  to  end  of  Aug. 
Do.  from  June  1  to  end  of  Oct. 
Inches  of  rain  during  April  and 

May "        5.26;  do. 

Do.  from  June  1  to  end  of  Oct.  "  15.80;  do. 
Mean  temp.  April  and  May....  "  52.21:  do. 
Do.  from  May  1  to  end  of  Aug.  "  67.35;  do. 
Do.  from  June  1  to  end  of  Oct.  "      63.04;  do. 

*9  below  Zero. 

Mr.  Lawbs,  a  contributor  to  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals of  ESngland,  says  thot  April  and  May  constitute 
the  grass  season,  on  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 
The  wheat  season  begins  w^ith  May  and  ends  with 
August :  the  turnep  season  begins  with  June  and 
encb  with  October.    The  grass  season  here  is  from  ^ 


4.25 

16.97 
46.48 
64.10 
62.75 


the  20th  of  April  to  the  end  of  June ;  the  wheat  sea^ 
son,  May,  June  and  the  first  half  of  July  ,  the  tur- 
nep season,  from  July  first  to  the  25th,  to  the  end  of 
September. 


A    LABGB    OALF. 


On  the  27th  ult.,  a  cow  belonging  to  Samuel  N. 
FRANKi.m,  who  now  resides  on  the  farm  of  Mathias 
HuTcmNsoir,  produced  a  calf,  well  formed  in  every 
respect,  which^  when  twelve  hours  old,  weigned  one 
hundred  and  fifly  pounds.  As  it  was  weigned  more 
than  once,  by  difierent  persons,  we  tbink  there  is  no 
mistake.  The  cow  is  above  the  oiiddle  size,  of  native 
breed,  and  about  four  and  a  half  yean  old. 

About  the  same  time,  the  cow  of  our  neighbor^ 
Abraham  Kino,  produced  a  heifer  calf,  which  weighed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Again  :  David  Kino,  residing  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, a  month  since,  counted  beside  one  of  liia 
BOWS  eighteen  young  pigs.  Mathias  Hutchinson. 
— Kin^$  Fenyf  Cayuga  Co.^  A".  F.,  Zd  mo.f  I860. 


UTB  nmuufti 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  Having  been  a  reader  of  the 
Farmer  for  a  few  years,  I  have  been  both  pleased  and 
instructed.  In  an  especial  manner  I  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  what  has  been  said  about  live  fences.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  fencing  materials  will  be 
in  great  demand  ;  and  some  are  beginning  to  feel  it 
already.  Although  my  father's  farm  has  plenty  of 
rail  timber  for  the  present,  he  has  thought  fit  to  com- 
mence raising  hedges,  so  that  when  he  needs  them 
he  will  have  Uiem.  The  object  of  writing  this  is  to 
find  out  which  is  the  host  material.  We  nave  some 
of  the  English  Hawthorn  growing,  but  it  is  afiected 
by  a  kind  of  white  lice,  something  like  those  which 
are  generally  found  on  beech  trees.  Whether  they 
will  injure  them  or  not  we  do  not  know.  Some 
recommend  Honey  Locust  very  highly. 

I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  concerning  Buck* 
thorn — whether  it  will  make  a  durable  fence  and  a 
ffood  one ;  and  when  is  the  best  time  to  plant  it  for  a 
fence  ^  in  the  fall,  or  spring  ;  and  where  the  seed 
can  be  obtained.  I  would  also  like  to  know  whether 
the  Osage  Orange  will  answer  for  fencing  in  this 
climate,  f  wooM  like  to  know,  Messrs.  EditorS| 
which  you  would  prefer  if  you  were  going  to  plant 
fences  ror  yourselves.  Where  can  the  materials  for 
propoffating  be  obtained,  and  at  what  price  ?  What 
is  the  i)est  way  of  propogatiog  ? 

If  you  will  answer  these  inquiries  through  the 
Farmer,  you  will  oblige — D.  S.  Crozibr. — Bentattf 
Fehntatjf  1850. 

Rbmarks. — ^For  live  fencing,  in  this  country,  there 
are  in  use — 

Ist.  The  Hawthorn,  European  and  American. 

2d.  The  Buckthorn,  native  of  the  New  England 
Statett. 

3d.  The  Honbt  Locust,  native  of  the  Western 
States. 

4th.  OsAOB  Oranob,  native  of  the  south  and  south 
west. 

Theae  are  all  strong,  deciduous,  thorny  plants,  that 
under  favorable  circumstances  make  excellent  live 
fences.  The  beet  of  them  all,  perhaps,  is  the  Haw- 
thorn, were  it  not  that  they  are  subject  to  attacks  of 


the  wooly  aphit,  of  which  our  correBpondent  com' 
pl&iua,  and  of  the  dug,  that  devoan  the  foliage  of  all 
thii  natural  family  m  plants  and  some  ithers.  We 
know  of  maajr  excellent  hedges  in  thii  country  of 
both  the  English  and  American  thorn,  and  we  beliere 
that  DotwithBtanding  the  difficuItieB  we  have  alluded 
to,  (food  hedffes  na,j  be  (rrownof  one  or  the  other,  or 
both  epecies,  in  all  the  Northern  and  Middle  States, 
Our  native  varietlea  arc  vei?  Tigoroui,  and  malte  a 
hedge  in  a  very  few  years  :  but  uieir  habilof  growth 
is  not  so  dense  as  the  English,  and  hence  they  reauire 
a  heavier  system  of  ahearing  or  shortening  to  keep 
them  cloae  and  iKpenMiable. 


The  BocKTBoair  hae  come  into  great  favw  of  lua. 
It  is  a  Ti^roua  and  natorally  a  bushy  plaot,  cue  oT 
the  hardiest  of  aH  onr  native  species,  and  Mm 
attacked  by  disease  or  insects  of  any  sort  Dniing 
all  the  growing  season,  and  till  very  lata  in  the  fii^ 
its  foliage  never  loses  its  rich  deep  Tcrdure.  It  hu 
but  one  defect,  and  that  is,  a  deficiency  of  thoraa. 
With  more  thorns  it  would  be  all  we  could  ifeiire  for 
fencing  in  the  Northern  States.  It  has  tbonu,  Int 
they  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  five  or  lii 
years  old,  and  then  on  the  pointa  of  the  aboots  oolj. 
If  the  hedge  is  kept  well  tumished  with  bIkMs  Erooi 
the  bottom,  iha  fence  may  provi)  a  barrier  to  cattle 


BUCKTHORN    UBDOB. 


Xlsr  the  sixth  or  wreuth  year  of  its  growth.  No 
other  plant  is  so  easilv  raised  or  converted  into  a 
hedge.  Plants  may  be  bought  at  the  nurseries  at  t^ 
per  1000.  H.  L,  Embbi,  of  the  Albany  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse,  sells  the  berries  at  913  per  bushel, 
and  clean  seed  at  7S  cts.  per  quart.  Spring  is  the 
best  time  for  plantiog,  Mr,  Dowmhb  recommends 
the  plants  to  be  cot  to  within  an  Inch  of  the  ground 
line ;  the  hedge  to  be  planted  in  double  rows,  and 
the  plants  placed  alteinately,  thus  — 


the  TOWS  elz  inches  apart  and  the  plants  one  foot 
apart  in  the  rowa.  Thw  requires  33  plants  to  a  rod, 
or  aOOO  plants  to  1000  feet. 

We  give  an  engraving  of  a  Buckthorn  he^e,  on 
the  grounds  of  Jiwis  C.  Lbb,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

The  HoRET  Locust  is  a  hardy  vigorous  tree  with 
formidsble  thorns  over  every  part  of  it.  If  wellgrwwn, 
wc  know  of  no  other  plant  that  would  form  sucli  a 
complete  and  powerful  hedge  in  a  short  time.  Plants 
are  sold  at  the  nurseries  at  fiS  to  910  per  1000, 
according  to  the  a^.  Seeds  are  usually  to  be  had 
at  most  of  the  seed  stores.  The  seeds  have  a  hard 
covering  that  prevents  them  from  vegetating  Boon  if 
placed  in  the  ground  dry.  The  proper  way  la  to 
pUce  them  in  a  vessel  and  pour  boiling  water  on 
them,  and  leave  them  until  Uie  covering  begins  to 
burst ;  then  it  may  be  mixed  with  sand  or  dry  earth 
to  faciliUto  its  sowing.  The  soil  should  be  light 
and  the  covering  an  inch  deep.  The  plants  are  fit 
for  hedge  rows  at  one  year  from  the  seed,  and  may 
be  planted  aa  recommended  for  Ruckthom.     We  have 


seen  excellent  hedges  of  this  ptani,  and  we  fee)  ton 
'  that  it  may  be  advaotageo«isly  em^oyed  in  alt  paiti 
of  the  country,  and  particularlv  in  prairie  sectioiit 
of  the  west,  where  it  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  attain  more 
than  ordinary  bodge  height  for  pnrpoees  of  shelter. 
The  great  point  to  be  observed  in  this^  aa  in  ail  other 
live  fenoos,  will  be  to  encout«ge  a  dense  and  rigor- 
ous growth  of  brancbes  at  the  oottom. 

The  Obahb  OaAKeB,  we  fear,  will  not  prove  kiidy 
enough  for  the  Northern  States.  It  is  a  sootben 
tree,  and  grows  vigoRMn  until  late  in  the  fall.  Tbt 
young  shoots  scarcelv  ever  escape  being  killed  a  foot 
of  their  len^.  In  New  Jeraey,  Delaware,  most  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  great  portion  of  the  Western,  awl 
all  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  StateH,  it  will  do 
doubt  answer  well.  Wherever  it  provea  hardy  ws 
wonld  give  it  the  preference  to  all  other  plants,  as  it 
combines  in  a  grester  degree  the  requisite  qualiBci- 
tions.  Its  growtli  is  luxuriant  and  bushy,  its  foliage 
brigbt  and  shining,  and  in  all  parts  of  both  old  aod 
young  wood  covered  with  stout,  sharp  thorns,  equal 
to  the  Hooey  Locust.  It  requires,  like  the  Locoit, 
severe  and  conatant  pruning  to  prevent  the  upright 
growth  from  injurii^  the  denseness  and  symmetTy 
of  the  hedge.  Plants  are  sold  at  the  nurwriet  at 
about  C6  per  1000  for  one  year  plants.  Seed  is 
advertised  by  H.  B.  BATxaiM  of  Columbus,  OhUv  al 
#I.2fi  per  quart.  We  have  always  sucomded  well 
by  soaking  the  seed,  for  a  day,  in  hot  water  before 
sowing.  Mr.  Batbbam  says  "a  patcb  of  ground 
two  or  three  rods  square  will  be  large  enough  for  i 
quart  of  seed,  and  will  produce  3000  to  4000  plants 
if  successful."  Planting  is  done  in  the  same  mtn- 
as  lecMnmended  for  the  others. 


THE    GSNGSBE   FARMER 


FOVU,    FOWL    BOOKS,    FOWL    SOUSBI^    Jte. 

TaB  litters  we  an  conetMitly  reeeiving,  tgkbig 
informadon  in  regard  to  the  best  utd  mott  profitable 
breeds  of  chickens,  the  beet  mode  of  coDBtnictivg 
chicken  hoiuoB,  be.,  not  only  shows  that  the  subject 
is  b^iniing  to  attract  special  attentkn  at  this  time, 
bat  maktB  it  our  duty  to  givO'the  desired  infonnatioii, 
Bs  far  u  we  can  coosistentlj  will)  the  pressure  of 
other  and  important  mUXen  upon  onr  colnmiu. 


THE  DORIURe   FOWL. 

The  book  publisben  hne  beea  awake^  and  are 
prepared  to  meet  this  incresMd  deroaiid  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  Sereral  works  are  alresdy  before 
the  pubiic,  and  others  are  to  follow.  J.  P.  Jbwbtt 
Ic  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  ptfbliabed  a  imall  work  at 
twenty-five  cents,  in  paper  covers,  which  is  a  very 
neat  and  cheap  work,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail.  We 
have  also  received  from  the  pnblisber,  C.  M.  Saxtoh, 
New  York,  through  D.  Hott,  bookseller,  of  this  city, 
a  copy  of  "  The  Aaeriean  Poultry  Yard,"  by  D.  J. 
BaowRB.  It  is  certainly  a  beautifal  book,  and  not 
less  useful  than  beautiful.  Some  of  the  dMciiptkins 
of  fowls  in  this  book  accwd  better  with  our  experi-' 

*  ence  than  any  we  have  before  seen  pablished.  The 
accompanying  engraving  and  description  of  the 
Dorking  fowlis  from  this  work  ! 

"  For  tho«e  who  wish  to  stock  their  poultry  yards 
with  fowls  of  most  deeirable  shape  and  liie,  clothed 

t  in  rich  and  varie^ted  plumage,  and,  not  expecting 
perfection,  are  willing  to  overlocA  one  or  two  other 
points,  the  Dorkings  are  the  breed,  above  all  others, 
to  Be  selected.  They  are  larger-bodied,  and  of  better 
proportions,  according  to  their  site,  Ibaii  any  other 
variety  I  have  yet  seen,  their  bodies  being  rather 


floEh,  tho  flavor  aiM  appearance  of  which  are  infeilor 

"  The  cocks  are  magnifleent.  The  most  gorgeous 
hues  are  &«quently  lavished  upon  them,  which  their 
Urge  size  and  peculiarly  squai«-built  fofm  display  ' 


great  advanta^.     The  original  Dorkings  are  stid  to 
nave  been  white,  but  such  aro  now  seldt^  to  be  seen. 
During  all  my  fambles,  in  varioasfiaitaaf  the  coun- 
try, only  on  one  or  two  occasions  did  I  meet  with 
pure  white  birds.     Id  all,   however,  aa  far  as  my 
knowledge  extended,  when  pure-bloodad,   mora  or 
less  white  prevailed  ;  but  the  cloudings  and  maik- 
ings  of  the  plumage  were  unlimited. .  Uaoy  were 
marked  with  bands,  or  bars,  of  asb^-grey,  runnins 
into  each  other  at  their  paler  margins.    Some  had 
the  hackles  of  the  neck  white,  with  a 
tings  of  yellow,  and  the  body  of  a  darker 
or  orownish-red,  intermiKea  inegnlarly 
with  white  ;  while  otben  were  beauU- 
ftiUy  variegated  with  vbite,  black,  gteea, 
and  brown,  oi  were  Beariy  nnilMm  in 
their  •hades  from  a  light  cream  cokw  to 
almost  black. 

"Both  the  cocks  and  the  hens  are 
usually  short-legged,  thickly-feathered, 
havbgr  fine,  delicate  headi^  with  single, 
double,  or  large,  flat,  rose-like  comlM, 
,    which,  when  they  are  in  high  health, 
adds   very   much   to  .tbflr  appearance, 
'    particularly  if  se^  itiVie  bitght  rays  of 
I    the  4un.     Their    legs    are    invariably 
whiu^or  flesh-colore^  each  often  armed 
'    with  one  or  more  toe-like  clawa ;  and, 
instead  of  four  toes  to  each  fool^  a  6{\b 
one  protrudes  from  the  same  root  as  the 
heel  toe  in  the  common  nnstiea,  which 
is  generally  regaTdei-*!  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  breed. 

"The  weight  of  the  Dorkings,  at  ma- 
turity, varies  from  five  to  eight  pounds, 
and  full-grown  capons  have  wen  known 
to  weigh  ten  or  twel"*.  Their  eggs 
are  usually  of  a  clear  white,  but  sometimes  of  an 
ashy-grey  color,  rather  large  In  siie,  very  much 
rounded  at  both  ends,  and  of  an  excellent  flavor. 
The  hens  are  not  "overla  sting  iay era,"  although  they 
prodnce  eggs  in  reasonable  abuiidance,  but  at  due  or 
convenient  intervals  they  manifest  a  desire  to  sit,  in 
which  they  often  most  strenuously  persevere.  In 
this  respect,  they  are  steady  and  good  mothers  when 
the  liUle  ones  appear.  Their  yonng,  in  thia  country, 
have  thus  far  proved  very  hardy  and  easy  to  rear. 
The  chicks  are  generally  brownish-yelloi^  with  a 
broa^  brown  stripe  down  the  middle  (h  the  back,  and 
now  one  on  each  side." 


Perhaps  the  above  engraving  re[n«eenta  •«  good  a 
form  for  a  duap  chicken  house  ss  snything  vie  could 
^ve.  We  have  constructed  one  somewhat  similar, 
of  rough  boards  well  battened,  ud  we  find  that  it 
makes  a  tolerably  warm  and  a  convenient  house.,  , 
We  shall  have  to  defer  remarks  on  the  interiof 
arrangement,  mode  of  coastmeting  nests,  roosts,  kc., 
for  another  number. 


THE   GENESEE    FARMER 


AniL 


About  this  mmou  of  the  ye&r  there  is  Dot  &  day,  nor 
BCarcelf  *n  hour),  that  we  do  BOt  hear  the  queslionB 
uked  —  "Do  treea  require  to  be  pruned  before  plant- 
log?' — "How  mnch  should  I  prune  trees  before 
plantingT'  — Mid  ROOD.  The  truth  io,  that  although 
almnet  everybody  is  plaoting  trees,  ver;  few  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  pruoing,  or  under»tand 
clearly  the  objects  it  jb  i[itended  to  attaint  "'  the 
proper  mode  of  doing  it.  A  great  majority  are  satis- 
fied  with  digging  a  hole  and  putting  the  roots  of  the 
tree  into  it,  andTeavinj;  it  there  just  as  it  came  from 
the  nursery.  HrtKe  it  is  that  so  many  treea  uttorly 
perish  alter  plaotuig,  and  so  many  more  grow  feebly, 
and  s1ow1T(  and  ilt-ahaped. 

Pruning  at  the  time  of  transplanting  is  performed 
Willi  two  objects  in  view  —  one  of  which  is  to  restore 
tbeequilibriimbetween  the  roots  and  branches,  which 
the  removal  of  the  tree  had  injured  by  the  unavoidable 
mutilatiaii  of  the  j^-'-    -   ^  ■• 


CM  of  its  position  mar 
dictate.  To  accomplish 
eiUter  or  both  of  these 
«Bds,  we  must  resort  to 
pruning ;  and  first,  let 
OS  consider  it  with  ref- 
erence to  restxiring  equi- 
librium between  the 
roots  and  branches. 

We  take,  for  illustra- 
tion, a  peach  tree  of  one 
Sear's  growth  from  the- 
iid,(Bg.  1,)  four  to  five 
feet  in  height,  and  fur- 
Dished  wiA  vigorous 
branches,  nearly  from 
top  to  bottom.  Our 
nnigb  akatch  is  made 
frooi  a  specinken  which 
has  the  ifeneral  appear- 
ance of  some  thousands 


.n  nursery  rows,  and  this 
we  presDme  to  he  the 
nachiru<mt!ftm-fr«miuJ.  orfiojry  ohar«c(er  of 
yearling  paseb  trees,  when  grown  on  good  euil, 
with   cTsao    culture,   and   no    suiamer   pruning    or 


shorUninf  of 
to  as  that  it  must  appear  very  evident  to  in; 
one  who  will  reflect  on  the  matter  for  a  tmient, 
that  after  this  tree  has  been  taken  from  the  gmmd, 
with  its  large  roote  neceesarily  shortenBd,  and,  if 
long  out  of  ground,  nearly  all  the  fibrous  roots  it&i, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  it  to  sustain  such  a  large 
surface  of  top.  If  left  entire,  the  demand  ihit  go 
many  buds,  such  a  large  growing  siirfact,  wouM 
make  upon  the  rDots,  could  not  possibly  be  np^ied 
—  a  great  many  will  consequendy  perish,  ud  prob- 
ably the  whole  tree.  This  is  the  actual  hiatorr  of 
thousands  of  peach  trees  every  year.  A  few  oiji 
ago  we  lookea  into  a  gentjenian's  little  city  gudoi, 
and  saw  a  dozea  peach  trees  that  had  been  pUntad 
last  fall.  They  had  precisely  the  appearance  '  '* 
«.-j  h.  A.   .  '    w,  „)(rf  bin  if  he  did  not  ii 

lepliod  Aat  be  wis  not  iwue 
that  It  was  necessary.  Bnt  so  necesaaiy  ii  it,  tbil 
nnlMS  he  prunes  them,  he  will  find  that  in  the  onrnli 
of  June  or  July  oext  they  will  be  "as  good  is  deii" 
Such  a  tree  we  would  prune  in  this  way  for  a  Iw 
ilamiard,  (whiofa  is  the  best  for  both  garden  mi 
Mchard  in  this  country.)  We  want  a  clean  stem  of 
at  least  three  feet ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  ttrip  the 
branchm  off  at  once.  We  remove  entirely  the  lonfR 
ones  only,  and  shorten  all  the  smaller  ones  to  two  or 
three  eyes.  When  a  peach  tree  ie  pruned  too  b«Tilf 
or  closely  at  ona  time,  it  is  verv  likely  to  end  ue 
canker — the  ssfPnot  being  sbaorbed  by  newTeaveiof 
branches,  bccomos  stagnant  aod  bursts  the  i*A- 
Severe  pruning,  on  sny  of  the  stone  fruits  pailiculiilv, 
will  result  in  disease.  Oo  each  side  of  the  jeiding 
shoot  wd  see  a  strong  branch  that  has  oulgrown  lod 
weakened  it.  If  we  wanted  to  continue  the  tin 
farther  in  a  vertical  direction,  with  a  leading  ihoct 
we  would  choose  the  strongest  of  these  ttro  tiit 
branches  for  a  leader,  and  cut  back  the  other  tnd  the 
original  leader  to  two  buds  ;  but,  as  we  wish  '.a  fn« 
the  head  of  the  tree,  we  simply  cut  the  otigioal  iciia 
out  to  a  bud  or  two,  and  top 
tho  other  two  strong  aide 
shoots  to  make  them  braDch 
out.  The  small  shoots  left 
shortened  along  the  trunk  an 
cut  off  clean  next  aeasoD,  or 
in  the  summer  h  saon  as  the 
tree  is  in  a  condition  to  spsre 
them.  InallcaSBstbeeut  is 
mude  St  a  good,  plamp  bod ; 
and  if  the  shoM  is  wanted  to 
t«ke  a  vertical  directiMV  tho 
bud  must  be  on  the  npfer 
side  of  the  branch  ;  if  a  hor- 
izontal directiot^  on  tke  low- 

Jn    trees  whme  the  sids 
branches     hsve     been    kept 
down  bv  summer  pinching, 
or   by    having   been   doaeTy 
planted,  the  trew  will   have 
two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  of 
a  clear  stem,  with  a  branch- 
ing bead  ;    and  in  tt ' 
the  pnining  will  be 
to  the  pruning  of  the  ordinary 
nursery  standard  trees,  such,  Siambrd  dimyif 
for  instance,  as  •  two  year  **" 

old  eherrv,  figara  3.    Tha  branches  have  merely  to 
be  ahorlMad,  u  drawn  by  the  croaa  lines.    In  *K 
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ct8ft8  where  a  branch  has  a  greater  vigor  than  is 
consistent  with  the  symmetry  and  balance  of  the 
bead,  it  should  be  cot  shorter  in  order  that  the  sap 
may  pass  to  the  weaker  ones. 

Pruninff  to  produce  certain  forms  is  a  different 
thing.  We  will  illustrate  this  by  two  young  pear 
trees  (fig.  3  and  4)  of  one  year's  growth  from  the 
bud  or  graft,  worked  on  the  quince  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  specimemi  that  we  have  taken  our 
sketches  from  are  a  Bloodgoodf  (fig.  3,)  four  feet 

high  and  furnished  with  numer- 
ous side  branches,  and  a  Duchess 
tT^ngouleme  without  branches, 
except  two  small  shoots  at  the 
top  of  the  second  or  fall  growth. 
Now,  supposing  that^hese  are 
iQtended  for  pyramidal  trees,  we 
would  prune  tjiem  as  follows  : — 
In  the  Bloodffood  (fig.  3)  we  cut 
off  entirely  the  k>wer  branch  at 
the  base.  This  gives  space 
enough  between  the  ffround  and 
the  first  tier  of  brancues  for  the 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  other 
branches  we  shorten,  as  shown 
by  the  cross  lines  in  the  cut. 
The  stronger  these  branches  are, 
and  the  nearer  they  are  situated 
to  the  extremity,  of  the  leading 
shoot,  the  cloMT  they  must  be 
Dt^irf  prar,  otte  jfear  ^^^^  jq  ord^r  ^  produce  equality 

"irmic^  "^*  '^  between  the  stronger  and  weaker 

branches,  and  to  retain  the  sap 
sufficiently  in  the  base  of  the  tree.  These  are  the 
main  points  to  be  observed  in  conducting  pyramidal 
trees.  The  very  small  branches  are  not  cut  at  all, 
in  order  to  favor  their  growth.  One  of 
thcrn,  that  has  a  drooping  direction, 
should  be  tied  up  to  increase  its  vigor. 

The  Duchess  (TAngouleme,  (figure 
4,)  that  has  only  two  weak  shoots 
near  the  top,  must  be  cut  back  far 
enough  to  ensure  the  production  of  side 
branches  near  the  ground  (  and  this  will 
depend  a  good  deal  on  the  strength  and 
prominence  of  the  buds.  In  B9me  cases 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  cut  the  leading 
shooj^hack  to  the  fifth  bud,  and  the  two 
sido  shoots  to  two  bads  each  ;  but  in 
general  we  must  go  lower  and  cut  to  a 
[Strong  bud  below  the  side  shoots  ;  and 
if,  even  after  this,  the  lower  branches  do 
not  push  with  vigor  enoogh,  the  upper 
shoots  must  be  pinched  off  early  in  the 
season,  to  check  the  growth  above  and 
favor  it  below.  It  very  generally  hap- 
pens that  the  two  or  three  bads  neereift 
the   leading  shoots  push  so  vigorously 

as  to  injure  it.    This  must  be  prevented       

by  timely  pinching  in  tb»  summer ;  and  pfcarf  ^tat, 
in  all  cases  where  a  branch  is  likely  to  tmt  yforfrom 
acquire  undue  vigor,  to  the  detriment  ^'<^»  wUhotu 
of  others  and  the  balaoce  of  the  tree,  it  •'^*^*  ^ranciut, 
must  be  checked  by  pinching.  We  shall  treat  of 
this  fully  in  season. 


TRB    OSWBOO    BBUBBB    FEAB. 


^^»^fc*^^»»/^»- 


Thb  best  pea  sticks  are  Hazel  or  Filbert,  Privet, 
and  Lilac  bushes —  all  other  woods  tried,  last  but  a 
year  or  two,  while  thtse  last  many  years,  especially 
the  lilac. — Rtvue  HortkoUf  Parism 


Ma.  P.  Babbv  :  —  In  accordance  with  a  promise 
made  to  you  laai  fall,  when  I  presented  you  speci- 
mens of  the  Oswi^  Beurre,  I  will  give  some  fur- 
ther history  of  this  pear,  the  result  of  three  years* 
experience  since  it  was  described  by  Mr.  Dowirmo^ 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Horticulturist  for  1847. 
I  ate  my  last  specimen  the  19th  of  February  inst. 
They  were  kept  till  this  late  period  of  winter,  by 
packing  in  boxes  with  shorts.  £very  week^  during 
the  winter,  previous  to  this  date,  I  have  eaten  them, 
either  baked  or  raw.  Last  fall  a  portion  of  ^e  crop 
was  kept  on  the  tree  much  later  than  on  any  former 
year.  My  specimens  were  sound,  during  December 
and  January.  The  last,  eaten  the  ii9th  of  this  month, 
was  about  one  third  decayed  on  one  side,  sound  at 
the  core,  and  retained  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  va- 
riety well.  If  the  Oswego  Beurre  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  tree  till  a  sufficiently  late  period  in  the 
fall,  I  believe  it  may  be  relied  upon  in  this  latitude, 
both  for  the  table  and  for  cooking,  from  the  -middle 
of  October  to  the  last  of  January. 

From  the  fact  that  .nearly  all  of  the  specimens 
heretofore  tested  by  pomologistt' faftve  been  picked 
before  fully  grown,  it  has  been  pronounced  an  acid 
pear.  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Fruit  <3ulturi6t,  has  very  honestly  no  doubt  said  of 
the  Oswego  Beurre,  it  is  '<  regarded  as  fully  first 
rate  by  those  who  like  the  vinous  flavor  of  the  Brown 
Beurre  or  Beurre  d'Aremberg.*'  I  ate  a  specimen  of 
the  Oswego  Beurre  with  a  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  on 
the  first  of  January  last,  and  found  them  nearly  as 
far  apart  in  flavor  as  the  Lady  Sweeting  and  Rhode 
Island  Greening  apples,  tested  at  tiK  same  time. 

Mr.  N.  GooDSKLL,  the  pioneer  pomologist  of  West- 
em  New  York,  who  ate  specimens  with  mc^  last 
Christmas,  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  saccharine 
pears  he  ever  tasted.  From  the  early  and  profuse 
bearing  of  this  saccharine  pear,  I  believe  it  would  be 
the  most  profitable  article  to  cultivate,  (whether  po- 
monal  or  vegetable,)  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing sugar. 

Although  a  handsome  pear,  and  uniformly  fair,  it 
has  less  of  beauty  than  its  parent^  the  White  Doy- 
enne. It  has  the  red 'cheek,  occasionally,  of  the 
latter,  and  approaches  it  nearer  in  general  form  than 
Mr.  DowifiMo^s  cut  would  indicate.  Beauty  excepted, 
it  has  been  pronounced  by  tiie  Fruit  Committee  d 
our  Horticultural  Society  here  superior  to  that  **  ne- 

«us  ultra  of  perfection  in  flavor  and  beauty,"  the 
^hito  Doyenne,  or  Virgalieu.   J.  W.  P.  AithEtim — 
Oswego,  Feb.  27,  1850. 

We  may  add|  that^  from  our  own  experiance^  the 
Oswego  Beurre  j>roves  a  vigorous  and  beautiful  grow- 
er, and  an  eariv  and  prmific  bearer,  both  on  pear 
axid  quince.  —  £d. 


•^»^»^^*^t^»^i^^ 


SwxBT  Applbs.  —  The  scarcity  of  sweet  apples 
for  market  should  induce  our  fruit  ffrowers  to  culti- 
vate more  extensively.  Let  me  aofise,  in  addition 
to  the  Talroan  Sweeting,  Chillicothe  Sweet,  Bailey 
Sweet,  and  other  good  varieties,  and  that  the  Green 
Sweeting  be  more  generally  grown.  It  is  one  of 
.the  finest  oating  apples,  and  for  cooking,  it  is  one  of 
the  best ;  and  Soes  a  family  want  to  use  several  bar- 
rels through  the  winter,  it  will  keep  firm  and  sound 
until  May,  when  all  other  sweet  fruit  is  gone.  J. 
H.  Watts.  • 
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This  pear,  00  far.  as  we  are  informed,  is  uniTersnlly 
acknowledged  to  "be  of  the  first  class.  It  originated 
in  a  hedffe  near  Philadelphia.  The  first  full  Ascrip- 
tion pubusbed  of  it  was  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  Vol. 
12.  Since  then  it  has  been  frequently  noticed  in 
pomological  works,  periodicals,  reports,  &cc.  The 
largest  bearing  trees  that  we  know  of  in  Western 
New  York,  are  of  some  ten  or  twelve  yeai^s  growth, 
or  more,  in  the  orchard  df  Asa  B.  S»imi,  Esq.,  of 
Macedon,  father  of  W.  R.  Smith,  the  well  known 
nurserymen  of  that  place,  ^e  saw  these  trees  in 
in  1848,  bearing  a  good  crop  of  frait.  On  the  pear 
stock  it  is  said  to  be  tardv  in  coming  into  bearing, 
but  it  succeeds  admirably  on  the  quince,  and  those 
who  wish  fruit  soon  will  choose  to  grow  it  in  this 
way.  The  tree  grows  very  much  like  the  Seckel, 
but  the  shoots  aie  rather  longer  and  not  quite  so  stout. 
They  have  the  same  dark,  reddish  brown  bark. 

Size  roediuiDi  being  usually  from  two  and  a  quarter 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  lonff,  and  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  Form  variable,  but  most  generally 
pyramidal,  rounded  off  at  the  crown,  and  tapering 
graduallv  towards  the  stem,  which  is  attached  to  it 
by  a  fleshy  junction,  quite  piotuberant  on  one  side. 
Exterior  color  yellow,  slightly  russetted,  covered 
somewhat  profusely  with  black  specks,  and  shaded 
with  brilliant  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Texture  fine^ 
melting,  juicy,  and  very  rich.  Color  of  flesh,  white. 
Flavor  richly  aromatic,  very  sacharine,  and  exceed- 
ingly delicious.  Core  quite  small.  Seeds  smally 
but  plumps  and  of  a  brown  color.  Stem  from  one  to 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  long  ;  obliquelv  cun'ed  and* 
somewhat  stout,  as  well  as  fleshy  at  its  junction  with 
the  fruit.  Eye  round,  of  moderate  size  and  depth, 
with  the  segments  of  tlie  calyx  short  and  reflexed. 


In  Lower  Canada  and  the  northern  portions  of  thii 
country,  this  is  esteemed  one  of  the  very  bert  of 
apples,  ranking  with  the  Fameiue  and  Fvmm  Crn% 
which  are  considered  the  standard  of  excellence.  At 
our  late  exhibi(|Mi  of  winter  fruits,  this  variety  wii 
shown,  and  we  boiieve  pronounced  by  neariy  tU  to 
be  one  of  the  hiifhest  flavored  and  best  apples  on  tho 
tables;  some^  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  call  it  tk 
best.  For  onr  own  part,  however,  we  think  it  & 
hardy,  valuable  variety  for  the  north,  high  flaTond 
and  fine,  but  it  lacks  the  tenderness,  jnicyneoo  tod 
delicacy  of  the  Melon  or  Northern  Spy,  and  foe 
which  we,  at  least,  are  disposed  to  give  theffl  the 
preference. 

It  is  an  apple  that  bears  carriage  exceedingly  weD) 
and  a  little  frost  does  not  hurt  it.  It  keeps  welli 
seldom  becoming  rotten  at  the' core.  It  should  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  position  in  the  orchard  in  cold 
northern  localities.  Size  above  medium.  Form 
roundish  conical,  slighUy  ribbed.  Stalk  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  slender,  and  inserted  rather  deeply 
in  a  pretty  wide  cavity.  Calyx  larg^  closed,  sua 
set  in  a  shallow,  plaited  baisin.  Skin  reddish  msset, 
some  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  whit^ 
fine  graii^,  crisps  not  very  juicy,  with  a  sprigbdy, 
agreeable  flavor.    November  to  April. 


IHTLUBVOB    OF  TKB    8TOOK  UPOV  THB  CHUFT. 


Mr.  Barry  :  — •  I  thank  you  for  what  yon  nid  in  ngvd  to 
the  efleeta  of  ttock  upon  grafts.  How  will  you  rsooiidM 
the  statement  ot  a  fiiend  of  oun,  who  aays  he  pot  MMOf 
of  the  *'  Northern  Spy^'  into  two  treee.  atanding  within  two 
iowe  of  each  other,  one  on  a  Rhode  blaod  Greenii»  gisft*<l 
tree,  whidi  produced  beootifal  and  good  frait,  while  in  tbs 
other,  a  natural  tree,  the  fruit  was  tourer  even  then  vine- 
flsr.  Soil  the  sasM;  and  the  trees  bat  a  few  feef^ptft 
How  is  all  this.    You  moet  ezplaiB.    J.  H.  Wativ. 

We  have  by  no  means  denied  that  the  stock  fass 
an  influence  on  the  {pralt.  We  are  well  acquainted 
with  many  facts  which  go  to  prove  that  it  has ;  bat 
we  remarked  that  in  gndting  it  would  be  neither 
safe  nor  practicable  to  any  extent,  to  <<  graft  only  in 
stock  that  assimilate  with  the  scions,  in  quality,  fla- 
vor, and  growth."  A  variety  requiring  such  a  course 
of  treatment  we  should  consider  worthless.    In  re- 
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|rard  to  this  point,  ''Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticul- 
ture" says :  *'It  may  ho  as  well,  however,  to  add, 
that  there  are  some  well  attested  laets  relating  to 
the  preference  of  particular  varieties  for  one  kiiM  of 
stock  rather  than  another,  which  we  cannot  explain, 
but  which  are  so  important  in  practice  as  to  deserve 
to  be  studied  carefully.*'  We  know  very  well  that 
some  varieties  of  pear  grow  better  and  bear  larger 
and  finer  flavored  fruit,  on  the  quince  than  on  the 
pear  stock,  and  some  will  not  grow  on  it  at  all. 

Some  applos  do  much  better  on  the  Paradise  stock 
than  others.  We  are  oblieod  for  thp  fact  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Watts,  and  we  solicit  cultivators  to 
give  the  matter  attention,  and  favor  us  with  any  facts 
on  this  head  they  may  deem  worth  communicating. 

BBMBDT   FOB    THB    OOBOVTLXO. 


many  of  them  dead.  Whether  snlphuric  gas  killed 
them,  or  whether  they  died  a  natural  death,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide.  J.  H.  W.  —  JVet^Httvenf  JV*.  F., 
JIfarcfc  7,  1860.    See  Genesee  Fanner,  1849,  p.  209. 

AV8WBBS    TO    OOBBBSPONDBirTS. 


Mr.  Editor  :  —  In  the  .May  number  of  the  Farmer 
is  a  communication  from  me  on  the  culture  of  the 
plum.  Had  it  been  published  in  the  April  number, 
as  intended,  your  correspondent,  Wh.  Wtuib,  of 
Erie  co.,  Ohio,  would  have  had  better  success  in  ex- 
tirpating the  curculio  from  his  trees.  I  am  rather 
Burpris^  at  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  you  state 
your  want  of  faith  in  it  as  a  remedy.  Another 
year's  experience  has  not  diminished  my  faith  in  the 
least.  To  show  you  that  it  is  no  vain  theory  of  my 
own,  I  send  the  enclosed  scraps  which  I  cut  from  a 
stray  paper  that  came  into  my  bai|i^  I  think  from 
Philadelphia,  but  am  not  positive, '  I  think,  if  vou 
will  publish  it,  and  will  do  so  in  the  April  number, 
it  would  prove  beneficial  to  horticulturists,  your 
faith  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Wo  are  happy  to  be  able  to  publish  two  direct  experiments 
in  support  of  the  fact  and  discoTery. 

Firat,  We  bored  and  plugged  with  talphur,  io  the  usual 
way,  a  plnm  tree  whic^  eomrooniy  dropped,  every  year,  all 
the  plums  before  becoming  ripe,  Ute  ewrculiot  lodgmg  eggs 
in  their  germs.  This  was  done  when  the  tree  was  in  blos- 
som. On  that  year  hardly  any  fruit  fell,  and  the  tree  pro- 
duced quite  well. 

^Second,  We  find  mjlhe  Genesee  Fanner  of  January  28, 
1833,  tliat  a  young  wiflow,  nearly  killed  by  aphis  or  lice, 
and  ants  feeding  on  their  honoy,  waa  quite  revived  in  three 
days,  and  all  the  Hcc  and  ants  driven  off,  by  bonng  the  tree 
with  an  anger  6ve  feet  from  the  ground  and  thm-fonrths 
through  the  diameter,  filling  with  brimstone  and  pinging 
tidht.     The  tree  has  thrived  ever  nvoct. 

xhe  modus  operandi  of  this  singular  process  is  very  easy 
to  explain.  The  vital  energy  of  the  tree  and  sap  dissolves 
the  sulphur,  carries  it  into  circulation,  and  evoWes  it  in  sul- 
phuric gas,  evaporating^  through  all  the  pores  of  the  branches, 
leaves  and  fruits.  This  gas  is  a  deadly  poison  to  insects  and 
all  animals,  it  sufibcates  them  or  drives  then  away  as  soon 
as  they  b^in  to  smell  it  -  but  no  injury  whatever  results  to 
the  tree. 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  direel  experiment  on  peach 
trees  :  iMit  we  are  sure  it  will  answer  qmte  as  well.  If  the 
sulphoric  emanation  could  not  reach  qmck  enough  the  roots 
of  the  trees  which  ore  cpmmonly  attacked,  the  plugging 
roust  be  done  near  the  root,  or  at  the  time  of  the  desoendine 
sop,  when  it  will  sooner  reach  the  rootlC  Let  it  be  tried  and 
the  resulta  made  known. 

I  will  give  you  another  fact,  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  sulphur  in  the  destruction  of  the  locust  borer. 
Six  years  ago  this  spring,  I  found  that  the  beautiful 
locust  trees  which  borckr  my  yard,  were  infested 
with  the  borer.  I  supposed  they  would  soon  be  in 
the  condition  of  some  I  had  just  seen  in  Onondaga 
county.  I  boijttl  two  or  three  holes,  two  thiras 
through  the  trees,  and  filled  the  holes  with  sulphur. 
The  e^ct  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  trees  all 
lived  and  are  now  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  suc- 
ceeding summer  I  found  large  numbers  in  the  bark. 


Bark  Lick.  — (L.  H.  Ahdrkws,  Plymouth,  IndJ    Prof. 
HahbiSj  in  his  "  Treatiso  on  Inseeto,"  says :  "  The  best 
application  for  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  is  a  wash 
made  of  |wo  parts  ofsoft  soap  and  eight  of  water,  vrith  which 
u  to  be  mixed  lime  enough  to  bring  it  to  the  consbtenoe  ai 
thick  white  wash.    This  is  to  be  put  upon  all  parts  of  the      n 
tree,  where  the  insects  are,  with  a  brush,  so  as  to  cover  the     M 
whole  surfiioe  and  fill  all  the  ersoks  in  the  berk.    June,     ^' 
when  the  insects  are  young  and  tender,  is  the  best  time  to 
do  it."    The v  are  firequentlv  ^ot  rid  of  hf  washing  the  trees 
with  strong  lye,  and  scrubbing  with  a  ln^rd  brash,  in  the 
spring. 

GRAPniro,  Ain>  the  PaopieATioir  or  Frnnv  Trsks.— 
(E.  a,  jr.,  Fort  Covington.)  These  snl^eets  are  fhlly 
treated  upon  in  Dowhino's,  Thomas'^  CoLifs,  and  other 
works  on  FTuit  Trees ;  hut  if  yon  will  state  any  special 
points  on  which  you  wish  more  precise  information,  we  will 
endeavor  to  expliun. 

RZTARDIICQ  TBK  B1.0S90MmO  OF  PSACH  TaXIS.  BT 
TREADISO  THE  SSOW  PIRMLT  ABOUSD  THXll.— (O.  W.  R., 

Webster.)  Your  communication  on  this  subjeiet  was  re- 
ceived too  late  for  March,  and  is  now  oat  of  season. 

Prkparatios  op  New  Laitd  pob  Fruit  Trees.— (A.  G. 
H.,  Waukesha,  Wis.)  It  will  answer  very  well  to  pmpare 
large  holes,  say  four  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  trees  as  soon  as 
the  timber  is  cut  The  greatest  objection  is,  that  it  renders 
the  breiAing  up  afterwuds  more  difficult.  In  such  soil  as 
yours  we  would  use  the  sub-soil  plow  by  all  means,  if  pos- 
sible :  though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Harmest  AMD  BEST  Pbachbs  Aim  Grapxs. — (Charles 

Hanford.  Abbama,  Gen.  Co.,  N.  Y.)  AocAsv— Eariy  Til- 
lotson,  Earlv  York  (serrate,)  Eariy  York  large,  Colons  Early 
Red,  Cooledge*s  Favorite,  Crawford's  Eariy,  Haines*  Early, 
Barnard's  or  Yellow  Alb«|p,  Red  Rare  Ripe,  Jacques'  Rare 
Ripe,  Snow  Peach,  Moms  White,  Lesion  Cling,  Lam 
White  Cling,  and  Oldmixen  F^  '€i^ti|Me— -Isabella, 
Catawba,  and  Clinton. 

Apples.— (Gardner  Goold,  West  Cariton,  N.  Y.)  We 
think  your  apple  is  the  Vandmere  —  a  good  variety. 

The  Wilhelihka  Pear.— ("  A  Subscriber,"  Le  Roy.) 
We  have  not  seen  the  fruit  of  this  variety,  but  have  imported 
it  from  France  as  a  winter  pear.  It  is  poosible  you  have  the 
Bartlett,  thou|(h  our  tre^,  from  Uie  sane  importation  as 
yours,  are  quite  difierent,  as  we  know  by  the  tree.  Our 
specimen  tree  bore  last  season ,  but  the  fruit  was  picked 
before  we  saw  it.  WiU  you  send  us  a  piece  of  a  last  yew's 
shoot,  for  examination  T 

Mcttsi.  Eorrou :— WUl  yoa  do  us  the  ikvosito  Inform  ns  what 
ws  most  do  to  our  cedar  trssstoksspthsm  fakagrsea  stats.  Ws 
hsTs  them  plaatad  in  different  kinds  of  soil,  some  on  amnHj  soil 
with  gravdi  and  stone  sab-soD  ;  some  In  eUj  soil ;  and  with  being 
trimmed  or  sheared,  manj  of  them  will  torn  brown  and  the  lower 
limbs  die.  What  snbftanee  Is  wanted  to  apply  to  the  roots  to  ksq^ 
them  hesltby  ?    T.  r.— Aifctoa,  Ben^r  Ce.,  Pu. 

We  wish  you  had  stated  what  sort  of  cedar  you  cultivate. 
We  presume,  however,  you  mean  th^  tn^or  vUmf  which  is 
called  *'  White  Cedar,"  as  the  Red  Cedar  is  seldom  afieot- 
cd  as  ^ou  describe.  Last  foil  we  saw  these  trees  ouite 
brown  in  many  places  along[  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
They  appeared  to  be  almost  m  a  dying  state,  and  we  were 
told  that  it  was  from  the  effects  of  a  protracted  drought 
We  havd  not  seen  them  so  allected  hero.  Your  trees  may 
be  suffering  from  an  unsuitable  soil.  The  natural  situa- 
tion of  this  tree  is,  we  know,  in  wot  swamps  and  on  the 
steep  rocky  banks  of  streams  and  rivers.  There  are  many 
swamps  filled  with  them  through  the  country,  so  wet  that 
in  the  dryest  weather  in  summer  a  man  will  sink  to  the 
knees,  and  again  we  find  them  flourishing  on  such  rocky 
places  as  Queenston  Heights,  where  there  are  only  a  few 
inches  of  earth.  In  dry  open  situations,  the  trees  assume 
a  more  dense  and  pyramidal  form  ;  so  as  almost  to  appear 
a  different  species  from  the  marsh  trees.  We  would  infer 
from  these  natunl  localities,  that  a  light  vegetable  mold  is 
their  apjvopriate  element,  and  hence  it  is  very  probable 
that  yonr  trees  would  be  benefitted  with  a  libeml  dressing 
of  leaf-mold  from  the  woods,  or  swamp  mudc 


led    vi'-  AQoiiip 
make  ■  prewQL  ot 


Hem  HI.  El 

mth  Ihi  La<ljrt,"  bdiI  ns  yon  pramueil 
■  LoJ^'i  RakB  10  any  of  your  Jnir  rniuen  wku  nuum  i 
•  goad  uie  of  ii.  I  elaiin  jl,  on  ifae  groundi  thai  i  Bm  | 
nlljr  oontidsnd  vpiy  bir,  uid  likcwue  havo  «  grmil 
fcr  gvdoDiug.      "  ..      .     ^        « 

IfanA,  ISSO. 

Ws  have  "one  more  left  of  ihe  ume  sort,'*  wait- 
ing a  claimuit ;  and  as  we  wish  ihem  used,  Dot  only 
Malousl;^,  bitt  intelligently,  a  fen  hints  may  not  be 
iiMpptopriat*.  We  doubt  not,  during  the  last  season, 
many  of  the  readera  of  this  article,  as  they  observed 
tlie  garden  of  their  friendii  and  Deigbbors,  and  were 
charmed  'vitb  beMity  aiid  fragrance,  such  as  a  well- 
kept  nrden  only  can  aflbrd,  regretted  tliat  they  poe- 
seasea  not  the  knowledge  neceasary  to  make  tbeir 
own  gardens  bud  and  bloasom,  or  [hat  the  knowledge 
they  poEMsaed  had  not  been  put  iu  practice.  But, 
alaa  !  it  was  Ibcn  too  late  !  Ihe  spring  bad  departed 
and  with  it  the  opportunity  to  bow  and  plaiit ,  summer 
bad  come,  rewaMiog  the  industrious  cu'itivators  with 
the  realization  of  their  hopc^  and  telling  aa  plainly 
ae  fruits  and  Sowers  can  speak  to  the  senHlbilities  of 
man,  that  intelligent  industrv  meets  its  own  reward. 

Spring  has  again  returned.  April  sun  and  show- 
ers will  again  warm  into  life  and  vignr  the  vegetable 
world.  After  the  long  repone  of  winter,  each  plant 
will  appear  to  Tie  wiUi  ita  fellow,  in  the  race  of  tile 
and  activity.  We  all  start  again  on  equal  term*. 
Those  who  pl«Dl  the  best  and  cultivate  the  best  ihall 
reap  the  most  abundant  harvest.  Now  is  the  time  to 
pal  into  eiecnthm  your  good  reBotves,  your  well- 
formed  plans.  Delay  a  little  longer  —  wait  for  a 
more  convenient  season  —  end  the  golden  moment 
will  be  gone,  and  your  regrets  will  be  unavailing  — 
the  garden  of  your  neighbor  will  cause  your  own 
and  ita  owner  a  blush. 

The  ladies  are  the  patrons  of  flowers  the  world 
over.  Aa  a  gertentl  thing,  perhaps,  the  men  have 
not  sufficient  refinement  to  Icme  fioaert.  Indood, 
tnsny  ajftct  a  manly  contempt  of  such  trifles.  Yet, 
we  pity  ho  man  who  has  traveled  far  on  the  journey 
of  life,  without  stopping  for  a  moment  to  do  them 
homage.  They  say  they  are  of  no  utility.  And  is  it 
for  ultUtif,  Mr.  UtUitanan,  that  ynu  have  built,  and 
painted,  and  decorated,  that  fine  house,  in  place  of 
your  former  residence  —  as  commodious,  and  equally 
CDoveoient,  though  less  pretending.  Would  your 
bsfbamus  hands  tear  from  the  cottage  the  honey- 
auekles,  the  ruiyiing  roses,  the  Jeasamines  t  Without 
these  the  cottage  is  a  poor  afiair  —  old,  rough,  and 
unsightly.  Covered  with  this  drapery  of  nature,  it 
is  a  gem  of  beauty  which  you  might  well  envy  and 
imitate.  Is  it  of  use,  iheti,  to  spend  your  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  beauli'ying  your  own  residence,  and  of 
no  iu<  for  the  poor  cottager,  by  the  exercise  uf  skill 
and  taste,  to  made  his  residence  a  perfect  picture  of 
loveliness,  showing  the  taste  and  refinement,  while 
yours  exhibits  only  the  wealth  of  its  possessor  T 

Those  w!io  unoertakc  to  cultivate  flowers  with 
little  knowledge,  are  apt  to  be  discoursged  at  the 
tabor  required.  To  persons  who  can  only  devote  a 
apare  hour  to  their  flowera  in  the  evening  or  morning, 
we  would  by  all  means  recommend  the  Pbtcnias  and 
VBRBBfiAS.  These  are  trailing  or  spreading  plants, 
combining  a  great  diversity  of  colors ;  ana  when  a 


good  selection  of  colors  are  plantod  together,  tbej 
IDtermiogle  and  form  maassa  of  great  beauty,  and 
no  dry  weather  aflecta  them — indeed,  they  ton 
the  warmest  weather  ;  and  when  other  thingi  we 
shrinking  and  withering,  they  are  moat  IbxiriiliiDg. 
They  may  be  grown  in  borders  ;  but  their  appnprists 
place  is  in  bMs  or  figures  of  any  shape,  cut  io  the 
grass  plot.  To  these  we  would  add  •  few  of  the 
beautiful  Dw«Rr  Pbloxes,  PaarBTtUL  Roaaa,  Sen- 
LST  GRajtmoM^  and  a  few  other  choice  thinfft  of 
this  B^tt,  and  we  have  a  flower  garden  gay  with 
flowers  from  July  to  October,  through  aU  lorti  ef 
wenther. 


lOMOFSILa  MICULATA. 

The  cKhinticn  of  untntu,  to  do  it  (mU,  and  h> 
other  way  is  satisfactory,  requires  a  great  deal  of 
atteution.  Some  want  forwarding  in  a  hot  bed,  titst- 
planting,  shading,  watering,  and  watching  in  so  va- 
ny  ways,  that  unless  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  lia« 
of  one  penoQ  can  be  devoted  to  them,  the  mnlU 
will  be  noways  satisfying.  Still,  there  are  «  fr* 
really  good  and  beautiful  things  that  every  ted; 
may  have,  because  the  seed  mar  be  sown  in  tte 
border  where  they  are  intended  to  bloom,  and  requin 
afterwards  but  to  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  or  tbin- 
ont ;  or,  perbapa,  a  little  tieing  np^  or  pegpof 
down,  as  the  nature  of  the  plant  or  the  case  cuw- 
wise  may  require.  Of  these,  we  will  josi  mention 
the  MignonetUj  that  every  one  knows  and  loves  tv 
ita  sweetness;  the  PUox  Drummoitdi,  a  dwarf 
plant  of  all  shades  of  pink  and  purple ;  Sims'  JV' 
nun,  white  and  sweet,  very  dwarf;  Suttt  P"*  '^ 
various  cclors  ;  Portuiacca,  scarlet,  pink  and  yello* 
varieties,  a  soreading,  succulent  plant,  that  love*  tlw 
hottest  and  dryest  of  summer  weather ;  Vitla  Tri- 
color  or  Panty, 

Nbmophila  iKBiSHis,  is  a  dwarf  plant  with  cbano-  , 
ing  blue  fiower^  aikd  a  new  species,  Maciiiola,» 
which  we  give  an  engraTing,  has  beautiful  spotted 
flowers,  of  a  procumbent  habit,  and  the  whols  plut 
is  covered  with  short,  spreading  hairs.  The  flaiwn 
grow  from  the  axils  singly,  on  sUlks  longer  inaa 
Uieleaves.    Anotherwordonthissuhjertneitioonla.   > 


THE   GENESEEi   FARMED 


I!oittl)8'  JDtfMrtnunt 


AaBIOUI.TDBS. '  Ho.  3. 

IT  prefioos  numbers  we  guve  the  CoHPOsrnoR 
iF  Pi.Aim  —  the  materEftl  of  which  they  are  formed. 
Now,  the  commoD  *eiiM  of  (ill  will  teach  them  that 
ial  must  be  derived  from  Bome  eource. 
Planta  obtaiti  their  food  partly  from  the  air  and  partly 
from  the  soil  —  they  tdce  it  from  tha  air  by  their 
leaTea,  and  from  the  aoil  by  their  roota.  These  roots 
consial  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  small  fibrUM,  or  minute, 
alender  branches,  as  seen  in  fig- 
ure 4.  The  delicate  axtreme- 
ties  of  these  JibriU  are  called 
ipongioU*  ]  and  they  are  the 
orgaoB  whicki  by  the  ftll-wise 
\  provision  of  tSe  Creator,  absorb 
ffom  the  soiLjust  such  food  as  is 
necessary  for  tlte  sustenance  of 
the  plant.     If  this  food  is  found 

in  sofficient  <iiMBtity,  the  plant 

F*"-  *•  Jlomriihtt,  if  not,  it  tUtrve*. 

tn  the  iXAraa  are  many  small  openings  or  mouths, 
by  which  they  suck  In  from  the  alotospbere  wbat- 
erer  it  needed  for  their  growth. 

As  plants  are  composM  of  two  parts — the  orgaiae, 
OT  Ihat  part  which  bums  away,  and  the  inorganie, 
which  is   left  after  the  plant  is  buroed,  —  so  they 
require  two  kinds  of  food  —  orgsnie  food   for  tho 
organic  pari,  and  inorganic  food   (or  the  inorganic 
part,     Tbe  organic  foMi  is  obtained  partly  from  the 
air  and   partly  from   the  soil ;    the  inorganic   food 
wholly  from  the  toil.     Plants  obtain  their  food  from 
tite  air  mostly  id  the  fbrm  of  car- 
bonic acid  gaa,  whidi  exists  in  the 
air  only  in  sniall  quantities.    It  is 
this  gas  which  causes  ihe  boiling 
Qpof  soda  water.    It  is  heavier  than 
common  air.     You  can  make  it  and 
see  its  properties  by  pouring  diluted 
muriatic  acid  upon  pieces  of  lime- 
stone in  a  tall  glass,  as  seen  in  fig. 
fi.     It  is  so  heavy  that  you  can  pour 
it  from  one  glass  to  another.     A 
lighted  taper  pnt  into  it  will  be  ez- 
tinsuishou. 

The  air  Dover  kcka  iU  putof 

of  the  nourishment  of  plants^  and  ^i'-  S. 

man  can  do  nothing  to  improve  it.  But  the  soil  b 
under  man's  control,  and  he  can  Mpplr,  when  he 
knows  the  composidon  of  his  soil,  ana  the  composl* 
lion  of  any  plant,  what  may  be  lacking  of  material  to 
make  that  plant ;  and  he  can  grow  certain  plants  on 
bis  land  until  tbey  eat  up  all  of  their  proper  food,  and 
then  he  cvi  make  them  grow  no  more,  nntil  be  fur- 
Dishes  to  the  soil  the  locking  ivbtitanceB.     As  all 


plants  is  obtained  from  the  st 


the  inorganic  part,  and  much  of  the  organic  part,  o 

-' '         ■'         ■■    -  ■      '   hehighw 

th 
iposed  of  an  vr^vtue 
-  each  part  luppt^iDg  its. 
,  lanL  The  er^muc  part  in 
good  land  is  from  one-tenth  to  one-twfantielh  of  the 
whole.  In  peaty  soils  it  is  much  greater.  This  ii> 
the  rtason  that  mock  from  a  peaty  bog  make*  a  rood 
manure  fur  bnd  lacking  in  organic  matter.  This 
part  jf  the  soil  is  deriveo  from  decaved  roots,  learea, 
be,  the  dung  SJid  bodies  of  animsla,  be.  As  tbia 
otgaoic  matter  ia  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  Kioto  of 


plants,  the  land  must  of  courae  become  poorer  and 
poorer,  and  less  able  to  bear  a  '^^Jh  "nt'l  't  last  it 
becomes  what  is  called  leont  out.  To  prevent  this, 
organic  matter  must  be  supplied  in  barn-yard  manure, 
by  which  is  returned  to  the  field  the  hay,  straw,  he, 
taken  from  it,  and  by  plowing  under  clover  and  other 
green  crope,  be. 

The  inosoamc  part  of  the  soil  consists  of  land, 
day,  lime,  polatk,  toda,  magnuia,  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  nuatgantit,  m/pJiiiTtc  add,  pko^orie  add, 
and  cUorme.  Just  the  same  aubetances  thatwetoM 
you  in  our  last  number  were  found  in  the  ash  of 
plants.  These  substances  plants  take  from  the  soil 
with  their  roots,  in  a  liquid  state,  being  disaolved  by 
rains,  snow^  and  spring  water,  in  the  same  way  that 
you  would  dissolve  salt  in  water.  All  productive 
soils  contain  these  substances,  though  in  diflhrent 
propeitions. 

A  FiubT  ScEHR.  —  The  following  little  Bceno 
is  by  Mas.  SisoiranRr.  It  should  teach  our  young 
readers  the  importance  of  being  able  to  render  them- 
selves useful  in  a  time  of  misfortune  ; 

'  1  liBva  loii  my  vibWe  lununc,'  said  a  m^rcbsnl  ai  ha  re- 
turned one  evrniRg  to  bii  home  :  'wcFsn  no  longer  kei^ 
ooi  carnage.  \Te  mual  leave  ihii  large  houie.  The  children 
CBD  no  longer  go  to  expenaive  ichuuli.  Yeilerdajr  I  was  a 
lich  nam  .  lo-duy,  Ihrra  ii  aothiog  I  con  call  my  own.' 

'  Dear  huibaiul,'  mid  the  wib.  '  we  sre  Hill  rich  in  each 
other  and  our  children.  Moae)^  mnjr  psii  sway,  but  God 
hee  given  ui  a  hetiei  ireuure  in  ttaoce  nciive  honde  and 

'  Dear  fulher.'  uid  the  diildreo, '  da  not  look  so  sober. 
We  will  help  you  to  get  ■  living,' 

'What  can  you  do,  poiir  ihingiT'  nid  he. 

'  Yoa  ihall  tee  I  you  ihall  see!' sninendMmsI  v^res. 
'  It  it  a  pity,  if  «e  hove  been  to  aehool  tHr  nothing.  Haw 
can  Ihe  Iniher  of  eight  children  be  poori  We  thaU  wodt 
and  nsks  you  rich  e^inl' 
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The  Gnt  flower  of  lb*  plaio. 


imed  Bgain, 
wood,  whersipnnp 
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e  the  ■eawin  wall, 


ling  with  b 
>ii£  tbraloli 


Nor  ikrk  and  many-lulded  doiKb  tarMat^ 

The  oomiog  in  of  elonsi. 

FVom  Ihe  earlh'e  looeened  nold 
The  Miplinc  drnwi  iu  loitenance,  end  thnvsi : 
Though  ttncktn  la  the  heen  with  winwr*!  cold, 

The  drooping  tree  Teiri*aL 

The  Mifliy-wsihled  niig 
Comai  through  tbe  pleesuil  woods,  and  coltted  wup 
Are  ■lancing  in  the  golden  lan,  along 

The  Ibreit  opening!. 

And  when  bright  luneel  fills 
Tho  jilTDT  woodi  with  light,  the  green  slop*  Odows 
lie  etisdane  in  the  hollowc  of  the  hille. 

And  wide  the  uphad  glowi. 

And  when  the  day  ii  gone, 
In  the  blue  lake,  iha  ally,  o'ecreoehiiw  br, 
U  tadlowed  ODI.  and   the  loooa  dipa  hat  honi. 

And  IwinUea  many  a  star. 

Inverted  in  the  tide 
Stanfi  the  nvy  lorki,  and  inmbhng  ebadows  thivw, 
And  the  feir  treei  look  over,  lide  by  mds. 

And  lee  themHiTSe  below. 

Sweet  April,  meny  a  tbought 
le  wedded  onto  thee,  M  hcwia  ei*  w«l : 
Nor  ehsll  Ihry  Ail,  lill,  to  its  aatunn  tmng^ 

lift  ■  goMeo  fruit  IS  ebsd. 
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€tixtov'B  Sable. 


AcENOWLSDGKMKMTS.-^Our  fricnda  hnve  placed  ut  andcr 
•o  many  obligatioiu,  in  the  way  of  bookt,  parophleta,  reports, 
itjc.f  that  we  fear  their  very  kindness  will  cause  od  our  part 
sppaient  neglect.  It  would  be  impoesible  for  us  publicly  to 
acknowledge  Uie  receipt  of  the  mass  of  communications,  ^c. 
with  which  we  are  fttTored.  We  are  particularly  indebted 
to  B.  P.  JouffsoH,  Esq.,  for  Proll  Johitstoii's  Lectures  — 
some  friend  in  Boston,  for  the  Report  of  the  Fowl  Conven- 
tion—Patent Ofiice,  WashinRton,  for  a  valuable  packaM  of 
seeds-— JoHH  W.  Lmcour,  Mass.,  for  Tiafiaactions  of  Woi^ 
oester  Agricultural  Society. 

HovxT*8  Maoazink  or  Horticoltvbk  and  Rural  Af- 
PA1R8.— This  kmrDai«ommenoes  its  sixteenth  volume  at  the 
low  price  of  $2  p^  annum,  $3  being  the  former  price,  and 
the  work  ia.muoh  better  at  this  moment  than  it  has  ever 
been.  For  diirteen  years  we  have  looked  to  it  monthly  for 
useful  and  interestinf  information  on  gardening  matters ;  it 
is  only  natural  therefore  that  we  rejoice  in  its  success.  We 
recommend  it  heartily  to  all  who  are  seeking  horticultorel 
information,  and  its  low  price  renders  it  aceestfible  to  all 
daases.    D.  Bf .  Dkwkt  is  the  agent  in  Rochester. 

DvRHAM  Stock— Mr.  Bates'  Herd.— We  reluctantly 
admitted  the  aitklia  ef  Mr.  Strvkhs  on  this  subject,  as  we 
think  we  can  fill  our^^^ot^mns  with  matter  of  more  general 
interest  than  the  discussion  of  these  nice  points.  We  think 
the  experiments  and  experience  of  their  brother  formers 
would  be  for  more  acceptable  and  profitable  to  our  readers. 
Mr.  8.,  however,  considered  his  remarks  misunderstood,  and 
wished  to  make  the  correction ;  at  the  same  time  stating  his 
intention,  if  he  considered  anything  further  should  be  neces- 
sary on  the  subject,  to  publish  it  in  pamphlet  form. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  political  editors  throughout 
the  country  are  introducing  Agricultural  Denartmentt  into 
their  respective  papers.  In  tU!^  way  agricultural  informa- 
tion is  puced  befon  thousands  of  formers  who  will  not  take 
an  agricultuml  paper.  And  we  are  not  the  less  pleased  that 
these  papers  cony  column  after  column  fiom  the  Farmer, 
although  many  ao  it  without  giving  us  a  word  oferedii, 

Agricoltitral  Bookstore.  —  It  will  be  seen  by  an 
advertisement  in  this  number,  that  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Norton 
has  opened  an  Agricultural  Bookstore  in  New  York.  Those 
wishing  agricultural  books  can  depend  npon  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  Mr.  Norton. 

Weather  at  the  West.— Powell  Howlano,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  vrrites,  Feb.  24th.,  as  follows :— *'  Our  winter 
has  foirly  vanished,  and  the  weather  has  not  been  cold 
enough  this  winlar  to  frseie  the  streams  of  two  to  six  rods 
wide  so  as  to  hear  a  man,  unless  in  some  mill-pond.    The 

Sound  is  foirly  settled.  Wheat  looks  as  fine  as  it  ran.  On 
e  4tli  of  February  we  had  a  sharp  fteeze  that  may  hurt 
peaches.*'  Henrt  G.  Watkins,  of  Reed's  Grove,  Ilunois, 
says  :  "  We  have  had  a  very  mild,  open  winter,  with  but 
little  snow.  Pigeons  were  seen  on  the  first  instant,  and 
blue-birds  to-day.  The  California  fever  i»  raging  here  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  many  of  our  citizens  will  be  carried 
away  by  it." 

In  a  DfLBHMA.— a  correspondent  says  he  is  in  a  dilemma. 
He  has  bought  a  sub<^K>il  plow,  but  is  afroid  to  use  it  unless 
his  land  was  drained,  and  he  is  too  poor  to  drain,  and  asks 
our  advice.  Don't  fear — use  the  plow.  To  satisfy  your- 
self sub<HK>il  one  half  of  a  field  and  plow  the  other  half  in 
the  ordinary  way,  treat  it  alike  in  every  respect,  and  see  its 
eifoct,  and  neit  ^ear  yon  will  be  gwmg  instead  of  asking 
advice.  As  aood'as  you  can  raise  the  means,  thoioog[hly  drain 
a  small  piece,  and  see  for  yourself  the  efiw^  of  draining. 

MoNROC  Go.  Aaricoltural  Socirtt.— a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  held  at  our  oflSce,  March  13th, 
when  it  was  determined  to  make  increased  exertions  to  ren- 
der the  Society  more  efficient,  and  particularly  to  make  the 
foir  of  the  present  year  one  worthy  of  the  Society  and  the 
County.  The  Committee  ask  the  coK>peration  of  their  brother 
formera.  and  all  firiends  of  progress.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Society  will  be  held  in  May. 


The  Piairie  Farmer  for  Febmary  oontams  the  foOowing 

paragraph : 

Tns  GntESKs  FABana.— This  p^sr  has  ohanged  hands  ooee 
more.  Its  oM  proprietor,  Dr.  Dahikl  Lxc,  havhig  bcenae  tSrcd  of 
goiog  to  Athens  in  Oeorgia  to  make  an  AnienltuiBl  paMr,ha8 
returned,  and  •ncooads  Mr.  Mooac  as  the  pnbUdisr  of  the  Fanner. 
We  obsenre  Uttle  in  the  paper  that  woold  mark  the  ehange,  except 
that  It  talks  rather  more  ofnaklngmttd  and  torf  Into  boace  and 
toDow.  and  lo  on.  We  have  no  dovbt  that  having  got  tJie  hang  of 
the  thing,  Dr.  Lac  will  make  the  Fazmer  a  first  raU  paper.^The 
priee  of  ft  is  only  60  cents  ;  bat  if  the  editor  chooses  to  werk  for 
nothii^,  whieh  he  must  do  at  that  rate,  it  U  none  of  oar  bosiaets. 
Mr.  Bambt  stm  edita  the  Hortkiultnrsl  DepaKtmsnt. 

Our  fiiend  of  the  P.  F.  is  in  errar  in  the  above  statements. 
"Dr.  Daiqel  Lee,"  the  "old  proprietor"  of  the  Geneeee 
Farmer,  never  sold  to  Mr.  Moors,  nor  to  any^  other  peiwm, 
the  interest  which  ho  has  held  in  the  paper  since  1J84S,  and 
pnrchaaed  of  Mr.  Fooo.  The  remark,  "This  paper  faM 
chaoged  hands  atee  aiorr,"  and  what  ia  said  about  the 
editor's  "  workiff  for  nothing,"  seem  to  imply  that  there  is 
s  screw  loose  sompuvhera  out  w«d(. 

Now,  we  plead  goitaj  to  the  ofilence,  if  it  be  one,  of  beii^ 
willing  to  perform  n-  great  deal  of  fobor  for  a  little  pay,  for 
the  hope  of  doing  some  good  through  the  medium  of  the 
cheapest  aericultUFal  journal  in  the  worid.  There  are  mome 
millions  of  farmen  in  the  United  States,  who  read  no  book 
nor  periodical  designed  to'  illustrate  the  principles  of  tiUage 
and  form  economy.  To  reach  these  is  an  object  of  iocnlca- 
lable  moment ;  and  experience  has  demonstrated  the  foct,  that 
a  laiger  number  will  take  a  fifty  cent  than  a  dollar  paper. 
Undoubtedly  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  this  journal  conld 
make  more  money  for  himself  by  raising  its  price  to  that  of 
the  Prairie  Former,  than  to  keep  it  where  it  is  ;  but  ao  long 
as  the  friends  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  will  stand  by  it  aa  they 
have  done,  it  shall  go  for  the  cause  and  not  for  moMy. 
Reader  I  see  thai  this,  your  old  companion,  baa  a  circulation 
which  will  cover  Ita  current  expenses,  and  it  will  neither  he 
discontinued  nor  1ia\(  its  price  raised.  One  who  ia  willing 
to  work  twelve  hours  every  day,  in  this  country,  is  not 
likely  to  beg  bis  bread. 

It  IS  extremely  desirable  to  give  the  Farmer  s  ctrcniatioo 
of  100,000  copies  :  not  because  it  will  benefit  ita  propcieior. 
but  for  the  cood  that  will  accrue  to  the  great  Agiicuttnral 
Interest  of  the  Unbn.  Let  it  break  the  ice  of  pf^ndiee 
against  rural  literature  and  rural  science,  and  then  the  one, 
two,  and  three  dollar  joumala  vrill  have  eaaier  sailiw  with 
the  popular  current  cnoted  by  our  little  pioneer  enft  that 
has  gone  ahead.  " 

Tbb  Peach  Crop.— -We  leam  bv  the  Ohio  Cultivator, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  peach  buds  by  the  winter  is  very 
extensive  at  the  west.  Here,  everything  in  the  fruit  way 
looks  well —not  a  bud  or  branch  of  anythmg  we  call  Aor^ 
has  been  in  the  least  eflccted. 

Ehert's  Ctlihdrr  DvifOMOMETER.  — We  have  barely 
space  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  this  useful 
instrument.  An  artiale  with  description,  dtc,  prepaied  for 
this  number,  we  are  compelled  to  defer  till  our  nexL 

To  CoMrxTiTORfl  roR  ovR  PRRMivaa.— The  eompaii- 

ton  for  our  Premiums  stood  as  follows,  on  our  books,  on  the 
18th  of  March — arranged  according  to  the  numben  sent, 
commencing  with  the  highest  :— 

Joseph  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.:  E.  C.  Bliss,  Weetfield,  N. 
Y.;  E.  Howland,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.;  J.  H.  Stanley,  Le 
Roy,  N.  Y.:  Orrin  Bishop,  Dundee,  N.  Y.:  John  Davis, 
Birmingham,  Midi.;  Moses  Eamea,  Rutland,  N.  Y.;  Wm. 
Knox,  Waterloo,  N.  Y,;  John  L.  Dolsen,  Chatham,  C.  W.; 
Allen  Hale,  East  Smithfield,  Pa.;  Isaac  Minard.  Hume,  N. 
Y.;  James  Fraser,  Yorit,  N.  Y.;  R.  A.  Woodcock,  Oxfoni. 
C.  W.:  John  Row,  Rica,  N.  Y.:  Silsby  &  Keeler,  Seneca 
Falls;  B.  Coddingtoo,  ft,y  Benlon,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Dow,  Marion, 
N.  Y..  O.  C.  Comatoek,  Marshall,  Mich.;  J.  Wykoff,  Kom- 
ulus,  N.  Y.:  A.  Franklin,  Honeoye.  N.Y.;  W.  H.  Patti- 
son.  Saline,  Mich.:  Apolloa  Kent.  Amboy,  Ohio;  M.  Beadle, 
Marenso,  N.  Y.;  Lyman  Strobrioge,  Tmmansburgh,  N.  Y.. 
L.  L.  Prau,  Fredonia,  N.  Y..  C.  Hubbard,  Adams  Center, 
N.  Y.;  R.  Craig,  Porteraville,  Pb.;  T.  8.  Cowlea,  Spris^fieM 
X  Roads,  P«u;  Jas.  C.  Robinson,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.;  Jas. 
Mttcomber,  Farmington,  N.  Y.;  Peter  Himrod,  Lodi,  N.  Y.; 
J.  H.  Bailey.  Peiry,  N.Y.; 

O"  Coropetiton  mi|st  bear  in  mind  that  addiu'ons  to  their 
lifcis  must  be  mailed  ao  as  to  reach  us  by  the  15th  of  April,  as 
at  that  time  we  shall  make  out  our  report  for  the  May  nnmbsr. 
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AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  STORE. 

THE  SnbMrlber  haa  opened  a  Store  at  No.  71  Chmben  ft, 
"^  Irrlng  Hoqm."  New  Yoxk.  where  he  iiillTM  hApnjto  sttend 
to  all  orders  for  AdRICULTURAL  or  other  Works,  wmeh  will  be 
sold  at  prIoesM  low  Mean  be  ftimtshedhy  any  other  house  la  fhe 
city. 

09"  Books  sentbj  mail  or  Fzpress,  eareftdly  paeked,  to  aay 
part  of  the  Union.    Address  CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

Agricnlticral  Book  Store,  New  York. 


Upright    Saw   Mill, 

•Awma  C17RTCD  woax  m  waoor  makiivo,  oabifbt,  wobx,  Ibe. 

THE  annexed  ent  represents  the  most  simple  and  eifeetnal  ar- 
rangement for  asaw  miU  fn  the  pnrpeeea  designed. 

As  theeeare  mada  thej 
are  eqnaUj  well  adapted 
Ibr  our  one  Horse  Power, 
or  may  be  need  by  iteam 
II  or  water  power  as  desired. 
Its  oonstraetton  Is  a  sim- 
ple ftama  with  two  vp- 
fh»  8  to  12  «Mt 
^ilrt  lone,  with  three  ens 
bemaT^  Ibet  long,  ct 
S^  by  l!K  inehee  square. 
Near  the  upper  end  1^ 
hnn|^  a  stiaii^t   shaft 
with  fly  wheels  D  on  eaoh 
end,  ovtside  the  frame. 
£,  two  (hEifil^(  polleys, 
(one  loose.) 

C,  wrist    pins  in   fly 
wheels,  to  dim  eonneet- 


■^ 


eonneetlon  <^  the 
drtrinc  rods  and  lower 
part  of  saw  gate. 

O,  table. 

B ,  dog  for  holding  down 

A^,'wind  box  and  pipe 
isr  cleaning  away  saw- 
dost. 

Thne  mills  can  be  af- 
ftffdcd  oomplete  ibr  $M* 
ready  to  be  drirea  by 
hone,  steam,  or  water 
power.  They  are  war- 
ranted to  be  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind 
heretofore  offtfed  — and 
with  one  of  the  Raiboad 
Horse  Ttmvn,  Is  an  im- 
portant acquisition  to 
mrchanlos  having  beajy 
or  enrred  sawing  to  do. 

Manufoetured  and  for  sale  atthe  Agifeultnrel  Warehouse  of 

H.  L.  EMKRY. 

April  1, 1»0.  an  It  Sn  Broadws^,  Albany,  N.  T. 

N .  B.  The  whdie  can  be  takan  to  pieees  andpaoked  for  shipment 
to  any  part  of  the  eonntey.    Weight  ahoht  W>  pounds. 


^^  THE  Subseriber  would  rsmlnd  his  friends  and  the  pubUe 
MS  that  the  season  of  transplanting  tfees  Is  at  hand,  lo  that 
^J^  those,  who  intend  to  set  out  trees  this  spring,  would  do  as 
well  to  make  an  eariy  selection. 

He  is  ready  to  make  eontncts  wholspsle  or  retail.  His  trees 
are  of  the  most  tlttifty  growth  and  well  assorted,  eonristing  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  together  with  a  beautiful  stock  of  green 
house  plants  lUI  at  reduced  prices. 

(K^  AppUoations,  (post-paid)  will  be  piumptl/  attended  to. 
Greece  March.  1860.  ~" 


[4-»l 


CHARLES  P0WI8. 


AUmto  Front. 

LAND  AORNT,  NUR8EYMEN.  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 
Houfc  ifo.  IM-tourn  HunuA  rr.,  omcs  in  crilb*!  block,     <9 
orrotrrx  rm  Rocncrm  hoosc 

A  GOOD  assortment  ef  most  artldetf  in.  the  Nurssvy  line  on 
hand,  and  arrangements  made  by  which  orders  can  be  flUed 
on  as  good  tarns  as  elsewhere.    Those  widiing  to  obtain  fruit  trees 
will  consult  their  interest  by  calling  and  exandning  before  purchas- 
ing from  others.    Also  50,000  Cheny  seedHngn,  Black  Maasard. 
April  1. 1860.  [4-H»T 


^^  WATERLOO,  SENECA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  iH  bOm  N.  W. 
^n  of  Waterloo  Vmage  on  th^  Tlenna  road.  The  subeeriber 
«^  ofl^ers  for  sale  at  wholsale  or  retail,  a  variety  of  FRUIT 
TREES  selected  by  pesonal  inspection  from  Bearing  Trees,  com- 
prising Apples.  Peaches,  Cherries,  lie.  A  choice  selection  of  Etct- 
green  end  Deciduons  Trses  and  wubs.  Also,  a  supeib  assortment 
of  Herbaceous  Perennial  Flowering  Hants  Ito. 

NaUTe  Trses,  Shrubs  and  Flanto  Collected  by  the  100  or  1000  if 
ordered  early. 

Orders  promptly  exeented  and  trees  and  plants  packed  for  safo 
traaspottatlon  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Europe. 

[44t*l  WM.  a.  DELL. 


(lats  a.  J.  Dowmifo  h  oo.) 

THE  PROPRIETORS  bag  leaTc  to  infoan  their  patrons,  and 
the  public  in  genersl*  uat  their  stock  of 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  lu»., 
for  Spring  plantlngf  if  unususUy  laige  and  thrifty,  and  embraces 
all  of  the  best  Tarieties  introduced  into  notlee  in  this  conntey  or 
Europe:  of  Apple,  Tear,  Plum,  Cherry.  Peaeh,  Nectarine.  Apncot, 
Grape  Vines,  Ooosebexry,  Currants,  Raspberry,  Strawberry.  Ice. 

Portugal  Quince  trees,  standards  extra  rise,  each $1 00 

do  do       do    quenouille,  do       do 1 00 

Angers,  (true,)  extra, 100 

Trees  of  the  usual  dae, 060 

Also,  Pcer«  on  Quince,  and  «8j»p/e  on  Paradise  stoekB,lbr  dwarf 
trees. 

The  stock  cf  Ornamental  Tkees,  shrubs,  Ibe.,  is  tmt  large ;  and 
quantities  to  dealers  or  planters,  on  a  large  ssale,  wllf  be  ftmuslMd 
at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

HEDGE  PLANTS. 

A  hurge  stock  of  Bnokthom  and  Ossge  Otss^  plants. 

Also,  a  large  stock  of  Rhubarb  and  Aspamtfus  roots. 

The  entire  stodc  has  been  propegated  under  the  personal  super- 
Tision  cf  A.  SAUL,  whose  long  connection  with  this  establishment 
is  some  guerantee,  from  the  reputation  It  has  gained,  (and  the 
preeent  proprietors  are  determined  to  merit,)  as  to  the  geimfasmw 
and  aoenracy  of  the  present  stock. 

Orders  respeetftdly  solicited,  and  wHl  recelTe  prompt  attantloB, 
which  will  be  oarelhlly  packed  and  shipped  to  any  part  ct  the 
Union  or  Europe. 

To  Fruit  Growers  aad  Nwnmjmen* 
SPRING  OF  lasiu' 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  iuTite  the  attentlcii  of  tree  purchasers 
to  their  stock  now  offered  for  sale.  By  lane  impertr  ions 
from  Europe,  and  an  extenslTe  scale  of  propagatwn  in  thefar  own 
grounds,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  one  of  the  inost  extenstre  and 
complete  assortments,  and  on  the  most  libsral  conditions.  |>i 

The  well  known  health,  hardiness,  and  rigor  of  the  trees  grown  Vi 
here,  and  the  undiTlded  and  scrupulous  attention  glron  to  erery  ^1 
department  by  the  pro|wietors  In  person,  oflsr  groat  Induoa-  ^| 
ments  to  purchasers. 

Standard  Fhtit  TVetM, 

J\ramidal  and  Dwarf  Fndt  TVeat. 

GooteberrUtf  Currants,  Strenoberrieif  4K* 

Omammtal  TVttf  and  Bhruht, 

Rotes,  DaJdiasy  Spc, 

Hedge  Plants,  (including  large  fuasUUies  of  Buekihorm 

md  Osage  Orange,} 
Stocks  for  Standard  and  Dwarf  TVecr. 

And  all  other  Nuraeiy  Articles,  besides  a  laMte  coUeotioii  of 
GaxcNHoviK,  BoBDcy  and  Bbdmiio  Piamts.  Wholesale  priced 
lists  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paid  applications.  A  separate  Cata- 
logue for  I860,  of  Roees,  Dahlias,  and  other  new  and  rare  articlet 
will  be  also  frimished. 

ELLWANeBR  h  BARRY. 
Mount  Hope  Garden  k  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
February  let,  1860.  


I,  andwsll 


WE  have  on  hand  a  fine  stock  of 
DsonAE,  or  tndiam  Cedarf 
AuBACABiA.  or  Chiti  Pins; 
CniAa  or  LicBAJfON; 
Abiu  MositfOA.  or  HimmltMsn  Sprmeei 
Pmvt  BxcBLSA,  or  Lsftfi  Pme; 
PiifV*  Cbmska,  or  Cceioyan  Pme; 
CaTrTCsauiiA  jAromcA; 
Taxodicm  SffMrKSTimcDi; 
and  many  other  species,  all  In  pots,  imported  last  i 
established.    Priced  lists  ftamldied  on  apniication. 

ELLWANOER  h  BARRY, 
Mount  Hope  Garden  It  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
March,  I860. 

Engravtaf* 

E  BALD  WIN,  would  resprctftilly  inform  his  friends  and  the 
•  public  generally  that  he  has  located  himself  in  Rochester, 
and  Is  prepaKd  to  execute  all  descriptions  of  Eagraring,  Seal*. 
LabUls  Machinery,  Vlsltlnc  and  Wedding  Cards,  Letters,  Book 
and  Cloth  stamps,  Views  <rf  Buildings  ot  Aidmals,  In  short  erery 
thing  In  his  Hue  witt  be  done  neatly  and  reesnnably.  He  wffl  also 
keep  on  hand  an  aseortment  of 

JUVENILE  BOOKS, 
such  as  Young  Toy  Books,  Dream  Books,  Primmers,  Ibe..  Illus- 
trated with  fine  wood  cuts,  plain  snd  ooimad.  Letter  and  flmoy 
enTelopB,  motto  wafers.  Prints,  Lead  pencils,  fccltc.,  which  he  wiU 
sell  for  cash  at  New- York  prices.  JiU  those  wishing  anything  In 
his  line  will  please  call  at  No  16  third  floor  Reynolds  Arcade, 
Rochester  N.Y. 

Back  Volumks  of  the  Farmer  we  can  furnish  bountl. 
Also,  all  woriu  on  AgrieuJture  and  Horticaltore,  Poultry, 
Sheep,  dee. 
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Lo  (In  It  K  mm 


.,  _     OF     nORTTCCUTIJlIK, 

BOTANY    AJID    RDHAI<    APVAUM. 

VOLUME  XV7,    FOR  1850, 

Pitaa   B*dacHl    ts   Twa    DoUom  ■  Tear. 

PiMli*-'"!  In  mcBlhlr  anmlwic—iiiBkinc  ■■  uuuul  tdIbbu 

ef  eOO  PMH- 

0;?"CO«rLBTB    SBT     IS     FIFTREH     VOLUHEB,     BOtHtD 

)]•   CLOTH,    TWO    DO L LABS   lUCS. 

THE  riiUnthToliuiH  of  Ih*  MuufBi 
■fJmDuJ,  ISH  ■adwlthaibn  to 
olmtlatlon,  (ha  prion  h>i  brma  Hdneed  tb  .^^  ».^..  .  .....  .-r 

»Ml|»rt«liinlfoHorticaltur*ijn«-  pnhlbihHl.  Tht  rinnw  lot, 
mn  ■iMdr  eompMrd.  nntiln  ■  gmtfr  unoDtit  oT  HDrtlcnlta. 
IdMbnuttDn,  UiHia  tob«  ftmnii  la  tnj  other  work  eiUni. 
Hontbu30l>TUta()H>afrHnh)LTebHD  SfHrtd  ind  daerllMd 
In  tk<  Mfiml  TolsmH.  (ndniT  rcnll.  Iloaei.  >Dd  TinUbl*  lotio- 
tatti  Inla  tht  eountr;  up  to  tbi  pment  tlmt  ban  bnu  nMl*ed 
OTdagrlbad  laUaiMffM.    Iti  llit  of  oaDtrlbnton  cmbniea  ill  lb* 

Tlw  MuhIiw  HBtalH j 

ORIOINAL  COUtesFONDRNCE,  apsn  mrj  dupuimnt  of 
Hoittcaltmn. 
rOMOLOOICALKOTICES,«ltbd«alpUoiu<>f  (Oncirfnill 


lUi^.  ke. 


EfJORATINOS  of  rrulU.  no«n,  PUoti,  Oudm  BtmMar 


o  DUUberL  fbrtr- 
ud  oa  l£>  flncit 


tlonlcnllnnl  iBpTaTtmcii 
nbMTlbgn.    Add»M  th* 


ANRWAMD' 
turn  OB  UrMdIiv,  RhiIdc,  D 

DOMESTIC  POIILTRT J 

By  M  .4iH(Hri*»  */  PncCkil  Bntitri. 

Tli>i>bont*lHbl(baakliJutpabUaht4bTJOIIN  P,  JGW::t1 

k  CO..  ComUU,  BoHaa;  ud  f t  !•  iflMnl  at  tb*  txlrrnnl;  1oi 

''**'  II CEWTS  PER  copy. 

tobrlngltwItblB  UWBMHUof  (TeiviBiii  lotnrnFd  in  PDUltrj' 
^  WE  WANT  100  OOOD  FAITHFUL  AdKVTS,  to  kU  llli 

COLE'S  AMERTCAN  FRUIT  BOOK. 
COLES  AUERICAN  VKTERISAKMS, 

Add™»,jml(iiuJ,llii>rnbli>hijn,JI>l(.S'  P.  JV.WKTTItCO., 


■d  >«innl.h  MrHuuf.mAt 


larMT,  offer,  the  Mm«( 


i^    AMbm*,  Whsopinf-Cowb  uul  CoBHUBpttDa.    laifa 

Dm  sotmannr  thli  JuhIi  eJ«brsMlniBed)>.  It  li  dM  «« <. 

tiMsvltb  the  aflMid-bR  maUr  ud  hltUittr  U  Itf  brin 
or  lb*  ariduma  oriti  nirM,  (ton  iiliU  tb(T  tu  )■% 

.1m.    Tb*Rilla«lBctMtiiii«ijl(iiMtnnBa|iC«taa 

/•Bban  iMnrhiuAbatBiakBDWB(atb*nrid,i>dlb><ii«ll 
[WBHt  tbob  iniBliM  1 

PROF,  WEMTER,  (T  BanM  Colbn.  ■TS^*  !V^,^!J|* 
saiiif  lUMDHHuavmadr.  ndklmtlvtbovtbititBUba  n- 
ItBl  npoo  >ltb«>nUa»lntlw  idlaf  oTlb*  nominBuli**- 
liK  Hldumrr  dlH>Ha  lneld^  to  oar  eUsMa." 

FnmBEN/.  SlLUIiAlt,M.B,l-^l> ,tte..Pntimaiiaim' 
lAn,HiDgnk«T.ka.YaI(Coll<n.HaabaoflbaUlliM.IM. 
Fbil  ud  Sclai  BscMIh  of  AmHu  ud  Earopa :  "  I  d«  Ita 
CnniT  Pktdul  la  iidiiilnUteoiBmlUMi  fnn  bb(  d  tbtbnit 
ntlcld  to  tbt  MsUtU  Midlea.  ud  a  nij  iSoctlTi  rutdf  [K  tki 

Tai  Nit  OtIku  JMIoil  udSurciullonnulnTi'  '^HeaW- 

d  with  nxih  aaitbriB  oartalDtT,  la  aSUa  ifnptwv 

"-■-' d  du«Rou  ■CsetloBi  of  Ite  Inifi." 

HEAR  THE  FATIEHT. 


B.  tlOTOL,  BtUTOU 


SKUnMrtm 
td  wItGa iJiiU  ilH- 


UT.  1.  C.  A«m-«*.— I  bi 
tloB  Of  luaiB,  aad  A  tht  miptomi  of  tttUtd  ooanapt 

mon  tbta  1  ;tu.    1  ooaldtadBontdtelna  that  >iiDldnK)i  ■ 

•ttt   mt  (ndiHl  rtlltf,  tod  I  hnt  b«m  itudUr   (>Ui|  a 
itrtoftb  tUI  IB7  bultb  it  anil  ol^  nttnrtd. 

While  uajng  j-Dur  Bed  k^D».  I  ud  Ibt  itratlflotUoaofrnriaf  ttf 
It  iDTreTeread  FrEtud,  Mr.  Tnaaao.  at  Hompter  IHftTici]  tf 
hadDtea  iivptodtd  ftom  hie  paioobltl  datktt  bj  mnaet  ittu 


>ru|flBta  tTarrwbtn. 


t*-ll 


"^B 


Dock  1 

WOULD  ntptetfoUr  aa  BtmoBt  «>  bit  Hadi  tal 
fonner  palrona.  aad  to  tht  eftixeoi  of  thi  l«- 
roBDdlDg  ceuBtTT.  tkU  he  oiB  bt  fond  it  Ih  lU 
•tasd  sir  Btrn  A  MoTfta.  toraa  North  St  Pul 
(.■««  rtadj  to  attend  to  tbatr  eaUtln  tbitKJIia 


lifa.  To  Iho  PcDfeHlon.  hD  iri 
eoneUntlT  OB  btnd  an  arliole  • 
ftir  bhs  br  a  rhlladelpbla  lions 
pat  op  la  H  bc>aka.u  that  It  oi 
suia  or  UnloB  :  tlv>,  a  good  ta 


BU^ran^r   A    Bony 

WISH  In  HT  that  tht  OBlTIranUai  icntt  ■albotU^  lodt 
biuiineei  In  their  UDO,  art  RObTjit  BLAIH.  HIRM 


C.  J.  RaTdcn'i 

ET  ANC  CHAIR  WAREHOUSE  _ 

onhandtTerTTarttlJofCABlfftT  FUR«r- 

ItyhoIDe.- ■-—■'—■ ^.......i.— 
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UDVMUim.   A   BiOROAJPS 

IMPROTED  REAPIR6  SIACIIIIB, 

MANVFACTCRED  AT  BROCXPORT,   MOtfROB  CO.,   F.   T. 

THF.  rabfcrlbera  are  preparing  to  offer  to  the  Farmers  a  niperior 
R£APINO  MACHINE.  Haring  for  y.iara  been  engaged  in 
BMnnfaetarlBg  a  Urge  nnm1>er  of  JlieCorwUck*»  Ruapert.  they  are 
oonildent  that  the  Reaper  whleh  they  are  now  manuliMtiuing  is 
Ikr  superior  la  vtvrj  veepeet  to  any  other  now  in  use.  It  was 
thorooghly  teated  in  the  hwreet  fields  last  year  and  gave  entlve 
satisftetSon  to  all  who  witnessed  its  operation.  It  suipaMes  any 
maehlnenowhefiorethe  pvUic  in  mitay  important  points;— the 
Cuittr  or  Mekle  being  in  sections.  In  case  of  aeoldent  ean  be  re- 
paired by  A  good  Blacksmith,  without  the  owner  being  obliged  to 
CO  to  the  nsanfaetufen  for  a  new  blade.  The  ground  wheel  is 8  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  all  the  geering  rune  in  iron  boxes.  An  early  or- 
der Isimportaat  from  those  wishing  to  purchase  a  machine,  as  we 
have  already  eontractad  for  the  sale  of  800  for  the  West.  In  all 
oases  a  Ubeml  warrant  is  given  to  the  purchaser. 

The  Impro'ved  Reaper  was  constructed  under  the  taperriflion  of 
our  Foreman  Mr.  Oso.  F  BirKii«r.  who  has  been  engaged  three 
years  for  na  in  the  bnsineaa.  0ETMOUR  k  MORGAN. 

Brockport,  Dnoemb«r  K»  1M9. 

certIficatm^  ■ 

9WIEDBV,  If  or.  It,  1M9 
MeasN  Sajnour,  Morgan  It  G«.-  Im  my  faarreat,  last  season,! 
used  one  of  yoar  Improved  Grain  ReapeM.  I  had  fonnerly  used 
one  of  McCosmiok's  Improved  Virginia  Reapen,  I  have  had  eon- 
iUeiaUe  knowledge  of  them.  In  oomparison,  I  think  youn  deci- 
dedly preKBxmhle;  Intly— in  p<dnt  of  perfection  in  cutting,  which 
is  the  great  dasMerMtum,  It  is  ter  in  advancaof  hls,and  next,  in  ease 
( f  operation,  1  think  it  has  decided  advaatBje.  I  did  not  obtain  your 
Reaper  untu  a  Imrge  part  of  my  harrest  was  completed;  conse- 
qaently  I  had  not  an  <9portnnlty  to  test  the  amount  that  could 
be  cut  in  a  day,  still  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  capable  of  enttlDg 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  acres  pef  day,  and  thi^  too,  in  the  most 
perftct  manner.  I  used  no  change  of  team.  I  did  not  find  it 
necessary  In  doing  an  ordinary  day^s  work— about  fifteen  aere^ 
per  day.  I  tested  your  machine  in  wet  grain  and  when  there  was 
grass  at  the  hottom;  here  I  found  it  had  a  great  advantage  over 
other  Reapers  in  use,  it  being  able  to  go  thJWgh  almost  any 
grain,  some  badly  lodged,  without  any  appatttot  dUBculty  of  clog- 

eng  the  knlfls.  And  from  my  expnfenOlB  I  think  it  a  valuable 
bor-saving-ma«hine,  and  Would  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  farmers,  as  I  think  grain  can  be  cut  with  it,  all  ex- 
penses counted,  at  half  the  cost  of  cutting  it  the  ordinary  way  — 
Wheat  can  be  bound  and  shocked  In  a  better  manner,  and  with 
less  labor,  besides  a  great  saving  In  the  waste  of  grain. 

Yours  lie.  F.  P.  Root. 

I  saw  the  aforesaid,  Seymour  It  Morgan^s  Improved  Reaper,  in 
F.  P.  Root*s  harvest  field  and  do  concur  In  the  forecoing  stato- 

Wm.  Root,  Esq. 


meat. 


P.  H.  Root. 


I  have  seen  the  Machine  work  in  ven  heavy,  and  also  in  wet 
wheat  where  it  performed^ell,  and  bdieve  it  to  te  an  improTe- 
ment  vpon  McConnlck*s  Reaper.  There  was  no  weaging,  as  In 
the  caae  of  MeCormick's  and  it  must  be  a  good  macblae  if  well 
made.  Nathah  Locxb. 

Brocxtort,  Nov.  13,  1849. 

Meaarv.  Seymour  It  Morgan :  —Gents— I  used  one  of  our  Improved 
Reapers  In  my  harvest,  which  worked  better  than  any  I  have  seen 
before  used— cutting  wheat  when  there  is  much  grass,  without 
choking,  which  other  machines  that  I  have  used  would  not  do  — 
I  have  had  much  experience  with  Reapers— having  purchased 
the  first  tmm  of  MeCormick's  brought  to  this  State.  I  have  since 
put  a  large  number  of  McCom^ek's  in  operation  at  the  West,  and 
beHsfve  yonrato  be  the  most  poftoi  Rsajper  now  In  use, 

A.  CiurrKLL 

I  used  one  of  Messrs.  S«ymour  fc  Morgan's  Reapers  last  harrest, 
aad  chverf ally  recommend  It  to  Farmers  as  the  best  machine 
within  nay  knowledge  for  cutting  grain.  Oro.  H.  Aixkiv. 

BaocxroRT,  Nov.  13, 1840.- 
This  mur  oertUy  that  I  used  in  nty  harvesl  of  1849,  Seymour  It 
Morgan's  Improved  Reaper,  which  worked  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion; cutting  grain  in  all  conditions.  I  believe  It  cannot  be  clogg- 
ed in  either  grassy  or  green  whsat.^  I  have  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion of  other  Reapers  now  in  common  use  and  I  believe  It  to  be 
superior  to  any  that  1  have  seen— cutting  wet  or  grasny  wheat 
where  other  Reapers  cannot.  F.  W.  jBrkwitcr. 

BaocxroRT,  Nov.  13,  1849. 
We  have  seen  the  trial  of  Seymour  8c  Morgan's  Improved  Rea- 
per in  the  harvest  of  F.  W.  Brewster— and  having  witnesed  the 
operaton  of  other  Reapers,  we  believe  this  ths  inost  perfect  ma- 
chine now  in  use 
J.  A.  Houias,  Aixao  PoTTca, 

D.  A.  Wnrra,  W.  Tmo.  Dewns, 

MoBOAic  Ravdub,  O.  a.  RoTcr. 

A  Rare  Ctuuiee* 

THE  snhsertber  offers  at  private  sale,  or  in  exchan(^  for  s^^rviee- 
able  horses  or  mares,  te  dispose  of  his  splendid  bay  colt  of  the 
Sarprise  »tock.  His  eonnectlon  and  interest  in  the  Norman  hcnse 
make  It  deeitable  te  be  Ikee  firom  this  charge.  This  stallion  is 
nearly  ftva  years  eld,  has  very  superior  colts,  and  ftrom  his  slse, 
appearaoee,  and  mnsealar  development,  promises  much.  Com- 
mnnieations  may  be  directed  to  Root.  B.  Howlaad,  Union  Springs, 
Caywga  Co ,  N.  T.  [8*SI] 


JUST   PUBUSHED. 
BT  DERBY,   MILLBR  AND  CO.,   AUBURN, 

THE   AJIERICAN  FRUIT  CVLTURIST, 

BY  J.  J  THOMAS. 

CONTAINING  directions  for  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
Fruit  Trees*  in  the  Nursery,  Orchard,  and  Garden,  with 
descriptions  of  the  principal  American  and  Foreign  varieties,  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States.  By  J.  J.  Tnoacas.  One  veiume 
13  mo.  of  over  400  pages.  With  800  aocurate  lUustrations.— 
Price  $1,00 

NOTICRB  OF    THB  PRBS8. 

"  Among  all  the  writers  on  lynits,  we  do  not  know  of  one  who  is 
Mr.  Thomas's  superior,  if  his  equKl.  in  condensing  important  mat- 
ter. He  gets  right  at  the  pith  of  the  thing— he  gives  you  that 
which  you  wish  to  know  at  once;  stripped  of  all  useless  talk  and 
twattle.  No  man  has  a  keener  eye  lor  the  beit  ways  of  doing 
things.  Hence  we  always  look  Into  his  writings  with  the  assu- 
rance that  we  dmil  find  something  new,  or  some  l^qiivovement  on 
the  old;  and  we  are  seldom  disappointed. 

This  book  is  no  exception  It  it  full.  There  is  no  vacant 
space  in  it.  '  It  is  like  a  fimh  egg— all  good,  and  packed  to  the 

*^  We  predict  for  it  a  very  rapid  sale.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  flruit  grower,  and  especially  every  nurseryman.  It  is  a 
very  cheap  book  for  its  price."-~OA/o  Cultivator. 

**  An  equality  valuable,  but  cheaper  book  than  Downing^,  was 
wanted  by  the  great  mass.  Just  such  a  work  has  Mr.  Thomas 
given  us.  We  consider  it  s&  invaluable  addition  to  our  agricul- 
tural libraries."— IFeo<  Qrwer, 

''It  is  a  most  valuabtework  to  all  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
Fruit  Trees."-  Uiic^  HtraU 

"In  the  volume  bef<ve  us,  we  have  the  resu]its  of  the  author*s 
MCpericnoe  and  observation  continued  wlthtPnthriag  perseverance 
for  saany  yeara  in  language  at  once  concise  and  p«wpfcnous."— 
Mbatmy  Cultivtor 

"  The  vast  number  of  varietka  which  have  been  propagated, 
renders  such  a  book  peoullarlj  necessary  at  the  present  time, 
serving  to  point  out  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  being  Just  what 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  now  want  in  redudag  the  List 
of  sorts  by  retaining  the  best."— A. 

^  We  can  safely  say,  with  confidence,  to  our  readers,  if  vou  need 
a  book  to  instruct  you  in  the  modes  of  growing  Irees,  ac,  from 
the  first  start,  the  system  of  pruning,  he.,  4v.,  you  will  find  Uie 
American  Fruit  Culturist  an  extremely  valuable  work.  *  *  The 
million  who  purchase  it.  will  find  matter  adapted  to  their  wanta» 
superior  to  any  work  as  yet  published."— Ci«i;«ian4  Htnld. 

February  1. 18S0.  [2-at.] 

FRK8R     GARDSN     SBBIM,    IHSUBBCBNTS,    die. 

7}  APALJE  It  BRIGGS  rofpectfolly  invite  the  attention  of  deal- 
afV  ers  in  Garden  Seeds  to  the  stock  they  are  now  receiving  at 
their  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  consisting  In  part  or 
the  following  sorts  :— 

Beets,  soru;  BroocoUs;  Cauliflowers;  Cabbages,  sorts;  Carrots, 
sorts;  Celery;  Cress;  Cucumbers,  sorts;  Lettuces,  sqrts;  Melons, 
sorts;  OnUms,  sorts;  Peppers;  Pumpkins;  Radishes  sorts;  Spin- 
ages;  Tomatoes;  Turnips;  Fairly  and  Late  PSas;  Dwarf  and  Pole 
Beans;  Eariy  aad  Sweet  Boiling  Com,  Floww  Seeds.  Iio. 

The  above  seeds  being  raised  expressly  for  us  during  the  Isst 
season,  by  fMthfnl  and  experienced  Seed  Growers,  we  have  perftet 
confidence  fullering  them  to  the  public. 

Sceo  GRAiif.— One  of  the  most  important  cares  of  the  flumer,  is 
the  Judicious  selsetieo  of  his  Seed  Grain ;  and  In  erdar  that  that 
care  may  be  lightened,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  fhmi«h  Seed  of 
the  best  quality,  and  well  adapted  to  this  climate,  we  have  had 
selected  for  us,  of  the  following  sorts,  such  Seed  as  we  feel  confident 
will  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  all :— 6lack  Sea  Spring  Wheat, 
Italian  do.  do.,  Siberian  do.  do.,  Spring  Rye,  Bariey,  Bedford  Oats, 
Buckwheat,  and  many  choice  varieties  of  Com.  Also,  an  extea- 
siveassortment  of  Garden  and  Grass  Seeds. 

Our  stock  of  SiiXDs  Is  now  the  most  complete  and  extearfve  in 
the  country,  having  receirod  ftt>m  London,  the  past  winter,  im- 
mense quantities  of  TSirnep,  Cahb^t  Sfed^  4rc  , 

We  hftve  also,  at  our  Warehouse,  the  largoet  and  best  assortment 
of  Agricultural  Imi^ements  in  the  State.  consisUng  of  Thrashing 
Machines.  Reapers,  Com  Shellers.  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutters.  Horse 
Vowera,  Water  Rams,  Plows,  Hoes,  Siades,  Forks,  Pruning  Saws 
and  Knivea  Churns,  Harrows,  Rakes  Drilling  Machines,  in  short, 
every  article  useft  ta'  the  Farmer,  the  Gardener,  or  the  Horticultu- 
rist, flrom  an  Apple-Pearer  to  a  Saw-Mill. 

We  adc  erery  Farmer  who  needs  Setd  or  Teef«,  to  give  us  a  call , 
at  our  Warehouse  In  Rochester,  neariy  opposite  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
on  Buflklo  street,  where  we  think  we  can  satiMy  all  that  our  stock 
and  prices  are  right.  RAPAU£  fc  BRIGG8. 

Take  If  oUoe« 

THREE  Months  Extra  Plvy  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Acres 
of  Land  will  be  procured  for  all  who  enlisted  for  five  years, 
or  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  for,  all  including  Yfrtunteers  who 
served  in  Mexico,  and  for  the  heirs  of  all  who  have  diod  in  the 
service. 

Information  will  be  given  to  relaUves,  F^ee  of  Charge,  by  wri- 
ting to  G.  F.  LEWIS, 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Postage  Paid. 
Those  who  do  not  know  what  became  of  their  friends,  write 
when  and  where  they  Joined  the  army.  [^8t] 
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Com  ^  Wli»»t -jirtiir  .• 
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CuUur*  of  Bmas, •••••: 

Apnlio^tloB  of  LiSolMd  AikMk^^. 

Tbo  Buidli  Cov^i.  W.  uid  Mr.  WMi^ 

Imported  Shoal  Hom-BsIm'  SioA 

DoQgUs*  FMM*  Soelfam  Mid  Fotv 
Meteorologtoal  Btfort  ftr  1818-^, 

A  LaiiK*  Call. .  •, 

Hed|MMidH«d||*  V^tatkM,. 

Fowt  FowlBoo^  Fowl  Hmum,  to... . 

Jjavimm*  DoAAnuarr— AvordlbrtlMFlowen, 
YOUTH'*  DsvAimiairr— Agitontton^  No.  S,, . 

A  FmMj  Seooi ;  April, 

KmroM'  TABLB-NotloM,  Ice., 
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THIS  If  Mlnowledf  rd  to  be  the  beet  Seed  And  C«ni  'PiMrter 
iniuet  ThU  fa  the  fourth  ffCMon  th«jhaTeh«Mi«|»de.md 
vpwmrd*  of  twohoidxsd  »nd  fifty  ha^e  been  ordend  ekrendy  Ibr 
the  eoaBng  nrlnf  n«e  Ae  they  ere  «!!  witrmnted,  nnd  hATing 
befnthoro««h|y  teamed  mid  pretty  genecnlly  Introdvoed,  the 
Ihnner  dfwUng  tnplMtt  th»  amoont  ^  hatf  is  noBBof  root  crops 
ov  fifteen  neree  cf  eera.  ean  wvH  elTotd  to  piiroliM%  and  rWi 
nothing  In  trying  one  Price  $14.  For  deae«iptlen,-fco..  fee  e«t»- 
logneof  Albmy  Agtknritnnri  Wnrehonae  nnd  Boeaiiaie. No. 869, 
tnd  871  Bfondwny,  Attmnj.  H.  t.  EMBBT. 
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ILL  itand  the  CDeQlng  seaaon,  on  Moftdns,  Tneeda^ri,  and 
T  w  WednMdftn,  pt  the  aUble  of  E.  W.  SMdon,  Bennett ;  on 
Thnrsdnys  and  Md^y*  at  the  atnble  of  8. 9.  Howbj  Camflhie  $  and 
on  Satntdam  at  thettnble  of  John  C.  Ikfunro,  Belittle- 

Major  OmmA  fa  mrwi^  years  old  this  Rpring ;  his  eotor  H  a  bcautf . 
Ailoheatnnt  BewnaHUedbytheGliTord  llbtgaa,hSidMnazmre 
M'wgan.    Breeder!  Osgood  horses  are  Inrlted  to  dnlt  and  see  Urn. 

TERMS-TeirdoQvn  to  Insiire  Psatnrage  Itomfahed.  Acci- 
dents sad  eseapeff  nt  the  risk  of  the  ownevs. 

AprflljliSr  [iSi*]  MABONkCO. 


-.x- 


YoQBf  Motgtok  Tiger  and  SamooM  Chief 

WILL  be  kepi  the  snsuing  season  as  fiollowa :— On  Mondays.' 
Tnssdam  Wednesdays,  and  Thnrsdays.  si  the  staUe  of 
the  snbserlber,  two  mBss  southesst  of  Clyde ;  on  FtMajsaad  flnt- 
urdays,  at  the  stable  of  J.  Landon.  in  Lynns. 

PfiDIORBE--Tou]^  Morgan  Tlgisr was  alrecl  bi  the  eeMnil»d 
horse  Moiyan  Tiger,  Ibrmerly  owned  by  Dr.  Wto.  May  of  Pslmyra. 
Samson  Chief  waa  sired  by  the  imported  Saasea.  hnported  by  Jsihn 
Bobinson  of  Pslmyra. 

T£R MS— Eight  dollars  to  insure  •  ilsal.  AH  persons  parting 
with  their  msros  belhrs  fisallng  time  w]U  he  held  yesponslhle  (br 
the  insuranee  money-  Good  pastore  will  be  ftralshed  Itar  mavea 
fr<Hn  a  distanee  i^  twn  diBllnni  and  six  penee  per  week.  AB 
escapes  and  aoeidcntsat  the  risk  of  the  owner. 

Breeders  ofgood  horses  are  Inrited  to  call  vid  see  them  and  their 
stock.  iiOh'  Yowng  Morgan  is  a  bright  Im^,  ooming  !!▼«  yeucs  old. 
sixteen  hands  high,  and  wdi  proportioned.  He  wa^  awarded  the 
first  preminm  at  the  Wayne  County  Fidr  h«lil  at  Roee  Valley  in 
October,  1819.  Bamson  was  awarded  tha  first  promlnm  as  beiog 
the  best thrae yean  oMstaUlonezhlblMl,  attheaame  plaoe  and 
time.  IBAAO  M.  OILLETT. 

April  1, 18M.  [441^ 


In  the 
«Mlhnvli«  attended  ai 
« trials  of  ptows}  both  In 

cnusetM  and  N.  York, 
ftar  the  last  nlna  yian, 
ho  haa  as  oftan  asen  tha 
dUknltisa  In  diaeMIng 
nnd  detamdnftng  the 
reiatite  merHsof  ths 
eompetttor>s  plows,  I 


ontorlng  In  a  test  trial 
of  plows.  AndtoeoAM 
tha  one  Item  of  CAis  or 


poinds, 


edhyn 

ponndto 

team  and  ol 

orsd  to  eonstmet  att 

able 


tha 
In 
that 
vUhntlbratlngfaidec 
•Seetad  by  every  Tarlatlon  in 
In  ita  prqgrsM.    Ha  haa  long 
for  this  pnrpooa,  and  at 
In  prodndng  onw, 


notparfeetf  IsaainailYiaasoaahadeslrsdby  the 
lar.  IntheaboiPsow^flignrBl 
ts«ha 


Figars 
crueal 


eafor 


finit 


Agrienltnral  secMlts  and 


Agnei 

wlalungoneof 

H. 


dttaoksd,  showfa«  tlm 
onthepMonrod. 

of  plows,  sad 
obtafaitbssa  hf 
EltiUtV.  Albai^  Agiloidtnral  Warafcomm 
ISik M9andMBsoadwaj,  Alhany.  K. 


ftrteat  EadlcaBlUlAnMid  Hione  Power  aad  ofW 
0k«t  ThrftAlM  MacUmb  ami  Sepemtor* 

No  THRE8B1NO  MACHINE  ever  faiTented  haa  met  mith  m 
rapid  an  Introd^tfthmorgtren  so  general  mtisfkcitlon  na  tUs. 
Foot  years  rineehHthan  a  doaen  setts  were  sold  In  thla  Stale, 
where  last  seaaon  noWards  of  three  hundred  were  sude  nad  sel^ 
beside  amny  in  the  Wflftsm  States,  without  supplying  the  dsaaad. 
With  Increased  JQitfUttes  fat  manulboturtog,  and  piogrisi 
slreedy  made  on  th«^;%«  wDlba enabled  to  tarn  out  in  season  ftr 
the  ooming  harvest  fiva  hundred  setts.  Thoas  ibrmers  dealriogta 
avoid  the  trouble,  evpotse^  and  Inoonvenienoe  attending  the  sm- 
pl<9ymeDt  of  the  orwvry  large  lever  powers  and  thrsdMBS,  hi  pur- 
ehasing  and  uslug  one  of  thsir  own  maehlnea,  and  wltk  the 
help  usually  about  thdr  ftrms,  are  requested  to  examlno  this 
maehlnejberms  Gtvfi^  warranty,  he,  ke ,  belbre  pnroheidsiig  else- 
where, ror  ftirtlMi^  t^asHeulars,  see  Catalogue  of  Albany  A^ 
cultural  WarehoBSMUd  Beedstora*  gratis  on  i^^icatXon,  Noa.  891 
and  871,  Broadway;  wauy.  N.  T^  or  the  agriemtnral  papesa  and 
reporto  of  AgrianBdlhl  Bacieties.  ftr  three  years  past.    Addram 

HORACE  L.  EMERY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
. ..  ■*;,.-. — ^ — 

nrokflN  Ple««e  Take  Notice* 

T  AM  now  MauMfaet^ilnca  Jfcw  Seed  Drill,  Patantad  Nov.  •»  19» 
1  at  Tasten,  Geaop  A  C%7u  Maohlne  Shop,  Palmyim,  Wayna  C«. 
N.  Y..  and  shaU  be  uaMred  to  supply  all  ordoro. 

My  now  iBsprewed  DHB  wffl  eoet  from  950  to  $88  at  the  fcetory. 
Hyfifty dollar Dfitt wHI be simplaanddunhle,  with  seven  tubes 
and  warrented.     Agents  are  waatad  to  seU  DiUls  and  terrltosy. 


^ 


A  more  AiU  Nollea  and  Diaerlptiett  with  out  wtti  soonba  Pnbllihsd- 
I  ask  Fkrmexatasee  B4  DsflD  befcre  they 


Q(f^  AUoeaunmloaUons(poit-paid ) 
tion .    Direct  to  me  at  OntanO)  Wayne,-Co.  N.  Y. 

^      tMtl  J.  W.  SHERMAN. 


Firat  m  Betmty  md   Yaku^  Cheapnt  amf  ifosf  Afwiar. 
THB    GENESEK    FARMKR, 

A  JIOBTHI.T  JOVRHAL  OF 

AGRICULTtJRS    AND   HORTICULTURE 

iLLUrraatfip  W|Vfi  nvaiKaoos  nvoaAmioi  or 
Fans  BuHdiatai  PpBiS|((io  Animals,  Xflaplamaota,  FraHai  te 

roz^Mn^zHp^^^LBda 
DANIBL  LEB  fc  JAMES  VICK,  Jr.,  Ebitiibb. 

p.  BABRT,  Oondfiotor  of  Rortioultaral  Daparttnast 


BVty  Cahdn  a  Tear,  la 

Five  Copies  for  $9 :  Eight  Copiea  for  $3,  and  any  hogn 
nuiBber  st  tha  asmtf  rato. 

03"  All  suhacriFtiana  U>  conoaenoe  with  the  yienr,  nad 
die  entire  volume  aopplied  lo  all  aubacriben. 

(jGH  Po«T-Bl*sTB»a,  AoBim.  and  all  frtends  of  fanpro vamsat j 
rsspeetftdly  soUeltoj^  to  obtain  and  forward  subsozlptlons. 

Bnbaeiiptioa 
paid  or  free.)  at  tho 

Daaember,  1818.  Jleeteetcr.  Ktm  Far* 


thePubllAer. 


Lddramto 


snaaoTTraa  at  oawKTr.  isoaiu  Ann  co.,  uvttaxo^  m.  v. 
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-■cm  TSB  ooBT  or  FaoDDoora  oobb." 

Tbb  aboTft  )■  the  heading  or  bo  interesting  paper  in 
the  Much  number  of  the  Fannera'  Hagnziae,  (Lon- 
don, t  which  diKUBM*  ■  subject  of  aniverM]  raomeot 
to  aJl  cullimtora  of  Ibe  soil.  By  lie  term  "  com," 
the  Ancricao  lofer  ia  to  uaaerataDd  "wltect," 
althODgfa  btltej,  IJB,  and  oata  are  Mini^iiies  inclu- 
ded, u  well  uQwiu  and  rice — the  word  "com" 
being  UMd  in  a  generic  seiue.  The  coat  at  produ- 
ciog  wheat  ia  the  nb)ect  which  we  propose  to  con- 


f    cin, 
J     iidi 


In  looking  over  the  back  volumes  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  aeveial  of  the 
leading  agriculturaJ  journala  of  the  country,  wa  are 
unable  to  find  any  estimate  of  tlie  value  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  eoil,  which  iis  consumed  or  wasted  in 
producing  twenty  buahela  of  wheaton  an  acre.  Tbla 
ia  a  reiBttrkabte  otnisaion,  aad  one  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  In  any  satiafactory  maniKrr.  There 
are  bcmes  of  eetiinatee  of  the  cost  per  bnshel  of 
growing  wheat ;  but  do  one  preeumes  to  indicate  the 
value  of  the  fertilisiBg  atoma  exlracted  from  the 
earth  to  fana  the  nop ;  tad  nothing  is  allowed  for 
reptacior  the  pboephonis^  aulphtir,  potaab,  magnesia, 
•oluble  ffia^  carboy  and  ammoiiia,  mnonred  from  the 
field  in  the  aeeda  wUeb  are  sent  to  a  distant  market 
la  the  anpi^y  of  pboaphorus  in  the  eoil  unlimited  ? 
If  BO,  why  MCe  i»  sell  in  all  cities  at  from  two  to 
three  doUan  a  pound  1  It  ia  only  obtained  in  any 
quantittea  from  the  banei  of  domestic  animals  ;  and 
ffmj  of  conrae  deriva  it  from  their  daily  food  aiid  the 
ami.  Ahboogh  caihonate  of  lime  is  an  abundant 
mincnl,  aoch  is  not  the  fact  with  ofatiU,  or  ;dws- 
fHuM  of  lime.  It  ia  tnie  that  phoeiriMric  acid  is 
combined  with  other  bases  than  lime,  in  both  surface 
and  aub-eoila,  and  eepecially  with  alumina  and 
We  have  long .  believed  that  one  of  the  n 
taut  fbactiMB  performed  by  lime,  when  , . 
wbeftt  bearing  lands,  la  the  decoropodtion  of  phos- 
phates of  alunina  and  iron  by  (he  aikaime  base, 
which  ba*  a  atniiig  affini^  for  the  acid  named.  By 
thia  aaian  of  pboqihotie  acid  and  lime,  ioM  eorA  is 
fonned,  aod  teodwed  arailable  to  meet  the  wants  of 
all  cultivated  ptants.  But  after  land  has  been  limed 
and  cnltivalea  ka  many  yean,  sad  experience  proves 
that  the  aupidy  of  phoepoorie  aci^  potash,  siuphur, 
magne^  ohlorlnei  ana  ammonia,  fwls.  Hence,  in 
pTOdnciDg  wheat,  the  farmer  conaumee  hia  capital 
without  an  ewrivalen^  nnleaa  he  pfortdea  for  reetcr- 
iiig  to  Us  Mda  all  the  denents  of  the  enp»  so  far 


af^ied  to 


t  fumid)  them   i 


inexhaustible 


as  nature  d 
quantitiee. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hsztiblx  tt  Bneland,  lately  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  ra^ly  aseiimed  that 
ordinary  wheat  lands  in  that  country  will  bear  the 
loss  of  sineen  bushels  of  wheat  a  year  per  acre, 
vrithout  deterioration.  Thia  assertion  is  shown  to 
be  untrue,  unless  it  be  in  peculiar  localities.  There 
are  some  marine  deposits  so  rich  in  phosphates^  sul- 
phates^ and  chlorides  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  and  mas - 
nesie,  as  to  bear  severe  cioppMg  for  ages,  with  litue 
or  no  detrimeuL  Bo,  too,  where  the  waters  of  rivers 
like  the  Nile  can  he  made  to  irrigate  large  divtriett, 
[hey,  as  in  portions  of  Egypt,  may  export  the  (Vuita 
of  two  thousand  harvests,  and  atill  retain  tlieir  virgin 
fertility.  But  these  well  marked  exceptions  only 
prove  with  increased  certainty  the  sounoness  of  the 
principle,  that  common  noils  can  endure  no  such 
treatment.  If  they  will  not  yield  sixteen  biisbelB  of 
wheat  a  year,  witiiout  impuveriBhrnont,  what  number 
can  they  produce  ?  Thia  is  a  question  of  the  highest 
importance,  nut  merelv  to  farmers,  but  to  ever^  human 
being  Id  Americs,  wno  depends  on  the  frtutTulneas 
of  its  soil  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

There  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  area  or  the  United 
States  that  can  spare  twenty  buslicls  of  wheat  per 
acre  every  third  year,  and  keep  good  the  supply  of 
raw  material  for  making  this  crop,  by  extracting  the 
tame  from  the  snb^oil  aad  the  almoepbere.  Tiifft 
is  reason  to  bdieve  that  some  choice  wheat  lands 
will  do  this  for  cenUiriee,  simply  returning  the  straw, 
but  none  of  die  grain.  But  such  smIs  must  abound 
in  lime,  gypsum,  and  bone  earth  ;  in  potash,  common 
salt,  and  magnesia ;  and  claiver,  peas,  or  some  simi- 
lar renovating  crop,  to  form  a  mold  rich  in  organic 
nitrogen,  must  also  tie  grow*  in  rotation  with  wneat. 

Both  the  art  and  the  ecteace  of  wheat  culture  are 
in  their  infancy.  Althougk  all  the  experimenta  In 
growing  wheat  after  wheat  in  England  have  failed, 
and  mainly  because  land  became  exceediiwly  foul 
with  vreeds,  jet  we  believe  that  mean*  will  be  found 
to  obviate  this  impediment;  and  the  manufacture  of 
wheat  in  the  same  workshop^  year  in  and  year  out, 
will  be  found  both  practicable  and  profitable.  Weeda 
do  not  grow  without  seeds,  and  the  vitality  of  these 
may  be  destroyed. 


mwn  for  many  years  In 

.  wid,  the  crof^  including 

grain  and  straw,  roust  be  oDnsamad  so  near,  that  all 


Ute  esnmttal  elements  of  both  may  be  ecooomieally 
reelond  t«  the  earth  wbenoc  they  were  taken.    It  la 


the  universal  neglect  to  obey  this  law  of  nature, 
which  is  a  law  of  God^  that  impoverishes  so  many 
millions  of  acres  of  American  soils.  The  twenty-two 
millions  of  people  now  in  the  United  States  annually 
consume,  or  otherwise  waste,  enough  of  the  elements 
of  bread  and  meat,  wool  and  cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar 
cane,  to  form  600,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  All 
these  elements  of  fertility  are  extracted  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  never  restored.  If  we  allow 
only  the  quantity  given  to  southern  slaves,  thirteen 
bushels  to  each  on  a  plantation,  old  and  young,  the 
aggregate  consumed  by  23,000,000  of  persons  is 
286,000,000  bushels  per  annum.  The  quantity  of 
fertilizing  atoms,  direcUv  or  indirectly  wasted  in  pro- 
visions, vegetables,  and  fruits,  is  ten  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  bread-stuffs.  The  ten  or  twelve  millions  of 
acres  planted  every  year  in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar 
cane,  lose  each  the  equivalent  of  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat.  After  traveling  carefully  over  the -whole 
ground,  estimating  the  number  now  employed  in 
tillage  and  husbandry  in  the  free  and  slave  States, 
and  the  several  crops  exported  as  well  as  consumea 
at  home,  our  annual  consumption  drawn  from  the 
soil  and  not  restored,  is  found  to  be  equal  to  one 
thousand  million  bushels  of  com.  The  number  of 
laborers  constantly  employed  in  deteriorati^  the 
natural  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  in  thirty  States, 
increases  at  the  rate  of  seme  200,000  a  year. 

There  are  100,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  plant- 
ing and  grain  growing  States,  which  includes  the 
whole,  whose  natural  fertility,  or  supplv  of  bone 
earth,  potash,  gypsum,  magnesia,  and  soluble  flint, 
can  not  be  ma(fe  good  for  ten  dollars  an  acre,  or  for 
one  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

Number  of  peraon»  employed  m  1840, 
Inogricnltine, 3,719,951 

In  manufrctureii  and  tnulei, 791,749 

In  commerce, 117,609 

In  learned  piofeisiona, 65,255 

In  navigating  the  ocean. 56,021 

In  navi^ting  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  32^6  • 

Inpennoni,.. SK)«f98 

In  mining, 15,210 

Total, 1,098,918 

By  adding  the  natural  increase  to  the  tillers  of  the 
earth,  the  increase  by  emigrants  from  Europe  and 
Canada,  and  the  gain  by  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  it  will  be  foniSl  that  5,000,000  laborers  are  now 
employed  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  this 
side  of  New  Mexico.  Before  we  can  possibly  per- 
suade one  half  to  do  as  much  to  enrich  the  esjth  as 
the  other  moiety  do  to  impoverish  it,  twenty-five 
years  will  elapse,  when  five  millions  of  laborers  will 
i^till  be  emploved  in  exhausting  American  soils. 
<<  Uncle  Sam'*  has  a  magnificent  farm  ;  but  his  chil- 
dren manage  it  very  baoly. 

The  raw  material  for  making  a  bushel  of  wheat,  is 
worth  from  ten  to  thirty  cents,  according  to  its  abund- 
ance in  the  soil  and  the  location  of  the  land.  In 
England,  where  the  average  crops  of  wheat  are  about 
twice  as  large  as  in  this  country,  an  acre  consumes 
some  25  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  62|  lbs.  ammonia, 
30  lbs.  pure  potash,  117  lb?,  soluble  silica,  10|  lbs. 
sulphuric  acid,  beside  other  important  elements.  At 
the  cheapest  rate,  the  ammonia  alone  is  set  down  at 
£1  lis.  3</.,  or  about  ^.60.  If  we  have  a  ri^ht  to 
assume  that  a  good  living  is  worth  a«  much  in  the 
United  States  ai  in  England,  and  that  no  generation 
has  more  than  « life  lease  in  the  earth  wUca  it  dUtl- 


vates,  and  is  bound  to  leave  tile  soil  as  fertile  is  it 
found  it,  then  to  waste,  the  elements  of  biead  and 
meat,  wool  and  cotton,  as  we  now  do,  is  one  of  the 
gravest  offences  against  the  inalienable  rights  of 
posterity.  We  compel  omr  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren to  give  far  more  labor  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  than 
we  do^  if  we  impoverish  one  sere  of  arable  land  which 
the^  most  cultivate.  The  safest  sind  best  property 
which  a  man  can  leave  for  his  children,  is  afknn 
rich  in  all  the  elements  of  wheat,  giving  them  a 
thorough  professional  education  how  to  rcmder  it  for- 
ever exceedingly  productive,  and  at  a  small  expense. 
It  requires  less  wit  to  rob  the  soil  than  to  rob  a  bank 
or  granary ;  and  some  day  it  will  be  thought  equally 
dishonest. 

XyUBABXLXTZ'    OF   BONE    MAHUHE, 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Probus  (Eog.)  Farmers'  Clab,  a 
paper  on  the  analysis  of  the  loila  of  Carnwinick  frnn— die 
property  and  in  tbo  oocopation  of  C.  A.  T.  Hawkiiis,  Esq.. 
waa  read  by  Mr.  Kabkxbk.  Its  obiect  was  to  sbow  im 
durability  of  bone  manure  lor  a  perioa  of  ten  yean. 

It  appears  that,  in  1835,  a  piece  of  waste  ground  was  takes 
firom  the  common,  and  prepared  for  tomeps,  the  laiger  part 
of  which  was  manured  with  bone  dust,  at  the  rate  of  uree 
quarlen  (twenty-lbiif  boabeia)  to  the  arre.  (The  whole  of 
the  trnnep  plants  were  dastioyad  by  the  fly:  eoma^asiitly, 
little  or  none  of  the  bone  dust  waa  naad  In  thai  crop^)  h 
the  two  following  years  it  was  successively  cropped  with 
oats,  and  with  the  last  crop,  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture, 
in  which  state  it  has  remained  ever  sinoe.  At  the  preseet 
period,  the  efiect  of  the  bone  dust  can  be  plainly  disliiinUNd 
— ^e  land  having  a  rich  green  sward,  while  die  ajoiaiog 
part,  where  no  wme  dust  has  been  applied,  has  a  cosik, 
sterile  appeorance.  Thk,  and  a  great  many  edier  eneri- 
ments  of  the  same  eharaeler,  made  by  the  manager  of  tlie 
farm,  in  all  of  which  the  eflbct  of  the  bone  waa  eqnaDy  rai* 
ble,  induced  tlie  Club  to  send  a  sample  of  the  soil  from  eieh 
part  of  the  field  on  which  tiie  first  namod  exporimeDt  wis 
made,  to  Mr.  Hurt,  now  curator  of  the  Museum  of  Eoooomir 
Geology,  to  be  analysed,  in  order  to  aacenain  if  the  bone 
could  be  detected  at  the  preoent  time*  It  ahould  beobienred 
that  Mr.  Hunt  waa  kept  altogether  ignorant  of  the  objsol  of 
the  Club,  and  that  tho  result  was  perfectly  satis&ctoo'i  inu* 
much  as  he  readilv  detected  the  bone  in  that  portion  of  the 
field  on  which  it  had  betfn  applied  ten  years  bcftre.  The 
following  are  the  anStyaea : 

No.1.   Na.1 

Water,  eraporated  by  stora  dxyl^g. 14.0S     14.18 

T«geUbl6  and  aaimal  ttatlfta  bant  oft . . .  IM     lt«6 

SQfaaaodsilielDaagfH, 4S&4     4aiS 

Oxide  of  iron,. »....    7.03       tM 

Carhooata  of  Bme 1.06      IW 

Carbonatoof isagiMsia,. OM      0.tl 

Sulphate  or  Uma, IM      1-M 

MurUtes, 054       aM 

Alamina. T.IS      104 

Pbosphata  erifane, aiO      aTS 

Fhoephate  of  magnesia, O.QO      0.06 

Potash. 1.00      1.4T 

Hamnsandsoliiblaallnlln, 0.00      ai7 

Mr.  KABKBax  contended,  from  theae  aaalvaea,  that  the 
espariment  went  to  prove  an  isaportant  fiipt,  waieh  had  beea 
a  disputed  question  among  apricultunsts,  vis  :  that  the  prin- 
cipal manunng  properties  ornonc  existed  in  the  earthjf  mat- 
ten,  which  oonstitme  about  two-dxirds  of  bone,  and  aof  in 
the  oily  and  glutinous  pails  eonatitating  the  reawiniBK  third. 

An  interasting  diarna^on  ananed  on  the  aobieet  of  the 
analyses,  the  Clob  being  of  opimoa  that  the  cMganic  parts  of 
hone  evidently  had  a  i>owerful  eflect  as  manure,  bat  that  ii 
waa  next  to  an  iropossibilitv  that  any  other  than  the  «w^ 
matter  eonld  have  remained  ao  long  in  the  land .— the  whale 
of  the  aaisHl  vattsr  having  piohaUy  bean  cansnmed  hf  iha 

two  ciopa  of  oata^and  they  ^nad  with  Mr.  Kanusji, 

that  the  principal  manuring  properties  of  bone  exist  m  the 
earthy  phosphates.^JLon(2ofi  AgncuUurat  Ottteiie, 

The  thove  iastnictive  utiolft  calls  foreibl j  to  mind 
an  incident  in  our  chemioftl  experiaioe  in  Gooif  iii 
something  over  a. year  ago*  Two  parcels  of  minar- 
al%  havi^  pi«9iee(7tbe'ea«a  aftpasiaooo^  wars  sent 

for  aadyaM^  with  the  in^ed  tiaiaialaMiy  ihat 
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ther  were  fertlHien  like  marl,  from  a  oommon  bed 
at  difierent  depthe  ;  when  in  truth,  one  was  from  the' 
Cherokee  country  and  the  other  from  Nova  Scotia. 
The  antlvBes  were  entirely  satiflfactory,  although  we 
had  not  the  remotest  su^icion  at  the  time^  that  the 
subetancee  had  been  prepared  to  teat  the  skill  of  the 
analyst.  We  have  found  soils  so  poor  that  6,000 
Ijrrains  would  give  but  one  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or 


gypsum. 


i 


■*^t,^k^^%^^k^k^- 


HXNTS    FOR    MAT. 


As  the  work  of  the  farmer  is  about  to  begin  in  good 
earnest,  it  is  well  that  he  should  look  about  him  to 
see  that  he  has  all  things  in  order.  No  sensible  and 
prudent  general  would  take  his  soldiers  into  action 
before  he  ascertained  that  his  powder  was  dry.  No 
captain  would  undertake  to  cross  the  Atlantic  until 
he  had  first  ascertained  not  only  that  his  ship  was  in 

frood  condition,  but  well  st6red  with  provisions.  No 
armer  should  commence  the  contest  for  abundant 
crops^  against  foes  large  and  small,  animate  and  inan- 
imate, sleepless  and  untiring,  without  having  first 
surveyed  the  whole  ground,  marked  out  his  mode  of 
operation,  examined  every  implement  to  see  that  it  is 
in  woriiing  order,  and  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  bnaastworks,  (fences.) 

In  the  first  place,  remember  to  feed  your  crops 
wen,  whatever  they  are,  and  never  leave  them  to 
starve  while  you  have  enough  food  wasting  in  your 
barn-yard,  to  nourish  and  sustain  them. 

Look  over  the  back  numbers  and  volumes  of  the 
Farmer  a  little,  of  an  evening  or  two ;  it  will  refresh 
your  memory,  and  remind  you  of  many  thin^fl  that  at 
the  time  you  had  determined  to  do,  but  will  nave  for- 
gotten. If  there  is  any  point  on  which  you  have 
doubts,  talk  it  over  with  your  boys,  or  your  neighbors. 
Try  experiments  carefully,  but  generally  on  a  small 
scale.  We  have  heard  many  farmers  complain  that 
their  sons  have  no  taste  for  fkrming  —  and  who  can 
wonder  at  it  Y  If  a  farmer  has  a  son  more  thought- 
ful than  the  rest,  more  inclined  to  recui  and  Himkj 
that  eon  leaves  the  farm  and  enters  some  city  to 
study  a  profeesien,  or  to  engage  fin  conmierce  or  the 
machanie  arts — and  we  say  again,  who  can  wonder 
at  it,  or  who  ean  bkune  him*  He  had  been  taught 
that  a  Ifttle  manariiljr»  pkywing,  sowing,  and  reaping, 
a  few  rules  handed  £ywn  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, was  the  whole  of  a  farmer's  business — that  it 
was  a  mere  mechanical  operation.  He  becomes  dis- 
gusted with  it,  disdains  to  become  a  mere  machine^ 
and  longs  for  a  more  intellectttal  business  —  a  bosi- 
nees  that  will  afibid  food  for  thought — a  field  for  the 
exeroise  of  talents  which  he  feels  burning  within 
him — an  oppoitunity  to  gain  distinction — to  impress 
his  character  upon  mina  or  matter*  But  give  your 
sons  agricaltural  papers  and  books — teach  them  that 
the  farm  calls  for  the  exercise  of  tiie  highest  skill  — 
that  it  is  Nature's  laboratory,  and  a  luiowledge  of 
the  natural  sciences  is  necessary  to  the  perfeelioii  of 
farming — that  talents  can  he  as  sueosMfiiUy  and  as 
honorably  enployed  in  cultivating  a  iara^  ae  in  pmc- 
ticing  ksr  or  medioine,  and  yon  vml  have  no  difficnky 
in  getting  your  sons  to  tot  faming.  They  will 
engage  in  it  with  a  ztai  aad  a  knowledge  that  wiH 
lea«e  their  firtiiers  te  behfaad  them. 

Attentfon  ehoidd  be  given  to  yrwdngftrmi  free$ 
add  manuring ;  but  as  our  HorticuHurat  editor  att^s 
promptly  to  uiis.departinen^  oox  hints'  on  toe 
will  be  hudly  necessary. 


Com  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  there  is  no 
apprehension  of  frost,  in  hills  three  to  five  feet  apart. 
Thick  planting  gives  fewer  ears  upon  a  stalk,  and 
those  of  less  size. 

Potatoes  it  is  well  to  plant  early.  In  fact,  it  is 
always  better  to  be  a  little  before  the  season  in  your 
work,  tiian  a  little  behind.  All  work  with  a  better 
spirit  when  they  know  they  are  ahead  ^  when  they 
feel  they  are  not  driven^  but  driving,  A  stern  chase 
is  a  hard  one.  It  is  easier  to  hold  up  a  day  or  two 
if  you  get  too  far  ahead,  than  it  is  to  gain  lost  time. 

In  tl^  Kitchen  Ganrdm^  P^f^  if  not  already  sown, 
should  be  immediately.  Omone^  if  not  sown  last 
month,  should  be  attended  to.  BeHs,  radiehea,  lei- 
tuce,  early  com^  and  heansy  should  receive  attention. 
Strawberry-bede  should  be  put  in  complete  order  — 
the  weeds  all  cleaned  out,  the  earth  lightened  around 
the  plant^  or  between  the  rows,  and  apply  well  rotted 
manure,  if  it  was  not  done  last  fall  —  ana  in  a  month 
or  so  you  will  reap  a  delieiow  roward.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  small  and  well-kapt  kitchen  garden. 
The  man  that  has  no  fruit  ana  vegetable  garden, 
don't  know  much  about  good  living. 


TBI    ?U>W. 

Thb  pages  of  the  Genesee  Fanner  bear  witness  to  a 
seal  ana  desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  every 
agricultural  implemenL  Every  volume  exhibits  an 
enort  to  diminish  resistence  and  g^in  power.  In  the 
conflict  of  opinions,  we  necessarily  find  the  admix- 
ture of  unaigested  ideas  with  vigorous  thought 
ending  in  disappointment  —  the  darling  fancy  of  a 
visionary  unsupported  by  a  single  mechanicle  prin- 
ciple ;  and  not  unfreqnently  the  claim  of  perfection 
stoutly  maintained  by  a  half  instructed  artisan,  for 
the  machine  of  his  own  invention  and  construction. 

In  no  agricultural  implement  has  ignorance  and 
fancy  had  greater  sway,  than  in  the  form  and  con- 
struction of  the  Pi/ow.  In  no  other  farm  implement 
has  prejudice  and  presumption  caused  more  vexation' 
or  loss  to  the  farmer.  And  yet  there  is  much  cause 
to  be  satisfied  with  our  present  condition  :  not  that 
tlie  plow  is  perfect — no,  for  the  best  is  vet  an  imper- 
fect implement ;  but  when  we  remember  the  rode^ 
rouffh  ]Mow,  of  a  few  yean  ago^  we  should  be  thank- 
fbl  for  the  improvements  now  at  our  command. 

The  movement  made  by  the  farmers  of  one  of  our 
central  counties,  last  summer,  seemed  to  give  an 
additional  impetus  to  ingenuity,  touching  a  new  chord 
among  scientific  mechanics.  The  notice  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  a  trial  of  plows  in  Juno  next, 
at  Albany,  is  another  and  more  powerful  sign  of  im- 
provement in  the  use  and  manufacture  of  the  plow ; 
and  the  coming  trial  may  be  hailed  as  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  plow. 

While  in  this  country  great  eflbrts  are  bein^  made 
to  improve  our  system  of  agriculture,  we  notice  the 
urgent  demands  upon  British  ingenuity,  to  maintain 
their  ascendency  and  power  of  producing  greater 
crops  than  we  have  yet  accomplisned  as  an  average 
prodnct.  The  enconragement  of&rad  in  Great 
Britain,  by  large  premiums,  has  at  last  mtxhiced  a 
acTBAV  Tjxm  —  a  working  steam  plow,  of  admirable 
oottstruction,  and  said  to  be  perfm  in  its  work.  It 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Usbbr,  of  Eklinbuigh,  and 
unites  the  processes  of  plo^'ing  and  digging.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  plows  in  the  same  plane  aromid 
an  axifl^  so  arranged  that  the  plows  come  successively 
inte  atttien.    The  power  is  applied  to  give  a  rotaiy 
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motion  to  the  series  of  plows,  in  such  manner  as  that 
the  resistance  of  the  earth  to  the  plows,  as  they  enter 
and  pass  through  the  soil,  causes  the  machine  to  be 
propelled.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  conveyine  an  idea 
of  this  steam  plow  without  a  drawing.  If,  nowever, 
it  continues  to  work  satisfactorily,  it  will  soon  be 
among  us.  The  plow,  as  now  constructed,  turns  ^ve 
furrows  at  the  same  time,  and  these  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  farmer. 

Uere^  then,  is  another  stimulus  for  oar  ingenious 
mechanics  ;  and  no  doubt  need  exist  that  if  plowing 
can  be  done  economically  by  steam  power,  it  will  m 
accomplished  and  perfected  by  some  genius  of  Amer- 
ican birth.  Ofu8. 


^^t^^^^^^S^k^k^ 


S    W.'S    NOl'BS    FOB    THE    MONTH. 


Trade  wrrn  Enolakd.  —  The  British  minister  at 
Washington  demurs  to  our  raising  the  duty  on  Eng- 
lish iron  above  the  present  30  per  cent.  duty.  In 
attempting  to  show  that  the  British  government  does 
not  reciprocate,  by  corresponding  low  duties  on  our 
products,  the  Boston  Atlas  adverts  to  the  high  duty 
levied  on  our  tobacco,  in  the  United  Kin^om  of 
Great  Britain.  Why  can  not  the  Atlas  tell  toe  whole 
truth,  and  say  that  cotton,  our  ^reat  agricultural 
staple  of  export,  compgred  to  which,  our  export  of 
tobacco  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  is  admitted  free 
of  duty,  or  nearly  free,  into  EIngland  ;  and  that  since 
the  modification  of  the  British  tarifi  and  corn  laws, 
our  flour,  Indian  com,  provisions,  be.,  &lc.,  are 
admitted  into  Great  Britnin  at  very  low  duties.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  common  articles  of  first  necessity 
are  spared,  while  luxuries,  like  brandy,  wine,  and 
tobacco^  are  heavily  taxed. 

Thr  Wheat  akd  Corn  Crops. — All  agree  that 
wheat  on  the  ground  looks  well  this  spring.  In  our 
severe  climate,  tlie  liability  of  his  wheat  to  winter- 
kill is  always  a  source  of  apprehension  to  the  farmer, 
until  severe  frosts  are  over.  The  rust  is  also  a  dis- 
ease incidental  to  our  extreme  climate ;  but  if  any 
fanner  wants  to  see  how  much  good  tillage  will  do 
toward  putting  the  wheat  crop  ahead  of  all  its  enemies, 
let  him  go  and  look  upon  toe  wheat  Gelda  of  Johh 
Johnson  of  Fayette,  near  Seneca  lake.  I  am  told  by 
a  farmer  who  nas  traveled  through  Seneca,  Ontario^ 
and  Wayne,  since  the  first  of  the  month,  that  he  has 
seen  no  wheat  field  to  compare  with  these  under- 
drained  fields  of  Mr*  J.'s,  in  the  forward  and  fresh 
appearance  of  the  fprowing  crop.  If  the  wheat  crop 
in  Ohio  should  realize  its  present  promise,  this  cereal 
must  necessarilv  be  cheaper  the  coming  year.  ^  Russia 
has  now  exceeded  all  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  for  export ;  the  port  of  Odessa,  on 
the  Euxine,  can  send  to  England  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  bushels,  if  necessary,  in  any  one  year.  Chili, 
a  country  whose  mild  climate  is  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  wheat  plant,  now  finds  in  the 
market  of  California  a  great  stimulus  to  increase  the 
culture  of  wheat.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the 
export  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  United  States 
must  necessarily  decrease,  while  the  the  export  of 
Indian  com  to  Great  Britain  mUst,  in  the  absence  of 
competition,  continue  to  increase.  It  is  said  that 
Indian  corn  alone  has  kept  starvation  out  of  Ireland, 
and  that  in  England  it  is  now  in  great  and  increasing 
demand,  to  take  the  place  of  oats,  barley,  and  oil  cake, 
in  fatting  hogs  and  cattle.  Indian  com  must  be 
acknowledged,  sooner  or  later,  as  the  great  indigen- 


ous and  most  profitable  cereal  of  the  United  Sutes. 
In  spite  of  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  great  west  to  grow 
winter  wheat,  or  its  modified,  inferior  sobetitute, 
spring  wheat,  nature  still  triumphs  I  and  all  porkop> 
oils  proclaims,  that  without  Indian  com,  the  present 
wealth,  ease,  comfort,  and  statistical  respectability 
of  the  great  west,  would  be  almost  unknown. 

Flax  Srbd. — Ten  years  ago,  the  growing  of  flkx 
for  tlie  seed  was  generally  practiced  by  our  fanners. 
The  crop  of  flax,  when  removei^  left  the  groand  in 
good  condition  to  be  sown  to  wheat ;  but  this  doable 
cropping  has  been  abandoned  of  li^  as  being  too 
exhausting  a  process  of  tillage  ;  yet  the  practice  hi 
sowing  wheat  after  cum  is  still  continued  by  mooy 
of  our  best  farmers,  with  great  soceess*  liow^  as  a 
com  crop  takes  raoie  of  the  elements  of  nutrition 
from  the  soil  than  a  crop  of  flax — as  eom  ia  a  later 
crop,  and  requires  much  more  labor  to  remove  it  from 
the  field  before  the  field  can  be  {^owed  for  wheat,  it 
is  evident  at  least  that  wiieat  may  be  more  easily  pot 
in  after  flax  than  after  corn  ;  and  if  the  soil  was  as 
well  manured  and  put  in  as  good  condition  for  flax  as 
for  com,  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  must  be  lesa  from 
the  flsx  crop  than  from  the  com  crop.  The  probable 
continuance  of  the  present  very  high  price  of  flu 
seed,  should  encourage  fanners  to  retum  to  flax  grow- 
ing for  the  seed  ;  the  lint  is  akeady  in  rcqoest  in  its 
rough  state,  by  the  paper-makers ;  and  the  patent 
office  report  says  that "  progress  is  makin;g  in  the 
preparation  of  flax,  whicn  promises  great  results.*' 
On  analysis,  it  is  found  that  the  ashes  of  the  flax 
plant  contain  nearly  one-third  potash  and  soda;  bence^ 
salt  and  house-ashes,  sown  broad-cast,  are  the  beet 
inorganic  manure.  Mr.  Bartlbtt  of  Romulus,  once 
tried  the  experiment  of  sowing  salt  broad-cast  over  a 
part  of  his  flax  field  ;  the  result  was  a  visible  increase 
of  seed  in  the  plants  on  that  part  of  the  field,  ff^ater 
loo,  .V.  y.,  April,  1850. 


^^^^k^k^^^^K^^^ 


TO    FBB8ES7B    HAMS    THSOUaH   THB    SITIOIEB. 


Mbssrs.  Elnrroas :  —-As  the  time  of  year  is  al  hand 
for  good  house-keepprs  to  put  away  their  haoas  for 
summer  and  fall  use^  and  as  I  hour  ao  much  aboot 
hams  not  keeping  through  the  summer,  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  send  you  wf  method  of  taking  care  cithern ; 
and  thoee  of  your  subscribers  who  wlU  try  it  aa  H 
should  be  tried,  xinay  write  roe  if  it  fail,  and  I  wOl 
pay  the  postage. 

Make  a  number  of  common  cotton  bags,  a  little 
larger  than  your  hams  ;  after  *i^  hams  are  well 
smoked,  plaee  them  in  the  bags  ;  then  get  the  very 
best  kind  of  sweet,  well  made  nay,  cut  it  witii  a  cut- 
ting-box or  knife,  and  with  your  handa  presa  it  well 
around  the  hams  in  the  bags ;  tie  your  bags  with 
good  strings,  pnt  on  a  card  the  year,  to  sh^  their 
age,  and  lumg  them  up  in  your  garret  or  some  dry 
room ;  and  my  word  for  it,  if  vou  let  them  hang  for 
five  years^  they  will  be  better  for  boiling,  than  on  the 
day  you  put  tliem  up.  I  have  kept  them  seven  years, 
and  have  some  now  that  are  four  years  old.  This 
method  costs  but  little,  as  the  bags  will  last  for 
years.  The  only  loss  is  the  hay,  and  that  the  cattle 
will  eat  if  given  to  them  in  the  winter.  No  flies  or 
bugs  will  trouble  the  hams  if  the  hay  ia  well  preseed 
around  them,  the  swatting  of  the  hams  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  hay,  and  the  hay  will  impart  a  fine  flavor 
to  the  hams.  W.  T.  Curuui.— CM^mttc^  J^.  Y^ 
Mart^  1850. 
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tDI)tat    i^ttdbanbr^. 


OH'  SMUT  IN  WH8AT,  AVP  TRB  OAUSB  OF  IT. 


We  have  received  the  following  communication 
from  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  observing  of 
Seneca  county  farmers.  The  subject  is  one  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  thinking  men  : 

Mrs0m.  Editors  :  —  In  the  last  Farmer  I  notice 
an  article  from  an  old  and  excellent  friend  of  mine^ 
upon  the  subject  of  smut.  We  are  at  issuer  and  I 
conclude  he  re-publishes  his  articles  from  the  Argus 
of  many  years  ago — thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  accu- 
racy of  his  views.  Herein  you  have  an  article  writ- 
ten by  me,  aiming  to  cure  an  evil  which  I  had  noticed 
among  my  neighbors,  though  for  myself  I  have  never 
seen  smut  an  my  farm,  except  occasional  ears  of  com 
Or  «  few  among  mv  barley  —  never  in  my  wheat. 
My  -excellent  friend  J.  H.  H.  is  a  sound  thinking 
man  ;  and  my  first  feeling  when  I  di^r  from  him,  is 
that  I  am  wrong*  Yet,  upon  every  examination  of 
the  subject — upon  «  close  scrutiny  of  his  articles  — 
I  see  nothing  to  change  my  views,  which  seem  to  me 
more  in  accordance  with  sound  philosophy  than  those 
of  my  friend.  You  will,  I  think,  upon  examining  his 
articles,  see,  and  perhaps  very  clearly,  that  the  insects 
noticed  by  him  were,  as  he  taysj  feeding  on  ike  nmU^ 
This  I  believe  was  the  fact — they  were  attracted  to 
their  natural  food  —  they  found  good  pasture  grounds 
and  pleasant  habitations  in  kernels  of  wheat  for  the 
care  of  their  young,  Ssc.  I  could  call  your  attention 
to  other  points  of  fact  in  the  numbers,  all  strictly  true 
as  stated,  but  all  susceptible  of  very  different  infer- 
ences from  those  of  my  friend ;  at  least,  so  I  think, 
and  shall  be  right  glad  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in 
error.  If  the  question  appears  to  you  worth  pursu- 
ing, it  might  be  well  to  quote  the  article  written  for 
the  Seneca  County  Observer,  and  published  in  that 
paper,  which  ie  enclosed  herein ;  it  will  give  to  your 
readers  the  opposing  views  of  two  farmers,  and  may 
lead  other  farmers  to  closer  observation.  I  have 
pursued  Eotomology  for  many  years  as  a  study,  and 
feel  a  powerful  interest  in  drawing  forth  facts  from 
observing  men. 

Smut.— This  ia  a  diieaM  uw  fiuniliar  to  wheat  nowen 
generally,  and  if  wo  eztensivs,  to  th«  di«oredit  of  mnaen^ 
that  moat  millera  ha\e  been  compened  to  erect  imut 
machines,  to  cleanse  the  grain  before  grinding  it ;  and  even 
in  England,  whern  they-boast  to  loudly  o(  their  agriculture, 
thM  diMttfle  is  HO  extensive  that  many  eatablithiiiente  have 
been  erected  for  w<uhhig  wheat,  and  for  which  process  the 
millers  pay  about  one  shilling  or  39  cents  per  qoarter,  caus- 
ing a  severe  loss  to  the  former,  who  is  justly  accountable  for^ 
the  deficiency  in  weight  after  washingp. 

There  ore  two  kineU  of  smut  noUeeable  by  the  fhnner. 
The  one  is  common  to  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  when 
mature,  it  bursts  the  husk  and  appears  among  the  chaflT  like 
soot.  Tliis  kind  of  smut  ia  not  very  injunous.  It  afiects 
but  few  lieods  and  never,  as  I  believe,  any  crop  extensively. 
It  matures  also  before  the  grain  is  ripe,  and  is  blown  away, 
or  washed  off  by  the  rains  before  it  can  reach  the  ripening 
harvest.  The  grain  ottacked  by  it  perishes,  but  no  evil  is 
communicated  to  the  adjoining  plaat. 

The  other  kind  of  smut  attacks  wheal  <mfy^  and  when 
neglected  it  is  destructive.  We  can  readily  detect  it  as  soon 
as  the  ear  breaks  forth  from  the  sheath  ;  each  grain  is  swollen, 
first  appeadng  brown  and  then  mrnintf  black.  This  smut 
wtU,  auo,  when  crashed  between  the  fingers,  yield  a  foetid, 
cUsogreeable  smelL  Both  kinds  of  smot  are  rangi,  or  paiU' 
title  plants,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  mushroom.  They  are 
to  be  found  upon  the  leaves  and  stems  of  manjr  plants,  Riving 
a  brown  or  acorched  appearance.  We  know  it  to  be  rangus 
because,  when  under  tlie  lens  of  a  ratcroacope,  it  rally 
exhibits  its  vegetable  character,  and  foeding  on  the  juiees  of 


the  plant  infected,  it  destroys  the  stractnre  of  the  grain  to 
which  it  k  attached. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  disease,  it  is  easily 
propagated,  aad  a  few  ammted  grains  will  communicate  th!e 
seeds  of  disease  to  very  many,  blighting  the  hopes  of  the 
former. 

Happily  for  us,  science  and  dose  observation  present  for 
our  use  an  infollible  remedy,  and  that  is,  a  steep  or  wash  of 
urine  and  salt.  Chis  has  been  tried  again  and  again  with 
success  ;  bnt  there  can  be  little  doubt  mat  a  plain  solution 
of  salt  IS  all-sufficient ;  for  we  know  that  salt  has  an  imme- 
diate and  powerful  effect  upon  all  the  fon|^  tribe.  I  wouM 
advise,  therefore,  to  wash  the  seed  first  m  pore  water,  then 
soak  it  in  a  solution  of  salt  for  the  night,  and  no  smut  will 
be  found  in  the  suceeet'inff  crop.  Lime  water  will  produce 
the  same  efiect,  aad  so  wHl  a  solution  of  vitriol ;  but  com- 
mon salt  brine  is  within  the  easy  command  of  every  former, 
and  will  answer  the  desired  end.  T^t  no  smut,  therefore, 
be  seen  or  known  on  Seneca  county  wheat.  An  old  Far- 
mer.—Oo/t/omet,  N.  K,  March,  im 


A    WOBD    OH    SaCUT   WHBAT, 

PBBVBHTITE. 


OAtrSE    AVD 


Messrs.  EmToas : — ^In  your  Farmer  for  March,  is 
an  article  from  J.  H.  H.,  on  the  sobiect  of  <<  Smut  in 
Wheat,  and  the  cause  of  it,''  which  I  perused  with 
much  care.  I  saw  that  the  subject  was  to  be  con- 
tinued. The  Farmer  for  April  arrived,  and  my  firPt 
attention  was  ^iven  to  the  oaatinuation  of  the  same 
subject.  I  anticipated  that  he  was  soon  to  arrive  at 
the  real  and  true  cause  of  smut,  when  I  found  him 
among  the  ^Woote  of  young  wheat,''  examining  the 
^^viUuitjf^  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  that  produce 
smut ;  and  had  he  continued  his  examination  a  little 
farther,  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  true  cause  of 
^  Smut  in  Wheat"  But,  unfortunately,  he  ran  off 
from  the  track,  or,  in  other  words,  instesd  of  contin- 
uing to  trace  the  efEhct  to  the  cause,  he  turned  about 
and  followed  the  effect  to  its  termination,  viz  :  to  the 
top  of  the  plant,  where  he  found  the  head  containing 
the  fruit  (grain)  of  the  cause  which  ho  sought,  but 
not  the  cause  itself^  as  yet.  But  it  seems,  from  his 
last  or  improved  article  on  this  subject,  that  he  has, 
in  his  opinion,  arrived  at  the  cause  of  ''smut  in 
wheat."  He  savs :  **  Having,  as  I  confidently  believe, ' 
fully  establishea  the  fact  that  smut  in  wheat  is  caused 
by  the  op&rtUiatu  of  an  tMMtci^^  he  then  proceeds  to 
give  said  ''operations"  of  the  insect:  "  It  perforates  the 
glume  (chaff  case)  of  the  grain,  and  deposits  its  'ftt<,' 
or  '  eggj  "  And  he  says  that  this  "  insect  appears  to 
be  brought  to  maturity  at  the  time  that  it  is  usually 
earing,  or  '  heading*  out,  and  the  depositing  of  the  nit 
or  egg  is  commenced  immediately  thereafter." 

It  will  be  observed  that,  by  the  theory  of  J.  H.  H., 
the  process  by  which  smut  is  producra  is  after  the 
heaaing  out,  sc.  Now,  if  J.  H.  H.  would  go  into  a 
close  examination  to  investigate  the  cause  of  heads 
of  smut  wheat,  or  the  heads  that  his  "iiigt"  have 
manufactured  into  smut,  which  stand,  generally, 
through  the  field,  one-fourth  lower  than  those  of  the 
good  wheat,  I  opine  he  would  soon  strike  a  vein  that 
would  lead  to  a  different  cause  than  that  of  insects 
producing  smut. 

Farmers  generally  know  that  vines  are  the  natural 
food  for  a  certain  class  of  insects  ;  that  peas  are  the 
natural  food  for  another  class  of  insects,  which  by 
instinct  perforate  the  peas  and  deposit  their  nits  or 
eggs.  So  of  potato  tops,  tomatoes,  and  various  other 
vegetables ;  and  so  of  smut  wheat,  peculiar  for  its 
odor,  which  is  the  naJtwral  food  of  still  another  class 
of  insects ;  and  by  instinct,  as  the  pea-bug,  as  appears 
from  the  discovery  of  J.  H.  H.,  deposits,  its  "ni^" 
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or  "  eggsj^^  in  the  berry.  But  I  have  never  known 
the  pea-bug,  nor  J.  H.  H.*8  bug,  to  chanjge  the  pea 
or  beny  to  anything  eise^  by  Um  **cperalion^*  above 
alladed  to,  —  they  still  remain  the  same.  Now,  it 
will  be  observed  that  J.  H.  H.  admits,  virtually,  that 
the  *^graifC*  has  formed  its  shape ;  for  just  then  his 
hugs  make  their  appearance,  as  bj^  instinct,  and 
deposit  their  nits  or  eggs*  Now,  we  farmers  know 
that  the  **  grakC^  of  smut  whsat  is  globular ;  and  I, 
for  one^  have  never  discovered  that  it  was  ever  shaped 
like  a  berry  of  good  wheat. 

The  phrenologists  say  my  bamp  of  marvelousness 
is  small  —  that  I  will  believe  anting  I  can  see  — 
that  I  must  have  facts,  fcc.  If  J.  H.  H.  will  show 
me  that  his  bugs  by  perforating  a  berry  C«grat»"J  of 
wheat  changes  its  shape,  ailer  nature  has  formed  it, 
and  converts  it  to  smnt,  I  will  give  it  up. 

It  frequently  happens  that  one  error  begets  another. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  vour  correspond- 
ent, J.  H.  H.  —  that  after  he  had  discovered  the 
cause  of  ^^smut  in  wheat,"  as  he  ^confidenihf^  be- 
lieved, he  (erroneously)  •'used"  many  ways  "as 
preventive  remedies^^  but  to  no  efl^t ;  for  he  **  occa- 
sionally" found  his  "old  enemy  Oru^)  smutting"  his 
wheat.  Not  having  discovered  his  error,  lie  con- 
tinued his  several  .experiments  "for  several  success- 
ive years"  —  say  some  "twenty  years," — and  still 
he  would  "occasionally"  find  his  "old  enemy  emut^ 
ting  his  wheat  again,"  which  he  thought  "probably 
strayed  over  into  his  fields  from  some  neighboring 
farm."  After  having  had  some  success  in  raising 
good  wheat,  and  consequently  having  good  seed,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  aU,  "nalttri;"  had 
as  much  to  do  with  his  success  as  himself. 

Here  lies  the  secrect  of  the  preventitm  of  "  smut  in 
wheat."  If  J.  H.  H.  had  separated  the  second  and 
third  quality  of  his  wheat  from  the  first,  and  had  sown 
no  other  than  the  largest  berries  of  wheat,  his  old 
enemy,  (bugs,)  nor  those  of  his  neighbors,  would  have 
never  succeeded  in  manufacturing  smut  for  him. 
Give  "  ntUur^^  good,  large,  plump,  healthy  seed,  and 
I  will  guarantee  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  clear  from 
smut  or  chess,  weighing  some  63  or  64  lbs.  to  the 
bushel. 

Now,  as  I  do  not  partake  much  of  the  marvelous, 
and  inasmuch  as  I  require  facts,  as  above  stated,  I 
am  willing  to  accord  to  others  that  which  I  require 
myself,  viz  :  facts,  I  will  proceed  to  state  my  ex 
periments,  observations,  and  experience,  although  it 
is  with  no  small  degree  of  diffidence  that  I  do  so,  not 
being  skilled  in  the  science  of  farming,  and  not  accus- 
tomed to  writing  on  such  subjects,  especially  being 
aware  that  I  am  difibring  from  so  able  a  writer  as 
J.  H.  H.,  who  18,  I  infer,  a  practical  and  scientific 
farmer ;  one  who  has  been  a  long  and  close  observer, 
and  has  had  much  experience  in  investigating  the 
subject  of  his  articles  "on  Smut  in  Wheat,  and  the 
cause  of  it."  I  am  highlv  pleased  with,  and  admire 
the  very  able  manner  in  which  his  articles  are  penned, 
although  I  cannot  concur  in  the  conclusions  he  has 
arrivea  at^  touching  the  cause  of  smut  in  wheat. 

When  I  first  commenced  raising  wheat  in  Genesee 
county,  mv  wheat  was  very  smutty.  I  was  put  to 
much  trouble  to  prepare  it  for  market.  Albany  was 
then  our  market.  A  number  of  years  subsequent, 
our  market  for  wheat  changed  to  Rochester,  where 
we  obtained  thirty-one  cent^  per  bushel.  The  price 
not  warranting  much  pay  for  our  trouble  to  cleanse 
oar  wheat  from  smut,  we  paid  but  little  attention  to 


it  or  its  cause,  or  prevention.  When  the  canal  was 
in  full  operation,  the  market  near,  and  price  greater, 
we  began  to  torn  oar  attention  to  rainng  mora  wheat ; 
and  mien  we  found  that  the  price  of  our  wheat  was 
docked  in  consequence  of  amut,  chess,  Skc.,  we  began 
to  think  on  the  sobject,  and  the  first  step  was  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  in  order  to  know  the  remedy. 
My  neighbors  were  trying  all  the  preventives  they 
oould  tmnk^  or  hear  of ;  bat  to  no  parpoee ;  tkeiefore 
I  did  not  attempt  it  myself. 

1  was  in  the 'habit  of  watching  my  wheat  crop  in 
the  springy  to  see  if  my  wheat  was  like  to  be  smutty. 
I  soon  olMerved  that  all  those  plants  that  were  not  so 
vigorous,  and  standing  considerable  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  good  wh«it,  proved  to  be  amut  wheat. 
This  led  me  to  the  "rooCf^"  where  I  was  led  to 
examine  the  ^viiaHhff"  not  of  tiie  roots  particolariy, 
but  of  the  Beedy  which  I  found  from  after  experiments 
to  be  wanting  sufiScient  to  produce  good  wheat. 
Here  the  remray  was  suggested  to  my  mind.  I  had 
manufactured  for  me  a  double  sieve,  which  would 
retain  in  the  first  or  upper  seive^  the  larj^est  and 
plumpest  seed  to  sow ;  tne  second  seive  retaining  the 
second  quality,  which  I  apprc^ated  to  the  oae  of 
mv  family  ;  and  the  third  quality,  ^e  smalleet  wheat 
falling  on  to  the  bam  floor,  to  be  fed  to  my  fowls  aad 
pigs.  I  sowed  a  field  of  fifteen  acres,  where  I  idmort 
invariably  had  more  or  less  smut  in  my  wlieat,  with 
the  first  quality,  reserving  one-eighth  of  an  acre  to 
experiment  on  by  sowing  one  half  of  said  piece  with 
the  second,  and  the  remainder  with  the  third  qoali^ 
—  neither  quality  having  any  smut^  chess,  or  other 
foul  seed  in  it. 

When  I  harvested  my  field,  the  crop  from  the  first 
qualitv  of  seed  stood  high  and  uniform,  the  heads  of 
the  wheat  were  long  and  large,  well  filled  and  plumps 
weighing  63  or  64  lbs.  to  Um  bushel,  and  no  smnt 
nor  chess  to  be  found.  That  fW>m  the  second  quality 
was  some  ten  inches^  on  an  average,  below  ^t  of 
the  first  quality,  containing  some  smut  and  some 
chess  —  the  heads  of  the  wheat  shott,  berry  not  veiy 
plump.  The  third  iquality  was  still  lower  than  the 
second,  some  ten  inches  on  an  average,  and  nearly 
all  smut  and  chess,  with  here  and  there  a  small,  sfaoit 
head  of  wheat,  and  some  of  them  part  smnt  and  part 
wheat — a  very  small  berry. 

I  have  never  been  troubled  with  my  "  oU  ea^emjf^ 
(smut)  since  ;  neither  have  the  ^^*i^  from  mm€ 
neighboriiig  famC^  been  ableto  manafactore  smut  in 
my  wheat  grown  from'  sach  seed  as  the  first  quality 
aforesaid.  Here  you  see  I  have  learned  by  long 
experience,  (it  being  over  twenty  veara  since  I  have 
raised  any  smut  wheat,)  what  is  the  cause  of  "  smot 
in  wheat"  and  what  is  a  prevemthe^  and  accidentally 
the  cause  of  chess  md  the  preventive.  I  have  less 
trouble  in  preparing  my  seed  than  by  any  other  mode 
of  preparation  that  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of —  have 
better  and  more  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  am  sure  of 
having  my  wheat  pass  for  the  first  quality.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  prepare  my  seed  in  this  way  every  year. 

The  next  thing  that  is  wanting,  is  to  make  the 
process  of  separating  the  seed  as  afore  jaid  more  con- 
venient and  of  less  labor ;  uid  as  I  am  not  poseeseed 
of  a  very  large  bump  of  constructiveness,  I  wooM 
suggest  that  T.  D.  BtmiuLL,  or  some  one  else  of  an 
inventive  genius,  would  get  up  a  separator  for  the 
purpose^  wnich  could  be  worked  by  hand^  horse,  or 
water  power,  as  circnmstances  might  require.    E.  T. 

—BatamOf  A*.  F.,  AprO^  I8(M>. 
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Mbssm.  Editoiis  !  —  In  the  April  nimiber  of  the 
Fanner,  p.  86,  is  an  article  on  ^A  troablesome 
Weed."  Ab  I  have  had  some  dealings  with  it,  I  can 
say  it  is  rightly  named ;  and  that  many,  if  not  all 
my  neighbors,  are  dreaming  that  they  are  secure; 
but  they  must  soon  learn  that  the  enemy  has  been  at 
work  while  tJiey  slept. 

In  1847,  my  father  bought  Seneciu  dover  seed  of 
Mr.  Sawtbr,  Rochester.     It  was  bought  for  the 
large  kind,  but  proved  to  be  the  small;  and  still 
worse,  in  liie  summer  of  1848  we  were  surprized  to 
find  any  quantity  of  rank  May-weed  scattered  over 
the  lot,  containing  seuenteen  acres.    Being  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  petif  and  an  avowed  enemy  to 
weedgf  we  oommenced  a  war  of  extermination,  by 
pulling  them  up^  (there  was  no  trouble  in  finding 
them,  being  in  full  bloom,)  but  neglected  to  carry 
thorn  off  the  field.    After  mowing,  the  field  was 
plowed  and  wheat  sown.    Early  last  spring  they 
appeared  in  fuU  viffor.    No  pains  were  spared  to 
destroy  all  that  could  be  founa  through  the  season, 
though  parts  of  the  fidd  were  literaUy  covered.    I 
had  hopes  of  seeing  them  no  more,  as  I  had  spent 
over  thirty  days  of  faithful  labor  with  them  ;  but  this 
spring  they  have  re-appeared  in  full  uniform,  and  a 
hardier  set  Of  plants  I  never  saw.    I  think  they 
belong  to  the  order  Pyretkrum  inodorum —  scentless 
May-weed,  feverfew.    I  know  of  no  way  of  extermi- 
nating them  but  by  summer  cropping  and  weeding, 
though  thh  is  slow  and  expensive.    I  have  saved  a 
few  of  the  seeds  of  last  summer's  crop,  which  I  will 
leave  at  your  office,  for  inspection,  should  any  one 
wish  to  see  them  there  before  knowing  what  they 
are  by  experience.    Yours,  Sec.,  Chas.  McVb^n* — 
PFheaiktnd,  AprH  1860. 

■•aicirr  mas.** 


; 


OawL  correspondents  have  spoken  pretty  freely  of  the 
theory  advanced  by  J.  H.  H.,  and  we  regret  the 
Beceesity  which  requires  us  to  notice  and  dissent 
from  the  views  of  our  esteeaed  correspondent,  in 
reference  to  the  common  malady  called  ^  smut"  in 
wheat  being  caused  by  an  insect.  We  concede  that 
sdl  hie  statements  of  what  he  has  seen  are  true.  It 
ie  only  against  the  inferences  drawn  from  well  known 
fiactsy  that  we  speak  or  write.  We  have  seen  the 
weevil  which  be  alleges  causes  seeds  of  wheat  to 
blig^ht  and  become  ^  smut,"  both  in  its  larva  and  per- 
fect state.  That  its  young  can  feed  and  wax  fat  on 
the  eporules  of  the  uredosf-gekmi  and  those  of  the 
nredo  fetidcu,  are  facts  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  stoo^,  and  which  were  first  pointed  out  to  us  by 
Gen.  Harmon,  who  took  the  same  view  of  this  mat- 
ter that  our  friend  J.  H.  H.  does. 

The  instances  are  numerous  where  insects  produce 
remarkable  changes  in  the  growth  and  appearance 
of  plants ;  but  ^smu^'  is  so  well  known  to  be  a 
paraaitic  fungus,  which  will  grow  as  well  without  a 
<<  bo^"  as  peas  and  wheat,  that  it  is  as  nhilosophical 
to  say  that  a  skipper  in  a  cheese  made  tne  cheese,  as 
to  aay  the  egg  or  maggot  of  a  weevil  or  ^^  beetle" 
produces  tne  food  on  which  it  subsists.  Man  feeds 
on  nauahrooms,  and  many  insects  devour  parasitic 
plantBy  without  being  suspected  of  producing  them. 
By  planting  seeds  of  wheat  covered  with  the  sporules 
or  ^erms  of  smut,  the  next  crop  of  wheat  will  be 
similarly  affected,  whether  it  be  attacked  by  flies,  or 
vv-eevila»  or  not.    No  wheat  should  be  sown  without 


washing  it  thoroughly  in  strong  brine^  and  then  dry- 
ing it  in  caustic  lime.  And  it  may  be  possible  to 
kiU  the  larve  of  the  pea  bug,  and  not  destroy  the 
germinating  power  of  ^e  seed.  We  wish  that  some 
reader  who  has  peas  with  insects  in  them,  would  try 
his  skiU  in  killing  the  animal  and  not  the  vegetable, 
and  report  to  the  Farmer  the  reanlt. 

We  have  copied  into  the  Agricuhural  Report  for 
the  Patent  Office,  from  the  last  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  received  in  March, 
an  admirable  lecture  on  the  ^Parasitic  Fungi  of  the 
British  Farm,"  with  numerous  illustrations.  We 
shall  be  care^l  X»  send  a  copy  of  this  to  our  friends  J. 
H.  H.  and  Gen.  Harmon.  Recent  improvements  in 
microscopes  have  literally  thrown  much  new  liffht  on 
both  vegetable  and  animal  organisms  too  small  to  be 
studied  with  success  by  old  instruments.  A  single 
smut  ball,  which  is  smaller  than  a  perfect  wheat 
kernel,  contains  some  four  millions  of  sporules,  each 
one  of  which  will  doubtless  grow  and  produce  other 
millions,  under  favorable  circumstances. 

TBB    OOW    FOUVB. 


Messrs.  Edttoiis  : — ^In  the  Farmer  for  March,  I  saw 
an  article  respecting  the  famous  milch  cow  of  Mr. 
Joan  JoHivsoH,  giving  forty-five  quarts  per  day, 
which  turned  out  ts  be  about  twenty-four,  according 
to  Mr.  Wrioht,  who  went  and  saw  the  famous  ten 
quart  pail ;  and  he  now  ofl^  to  give  $500  for  any 
cow  that  will  give  forty  quarts  per  day.  Now, 
Messrs.  Editors,  please  inform  Mr.  Wriobt  that  I 
want  his  money.  I  have  a  cow  that  will  fill  any  two 
ten  quart  pails  that  he  can  find  in  Seneca,  or  any 
other  county,  at  one  milking,  when  she  is  milked 
regular ;  and  no  gammon  or  fish  story  about  it.  If 
he  doubts  it,  he  will  please  travel  a  little  Airther 
southeast  in  this  same  Seneca  county,  ^  in  the  leafy 
month  of  Jupe^"  1860,  and  see  with  his  own  eves  a 
cow  eight  or  nine  years  old,  of  good  size,  with  the 
largest,  finest,  and  squarest  udder  he  ever  saw  in  all 
bis  travels,  ''east  ana  west."  She  has  just  dropped 
a  calf.  She  gave  twelve  quarts  this  morning ;  calf 
three  days  ola  running  with  her. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  without  anv  puffing,  this 
cow  stands  on  her  own  merits  ;  and  1  should  like  to 
have  your  practical  Mr.  Wriobt  come  and  see  her 
for  himself.  I  weighed  one  mess  of  her  mitk,  not 
the  largest,  which  weighed  S2|  pounds.  Wm.  H. 
Smith.— CWcrt,  iSf«i.  Co.,  JV.  F.,  Mardi,  18,  1860. 

Wrong  application  op  Manurb. —  Edt,  Oeneaee 

Farmer:  —  Many  valuable  essays  have  been  pnb- 
lished,  relative  to  the  best  mode  of  applying  manures ; 
yet,  instances  are  numerous  where  farmers  and  others, 
instead  of  placing  them  in  a  situation  to  be  received 
by  living  vegetaMos,  apply  them  in  abundance  to  sea- 
soned timber,  and  to  tneir  own  organs  of  respiration. 
For  instance :  they  pile  heaps  six  feet  high  against 
their  bams,  perhaps  under  their  stable  windows ; '  and 
the  right  proportion  of  moisture  being  present,  when 
the  weather  becomes  sufficiently  warm,  a  decomposi- 
tion takes  place,  and  two-thirds  of  all  that  is  valuable 
escapes  in  gas,  to  poison  themselves  and  neighbors, 
and  annoy  all  who  may  pass  to  the  leeward  of  the 
pile.  A  few  moments  labor  in  turning  over  the  stack, 
would  prevent  this  active  fermentation,  save  their 
buildings,  retain  their  manure,  and  preserve  the  healdi 
of  their  own  and  their  neighbors*  families.  M. 
HuTCHiifSoic.— Xmg's  Ferryj  A*.  F.,  1860. 


BOaBBB'    PATEHT    WBEBLSD    OULTIVATOS. 


Our  mechanicB  ■ 


!  certainly  takiii| 


a  deep  inteiect 


.     -         ,     king 

mpTOvemeDt  of  tgricultural  imptemento. 
There  appeara  to  be  a  more  lively  competition  at  this 
time  thao  ever  befoM,  aa  an  examination  of  our 
advertiiing;  pafea  wtll  teadlly  ibow,  and  the  farmers 
will  no  doubt  resp.the  benefit  of  tbia  competition  in 
the  production  of  gvod  implements  at  moderate  prineB. 
Some  of  these  machinee  maj  not  stand  the  test  of 
ii»r,  wbile  many,  we  ha*e  no  donbt,  will  be  found 
truly  valuable  to  the  farmer,  doing  his  work  well  sod 
cheap.  Perhapsof  nosgriculturtn  machloehas  tbov 
been  such  a  variety  produced  within  the  last  fen 
years,  as  of  Gram  Ontla.  Sc;^rcely  a  number  of  the 
Fanner  is  issued,  but  some  new  drill  is  presented  to 
the  notice  of  agriculturists,  through  our  advertising 
columns,  or  some  old  one  improTed  urges  its  claimH 
upon  tiie  atrenlion  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  We 
eball  endeavor  to  keep  our  readers  advised  of  the 
various  improvements,  and  mrticiilarly  to  give  the 
experience  of  our  correspondents  in  tiieir  iise.  Of 
tlie  advantage  of  drilling,  they  have  already  spoken 
pretty  freely. 

Bui,  our  object  at  this  time  was  mare  particularly 
to  speak  of  Rogtr$'  PtUetU  fThttl  CtJlivator,  an 
engraving  of  which  we  give  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  speaking  of  this  machine,  a  correspondent 
eaya  :  "  From  iti  construction,  it  is  well  calculated 
to  work  after  deep  and  thorough  plowing  ;  it  pulver- 
izcB  and  mixes  the  ground  mure  perfectly  than  any 
other  machine  now  in  use ;  it  destroys  thistles  and 
other  weeds  more  eflfectualty  than  any  other  process 
of  culture.  It  it  a  labor-wving  machine  —  one  team 
will  go  over  about  the  same  amount  of  ground  per 
day  (and  the  work  will  be  belter  done)  as  four  will 
with  the  common  plow." 

This  machine  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Stale  Fair, 
and  took  the  first  premium.  The  manufacturers, 
however,  think  that  valuable  as  this  machine  was 
before,  as  proved  by  the  committee  who  awarded  the 
premium,  Uipy  have  much  improved  it  the  past  win- 
ter, in  the  raising  of  one  wheel  at  a  time,  or  both  if 
rei)uired,  and  the  manner  of  "  hitching  to." 


It  is  manufactured  by  J,  GAiraon  tt  Co.,  of  Brack- 
port,  in  thia  county,  who  aUo  manufaetace  MtCtr-  < 
■ddfs  VirgiiM  R^^er  and  ^UrM  Otm  BriU, 
both  advertised  in  this  number.  I 


SASD-PAV    iiriTi|H 

Ah' excellent  friend  of  the  Farmer,  Mi.  Oecia  F. 
WARHBn,  desires  us  to  give  a  chapter  on  Hard-vn 
SoiU,  which  is  far  easier  than  to  plow  and  meOcnr 
them,  as  we  know  from  considerable  experience  it 
the  plow  handles.  It  is  of  no  use  to  mince  tbe  mil- 
ter at  all  ;  tlu  umder-enut  mutt  bt  brokn,  umI  mi\ 
broken,  before  one  can  have  a  deep,  friable  soil,  oi 
shallow,  hard-pan  land.  Last  aDtumn,  a  preEDiuH 
was  awarded  to  a  sub-soil  plow  which  we  piewnleJ 
at  the  great  Pair  of  the  Souther.-i  Agrfcultural  Asse- 
ciation,  at  Stone  Mountain,  in  Georgia.  Cultiralon 
regard  this  implement  as  better  than  tbe  New-Eng- 
land sub-aoil  plows ;  and  if  it  should  be  our  lot  ladif 
an  honest  tivingoutof  tbe  hard-pan  hillenf  oldCbea- 
ango,  as  in  days  past,  a  sub-aoil  plow  would  (blkisr 
in  the  furrow  of  tne  turning  one,  and  break  tbe  iron 
bound  earth  into  small   fragments.     The  Sonlbera 


A  gnod  single  lesm  can  pull  it  without 

severe  labor.  I^te  Eaglish  agricultural  joumil* 
abound  in  discussioBs  on  the  subject  of  pulverniag 
"iron-pan"  in  sub-soils.  In  ■omi',  tbe  conglowetals 
mass  is  so  petrified,  thst  six  heavy  hordes  are  barely 
able  to  break  the  crwst ;  hut  experience  proves  the 
benefit  and  ultimate  profit  of  tbe  operation.  If  a  soil 
which  is  six  inches  dee))  is  worth  S30  per  acre,  it 
will  be  worth  $40,  or  twice  ss  much,  when  tbe  soil 
is  made-  twelve  inefaes  deep.  The  art  of  m^nufsc- 
tnring  soils  of  any  deairable  depth,  is  destined  M 
experience  great  improvementii  within  a  few  yesrt. 
Science,  practical  ikill,  and  indnmiisble  pereeveianer 
will  add  four-'ol-i  to  the  prodocUvenFss  of  all  arable 
lands  whose  cultivation  is  necei** ary.  Ah*»dy  linx 
is  uMd  OD  hard-pan  soils  wilh  twice  tbe  gogd  aBecU 
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which  wera  fonnerly  lealiied*  A  more  tborooffh 
syBtem  of  tillage,  wiui  a  few  powerful  fertilixers,  like 
the  excretione  oi  gtall  fed  cattle,  guano^  or  night-noil, 
is  working  wondera  in  Belgium  uid  in  some  parte  of 
France,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  No 
industrious  man  should  fear  the  task  of  changing  a 
<<pan"  into  a  kindly,  friable  soil.  Labor  and  skill 
can  conquer  every  obstacle,  and  achieve  the  most 
brilliant  resulto.  The  next  generation  will  laugh  at 
the  folly  and  short-sifhtedne^  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  who  cultivated  the  earth  only  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  depth.  The  next  generation  will  not 
waste^  as  we  do,  fertilising  elemento  enough  to  form 
400,000,000  bushels  of  wmtt. 


FABMnrO    m   VOBTR   OABOLIirA 


Aftbr  ordering  several  copies  of  this  journal,  a  gen- 
tleman in  Ncmi  Carolina  concludes  his  letter  as 
follows : — 

At  I  am  writing,  I  have  concluded  to  make  a  few  inouiriea 
on  tbe  subject  of  ognculture.  I  am  just  making  a  iimau  com- 
mencement at  farming,  and  haviM  been  heretofore  princi- 
pally engaged  in  other  pursuits,  I  have  but  little  practical 
knowledge  of  it.  I  have,  however^  acquired  from  reading 
a|;ricu]tfual  works,  a  slight  tifige  or  theory :  at  least.  sufiH 
cient  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  our  farming  in  this 
section  may  be  vastly  improved.  The  soil  here  is  a  light, 
sandy,  pine  soil,  underlaid  by  a  stiff;  red  clay,  which,  from 
the  color,  I  think  contains  a  considerable  Quantity  of  iron. 
Lime  can  be  purchased  twenty  miles  firom  nere,  at  nine  or 
ten  cents  a  bushel  for  slaked  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  cents 
for  unslaked.  Plaster  can  perhaps  be  proeared  as  cheap  from 
New  York  as  firom  any  other  source,  in  which  case  the  car- 
riage abne.  to  this  place,  wUl  amount  to  about  $1.50  per 
100  lbs.  Of  swamp  muck  we  have  inexhaustible  quantities, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  forest  leaves.  I  also  keep  a 
small  stock  of  cattle  and  a  few  honer.  These,  with  such 
other  m&ttars  as  the  exhausted  fiirms  in  this  section  gener- 
ally afford,  are  about  all  the  means  of  making  manure  I  have 
at  command.  I  should  have  stated  that  I  feed  my  cattle 
under  sheds,  and  keep  them  constantly,  during  the  winter, 
in  the  dnr.  Now,  my  aim  is  to  improve  annually,  by  ma- 
nuring, &c.,  a  small  portion  of  my  form,  if  it  were  only  from 
four  to  six  acres,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  raise  good  crops  of 
eom  and  roots,  and  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  fium  (of  which 
there  are  some  thirty  er  fbrty  acres  under  cultivation.)  ikt>m 
getting  w(me ;  'Or  rather,  I  wish  it  to  improve.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  state  that  I  procured  a  subsMil  plow  last  fall 
from  the  North,  which  I  am  usiiig. 

Now,  I  wish  to  know  how  I  can  e0ect  the  above  object 
most  economically ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  can  I  make  the 
most  manure  and  improve  mv  form  with  the  least  outlay  of 
money,  having  but  one  hand  besides  myaelf  to  perform  the 
labor?  Yoo  wul  recollect  that  tbe  form  is  so  badly  exhausted, 
that  the  greater  portion  will  produce  only  fVom  ten  to  twenty 
bushels  of  com  per  acre,  and  some  four  or  six  bushels  of 
wheaL  Will  the  use  of  the  sub-soil  plow,  in  your  opinion, 
add  much  to  the  productiveness  ef  a  sod  that  has  been  plowed 
only  some  two  or  three  inches  for  some  twentv  or  thirty 
yean :  as  has  been  the  case  with  mine  7  Would  it  be  of 
advantage  to  procure  some  small  variety  of  com  from  the 
North,  annually,  for  seed,  (say  the  Dutton.)  and  would  it 
allow  to  be  planted  so  closely  as  it  is  at  the  North  7  How 
many  cords  of  stable  or  ham-yard  manure,  that  has  been  kept 
out  of  the  weather,  should  be  applied  per  acre  7  Will  ashes, 
leached  or  unleached,  expel  ammonia  fkom  animal  manures  7 
or,  is  it  more  advantageous  to  apply  them  to  the  soil  in  some 
other  manner,  and  how  7  Will  air-slaked  lime  expel  ammo- 
nia from  dung,  or  be  otherwine  injurious?  Can  oopperas 
(sulphate  of  iron)  be  used  with  odvantoge  or  econom^r.  when 
it  can  be  bought  for  three  cents  per  pound,  and  will  it  fix 
ammonia  in  manure  7  b  there  any  other  substance  that  can 
be  used  to  advantage  instead  of  plaster,  to  fix  ammonia  in 
manure  or  in  the  soil  7  or  would  it  be  good  policy  to  send  to 
New  York  for  plaster,  and  would  the  advantage  to  the  soil 
be  such  as  to  justify  the  expense  of  procuring  it  as  above  to 
apply  to  the  soil  7 

Perhaps  I  should  have  stated  that  red  clover  springs  up 
spontaneously,  even  on  the  poorest  of  my  land  ;  and  on  a 
portion  that  was  tolerably  rich,  f  saw  a  growth  of  cfover  so 


heavy  that  it  was  difBoolt  to  cure  the  grass  alter  being  cut. 
the  growth  till  June  being  from  two  to  Uiree  feet  high,  and  it 
laid  over  a  foot  thick  on  the  ground,  afker  beine  cut  and  spread. 
Can  beets,  tumeps,  canots,  parsneps.  artichokes,  Son.,  dec, 
be  profitablir  cultivated  here,  for  stock  7  I  cut'  mv  com  at 
the  ground  in  the  foil,  and  Sad  the  stalks  better  for  cattle 
than  the  hay  raised  on  our  natural  meadows.  I  have  done 
this  for  five  or  six  yean  ;  but  our  com  grows  so  tall  that  it 
is  heavy  woriE  tobandle  the  stalks.  J.  R.  Mosiiu^fYm^ 
Rock,  if.  C,  Fe^Vi  182M). 

Our  correspondent  is  on  the  right  track,  but  should 
experiment  with  caution.  No  one  should  pay  $1.60 
per  100  lbs.,  or  ^0  per  ton  for  gypc^um,  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Nor  should  he  pay  (3  per  100  lbs. 
for  copperas,  to  apply  to  the  dung  heap.  Common 
salt  is  equally  valuable  to  fix  ammonia,  and  should  * 
not  cost  much  over  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  red  clay  sub-soil  of  our  friend  doubtless  con- 
tains sulphate  of  iron ;  and  the  application  of  lime 
will  give  him  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  at  the 
cheapest  rate.  Both  iron  and  alumina  in  stiff  soils 
are  combined  chemically  not  only  wiUi  sulphuric 
acid,  but  phosphorie  acid.  When  the  oil  of  vitriol 
(sulphuric  acid)  unites  with  alumina  and  potash,  the 
well  known  salt  called  alum  is  formed.  In  some  wet, 
tenacious  sub-soils,  this  salt,  as  well  as  copperas, 
abounds.  By  draining  these  soils,  cultivating  deep, 
and  using  lime  or  marl,  this  alkaline  mineral  will 
take  phosphoric  acid  away  from  alumina  and  iron, 
and  form  tone  earth,  or  the  mineral  which  makes  the 
bones  of  man  and  all  his  domestic  animals. 

In  addition  to  lime,  (and  draining,  if  necessary,) 
our  correspondent  shoula  procure  all  the  leached  and 
unleached  ashes  which  can  be  had  at  a  low  price. 
Leached  ashes  are  rendered  more  soluble  and  valua- 
ble by  being  composted  with  fermenting  manure. 
There  is  no  danfi;er  of  losing  ammonia  by  usijig  lime 
or  unleached  ashes  in  the  same  way,  provfded  the 
heap  be  well  covered  with  muck,  charcoal,  loam,  gar- 
den mold,  or  rotted  forest  leaves  ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  best  not  to  mix  manure  and  lime^  either 
caustic  or  a  carbonate.  With  sour  swamp  muck, 
straw,  trash,  or  forest  leaves,  lime  and  caustic  ashes 
mix  advantageouoly. 

As  to  the  amount  of  manure  which  one  should  nut 
on  an  acre,  every  farmer  should  be  the  best  judge 
who  knows  best  the  condition  of  his  land,  the  crop 
he  wishes  to  make,  the  strength  of  his  fertilizers,  and 
the  quantity  he  has  as  compared  with  the  area  to  be 
manured.  With  a  good  market  for  butter,  and  by 
raising  clover,  com,  peas,  rye,  carrots,  and  sweet 
potatoes  for  his  cows,  our  friend  can  produce  a  vast 
quantity  of  cheap  manure,  and  realize  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  his  butter.  If  he  will  grow  a  few  hundred 
bushels  of  such  fine  Scuppemong  grapes  as  we  have 
eaten  in  North  Carolina,  and  put  them  up  right,  to 
keep  fresh  for  the  New  York  market,  they  will  bring  ., 
him  in  a  handsome  income. 

Com  intended  for  a  forage  crop,  should  be  cut  as 
soon  as  the  tassels  are  in  blossom,  and  cured  imme- 
diately. Small  northem  com  is  best  to  cut  up  at  the 
ground.  Before  this  meets  the  eye  of  Mr.  Moskr, 
e  will  have  received  from  the  Patent  Office  a  few 
packages  of  improved  Morlyland  com,  for  seed. — 
Green  crops  and  lime  tumed  in,  will  give  yen  a  rich 
soil  in  a  few  years.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better 
to  apply  ten  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  for  ^ye  years  in 
succession,  than  to  put  fifty  bushels  on  at  a  dose. 


^^^^^^»^»^fc^»^ 


Thb  substantial  prosperity  of  a  country  is  always 
in  the  ratio  of  its  agricultural  industry  and  wealtii. 
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HEW    tori:    STATB    ACaaOULTURAJU    800IBTT. 
PREMIUMS  AT  ANNUAL  SHOW  IN  SEPT.,  1860. 

CATTLK. 

Short  lloRifs— BmI  bull  orer  8  ymn  old,  $35;  Sd  4a  U;  Sd  do. 
5.  Beit  2  7«ar8  old  bulL  $30:  M  do,  10;  3d  do,  6.  B«it  1  jt^x  old 
bull,  $15:  Sd  do.  10;  3d  do.  5.  Best  bull  calf,  $10;  2d  do.  Trans, 
sud  3.  Best  cow  orer  S  yean  old.  $25;  2d  do  15;  3d  do.  6.  Best 
2  rears  old  heif*^.  $29:  2d  do.  10;  3d  do,  5.  Beat  1  year  old  b«&fl»r, 
$15;  2d  do,  10;  3d  do.  5.    Best  beUer  calf,  $10;  td  do,  Trans,  aatf  8. 

DicTOiTi.— Best  bull  orer  3  years  old,  $25;  9d  do.  15:  Sd  do.  5. 
Best  2  yeaiw  old  bull,  20;  2d  do.  10;  3d  do.  5.  Be«t  1  y«4r  old  bull, 
15;  2d  do.  10;  3d  do.  5.  Bent  buU  ealf.  10:  9d  do,  Traas.  and  8. 
Best  cow  orer  3  years  old.  25;  2d  do.  15;  3d  do.  5.  Best  2  years 
old  heifer.  20;  Sd  do.  10;  8d  do.  5.  Best  1  year  old  heifer,  15;  td 
do.  10;  3d  dO)  5.    Bo«t  heifer  oalf.  10;  2d  do.  Trans,  aad  3. 

Hr.REFOKM— Beat  bull  orer  8  yean  old.  $25;  2a  do,  15;  3d  do.  5. 
Best  2  years  old  bull.  20;  2d  do.  10;  3d  do.  5.  Best  1  year  old  bull, 
15;  2d  do,  10;  3d  do.  5.  Best  bdll  ealf.  10;  2d  do.  Trans  and  8. 
Best  cow  orer  3  years  old.  25;  2d  do,  15:  3d  do.  5.  Best  2  years 
old  heifer,  20;  2d  do.  10;  3d  do.  5.  Best  1  year  old  heifer,  15;  2d 
do.  10;  3d  do.  5.    Bent  heifer  calf.  10;  2d  do.  Trans,  and  3. 

ArajHiRM.— Best  bull  orer  3  years*  old.  $25;  2d  do.  15:  3d  do.  5. 
Be«t  2  yearn  old  bull.  20;  2d  do.  10:  3d  do.  5.  Best  1  year  old  bull, 
15;  2d  d<^.  10;  8d  do,  5.  Erst  boll  calf.  10:  2d  do.  Trans,  and  3. 
Best  oow  orer  8  years  old.  25;  2d  do.  15:  3d  do,  5.  Best  2  yearn 
old  heifer,  20;  2d  do.  10:  3d  do.  5.  Best  1  year  old  heifer,  15;  2d 
do.  10;  3d  do,  5.    Bent  holfer  calf,  10;  2d  do,  Trans,  and  3. 

Natitki.  ahd  caoM  sktwekn  iMrROT»D  Aifo  wATivK  CATTLK. — Best 
oov  orer  8  years  old.  $'ii':  2d  do.  12;  3d  do.  4.  Best  heiAsr  2  years 
old.  15;  2d  do.  10:  3d  do  3  B(>st  1  year  old  heifer.  10;  2d  do,  8; 
3d  do.  8.     Best  heifer  ealf.  3;  2d  do,  Trans. 

WoRHiMo  Orm.'-Ofr  four  utart  oM— Best  team  of  20yoka  Arom 
any  county,  $50;  2d  do,  30.  Btist  team  firom  any  town,  not  lees 
than  10  yoXo.  25;  2d  do,  20;  3a  do,  10.  Best  yoke  of  oxen,  20;  2d 
do.  15;  3d  do,  5. 

Sricr.Rs.— 77>r(>t  yf cr «o/</— Best  10  yoke  from  aoy  eonnty.  $20. 
Be^t  nint^lp  yoko.  10 ;  2a  do.  8 :  3d  dn.  Trans,  and  8.  To  boys 
under  10.  training  yoke  of  ste«-ir.  best,  Silrer  MediU;  2<1  do.  Tran^. 
snd  3  Two  yemrs  old^B«*t  ten  yoke  from  any  county.  $15.  Best 
sinsle  yoke.  8;  2a  do.  5;  3a  do.  Tranii.  and  3.  To  boys  under  16 
tnining  yoke  of  steers,  best  Silrer  Medal;  2a  do,  Trans,  and  3. 
Ofu  year  0M— B«Mt  t^n  yoke  from  any  eounty.  $15.  Bent  single 
yoke.  8;  2d  do.  5;  Sd  d^^,  Trann.  and  3.  To  boys  uoder  16  training 
yoke  of  steers,  best,  Silrer  iMedal;  2a  ao.  Trans,  and  3. 

No  yoke  of  cattle  competing  in  teams  can  compete  as  a  single 
yoke;  nor  can  a  single  yoke,  competing  for  premium,  be  allowed  to 
r^mpete  In  the  oounty  or  town  teams. 

MILCH   COWS. 

For  best  mtlch  cow,  $*:0. 

The  cow  to  be  kept  on  grass  only  during  the  experiment,  and 
for  fifteen  days  prerlous  to  eaob  period  of  trial.  The  time  of  trial 
from  10th  to  20th  of  June,  and  fh>m  10th  to  20tb  of  August. 

Statement  to  befuruished.  containing— 

l«t.  The  age  and  breed  of  cow.  and  time  of  calring. 

2d.  The  quantity  of  milk  In  weight,  ana  aho  of  butter,  during 
each  period  of  ten  days. 

3d.  The  butter  made,  to  be  exhibited  with  the  oow,  at  the  Fi^, 
and  the  statement  to  be  reriflod  by  the  aOdarit  of  eompetitor  and 
one  other  person  conversant  with  the  facts. 

FAT    CATTLK. 

Best  pair  fat  ox  <n  4  years  old.  $25;  2d  do.  15:  3d  do.  10.  Best 
single  ox  orer  4,  15;  2d  do,  10:  8d  da  6.  Best  fat  «ow  orer  4, 15; 
2a  do.  10;  8d  do,  6.  Best  pair  fat  steers,  four  years  old  or  under. 
15;  2d  do.  12:  3d  do.  8.  Best  smglu  steer.  4  years  or  wnder.lO;  2d 
do.  6;  8d  do  3.  Best  single  heifer,  4  years  or  nnder.  spayed  or  not. 
10:  2d  do.  6;  3d  do,  3. 

Fitr  animals  fattened  an  hay  and  grots  alon^  {^fl*^  en«  year  old ) 
—Best  pair  oxen  orer  4  ymr*  old,  20;  2d  dn  12;  8d  da  8.  Best 
single  ox  orer  4, 10;  2d  do.  6;  3d  iX\  4.  Beet  euw  orw  4.  10;  iU 
do.  0;  3d  do,  4.  Bert  pair  fat  steers.  4  or  under.  12;  2d  do.  8;  3d 
do.  5.  Best  single  steer.  4  or  under.  8:  2d  do.  3;  3d  do.  Trans. 
Best  heifer,  4  or  under,  spayed  or  not,  8;  2d  do,  3;  3d  do,  Trans. 

Appllcantj;  fur  premiums  on  fat  cattle,  misst  fkirnlsh  partic*ifar 
sfatfments  of  the  manner  of  foiJing.  and  kind^  guantily  and  cost  of 
food,  and  all  the  expenses  eo%wi^ted  with  I  he  fattening. 

Animals  exhibited  in  pairs  cannot  compete  fbr  single  pfemlmaa. 

FAT   SHBBP. 

LoKo  WooLRO.— Ofer  r«po  years  — Best  fat  sheep,  $5;  2d  do.  3; 
3a  do.  Morron*s  Shepherd.  Tiro  years  or  uadrr— Ee«t  fill  Sheep,  5; 
2a  'Jo,  3;  3d  do.  Morrall's  Shepherd. 

Middle  Woolkd.— Orer  tve  year<— Best  fkt  sheep,  $5;  2d  do,  3; 
8d  do.  Morreirs  Shepherd.  TVeo  years  or  unier  —  Best  tU  sheep, 
6;  2d  do.  8;  3d  do.  MorrelFa  Shepherd. 

Statements  required  as  to  the  manner  of  feedings  as  for  fat  eattto. 

BORSRS. 

Clau  f— JFVr  all  irorJb.— Rent  stallion,  orer  4  years  old.  $20;  dl 
do.  12;  8d  do.  8;  4th  da  Youatt.  Best  brood  mare,  with  foal  at 
her  foot  20;  2d  da  12;  3d  da  8:  4th  do.  Yoaatt. 

Clam  U— Draught  Horcei.— Best  stallion,  over  4  yaars  old,  $20: 
2d  da  12;  8d  do.  8;  4th  da  YouaU  Best  brood  mare.  wHb  foal  at 
her  foot,  20;  2d  do.  12;  8d  da  8;  4tk  da  Vooatt. 

Clam  III— Blood  Horces.— Best  stallion,  orer  4  years  old,  $90: 
ad  do,  12:  3d  do,  8;  4th  da  YonaU.  Beat  brood  mara,  with  foal  at 
her  foot,  2D;  ad  do,  12;  M  do,  8  ;  4th  dO)  Yoaatt. 


TiiaBK  raaas  old  8TA&Mitn  «■»  Matss^— Halt  iMttM,  8  yean 
Old,  $15;  3d  da  10:  8d  do,  Yooatt;  4th  do,  TnuM.  East  sUUira. 
f  yean  old,  $10;  ad  do,  Tooatt:  8d  do.  Tnuu.  Best  mara,3  yean 
old,  16;  9d  do,  10;  Sd  do,  Yo«att;  4th  do,  TlraiM.  Bert  msn,  1 
yean  old,  $10;  2d  do,  Yowatt:  8d  do,  Tvaaa. 

Omc  TRAV  Colts.'— Best  stalikm.  $5;  2d  do,  Yooatt;  SddaTzaas. 
Best  n«M,  $5;  2d  da,  Yooatt:  Sd  da  Trim. 

Matchb»  Horsks  -Bast  l>alr,  Diploma  aad  $Ui  Sd  do,  1$;  Id 
do,  8;  4th  do,  6. 

OcLDiivos.— Beat  geMliic,  Dip.  aad  $!•;  M  da  8;  8d  do,  6;  4th 
do,  4. 


Class  I— JLon^  IVooUd.—Btai  buek,  orer  2  vears,  $1$;  ti do,!; 
3d  do,  5.  Best  bnck,  2  yeait  or  under,  10:  2d  do,  8;  Sd  do,  1  Best 
pen  5  ewes,  over  2  yean.  10;  ad  do,  8;  8d  do,  5.  Beat  pea  5  evw, 
2  yean  or  under,  10;  ad  do,  8;  8d  da  5.  Beat  pea  6  bock  kali, 
8;  2d  do.  3  and  Morrell's  Sheph— d.  Rob*  pen  5  awe  lambs,  8;  Id 
da  8  and  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Clam  H-MiddU  WooUd.—BmH  bvek,  m«r  Syean,  $18;  Mds, 
8;  3d  do,  5.  Best  bock,  2  yean  or  under,  10;  2d  do,  8:  Sd  do,  &. 
Best  pen  5  ewas,  orer  2  years,  10;  2d  do,  8;  3d  da  5.  Best  pen  5 
ewes,  2  yean  or  ondw,  10;  ad  <to.  8;  Sd  do,  5.  Beat  pea  6  bock 
lambs,  8;  2d  da  3  and  MorrdPs  Shepherd.  Best  pen  5 ewe  Isafas, 
8;  2d  do.  3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Thia  eissaineludas  Sooth  Down,  Norfolk,  Doraet,  MatSre,  Its. 

Class  II I— Merinas.— Beit  book,  orar  2  yaan,  $10;  ad  de,  8;  Sd 
do.  5.  Best  buck,  2  years  or  under,  10;  2d  da  8;  ad  do^  5.  Best 
pen  5  ewes,  orer  2  years.  10:  ad  da  8:  3d  do.  5.    Best  pea  i  ewes, 

2  yean  or  under,  l<k  2d  d<^  8;  3d  do.  5.    Best  pen  5  bnck  tambe.  8; 
2d  do.  Sand  Morrell's  Shepherd.    Bast  pen  5  ewe  lambs.  8;  2d  do, 

3  and  Morretl'a  Shepherd.    Beat  saaiple  of  wool  not  leas  thaa  tea 
flaeees,  SHrer  Medal. 

Samples  of  each  fleaoe  prapand  for  axhlbltian  to  be  dspositsd 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  to  ba  preavrad  in  tha  Agrieri- 
tunl  Museooi. 

CLAMlV-Saxaas. —Bast  book,  orar  a  yean  10;  adda.8;  Sdds. 
5.  Best  buck,  2  yean  or  under.  Id;  2d  do.  8;  iki  do,  &.  Best  pea  5 
ewes,  orer  2  years,  10;  2d  do,  8;  Sd  do,  5.  Best  pen  5  ewss.8  yesn 
or  under,  10;  2^  do,  8;  8d  do.  5.  Best  pen  5  buek  lambs.  8;  2d  do, 
3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd.  Best  pen  5  ewe  lambs.  8:  ad  da  3  and 
Morrell's  Shepherd.  Best  samples  of  wool  not  leas  than  10  terees, 
(as  In  Marina  aUsi,)  BUrar  MedaL 

NATivas  kXD  GaAORs.— Beat  bonk  S  yeon  old,  $M;  ad  da  8;  M 
do.  5.  Best  buck.  2  or  under,  10;  2d  da  8:  8d  da,  5.  Bent  pen  ft 
ewea,  2  years,  10;  2d  do.  8;  3d  do,  5.  Be«t  pau  5  ewes,  2  yean  er 
under,  10:  2d  do.  8;  3d  do.  5.  Beat  pen  5  buck  lambs,  8;  2d  do. 
3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd.  Best  pen  5  ewe  lambs,  8;  2d  do,  S  sad 
Monk's  Shepherd. 

shbpbbrd's  dog. 

Beat  shaphard's  Dog,  $5;  ad  do,  .MorreU'i'  Shepherd. 

Eridenoe  to  be  ftimished  of  the  thorough  tninli^  of  the  dog, 
otherwise  no  premium  can  ha  awarded. 

SWIIIR. 
Best  bo  ir  orer  2  yean  old.  $10;  ad  do,  ft.  Best  boar  1  year  old, 
10;  ad  da  5.  Best  boar  •  months  and  under  1  year.  8;  td  do.  S. 
Bast  breeding  sow  orar  a  yean  old;  10;  2d  do,  5.  Best  breediaa 
sow  ana  year  old.  10:  2d  do,  5.  Bast  sow  6  oaontha  and  under  1 
year,  8;  au  do,  3.  Best  lot  of  pigs,  not  Icaa  than  5^  under  10 
months,  10;  2d  do,  5. 

POULTRY. 
Best  lot  of  Dorkings,  not  lest  than  3.  1  aook  Mid  2  haos,  $8;  best 
lot  of  Polands,  do  do,  3;  best  lot  of  Large  V^owla,  do  do,  3;  best  k)t 
of  turkeys,  da  3:  best  lot  of  Muscory  ducks,  do,  3;  best  lot  of 
small  docks,  do,  S;  best  lot  of  Guinea  Hena  not  lass  thaa  6, 8; 
best  pair  larga  geeae,  8;  beat  pair  wild  geese,  8;  best  lot  of  peoltiT 
owned  by  exhiUtor,  (statement  to  ba  ftemishad  and  rarifledO  •; 
best  axhlbiUon  of  pigeons,  3^  beat  k>t  of  wiM  toih^ya.  8. 

VLOWS. 

Juoeas— A.  Van  Bergen,  Cozaaakle:  John  Dafeaald,  Oaklandi; 
J.  Stanton  GouM,  Hodtoo;  Saaford  Howard,  Albany;  B.  B.  £lit- 
land,  Greenbttsh. 

Best  sod  plow  for  stiff  soils,  furrow  not  less  than  7  iaehsa  la 
depth  nor  orer  10  Inches  width.  Diploma  aad  $15:  socoodbest  do, 
10,  Best  sod  plow  for  light  soIIa.  forrowii  6  and  iainch<«.  Diploas 
and  15;  2d  best  do.  10.  Best  plow  for  faUows  or  -  old  land,"  Dip. 
aad  10;  2d  bast  da  8.  Beat  ■ob-toa  plow,  Dfplona  aad  8.  Bi^ 
side-hin  plow.  Diploma  and  8. 

Trial  to  Uke  plaoe  the  saoond  week  hi  June,  1880,  at  Albaay.  to 
oonmaooe  an  Toesday,  4th  of  Jooe. 

Compatiton  must  beoome  mamben  and  enter  thatar  names  aad 
plows  at  tha  rooms  of  the  Soola^.  by  the  16th  of  Maj,  wHh  B.  r. 
Johnson,  Searetary:  and  the  plows  to  whioh  pnmloms  an  sd- 
Judged,  to  be  deposited  In  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  forcxhiblth>o, 
if  ^ws  of  the  same  pattern  an  not  slr>^ady  there. 

The  oommlttee  will  meet  at  tha  Sccietr  Rooms  on  Monday.  3d 
Jooa  to  make  asraaganMnts  for  tha  trtel.  Trial  to  aontiaoe 
until  the  oommittae  and  compeUton  an  folly  eatlsAad.  s»  that 
tha  awards  may  with  eonOdenca  be  relied  upon,  ftom  the  thoroo^ 
trial  made,  leading  to  praetioal  and  satisfactory  nsolts. 

N.  B.  A  general  competition  Is  inrited  under  this  hra4  ••  ^ 
trials  wttl  he  aoodocted  and  the  deeisioos  nsade  withont  regard  to 
any  former  trials  or  awards,  and  wiU  be  open  to  coiqtttitors  from 
atiy  port  of  the  world. 

In  daai<ung  the  ganaral  qnaatioos.  what  an  the  best  plows?  the 
ao«mWaa  wttl  ha  goraraad  ly  tha  foUowtag  piinalplM :    1st,  the 
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ebaneter  of  tlM  work  i^rfomed;  2d,  tlie  pow«f  rmind  In 
draught;  Sd.  ^vaUty  of  mftteriali,  durability  and  eo^  «f  tlie  im- 
pl«ni«nta. 

For  ttiff  MrfL  rxc«nnio«  of  work  tball  eoniiit  first  In  leaving 
the  farmw-tliM  ligbt  and  fHable  ;  «feoii<f.  In  m  dlapodnK  tb«  lod 
a.n«l  all  Teeptabl«  matter  as  to  insure  Its  ready  decompcaitton. 

For  tandy  solt.  or  that  which  Is  already  too  light,  the  points  in 
r«-cpard  to  qunlity  of  work  wUl  be,  firtt,  thoroughly  bnrying  the 
WdfCPUble  m»ttUr :  and  teconil^  learing  the  ground  generallyleTel. 

For  fallow,  or  old  laud,  the  principal  point  in  refinvnee  to  the 
quality  of  work  will  be  thoreu^  pulTerisation  and  firlabllity  of 
Cbe  «oil.  ^       -    X 

In  dct4»nniDing  the  power  reqnlred^n  draught,  the  most  perfect 
InvtmnMnst  win  be  nm^d.  snd  the  trial  wfU  be  oondneted  in  ttie 
moat  careful  and  thorough  manner. 

The  same  implement  for  testing  draught,  and  the  same  team, 
will  be  used  for  all  plows  in  the  same  elass. 

The  plows  may  be  held  by  the  compeUton  or  by  pefwms  ap- 
pointed by  them.  ■•  may  be  prvfvrrcd. 

PLOW7NO   MATCH. 

Ftrtt  premium.  $10;  2d  do,  8;  3d  do.  S:  4th  do.  Tmns. 

Boys  undrr  IS  ytart  e/  ajr*— First  premium.  $10;  2d  do,  8;  8d 
do.  Trana 

The  competition  for  plowing  open  to  competitors  out  of  the  state. 

The  name  of  plowman  must  be  given,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  plow 
Q««»d,  at  the  time  of  entry. 

Rules  to  be  obserred— depth  of  fUrrow  7  inchei,  width  10  Inches. 

FARM  IMPLEMEirrS  NO.  I. 
Best  frrm  wagon,  $5;  best  harrow,  8  ;  best  com  cultivator.  3; 
l^eat  fanning  mill  6  ;  best  com  stalk  cutter,  5  ;  best  stimw  cutter, 
3;  best  corn  and  cob  crusher,  by  hone  power.  6;  best  clover  ma^ 
eblne.  6;  best  flax  and  hemp  dresser,  6;  best  horse  cart  for  liwin, 
8;  best  ox  oart.  2;  best  horse  rake,  2:  best  oz  yoke.  2;  best  roller 
Ibr  genefal  use,  6;  best  clod  omsher  and  roller  combined,  6. 
PARM  IMPI^BMBIITS  MO.  H. 
Beat  plow  harness,  $2;  best  wagon  bameas  for  Ihnn,  2;  beat 
carrtoge  hamesa.  8;  bea;  saddle  and  bridle  for  general  pmoacs,  8; 
best  doien  axes,  2;  best  chum,  2;  best  cheesa  press,  2;  beat  six 
milk  pans,  2;  beat  poUto  waahar,  2;  beat  grain  aradla,  2;  best  six 
hnnd  rakes,  2;  best  six  hay  forka  2;  best  six  grass  scythes,  2;  best 
aix  cradle  scythes,  2;  best  six  maoure  forks,  2;  best  hay  riggta«, 
2;  best  lot  of  grain  measures,  2;  best  dosen  wire  brooms,  8;  2d  do 
do,  2;  best  dosen  Shaker,  or  twine  tied  brooms,  3;  2d  do  do,  2. 

Samples  of  each  Und  of  brooms  to  which  premiwns  are  awarded 
to  be  deposited  in  Mnsena. 

PARM  IMFLBMB5T8  NO.  HI. 
Bast  horse  power  Ibr  gsnenl  purpoan,  en  the  svasp  or  lavw 
principle,  $6  and  Diploma;  bestnorse  power  on  railroad  and  end- 
leaa  chain  principle,  S  and  Dip  ;  best  iron  horse  power,  5  and  Dip  ; 
boat  thrasher,  to  be  used  with  horse  or  steam  power,  ft  and  Dip.; 
beat  seed  planter,  for  hand  or  horse  power,  for  bills  and  drills.  3 
and  Dip  ;  best  wheat  drill  not  less  tban  6  drtlla  Dip.;  best  grain 
drill,  with  apparatus  for  d-poiritlag  manure.  Dip.;  beat  cultivator 
and  driU  combined.  Dip  ;  best  broad-cast  sowsr.  Dip  ;  best  wheat 
enltlvator.  Dip.;  bt'st  portable  saw>niiU,  for  wood,  fences,  and  for 
fium  U'-e,  Dip.;  beet  corn  iib«.'ll«!r,  horse  power.  Dip.;  best  corn 
sheller,  hand  power.  Dip  ;  bifst  vegetable  entter,  Dip  ;  best  and 
most  nvmarous  collection  of  agricnltund  implements  20 and  Dip.; 
best  and  most  numerous  coHcetion  of  ogricnltaral  hnpleraents. 
manulkctnred  in  the  State  of  New  Vork.  bv  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  die  exhibitor,  materials,  workmaaahtp.  utility,  durabiUty, 
and  prices  to  be  considered  in  both  eases.  20  and  Dip. 

In  these  last  cases,  a  catalogue  of  the  implements,  and  the  price 
of  each  must  be  gWen,  and  certificate  as  to  the  manufacture 

P.  8.  Fbraona  presenting  agrteoltiml  taplemants,  ar  sotlclea 
of  mechanical  li^nulty  and  utility,  are  requested  to  fbmlsh  the 
Saeretaiy  with  a  particular  description  of  the  article,  the  price, 
and  place  where  It  aan  be  had— as  It  la  Intended  to  pnUlsh  a  de- 
scriptive lUt  of  the  aiiicles  exhibitad  at  the  Show,  for  the  benefit 
of  mannfJMturers  and  purchasers. 

MACHIlfEET.    AND  IMPLEMBNT8   NO.    IV. 

For  tha  most  valnahle  nmchlne  or  fanpl-ment  for  the  former, 
either  newly  invented,  or  an  lavrovement  on  any  one  in  nae.  Sil- 
ver Medal. 

Stemm  Engifu  for  Farm  Purposes.— Best  stvam  engine  for  agri- 
cnlttiral  purposes  on  the  fam- being  movaabla— which  fhim  its 
utility  In  saving  labor  and  aspensa,  simallcitgr  and  eheapness  of 
construction,  or  other  circumstances,  shall  be  deemed  deserving 
of  pnblle  notice.  The  report  most  be  aoeompanied  by  drawings 
and  deaoriptlon  of  the  machine,  and  by  a  model  —tha  model  to  be 
deposited  in  Society's  Mnsaum,  Dip.  and  $2S;  2d  do  do,  $20. 

Silver  Medals  will  also  be  awarded  for  artieles  of  meahaaiaal 
Ingenuity,  and  machinery  deemed  oteftd. 

(Steam  Powtf  will  be  mmlshed  on  ttha  gromidf  to  iriva  aneh 
naehinery  as  mi^  require  H,  with  shalllag— the  exhibitors  to  ftv- 
nlsh  Uteir  ownbsnds,  and  to  notlQr  the  Secretary,  previous  to  the 
Fair,  aa  to-tha  motion  they  may  reqnira.) 

BAIRT. 

Belt  lot  (qnriity  ••  well  as  mmntity  oPMMwsd)  mads  frmn  fiv» 
«e«B  hi  80  oonseontlve  days,  26  lbs.  of  tha  bidter  to  ha  axhUiltad, 
$36;  2d  do,  1ft;  8ddo,10. 

GompUanea  with  the  foUowlBg  nUm  win  be  strid^  reqnir^of 
those  who  eomaakadsr  4hoaa  ntmiUnmi,  via:— QTha  cava  to  be  iid 


on  pasture,  green  com  stalk  fodder,  or  grMi  eoi  for  the  pmrpois, 
only.    No  gndn,  roots,  oar  slope  dfio^deMiCldnjie  ha  fod  daring 


the  trial  The  cows  to  be  owned  by  the  competitors  prrvious  to 
the  flr^t  day  »)f  February.  1840  T%e  milk  drawn  from  the  cows 
on  Mine  one  day  during  the  trial  to  be  accurately  weighed  and 
measured,  and  the  rc»nlt  stated.  A.  sample  of  at  Irest  25  pnnnds 
of  tbe  butter  «o  male  to  be  exbiMted  at  the  hhom  for  tbe  ir!*pec- 
tion  of  the  (•xamining  committee.  I'he  particular  br«<od  of  cowa 
to  be  stated,  if  known,  and  ibe  method  of  m^Ing  and  preserving 
the  butter  A  certificate  signed  by  (he  owners  of  th«  cows  and 
at  least  one  otlu'r  person  who  sraistfd  in  milking  and  making  tbe 
butter.  d«taiUn;c  thu  abore  particulars,  will  be  rpqniriHl. 

Let  tbe  above  irgulations  be  observed,  and  an  opinion  approxi- 
mating to  accuracy  mny  be  formed  by  the  puUic.  which  of  the 
several  breedn  of  cows  are  the  beet  for  dairy  porpopes;  and  flrom 
those  that  prove  tbe  best,  ftirtfaer  improvemi'nts  may  be  made. 

Best  So  lbs.  butter,  m  ide  in  June.  $10:  2d  do.  6:  3d  do.  Trans. 
Rest  60  lbs.  made  at  any  time,  f  15;  2d  do,  10;  3d  do.  5;  4th  do. 
Trans  Beet  half  dozen  butter  firkins,  f  2.  Best  half  dosen  but- 
ter tube.  $2. 

^e  claimants  for  prrmlams  must  f.late  in  writing  the  time  when 
It  was  made;  the  number  of  cows  kept  ob  tbe  farm:  tbe  mode  of 
keeping:  the  treatment  of  tbe  rjvam  and  milk  before  churning, 
winter  and  summer:  the  method  of  trefing  the  butter  from  the 
milk;  the  quantity  and  kind  of  salt  nstd;  whether  saltpetre  or 
any  other  substance  has  been  employ tnl;  nlso  whether  In  the  use 
of  any  variety  of  salt  Injurious  results  have  occurred.  It  so.  state 
variety  and  where  manufactured. 

Tbe  butter  oflfered  for  premiums  must  be  presented  in  butter 
tubs,  jars  or  firkins. 

Girl$  under  21  year*  of  ogt.—nml  lot  of  bntter  not  less  than  10 
lbs .  made  at  any  time.  Silver  Milk  Cup:  2d  do.  Pair  Butter  Knives; 
8d  do,  Sett  Tea  Spoons. 

A  statement  of  the  manner  of  making  the  butter  must  accom- 
pany each  ssmple. 

CHBBSB. 

O.f R  TEAR  OLD  AfD  OTr.a.~Best  100  lbs.  chceee.  $20;  2d  do,  $10; 
8d  do,  6;  4th  do,  Trans. 

Lkss  thak  one  tkas  old.— Best  100  lbs..  $16;  2ddo^  10;  8d  do,  6; 
dtti  do,  Trans.    Best  half  dosen  cheese  boxes,  $1. 

Those  who  present  cheese  for  the  premiums  offered,  must  state 
in  writing  the  time  it  was  made;  the  number  of  cows  kept;  whether 
the  cheese  was  made  from  one,  two,  or  more  miUdngs;  whether 
any  addition  is  made  of  cream;  the  quartity  of  rennet  used,  and 
the  mode  of  preparing  it;  the  mode  of  preasore;  and  the  trsat- 
mant  of  cheese  afterwards  and  tbe  kind  of  salt  nsed. 

SUGAR. 
Beat  28  lbs.  maple  sugar,  $10;  2d  do,  6;  3d  do  8;  4th  do.  Trans. 

The  proceA  of  manutbcturing  and  darUying  must  accompany 
the  samples  offered. 

HOHET   AMD   BEB-H1VR9. 

Best  20  lbs..  $5;  2d  do.  3;  3d  do,.  1.    Best  bee-hive.  Diploma. 

Tbe  honey  to  be  taken  up  without  destroying  the  be«.  Kind 
of  hive  to  bv  q^ifltti.  with  a  description  of  its  construetfon. 

MISCKLLANEUCS  ARTICLES. 
Best  iron  gate  fnrfium  pttr)HNH»s.  Diploma;  best  ornamental  east 
iron  vase  on  pedestal,  Dip.;  best  water  pipe  of  water  lima,  or  other 
dnrafale  material  other  than  iron  or  lead.  Dip  ;  beat  sample  drafaa 
tile.  Dip.;  best  drain  tile  or  pipe  draining  machine,  Dip.  and  $10; 
best  quarter  acre  osier  willow  an  J  the  specimen  of  product  manu- 
foetnred.  M;  best  wire  hnrdie  fence.  Dip.;  beat  watcrram  oroUier 
bydranUc  aoparatns.  Silver  Medal:  bo^t  win  fence  fin*  form  pur- 
poses, with  mil  description,  cost  of  constmotion,  and  evidence  of 
its  adaptation  to  prkctlcal.  beneficial,  and  economical  uses,  Sliver 
Medal 

For  improvements  in  raaohlnery  useful  to  the  former,  and  having 
valnahle  prop<«rtles,  and  not  included  under  any  head  of  any  of 
the  regular  premiums,  discretionary  premiums  wul  be  award^ 

IHSCRKTIONART  DBPARTHRRT. 

Under  this  genwal  head,  premiums  will  be  awarded  upon  arti- 
elas  of  inganuity,  nsefulnem  and  maiit.  which  may  be  exhibited, 
which  are  not  provided  for  in  the  lists  of  premiums. 

In  the  sevenu  DIscretionsTy  DivlslonR.  Diplomat,  Silver  Medals. 
Urge  and  small,  Prof.  Norton's  Priaa  iCsaay,  Downing.  Thomaa* 
Fr^t,  and  Transactions,  will  be  awarded,  as  the  hnportanee  and 
peifbitlMi  of  the  several  articles  shaU  demand. 

FORBI0N   STOCK. 

Cattlc— TVo  years  or  etfr— Best  Skart  Horn  bnlL  Dlf .  and  ^25; 
best  heUlBr  or  cow.  Dip.  and  26.  Best  Derea  bull,  Dip.  and  26; 
best  halfiBr  or  cow,  Dip.  and  26.  Best  Htr^ori  butt,  Dtp.  and  26; 
beat  heifer  or  cow,  Dip.  and  2ft.  Best  U^rtMVc  boU  Dip.  and  26; 
beet  h^er  or  cow,  Dip.  and  26. 

HoniSB.— Over /e«r  years  Best  blood  stalUoo,  Dip.  and  20;  best 
brood  mare.  Dip.  and  90.  Best  italliott  horse  of  all  work.  Dip.  and 
20;  best  brood  mare,  Dip.  and  20.  Best  stallion  draught  horse, 
Dip.  and  20;  best  briood  mare.  Dtp.  and  20. 

mmar.''Lan$  IFecfed— Bmt  buofc.  Dip.  and  $10;  best  pan  five 
avm.  Dip.  and  10:  bast  pan  five  buck  lambs.  Dip.  and  6;  beat  pen 
five  eWe  lambs.  Dip.  and  6.  Middle  iroe/«tf^Beat  buck,  Dip.  and 
18;  bwt  pan  five  ewes,  Dip.  and  10;  best  pen  five  buck  Iambs,  Dip. 
oMl  ft;  beatpon  five  owa  lambs,  Dip.  and  6.  tfertnes^Beat  bodE, 
DJp.  and  10;  beat  pen  five  ewes,  Dip  and  IQ;  best  pen  five  buck 
Jmnba,  iHp.  and  6;  nest  pen  6  ewe  taAJba,  Dto.  and  6.  SsaroiM— 
Bait  hack,  Bip.  a&dlO;  oast  pen  five  awsis.  Dip.  and  10;  best  pen 
five  buck  lambs,  Dip,  and  6;  best  pan  five  ewe  lambf,  Dip.  and  6. 

(7b  60  cen^mied.) 
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THE    HTDBAUUO    HABt. 


Eoe.  FAkMBB : — I  have  hMrd  or  &  machine  Ui  foru 
water  aboTe  iti  fountain  head.  I  am  very  anniouB  to 
elevate  my  spring  witor  forty-three  feet,  which  will 
bring  it  to  my  wood-honae,  a  diiUnce  of  Bcven  roda. 
Can  you,  through  vour  excellent  agricultnral  paper, 
benefit  me,  aa  well  aa  your  readera  generally,  bv 

S'ring  a  descripUon  of  the  machine,  together  witn 
e  probable  expense  of  elevating  my  apriog  water  as 
above  stated,  and  also  where  it  can  be  had  1  W. 
B.  CoBTBti LmO,  JV.  Ft  Jan'y,  1860. 

We  know  of  no  bett«r  way  to  ^ve  information, 
than  by  anBwering  the  commHnicationa  we  are  con- 
stantly receiviur,  especially  when  tbey  seek  infor- 
mation  of  the  faigheet  impoTtance  to  faniien  generally. 
And  we  prefer,  aa  oflen  aa  we  can,  to  have  them 
answered  by  oUier  correspondents,  who  have  had  the 
teachings  of  experience,  and  who  can  testify  of  what 
tbey  really  know.  Of  this  character  is  the  article 
above,  fay  W.  B.  ComrKLL,  and  the  practicability  and 
Dtility  of  the  operation  is  satiefactarily  shown  fay  tbe 
folio  irjng,  recently  received  from  Coikias  Hankmh^ 
one  of  the  first  settlera  in  this  vicinity,  but  now  of 
Alabama,  Genesee  county,  in  this  State. 

"  I  can  recommend  the  Hydraviit  Ram  to  farmers 
who  want  their  springs  brought  to  their  bouses  and 
barn-yards.  1  had  a  good  spring  on  one  comer  of 
my  fsnn,  with  five  feet  fall,  being  60  rods  from  my 
house  ;  I  now  have  it  brought  to  my  house  and  to 
my  bun-yard,  and  thence  to  my  fields.  The  pipe 
used  is  one  and  a  half  inch  for  the  fall  to  the  ram, 
and  half-inch  pipe  for  the  conductor  up  to  the  house, 
which  is  60  feet  riae^  making  it  convenient  for  a  fiih 
pond  in  my  sarden,  and  a  fine  ]Hivilege  for  a  milk 
Douee — cold  spring  water  to  run  around  the  milk 
pans  and  to  keep  butter  cool  in  the  summer —  also 
for  a  bathing  room.  It  has  worked  well  aioee  it  was 
put  down,  which  waa  last  September.     C.  H.  — 

-'  ■     1,  A-.  r. 


We  think  the  abov»,  from  Hr.  H., 
satigry  hU  bs  to  [he  practicability  of  the  plan,  and  of 
its  immeiise  advantage.  We  ahall  therefore  confine 
our  remarks  to  a  description  of  tbo  nachine  and  the 
mode  of  operation.  Leat,  however,  any  of  our  read- 
er* should  think  we  are  recommcDding  a  plan  on  loo 
slight  evidence,  we  wonid  say  that,  were  it  Deceesary, 
we  could  give  abundance  of  such  facta  from  men  who 
have  these  rams. 

To  assist  in  iUuatrating  the  aubjeet,  we  introduce 
an  engraving  showing  the  Ram  in  opeiMion.  A  la 
the  spring,  the  water  of  whirh  it  is  deaiiable  to 
elevala  to  the  bam,  or  house,  or  fountain.  B,  tb« 
fupe  conveying  water  from  the  spring  to  the  Hy- 
draulic Ram,  and  from  the  spring  to  the  ram  tbem 
must  of  course  be  a  fall.  C  is  the  nm.  D,  D,  ptpt 
conveying  water  to  a  trough  for  cattle,  whichmight 
of  course  be  carried  iu  any  other  direction  denred- 
£^  pipe  supplying  water  to  a  fountain.  A  (ill  of  not 
le«s  than  eighteen  incbee  at  the  spring,  and  a  qaio- 
tity  of  water  not  lees  than  half  a  gallon  per  minote, 
are  necesaary  to  operate  the  ram  ;  but  the  greater 
the  fall  and  the  quantity  of  water  furnished  the 


in  a  cold  climate,  should  Ih>  placed  some  two ... 

feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  so  covered 
aa  to  be  secure  from  froet. 

We  think  we  could  not  better  explain  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Water  Ram,  than  by  quoting  an  article 
wriuen  by  W.  B.  Emut,  of  the  Alaany  Agricultoral 
Warehouse,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Farmer,  with 
the  accompanying  engraving.     Hr.  EL.  aays  : 

"  Although  the  principle  upon  which  it  acta  ia  oee 
of  the  moat  simple  in  nature,  and  notwitbatandlitf 
the  fact  that  it  ha*  been  applied  to  the  raising  or 
water  for  more  than  3000  yean^  a  kind  of  mystery 
haa  hung  about  it ;  and  the  seeming  abeordiff  of  the 
idea  that  water  can  ha  mada  to  elevate  itaeli  abore 
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it*  level ;  aod  to  Happlv  k  conatant  and  abunduit 

itrauD  Bt  any  deiirod  elevatJOD,  without  the  liability 

to  accident!  and  etoppuee,  bta  prevented  inquiry 

into  the  coDstructioa  of  the  Hydcaulic  Ram  ;  ana 

coiwequentlj  it  ha*  remained  comparatively  unknown 

and,  until  within  a  few  years,  but  little  used. 

"  The  annexed  cnt  repreient*  a  vertical  eection  of 

the  Ram,    A,  the 

I    ^^^^  ftir  chamber ;  B; 

^^  I  f  ^  the  waate  valre ; 

^H  1 1        *       I  pi  ^'*  opening 

^^  I A i  into  the  air  cham- 

I  V^^r  ber  ;  D,  the  feed 

I    ^^V         .      or  driving  pipe 
^^^  Vj^B        /fv     E,  pipe  lo  convey 

^V^^^^^^^JBB^^^^^^^  the  water  where 
^^^I^^^^^B^^B    it  ia  desired.  The 
^-^  "  pipe  D  should  be 

30  to  SO  feet  lens,  and  from  1  to  2  inches  calibre  ;  the 
pipe  E  any  length  desired,  and  about  half-inch  calibre. 
Lead  pipe  is  commoDly  used.  The  circular  figure 
on  the  left  repreBeots  the  form  of  the  waste  valve. 
The  waste  valve  is  made  to  vibrate  up  and  down 
thus  :  The  water  ^asaes  down  the  driring  pipe  D, 
and  escapes  at  tlie  naite  valve  B.  Now,  as  any 
descending  body  increases  iu  velocity  and  force  every 
instant  of  its  descent,  ibe  column  of  water  descending 
in  the  driving  pipe,  quickly  attains  suBicient  velocity 
and  force  to  lifl  the  waste  valve  ;  but  the  valve  In 
rising  instantly  stops  the  passage,  and  the  whole 
momentum  of  [he  water  strikes  against  it  and  aeeka 
relief,  which  i«  only  found  at  the  valve  C,  through 
which  a  quantity  of  water  is  forced  into  tbe  air 
chamber,  where  it  ti  confined  by  the  closing  of  the 
valve.  The  momentum  being  thus  expended,  and 
the  water  at  rest,  the  valve  B  drops  by  it*  own  gravity. 


chamber  becomes  partly  filled  \ 


compressing  within  a  email  space  the  ,    _ 

its  elasticity,  re-«cts  upon  the  water,  and  forces  it  up 
the  pipe  E  to  any  dealrad  elevation  or  distance." 

The  following  engraving  gives  a  more  distinct 
view  of  the  nm,  in  operation. 


H,  st^uig  or  brook.  C,  drive  or  supply  pipe,  from 
spring  to  nun.  O,  pipe  conveying  water  to  house 
or  odjer  point  required  for  use.  A,  B,  D,  E,  I,  the 
"•m.  J,  the  plank  or  other  foundation  to  which  the 
fUmiseecnrel. 

The  c<wr  mast  of  course  depend  upon  the  distance 
«•  water  is  carried.    Lead  {ripe,  \\  inch,  can  be 


Cored  for  about  IS  cts.  a  foot.  Tbe  price  of  the 
I  of  a  site  fit  for  general  uae,  is  (iU. 
For  the  accompanying  engiavinge  we  are  indebted 
to  W.  b  B.  DouoLJts,-  the  manufacturers,  throagh 
their  agents  at  this  ^ee,  R«paub  b  Buoss,  of 
whom  Rame  can  be  procured,  as  also  at  meet  of  the 
Agricultural  Waiebouaee  in  the  country. 


SHBRT>S    OTLIirDBB    DTVAHOHBTaB. 

Tats  instrtiment  was  invented  the  past  season  by  H. 
L.  Bmest,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  great  expense  for 
experimentinjg,  altering,  Etc.,  be,  and  as  now  made 
and  used,  it  Is  nearest  die  thing  for  its  purpose  yet 
introduced.  It  has  been  usea  at  sevenU  trials  of 
plowa  the  past  season,  as  well  as  in  experimenting, 
and  h^  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested, ft  has  been  exhibited  \t  the  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse,  at  the  American  Institute  at  New 
York,  and  at  the  Worcester  Mechanics'  Association 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  by  each  tbe  inventor  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal,  with  the  highest  encomiums 
of  tbeir  several  committeea.  We  tMuinot  give  a 
better  description,  than  to  copy  that  of  a  oommittee 
of  seven  of  the  ' 


Association,  in  whose  rDp<|ct  they  ^iay  that  " 
article  of  any  importance  baa  rt<W(VAd  a  mere  cursory 
glance,  or  guess,  at  its  merits  ;  but  paJna  have  been 
taken  to  test  every  article  according  to  its  claims ; 
present  not  our  own  oiMniona  alonc^  hut  with 
them  the  facts  on  which  they  are  predicated." 

"  It  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  comparative  test  of 
the  power  required 
to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  bod- 
ies under  draft,  and 
irticularly 
plows.  — 
The  usual  spring 
scale  has  many 
faults,  tbe  chief  of 
which  are  its  vi- 
bration, and  ab- 
eenceofeelfHlMer- 
minatioa  of  the  maximum  of  the  force  exerted.  This 
invention  remedies  theee  fanha.  It  consists  of  a 
Strang  iron  cylinder  about  eight  inches  bng  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  Into  which  a  piston  is  ground 
steam  tight,  the  piston  rod  passing  through  the  stiif- 
fog  box  Id  the  cylinder  head,  and  receiving  in  its 
end  the  draft  ring,  a  strap  book  or  ring  at  Ute  other 
end  of  the  cytinoer,  to  serve  as  the  attaching  ol'  con- 
necting link. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  piston  be  sent  back  to 
the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  apace  filled  with 
lome  non-elastic  fluid  that  no  force  emploved  for  draft 
purpoees  could  draw  the  pixton  out,  and  if  a  small 
opening  be  made  through  the  piston,  «o  as  to  make 
a  communication  with  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  tbe 
fluid  will  escape  under  the  pressure  atM  the  piston 
be  drawn  out  in  a  given  time  with  a  given  force. 
This  is  the  arraneement  of  the  Dynamometer  under 
consideration,  and  a  more  simple  and  correct  instru- 
ment we  have  never  seen ;  and  we  recommend  a 
lilver  medal  be  awarded  the  inventor." 

A  similar  report,  giving  it  the  repotatim  of  being 


ret 


the  best  thing  of  its  kind  vet  ■ - .  .  .- 

found  in  each  of  the  published  transactioiu  of  the 
State  Society  and  American  Inrtitute,  for  1649. 
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QiaamttB   to   Jtiqmirua. 


HouzosTAL  mawnKk 

Ir  y*wi  yiMirwiliterialdutiei,  and  thoMconneofi«d  with  U»e 
Patent  Office,  would  allow  yoa  time  to  give  os,  duriog  the 
year.  AiIl  and  praetical  information  relative  to  **  horizontal ' 


and  thankfully  received  by  m  in  this  neighborhood. 
OwKiis.— If^««r  Rioer,  A.  A.  Co,,  McL 

Horisontal  plowiB|f  meana,  to  keep  the  funow  bo 
uMi  OB  «  level  alon^r  a  side  hill,  that  the  water  shall 
not  nu  in  it  and  wash  off  the  fine  particles  of  light 
mold,  loam,  clay,  and  sand.  It  is  mainly  from  these 
that  the  solvent  elemoats  of  crops,  both  organic  and 
inorganic,  ai«  derived.  If  the  minute  atoms  in  the 
surface  aoit  are  borne  off  in  heavy  rains,  the  fertility 
of  the  luid  is  seriously  impaired. 

To  meet  extreme  cases,  horizontal  ditches  around 
hHls,  or  along  their  sides,  three  or  four  rods  apart, 
are  also  required  at  the  South.  These  are  usually 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep  and  some  twenty  wide, 
and  made  with  a  plow  and  cleaned  o«it  with  hoes. 
They  are  not  horisonUl,  strictly  speaking,  but  have 
a  fall  of  one  inch  in  twelve  feet.  Unless  the  water 
can  escape  by  running  off  at  one  end  of  the  ditch,  it 
cicpon  fills  in  a  hard  rain,  breaks  over  at  the  lower  side, 
and  lets  the  whole  current  fall  into  the  ditch  below, 
which  in  lum  gives  way  also,  and  a  enlly  is  soon 
formed,  in  light  land,  deep  enough  to  hide  a  Pennsyl- 
vania six  horse  wagon  and  team. 

The  deeper  land  is  plowed,  the  less  liable  it  is  to 
wash.  Side  hill  plows  should  be  used  in  plowing 
land  much  indlined  to  wash.  In  making  side  hill 
ditches,  cither  a  water  or  a  spirit  level  is  used  to  keep 
them  on  a  true  grade,  although  considerable  experi- 
ence enables  one  to  locate  a  ditch  by  the  eye  alone. 
A  fall  of  one  foot  in  one  hundred  feet  answers  very 
well  to  give  a  gentle  current  to  carry  off  water  with- 
out damage. 

sTsmma  oatbbfillab. 


Messrs.  Editors:— A  few  years  since^  am  inseet  tailed  the 
**Stridatr  OmietwUmr,^  made  its  appeannoe  inonr  hop  fields 
early  in  July.  It  is  nf  a  green  eoiori  one-etshth  of  an  inch 
long,  increasing  to  en  inch  at  maturity.  Its  depredations 
have  been  increaiiin^  ever  since,  first  preying  upon  the  leaf 
until  the  plant  is  stnppcd,  and  then  attacking  the  hop. 

if  you  have  discovered  any  moans  of  cheeking  the  rava- 
ges of  this  destmeiive  insect,  you  will  confer  a  gmt  henefit 
upon  hop  eulture,  and  a  number  of  your  old  aubscribeis,  by 
inserting  them  in  your  nest  number.  An  old  Scjbscribkb. 
r-Mar^,  1850. 

Will  some  reader  give  us  more  light  in  regard  to 
this  insect  ? 


■^^^^^^^^^^^v 


AALT.-TBDB    LARaB    WHXTB    CttUB. 


SIxssRS.  Editors  : — I  fiad  myself  in  a  dilemma  in  relataon  to 
a  quantity  of  straw  which  has  been  suffered  to  accnmolato 
in  my  yud  fat  f,  namber  of  years,  which,  by  die  by,  is  well 
stockfld  with  ton  seed ;  and  I  should  tfabik  by  die  appeal^ 
ance,  that  the  pile  has  bean  made  of  aboat  die  vriiele  etiaw 
produce  of  the  ferm  ix  at  least  eight  years. 

Now,  my  trouble  is  not  that  there  is  so  mwAk  of  it,  but  I 
wish  to  know  how  I  can  get  it  into  a  suitable  atato  Ibr  nae  in 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  manner.  Cam  I  put  a  qoaniity  of 
Stone  Ihne  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  apply  water  and  ahikn 
it  without  danger  of  burning  isy  bam  T  If  lean  not,  please 
inform  roe  how  it  can  be  done.  Can  you  cell  me  of  an  aitiele 
that  will  produce  decompositl«i  eeUve  eooiigh  to  prevent 
the  tare  seed  from  vegetating  1  *  If  so,  please  inionn  me 
through  your  next  nombar,  and  I  diink  it  will  besatis&cttiry 
to  others  as  well  as  myself,  as  there  are  hundreds  simikily 
situated.    A  Novkr.— >iiMa,  AT.  K,  March,  1850l 

Place  your  heap  of  unslaked  lime  so  far  from  your 
bam  that  if  it  sets  fire  to  the  mass  of  straw,  it  win 
bum  nothing  else ;  but  if  the  mass  of  partly  rotted 
straw  be  teet^  as  it  should  be,  it  will  burn  but  little 
more  than  a  snow  bank.  Oil  of  vitriol  will  kill  tiie 
germs  in  seeds ;  but  it  is  rather  too  expensiTe'for  yoor 
use.  Heat  generated  by  slakinff  lime^  is  the  best 
means  available.  There  is  very^ittle  danger  of  set- 
ting a  mass  of  wet  straw  on  fire. 


IRBiaATIOV   AVD    SOILDrO. 


Messrs.  Editors  .-—For  the  information  of  myaelf  end  aome 
others  of  ^our  readers,  I  would  like  to  int^uire  whedier  soil- 
ing for  dairy  porpoaes  is  pnciioed  in  this  country,  and  to 
what  extent  f  ana  whether  cows  under  that  treament  wonM 
be  healthy  during  our  hot  summer  months  f  and  what  would 
he  the  difierence  in  the  quantity  of  milk  to  a  cow  mailing  at 
large?  and  whether  this  system  would,  or  would  not.  be 
the  most  economical  one,  where  water  can  be  had  in  sufi- 
cient  quantity  for  enriching  or  improving  onr  smaH  fimns  in 
«ihe  inteiior  of  this  State  f  Any  infiimntion  on  the  above 
subject,  accurately  given  fiom  actual  experienoe,  wonld  be 
received  with  interest,  so  that  a  young  fiumer  might  know 
with  some  degree  of  certainty,  the  profit  or  loss.  Larsiko* 
viLLE. — Lansifigj  N.  ¥.,  March,  1850. 

Irrigate  your  pastures  and  meadows  in  all  cases 
where  it  can  be  done  at  a  moderate  expense.  This 
need  not  prevent  one  from  growing  corny'  clover,  rye^ 
barley,  oats,  or  peas,  for  soiling  purposes.  Partly 
cure  all  green  succulent  plants  ocrfore  feeding  them 
U)  cows,  horses,  mules,  or  oxen.  This  practice  is 
increasing  in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  States, 
and  will  long  continue  to  increase  as  its  advantages 
are  better  known.  Of  course,  a  man  may  commit 
blunders  at  this  business,  as  in  every  other  branch 
of  farm  economy  about  which  hs  knows  but  little. 


-^^•^^^s^^^t^^^^f^ 


7ALUB    OF    GAS    EJME. 


Mk:s«iR«t.  EiToRs:— Two  years  ago  I  had  afield  of  wheal 
alraont  entirely  destroyed  by  the  large  white  grub-worm, 
and  1  now  have  the  same  field  in  wheat  again.  The  worms 
were  still  to  be  seen  last  lall,  when  the  field  was  plowed 
Would  salt  sown  on  the  wheat  in  the  spring,  be  a  prevent- 
ive f  It  not,  hat  woul  T  John  ViCKton.—SantfyvUle, 
Ohio,  March,  1850. 

Salt  enough  to  kill  the  worms  would  be  likely  to 
injure  the  cron.  A  little  salty  however^  will  benefit 
the  crc^ ;  aao  perhaps  it  will  bear  enough  ta  destroy, 
or  drive  the  depredstovs  deep  into  the  earth.  Try  a 
few  rod%  «nd  report  the  result. 


Messrs.  Editors: — Will  you  do  me  die  £ivar  of  infbnning 
me  of  how  much  value  for  converting  miick  into  manure,  is 
the  gaa  Umc  —  lime  used  te  puriQr  gas.  It  is  principally 
oyster  shell  lime  that  is  used  at  this  place,  and  can  be  bought 
at  $3  per  hundred  bushels.  Prod  JoRanoK  says  that  it  a 
not  worth  much  ;  but  that,  if  made  into  compoet,  it  will  not 
hurt  the  crops.  I  have  not  found  anything  from  oor  own 
countrymen  on  the  subject,  cur  in  your  muable  ioumal. 
Please  send  me  en  aooouni,  if  yon  can  convemently,  and 
much  oblige    Chas.  F.  Cowlrs.  —  Syractue,  March,  1850. 

If  you  have  but  a  short  distance  to  haul  the  lime^ 
it  will  pay  well  te  buy  it  at  93  per  one  100  bushel^ 
unless  your  soil  abounds  in  lime  already.  In  that 
case,  vou  will  but  carry  coal  to  New  Castle.  All 
depends  on  your  land*  .A  little  may  be  gained  fhan 
the  gas. 


I 
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InitirEltal  Dfjiartinrat. 


snrn  on  tbb  mavai 

Tea  planting  of  trees  w<U  now  b»  fiDiibed,  in  raost 
parts  of  the  country.  Prwuttiing  tliBt  thia  hae  been 
well  done — that  the  ground  was  well  prepared,  the 
roota  and  topa  judiciouBly  pronad,  and  dne  pains  taken 
to  place  the  tree  in  such  a  condition  in  ite  new  situ- 
ation aa  to  five  a  reaeonable  hope  of  its  success  — 
planters  will  probably  cunsidar  the  work  done,  and 
[cave  the  tree«  to  themselves  for  the  eummer  ;  but 
this  will  not  do.  Every  tree  that  has  bem  planted 
tliid  Hprliig  or  last  fall,  sbould  be  examined.  The 
frosts  niay  have  drawn  them  out  of  the  ground  ;  the 
earth  may  be  settled  so  u  to  lean  the  roots  exposed ; 
the  wind  may  have  blown  them  out  of  their  upright 
position,  and  left  a  rrerioe  around  tlie  base  for  the 
air  to  penetrate  ;  the  eanh  may  have  become  baked 
and  cracked  ;  and  so  on.  Under  any  or  all  of  these 
circumstance.^,  immodiate  attention  ia  necessary. — 
The  growinK  season  has  commenced,  and  it  is  highly 
necessary,  if  we  wish  trees  to  prosper,  to  put  them 
in  such  B  condition  that- they  can  make  the  best  of  it. 
If  Btakee  be  neceKsary,  they  should  be  provided  at 
once,  and  the  lre«s  be  carefully  tied  tii  ihem.  In  all 
orcharrl  planting,  when  treea  are  exposed  and  exceed 
four  feet  in  height,  slakes  or  suppoit^  are  essential. 
The  (ground  slionld  be  frequently  stirred  to  lieep  it 
looes  and  fine,  and  whm  it  has  settled  away  from 
the  roots,  it  ehoold  be  drawn  carefully  up  to  them. 
Mulching  ia  a  great  sareguard  in  our  dry  climate ; 
indeed,  every  tree  should  be  kept  mulched  for  the  first 
year  ;  that  if,  the  ground  should  be  covered  about 
the  tree,  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  and  a  foot  beyond, 
with  litter  or  manure,  to  the  depth  of  several  iochef. 
It  preserves  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  an  even  lem- 
peralure,  that  greatly  modifies  the  scorching  Influ- 
ence of  our  hot  sun,  and  facilitate  the  growth  of  new 
roots.  We  speak  Aom  abuiidwat  experience  on  this 
subject,  and  might  quote  pages  of  iuslancee  of  the 
good  efitcts  it  hn.i  protlitccd  ;  besidr',  it  is  actually  a 
saving  »f  labor;  because,  without  mulching,  Uio 
ground  about  the  trees,  if  we  wish  to  see  them  live 
and  grow,  muet  be  kept  clean  and  nwUow.  Mulch- 
ing  prevenla  the  necessity  of  this,  as  it  keeps  down 
weeds  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  ground 
baking  or  cracking.  Mulch  your  trees,  theo,  by  all 
means,  and  do  it  soon  —  do  it  at  once.  If  a  severe 
drouth  should  ensue,  newly  planted  trees  in  dry  soils 
may  require  watering.  This  will  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  the  flagging  and  languiehiog  of.  the  young 


shoots.  In  such  case%  the  mnlchiog  and  a  couple 
of  inches  of  soil  abonld  be  remove^  and  a  L'beral 
supply  of  water  be  furnished  ;  a  pailful  or  two  to  a 
^oung  tree  is  little  enough  to  do  any  good  ;  indeed, 
It  should  be  poured  in  slowly  until  the  ground  for 
some  distance  from  the  tree  is  thoronghly  saturated, 
and  will  contain  no  more ;  then  replace  the  earth  and 
mulching,  and  that  will  in  nearly  all  cases  be  sufG- 
cieut  to  cany  the  tree  out  of  danger  frotn  drouth. 

We  are  thus  particular  on  this  point,  because  we 
hear  ao  much  ssid  cootinually  about  trees  dying  in 
dry  weather,  when  a  little  care  of  this  sort  would 
have  saved  them  and  insured  their  prosperity.  It  is 
really  shametiil  that  people  should  purchase  food 
trees,  take  pains  In  preparing  their  ground  ai^  in 
planting,  and  then  for  the  want  of  a  little  watching 
and  care  ai^rwards,  letthemdie,  and  throw  the  blame 
upon  the  nurseryman,  or  the  planter,  or  someoneelse 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  their  failure. 

Another  point  should  be  noted  in  the  case  of  newly 
ptaoted  trees.  If  circumstances  connected  with  the 
weather,  the  soil,  or  the  time  of  piantinr  be  unfavor- 
able, you  may  have  left  too  much  of  Dead  or  side 
branches  on  your  trees,  the  growth  of  the  top  may 
not  be  seciHided  or  nided  by  ^le  roots  sufficiently,  and 
the  tree  will  either  stand  still  or  fiag  and  die.  In 
SBcb  CBsei^  the  remedy,  in  addition  to  that  already  . 
alluded  to^  will  be  eutlinr  hade  c2oter,  thus  reducing 
the  growing  suKace  ana  leasing  the  demand  upon 
the  roots.  We  have  often  had  to  cut  back  cluaei 
than  we  wished,  to  make  the  tree  start  vigorously. 
Last  season  wa  planted  some  pear  trees  in  a  damaged 
slate,  appsrently  quite  hopeless  cases,  all  dried  ^nd 
shriveled  up.  Some  we  pruned  every  bmnch  off  tbs 
stem,  leaving  only  one  eye  at  the  base  of  each,  to 
make  a  new  branch.  Others  we  cut  atun  and  all 
off  within  a  foot  of  the  ground.  Nearly  all  lived  ; 
but  while  the  former  made  but  an  inch  or  two  of 
growth  of  young  branches,  the  latter  threw  up  nomer- 
ous  strong  branches  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  length, 
and  in  tte  autumn  were  much  the  handsomest  and 
best  trees — better  rooted,  atid  every  way  superiw. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  our  Impatient  planters 
into  a  proper  system  of  reducing  the  heads  of  their 
trees.  Thoy  will  search  the  country  over  for  largt 
. —  "the  larger  the  belter" — and  then  they  w  " 
remove  an  inch  of  their  wood  ;  thM  would 
directly  opposed  to  their  principle— their  moito,  "the 
larger  the  better."  Experience,  however,  will  ) 
edy  this  ;  but  it  will  bo  dearly  bought  in  many  ci 
The  experienced  cultivator,  when  he  goes  topurohaBe 
trees,  or  aelect  them  for  planting,  will  endeavor  to 
procare  first  rate  sorts;  and  instead  of  looking  merely 
at  the  height  of  the  trees,  will  see  that  they  have 
thr{/iy,  ttavt  baditt,  and  good  roots  ;  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  height  is  of  no  impotuooe  to  him,  If  everything 
else  be  right.  The  ioexperleiioad,  ae  a  general  thing, 
will  cast  his  eye  around  for  the  talUat  tree,  and  have 
that  if  ho  can,  regarding  all  the  other  considerations 
of  minor  importance.     What  a  mistake  fac  makes  ! 

The  QumerouB  and  frequent  attacks  of  insecta 
require  continual  watching  too,  dnring  all  the  grow- 
ing season.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  expanded, 
they  are  liable  to  suS^r  front  leaf-rollers,  aphis,  slngsi 
caterpillars,  and  a  multitude  of  leaf-devouring  bugs 
and  beetles.  Everything  that  ^vets  the  foliage 
iDJariaasly,  ahonld  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
The  hottieulturiat  wbo  wishes  to  be  snccoesftil,  must 
wage  an  unceasing  warfare  against  insects. 

We  ought  to  have  r 


arked,  while  treating  of 
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roulchiog^  that  it  may  be  very  advantageously  applied 
to  trees  of  any  a^ e  or  size,  and  particularly  to  pear 
trees.  All  dwarftrees  should  be  kept  mulched  ;  the 
roots  of  the  stocks  they  are  usually  worked  upon  are 
small,  fibrous,  and  near  the  surface^  and  consequently 
more  easily  affected  by  external  circumstances. — 
Mulching  is  therefore  highly  advantageous  to  them, 
of  whatever  age,  and  especially  ia  dry  soils.  Dwarf 
bearing  trees  are  greatly  benefitted  by  an  occasional 
application  of  liquid  manure  :  it  will  aid  greatly  in 
keeping  up  and  renewing  their  vigor,  and  will  improye 
the  size,  beauty,  and  flavor  of  their  fruit.  Without 
such  care  as  this,  dwarf  trees  are  apt  to  exhaust 
themselves  by  their  excessive  bearing. 


DIANA    aRAFB. 


Thb  fact  that  foreign  varieties  of  the  Grape  can  not 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  our 
northern  States,  to  any  considerable  extent,  renders 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  native  sort  of  excellence  a 
most  important  matter.  At  present  the  laaheUoy 
Catavsha^  and  CUnUm^  are  the  only  sorts  that  can  be 
relied  upon  for  ordinary  culture,  and  the  Catawba 
requires  a  very  favorable  season  to  ripen,  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  country.  The  best  ot  these  too,  in 
flavor,  are  quite  below  the  delicious  foreign  sorts,  and 
require  great  amelioiation  to  make  them  what  a  grape 
ought  to  be. 

This  new  variety,  the  DianOf  from  all  accounts, 
is  a  great  improvement,  both  in  flayer  and  early 
ripening.  We  saw  some  specimens  exhibited  at  tfaie 
Congress  of  Fruit  Growers  last  autumn,  and  in  ap- 
pearance they -struck  us  as  being  very  similar  to^ 
though  not  so  large  as  tbe  Cataw&k,  We  trust  that 
further  experience  will  prove  it  to  be  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it ;  and  if  so,  it  must  soon  occupy  a  place 
in  every  garden.  We  give  the  following  figufe  and 
account  of  it  from  Hotbt's  Magazine  : 

The  Diana,  wheo  first  eihtbited,  wm  shown  for  die  pur- 

Kite  of  Mcertatoiog  the  name  of  the  variety  ;  for  although 
n.  Crxhori  Fsiied  the  vine  horn  aeed,  Squire  Ssatkr, 
of  Roxbury.  "  had  no  doobt  it  was  the  Catawba,'*  and  «he 
wai  naturally  deairoiM  ef  aecertaining  whether  it  woe  in 
reality  that  variety ;  and  we  well  remember  that  eome  of 
the  gentlemen  who  lint  aaw  it,  remarked,  that  though  it  waa 
ripe  80  early  at  the  23d  of  September,  it  waa  doubtful  whether 
it  waa  not  uie  Catawba,  only  grown  in  lome  warm  and  abel- 
tered  locality.  Ita  great  reaemblance  to  the  Catawba  &vored 
thia  impreaaion  so  muoh,  that  after  an  inspection  of  the  orig- 
inal vine,  when  in  ihdt,  the  succeeding  year,  some  of  oar 
amateur  cnltivaton  were  oonviooed  it  was  only  that  variety. 

Mrs.  Crkhorr,  ftom  the  high  opinion  we  had  ezpreaaed 
of  the  variety,  and  tbe  deaire  to  possess  it,  kindly  sent  ua  a 
ftw  of  the  cuttings  in  the  frU  of  1843.  From  them  we 
raised  four  or  five  plants,  in  pots,  in  the  summer  of  1844. 
Bat  from  the  idea  entertained  by  many,  that  it  waa  only  the 
Catawba,  we  neglected  our  vines.  Two  of  them  were 
turned  oat  into  the  ground  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  they 
did  not  again  attract  any  attention  till  the  fiiU  of  1848,  when, 
passing  the  vine  after  the  leaves  had  partly  &Uen,  we  dis- 
covered a  few  straffgUng  clusters  of  grapes.  Naturally  curi- 
ous to  know  whether  the  variety  was  as  fine  as  we  origi- 
nally esteemed  it,  we  tasted  some  of  the  berries,  and,  to  oar 
neat  surprise,  we  found  them  perfectly  delicious,  for  ezi^- 
ung  the  Catawba.  We  then  recretted  that  we  should  not 
have  earlier  ascertained,  and  made  known,  its  great  merits. 
Lost  foil  we  had  a  crop  of  fine  large  clusters,  ripe  fully  a 
week  before  the  Isabella,  and  so  superior  to  that  variety  that 
they  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Mossachasetta  Horticultural 
Society,  as  the  finest  native  grape. 

Vine  vi^orooa,  makinc  rather  alender  wood  when  young ; 
but  growing  more  rapidly  after  it  has  attained  a^e.  Wood 
lipht  brown,  rather  long-iointed.  Leaves  simihir  to  the 
Catawba,  without  lobes.    Bunch  medium  sixe,  about  four 


inches  long,    without   ahoolden.    Berries  mediom  sin, 
round,  cloeeiy  set,  fonning  a  ooBsact  duster,  of  a  dslksto 

Sde  red  color,  with  a  grayish  bloom,  not  so  daik  as  ik 
atawba.  Fleah,  with  acaraeiy  any  palp,  juicy,  ridi,  tad 
vinous,  with  a  h^h,  delieioaa  flavor.  Seeds,  fensnOy  two, 
rather  smalL  Ripe  ftom  a  week  to  ten  days  befors  ths  ba- 
belhu  It  ii  a  nest  abondaat  bearer,  and  has  less  of  ths  tails 
peculiar  to  our  native  grape,  than  any  other  varisty.  It 
also  possesses  a  peculiarity  which  we  nave  not  noticed  ii 
other  sorts ,  as  early  as  the  first  of  September,  whsa  th» 
berries  first  ehongv  to  a  grayish  tinge,  they  on  <]uite  sweet, 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  hut  tiiey  ao  not  aoooue  the  h^ 
flavor  which  constitutes  its  great  ezoeUenoe  ontu  they  sMime 
their  full  color,  when  it  is  one  of  the  handswnast  gnpn  we 
have  ever  aeen. 


WANA  MUFS. 

We  have  omitted,  in  Mr.  Hovst*8  accoiuity  a  letter 
from  Mr.  CRBHOBSy  giving  a  history  of  ita  origin. 
On  this  point  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  it  was 
prodncea  from  seeds  sown  in  1832,  by  Mis.  CaBBoas 
of  Milton.  It  first  bore  in  183&  and  was  exhibited 
before  the  Massachusetts  Hort.  Society  in  1843. 

S.  H.  CoLTOzc  of  Worcester,  Mass,,  says  in  last 
month's  Cultivator,  that  he  and  many  others  have 
succeeded  badly  in  raising  this  grape  from  cuttings, 
owing,  he  remarks,  probably  to  the  slendeniess  of 
its  wood. 


THE    GENESEE    PARMER. 


I:*  bow  many  ways  the  Rose  is  capable  of  coDtribu- 
tjug  to  garden  embelllBbmeot!    We  can  have  Dwarf 
Boat*  in  clumps  nod  iDtsBea  on  the  lawn  or  border, 
covering  the  ground  aa  completely  u  would  a  mass 
of  Terbenas  or  heliotropeB  ;  Uien  we  can  have  Pillar 
Rote*,  four  to  t^n  feet  nigh — actaally  pillars  of  rosea, 
as  perfect  aa  art  could  frame  and  wean  tham  ;  Iheu 
again  we  have  danhmg  Rota,  cover- 
ing walls  and  arbors,  or  spreading  and 
niDgUng  with  the  branchee  and  foliage 
of  trees  ;  neit  we  have  Trte  Roia  — 
miniature  trees,  for  garden  avenues  and 
to  mingle  with  treea  and  ahruba  for  the 
decoration  of  lawns  and  shrubbwies. 
In  all  these  forms  the  Rose  is  suecep- 
tible  of  producinff  the  rooet  pleaaiiig 
e&ct.     Ab  the  Cloture  of  the  Rose  pro- 

E esses,  these  modes  will  continue  to 
improved,  and  new  ones,  still  more 
striking  and  eSbcUve,  suggested  ;  for 
Rose  growers  are  not  only  taxing  their 

Snius  in  producing  novelties  in  the 
were  themselves  but  in  the  forma 
and  combinations  of  culture  and  tnio- 
ing.  The  latest,  and  as  it  appears  to 
UR,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  novelties 
in  the  latter  respect,  j«  the  production 
of  Trte  Weeping  Ro$im. 

Imagine  a  mioiatura  tree,  some  six 
feet  in  height,  with  a  Bpreadin|'  pendu- 
lous head  measuring  as  much  in  diam* 
eter,  covered  with  such  beautiful  roses 
as  our  Queen  of  the  Prairies  1     We 
saw  nothing  abroad,  connected   with 
rose   culture,    so   interesting   as   Mr. 
RivRRs'  specimens   of  these  Weeping 
Rosee.     This  gentleman  is  noted  all 
the  world  over  as  a  most  successful 
rose  grower  ;  and  he  has  been  one  of 
the  first  to  lllustntte  and  draw  attention  to  this  matter. 
We  therefore  copy  from  Bbck'b  Florist  the  follow- 
ing article  from  his  pen,  which  we  are  sure  will  bo 
interesting  to  all  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  Rose. 
^TAHDtaD  Ctimlmt  Roiisl" — bd  odd  suMablua  of  Icmia, 
'     and  rail  knowDotwlutelifltocallthem:  "WsepingRoMi" 
a  Mamslj  appliabla,  ibi  Ibsyars  nol  nil  siridly  pendulaiu. 
Hon  iliTsnifieilnelliepurpOHatauhiBh  Ihe  b«aDtiful  Rose 
I     ii  applisd  1     Have  ws  an  uTuightly  wall,  it  nuj  ba  hjdilen 
br  Climbinj;  Roara  :  tii  ornamrntiil  Ttrandih  to  ambelliih, 
'  '     "limbing  Noiaeltc  Ronat 
>  equal  Konie  of  Ih* 


atudwd*,   are  Ihe   fellowini :  —  Bankiiaflan,  with  vary 
dcMibk  Sowara,  pure  whiu,  Iha  nnlar  of  each  bloMa  p^ 

C"  w  or  airaw-boht.    UoDoa  Maiia,  flowen  conpaialivaly 
,  vary  doabla,  and  at  the  punW  wbiM.     Fslidia  Pe> 
petusllfl,  wiihflowera  ofacmmr  whiM,  tinted  with  piak  do 
.1          .J.  .  ■.  f^\j  It  ^„ff^  enjo jnral  lo  •BS  ihia  Roaa, 
""'end  with  ita  flonorf  gema 
u — ; — .1 iUiilaabuiid- 


il  rull];  la  BfTj 


MyrianthM,  v 


M  of  Sawan  ti  [fa*  moal  delicala  plnii,  ia  •qoally  wot^i} 


,2S: 


■  chamuiw 


\'l 


imrtit,  (iDlhini;  la 
highly  il 


be  ibon  beautiful  ihnn  clumi 
aal  Roaaa  7  —  bul  of  ibii  moi 
Iruat,  i>fteTi  derive  addilioiul 
Hoae  and  ila  culture  ;  my  bui 
bnnliea  named  Bl  the  bead  a 
are  too  Mllla  known,  bul  1  hoF 
Some    ■ 


toGniah,  what  ran 
a  will,  I 


Your 


r  |we. 

ia  inirh' :  at  preaeal  they 
make  tbem  nrare  *o. 

handler,  t  wai  inJuced  10 
■    ■    I  nf  Rom  Sern- 


al\i<A  V] 


Theie  lieea  are,  la  Ihe  blooming  aeoaon, 
picluna  of  beaiily  ;  not  n  ahoot  baa  ever  been  touched  b^ 
■|>e  praning-knilb  ;  Lbete  ia  conacquently  no  formality  :  their 
wautr  eonaiau  in  their  g;noefulne«a  and  nulicily.  which  ia 
quiir  refreahing  ineontnui  to  the  cloaely  pruned  heudaof  lbs 
Sner  varietica  of  SUndard  Roaea. 
The  nuct  interMliDg  sort*  in  lb*  above  naaed  group,  far 


ingibnthiger,  and  more  cupped.  Prinoeas*  MtLrie  ii  noarly 
Ihe  daapeaC  in  color  of  thit  elegant  group :  ita  fbliags  ia  alao 
darker,  and  ila  habit  more  robual  than  loine  other*  :  it  loon 
tbriDaamaal  beautiful  atandsni.  la  fine  oontnatta  Rampant. 
with  Ita  Buwei*  of  peatf)^  while  :  thii  lovely  vaiiely  ia  moat 
alemler  and  giacefbl  in  ila  babit,  and  eoolinuea  a  long  time 
in  bkwm  ;  it  alao  oRsn  givea  a  aeoond  crop  of  flowera  in 
autumn.  No  one  can  lelf  bow  beaDtifuI  all  theae  roiea  are 
as  atandarda  :  they  an  nearly  evergreen,  and  every  aeaaon 
arethey  covered  wlihlhalr  peculiarly  neotand  vary  double 
Sowera  ;  and  in  two  or  three  yean  their  penduloua  braocbea, 
waving  with  avery  breese,  reach  theground.  The  lover  of 
Roaea  may  ail  uudoc  Iha  abade  of  a  Roao-tnr,  and  Ininriata 
in  the  ronieinplalioo  of  the  varied  beaulieaof  nalareaaaiated 
by  art. 

Il  will  be  aeen  that  neaily  all  the  fbregoing  are  reoaikable 
tat  the  lUiraey  of  tbeir  tinta  :  aome  one  perhapa  will  aiohun, 
'*  There  ie  not  enough  varlallon  in  color ;  give  na  more 
oolnrl"  Well,  then,  let  o»  turn  to  the  moat  gorgeous  of 
Roeea. 

The  Roae  Araadia,  or  Crimaon  Bonraault,  aa  a  Standard 
Roar,  ia  qnita  nnrivalled  :  it  ia  alao  oiieof  the  Grat  to  ghul- 
dentu  in  "the  metry  month  of  June;"  and  when  ealtivated 
ai  aiancfarda  in  richaoila,  not  content  with  givinc  ita  brilliant 
crinuon  flowera  ( perhapa  the  moat  brilliant  of  Rosaa)  in  the 
uliaoal  profuiion ,  it  conlinuei  loblaoni  si  intervala  nearly 


weighed 


i  the  ground  with  their  apleadid  buiden,  ai 


rs 


what  Ml  or  nay  be  :  for  gome  lieea,  now  fl 
yean  old,  growing  here,  doaerva  oMiie  than  my  pen  can 
convey.     Their  aleina  are  eight  tacbea  in  girth,  and  dieii 
heada  apread  over  ■  apaoe  ten  feat  in  diamalar.     How  m^' 
niScent  would  ba  on  avenue  of  alandarda  of  Ihia  Rose  I 
The  Bounanll  Orxilia,  irith  Oowsr*  of  a  bi^t  pink. 
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eopped,  and  hMMiirilr  fenM<>»  it  equaUjr  •fagiUc  m  a  taU 
Btan^Md;  it»  bniMhn  are  thorny,  and  more  ngid  thui  tiioM 
of  the  pieeedfaig :  H  oomea  into  bloom  a  few  dm  after  it, 
and  toon  ferma  a  fine  apraadinff  tree.  Bonrmult  Inennia  haa 
ilowen  of  a  rather  deep  and  bfight  red  ;  thia  haa  the  lame 
luxuriant  growth,  and,  like  the  aBove,  will  toon  make  a  troe 
of  large  eixe. 

To  make  aoolleelion  of  Standard  Climbing  Roaea  complete, 
we  mutt  enliat  a  few  of  the  Aynhire  Roaea,  for  a  reeaon 
which  I  ahail  heraafter  siTc ;  and  among  theae,  Bennef  a 
Heedling,  or  Roaa  Thoieabyona,  which  oorera  itaelf  with  ila 
very  double  flowert  of  the  purcat  white,  deserves  a  place. 
The  Dundee  Rambler  also  it  a  most  robust-growing  and  oeau- 
tiful  variety;  the  outer  petals  of  its  flowers  are  often  tinted 
with  pink.  Ruga,  not  quite  so  gracefaUy  pendulous  as  some 
above  enumerated,  ia  exceedingly  prcttv,  with  its  delicate 
flesh-oolored  blossoms,  which  are  slightly  fragrant;  and 
Splendens,  with  its  large  globular  flowers  of  creamy  white, 
is  remarkably  and  elegantly  so ;  its  bmnches  have  so  much 
grace,  waving  with  every  breexe,  that  the  eyo  is  at  once 
attracted.  Tbeae  few  varietiea  I  have  described,  bloom  in 
succession  nearly  as  follows  i—first,  the  Crimson  UoorHault, 
and  then  the  Boursault  Gracilis  and  Boursault  Inennia  ; 
Rennet's  Seedling  and  the  other  Ayrshires  trip  merrily  along, 
scarcely  in  tlie  rear  ;  and  then  our  mora  steady  and  enduring 
friends,  the  varietiea  of  Roaa  Sempervirons,  with  their  slowly 
feding  flowers  and  never  feding  leavea. 

If  Standard  Climbing  Roaea  an  purchaaed,  suppoaing  they 
are  phinted  in  December,  they  should  be  pruned  in  the  Feb- 
ruary followina,  f.  «.  on  beins  transplanted  they  must  always 
be  pruned.  This  pruning  should  be  tolerably  severe,  each 
shoot  shortened  to  vriihin  six  or  eight  buds  ;  the  tree  will 
tlien,  the  first  aeaaon,  form  the  foundaiion  of  a  well  propor- 
tioned head :  no  more  pruning  will  be  reauired.  1  have 
just  stepped  out  to  look  at  my  standards,  ana  find  that  some 
deod  shoots  in  the  center  of  some  of  my  trees,  hidden  by  the 
leaves  in  aummar.  may  now  be  removed  :  and  that  is  all. 
How  pleaaant  it  is  to  have  Standard  Roses  reauirina  no 
pruning  I  for  it  really  goes  home  to  the  heort  of  a  Roac-lover 
to  have  to  shear  uC  for  the  future  weliare  of  the  tree,  all  the 
finest  and  most  luxuriant  branches,  whfch,  as  they  fall  to 
the  ground  under  the  knife  of  the  operator,  seem  to  lament 
their  hard  fete  in  being  thua  "aU  qf"  only  because  they  are 
too  full  of  health  and  vigor. 

Those  who  can  procure  their  own  atocka  ahould  aelect 
them  perfectly  straight,  and  none  of  them  of  leas  aixe  than  a 
gun-harrel,  as  much  stouter  as  possible  ;  tiieir  height  may 
be  from  four  to  six  feet, — if  the  situation  they  are  to  be 
planted  in  is  exposed  to  winds,  the  former  height  is  prefer- 
able :  the  firai  summer  after  planting  they  may  be  budded  ; 
three  shoots,  if  possible,  should  be  left  for  this  purpose  ;  the 
foUowinff  spring  they  will  "  break"  with  much  vigor.  Am 
soon  aa  Uie  shoot  from  each  bud  is  six  inches  Iom,  pinch  ofi* 
its  top  ;  laterals  will  be  soon  produced  ;  these,  if  your  three 
budfi  are  successful,  will  not  require  further  pinching ;  but 
4f  you  have  saved  only  ono  or  two  buds,  you  must  pinch  till 
Yoq  have  enough  laterals  to  form  a  well  furnished  bead. 
Then  all  ia  finbhed,  and  you  have  nothing  but  ei\joyment  to 
look  forward  to  ;  no  pruning  cares  to  disturb  your  equanim- 
ity and  prick  your  finders  in  winter,  or  pinching  and  disbud- 
ding with  the  same  nsk  in  summer. 

The  annexed  cut,  from  Paul's  Roso  Garden,  con- 
veys a  ffood  idea  of  one  of  the  Weeping  Rosea. 
Our  double  prairie  roses,  QMcen  of  Uic  rrairksy 
BaUimnre  BelU,  Perpetual  Phtky  and  all  the  others, 
are  the  very  best  for  this  purpose,  and  oar  native 
sweet  briar,  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
an  excellent  stock,  strong  and  hardy.  Here  we  have 
at  hand  all  the  materials  for  the  production,  at  little 
cost,  of  these  charming  trees.  Who  will  neglect  to 
cultivate  them,  that  has  a  rod  of  ground  to  embellish  ? 

Mr.  KivRRS  treats  so  fully  of  the  details  of  culture, 
that  not  a  word  more  on  that  point  need  be  added. 


■^F^F^^^^^^^^r*  ■ 


ANswxjtft  TO  CoaRKSPOpxwMTs.— >  J.  W.,  Uiysws,  Your 
thorn  seeds  will  vegetate  well  the  second  year.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  put  in  a  ''  rot  heap"  one  year  before  sowing.  It  ia  a 
bad  practice  to  cauae  the  buds  of  fruit  trees  to  start  and  grow 
the  same  year  they  are  inserted.  We  quite  agrao  with  yoo 
in  cautiooiog  beginaan  against  it. 


This  month  (Mav,)  is  the  time  for  giving  tke  finish- 
ing touch  to  the  nower  gardens  and  tK>rderB,  by  ton- 
ing out  VerbeiuUf  MonSdy  Rosegf  HeUotropeif  Pdb^ 
niae,  PUoxee,  SahriaSf  and  all  such  plants  as  htfe 
been  grown  in  pots  for  this  purpose.    Have  the 
ground  in  good  order — richy  melknpf  ami  den.   On 
a  cloudy  dav,  turn  them  out  without  breaking  the 
balls  of  eartn  in  which  they  grow.    If  the  wstther 
is  warm  and  dry,  water  and  shade  them  for  a  dav  or 
two.     Dahlias  should  be  planted  about  the  end  of 
the  month.    Strong  young  plants  in  pots  are  nnch 
better  than  old  roots.    Turn  them  carefullT  oat  of 
the  pots,  on  a  moist,  cloudy  day,  if  possible^  and 
put  a  stake  four  or  ^ve  feet  high  to  each,  that  the 
stems  may  be  tied  to  at  once ;  they  are  succulent 
and  easily  broken  by  the  wind.     Plant  none  butiint 
rate  sorts,  as  a  poor  Dahlia  is  the  meanest  thing 
imaginable,  and  a  really  good  one  surpasses  all  other 
flowers  of  the  garden,  in  richness  ana  beauty.   Boi 
edging  may  be  set  all  tho  month.    This  should  bfc 
done  neatly.    When  box  is  newly  set,  it  should  not 
show  morfe  than  two  or  three  inches  of  a  thin,  even, 
connected  line  abore  the  ground.    Some  people  plaoi 
it  like  trees,  or  hedge  plants,  leaving  spaces  between 
each,  making  a  most  ridiculous  thing  of  it. 


-«^%« 


EvBRORfiRivs  may  be  planted  all  this  month.  Then 
should  be  no  house  in  the  country,  without  eve^ 
greens.  They  are  in  every  season  both  useful  and 
beautiful,  for  the  shade,  shelter,  and  variety  they  give. 
The  White  Pine,  Balsam  Fir,  Hemlock,  Red  and 
White  Spruce^  and  Red  and  White  Cedar,  are  all  na- 
tive trees  and  easily  obtained.  The  Norway  Spniee^ 
Silver  Fir,  Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  Fir,  bMides  the 
new  and  rare  species,  such  as  the  Deodar,  Auracaria, 
Cedar  of  Le^non,  Lofty  and  Bhotan  Pine,  Smith't 
or  Himalayan  Spruce,  and  a  multitude  of  othere^  eta 
be  had  at  the  nurseries.  Every  man  in  the  country 
who  has  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  about  his  houM,  to 
spare,  should  make  an  arboretum  of  it.  By  planting 
a  few  trees  every  year,  at  leisure  times,  be  might 
soon  have  a  collection  equal  to  that  of  some  of  the 
English  noblemen,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expendituie. 
See  what  a.  varie^  our  own  forests  produce !  Let 
us  think  and  do  a  little  for  the  beautiful,  and  not  all 

and  always  for  the  useful. 

■  '^^»^^^^^^^^»^. '■ 

TuK  SsASOif. — up  to  this  time  (April  ]5tb)  we 
have  had  unusually  cold  weather  for  the  season. 
Vegetation  is  no  more  forward  now  than  it  wae  in 
February  last,  generally  speaking.  The  fruit  budii 
however,  look  well,  and  the  probability  is  that  whea 
the  weather  does  come  warm,  we  shall  have  no  mate- 
rial drawbacks  in  the  way  of  unseasonable  col^  u 
last  season. 

Thb  Nrw  Hampshirb  FnenyAL. — A  veiy  kind 
fnend  at  Boston  has  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  great  festival,  printed  aod  boond 
in  a  style  equal  to  our  best  annuals.    We  shall  give 

an  interesting  extract  from  this  work  in  our  next 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ■ 
Sbvbral  communications  on  hand,  but  crowded 
out  of  this  number.    A.  W.,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.;  A. 
Stokb,  of  Hinmanville ;  G.  W.,  Victor ;  S.  TtJMt 
and  others,  will  appear  next  month. 

Wb  leam  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Pomological 
Congress  are  in  press,  at  Albany.  It  is  a  great  pity 
theii  poblicatkm  has  been  so  long  delayed. 
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I     WtfitCWtStL 


Wb  are  gratiied  that  our  efhrt»  to  interest  and  in- 
struct the  readers  of  this  department  have  not  heen 
m  vain.  The  notes  we  are  receiving  from  our  fair 
readerai  thanking  us  f<»r  the  information  already  gtven» 
and  asking  Btill  more,  is  a  grateful  reward  for  any 
labor  we  may  have  bestowed.  During  the  spring  we 
shall  treat  of  gardens  and  flowers,  but  we  shall  not 
foiget  the  more  responsible  duties  of  life  ;  and  if  we 
have  our  own  way  of  teaching  tlie  tmefid  In  connec- 
tion with  the  beatU{fulj  we  flatter  ourselves  tiiat  our 
plan  is  not  a  bad  one.  That  some  of  our  friends 
think  so  too,  the  following,  and  other  communications 
we  have  in  our  possession,  is  proof : 

Mxssiu.  EDrroRi  :— 4f  yon  will  be  to  kind  an  to  aond  me 
the  renuining  Laiftcv'  HiUx,  I  wiU  try  to  aae  it  with  '*  sear' 
and  *'  inieilisenoe."  I  thank  you,  in  the  nunc  of  my  sex, 
for  the  "  Ladiei'  Deportnent"  of  your  tuefiil  and  interesting 
paper :  and  I  eameetly  hope  your  valuable  tuffgeatiansy  as 
rsganbi  the  choioe  and  cultore  of  flowers,  will  Be  continued 
mm  time  to  time,  aa  the  sweet  season  pregreases.    A  Farm- 

Whenever  we  stray  away  from  home,  and  visit  the 
country,  villages,  or  cities,  we  notice  the  gcudens 
more  than  people  or  houses,  and  we  involimtarily 
have  suD  impression  made  upon  our  mind,  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  refinement  of  the  people  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gardens.  We  have  heard  some  remark 
that,  whenever  they  heard  music  in  a  house,  that 
house  became  associated  in  their  minds  with  peace 
and  refinement,  cultivated  taste,  and  a  happy  home. 
We  take  our  fcev  from  the  gaiden. 

Flower  Gardefu  are  generally  too  "fixed  up"— 
too  "  fussy,"  as  the  ladies  sometimes  say.  Straight, 
narrow  paths,  bordered  with  stones,  or  shells,  or  box, 
and  even  bones, — small  bedain  the  form  of  triangles, 
diamonds,  hearts,  kc^  axe  too  common,  but  never 

S leasing.  You  have  often  stood  on  the  bank  of  some 
eautiful  stream,  and  watched  it,  delighted  —  almost 
enchanted  —  as  it  wound  its  graceful  meandering 
course  through  Ae  valley,  lost  to  your  view  at  some 
points  by  intervening  trees,  and  again  appearing  in 
the  distance  like  a  bright  silver  thread.  The  bank 
of  that  river  is  tnngSi  with  trees ;  but  they  stand 
not  at  regular  distances,  like  sentinels,  but  here  and 
there  a  group,  connected  perhaps  by  a  few  scattering 
trees.  Let  this  be  your  model.  liay  out  your  walks 
gracefullv  winding  as  the  river ;  plant  your  flowers 
and  shrubs  and  trees  in  little  groups.  Thus  imitate 
nature,  and  the  efibct  will  be  pleasing. 

In  our  last  we  recommended  Petunias,  Verbenas, 
Dwarf  Phloxes,  Perpetual  Roses^  Scarlet  Geranhims, 
kc.,  for  planting  in  masses  or  grocips;  hot  we 
would  not  omit  the  Dahlias,  as  no  flower  garden  can 
dispense  with  them — at  least  a  dozen  or  two,  to 
cheer  and  brighten  the  fading  autumn,  by  their  showy, 
brilliant,  and  {lerfect  flowers.  All  tnese  plants  that 
we  have  allud^  to^  may  be  bought  (excepting  the 
Roses  and  Dahlias)  at  a  dollar  or  two  per  dozen,  in 
pots,  at  the  nurseries,  ready  for  turning  out,  and  will 
bloom  in  a  week  or  two  after  planting. 

But,  above  aU,  the  ground  should  at  once  be  put  in 
readiness  by  trenching  (deep  digging)  and  manuring, 
for  without  deep^  rich,  and  mellow  ground,  success 
canaoi  be  expected. 

It  appears  ihnn  the  following,  Aat  we  have  not 
only  attracted  attention  to  the  cultivation- of  flowers, 
but  even  to  the  more  useful  and  not  less  etdtmg: 


MaasRS.  Editobs:— As  youarelbBdofgoasipuigwith  the 
ladies,  permit  me  to  have  a  short  gotaip  with  you.  I  had 
the  •pleasure,  not  long  since,  of  perusing  an  article  in  your 
Blarah  number,  addressed  to  the  ladies,  on  ^e  dolwhts  of 
oot-door  exercise,  and  have  been  indooed,  partly  by  that  and 
partly  by  my  awn  inclination,  to  throw  aside  my  books  and 
my  embroidery,  and  turn  my  attention  to  the  onion  beds. 
Ves,  Messrs.  Ealtora,  I  expect  shortly  to  equal  the  "fair  onion 
weedeiB  of  Wethers6eld  "  in  their  sublime  art,  and  though  I 
may  not  always  have  the  ''  smile  on  my  lip,''  I  shall  proba- 
bly have  the  "  tear  in  my  e^e."  But  I  am  only  a  beginner ; 
can  not  you  gire  me  some  information  in  your  next,  as  to 
the  best  method  of  cultiTation  7  I  intend  to  cultivate  the 
ornamental,  however,  as  well  as  the  useful^  (by  the  way,  as 
my  onion  beds  are  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  how  do  you 
think  a  border  of  phloxes  would  look  around  them?)  and, 
Messrs.  Editors,  I  haye  fallen  in  loye  with  ih»Ladiei^  FlarcA 
Rake,  which  you  say  you  are  willing  to  give  to  "  any  lady 
who  win  make  good  use  of  it.''  Can  you  doubt,  after  what 
I  have  said,  that  Inmthe  one  f  I  know  your  gallantry  will 
not  permit  you  to  refuse  such  a  re<^uest  nom  a  lady  ;  there- 
fore I  shall  expect  the  rake  will  arrive  b^  the  next  express, 
as  I  shall  soon  wont  to  use  it,  and  I  find  it  perfectly  impossi- 
ble to  use  a  heavy  garden  rake  to  advantage  among  the 
flowen.    E.  C.  D.-^Brooii't  Grtne,  March,  1850. 

We  believe  in  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  we 
think  an  onion  bed  is  a  poor  place  for  phloxes.  We 
really  had  no  idea  of  causing  the  onbidden  tear  to 
Adw,  yet  we  think  it  far  more  sensible  to  weep  over 
a  bed  of  the  ^lUum  c&pa  than  at  the  misfortunes  of 
an  imaginary  hero  or  heroine, 

p  Muaaa.  Eutobs  :  —  In  your  Haioh  "  goasip  with  the 
ladies,"  I  pnic<ieci%  admire  your  ideas  of  female  aeoomplieh- 
ments,  albeit  /  can  not  satUU  the  hotse.  Yon  also  profler 
to  any  of  your  fair  readers,  "who  will  make  sood  use  of  it," 
that  neat  Lading  ¥U/r<d  Rake  you  speak  of.  Now,  those 
ladies  who  practice  your  precepts,  will  hardly  foil  to  be 
*'  slightly  tingod  with  brown,"  and  thereby  most  be  excluded 
ftom  the  prize. 

Pa  wished  to  say,  in  regard  to  (Miming  peach  tives,  that 
his  experience  of  seveml  years,  with  a  nige  orchard,  has 
uueht  him  that  early  pruning  will  cause  the  branch  to  "  die 
back" —  that  the  trees  should  not  be  pruned  until  the  bod  is 
neor  blooming.    Lucrktia. 

If  '*  LucaBTiA"  will  send  her  address  bv  mail,  we 
will  send  her  the  rake,  even  if  she  be  '^  slightly  tinged 
wiUi  brown."  You  are  quite  right  in  regard  to 
pruning  the  peach.  We  hope  that  '^Lucebxia*'  will 
send  us  some  of  her  own  experience  in  floriculture, 
during  the 


MsssHs.  Editors  :  —  I  can  see  no  part  of  your  valuable 
Mper  that  ouffht  to  be  dispensed  with,  not  even  the  "  Ladies' 
Department,'^  particularly  when  supplied  with  such  articles 
as  the  March  number  ;  for  the  cases  are  too  rare  in  which  it 
would  not  apply  with  trutfu  Yet,  if  Armors'  wives  would 
contribute  (not  their  grievanoes)  some  of  their  reo/,  practical 
knowledge,  would  it  not  do  sood  in  more  waya  than  one  ? 
perhaps  be^et  an  interest  in  the  good,  orderiy  honse-keeper, 
who  sometimes  oompbuns  that  her  husband  takes  so  many 
papers,  it  keeps  her  busy  armnging  them,  or  that  it  lakes  all 
they  can  earn  to  pay  for  them. 

The  following  recipe  for  making  AjtpU  Dumpimgs  is  at 
your  disposal : — ^Filla  four  quart  pan  haff  full  of  sour  opplea, 
pared  and  sliced ;  add  a  quart  or.  sufficient  water  to  oook 
them ;  put  several  bits  of  butter,  about  the  sin  of  a  walnut, 
around  the  edse  of  the  pan.  For  the  emst,  take  a  small 
sized  tea-cupful  of  sour  cream,  two  of  sour  milk,  two  tea^ 
spoonfuls  of  pulverised  saleratot  rubbed  into  the  flour :  add 
the  wetting  and  a  litde  salL  Roll  it  to  fit  the  pan,  and  press 
it  firmly  all  around  ;  cover  tight  with  another  pan  ;  set  it 
upon  the  stove,  and  oeok  briskly  three  qtiartera  of  an  hour  ; 
tlMu  remove  the  cover  and  try  with  a  ftirk  to  see  if  done ;  if 
BO.  run  a  knifo  around  the  edge  of  the  crust  and  turn  the 
whole  upon  a  platter,  and  you  have  a  dumpUmg  proper. 
Serve  hot,  with  good  butter  and  new  maple  svrup. 

pKBPARATioir  FOR  BooTS.— ^laco  an  iron  vessel  upon  the 
stove,  put  in  two  or  three  pounds  of  tallow,  and  as  much 
India  rubber  as  the  half  of  an  old  shoe,  keep  it  very  hot  two 
or  three  hours,  then  add  a  little  lampblack.  When  euiB- 
eiently  cool  apply  fifeely.    A  Farmsr's  Wifk. 
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PbimiuMS  tea  Sdmcmbiri  to  tHi  FakMKh. — Below 
Wfl  give  Iha  PuzcB  awmrded  Ibr  ■ubacnbfln  obtunvd  lo  Ui« 
Pmer  np  to  Iha  ISlh  of  April.  In  (ddilion  to  Ih>  iiim« 
hwe  givea.  nway  have  Orocured  ukd  Ibrwardod  ua  luj^  ti«t*i 
who  an  not  only  eatitl«d  to  our  wumeM  dunlu,  bat,  con- 
■iiksiiiK  >ha  plK«  in  which  Ihey  mide  and  ibe  Ubor  be- 
■taweir  aniMrbapiM  TuUy  eniitlad  to  pnniiiuaa  aasny  of 
Ihs  taixaafiii  lompetiton.  To  lucb  we  have  Ihui  hr 
endeavored  lo  be  u  libera]  u  the  low  price  of  our  oapn 
would  admit  of ;  and  we  are  grati5ed  to  ilsle  that  while  wa 
havs  not  heard  one  word  afmniplainl  from  any,  many  have 
^turned  ui  lincsre  and  nUlmUial  (hanka,  and  evaa  have 
eiprewed  Iba  opinion  thai  we  were  doing  more  Ibr  theoi 
than  their  labora  merited.     Uany  of  lurii  ftiendi  Kill  yet 


oompietaaaaortmentcrf'Agficiiiniial  Boolu,  sod  ■hall  beabl 
to  attend  to  all  order*  from  our  friendt.  If  any  anlilied  I 
premlnma  witli  inr  particulai  boolu,  they  will  pleaae  aen 
oa  w«d  unmediateljr,  aaalao  the  manner  in  which  tiiey  wii 
them  aent,  aa  otherwiaa  we  •halt  um  our  judEe 
•eleetian  of  book*,  and  alio  the  beat  mode  or  c 
One  object  we  have  in  view  ia  the  circulation  ol 
cidiuni  Boek*  ;  but  if  partieuhriy  deaited,  we 
Mil  Agiicukuid  ImpiMDeati  in  payment  of  any  of  the  pre- 
mium*, la  OUT  D*it  «Ser  of  premiunu  we  aball  not  only 
oArmore,  but  endeavor  to  make  them  ■ogeBeral  thai  every 
one  nay  "reap  Ihe  reward  of  hii  lobon. 

lit.  To  Joaeph  Walaon,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  an  Agricultuial 
Library  worth   %30,  pnt  up  in  *  handaome  eaae,  fbr  3liD 


aubacnben. 

ad.  To  JL  C.  Bliaa,  Wenfield,   N.  Y. 
Ulmiry  worth  |SS.  with  "  -    '    "■"     ' 


iAimty  worth  SSS.  * 
3d.  E.  Howland,  1 


Library  worth  (20,  with  tme,  li>r  333  ai 
4lh.  J.  H.  Stanley,  I«  Roy.  N.  Y.,  ~ 
Stale  Agricultuial  Itodety  from 


Agricutturab 
an  Agricullunl 
if  N.V. 


1850  ir 


ve,  Ibr 


IDD  aubacribna. ' 

Sth.  Orrin  Biabop,  Dundee,  PI.  Y.,  |ia  in  Agncnltonl 
beakm,  CM  90  aubsoibera. 

Sth-  John  Dana,  Binniogham,  Michigan,  15  in  Agricul- 
tural Booka,  far  85  aubacribera. 

John  U  Uolaen,  Chattaam,  C.  W.;  Hdm)  F:amea,  Rut- 
land, N.  Y.:  Allan  Hale,  Eaat  Smithfield,  Pa.;  R.  A.  Wood- 
cock, Oiford,  C.  W.;  and  J.  W.  Reed,  Lockporl,  N.  Y  ,  «ch 
fiT*  bound  volumea  of  Knnnar. 

Toavoidanydiualiaftclionon  the  pan  of  our  competiiora, 
we  award  O.  B.  Seoti,  of  Woodville,  Jeff  Co.,  N,  Y.,  (10 
in  Agricultuial  Booka,  (a  apeeia!  premium,)  for  96  aubtcri- 
hen.  J  Mr.  HeoU  baa  htxred  hard  and  bithAilly,  but  we 
fisai  might  be  oonaidered  b;- ' 


rimr  rather  thai 
whfch  ha  r—i-> 


>l  aaent.     Thia 

«en  enliUed.  ao 

ftiendi  will  have  eauae  to 


im^D.'" 


neither  Mr.  8. 


Thk  AuiHiciR  FiBHiia.— Thiai.  the  title  of  a  very 
monthly,  of  33  page*,  printed  ai  Hairiaburgh,  Pa.,  ir 
Gennau  language.     Tlw  publiaher  aaya  : — 

"  It*  olqeet  i*  to  *arve  aa  a  medium  of  matoal  inalruc 
■aaregiaterafall  naarbl  impfovemenit  in  practical  &n 
aikd  a*  an  advocate  of  the  nghu  and  interetts  of  that  large 
and  reapeetable  daaa  of  the  agricultural  eommunitv  who, 
bdu  non  fiunilar  with  the  German  language,  are  but  dii- 
tanify  tewthad  by  tbe  powMfbl  influence*  of  lha  Engliah 
^■MiJtuial  pre**.  The  naeftalneat  and  impoftnnce  of auch  a 
paper  muit  be  obviooalo  alt  who  are  aware  of  the  ei  ten  I  to 
which  the  Oeiman  langmga  ia  naed  by  the  farming  popub- 
tion  of  the  middle  (taia*  eapedally  :  and  h  bring  the  only 
anieuliural  jomnal  in  the  United  Slntea  now  pabliahed  in  the 


It  bida  Surlo  be  a  valuable 
provemanl,  aad  we  earaeatly 
auoeea*.     Wo  may  or  ' 

Bkck,  pubUahw.     $1 


the  work 
.   — ^pe  thai  if  wilt  meet  with 
illy  give  tianahiiana.      J.   H. 


— '-'■"■'•rl     FilHdUi 


~D.  Warheh,  one  of  our 

n  585  buakelt  of 

one-hajr  acre.     He  look  the  £nt 

DDnty  Society. 


BuAhIdi 


AaUCDLTURlL    IttrUlMUTI  II 

we  may  talely  «ay  thare  i*  no  place  weatof  Albany  wl.. 
good  an  aoonment  of  all  the  valoable  apienhnal  i* 

' 1  machiiHMcaB  befbund,  aaat  "     '  ~ 

&  Brioob  have  an  eitanai' 

reet,  liieially  oiammed  full,  co 

»  aiked  lor,  from  an  appla-pearei  to  a  ihraahiiif 
machine.  Jahu  P.  Fooa,  of  Ihe  Seed  Store  Ho.  li  Fnwl 
,  aa  will  be  aeen  by  hii  adveftiaeinent,  haa  kaaad  Iba 
adjoining  atore,  {No.  14,)  where  be  InMndi  to  kaapagnid 
itoek  of  Fanning  Toela. .  Hr.  F.  baa  been  encH*a  >i  Aa 
3eed  buaine**,  in  ibia  place,  Ibr  leTan  or  eight  yean,  aad  tit 
lucoen  <a  evidence  thai  hia  maanerof  doing  bMinaaa  i>  mv 
la&clory  to  hia  coalomeia. 

We  are  at  ill  timea  ready  lo  aid  ovr  ftieadt  in  pwihaaiai 
and  farwaiding  an;  impleiBeatB  tbey  maiy  aeed, «  at  giviag 
iny  iofcrmaliui  in  our  power. 


Trial  or  Plows  dvdih  tbi  inucTiaR  or  tbi  Stiti 
AaucoLTirKAL  SociiTT. — llie  Eieeutive  Coauniiue  haie 
appointed  a  trial  of  plow*,  lo  mke  place  tbe  aeeond  wed  ia 
June,  at  Albany.  The  ohjaet  u  to  ncattain  riM  M  fltm 
now  made  (ttt  the  diSamit  kind*  of  work,  aniutarodha 
uUQDet  importance  lo  tbe  Earmer.  Tb*  very  effieien  Baoa- 
lary  haa  itaued  a  dreular  in  which  he  aaya :  "'■^-—i' 
object  of  ihe  Eiecutive  CoiDDiitteeia  ' 
cable.  Ihebeal  plowi 
on  oU  land ,  kttt  tm 

oompBliiion  ii  ojwn  loo.., .._  _., 

Baled  in  making  II  alike  intarealingwidpfoGlahle. 
regvlaiing  the  trial,  &c.,  aee  premiun  uaL 

To  Dia-raoT  Bvbdocx.— We  are  requeatad  I 
fbrmen  who  are  troubled  with  burdock,  llul  thia  ii  lha  bd) 
lodaairoy  them.     Aa  they  are  makiiw  their  appeaianoaaboia 

ground,  cut  juat  below  thecxown  wiUi  aapBda,  and  IbanA 


a  areolar  tn  which  M  aaya :  "  |-ntauy  > 

ecutive  Committee  ia,  to  aaoeRaio,  if  ncn-  < 

<1owa  for  itifioHt.  fbr  aaa^  ntZi,  farjWiw  < 

Farialea 

infefBiB  ' 


Momoi  Cooirn  AomcuL'nTSAL  Bociktt. — A  Bwetini 
of  thia  Society  will  be  hdd  at  tbe  office  of  tbe  Geatv* 
Farmer,  on  Tueaday,  lha  7th  day  of  May  neit,  loptepn* 
list  of  premiama,  the  appointment  of  Town  Commiaea,  ual 
the  aeleciion  of  Judge*  for  the  entoing  year.  A  Aiil  aiiea^ 
anre  ia  lequeatad.  Joiiru  Alliir,  Sea'y. 

Kocbeaier,  April  IB,  IB50. 


laena  i4  tha  auirewidlnr  aemtrr.  I^t  It 
<u  ba  (and  at  the  idir  alaad  s(  Ban  k 
livpB,  eonat «(  Neath  «.  Pud  aMUfal* 
atraitai  avaiy  raaJr  U) 

In  that  bqI*  id  mh 


' 


plaU*.froaa< 


'oTaLCOCKW   TMPftOVED'"SlNERjlL~TEI 
.  In  thia  «lty.  aa*  ta  »«  pnparad 


SaSrt'T;:  \ 

.jtiea.  fml*     ■ 
>*t,e^tetpM,     ■^ 


Watty. 


ant.  liaa  tbas'  ihan'w  be  haafU 

„_,, J arUd*  of  GOLD  and  TIN  FOIL, 

*ataa  uprrailT  Ibr  him,  by  a  FkBadilpUa  Honat,  wUth  ten  art 
4  aurpaaaed  la  qqaU^. 

Tka  latiat  Improvtd  atylai  of 
laa  fcnnd  at  fala  roMu. 

RamtBbai  tha  Dtnu.  E vol 

Roehtatar,'  Maj  1,  UM. 


W" 


Aaiu  Moaimu. «  HtaulqwH  S 
Pmv>  ttcwit^  or  U>>  Ptmi; 
Pim  CcHaaA.  or  ciiAfmn  Phh 
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WILL  eontfarae  to  lUod  at  tli0  itoble  of  tbe  nikM>ib«r,  on* 
and  a  half  miles  northwaat  of  ChnrohTDIa,  in  the  town  of 
Rica.  Monroe  eoantj.  Tema  f  10  to  ioanre  a  fbal.  Gentlemen 
from  a  dletanoe  wttl  find  good  naatnraa.  and  will  recelTt  0uoh  at- 
tention M  the  J  deitre,  ana  on  the  moat  reaaoBabie  tenaa. 

Bir  Hmry  la  of  a  beantlfol  nnftding  haj  oolor.  ttanda  16  handa 
and  1  ineh  high  wiihont  shoee.  and  u  a  rare  M  getter.  He  is 
remarkable  fbr  his  Ticor  of  oonstitntion«  bis  derelimmenta  of  bona 
and  muscle,  and  his  faitelUgent,  kind.  %nd  doeOe  disposition.  He 
Is  compaet  and  short  legged  fbr  a  thonragh  bred  Blood  hone;  Tat 
of  a  rang«7  and  m^estie  llgvre.  Hia  action  la  graeeftiL  hat  at  the 
•ama  time  proud  and  oommanding.  But  what  is  perhapa  of  move 
importaaee,  he  is  descended  through  all  the  generations  that  ate 
rsoorded  in  the  EngHsb  tnrf  register.  There  Is  no  horse  Hring 
that  oan  boast  of  a  more  lllustrieus  pedigree,  his  immediate  aneea 
tors,  who  are  of  unparallcird  beauty  and  el^nee  of  figure.  The 
superiority' and  ralue  of  this  horse  is  abundantly  proTed  by  the 
following  Ihets :— In  1M4.  Sir  Henry  receired  the  first  premium 
for  Blood  horses  at  the  Onosdaga  County  Fair ;  In  September, 
184&.  ha  took  the  second  premium  fbr  Blood  hosMS  at  the  great 
Bute  Fair  at  Utiea,  (sea  the  report  of  the  commlttea  on  Blood 
horaea.  in  the  Tiansaotions  of  the  N  T.  State  Ag.  Soeiety  fbr 
184ft,  T<4ume  6 ;)  and  the  same  seaaon  the  first  premium  at  the 
Orleana  County  Fair ;  and  in  AvciL  1849,  was  hxmht  into  this 
eonnty.  and  In  the  September  fUlowing  received  the  fvst  premium 
at  the  Monroe  County  Agikultusal  Fair. 

The  proprietor  has,  at  great  expense,  brought  this  horse  Into 
thte  ooonty,  hoping  to  Improre  its  rerenue  by  adding  a  raluaUa 
stock  of  hoiaea  for  market,  and  rapplying  the  hamees  of  the  coun- 
ty wiih  thoroui^  and  pure  blood  of  enduring  and  beautUU  horses. 

All  aeddenta  at  the  riak  of  tbe  owners.  Owners  parting  with 
mares  bcfbre  fballng  time,  without  tbe  consnnt  of  tbe  subaerlber. 
will  ba  cbwgad  the  in»urance ;  and  all  mares  not  regularly  re- 
turned to  tbe  borre  once  a  week  during  tbe  season,  will  he  eharged 
the  insnranoe  If  not  with  foal. ' 

May  1, 18S0.  (6-2t«]  BILLING  BICHMOND,  Ja. 

Touv  Morgan  Tiger  ami  Samson  Chief 

WILL  be  kept  the  ensuing  scasdn  as  fbUows :— On  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  WednesdaTs.  and  Thursdays,  at  the  stable  of 
the  subaerlber,  two  mOes  southoMt  of  Clyde ;  on  Fridays  and  Sat- 
urdays, at  the  stable  of  J.  Landon.  in  Lyons. 

PKDIGREI^Young  Morgan  Tigarwas  sired  Ij  tbe  oelehiatod 
horee  Morgan  Tiger,  Ibrmerly  owned  by  Dr.  Wm.  May  of  Palmyra. 
Samson  Chief  was  sired  by  the  imported  Samson,  imported  by  John 
Kobinran  of  Palmyra 

TCIR VIS— Eight  doUan  to  Innore  a  fbal.  All  persons  parting 
with  their  mares  befbre  fballng  time  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  insurance  money  Good  pasture  wm  be  famished  for  mareii 
from  a  distance  at  two  RhilUngs  and  six  pence  per  t^cvk.  All 
escapee  and  aceidenta  at  the  risk  of  the  owner 

Brecderi  of  good  horses  are  inrited  to  call  and  see  them  and  their 
utock.  {%3^  Young  Morgan  In  a  bright  bay,  coating  five  years  old. 
sixteen  bands  high,  and  well  proportioned.  He  was  awarded  the 
first  nremium  at  the  Wayne  Connty  Fair  held  at  Rose  Valley  in 
October,  1840.  Samaon  was  awarded  the  first  premium  as  being 
the  best  three  ycaza  old  stallion  exhibited,  at  the  same  place  and 
time.  ISAAC  M.  OILLETT. 

April  1. 1860.  [4-2t*] 

TIm  CdabimtMl  Hoana  Cnb  Bnccma, 

TH£  best  bloodad  and  mort  perfect  horse  in  this  part  of  Mich- 
igan, will  stand  Ibv  the  use  of  marea.  during  tbe  present  sea- 
son, at  BeOarue,  Marshall,  and  Penfield. 

Cub  Baceua  Is  ton  yeaia  cM  this  spring,  was  sired  br  the  well 
known  boraa  Baaeus ;  his  dam  was  sired  Ig  the  old  Cub  MesHcn- 
ger.  who  was  Arad  by  the  imported  horse  Golden  Fanner. 

Faimera  wishing  to  broad  tnm  a  cood  horse,  will  please  exam- 
ine tbe  Bacons  and  his  stock,  wbleb  Is  supi'rior  to  that  of  any 
other  hone  in  this  part  of  Michigan. 
Terms— 12  the  leap,  84  the  season,  and  88  to  Insure. 

JOHN  F.  RINMAN. 
BeUerue,  Eaton  eo..  Mich..  May  1. 1880  [8-fit*] 


W 


Tl&e 


'mHii.lSiii:^ 


ILL  stand  tbe  ensuing  season,  on  MoadaTS,  Tuesdays,  and 
Wednesdays,  at  tbe  stable  of  £.  W.  Sheldon*  Bennett ;  on 
Thursdays  and  (•>ldays  at  tbe  stable  of  S  B.  Rowe.  Camillas  ,*  and 
on  Saturdays  at  the  stable  of  John  C.  Munro,  BelUfle- 

Major  Olfford  is  seren  years  old  this  spring;  his  color  la  a  beantl- 
fol  eheetnut.  He  was  sired  by  the  Oiflbrd  Morgan,  his  dam  a  nure 
Morgan.    Bn^frs  of  good  horses  are  luTited  to  call  and  see  him. 

TkKMS-Ten  dollars  to  Insoie  Pasturage  fbrnlsbed.  Aeci- 
dents  and  escnpes  at  tbe  risk  of  tbe  owners. 

April  1.  ISJK).  [4-8t«]  MASON  It  CO. 


Hone  Gancnd 

THIS  Justly  celebrated  horse  wHl  stand,  the  coming  season,  at 
Lodi  TUlage.  Seneca  county.  N.  Y  lie  was  got  by  Old  Gif- 
ford  Morgan,  out  of  a  pure  Morgan  mare.  In  bis  sise,  color,  form, 
•nd  action,  be  closelr  resembles  bis  distlnguiebed  sire,  and  Is  one 
of  the  Tery  best  speitimens  of  this  iuTaluable  race  of  horses. 

Terms  of  insurance,  12.    Good  pasture  prorldad  at  the  usual 
rates,  and  mU  necessary  attantlon  giren  to  mam  ftnm  a  dislacaa. 
Accidents  and  escapee  at  the  risk  of  tbe  owners. 
Marrh,1850.  (8-St«]        CHAIiLES  W.  INOERSOLL. 


N' 


THB    AHBRICAir    POUI/rRT    TABIX 

SIX  THOUSAND  IN  THREE  WEEK8I 
£W  AND  BEST  WORK  ON  POULTRY,  eomprlsing  origin, 
bifltoiy,  anddeaariptlon  of  tbe  dUTeraiit  breeds  ofDomeaUc 
Poultry,  with  complete  dlreotlonii  fbr  tbair  bvaadlag,  orMsIng,  rear- 
tog,  fattening,  and  nreparatloii  for  market;  bmtadlbff  nedfic 
directions  fbr  oaponlllngfbwis,  and  fbr  tbe  trsatment  oftba  prin- 
cipal dlsaasaa  to  which  they  axe  sul\)eet ;  drawn  fimm  antbantio 
sources  and  personal  obserratlons ;  Illustrated  with  numerous 


engraTings.  lly  D.  J.  Browne,  author  of  tba  Sylra  Americana, 
with  an  Appendix,  embracing  tbe  aomparatlva  marita  of  dUferont 
breed*  of  ftywla.    By  Samuel  AOen. 

Four  edittona  of  ttie  above  work  have  bean  add  In  two  weeeks. 
Price  faielotb  binding,  $1.    MaU  edition,  7ft  eanta. 

ETTRACTS   OF   NOTICK8. 

«  It  Is  tbe  k€Mtw9rkmHk«  en^c,  and  sbouU  bate  the  bands  of 
every  *  Biddy  Callnrist ' "— JfaAenin^  hidem, 

"  Ita  editor  was  wstt  qnallflad  to  fUfil  tbe  task  be  undertook,  and 
baa  aoeompUshed  It  with  fidelity  and  tatait '  -^sMncan  JWrmer. 

*•  This  fea  work  which  wffl  ooaunoni  ttaalfta every  fhnnar."- 
Mhrrpr  0/ tU  TSmei. 

"  ^a  *^^^  ^  procMcal  uHiUy  we  raocnmand  it.*'- Jbraicr  anil 


Bookators,  m 
BOYT,  SStata 


It  would  ba  a  cAeap  fteeJk  to  a/anacr  at  atanost  any  prioe,  If  ba 
woald  profit  by  Ita  dirsattona.**— ftirJkswiU  Wkig. 
*"  It  is  a  good  woi^  and  wffl  bare  general  otreulatlon."— JWi/aa 

^  This  is  not  merely  a  dry  morsel,  hot  la  an  interasttng  work  on 
the  natural  history  of  Fowls,  aa  well  aa  tba  best  modes  of  raising 
and  treatfaig  them."— 8c<enfc>le  .Aoertfean. 

ALSO-New  edltkm  of  Allen's  Amsrionn  Farm  Book.  Prioe 
$1;  maD  edition,  Tft  centa. 

Allen's  Diseosea  of  JOomeatlcABimala.    T»«ta. 

Mtear*s  Amailoan  Bee  Kaapar*s  Manual.    $1. 

Guenon's  Mlleh  Cows :  now  edition.    KH  tmU, 

hi  j»re««— Tbe  Amerlean  Bird  Fanalar.    9K  ota. 

Publisbad  at  C.  M.  SAXTON'S  A«rlenlMnl 
Fulton  atreat,  New  York,  and  fbr  sala^  DAY  ID 
street,  Roaheatar. 

Rocbaater,  May  1>  1860. [S-St] 

8VBD8    AMU    FARIOIIO    TOOLS. 

N09.   12  AlfD  14  FRONT  STEElT,  ROCBESTKR,   9.   T. 

JAMES  P.  FOOO,  PROPRIETOR. 

I  IN YITE  Farmers,  Oardenars,  and  Deal- 
ers, ta  examine  my  stock  of  Ssads  and  Tools. 
Tbe  Seeds  have  bean  selected  with  care,  and 
grown  by  the  moat  ezperiened  Oardenen  in 
this  and  tbe  New  England  States.  My  stock 
of  Foreign  Seeds  I  have  reodred  dlreot  fhnn 
tbe  well  known  Seed  EstabUmment  of  Oeorge  Cbariwood,  of  Cot- 
ent  Garden,  London,  and  I  oan  recommend  tbam  with  eonfldenae 
to  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

GRASS  SEEDS— Large  Red  Olover,  warranted ;  Sasatt  Weotem 
Clover;  White  Duteh  Clover,  fbr  door  yards;  Lnaene,  or  Frandi 
Clover;  Red  Top,  eastern  seed,  extra  qnaUty,  Ibr  iMt  lands;  Tim- 
othy, or  Herda  Grass;  Orebard  Graas. 

m*RINO  WHEAT ;  Sprtam  Rye:  Bariay;  Oato;   Mmciowlbt 
Peas;  Small  Canada  Peas^  Early  Garden  Peas;  tbe  earliest  In  mar- 
ket; FMd  Beets;  FIdd  Carrots;  Rnta  Bsopa;  Tumep;  lio. 
ALSO,  a  eoniilate  aomrtment  cf  Yagotable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

T^Suwwo  TOOLS.- 1  have  lataad.  ftr  a  tam  of  yean,  tbe 
store  No.  14  Front  street.  aOdnloatbe  Seed  StOM,  Intending  to 
devote  this  stOM  entirdy  te  Agnculfial  Implements.  I  have 
now  room  sufldent  to  keep  on  bimd  any  Madilnes  or  Im^ementa 
that  the  manufheturers  are  bringinctoMm  noCloe  of  tba  fuming 
community,  and  will  give  my  psusoal  attention  to  tbdr  exhibition 
andsala. 

During  tbe  last  seven  yearsj  my  attantlon  baa  been  given  to  tba 
Seed  and  Implement  badness,  and  my  acqaatntanoe  with  tbe 
Farmers  In  Centml  a^d  Weatem  New  York,  and  Canada,  is  fully 


equal  to  that  of  any  IndMdud  ennged  te  tba  bnslness. 

I  ahaU  keep  a  supply  of  the  beet  PLOWS  that  are  made,  also  tbe 
Pdnte  of  moat  of  flie  Plowa  now  te  use  te  tUs  past  of  tbe  State. 

Cnltlvaton  and  Stad  Cultivator  Teeth,  Sued  Drilla.  SuVsoll 
and  Sida-blH  Plowa,  Horae  Powers  sikd  Tbmhing  Maohinea,  Hay 
and  Btalk  Cutteto,  Com  SbeOers.  Ox  Yokes  and  Bows,  Garden 
Snadea,  Shovels  and  Hoes,  Horse  Rakea,  Scythes  aiid  Snaths,  Bud- 
ding Knivea,  Pruning  Saws  and  Knivea,  Garden  Rakea,  Ladies* 
Garden  Haea  and  Traaaplaatteg  Trowda,  Tharmomatar  Chums, 
Cteoalnr  a^  Dash  Chuma,  Cattla  Tlso.  4m.,  Iw. 

~    ~         ',  May  1, 1860.  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 


CONTAINS  tbe  usual  assortment  of  trees,  dimba,  and  planta 
aamng  wbiob  are  tO.OOe  Northern  Spy  Apple,  at  fhmi  fift  to 
M  cento  eaah,  aaeordbig  to  siae ;  6,000  of  tbe  odehrated  Giant 
Rhubarb,  tbe  best  aott  fbr  asarkat  or  finr  betd  mdeaa.  where  istga 
qnantitlaa  are  rsralrsd  through  tbs  aeaaon.  This  aort  produdng 
no  seeds,  It  may  be  out  thwugb  a  consldarahly  longer  period  ot 
Umetban  other  sorte.  Moa  f80  par  thousand.  $10  per  hundred, 
$2  per  doaen,  or  36  eta  each.  1,000  of  the  odatented  FVoat  Qage 
ptamtrsa.  Alaoafcwlargeomsmantdtrasaat  abaigatetoalaar 
tba  gronad. 
Osderaby  mall  prenpily  exeonted,  and  tiaaapnakad  in  tba  beat 
a  liOULSON780nantst.,1todMata^N.Y. 


TUB   QffiNESBB    FAKHHR. 


AIKINV  mnAMI    DRIUj 

roR  sowiNO  m  dhillb  wheat,  bahlet,  oAT^  rtc  a 

rpHUBMUwIiBnrba^nUiirfnlriiiUBfliatantjalfbr 

aftctnrini  atiUUhmnit  oT  MMiri.  Fltsh,  Bairr,  fc  Co.  It  «B1 
»w  tip  hlU  OT  dom,  ud  uniH  dud  fiuivKL  h  wiU  h  on  lanl 
■MRiBd.  It  it  aMllT  giugad  to  uv  U17  qiuoUtt  »«alnd,  ud 
wta  dMiltnita  cm  ud  mmt  Ibo  gnla  at  ■  nnlftinii  dnUi.  ud 
■■vamBtodtodotbtmrkwfU.  to  be  mbrtutlaOj  midr.  ud  of 
nnd nitoialj.  WaknovorBitdilUawKtlutaqulilt  formw- 
litftUkiBdiafiBlB. 

TlKkdniiitiMDfdrUlcii]tii»veniiww*UHUbUAcd.whIoh 
■»,  30  ptr  iHEBf.MTJDE  luaHd,1IS  per  sml.  In  LaboT,  >Dd  rroa  6  to 
K  psr  cent  )•  adiovilj  (dned  Im  Cb«  losma  of  erop  ot«  thi 
lunil  matliod  of  Hiring.  Muji  Cuntri  vho  lun  tritd  It.  ipMk 
nmch  IdAtot  of  drOUng  In  ipriag  orau  Wigtra  ft  fWirRAnranB 
ftm  perwmi  who  b4Ta  lurd  thU  dilJJ : 

nilTlDl.WUAB.flHdin,N.y.    Wm.  DwbIbc.  Bttok,       N. 
JaMpfeNUw,  "  "       Stunood  PutWF.  EiH 


OBmaii  Okk*T. 

C.' K,  BiJolMkiiC,  hlMb,  '- 


ND  ?£AB,  AND  FLANTJNO  CORN  IN  HILLS  OR  Dl 
aub«t  Budlu,  0>U,         N.T.  I  V.  D.  BfttMtUL  Boam 
rndnlik  Brsim,  Bjna,      ■<     [  DbtM  Hal),  Oalsia, 
PrluarT-drlU,  No.  l,wlt)>avtCm  Flutfr.MQ  f 

yiMlT'di 


I J 


8-dfni,  N«  4  wi 


Tfaii  mufalna  hu  bam  nnsli  inpivrvd  dorlu  the  tut 
[t  aauiiti  In  raWBC  on*  wlud  at  a  tlioa.  w  bnUI  It  taaalr 
Uh  Daaav  arbUg£lBi  to  n.  Ownbr  (■•Uk  tb*  MiacUai  1 
balanfie^  and  aonnomaDtlj  an  aailiT  draagh  t.  Tbli  ■ 
viUadaitadfiii'MirluawiidE  — lIpnlrtrinaaBd  i^iMtl 
tboroa(Ux,  and  li  laid  te  br  a  c«anl*t>  eon  SvCaBad 
and  oUwt  Boiioiu  WHds.  TIda  CidtlTalor,  ai^alw  tlu 
•Iblbilad  at  tiM  BtaU  FUt  Md  M  flltacm  last  &U,  an 
Ant  jtmnlniB-    Mea,  djUrend  at  tns  ahop.  |3>- 

Maamftetmai  wliUu  to  ImDd  thli  nuf  Una,  eao  do 
dna^  Dunn  Blokitoa,  Clailain.  N.T.;  ■«  CwHih  Sm 
part,  NT  r.    A  ran  obuea  la  affarad. 


•^■i 


hdlTproiH 
I     sCaraiTk 

b4l>Tath>1 


wUoa  kai  baaa  Bask  liiiinnd 

aaat  Ch  tha  drWai,  Mlarifu  tka  iKHuul 
taBtallantlOMUlta ■ — ■'—     "•- 


REFERZNUES. 

Hanrr  F.  HabtwL  TflilM,  N.r.  I  A.  T.  BaDtT,  Nlaniaae,,  It.r 
lamBd  WtattUL  ASovaj,  '  lou.  Wad^naXlartaan.  '' 
Om.  W.  Bpn«r,  Pma  Tan,  '     |  Alma  Bhuni*.  Ran^lK    * 


1850. 
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BHTJHNIR  «  moBaMJpm 

INPROfED  REAPIN«  MACHINE, 

MAIfUFACTDRBD  AT  BROCKPORT,   MOKROB  CO.,   K.   T. 

THE  fubMribers  are  preiMuriiig  to  offer  to  tlw  Farmers  %  aoperior 
B£APINa  MACHINE.  H«TSBg  for  ymn  been  eotfuged  in 
nannfactiiring  »  Urge  nnmbw  of  McCormicyB  Reapert,  tb^y  are 
confident  tli»t  the  Reaper  which  they  are  now  mannflMturing  !• 
fkrauperlorin  eTocy  reepeet  to  any  other  now  in  nae.  It  was 
thoroughly  tested  in  the  haryest  lields  last  year  and  gare  entire 
latisfaetlon  to  all  who  witnessed  its  operation.  It  surpasses  any 
machine  now  before  the  pnhlie  in  many  important  points;— the 
Cutttr  or  Sickle  being  in  sections^  in  case  oC  accident  oan  be  re- 
paired by  a  good  Blacksmith,  without  the  owner  being  obliged  to 
go  to  the  manofaotarers  for  a  new  blade.  The  ground  wheel laSft. 
in  diameter,  and  all  the  geering  runs  in  iron  boxes.  An  early  or- 
der is  important  ftom  these  wishing  to  purchase  a  machine,  as  we 
hare  already  contrMcted  for  the  sale  <»  800  for  the  West.  In  all 
cases  a  libernl  warrant  is  i^ren  to  the  purchaser. 

The  improTed  Reaper  was  constructed  under  the  superrislon  of 
our  Foreman  Mr.  Qro.  F  Bcararr^  who  has  been  engiiged  three 
yean  for  us  fai  the  business.  aSYMOUR  k,  MOROAN. 

Brockport,  BeoemWr  25, 1840. 

CERTIFICATES 

Swxoca,  Not.  12,  IMO 
Messrs  Sqrmonr,  Moigva  k.  Co.-  In  my  harreet,  last  season,! 
used  one  of  your  Improred  Qrafai  Reapcra.  I  had  formerly  used 
one  of  MeCormiok's  Improred  Virginia  Reapers,  I  haTe  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  them.  In  comparison,  I  think  yours  deci- 
dedly prefemble;  firstly— in  point  of  peifeotion  In  cutting,  which 
is  the  great  desideratum,  it  is  mr  in  adrance  of  hls,and  next,  in  ease 
of  operatioii,  T  think  it  has  decided  advantage.  I  did  not  obtain  yoqr 
Reaper  untO  a  large  part  of  my  harvest  was  completed;  eonse- 
quently  I  hnd  not  an  opportunity  to  test  the  amount  that  could 
beent  in  a  day,  still  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  capably  of  catting 
ftom  fifteen  to  twenty-flTc  aercei>«r  day.  andthat«  toorinthemost 
perfect  manner.  I  used  no  change  cf  ieam.  I  did  not  find  it 
neeessary  in  doing  an  ordinary  day^s  work«-about  fifteen  acres 
per  day.  I  tested  your  machine  in  wet  grain  and  when  there  was 
irasB  at  the  bottom;  here  t  fiMOind  it  had  a  great  advantage  over 
other  Reapers  in  use,  it  being  aUe  to  go  through  almost  any 
Stain,  seme  badly  lodged,  without  an>  apparent  dnloalty  of  clcg- 
King  the  knifb.  And  fh>m  mj  experience  I  think  it  a  TalualM 
jabor-saving-machina.  and  wonld  eheerfUly  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  ^fhnners,  as  I  think  grain  can  be  cut  with  it,  all  ex- 
penses counted,  at  half  the  cost  of  cutting  it  the  ordinary  way  — 
Wheat  can  bo  bound  and  shocked  in  a  better  manner,  and  with 
less  labor,  besides  a  great  svvtog  in  Iko  waste  of  grain. 

^  Yours  lie.  F.  P.  Root. 

I  saw  the  aforesaid,  Seymour  k.  Mo*gan*s  Imiproved  Reaper,  in 
F.  P.  Root's  barrest  field  and  do  eononr  in  the  foresolng  state- 
mtm.  Wm.  Root*  Esq. 

D.  H.  Root. 

I  hare  seen  the  Machine  work  in  very  heavy,  and  also  fai  wet 
vheat  where  it  performed  well,  and  believe  it  to  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  MoCormlck's  Reaper.  There  was  no  cloning,  as  in 
the  ease  of  MeCormick^s  and  it  must  be  a  good  machine  if  well 
made.  Natham  Locks. 

BaocxMRT,  Nov.  18, 1840. 
Measn.  9mymim»  lb  M«i«an:  -Osts  I  vmA  one  of  oor  Improved 
Reapers  in  wf  hBisint,  wliieh  warlmd  belter  thanany  I  here  seen 
belbre  nsed"  anttlng  wbaat  ^rbm.  thoia  Is  mnefa  grass,  wtthont 
eboking.  which  other  masUnsa  that  I  have  used  would  not  do  — 
I  have  bad  nvnob  experimice  with  Reapers— having  pnrotaased 
the  first  one  of  McCormlek*s  brought  to  tUs  Stato.  I  have  since 
put  a  large  number  of  MoCormlck's  In  operation  at  the  West,  and 
believe  yonrs  to  be  the  most  perfect  Reaper  now  In  use. 

A.   CHAVrRLL 

I  used  one  of  Mesna  Seymour  It  Moigan*a  Reaper*  last  harvest, 
sad  chevrfliUy  recommend  it  to  Parmers  as  the  best  machine 
within  my  knowledge  for  cutting  grain.  Oko.  H.  Aixm. 

BxocKvoRT,  Nov.  18, 1840. 
This  mav  eortny  that  I  used  In  my  harvest  of  1840,  Seymour  li 
Morgan's  Improved  Reaper,  which  worked  to  my  entire  satisfke- 
tSon;  cutting  grain  in  all  conditions.  I  believe  it  eannot  be  clogg- 
ed in  either  grassy  or  green  wheat.  I  have  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion of  jther  Reapers  now  in  common  use  and  i  beUeve  It  to  be 
sQpcrior  to  any  that  I  h»ve  seen—cnttlng  wet  or  mramy  wheat 
where  other  Reapers  eannot.  F.  W.  BaxwsTn. 

BaocKroar,  Nov.  12,  1840. 
We  have  teen  the  trial  of  Seymour  k.  Morgan's  Improved  Rea- 
p«r  in  the  liarvest  of  F.  W.  Brewster— and  harlng  witnesed  the 
operaton  of  other  Reapers,  we  beUeve  tiUs  the  most  perfect  ma^ 
mine  now  in  use 
J-  A.  Holmes,  Au.bo  Pottbb, 

D.  A.  Whitk.  W.  Thso.  Downs, 

MoioAif  RAivotr,  O.  A.  Rotck, 


G.jr. 


X 


CABINET  AND  CHAIR  WAREHOUSE 

CONSTANTLY  on  hand  erery  variety  of  CABINET  FURNI- 
TURE,  eveiy  style  of  BeadsteaAi  and  C)Mfani,  which  be  Is  now 
offering  at  oKKATea  BABOAmi  than  can  Xnt  had  ebewfaors  in  West- 
•m  New  York. 

No.  e,  FVont  streot,  Roobestcr,  W.  >'. 
fKt'  AQ  wocfc  wavraBtedfood}  or  no  sale.  C^2i] 


RAPALJE  It  BRIG08  retpoetfWly  invito  the  attention  of  deal- 
ers in  Garden  Seeds  to  the  stock  thoy^  am  now  rooehring  at 
their  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  eoBsktli«in  nart  of 
the  following  sotts:— 

Beets,  sorts;  BroceoUs;  CauUfiowers;  Cabbages. sorts:  CBrrots« 
sorts;  Celery;  Cress;  Cucumbers,  sorts;  Lettnees,  sorts;  Melons, 
sorts;  Onions,  sorts;  Peppen;  Pumpkins;  Radishee  sorts;  Sptai- 
s^;  Ttanatoes;  Turnips;  Eariy  and  Lato  Peas;  Dwarf  and  Polo 
Beans;  Eariy  and  Sweet  Boiling  Com,  Flower  Seeds,  Ice. 

The  above  seeds  being  raised  expressly  for  us  during  tholast 
naaon,  by  lUthAil  and  experienced  Seed  Growers,  we  bavo  peribct 
oonfldenee  in  offering  them  to  the  pubUe. 

Snn  GnAiR.— One  of  the  most  tanportant  eareo  of  the  ftimai.  ii 
the  Judicious  selection  of  his  H««ed  Grain  j  and  in  oidsr  that  ttiat 
care  may  be  lightened,  and  that  we  nmy  be  aMe  to  ftimlsh  Seed  of 
the  best  qnality,  and  well  adapted  to  this  oUmate,  we  haro  bad 
selected  for  us,  of  the  following  sorts,  such  Seed  as  we  foel  eonfldent 
will  give  perfect  satlslkction  to  all :— Black  Sea  Spring  WInat, 
Italian  do.  do.,  Siberian  do.  do..  Spring  Rye,  Bariey,  Be^^d  Oats, 
Buckwheat,  and  many  choice  varieties  ef  Cotn.  Ateoy  an^entsD- 
sive  assortmefft  of  Garden  end  Grass  Seeds. 

Our  stock  of  Skuw  is  now  the  most  eomplots  and  extensive  in 
tho  country,  having  reoelred  fhen  Londo^  the  past  <«tnter,  ia* 
,mense  qqantlties  of  7\*nMp,  Cakhugt  S^sd,  ^ 

We  have  Mm,  at  our  Warehouse,  the  Uu^Mt  and  best  assesttoont 
of  Agricultural  Implements  in  the  Stoto,  consisting  of  Tbradifa^r 
Maohinea  Reapers,  Com  SheUera^  Stmw  and  Stalk  Cuttars,  Horaa 
Powers,  Water  Rams,  Plows,  Hoes,  Spades,  Forks,  Pruning  Saws 
and  Knives.  Chums,  Harrows,  Rakes  Drilling  Machines,  in  diort, 
every  article  used  by  the  Farmer,  the  Gardener,  or  the  Horticultu- 
rist, fkom  an  Ap|^e-Pearer  to  a  Saw-Mill. 

We  aak  every  Fanner  who  needs  Seed  or  7*ee(t,  to  give  us  a  call, 
at  our  Warehouse  in  Rochester,  nearly  opposite  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
on  BuffUo  otroet.  where  we  think  we  can  satisfr  all  that  our  stock 
and  prices  are  right  RAPALJE  fc  BRIQQS. 

A.  Bnm  Clsniioa-Tmpnrtnnt  in  IVnnl  Omwnra. 

THE  Subsorlber  having  reeenUy  purchased  of  Mer- 
ril  Bingham,  of  Vermont,  at  a  great  price  FIVE  BUCK 
LAMBS,  ftom  pnre  blooded  %MUidsh  llerino  Ewes  sired 
by  the  celebrated  French  Menno  Book,  imported  at  a 
great  expense  by  Mr.  Bingham  and  t.  A.  Tainter,  of  Connecticut, 
in  1847,  ctfsrs  the  same  for  sale  to  farmers  in  this  secton,  desirous 
of  improving  their  stoek  of  sheep.  The  chance  is  a  rare  one,  as 
the  pedigree  of  these  sheep  have  been  substantiated  beyond  a 
question,  and  the  evidence  is  in  hand,  t 

The  snbeeriber  also  pnrehased  80  pure  Mooded  Spai^Hh  Merhio 
Ewes,  all  hi  Lamb^  by  the  oUQIniported  Buck  above  mentioned  and 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Bingham,  and  aftilLblooded  FkenA  Mesino 
Ewe  and  Buck,  at  $200,  which  will  be  1^  for  service  another  Ml. 
This  class  of  Imported  sheep  shear  flrom  18  to  28  lbs.  of  pure  wash- 
ed wool  to  the  head.  The  sise  of  earqass  exceeds  any  thing  now 
known  In  America. 

He  is  fUly  confident  that  tho  superior  advantages  and  the  C|>- 
portonlty  for  great  Imnrovement  thus  offered  to  the  Wool  Growers 
of  this  county  and  section  of  countxr,  will  be  duly  appredated. 
All  who  wish  to  purchase  or  examin  the  Foauotc  Blood,  can  do  so 
»at  any  time  by  oalllttB  at  his  resldsnoe  three  miles  north  of  AlUon, 
and  one  bbUs  north  of  Fair  Haven. 

JOBN  J.  McAllister. 

Gaines,  MHeh  U,  1860.  (4-8t  ]      • 


jl^  THE  subsorlber,  in  returning  his  sineesatbanka  to  tto- 
I^H  eitiaens  of  Rochester  and  the  surrounding  oountiy,  for  the 
^«^  liberal  patronage  which  he  ha.«  received  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  bsgs  to  inform  them  that  ho  has  removed  his  Groenhonso 
ttoia  Monroe  street  to  Mount  Hope  Avenue,  opposlto  Chwissa 
street  bridge,  where  be  intends.  In  oonneeUon  with  Jabes  Uow, 
Nurseryman  and  Gardener,  to  cultivate  all  kinds  of  Fmit  Trees, 
Rhrubs,  Flower  Seeds,  Rooto.  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  for  sale 
cheap,  and  hopes  ho  wItt  still  continne  to  receive  a  dmro  of  thrir 
patronage.  Bo  has  upwards  of  20,000  Fmit  Trees  for  sale,  of  the 
f  ery  best  kinds,  oultfvated  principally  ftom  one  of  the  larmst  and 
best  orchards  in  the  oountry,  beloninng  to  James  Whitney,  Esq., 
of  this  city.  His  IhclUtiesare  snob  that  he  Is  able  to  afford  to  seU 
cheaper  than  any  ottier  estoblishment. 
Rochester,  May  1, 1860.  WILLIAM  KINO. 


ayi  THE  Subseriber  would  remind  his  friends  and  the  pnbUo 
Wfk  that  the  season  of  transplanting  trees  la  at  hand,  so  that 
4i^i^  those,  who  intend  to  set  out  trees  this  spring,  would  do  as 
well  io  make  an  eariy  sdection. 

Ho  Is  ready  to  make  oontraete  wholesalo  or  retail.  His  trees 
are  of  tho  most  thrift  growth  and  Well  assorted,  consisting  of 
fknlt  and  oanamental  trees,  together  with  a  beautiful  stoek  of  green 
house  piaata.  all  at  redueed  prices. 

09-  Applleationa,  (post-paid)  wffl  be  promptly  attended  to. 
Greece  March,  1860.  "     


[4  2t] 


CHARLES  POWIS. 


CloTor    BfilL 

FOUR  sixes  mads  and  soldhT  U^e  Subscriber  at  Geneva  N.  Y. 
warranted  to  be  thorough^  boUt  and  to  work  weiL    Among 
other  premiums  awarded,  this  Machlao  was  ths  flist  at  the  lato 
StoteFair. 

Orders  Ikom  abroad,  or  Inquiries  In  respect 
tended  to.  [44t] 


*A^saBaK*- 


l-AivMJivV*V*l>v-'J>i-Tr*'tJiv»*^^^  * 


THE   GENES^   FARBCBR. 


MlT 


Hfnta  fMMkr..  . 


To  rrnTi  Hmm  thwHitfi  th.  BumMt, IM 
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I  Bmut  Wbwt  — tki  CMM  ud  rmuUn, IM 

Tk«WHd Ill 

"■But  Biii," Ul 

Tin  Cow  PosnS :  Wnnv  upUsUoD  of  lUnn, Ill 

BtflV  PsUirt  WhHtof  CalUntw, 1U 


i»«tUDaK  atpliMBPi,  tbrlf  i7>  «  whMt«  otU  b  oil 

trtMiVftrllBiiitkf  inBicilDW;  mil  ill  llik  ■ aiAj 

wtthnil.t«jipiii|tk*nudilii^IiidBpl>btlic|inwt.  hgiMa 
of  tb(  Seiwntor  th>  itnw,  ■■  U  CODH  ftom  flu  Thn^K,  k  ^ 
■db  MiHttd  irttm  tiH  o^. 

n>i'«Hr,T1Lrutff'*a3  jiirihr,  sOBpUto,  fa  ittkK  Ht  ir 
tM  hsHM,  11  a^  tM«.4  «V«WMn  hia  n«H  ;  M  (tan 
^mmt  ■»»!■#  la  J^ah  ■  it  '^^' —  *  ■      —--*■*- ^'^--kriilia 

wtmJ    , 

■  IbrOt 


iriHibIa  iDah  ftBUBv  thatvbn  nidftntliniUi 

iMTinf  Oh  onioMa  iBd  ((aT^HraBllM  oUvr  nl^  i«J 

.... .. y  tu,  (cnatoat.  (vUiA  hu  bM  ■ 

of  UUM  %b«  Bak*  thn^lBf  ■  bodHa  ■ 


SofM' 


iiain«Ka*^-  ■ 


'     Mimr  Hid  OinifcM  ^hraAar   und  Scpumtor. 

THK  whtribwi.  rnffhUHSf  tlv  PiUnl  hw  Ui«h  MmefahH*. 
ud  luiialHtDnai  •rthoi.  Iwilu  nustlir  Inomunl  thair 
kaUHIgi  kr  Hoalhaliiriat.  an  new  yrtpmni  tc  «U  onton  for 
■inhlM,  axl  (o  aiUliMi  ^(Hdv.  to  inr  ottnt  tlwt  ma;  h* 

Th—  wiibtnn  m  fHonMr  hana  vbtccTtr  Uh*  hmbwe 

tuK  or  raUMM*.    Th*;  hin  ukM  rvutam  it  but  dir 

•taU  Hd  C«ul7  P>m  bdJ  !■  MaaaMhmltl,  New  Vork. 
IbmT,  riBujItiBli,  Ohio,  ul  abo  !■  Cuu4>.  arm  fa 


JBpu jlBf  nt  ftrPt  *  *lsir  i 
Duabali  or  vbi 
°™"  "wa  m'aa 


&■  ounUl  J  of  OMa  pa  dU. 
irHfa  iMbu  nuR  tbaa  WIT 


Am*  kiB*  pnin  an  itrvng  and  dnnbla.  ul  ran  citiaiBali 
■JTWMi  om  .gd  .( Ih*  powV  .UthUf  .la.atcd  (a.  »pn«f 
•dUthaHanadaac)  llii  mritU  a/ Ui  Aitm  alm'tOOnla  na- 
<be(  povar  M  Iknah  it  Uit  ntt  befnn  atitwl.  at  w  drin  clrtulu 


,    ,  ,    -  _, jdb^On— 

ta(  pnviUtBS  towar 

THE    OVKR8HOT  THRKSHRR  ■ 
Uku  Ika  nala  fWo  a  lara!  rrrdliig  tabli  0 

t,\  and  uasH  It  tbroiub  a  tootbBd  or  ap 
«a  the  STlladBr.    1  nmit  fnpnxii 


Tbwa  Buhlnaa  auT  *l«a  ta  bat  «f  Bone*  h.  Est;.  Ji 
ad  of  Jobn  MiThv  k  Co..  N«v  Turk  cttT. 

WHEBLEft,  tfELICK.  k  CO, 


BLEft,  tfELICK,  li  CO, 
Bul  Ualoa  ■••.,  Xnaal.  HJ 


900  tuA.  HWmi  Osht. 

100     "       Larwr  Soithmi  Clovrr. 
tS     '•       WAt  Dud,  Ctmtr,  or  Hau^tHcth 
10     "      Lacrrmror  Rmeh  Ctntr. 

500     *'      Htr^  Qr*Hf  oftuptrior  ^Holitt/, 
90     ■'      Rid  7l«.  titrt  (uoSlv. 
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FHSPAKATIOH    OF    KaaTBOIL. 

We  have  received  several  priTBU  letters  asking  in- 
formation u  to  the  best  my  of  prepaiing  ud  usicf 
nightaoil,  which  we  propose  to  ftuawer  through  the 
pages  of  the  Farmer- 
Some  experience  and  considerable  reeearch  have 
convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of  restoring  to  all 
depastured,  ntown,  and  tilled  lands,  a  part  of  all  the 
plants  removed  in  grasF,  hay,  graint  or  roots,  cither 
bv  man  or  his  domestic  animals.  Every  farmer 
should  adopt  a  system  of  husbandry  which  will  su 
improve  his  cultivated  fietds,  that  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  and  sixty  of  com  will  be  a  common  harvest. 
To  do  this,  those  elemeota  in  the  seeds  of  greio, 
roots,  and  grass,  which  form  tiuat,  and  the  richest 
manure,  such  as  is  found  in  the  vaults  of  privies, 
mu^  be  saved  and  applied  to  the  growing  crops  in 
tlic  most  shillful  and  economical  manner. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  attained  in  preparing 
nightaoil.  First,  to  remove  all  odor  or  ofl^nsive 
smell  from  the  fertilizer.  Second,  to  get  rid  of  the 
"75  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  semi-fluid  mass.  ThesQ 
purposes  efibcted,  and  there  remains. a  verv  coDcen- 
trnted  and  exceedingly  valuable  food  for  all  cultiva- 
ted plants^  whicb  may  be  drilled  in  with  seed  wheat, 
or  sown  broad-caat  over  growing  crops.  Every  privy 
should  have  a  water-tight  box  in  the  vaalt,  so  arranged 
that  it  can  readily  be  drawn  out  at  the  back  side  or 
one  end  of  [he  building,  and  emptied  of  its  contents. 
Gypsum  and  common  salt  are  the  most  economical 
deodorizing  agents  that  can  be  used.  A  very  mod- 
erate quantity  of  either  will  answer,  although  a  little 
of  both  salts,  that  is,  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt,)  is  better  than  to 
use  but  one.  .  No  more  should  be  used  than  is  re- 
quired to  fix  all  volatile  elements,  especially  in  cities 
and  villages  where  the  fertilizer  has  to  be  carried 
some  distance.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  believed  that 
IS  per  cent,  of  gypsum  or  10  of  common  salt  will 
suffice,  estimating  the  whole  at  its  dcr  weight. — 
That  is  to  say,  1000  lbs.  of  dry  pou^tte  should 
contain  150  of  gypsum,  or  100  of  salt.  Where  the 
last  named  articles  are  cheap,  it  might  be  better  to 
,  have  350  lbs.  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  salt  to  TfiO  of 
dijr  excretions.  '  The  more  of  the  salts  contained  in 
urine  the  fertilizer  posseases,  the  kreer  the  amount 
1  of  gypsum  or  common  salt  one  sliouTd  use  to  fix  the 
ammonia.  Plaster  of  Paris  will  form  tuiphale  of 
'  smmonii,  the  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol]  leaving 
'^    'Ve  lime  in  the  plaater  to  unite  chemically  with  the 


volatile  alkali  called  ammonia.    In  a  similar  n 
ner,  the  chlorine  in  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)    . 
will  leave  the  sodium  to  combine  chemically  with 
ammonia,  and  form  sal.  ammonisc,  (chloride  of  am- 

After  gypeum  and  salt  have  been  applied  to  the 
mass  of  stercoraceous  matter,  it  should  be  well  dried 
in  the  sun,  precisely  us  common  salt  is  made  by  solar 
evaporation.  In  lar^e  establishments  in  cities,  the 
fecal  matter,  alter  it  la  dried,  should  be  ground  in  a 
bark  mil!,  to  form  a  fine  powilor  which  could  readily 
be  drilled  like  the  finest  guano  or  ground  hen  dung. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  dry  food,  consisting  of 
bread,  meat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  will  form  aoout 
forty  of  solid  excretions.  To  this,  ten  pounds  of  salt 
and  gypsum  may  be  added,  when  the  fertilizer  on  fair 
land  will  re-produce  ISO  Iba.  of  bread,  meat,  and 
potatx>es  again.  On  poor  Isnd,  which  ia  Icnchy,  not 
over  GO  or  7fi  pounda  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
the  poudrette,  or  nightaoil. 

We  have  so  often  stated  the  well  ascertained  fac^ 
that  some  60  per  cent,  of  the  solid  matter  in  the  food 
consumed  by  all  the  higher  order;  of  animals,  escapes 
from  the  body  through  the  lungs  in  the  process  of.' 
breathing,  that  it  appears  unneceaaaty  to  explain 
again  this  natural  phenomenon.  In  a  barrel  of  flour 
sent  to  market,  tJiere  are  tS6  pounds  of  carbon 
(chairoal)  and  the  elements  of  water.  When  this 
nour  is  eaten  in  bread,  about  1 17  Iba.  escape  as  vapor 
and  carbonic  acid  from  the  organs  of  respiration  into 
the  atmosphere,  end  79  lbs,  appear  as  feces  and  snlls 
in  urine.  Of  these  79  lbs.,  70  are  still  nothing  but 
carbon  (coal)  and  the  organized  elements  of  water, 
foxygen  and  hydrogen.^  Theother  9  Iba.  are  azola 
(base  of  ammonia)  and  incombustible  salts,  or  earths. 
By  retaining  all  of  these  elements,  including  nitrogen, 
or  azote,  in  conjunction  with  3D  lbs.  of  organized 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  il  is  confidently  be- 
'lieved  that  39  or  40  lbs.  of  the  most  precious  atoms 
in  a  barrel  of  flour,  drilled  in  with  the  seed,  will  pro- 
duce, with  fair  Ullage  and  fair  seasons,  wheat  enough 
to  make  another  barrel  of  flonr.  In  this  estimate  it 
is  assumed  that  the  farmer  will  mak9a  good  use  of 
the  bran,  chaff,  and  strew,  as  well  as  the  fertilizers 
derived  from  flour.  By  not  loosing  any  straw  nor 
bran,  and  regaining  3D  per  cent,  of  the  Mil  ingredi- 
ents in  the  flour,  good  crojw  of  wheat  can  be  grown 
at  much  less  expense  than  is  now  generallv  incurred. 

Where  nightaoil  is  not  to  be  hauled  but  a  abort 
distance,  dry  muck  and  pulverized  charcoal  mav  be 
used  to  advantage  aa  an  obacnlwnt.    Copperas  (sul- 
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phate  of'  iron)  was  considerably  used  in  the  eity  of 
Augnsta,  Georgia,  last  summer  and  autumn,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  writer,  as  a  disinfecting  agent, 
and  wiUi  the  most  satisfactory  results.  There  wa^ 
no  cholera,  and  scarcely  a  case  of  fever  in  the  city, 
during  all  the  warm  season  of  the  year.  The  cop- 
peras used  was  an  inferior  article,  which  cost  only  a 
dollar  per  100  lbs. 


'■<»^»^»\^>^>^^^^>^ 


A  OENEBAL  VIEW    OF    AMBBTOAN  AaBIOULTUBB. 


THE  POSITION  or  AMBRICAN  FARMERS. 

Evert  one  that  eats  bread,  or  wears  cloth  made  of 
wool,  cotton,  or  flax,  has  a  direct  personal  interest 
in  the  results  of  Tillage  and  Farm  Economy. — 
Hunfi^er  and  nakedness  are  wants  of  the  most  press- 
ing character ;  and  Providence  hae  placed  tnem  alike 
in  every  human  being.  In  civilized  communities,  all 
arc  equally  dependent  on  successful  agriculture  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Let  the  soil  be  perma- 
nently exhausted,  or  fail  but  for  a  year  to  reward  the 
labor  of  the  husbandman,  and  no  language  can  ade- 
quately deBcribUlhe  intensity  of  the  universal  sufier- 
inff  that  must  ensue.  Hence,  this  branch  of  national 
industry  has  peculiar  and  paramount  claims  to  the 
earnest  attention  and  the  fostering  care  of  all  gov- 
ernments which  are  regardful  of  the  public  safety, 
and  sustained  by  common  sense. 

American  Agriculture  ofi&rs  for  consideration  sev- 
eral interesting  an(i  striking  features..  Prominent 
among  these  is  the  fact,  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  labor  and  capital  of  the  country  are  employed  in 
this  single  pursuit.  Agricuhnrists  are  themselves 
a  large  majority  of  the  votera,  tax-payere,  and  con- 
sumers of  all  domestic  and  foreign  goods. 

Under  their  republican  system,  they  are  mainly 
responsible  for  the  good  government  of  each  State, 
ana  of*  the  Union.  If  their  public  servants,  whether 
in  Congress  or  State  Legislatures,  fail  to  promote 
improvements  in  agriculture,  as  recommended  by 
President  Washington,  the  fault  is  not  in  their  rep- 
resentatives, but  in  those  who  neglect  to  ask  for  such 
aid  as  government  may  properly  grant. 

American  farmera  enjoy  advantages  superior  to 
those  of  all  other  nations,  for  imnrovix^  both  them- 
selves as  a  class,  and  their  landoa  estates,  up  to  the 
highest  capabilities  of  man  and  of  the  earth  wnich  he 
cultivates.  This  republic  proffere  to  rural  art  and 
rural  science,  more  than  one  thousand  millions  of 
acres  of  available  farming  lands,  of  which  as  little  or 
as  much  may  be  subduM  and  improved  as  wisdom 
shall  dictate.  There  is  neither  compulsion  nor  re- 
straint in  either  direction.  With  this  entire  freedom 
of  action,  is  associated  a  degree  of  security  for  life, 
liberty,  property,  toleration  of  religion,  and  exemption 
from  onerous  taxes,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

In  extent  of  sea  coast,  facilities  for  river,  lake,  and* 
canal  navigation  —  for  variety  of  climate,  soil^  vege- 
table and  animal  products*— for  indefinite  and  almost 
unlimited  cofl^ercial,  manufacturing,  mineral,  aujd 
hydraulic  resmnres,  no  other  country  equals  this. 
There  is  some  danger,  however,  that  we  shall  prove 
unworthy  of  so  great  blessings — that  we  may  forjret 
the  source  whence  they  come — abuse  the  pecuHar 
advantages  and  the  exalted  privileges  which  we  pos- 
sess, aim  blindlv  cling  to  the  barbarous  practice  of 
impoverishing  the  soil,  to  the  incalculable  injury  of 
coming  generations.  Instead  of  exhausting  millions 
of  acres  without  any  adequate  recompense^  instead  of 


looking  longingly  to  the  wilderness  of  forest  and 
prairie  at  the  west,  we  should  search  closely  into  the 
lajids  already  under  the  plow,  and  learn  what  can  be 
doite  to  add  two,  three,  and  four-fold  to  their  preBsnt 
arodnctiveness.  The  time  has  at  last  arrived,  when 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  all 
the  older  States,  that  the  pri  nciples  bdth  of  renovatinff  j 
and  exhaustine^  cultivated  fields,  be  thoroogUj  and 
universally  understood. 


A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  SOILS,  PI.A5TS,  A!«D  AllIMALB. 

Soils  contain,  as  a  general  thing,  not  more  than 
one  part  in  a  thousand  of  the  atoms,  in  an  available 
condition,  which  nature  consumes  in  forming  a  crop 
of.  any  kind.  This  statement  expresses  a  fact  of 
great  practical  importance ;  for  the  husbanding  of 
Uiese  fertilizing  atoms  is  the  first  step  toward  arrest- 
ing the  impoverishment  of  the  ^rth.  It  is  tlie  mat- 
ter in  the  sofl  which  makes  crops  in  one  arrangemsnt 
of  its  atoms,  and  forms  manure  in  another  eradition 
of  the  same  atoms,  that  the  farmer  shodd  learn  to 
preserve  from  waste  and  loss. 

Soils  of  dilerent  degrees  of  productiveness,  where 
their  mechanical  texture  and  pbyaical  propeitiea  aie 
alike,  always  contain  unlike  quantities  of  w  food  of 
crops.  It  seems  to  make  little  difference  how  snail 
is  tlie  amount  of  the  lacking  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  cultivated  plants.  Its  absence  is  fatal  to 
the  farther  growth  of  the  crop,  after  its  appropriats 
aliment  foils  in  the  soil.  It  is  easy  to  discover  die 
wisdom  of  this  universal  law.  Soppow  Natue 
should  organize  grass,  grain,  and  other  plants  which 
serve  as  the  daily  food  of  all  the  higher  oidera  of 
animals,  as  well  without  bone  earth  (phosphate  of 
lime)  as  with  that  mineral.  Would  it  be  potsible 
for  such  grass  and  grain  to  yield  to  the  blood  of 
domestic  animals  and  to  that  of  man  fainsrif,  that 
solid  earthy  matter  which  imparts  strength  to  boman 
bones,  and  to  those  of  oxen,  horses,  sheep»  and  swine  1 
Certainly  pot.  Although  iroia  is  always  present  io 
the  food  and  blood  of  animals,  no  farmer  ever  killed 
a  calf,  a  pig,  or  an  ox,  which  had  iron  for  the  frame 
of  its  system.  No  anatomist  ev^r  saw  a  bone  in  the 
bodv  of  a  person,  formed  of  other  earthy  atoms  than 
such  as  Providence  had  fitted  for  this  peculiar  func- 
tion in  the  animal  economy. 

The  brains  and  muscles  of  all  emimals  eonlam  hoA 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  as  constituent  elements.  If 
their- daily  food,  derived  as  it  is  from  the  soil,  lacked 
either  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  must  not  this  radical 
defect  in  their  nourishment  soon  induce  weakneai 
and  disease,  and  finally  result  in  premature  death  t 
To  prevent  consequences  so  disastrous  and  so  obvi- 
ous. Nature  refuses  to  organise  plants  without  the 
presence  in  the  soil,  in  an  availabU  form,  of  thoee 
peculiar  atoms  adapted  alike  to  the  wants  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  vitality.  This  wise  provision  should 
be  studied  by  every  one  who  desires  to  enjov  soaod 
health  and  a  long  and  iNippv  life.  Most  of  the  ^iUa 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  as  well  as  most  of  the  maladies 
of  plants,  have  their  origin  in  the  vkilatioD  of 
Nature's  laws. 

The  growth  and  constitutional  vigor  of  all  living 
beings,  not  less  than  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  are  governed  by  immutable  laws.  One  of 
these  appears  to  be,  that  an  atom  of  carbon  (charcoal) 
shall  not  perform  the  function  of  an  atom  of  iron ; 
nor  can  an  atom  of  iron  perform  the  office  of  an  atom 
of  carbon^  or  that  of  any  other  element  concerned  in 
the  organism  of  plants  and  animals.    There  are  only 
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some  fifteen  kinds  of  elementary  bodies  used  by  Na- 
ture in  forming  every  vegetable  and  animal  subntance 
produced  on  the  form,  in  the  orchard,  or  in  the  earden. 
The  science  of  Rural  Economy  consists  in  me  sys- 
tematic study  of  atoms,  and  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  goTerne<^  whether  they  exist  in  solid  or  crum- 
bling rocks,  in  loose  Earths,  in  vegetable  or  animal 
mold,  in  fermenting  manure,  in  the  Jiving  tissues  and 
cells  of  organized  beings,  or  in  the  form  of  invisible 
ffsAes  (lifiiued  throuffh  the  atmosphere.  Every  pro- 
anct  of  agricultural  labor  is  either  a  vegetable  or  an 
animal  substance ;  and  in  its  production,  not  an  atom 
of  new  matter  is  called '  into  existence.  In  the  Ian* 
gOBge  of  science,  all  matter  which  is  neither  vege- 
table ncr  animal,  including  air  and  water,  is  ndneraL 
All  minerals  are  either  solids,  like  sand,  clay,  and 
lime :  or  liquids,  like  water  <;  or  gases,  like  common 
air.  The  farmer  deals  largely  with  atodls  in  each  of 
these  forms ;  and  hence  &  should  be  familiar  with 
the  several  sciences  which  treat  of  natural  nhenom- 
ena  as  witness  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  ana  animal 
kingdoms*  He  should  know  that  plants  alone  can 
Bobsist  on  mineral,  or.  disorganized  food  —  that  if 
there  were  no  plants  in  the  ocean  nor  on  land,  neither 
marine  nor  land  animals  could  have  a  being.  In  the 
absence  of  all  vegetation,  it  is  obvious  that  all  animals 
must  be  carniverous,  or  cease  to  consmne  organised 
aliment.  Being  wholly  dependent  on  mutual  cfestruc- 
tion  for  the  means  of  subsistence^  every  day  would 
diminish  the  aggregate  supply  of  food,  and  the  last 
animal  would  soon  die  of  starvation* 

From  the  above  reasoning,  it  is  plain  that  vegetable 
life  is  older  on  this  planet  than  animal  life,  and  that 
plants  may  have  flourished  thousands  of  years  before 
the  lowest  type  of  a  being  which  depended  wholly  on 
organized  food  for  subsistence,  was  created.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  lines  of  demarkation  between 
animals  and  plants  is  well  defined,  by  the  fact  that 
the  latter  can  organize  the  elements  of  all  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  into  th^se  compound  bodies, 
which  the  former  can  not  do.  All  plants  produce 
and  increase  organized  matter ;  all  animals  etnuume 
emd  dmiKuh  the  quantity  of  organized  food.* 

WHAT    THB    COUIITRT    HAS    LOST   BT    IMPOVBRISHUfO 

ITS   SOILS. 

Taking  the  census  of  1840  as  the  basis  of  the  cal- 
culation, and  adding  no  more  than  the  usual  increase^ 
and  the  number  now  employee^  in  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  does  not  vary  much  from  five  millions. 
The  number  of  acres  which  they  cultivate  is  not 
known.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  some 
11^000,000  acres  of  improved  land,  which  iqfludes  all 
meadows  and  enclosed  pastures.  This  area  employs 
about  500,000  laborers,  being  an  average  of  24  acres 
to  the  hand.  At  this  ratio^  the  number  of  acres  of 
improved  land  in  the  United  States  is  130,000,000. 
But  New  York  is  an  old  and  more  densely  populated 
State  than  an  average  in  the  Union,  and  probablv  26 
acres  per  hand  is  a  juster  estimate'  for  the  whole 
country.  At  this  rate  the  aggregate  is  ^26,000,000. 
Of  these  improved  lands,  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  at  least  four-fifths  are  now  suffering  deteriora- 
tion in  a  creater  or  less  degree.  The  fertility  of 
some,  particularly  in  the  planting  States,  is  passing 
rapidly  away  ;  in  others,  the  progress  of  exhaustion 
is  so  slow  as  hardly  to  be  observra  by  the  cultivators 
themselves.    To  keep  within  the  truth,  the  annual 

*  8m  DiuaM— BalanM  of  OifMde  N^ot. 


income  ^om  the  soil  may  be  said  to  be  diminished 
ten  cent^k  acre^  on  100^000,000  acres,  or  on  four- 
fifths  of  me  whole. 

This  loss  of  in<lbme  is  910,000,000,  and  equal  to 
the  sinking  of  a  capital  of  9166,666,000  a  year,  pay- 
ing 6  per  cent;  annual  interest.  That  improved 
farming  lands  may  be  justly  regarded  as  capital,  and 
a  fair  investment  when  paying  6  per  cent,  interest, 
and  perfectly  safe,  no  one  wifl  deny.  This  deteri- 
oration is  not  finavoidable  ;  for  thousands  of  skillful 
farmers  have  taken  fields  poor  in  point  of  natural 
productiveness,  and  instead  of  diminishing  their  fer- 
tility, they  have  added  ten  cents  an  acre  to  their 
annual  income,  over  and  above  all  expenses.  If  this 
wise  and  improving  system  of  rotation,  tillage,  and 
husbandry  were  universally  adopted,  or  applied  to  the 
100,000,000  acres  now  being  exhausted,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  creating  each  year  an  additional  capital 
of  9166,666,000,  and  placing  it  in  a  permanent  real 
estate,  where  it  would  pay  6  per  cent,  annual  interest. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  tne  difference  between  the 
two  systems  is  $338,333,000  a  year,  to  the  country. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  important  subject, 
which  is  worthy  of  profound  consideration.  Of  the 
12,000,000  acres  of  improved  land  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  1,000,000  are  so  cultivated  as  to  become 
richer  from  year  to  year.  These  improving  soils  are 
in  the  hands  of  40,000  cultivators,  wno  take  and  read 
agricultural  journals,  and  nobly  sustain  the  State  and 
CS>unty  Societies  of  that  Commonwealth. 

3,000,000  acres  of  the  12,000,000  are  so  managed 
as  barely  to  hold  their  own  in  point  of  fertilitv.  — 
These  lands  belong  to  a  class  of  farmers  who  do  as 
well  as  they  know  from  personal  observation,*  and 
seeing  how  reading  men  improve  their  estates  and 
domestic  animals. 

8,000,000  acres  .are  in  the  hands  of  300,000  per- 
sons who  still  adhere  to  the  colonial  practice  of 
extracting  from  the  virgin  soil  all  it  will  yield,  so 
long  as  it  will  pay  expenses  to  crop  it,  and  then  leave 
it  in  a  thin,  poor  pasture,  for  a  term  of  years.  Some 
of  these  impoverished  farms,  jvhich  76  years  ago 
produced  from  20  to  30  bushels  of  wheat,  on  an  aver- 
age, now  yield  only  from  6  to  8  bushels.  In  an 
exceedingly  interesting  work,  entitled  <' American 
Husbandry,'*  published  in  London  in  1776,  and  writ- 
ten by  ^  an  American,"  the  following .  remarks  may 
be  found  on  page  98,  Vol.  I :  * 

''  Wheat  in  many  parts  of  the  province  ^New  York] 
yields  a  larger  produce  than  is  common  m  England. 
Upon  good  lands  about  Albany,  where  the  climate  is 
the  cofiest  in  the  country,  they  sow  two  bushels  and 
better  upon  one  acre,  reap  from  twenty  Xo  forty ;  the 
latter  quantity,  however,  is  not  often  had,  but  from 
twenty  to  thirty  are  common ;  and  with  such  bad 
husbandrv  as  would  not  yield  the  like  in  England, 
and  much  less  in  Scotland.  This  is  owing  to  the 
ritkncae  and  freskneee  of  the  land." 

According  to  the  State  census  of  1846,  Albany 
county  now  produces  only  7|  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  although  its  farmers  are  on  tide  water  and  near 
Uie  capital  of  the  State,  with  a  good  home  market, 
and  possess  every  facility  for  procuring  the  most 
valuable  fertiliasers.  Dutchess  counnty,  also  on  the 
Hudson  River,  produces  an  average  of  only  6  bushels 
per  acre ;  Rensselaer,  8 ;  W'9stcnester,  7 ;  which  is 

*  W«  ax*  indebted  to  fhe  well  stored  Ubraxy  of  Jomr  8.  Ssinifsit, 
Eaq.,  the  TeteCMi  editor  of  the  '<  Plow,  Loom,  and  AnvO,"  for  the 
nee  of  tble  (Ad  and  eniiona  work  on  the  earlj  ecHeultnre  of  Ibia 
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higher  than  the  average  of  soils  that 
return  larger  than  the  wheat  lands  of  £i 
with  "bad  husbandry/' 

Fully  to  renovate  the  8,000,000  acres  of  partially 
exhausted  lands  in  the  State  of  New  York,  will  cost 
at  least  an  average  of  912.50  per  acre,  or  an  agfirre- 
gate  of  9100,000,000.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
replace  all  the  bone  earth,  potash,  sulphur,  magnesia, 
and  organized  nitrogen  in  mold,  consumed  in  a  field 
which  has  been  unwiselv  cultivated  50  or  75  years. 
Phosphorus  is  not  an  abundant  mineral  anywhere, 
and  his  sub-sail  is  about  the  only  resource  of  the 
husbandman,  after  his  surfacC'Soil  has  lost  most  of 
its  phosphates. 

The  300,000  persons  that  cultivate  these  8,000,000 
acres  of  impoverished  soils,  annually  produce  less. by 
$25  each,  tnan  they  would  if  the  land  had  not  been 
injured.  The  aggregate  of  this  lose  to  the  State  and 
the  world  is  $7,500,000  per  annum,  or  more  than  7 
per  cent,  interest  on  what  it  jvill  cost  to  renovate  the 
deteriorated  soils.  There  is  no  possible  escape  from 
this  -oppressive  tax  on  labor  of  $7,500,000,  but  to 
improve  the  land  or  run  off  and  leave  it.  That  the 
latter  has  been  done  to  a  large  extent,  is  shown  by 
comparing  ^e  population  in  rural  districts  at  the 
census  of  1830  with  Uiatof  1840.  In  nearly  half 
the  towns  in  the  State*  population  had  deereasedf 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  and  villa- 
ges, demanding  an  increase  of  farm  laborers  to  supplv 
ue  mere  local  markets.  The  canals  of  New  York 
have  operated  to  hasten  the  exhaustion  of  its  soils, 
just  as  a  railroad  to  California  would  aid  in  extract- 
ing gold  dust  from  its  now  unwashed  sands.  While 
the  panals  and  railroads  of  New  York  convey  a 
thousand  tons  of  the  few  precious  atoms  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  can  alone  form  bread  and 
meat,  to  tide  water,  they  do  not  carry  back  from  tide 
water  one  ton  of  the  raw  materia]  for  making  crops 
of  any  kind.  A  million  tons  of  human  focra  pass 
down  the  Mississippi  where  one  ton  of  the  elements 
of  such  food  ascend  "the  father  of  waters.^ 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  census  of  1840, 
thdtt  the  five  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Greorgia,  employed  at  that 
time  1,013,463  persons  in  agriculture.  Of  this  num- 
ber, Maryland  had  69,851 ;  Virginia,  31^771 ;  North 
Carolina,  217,095;  South  Carolina,  198,363;  and 
Georgia,  209,383. 

It  is  a  statistical  question  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, to  determine  how  much  less  these  laborers 
and  the  mules,  horses,  and  oxen,  which  they  work, 
annually  produce,  than  thev  would  had  no  acre  of 
the  arable  lands  in  these  States,  so  highly  favored 
by  climate  and  fertilit>^been  damaged  in  the  least 
by  improper  tillage.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
making  crops  on  poor  land  and  on  good  land,  is 
really  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  shrewd  farmers  of  Massachusetts  prefer  giving 
60  cents  a  bushel  for  Western  com,  to  growing  this 
grain  on  their  infertile  soil ;  while  the  corn-growers 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  glad  to  sell  their  crops, 
made  on  rich  land,  at  20  cents  a  bushel.  From  these 
facts,  is  not  the  inference  plain  and  satisfactory,  that 
it  costs  three  times  more  to  produce  a  bushel  of  com 
on  0oor  than  on  rich  land  ? 

To  do  full  justice  to  this  interesting  problem,  "  By 
what  means,  and  to  what  extent,  the  soils  of  the  five 
States  above  named  have  been  injured,''  would  fill  a 
volume.  A  residence  of  more  than  two  years  in  the 
most  southern  of  these  ^tates,  connected  with  its 


agricultural  press,  and  devoting  much  time  to  the 
study  of  soils  and  their  products,  will  warrant  the 
writer  in  expressing  an  opinion  on  tiie  weight  of 
evidence  collected  from  all  sources  within  his  reach. 
The  annual  loss  on  the  labor  of  each  hand  and  mule 
is  believed  to  be  $30.  This  estimate  is  too  high  on 
some  plantations,  and  too  low  on  odiers.  The  only 
reason  why  so  many  slaves  have  been  sent  Sooto 
during  the  last  25  years,  (and  thousands  sent  out  of 
Georgia,)  is,  that  the  labor  of  a  person  is  wordi  tMbe 
as  much  to  cultivate  rich,  fresh  land,  as  poor,  old  land* 

If  the  estimate  of  a  yearly  loss  of  $30  on  each 
hand,  and  the  domestic  animals  which  he  works,  be 
not  too  high,  then  the  ajrgregate  exceeds  ikkiy  «t{- 
Uons  of  wtUors.  This  is  equivalent  to  having  sunk 
a  productive  capital  invested  in  farming  lands,.  a<  a 
cheap  ratCf  of  Jwe  kwsdred  mUHons  oJT&Uarg,  yieU- 
ing  6  per  ceilt.  annual  interest.  Wmle  England  and 
France  have  derived  hundreds  of  millions  of  profit  and 
revenue  from  the  tobacco  and  cotton  exported  from 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Maryland^  a 
large  share  of  all  the  proceads  received  for  these 
staples,  which  have  so  desolated  the  evth  over  im- 
mense districts,  has  left  these  old  impoverished  statM^ 
with  their  emigrating  citiaeens,  never  to  rdimi. 

This  unwise  system  of  tillage  is  extending  rapidly 
in  the  United  States. 

Manufacturers,  merchants,  and  mechanics,  often 
shift  their  settled  policy,  when  they  see  a  profit  in 
making  a  change.  But  whoever  expects  miUioDs  of 
isolated  farmers  to  change  suddenly  their  practioea, 
ideas,  and  systems  of  cultuie  and  husbandry,  diows 
that  ho  has  net  labored  twenty  years  to  substitute  an 
improving  for  an  exhausting  system  of  field  culture. 
At  a  fair  estimate,  there  are  at  this  time  2,741,966 
persons  employed  in  agriculture  in  the  fifteen  slave- 
holding  States.  Before  the  study  of  rural  economy 
as  a  sciejice  will  become  as  popular  as  the  study  of 
politics,  law,  and  medicine,  the  South  will  have  at 
work  in  the  field,  a  force'bf  five  millions  of  operatives. 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  wise  and  skillful  employ- 
ment of  this  vast  power  of  production,  is  a  matter  of 
inestimable  consequence  to  all  the  planting  States, 
and  to  unborn  millions  who  must  dig  their  daily  bread 
from  impoverished^  soils,  if  the  mighty  work  of  land 
exhaustion  is  to  increase  and  extend,  as  population 
spreads  over  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  growing 
parts  of  the  Union  ?  Propagated  by  buds  instead  of 
seeds,  the  sugar  cane  will  he  found,  like  the  potato 
plant,  less  able  to  withstand  the  customary  abuses 
of  the  earth — the  rade  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
— than  tobacco,  com,  wheat,  and  cotton  plants.  But 
all  these  ^ge  sufiering  in  vital  force  and  constitutional 
viffor,  by  reason  of  Uieir  defective  food,  in  partially 
exhausted  soils.  Any  living  being  may  habitually 
take  a  very  little  poison  into  its  system  without  de- 
stroying life.  Pursue  the  piactice  of  poisoning  the 
blood  of  animals  or  the  juices  of  plants,  only  to  a  very 
small  degree,  and  it  will  tell  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations,  in  strange^  new,  and  inconmrehensible 
maladies.  An  instmctive  and  useful  book  might  be 
written  on  the  diseases  of  cultivated  plants ;  to  say 
nothing  of  those  of  domestic  animals.  Mildew,  mold 
in  cheese,  rust  on  wheat  and  cotton,  and  fungi, 
believed  by  naturalists  and  botanists  to  be  so  injuri- 
ous to  potatoes,  are  all,  in  a  good  degree,  like  other 
vegetable  creations,  subject  to  the  control  of  human 
industry  and  science. 

If  we  visit  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  we  shall 
find  the  popular  feeling  developing  itself  after  this 
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fashion :  Tiet  us  construct  rdlroads  and  canals, 
improve  our  navigable  rivers  and  lake  harbors,  pur- 
chase the  best  farm  implements,  and  then  employ  all 
our  ca])ital  and  energies  in  transforming  every  atom 
in  the  soil  which  will  make  grain,  provisions,  and 
wool,  into  those  marketable  commodities,  and  send 
them  to  distant  cities  and  nations  for  consumption." 
This  agricultural  and  commercial  enterprise  is  com- 
placendy  regarded  as  the  wise  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  a  new  country  !  Although 
the  inevitable  results  of  this  practice  may  be  seen  in 
each  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  as  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  yet  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved by  sanguine  farmers,  that  the  truly  rich  soils 
of  the  West  are  inexhaustible. 

Whoever  will  examine  this  great  national  question, 
of  taking  every  thing  out  of  the  land  and  putting  back 
nothing,  must  be  satisfied  that  no  other  than  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  can  follow.  The  number  of 
laborers  employed  in  this  simple  operation,  Increases 
at  the  rate  of  200,000  a  year,  in  the  United  States. 

To  repair  the  damage  already  done  to  the  soil,  will 
cost  over  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 


&    W.'S    VOTES    FOR    THE    MONTH. 


Thb  ifEXT  Srnbca  Co.  Ao.  Fair. — ^The  rural  vil- 
lage of  Ovid  has  fairly  won  the  palm  from  Waterloo 
and  Seneca  Falls,  by  overbidding  them  something 
less  than  $100  for  the  privilege  of  locating  our  next 
„r  CatUe  Show  there.  Well  may  friend  Moorb,  of  the 
1^  Rural  New-Yorker,  boast  of  the  number  of  his  Ovid- 
ian  subscribers,  as  no  other  hamlet  or  village  rural 
knows  better  how  to  keep  up  with  the  spirit  and  intel- 
ligence of  this  progressive  age,  than  this  same  Ovid. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  travelled 
through  this  all  fertile  alluvial  county  of  Seneca,  let 
mc  say  that  this  village,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  most  voluptuous  poet 'of  the  Augustian  age,  is 
situated  on  the  western  brow  of  the  dividing  ridge 
which  separates  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes.  From 
here  you  look  down  upon  the  broadest  expanse  of  the 
Seneca,  four  miles  distant,*  as  upon  a  surface  of 
moulten  silver  ;  what  the  perspective  lacks  in  sterile 
grandeur  of  mountain  precipice  or  basaltic  rocky 
cli^  is  amply  compensated  by  the  richness  of  the 
picturesque  landscape — green  fields  now  and  then, 
yellowing  into  harvest;  neat  and  often  ambitious 
farm-houses ;  capacious,  painted  bams ;  grain  stacks 
and  hay  stacks ;  extensive  orchards  ;  all  of  which  is 
relieved  by  very  many  patches  of  dark  brown  woods 
of  very  tall  deciduous  trees  ;  —  filling  the  mind  with 
the  idea  of  the  land's  fatness  and  man's  thrift.  But, 
reader^  this  half  shire,  romantically  perched  little 
village,  is  not  by  any  means  as  beautiful  as  it  will 
be ;  as  It  ^ew  4ip  in  a  utilitarian  age,  before  Down- 
iive's  day,  you  will  not  now  see  many  cottages  or 
sub-rural  houses  standing  a  little  back  from  the  street, 
with  French  windows  looking  out  upon  shrubs  and 
flowers ;  but  the  conviction  wiir  force  itself  upon 
your  mind,  that  this  is  the  place  for  them,  and  that 
soon  here  they  will  be  seen. 

Thr  Wbalth  uf  oua  Farmers. — It  is  a  com- 
mon observation  that  the  farmers  are  full  of  money — 
"  no  debts  to  pay,  no  notes  in  the  bank."  When  you 
find  a  bank  put  to  it  for  notes  to  pay  a  check,  the 
Cashier  will  tell  you  that  the  circulation  has  been 
paid  out  for  farmers'  products,  and  that  it  has  not  yet 
left  their  pockets.  But  I  take  it  that  the  pecuniary  i 
ease  of  the  farmers  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  high 


prices  they  have  received  for  their  surplus  products, 
nor  to  the  large  amount  of  that  surplus,  but  only  to 
their  superior  industry,  economy,  self-reliance,  and 
the  paucity  of  their  wants,  growing  out  of  their  com- 
parative expenseless  social  position.  Few  farmers 
seem  tabe  aware  of  the  great  pecuniary  saving  inci- 
dental to  life  on  a  farm ;  hydra-headed  corporation 
taxes  do  not  reach  them  there  ;  pauperism  in  its  end- 
less phases,  from  fixed  domiciliated  want  to  varied, 
daily,  ambulating  beggary  and  fraud,  is  only  of  the 
overgrown  village  or  large  .town.  Tis  true  that  an 
occasional  subscription  paper  may  sometimes  annoy 
the  farmer,  and  beard  him  at  his  home ;  but  they  do 
not  haunt  him  nightly,  nor  stare  him  in  the  face  at 
all  hours,  and  at  every  corner  of  the  street.  And 
then  the  expense  of  following  the  ever  changing 
tyrant  Fashion — the  daily  sacrifice  made  to  tiie  eyes 
of  others — may  be  well  dispensed  wi(^  on  the  farm, 
where  prying  eyes  from  without  *  are  rarely  seen, 
^is  true,  of  late,  that  many  sons  and  daughters  of 
thrifty  farmers  do  follow  the  expensive  fashions  in 
dress,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  rarely  beyond  their 
ability  to  pay  by  the  avails  of  their  own  superior 
industry.  There  may  be  among  them  the  votary  of 
fashion ;  but  never  its  culpable  slave. 

It  is  said  that  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  will 
this  year  amount  to  $38,000,000  of  dollars.  The 
better  part  of  this  great  sum  is  received  for  duties  on 
imported  luxuries  and  the  finer  articles  of  dress. 
Although  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  farmers,  it  is 
not  supposed  that  one-fourth  part- of  this  great  tax  is 
paid  by  farmers.  Hence,  as  I  said  before,  farmers 
are  rich  only  from  the  pioderation  and  simplicity  of 
their  wants,  and  not  from  the  high  prices  they  receive 
for  the  products  of  their  industry. 

California. — ^There  seems  to  be  a  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  accounts  by  the  private  letters  from 
California,  and  those  of  the  California  newspapers.' 
AU  the  California  papers  hold  but  one  language^ 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  lines  of 
Ben  Jonsoji  : 

Hera,  are  the  galden  minefl, 
Great  Salomon's  Ophvr  I    He  was  Huling  to 't 
Three  years ;  but  we  have  reachM  it  in  ten  montht. 
This  is  the  day  wherein,  to  all  my  friends, 
I  will  proneunce  the  happy  word,  BE  RICH. 

Yet,  sad  to  say,  from  letters  both  published  and  pri- 
vate, we  learn  that  within  a  short  distance  of  these 
very  printing  offices^  in  the  month  of  December  last, 
more  destitution,  sickness,  exposure,  uid  positive  t 
suffbrinff  has  been  witnessed  in  a  day,  than  can  be  S 
met  wiui  in  the  United  States  in  a  twelvemonth  —  > 
that  *^iive  out  of  every  twelve  are  sick" — that  thou- 
sands would  return  to  the  United  State?,  had  they 
the  means  to  do  it.  A  letter  from  Michigan  states 
that  money  was  scarce  before ;  but  since  the  Cali- 
fornia fever.  It  commands  25  per  cent.,  secured  on 
bond  and  mortgage  by  the  infatuated  farmer,  who 
thus  puts  his  fee-simple  '<  upon  a  cast,"  to  raise  money 
to  take  him  to  El  Dorado.  Another  letter,  from 
Wisconsin,  computes  the  amount  of  money  already 
abstracted  from  that  new  State,  by  California  adven.- 
turers,  at  the  incredible  amount  of  $3,000,000. 

The  forty  ^uart  Cow.  —  Mr.  H.  SMrrn,  of 
Covert,  says  that  his  cow  will  give  forty  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  —  that  '^  he  has  weighed  one  mess,  not 
the  largest,  which  weighed  32 1  Ibs^;*'  this  is  only 
about  sixteen  quarts.  Joseph  Wright  says  he  must 
have  some  better  evidence  of  a  forty  quart  cow,  before 
he  goes  to  Covert  with  his  9^00.    S.  W. 
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QiMmttB  to    IncjmruB. 


McssBS.  Editobs  :— I  am  a  reader  of  yonr  paper,  and  find 
many  things  in  it  to  commend,  and  it  would  oe  strange  if 
there  waa  nothing  Xo  condemn.  I  wish  to  see  something  on 
the  opposite  side  or  against  the  8tate's.foandins  an  institu- 
tion to  make  scientific  mrmers.  Now,  if  this  could  be  accom- 
plished so  as  every  tax  paying  frnner  could  share  equally, 
It  would  be  admirable ;  but  we  have  many  institutions  with 
endowments  by  the  State,  which  only  benefits  that  class 
which  aie  well  able  to  bear  the  expense  without  calling  in 
iht  aid  of  poor  lax  payers.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  like 
some  advertisements  we  now  and  then  read  :  Mr.  A.  has 
some  fine  bull  calves  to  dispose  of,  worth  from  $100  to  $300 ; 
Mr.  B.  has  bucks,  say  $50,  dtc.;  while  his  less  ndted  neigh- 
bor has  equally  as  good  stock,  but  no  one  to  pufi'him  ;  there- 
fore he  must  take  up  with  one  quarter  of  the  above  price. 
And  again,  the  poor  ftirmer  would  have  (as  now)  to  take  up 
with  the  worst  land,  such  as  light  sand  or  hard  clay,  which 
would  cost  the  most  to  put  in  a  state  to  produce  :  so  I  come 
to  the  conclusion  not  to  tax  him  fbt  the  benefit  of  those  that 
can  do  without  iL  I  make  the  above  observations  merely 
to  draw  out  your  views  on  the  subject. 

One  or  two  more  gnestions,  and  I  dose.  You  write  lor 
the  information  of  nrmers  :  how  many  of  vour  readers 
understand  the  phrases  you  use  in  analysing  soils  t  Farmen 
have  been  so  hoaxed  with  Latin  terms  by  Lawyen  and 
Doctors,  that  they  think  there  is  something  behind  the  cup- 
tain.  What  will  our  grandchildren  think  when  looking  into 
a  volume  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  they  see  an  advertisement 
with  bolus  and  botdas.    W.  T.^Aiexander,  March,  1850. 

We  thank  oar  correspondent  for  speaking  his  mind 
freely  in  the  above  note.  He  <<  wishes  to  see  some- 
thing said  against  the  State's  founding  an  institution 
to  make  scientific  farmers."  This  seems  to  be  hardly 
necessary ;  for  nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
serious  efift)rt8  were  first  made  to  establish  agricul- 
tural schools  in  this  State,  and  down  to  this  hour  no 
legislature  has  ever  been  convened  in  the  capitol, 
that  was  willing  to  give  the  first  dollar  to  aid  in  so 
ffreat  and  important  an.  undertaking.  Why  labor  to 
kill  a  thing  which  never  had  vitality  ?  The  oppo- 
nents of  agricultural  schools  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  ought  to  be  satisfed. 

^  W.  T.''  seems  to  think  that  persons  having  choice 
domestic  animals  for  sale  should  not  advertise  the 
public  of  the  fact,  although  this  information  does  no 
more  than  intimate  to  such  as  desire  to  purchase 
<<  fine  bull  calves,"  where  they  can  be  found.  Not 
only  must  there  be  no  schools  for  the  improvement 
of  young  farmers,  but  there  should  be  no  advertising 
of  anything  which  an  agriculturist  has  to  sell. 

Our  correspondent  asks  :  ^  How  many  of  your 
[our]  readers  understand  the  phrases  used  in  analys- 
ing soils  ?"  We  answer,  several  thousands ;  and 
what  is  most  encouraging,  the  number  •  is  daily  in- 
creasing. The  wild  Indian  who  can  count  ten,  and 
understands  the  value  of  each  number  from  one  up  to 
the  first  decimal,  finds  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen, 
just  as  incomprehensible  terms  as  '^  W.  T."  does 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  There  is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  difference.  Thirteen  is  a  worse  word  for  a 
child  to  learn  and  fully  comprehend,  than  the  name 
of  any  visible  or  ponderable  substance  treated  of  in 
agricultural  chemistry.  If  a  farmer  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  chlorine,  which  forms  60  lbs.  in  100  of 
dry  common  salt,  it  is  a  good  reason  why  his  chil- 
dren should  ^  better  informed  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  icUtj  than  their  father.  As  every  new 
child  bom  in  a  family  must  have  a  name  difierent 
from  all  other  sons  and  daughters,  to  distinguish  it, 
so  every  new  substance  discovered  in  the  progress 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  roust  have  some  name  tcT 
designate  and  identify  it.    What  better  word  will 


express  our  idea  of  sulphur,  than  su/plUir ;  or  of 
nitrogen,  than  an  important  element  in  nitre  or  ssh- 
petre  I  There  are  less  than  twenty  simples  which 
form  every  plant  and  every  animal  on  the  rlobe ; 
and  are  twenty  names  too  many  for  an  InteTligeDt 
man  or  woman  to  learn  ? 

Instead  of  making  the  Fanner  too  scientific,  tnd 
too  learned  in  the  study  of  soils,  we  have  erred,  if  at 
all,  in  the  other  direction.  We  should  have  labored 
more  .to  convey  to  every  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
matter  in  the  soil  whtich  forms  wheat,  corn,  oata, 
potatoes,  and  grass.  It  is  things,  not  theoriei,  that 
all  cultivators  should  carefully  investigate,  and  lean 
the  true  import  of  those  natural  laws  which  an  all- 
wise  Creator  has  appointed  for  the  goveromeDt  of 
animate  and  inanimate  matter.  Those  that  have 
studied  longest  and  closest,  discover  something  of  the 
height  and  depth  of  their  ignorance,  and  of  the  ioe»- 
tinuible  value  of  well  developed  reason  in  practical 
agriculture.  Not  to  discover  that  there  is  great  room 
for  improvement,  indicates  a  very  limited  view  of  the 
possibilities  in  tillage,  husbandry,  and  the  edocatioD 
of  millions  of  children,  who  are  so  soon  to  fill  oar 
places  as  the  sovereign  rulers  of  the  State  and 
Kepublic. 

Mjcssrs.  Editors  : — I  wish  that  yon  or  some  of  your  to- 
respondents  would  give  us  the  aiudysis  of  the  sotl  snd  rah* 
soil  that  has  grown  a  pear  tree  to  the  age  of  forty  or  ikf 
years,  and  done  it  in  g.ood^  handaome  style,  with  sn  sboM- 
ance  of  fruit  and  of  magnificent  growth.  I  have  Men  lod 
trees  in  this  country,  ami  I  am  sure  that  if  I  ooiiM  remoTC 
the  earth  where  it  grew,  sub-soil  and  aU,  into  my  nrden,  it 
would  there  produce  another  tree  as  healthy  and  flviifal  a 
it  did  in  the  other  location. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  pear  trse,  Hkeifl 
other  trees,  gmins,  and  vecetabies,  has  some  pecoiiir  fcod 
in  the  soil,  Out  it  cannot  live  without.  When  we  reflect 
that  it  grows  in  Sweden,  France.  Spain,  England,  bebiid, 
and  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  in  almost  all  the  Ststet,  ire 
must  conclude  that  it  is  not  badly  aflfected  by  heat  or  eoU. 
From  my  own  observations  and  the  observations  of  travslen, 
I  am  confident  that  whe^  we  find  out  what  pecnliafitjr  a 
soil  it  wants,  and  how  to  prepare  that  soil,  we  are  wm 
more  for  the  tree  than  we  are  to  talk  of  ihnen  sap,  high 
training,  low  training,  digging,  no  digging,  and  all  •o»iim!0- 
ulations  put  together. 

As  the  season  ibr  transplanting  has  almost  arrived,  I  with 
that  you  or  some  of  your  coireapondents  would  fumiA  s 
careful  description  of  the  soil,  sub-soil,  and  every  otbsrcff- 
eumstance  in  the  soil,  that  has  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  yctt* 
supported  a  healthy,  fruitful,  fine  growing  pear  tree,  as  souve 
desired.  And  if  it  does  not  cost  over  ten  doHan  to  a.**^/ 
will  prepare  the  ground  for  a  few  of  the  finest  varieliei  tui 
spring.    G.  WiBOBif.— VSe«or,  N,  Y,,  Marchj  1850. 

The  earthy  substances  drawn  from  the  surface  and 
sub-soil,  by  a  growing  near  tree,  are  pretty  well 
known.  They  are  such  elements  as  the  wood,  leare^ 
and  fruit  of  the  tree,  yield  on  a  critical  analysis ;  and 
such  as  a  peck  of  good  unl^ched  &hes  m  slaked 
lime,  in  equal  amount,  will  ^pply  to  the  soil.  If  H 
is  poor  in  mold,  some  well  rotted  manure,  chip  dai^^ 
or  swampmuck,  should  be  mixed  with  the  lime  and 
ashes.  The  soil  in  which  applet  pear,  and  peach 
trees  are  to  grow,  should  not  be  made  very  rich  with 
stable  manure,  as  it  tends  to  produce  an  excess  of 
wood,  and  much  of  that  not  perfectly  matured. -- 
Pounded  bones  are  valuable  to  put  into  the  earth 
about  the  roots  of  pear  trees.  The  beet  fruit  tree 
soils  in  the  world  abound  in  bone  earth,  or  phoepnate 
of  lime ;  but  all  hard  wood  ashes  also  contain  tms 
important  fertilizer.  Mix  ashes  and  lime  thoroughly 
with  the  soil  around  the  tree,  and  beyond  the  extreme 
ends  of  its  roots. 
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Messrs.  Editors  :  —Relying  on  your  pledge  made  to  a 
brother  &nner  in  your  January  number,  i  torn  try. 

Vim,  to  institute  an  inquiry  for  the  general  |[Ood  both  of 
feiraers  and  all  others  who  Keep  cows.  Last  spniw  I  lost  an 
excellent  cow.  She  died  in  about  two  days  affer  she  calved, 
with  what  we  call  the  calf  fever.  My  son  lost  another  in 
the  same  way,  about  the  same  time,  we  have  lost  two  or 
three  others  within  a  few  years  past.  My  son  has  one  sick 
now  with  the  same  disease.  Several  died  in  this  neighbor- 
hood last  spring,  and  I  hearof  othersludc  now.  I  have  been 
a  fiumer  all  my  days  and  am  now  over  sixty  years  old,  and 
never  have  been  troubled  with  my  cows  m  this  way,  till 
within  a  few  jrears  past.  I  ibrmerly  fed  my  cows  on  hay 
through  the  winter,  and  before  calving  I  gave  them  a  few 
messes  of  potatoes  to  loosen  th^ir  bowels,  and  had  no  trouble. 
Within  a  few  yean  I  have  fed  them  mostly  on  com  fodder, 
and  have  not  been  so  particular  about  the  potatoes  previous 
to  calving.  Now,  a  ouery  arises  in  mj  mind,  whether  com 
fodder  is  the  best  food  for  a  oow  that  is  with  calf;  and  not 
beioff  a  chemist  myself,  I  wish  ihib  subject  to  go  into  the 
han&  of  men  of  scienoe,  for  investigation,  and  ttie  results 
of  that  Investigation  published  in  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
Also,  the  oaose  of  the  disease,  and  preventive,  and  best  cure, 
if  any.  My  cows  are  generally  in  good  order.  When  taken 
with  the  disease,  they  first  appear  dumpish,  disinclined  to 
food,  eyea  dull ;  they  soon  get  aown  and  never  get  up  again. 
They  invariably  swell  op  uter  a  while,  and  appear  in  great 
distress  till  death  ends  their  suflerings. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  if  you  can  give  any  light  or  in- 
struction on  this  subject,  or  obtain  it  ^m  practical  or  scien- 
tific men,  you  will  bestow  a  creat  blessing  on  vour  country- 
men and  on  that  most  invaluable  animiu  with  which  God 
ever  bleaaed  the  human  fiunily —  the  Cow.  Wm.  Parsons. 
MUlvUU,  N.  K,  1850. 

If  Mr*  pARSom  had  nowy  aa  formerlyy  a  few  pota- 
toes to  feed  his  cows  before  they  drop  their  calves, 
they  would  uoqaestionably  suffer  far  less,  if  at  all, 
from  this  strictly  parturient  fever.  If  he  can  not 
well  raise  green  feed  of  any  kind,  he  should  mess  his 
cows  with  bran  wet  with  brine  sufficient  to  keep  the 
bowels  loose,  for  several  days  before  calvingf,  and 
they  will  not  die  of  the  malady  described  by  him. 
Dry  com  fodder  and  dry  hay  are  constipating,  and 
tend  to  inflammation  in  the  system  when  under  con- 
siderable excitement  from  other  causes.  The  disease 
is  an  inflammation,  and  should  be  prevented  ;  and  it 
may  be  by  the  use  of  carrots,  tumeps,  beets,  potatoes, 
Of  cabbage.  Green  food,  not  in  excess,  but  in  regu- 
lar feed  with  dry  forai^e,  and  a  reasonable  allowance 
of  salt,  will  enable  if  r.  P.  to  •  save  his  cows  and  to 
obtain  from  them  a  generous  flow  of  milk. 


Mkssrs.  Editors  :  —I  noticed  an  article  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Farmer,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  '*  P.  J. 
W.,"  on  the  properties  of  plaster.  Your  theory  is.  no  doubt, 
true,  and  satisiactorv  so  far  as  you  went ;  but  I  nave  a  few 
questions  to  add  to  those  that  have  already  been  given. 

1st.  Doee  plaster  poassss  any  soli^e  substancea,  or  those 
that  will  be  destroyed  liy  its  being  wet  1    [It  does  not.  ] 

2d.  Does  it  retain  its  power  so  as  to  act  on  vegetation  the 
seeond  veor  ?    [It  does.] 

The  following  experiment  gave  rise  to  the  preceding  qnes- 
tions :—  Two  years  ago  this  sprinff ,  I  bad  a  field  of  about 
four  acres  whidi  I  sowed  to  oats ;  I  also  seeded  it,  and  after 
bestowinji  upon  it  proper  labor,  I  sowed  a  little  plaster  on 
about  half  an  acre  of  it.  The  first  year  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible difierenee  in  the  oats :  but  when  I  cot  the  grass  the 
aeit  year,  that  part  on  which  the  plaster  was  sown  was 
eiceedinciy  stou^  the  stalks  were  laige  and  long,  and  from 
that  half  acre  I  received  two  loads  of  hay  ;  but  from  the 
other  three  and  a  half  acres  I  received  about  three  loads. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  I  must  ascribe  this  great 
duference  of  ratio  to  the  plaster,  or  look  to  some  other  source 
for  the  cause.    £.  fi.^Oneida  Ca$lU,  N,  K,  1850. 

Plaster  it  so  valuable  a  fertilizer,  that  measores 
should  be  taken  to  cheapen  its  transportation  to  the 
lowest  attainable  fi^re.  Lime^  ashes,  ud  bones 
should  also  be  earned  at  the  minimum  charge  on 
railitMs  and  canals.    Plaster  made  the  gain. 


Usssss.  EIditors  : — I  am  preparing  a  room  in  my  barn  for  a 
threshing  machine  ;  a  corn  sheller ;  a  straw,  hay,  and  com 
stalk  cutter  ;  and  I  wish  to  procure  and  add  a  mill  for  grind- 
ing  coarse  grain  for  feeding  purposes.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  all  thMC  might  be  operateo  upon,  or  rather  driven  by,  a 
wind-mill.  I  mention  these  matters  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing yon  whether  you,  or  any  of  the  onntributors  to  the  Gen- 
esee Fanner,  know  anything  of  the  manner  of  construction 
and  cost  of  a  wind-mill  ?  And  whether  there  is  any  economy 
in  the  use  of  that  kind  of  propelling  power  t  Will  you,  or 
any  contributor,  be  kind  enough  to  ^mmunicate  whatever 
is  known  on  this  subject  7  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to 
request  you  to  name  the  best  and  most  approved  of  the  four 
different  machines  mentioned  above  7  If  not,  be  pleased  to 
do  so.    E.  GuvKii.— Hi^A/ond;  A.,  Jfoy,  1850. 

There  is  but  one  wind-mill  of  any  account  now  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  known  to  us,  and  that  is 
in  the  city  of  Washin^on.  The  wheel  is  some  60 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  used  for  grinding  grain,  and 
is  aided  by  steam.  In  Holland  and  England,  as  well 
as  in  this  country,  steam  and  horse-power  are  found 
to  be  more  economical.  A  wind-mill  is  a  simple  and 
very  primitive  contrivance. 

it  would  hardly  meet  our  views  of  propriety  to 
select  the  threshing  machines,  straw  cutters,  and 
com  shellers  of  particular  manufacturers,  and  praise 
them,  with  the  implied  conderafnation  of  all  others* 
We  aim  to  give  all  good-  mechanics  an  equal  chance 
in  our  advertising  columns,  and  avoid  evei^thing  that 
lodes  like  puffing  or  partiality. 

IMlBSSRS.  'Enroas:  — Many  formers  who  have  used  Wheat* 
land  plaster  for  years,  think  its  effects  upon  Uie  soil  ore  not 
as  ffood  now  as  formerly,  and  hav^conscouenUy  discootin" 
ued  its  use  to  a  great  extent.  They  think  the  plajiier  has 
deteriorated  in  value,  from  some  dhose — either  the  bede  ara 
not  as  pure  as  they  used  to  be,  or,  perhaps,  lime-stonir  or 
some  other  stone  is  mixed  with  the  gypsum.  If  Dr.  \alz 
has  analyzed  the  plaster  of  these  beds,  and  can  tell  us 
whether  or  not  our  suppositions  are  well  founded,  he  will 
much  oblige  many  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

We  have  not  analyzed  any  of  the  quarries  of  plas- 
ter in  Wheatland,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  believe 
that  any  one  would  add  mar),  of  which  there  is  an 
abundance  in  the  neighborhood,  to  the  pure  min- 
eral. The  difficulty  doubtless  is,  that  your  soils  are 
sick  of  firypsum,  from  the  lack  of  bone-timber,  potash, 
magnesia,  and  common  salt,  in  the  land.  Plaster  is 
not  everything  that  nature  demands  to  form  a  clover 
plant,  or  a  cropiof  wheat,  oats,  or  com.  Farmers 
must  learn  to  take  better  care  of  the  potash,  phos- 
phomo,  and  magnesia,  in  their  soils. 

Mkssbs.  EorroRS :— Could  not  the  culture  of  indigo  be  re- 
sumed at  the  South,  by  adopting  what  is  called  the  hot 
water  proeess,  latterly  in  use  in  udia  for  eztraetinff  indigo 
from  the  leaves  of  the  indigo  plant  7  There  is  saia  to  be  a 
sreat  saving  of  time  by  this  method,  and  all  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  workmen,  from  the  deleterious  eifiM$ts  of  the 
gases  evolved  in 'the  old  process  of  fonnenting  in  water  of 
Uie  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  is  avoided.  And  could 
not  the  kermes  producing  dhk  be  introdueed  at  the  South,  for 
the  porpoae  of  producinff  kermes  for  home  consumption  7  It 
is  in  some  respects  muck  superior  to  cochineal  as  a  dye ;  and 
there  is  none  of  it  imported,  so  for  as  I  am  aware*    J.  E. 

Undoubtedly  indigo  culture  will  some  day  be  re- 
sumed at  Uie  South  ;  with  cotton  at  its  present  prices 
its  production  will  pay  better.  A  large  planter,  and 
a  late  (J.  S.  Senator,  has  discussed  the  subject ;  but 
the  production  of  indi^  is  exceedingly  unpopular. 

The  ^  Kermes  <>^_  ygJM^Y^"^^  studied  at  all. 

To  CATCH  Rats  —  Set  a  common  fox  trap ;  over 
which  spread  a  piece  of  cotton  or  linen  clotn,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cover,  and  sprinkle  some  meal  over 
the  pan  —  and  you  have  him.  At  least  I  did.  T.  R. 
S.— Omar,  M  F. 
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0  KvrrHAR's  PATRKT  eKAia  drill. 


BKIKFOBD    k 


Sons  of  our  correBpoodeals  have  expieaeed  their  stt- 
isfactioa  with  the  operation  of  Bickford  b-  IJfuShuin'B 
Drill.  W.  S.  FuLLBBTOH,  of  Liviiiffston  county,  in 
this  State,  expresKed  the  Qpinion  Ui&t,  with  slig-ht 
imprOTementB,  this  drill  would  be  the  beat  in  use. 
We  now  give  our  resderH  in  engraving  of  thla  Drill. 
A  correspondents  in  Wayne  county,  writes  us — 
"  From  what  1  hare  seen  and  been  able  to  learn  of 
this  machine,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  porfect  of  any  thing  of  the  kind 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  There  is  quite  an  improve- 
ment in  adjusting  with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  seed 
distributed  lo  the  acre,  which  U  effected  with  great 
precision  by  the  use  of  toothed  wheels  of  di^rent 
sizea,  increasing  or  diminishing  at  pleasure  the  rev- 
olutions of  the  Jistribyting  cylinder.  The  teeth  may 
be  elevated  separately  or  siniultaneously,  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  operator,  and  the  drilling  tubes 
themselves  ere  remarkably  well  made. 

BicsFOHD  &  HuFFMAR  msnufactured  and  distribu- 
ted to  a  considerable  extent,  last  year,  a  Grain  Drill 
of  iheir  pwn,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  gave 
great  satisfaction.  Tho  one  they  now  manufacture 
contains  some  decided  improvements  on  their  machine 
of  last  yrtT.  Fat  cheapness  and  excellence  com- 
bined, 1  do  not  know  where  farmers  can  get  a  better 
inachine  for  the  purposes  intended  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  prove  of  great  aerrice  to  the  agricultu- 
ral community,  now  that  the  advantages  aod  increased 
productiveness  resulting  from  drilling  in  wheat  has 
teen  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  proved." 


IMPROTBD    BH08T.H0RI(S-BATBB'   STOOE. 

Ik  my  Februa^  article  on  thfs  subject  I  felt  it  a  dutj 
to  place  before  the  public  the  fact  that  Hr.  Bat«« 
considered  the  Ducheti  blood  ths  citoiCB9T  blood  in 
bis  herd.  Having  proved  this  by  tindupHtable  evi- 
dence, and  having'  also  shown  that  Mr.  Vail'b  bull 
Duke  of  Wellington,  bred  by  Mr.  Batbs,  his  Meteor, 
and  other  Bates  bulls  he  had  sold  to  gentlemen  in 
this  country  and  Canada,  possessed, 'in  addition  to 
their  other  good  breeding,  more  of  this  Duchess  blood 
than  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  I  think  I  may  safely  rest 
the  matter  here. 

As,  however,  a  dirtet  attack  has  been  made  upon 
Mr.  Vail's  very  valuable  bull  Duke  of  Wellington, 
by  endeavoring  to  depreciate  in  the  estimation  of  the 
pulriic  his  sire  Short  Tail  and  his  dam  Oxford  Pre- 


mium Cow,  it  may  perkaps  be  well  to  show  the  uliec 
fallacy  of  the  attack.  That  Short  Tail  was  i  gr»t 
favorite  with  Mr.  Bates,  and  considered  by  him  m 
one  of  his  bt*t  sires,  is  well  known  to  most  bieedan 
of  Short-Homs  ;  tnd  were  all  other  evidence  wtnl- 
ing  on  this  point,  Mr.  Baths'  "opinion  asshownby 
his  practice,"  ie  fully  recorded  in  the  volumes  of  w 
English  Herd  Book.  As  to  Oxford  Premium  Coff, 
Mr.  Batbs'  estimate  of  her  value  is  equall;  kcU 
known,  and  as  a  farther  proof  of  her  exeelleDce,  I 
need  only  add  that  this  same  cow  was  awarded  tin 
jiril  premium  by  the'Rojal  English  Agricultui*! 
Society  as  tub  best  SbokT'Hor.s  cow — competi- 
tion open  to  aU  Eitglond. 

In  the  last  letter  which  Mr,  B*tbs  addressed  W 
B[r.  Vail,  sneaking  of  the  merits  of  the  two  animil) 
in  question,  he  says,  "  your  Duke  of  Wellington  ii 
decidedly  a  better  bull  than  3d  Dnke  of  Catntridfe." 
To  show  that  Mr.  Batbs'  opinion  of  the  great  value 
of  Wellington  as  a  sire  was  correct,  I  quote  an  eitttct 
from  a  letter  Mr.  Vail  received  from  Col.  Hamttos 
of  South  Carolina,  to  whom  he  sold  a  bttll  calf,  Bet- 
videre,  got  by  Duke  of  Welhngton  out  of  Lady  Bu- 
rington  3d.  Col.  H.  paid  »300  for  this  calf.  Be 
says  :  "The  bull  I  purchased  of  yon  is  not  only  die 
bttt  I  eeer  \ad,  but  mperior  to  any  I  ever  snc.  His 
get  are  very  beautiful  and  eichibit  all  the  rvidbsces 
or  HioH  BLOOD.  I  hav*  been  a  breeder  of  Short- 
Horna  nearly  flirty  ytart,  have  inmorltd  tever^  '""•i 
and  bought  at  various  times  others  from  the  UA 
herdt  at  the  North,  but  have  itevcr  owned  one  whoM 
stock  has  p'ma  mo  such  entire  $atiM/acti<im."  Cw. 
Sdkkbr  also  speaks  in  the  highest  tennaof  praise  of 
this  fine  animal.  I  might  add  numerooa  other  testi- 
mony showing  the  great  value  of  VVetlingtsn,  but  1 
deem  it  unnecessary. 

The  main  positTons  in  the  article  alluded  to,  ue 
just  as  easily  refuted  as  the  unjust  attack  on  !>»*< 
of  Wellington.  The  article,  however,  ni  Ut^f  i"  * 
very  ncmtutettt,  and  the  applicaliona  are  so  w**"? 
inappropriiUe  and  nnreasonable,  that  1  deem  anv  f»r- 
ther  notice  of  it,  or  of  whatever  the  writer  may  hete- 
ftfler  say  on  the  subject,  as  entirely  auperfluous. 

Mr.  Vail  has  recently  sold  amither  Bates  bu". 
American  Comet,  lo  Mr.  BsLaNAf  of  Michigan,  for 
$300,  and  also  two  cows  and  two  calves  "l*™^  "J* 
months  old  for  $700  more,  making  in  all  •'['«'■ 
He  has  also  still  more  recently  sold  two  animal" » 
the  President  of  the  New  Harapebire  Agricuhunl 
Society.     S.  P.  Csapmak ClodmUf,  Tf.  »- 
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tDI)eat   i^ti0banlir|!. 


«BnST*f   ON    WHBAT. 


It  is  Bometimes  surprisiiig  to  observe  the  propensity 
which  is  shown  by  many  persons,  to  be  mystified  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  most  simple  operations  of 
Natijire ;  overlooking  the  simple  and  direct  manner  in 
which  she  always  produces  eflfects,  men  frequently 
appear  to  be  deluded  with  the  idea  that  there  must  be 
some  hidden  and  secret  workings  in  Nature's  labor- 
atory, not  visible  to  the  vulgar  eye,  by  which  she 
introduces  into  being  many  of  her  most  trivial  pro- 
ductions.    Hence,  many  learned  men  attempt  to 
explore  some  indirect  and  round-about  way  ot  dis- 
coyering  Uie  origin  of  things ;  and  bv  so  doing,  often- 
times lead  others  into  error,  thereby  verifying  the 
adaffe  of  ^  the  blind  leading  the  blind."    An  instance 
of  Uiis  kind  may  be  found  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
the  *^  rust"  of  wheat ;  respecting  which,  in  the  mind 
of  an  observing,  practical  farmef,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  or  mystery ;  but  in  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  of  those  who  have  written  upon  that  sub- 
ject, all  seems  dark  and  mysterious ;  consequently 
they  have  fabricated  the  most  unnatural  andirrational 
hypotheses.    Some  writers,  have  supposed  the  rugt 
to   he  a  "fungus  plant,"  having  'invisible  seeds, 
whjch  were  carried  by  the  wind  among  the  standinff 
ffrain,  and  coming  into  contact  with  the  straws  and 
teaves,  were  received  into  their  pores,  where  they 
took  root,  grew,  and  fed  upon  the  sap  ;  thus  robbing 
the  grain  of  its  nourishment"  !    Other  writers  have 
conjectured  that  the  "  invisible  seeds"  were  lodged 
in  the  ground,  whence,  having  been  receive  into  the 
mouths  of  the  small  sap  vessels,  they  entered  into 
tlie  circulation  with  the  sap  of  the  plant — that  by 
some  of  nature's  mysterious  operations  they  finally 
burst  the  external  covering  of  the  stem  and  leaves, 
grew  upon  them  as  a  fungus  parasite,  robbed  the 
plant  of  its  juices,  and  caused  the  grain  to  "shrink." 
And  **  last,  though  not  least,"  orall  the  preposterous 
conjectures  concocted  in  the  human  brain,  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  is  the  new  supposition,  that  "  as  the 
wheat  plant,  when  about  to  head,  has  been  known  to 
send  a  tap  root  fowr  feet  into  the  earth,  to  procure 
nutriment,  (!)  it  comes  in  contact  with  cold  clay,  or 
a  sour,  wet  sub-soil,  turqs  back  in  dispair,  and  dies  ;" 
—  that,  "in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
insects,  or  rust,  which  is  itself  a  fungus,  or  vegetable 
insect,  comes  to  finish  the  work  of  devastation  on  the 
dying  wheat"  !    Shade  of  Ceres !  deliver  us  from 
such  tissues  of  absurdities  ! ! !    It  is  not  enough,  it 
seems,  that  we  must  lose  our  wheat  crops  by  rust, 
"in  the  natural  way,"  but  we  must  have  our  craniums 
crammed  (I  had  almost  said  cracked^)  with  these 
I     ridiculous  conceits  of  rusty  brained  writers,  who,  it 
would  seem,  knew  as  little  of  the  subject  about  which 
they  wrote,  as  a  goat  does  of  Algebra  ! 

But  seriously  ;  these  fine .  spun  hypotheses '  and 
net-works  of  mysteries  are  quite  too  absurd  to  satisfy 
the  mind.  'Tis  true  they  are  sent  forth  as  supposi- 
tions and  conjectures  only ;  but  what  sensible,  prac- 
tical man,  can,  for  a  moment,  entertain  such  prepos- 
terous suppositions  and  conjectures?  Who  ever 
discovered  a  plant  of  any  description,  fungus  or  other, 
growing  out  of  and  feeding  upon  the  living  matter  of 
another  plant ;  the  former  subsisting  upon  and  rob- 
bing the  latter  of  its  juices,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
perfecting  its  seeds  ?  There  may  be,  and  no  doubt 
are,  many  things  that  my  "philoso|Ay  never  dreamed 


^f."  I  may  be  told  of  the  "  mistletoe"  growing  upon 
the  oak,  and  of  the  "  live-for-ever,"  "  growing  upon 
nothing."  Be  it  so  ;  but,  I  ask,  has  any  one  ever 
vet  discovered  that  the  mistletoe  robs  the  former  of 
Its  juices  1  No  one,  I  believe,  will  assert  that  it  does, 
any  more  than  that  the  "live-for-ever"  robs  the  latter. 

There  is  no  parasitical  "fungus"  growing  upon 
the  living  wheat  plant  in  the  form  of  "  rust  p'  what 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  "fungus"  upon  it,  is 
nothing  but  the  crude  and  undigested  sap  of  the  plant 
itself,  which,  by  the  rupture  of  the  sap  vessels,  runs 
out  and  dries  on  the  outside  of  the  straw  and  leaves* 
The  rupture  of  th^  sap  vessels  is  caused  by  a  too 
vigorous  growth  of  the  straw,  an(^  consequently  a 
redundancy  of  sap,  induced  by  warm,  damp,  and 
"  growing  weather,"  early  in  the  season  of  spring. 
Ij^  during  this  plethoric  state  of  the  plant,  with  its 
sap  vessels  distended  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and 
just  as  the  grains  beffin  to  form  in  the  head,  a  few 
days  of  excessively  hot  weather  come  on,  the  heat 
swells  the  sap,  ana  thus  ruptures  the  sap  vessels  in 
an  immense  number  of  places  on  the  straw  and  leaves. 
When  the  sap  first  runs  out  of  the  ruptured  vessels, 
it  is  clear  ana  like  water  ;  in  a  few  hours,  however, 
it  begins  to  change  its  color  to  a  dull  red,  in  which 
state  it. is  called  "red  rust ;"  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two  it  usually  changes  to  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
it  is  then  called  "black  rust."  The  effect  in  the 
latter  case  is,  that  so  much  of  the  sap  of  the  plant  is 
withdrawn  from  it  and  wasted,  that  the  seed  or  grain 
is  not  filled  out,  and  the  produce  is  called  "  shrunk 
wheat."  I^  the  hot  weather  comes  on  after  a  large 
portion  of  the  grain  is  formed,  and  continues  for  a 
short  time,  (from  one  to  two  days  only,)  the  straw 
is  "struck"  with  "red  rust,"  and  the  grain  is  then 
generally  but  little  shrunk.  If  the  excessively  hot 
weather  occurs  at  an  early  period  of  the  filling  out 
of  the  grain,  and  continues  two,  three,  or  four  days, 
the  wheat  is  usually  "  struck"  with  black  rust,"  (the 
rust  within  that  time  generally  becoming  dark  color- 
ed,) and  the  grain  is  then,  most  commonly,  very  much 
shrunk.  The  injury  done  to  the  crop  is  in  proportion 
to  the  redundancy  of  sap  and  the  degree  of  heat. 
Any  person  having  good  eyesight  can,  at  the  proper 
season,  see  the  whole  process  without  the  aid  of  a 
lens,  or  magnifying  glass.  I  observed  it  closely,  with 
and  without  a  lens,  many  consecutive  years,  during 
which  time  my  wheat  crop  was  very  much  injurec^ 
and  sometimes  almost  destroyed,  by  rust.  My  land 
was  in  good  condition  and  well  cultivated.  I  was 
then  in  the  habit  of  sowing  plaster  on  such  of  my 
wheat  fields  as  I  had  seeded  with  clover,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  clover  seed  take  well.  It  had 
the  desired  efi^t  upon  the  clover ;  but  ailer  several 
years  of  experience  and  observation,  I  discovered  that 
the  plaster  caused  a  superfluous  growth  of  straw  with 
a  redundancy  of  sap,  which,  with  very  hot  weather, 
nearlv  destroyed  my  crops  of  wheat.  Since  I  have 
abandoned  the  practice  of  sowing  plaster,  I  have  had 
but  little  rusty  wheat,  and  what  I  have  had  was  on 
black  muck  soil.  The  intervale  lands  (swales)  fre- 
quently produce  rusty  wheats  because  of  the  richness 
of  the  soil  in  them,  and  consequent  excess  of  sap  in 
the  straw,  when  the  uplands  produce  wheat  free  from 
rust.  The  latter,  not  having  so  much  black  muck, 
or  vegetable  mold,  in  its  composition,  produces  less 
straw  and  less  sap  in  the  sap  vessels  of  the  plant. 
More  or  less  rust,  however,  is  found  almost  every 
year,  in  the  swales,  where  Uie  coldness  of  the  soil 
retards  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  the  early  part  of 
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the  season  ;  and  when  the  warm  weather  causes  a 
rank  and  rapid  growth  of  the  straw^^  the  sap  vessels 
are  of  course  very  tender,  and  more  liable  to  be  rup- 
tured by  the  heat.  Late  sown  wheat  is  very  liable 
to  be  rusted,  because  it  comes  to  maturity  so  late  in 
the  season,  that  the  weather  is  oftentimes  excessively 
hot  before  it  can  be  harvested. 

As  to  the  means  of  prevention,  I  know  of  none 
which  can  be  relied  on  as  specific.  Preparations  of 
the  seed  by  means  of  lime,  salt,  copperas,  fcc.,  kc., 
are  worse  than  useless,  being  expensive,  laborious, 
and  sometimes  (as  with  arsenic)  dangerous.  It  is 
evident  that  such  preparations  cAn  be  of  no  effect  in 
preventing  the  ajuperabundance  of  sap,  nor  the  exces- 
sive heat,  which  are  the  causes  of  rust.  The  land 
should  be  in  good  condition  ;  that  is,  suflSciently  but 
not  excessively  rich.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as 
early  as  it  can  be  done  safely  on  account  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  usually  ready  in 
the  autumn  to  deposit  its  nit,  or  eg^,  upon  the  very 
early  sown  grain.  If,  when  wheat  is  becoming  rap- 
idly rusty,  the  grains  are  more  than  half  grown,  it  is 
best  to  cut  it  immediately,  unless  cooler  weather 
makes  it  unnecessary.  If  cut,  it  should  lay  in  swath 
about  half  a  day,  more  or  less,  so  as  to  cure  it  a  little, 
that  it  may  not  become  musty  in  the  sheaf.  After  a 
little  drying  in  swarth,  it  should  be  raked  and  bound, 
and  put  up  into  shocks,  in  which  situation  it  should 
be  left  until  dry  enough  to  put  into  the  barn.  It  will 
be  much  less  injured  in  the  swarth  and  in  shocks, 
than  if  left  standing  in  the  field  uncut,  because  nearly 
all  the  straw  will  be  in  the  shade,  the  rupture  of  the 
larger  portion  of  the  sap  vessels  by  heat  will  be  pre- 
prevented,  and  the  grains  will  be  better  filled  out ; 
beside,  the  air  in  the  field  is  always  very  much  coaler 
aft«r  the  grain  is  cut,  than  it  was  before.  If  the 
grains  are  not  fully  half  grown,  the  wheat  cannot  be 
advantageously  cut,  as  in  that  case  the  straw  withers 
suddenly,  and  the,  grains  will  not  fill  out  much,  if 
any.    J.  H.  H. 

CORN  ▼>.   WHBAT. 


Eds.  Gbk.  Farmre  :— I  read,  in  the  February  num- 
ber, the  communication  of  Mr.  Spbrrt,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ««Com  vs.  Wheat;"  also  that  of  "A  Gates 
Farmer,"  on  "Corn  vs.  Wheat— again,"  in  which 
he  seems  to  doubt  Mr.  Sprrrt's  conclusions,  as  he 
does  not  give  the  relative  costs  of  manuring  and 
tillage.  He  also  thinks  com  a  very  exiiaoating  crop. 
It  so  happens  that  my  farm  consists  of  land  well 
adapted  to  corn,  and  from  experience  I  have  adopted 
the  theory,  that  as  much  clear  money  can  be  obtained 
in  twenty  years  from  100  acres  of  good  com  land,  as 
from  200  acres  of  land  devoted  to  wheat. 

Syitem  of  TiUage.—l  plow  with  a  large  plow  and 
double  teams,  making  from  2}  to  four  acres  per  day ; 
haitow  well  with  a  large,  hinge  hatrow  ;  plant  from 
20  to  26  acres  per  day  with  a  machine  of  my  own 
make,  costing  bat  ^3,  and  drawn  by  one  horse ;  it 
plants  two  rows  at  once,  depositing  one  grain  at  a 
time  and  the  grains  9  inches  apart.  When  the  corn 
begins  to  sprout,  I  commence  harrowing  lengthwise 
of  the  rows  w^ith  my  large  harrow,  and  continue  until 
the  corn  begins  to  appear  above  ground.  This  gives 
the  com  a  decided  advantage  over  the  weeds.  I  then 
use  the  cultivator  freely,  cut  the  weeds  once  with  a 
hoe,  after  which  I  follow  with  the  plow.  To  prevent 
the  land  from  being  exhausted  and  save  the  cost  of 
manuring,  I  am  caroful  to  plow  in  all  the  stalks, 


which  will  thoroughly  renovate  and  keep  up  the  land 
for  any  number  of  years.  I  had  180  acres  of  cora 
last  year,  on  some  acres  of  which  120  bushels  per 
acre  grew.  I  plant  250  this  year.  I  also  let  250 
acres  more,  to  be  planted.  Any  commomcatk)n  from 
my  brother  farmers,  on  the  subject  of  com  raisings 
will  be  interesting  to  me.  H.  R.  JBROMB.~AirM 
Co,j  O.,  ^prUy  1860. 


^t^k^^^^^^^k^k^^m^  - 


THAT    MILi:    STORY. 


Is  the  last  Farmer  I  am  accused  by  Mr.  JoB.>so2f  of 
concealing  -a  part  of  the  truth  in  relation  to  his  Ai 
quart  cow,  and  of  misrepresenting  hh  tin  milk  paii. 
As  this  is  the  first  imputation  of  the  kind  that  bu 
ever  been,  to  my  knowledge,  directly  or  iudirKtlv 
made  against  me,  I  trust  that  the  editors  of  the  Faraier 
will  give  place  in  their  columns  to  the  folbwing  sim- 
ple facts  in  the  case,  which  I  can  substantiate,  if 
necessary,  by  positive  proof. 

In  the  spring  of  1848, 1  requested  my  drover  friends 
Messrs.  Woodruff  St  Lawrkncr,  to  look  me  up  a 
cow,  in  the  course  of  their  travels,  that  would  ^ive 
forty  quarts  of  milk  per  day.     On  ihcir  return  ihej 
averred  that  they  had  seen  no  such  cow,  but  that  the 
day  before,  at  Geneva,  that  had  been  told  by  Mr. 
JoHivsoN  that  he  had  a  cow  on  his  farm  in  Fayette^ 
which  gave  forty-two  quarts  of  milk  per  day.    The 
very  next  day  I  called  at  Mr.  J.*s  farm  with  a  friend. 
After  showing  us  tlie  cow,  Mr.  J.  remarked  that  the 
year  before  she  had  given  forty-two  quarts  per  day, 
but  that  her  best  yield  now  was  .only  thirty-nine 
quarts,  and  that  the  day  before  he  had  been  ofierpd 
one  hundred  dollars  for  ner  by  two  drovers  at  Geneva. 
My  friend  tlfen  asked  Mr.  J.  if  he  had  ever  measured 
the  milk  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  his  pail  held  six- 
teen quarts,  which  the  cow  had  filled  three  times  a 
day.     Allowing  two  quarts  on  each  pail  for  froth, 
would  leave  forty-two  quarts  for  the  days  yield.    Mr. 
J.  then,  at  our  request,  produced  the  pail ;  it  was  to 
our  eyes  a  perfect  fac  simile  of  a  ten  quart  tin  milk 
pail,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  jpartly  covered  at  the  top^ 
with  a  broad  open  spout,  of  the  usual  form  of  those 
pails  with  Inside  strainers.  '  My  friend  then  tdU  Ut» 
J.  that  if  bis  cow  would  give  thirty  quarts  of  milk 
per  day^  he  would  give  him  two  hundied  dollars  for 
her.    Perhaps  I  need  not  here  say  that  Mr.  J.  was  a 
little  ofl&nded  at  this  implied  doubt  of  his  veracity,  as 
he  quickly  and  tartly  replied  that  the  cow  was  not 
for  sale,  and  that  he  couM  afiK>rd  to  keep  as  good  a 
cow  as  any  other  man. 

Should  Mr.  J.  have  the  good  luck  to  get  another 
calf  from  his  cow^  in  order  to  convince  him  that  I 
think  I  have  not  deceived  myself,  I  will  bet  him  one 
hundred  dollars  that  we  have  a  thirty  quart  cow  in 
this  village  (Waterloo)  that  will  give  as  much,  ot 
more,  mflk  in  any  given  time,  as  his  much  famed 
forty-two  quart  cow.  Joseph  Wright. — WaUrUoy 
Jlfarc^  1860. 


^^>i,^^^^ys^s^\^* 


To  frbvbut  Crows  from  ptfUJifs  Corw.— Soak 
your  seed  twelve  hours,  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  pot- 
ash and  sulphate  of  copper  ;  three  ounces  of  each  to 
one  bushel  of  seed.  I  have  tried  tj»s  solotkm  two 
years,  with  success.  Last  year  my  neighbors  com- 
plained much  of  the  crows  pullin?  their  com,  while 
I  saw  them  walk  all  over  my  field,  and  not  a  hill 
was  pulled.  C.  G.  Lbavbws.  —  HaaV*^  •*"^'  ( 
Co.,  JV.  Y^  J^frily  X860.  ^ 
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PREBflVSCB  AT  ANNUAL  SHOW  IN  SSFT^ISM. 


{f^cntiMud  from  page  115.) 

DOMESTIC  MAKt7FACTURES  KO.  U 
Be«t  palrwooten  bUtnkeU.  $6;  id  do,  4;  8d  dO)2.  Beet  10  ymrds 
flmnnal,  0;  2d  do,  4;  8d  do,  2.  B«0t  10  jurdB  -woolen  doth,  10;  Sd 
^»,  B;  8d  do,  8.  Beit  16  yard«  woolen  earpet,  10;  Sd  do.  8;  3d  do. 
3.  Best  hearth  rug,  6;  2d  do.  4;  3d  do.  3;  4th  do,  2;  5th  do,  Sumll 
8ilT«r  Medal.  Best  ngt»rp«t,  15  yards,  5;  Sd  do,  4;  8d  do,  Small 
SilYer  iCedal. 

OOMB9T1C  MANVPACTURBS  IfO.   n« 

Befft^otoble  earpet  corerlet.  $5;  2d  do,  4;  8ddo,S;  4t]ido.2;  5th 
dO;  1,  Best  10  yards  kersey.  5;  2d  do,  4;  8d  do.  2.  Best  {lair 
woolen,  knit  stockings,  $t;  2d  do,  1.  Best  pair  woolen  woTe  stock- 
ings, 2;  2d  do,  1.    Best  psir  woolen  tHnge  mittens,  2;  2d  do,  1. 

DOBiESnc  MAmTrACitJRBS  m).  m. 

Best  10  yards  linen.  $8;  2d  do.  6;  3d  do,  4.  Best  10  yards  linen 
'diaper, «;  2d  do,  4;  Bd  do,  2.  Best  15  yards  tow  doth,  5;  2d  do. 
SttaaU  SUTer  Medal.  Best  pidr  of  cotton  knit  st0(^infs.2;  2d  do.  1> 
Beet  pair  cotton  wore  stockings,  2;  2d  do.  1.  Best  pair  linen  knit 
stooungs,  2:  2d  do,  1.  Best  pair  linen  wove  stooUmn,  2:  2d  do,  1. 
Beet  poond  film  sewing  thread,  2;  2d  do,  1. 

Ar-lelesto  be  mamifbctaxed  within  the  year;  and  in  an  cases  the 
exhibitors  most  ftimish  etldenee  that  tbe  artides  are  so  manii> 
fbetnred. 

Dieoretionaiy  premiums  will  he  awarded  on  srtfoles  of  merit  not 
Inehidsd  hi  the  above  lists. 

MAMJFACTVRBS. 
Best  pleoB  dt  black  bfosdeloth,  not  less  then  20  yards,  Diploma. 
Best  piece  of  btne  broadcloth,  not  less  than  20  yards,  Diploma. 
Best  piece  of  woolen  carpet,  mannfiictured  in  Iketovy,  not  less 
than  20  yards,  Dip.  Best  pirce  of  satinet.  20  yazds.  Dip.  Best 
;ieQ«  Of  90ttPB  Bhirtioa;.  bleach«d.  20  yards.  Dip.  tiest  piece  of 
cotton  shirting,  nnUeached,  20  yards,  Dip.  Beet  pieM  or  on  elooi, 
10  yards.  Diploma.  Best  piece  of  prints,  20  yards.  Dip.  Best 
piece  of  monsslin  de  laines,  20  ysrds,  Dip.  Best  piece  of  black 
broaddoth  from  American  wool,  20  ysrds.  Dip.  Best  piece  of  blue 
tnMUSdolihfiraa  AmcAesnwool»20  yards.  Dip. 

Competitbm  open  to  any  part  of  the  world.  * 

SILK. 

Best  specimen  mannftctnred,  woren  into  doth  or  ribbons^  not 
less  than  ten  ysrds,  Diploma  and  $10;  2d  do,  8;  8d  do,  3. 

RjcKLCD  Silk— not  less  than  one  ponnd— best  spedmen  Dip.  sad 
$6:  2dd0yd;  Sddo,  Transi 

Scvrino  Siuc-not  lees  than  on<>  poond—Beet  specimen,  Dip.  and 
$8;  2d  do,  5;  ad  do,  Trans. 

Cocoom.-Beat  half  bnshd,  (196^)  $5;  2d  do,  Trans. 

Article  eadiftMed,  is  be  the  prodnoi  or  mennlbotare  «f  the 
psescnt  year.  «^^^ 

FIX>WEIM. 
PaMTMieivAL  liWT  —Greatest  Tsriety  and  qnantlty  of  flowers, 
$5;  M  do,  8.    DcAZtc«-Greateft  variety,  6;  best  §i  dissimilar 
>      blooms,  8;  2d  do,  2;  best  single  Dahlia,  2.    A«aM-Oreaiest  vari- 
ety, 6:  best  24  dlMfanflar  bloome,  3:  2d  do,  2     Phloxes  —  Best  ten 
varieties,  3;  best  seedling.  2.     rpr5efur«- Greatest  variety.  Silver 

I      S^*1^5.?***J^  **-T?^*y£^  *i  '^^  ••wttinS,  «.     Oersiea  Jitters^ 

*      Best  coUcctlon,  SllverTHedal;  2d  do,  2.    Pan«ie*-Best  and  great- 
est variety,  3;  best  24  varieties.  2. 
Amatbub  LiST.-'OrBatest  variety  and  qnantlty  of  flowers,  SOver 

.  ?l*if*l  ^  ^JP'  ^«A'»«^a«»t«t  variety,  SUver  Med2:  best 
}?  *%if^"5  ^wmB,  8;  best  6  varieties,  2;  best  single  viiiety, 
SsB.  811.  Med.  AeMS^Greatest  variety,  8U.  Med  :  2d  do,  2:  best 
6  dissimilar  hloams.  3.  PA/o«««— Best  4  varieties,  8;  best  8  varie- 
ties.  2;  best  seedUng.  2.  rrrieiiM— Greatest  variety,  SU.  Med.: 
l>*t  seedling,  2;  best  «  varieties.  8;  best  8  varieties,  2.  OermM 
..fWert— Best  eoUectlon,  811.  Med.;  2d  do,  2.  Fansftes— Best  and 
greatest  Tsriety,  Sll.  Med.;  best  d  varieties,  2. 
Gcnkbal  Ltn—Open  re  all  Compeff t,n\«.  —  Best  colleetlon  of 

I  C*1*l  ^?^  plants.  own«d  by  one  person.  SH.  Med.;  2d  do.  $8. 
f  «rt  floral  design,  811.  Med.;  2d  do,  3.  Best  flonl  ornament,  M. 
Med.;  2d  do.  3.  Bert  band  boqnet,  flat  8;  2d  do,  2.  Best  hand 
boquet,  wiifi^,  3;  2d  do,  2.    Best  bask^  boqaet  with  handle.  Sll. 

I      «?•    ^J**!  "**?*  iK^witlftally  arranged  basket  of  flowers,  Sil. 

'  1*®**^  ?®2f  •'*r**  c't^'Mtlon.  by  any  Hortlcnltaral  Society, 
ixiadon^s  Enoydopedia  of  Gardening. 

i  FRUIT. 

I         AppLRf.— For  the  beet  and  largest  number  of  varieties  4>f  eood 

table  apEtes*  8  of  each  variety,  named  and  labeUed.  grown  by  ex- 
!  Wbltor,  Dlplona  and  Hovey's  Colored  Freits;  2d  cK  $5;  3d  do, 
^  S??!;  *  «**«*1*  Wvanetlas  of  table  appks,  5;'  2d  do,  Twis.  9c.  2. 
i      For  best  6  winter  wleties,  3;  2d  do.  Trans,  and  2     For  best  fldl 

seedling  apple,  for  afl  purposes,  with  description  of  tree,  history  of 

!r^'l**?'r*r^2^?**"  specimens  to  be  exhibited,  $5.    Best 
basket  of  standard  fxnits,81i  Med.  --^  ^       «». 

?.'^VT?®Iv'?**  largest  number  of  varieties  of  good  peais,  named 
wdlabeUed.  Diploma  and  Hovey's  Colored  Fmits;  2d  do?  $6;  3d 
do,  Trans.  For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  antnmn  pears, 
named  and  labdled,  Dip.  and  5;  2d  do,  Trans,  and  2.  For  liw 
and  beat  coUecUon  of  winter  pears,  named  and  labeUed,  Dip.  and 
MW  do,  Trans  and  2  Best  coUeetion  of  newly  Introduied  pears, 
wiA  a  deseri^n,  ftc.,  Diploma  and  Horcy's  Colored  Fmits. 

PKACHit.— Best  six  varieUes,  named  and  labdled,  Dip.  and  $5 


2d  do.  8.  Best  3  varieties,  named  and  labelled.  3;  2d  do,  2.  Best 
12  peaches,  2;  Sd  do,  Ttens.    Best  seedling  variety,  6  specimens,  8. 

PLum.— Best  colleetion  of  plums.  6  specimens  each  variety,  Dtp. 
and  f  5;  td  do,  8.  Best  4  varieties  of  good  plnms.  6  specimens  eacn. 
8;  2d  do..  2.  Best  12  plums,  choice  variety.  2;  2d  do.  Trans.  Best 
seedling  plum,  with  description,  Dip.  and  5. 

NECTARi?rK8.— Best  and  largest  nnmber  of  good  varieties,  dx 
spedmens  each.  3;  2d  do,  2.  Best  12  specimens  of  any  good  vari- 
ed 2;  2d  do,  Trans. 

<iuiircEs.->Rest  12,  of  any  variety,  $3;  2d  do.  2;  Sd  do,  Trans. 

ORAPrs.  —  Best  and  most  extensive  collection  of  good  native 
grapes,  grown  hi  open  air,  $5;  2d  do,  2.  Best  3  varieties  of  native 
or  roreign  grapea  grown  under  glass,  3  bunches  each  to  be  shown, 
5;  2d  do,  2.    Best  dish  of  native  grapes.  Trans. 

WATxa>tnjOiva.  — Best  apechnens  of  any  variety,  3;  2d  do,  2, 
Best  collection  of  watermdons,  3. 

Mt'iKMCLORs  —Best  upeclmens  of  any  variety,  8;  2d  do,  2.  Best 
collection  of  muskmelons,  3. 

CxAmBBRWRt.— Best  peck  of  demestlc  culture,  8;  2d  do,  5. 

To  be  aocompaniad  with  a  full  description  of  the  manner  (tf  cul- 
tivatlon,  nature  of  soil,  &o. 

Any  preminms  msy  be  witfahdd..  in  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  the  samples  exhibited  are  not  worthy  of  a  premium. 

The  frnit  exhibited  fbr  which  premlmns  are  awarded,  to  be  at 
tte  disposal  of  the  committee. 

No  person  ean  receive  but  a  single  premium  on  the  same  fruit. 

Twdve  vUumes  of  Downing,  common  edition,  and  twelve  of 
Thomas'  Fruit  Cultnrist,  wlU  be  awarded  by  the  committee  in 
their  discretton,  for  chdee  fruits  not  enumerated. 

FORBfGN  FRUITS. 
Far  best  exhibition  of  each  variety  of  Fruits  named  in  the  above 
list  by  persons  out  of  the  State,  Small  Sll.  Mod.  and  Trans;  2d  do. 
Downing  or  Thomas 

Tolnmes  of  Downing  or  Thomas  will  be  awarded  by  the  judges 
in  thdr  discretion*  for  choice  fruits  not  enumerated. 

VReBTABLES. 

12]ie^  ^^''Iks  9f  5clerv,  *3;  6  be^t  heads  of  cauliflower,  8;  6  best 
heads  of  brocoli,  3;  12  best  white  table  tun} eps.  8;  12  beste&rrot^ 
8;  12  best  table  beets,  3;  12  best  partneps,  3;  12  best  onions,  3:  6 
best  heads  of  cabbage,  8;  12  best  tomatoes,  8;  2  best  purple  en 
pIants,S;  12  bestsweet  potatoes,.8;  besthalf  aedc  Lfana  beans,  8; 
best  half  peck 'Windsor  beans,  3;  best  bunen  double  pardoy,  3; 
three  beit  squashes,  8:  largest  pumpkin,  8;  12  best  ears  of  seed 
com.  3:  best  half  peck  of  table  potatoes,  8;  2d  do,  2;  best  and 
greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  exhibitor,  5. 

Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  on  eholee  garden  pro- 
ducts not  above  ennmsrated . 

STOVES  KO.  I. 
Best  cooktog  stove  for  wood  Are,  Sfl.  Med.;  2d  do,  S.  811.  Med. 
Best  oooMng  stove  for  coal,  Sll.  Med.;  2d  do,  S.  Sll.  Med.  Best 
cooing  range  for  CsmiUes.  Sil.  Med;  2d  do,  S.  Sn.  Med.  Best  fur- 
nace  or  other  apparatus  for  warming  house— economy  of  oonstrue- 
tion  and  consumption  of  frxel,  and  security  to  premises,  to  be  taken 
into  eonsldemtion,  81.  Med. 

STOVRB  KO.   II. 
Best  omaipental  parlor  stove.  Sll.  Med  ;  2d  do,  S.  S.  Mel.    Best 
ban  store,  SU.  Afed. ;  2d  do,  S.  8.  Med.    Best  sample  of  hollow  ware 
8. 8.  Med 

SILVER  WAKB,  CCTLEftT,  AND  BRITAMmA  WARE. 
Best  exhibitkm  of  silver  ware,  Sil.  Med.  Best  exhibition  of  4abl6 
cutlery,  American  maanihcture,  SiL  Med;  2d  do,  8.  8.  Med. 
Best  eidiibitlon  podcet  cutlery,  American  Manufacture,  Sil.  Med.; 
2d  do,  8.  S.  Med.  Best  specimen  of  silvil-  ware  with  agrioulturai 
designs,  soluble  for  preminms,  811.  Med.;  2d  do.  S.  S,  Med.  Best 
speckncQS  of  argentine  and  britannia  ware,  Sil.  Med.:  2d  do,  & 
Sil.Med.« 

^      ^ORAIK,  FLOUR,  AND  SEEDS. 

Best  sample  winter  wheat,  not  less  than  one  bbl,  $5;  2d  do,  8. 
Best  sample  spring  wheat,  1  bbl,  5;  2d  do.  8.  Best  sample  rye,  1 
bbl..  6;  2d  do.  8.  Best  sample  oats,  1  bbl.,  5;  2d  do,  3.  Best  sam- 
ple bariy,  1  bbl.,  5;  2d  do,  3.  Best  sample  Indian  com,  1  bbl.,  5; 
2d  do,  8.  Best  sample  bockwheat,  1  bash .,  8;  2d  do,  2.  Bert  sam- 
pie  flax  seed,  1  buA.,  8;  2d  do,  2.  Best  sample  hops,  not  less  than 
25  lbs.,  5;  2d  do.  8.  Best  sample  tfanothy  seed,  1  bush,  3;  2d  do,  2. 
Best  barrel  floor,  8.  8.  Med.;  2d  do.  Trans.  Best  sample  of  newly 
introduced  grain,  valuable  to  the  Ikrmer,  not  less  than  1  bbl.,  8. 

Samples  of  grain  and  seed  in  all  cases  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Socidy. 

For  the  largest  and  best  varlity  of  samples  of  Farm  Crops,'eal- 
tivatodand  raised  on  any  one  Ikrm,  tasteftilly  arranged  and  exhib- 
ited on  a  wagon  or  cart,  $10;  2d  do,  5;  8d  do,  8m.  SU.  Med. 

The  exhibitors  to  present  a  certificate  to  the  committee  that  all 
were  raised  on  the  exhibitor's  own  fiurm. 

8AI.B  OF  IMPROVED  STOCK  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

At  the  shows  of  the  Society  in  1848  and  1849,  demand  for  the 
puDobase  of  ImT>roved  animals  and  implements  having  been  very 
extensive,  the  Evecatlve  Committee,  with  a  view  of  Ikcllitatiag 
their  sale,  will  open  a  Register  for  such  animals  and  Implements 
as  the  owners  may  desire  to  sell,  and  which  ihty  will  offer  for  sale 
at  the  Show  in  September  next. 

Farmers  are  desired  to  communicate  freely  with  the  Secretary, 
and  any  aid  he  can  render  them  in  procuring  eholce  seeds,  valua- 
ble Implements  or  stoek,  will  be  most  eheerfully  performed,  so  for 
as  in  his  powsv.  B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Sec»y. 

BtaU  •Agricultural  ReowUy  .iUany,  Ftb%  1850. 


BUBS    AMD    BSB    HOtTSBS. 

Em.  Gbhbsbb  Fark^  : — I  hare  been  a  mibacriber 
to  your  paper  for  the  post  jetr,  (uid  thiB  day  have 
iobaCTibed  for  the  present  year,)  and  am  much  pleased 
with  the  peniBsl  of  the  same ;  but  I  am  aomewhat 
disappointed  that  it  does  not  speak  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Bkbs,  and  the  tieet  method  of  raising  and 
treating  them.  As  there  are  manj  within  the  tMonds 
of  your  wide  circulation  interested  in  this  subject, 
will  you  be  so  kind  as  Vo  infonn  your  subscribers  in 
regam  to  the  best  way  of  msna^inff  ;  or,  will  some 
of  your 'correspondenlB  give  their  views  ot>  the  sub- 
ject, and  oblige  one  whonas  iuet'^Kun  to  keep  bees  1 
S*aiB  S.  SAtuist:iT.—Biiffali>,  April,  1S50. 

We  are  gratilied  to  be  able  to  infonn  our  corres- 
pondsnt  that  T.  B.^ixeb,  the  author  of  the  .4inm- 
can  Bee-Keepet't  Manual,  one  of  the  best  books  yet 
published,  has  promised  ua  a  series  of  articles  on  tlie 
subject,  and  we  think  we  may  ssy  that  IfF.  M.  is 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  bee-cultiTators  in  the 
world.  In  preference  to  giving  any  remarks  of  our 
own,  therefore,  we  await  uie  receipt  of  these  articles, 
the  first  of  which  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  able  to 
give  in  the  July  number ;  in  the  mean  time,  we  give 
an  eneraving  of  a  beo  house,  and  a  description  from 
the  Jwmiud  : 

"The  above  engraving  represents  ui  ornamental 
be0  house,  from  an  original  design,  executed  eipressty 
for  this  work.  It  is  not  intended  for  genenl  use, 
but  as  en  ornament  to  lawns  or  flower  guSens.  This 
is  the  first  design  of  this  nature  that  has  been  laid 
before  the  public,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  In 
all  the  various  works  on  the  honey-bee,  published  in 
tlie  old  world,  I  And  nothiug  but  the  ordinary  bee 
stands  of  ages  past,  or  simple  sheds  of  no  more 
beauty  than  a  pig  sty  or  a  hen  roast.  That  such  a 
structure  would  truly  be  an  ornament  to  the  flower 
garden,  every  one  will  admit.  Why,  then,  should 
•Dch  bee-bouaes  not  be  erected  ?  The  cost  will  not 
be  much.    Thirty  dollars  will  sufBee  to  cover  it. 


^  "It  will  be  perceived  that  the  accompany- 
ing cut  represents  an  oclangaiar  building ; 
that   is,  one  having  eight  angles  or  lidei. 
This  affords  accommodation  for  eisht  hives, 
or  one  to  each  angle.     The  height  should   * 
be  sufficient  to  allow  a  person  to  walk  under 
the  lower  extremely  of  the  roof  with  fsciliiji   , 
and  no  higher ;  consequently  t!ie  post*  Ehouli 
be  about  seven  feet  long.     The  roof  ahould    . 
project  over  beyond  the  ports  two  feet,  u    ', 
least,  in  order  to  shade  the  hitee  during  tlie 
beat  of  the  day.     The  style  of  archilectme 
may   vary   according   to   the   taste  dF  the    i 
owner  ;  yet  the  style  of  the  foregoing  cut  ia 
not  unbecoming,  by  anv  means.     Inalndof 
having  a  floor,  as  is  here  represented,  tbe  ' 
posts  may  be  insetted  in  the  ground  ibout 
two  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  are*  within  tke    ( 
posts  may  he  graveled,  so  as  to  have  i  neat 
and  tidy  appearance.    The  portion  of  tiie    ! 
posts  placed  in  the  ground  should  be  kh  j 
untoucbed,  and  aa  large  as  possible.    Tbew    , 
posts  may  either  be  turned,  as  thej  ippnr    [ 
in  the  cut,  or  they  may  be  boxed  io,  mil  ( 
made  with  suitable  monldinga  to  look  very    < 
well.     If  they  be  set  into  the  ground,  thev    ' 
eboald  be  of  some  kind  of  durable  wood,  uA 
the  ends  to  be  put  below  the  surface  ought 
to  be  charred  with  fire,  to  prevent  decay. 
"With  box-columns  or  posts,  the  style  of  architec- 
ture should  he  'changed.     A  cornice  should  be  run 
around   the  structure ;    a  dental    cornice,  perhaps, 
would  look  well.    Every  builder,  however,  will  kiioK 
how  to  give  the  best  e^t  to  the  general  appearance 
of  the  structure.     If  the  posts  be  not  inserted  in  the 
ground,   let   the  floor   be  laid,   ojid  ordinary  joista 
meaaurinz  three  or  four  inches  vrill  do  for  the  tol- 
umns,  ifluxed  in.     In  this  case  it  will,  peiliipa, 
require  some  support  to  prevent  the  strucOue  frooi 
being  blown  over  in  a  gale.     Three  or  fooi  parii 
sunk  Into  the  ground  even  with  the  floor,  and  made 
^t  thereto,  would  be  all  that  ia  necessary. 

"Th«  two  hives  represented  in  the  foregoing  cot  of 
bee  hauee,  are  intended  torepreeeiU.iny  Bi{inumiL 
hive,  aa  shown  in  engraving.  Tlieee  luves  hive  a 
beautiful  appearance,  a>d  if  surmotrntBd  by  a  wooden 
urn,  handsomely  turned,  the  decoration  would  be  com- 
plete. They  rest  on  pins  or  lege,  aa  before  desoibed, 
during  the  spring  and 
sumnter,  and  in  the 
winter  they  are  let 
down,  and  the  open- 
ings in  the  front  and 
rear  are  used.  The 
general  rules  for  the 
management  of  beet 
in  other  hives  apply 
to  these  with  the  same 
force.  One  great  ad- 
vantage io  an  open 
apiary  of  this  nature 
ie,  that  It  affiirds  the 
least  possible  facilities  for  insect  breeding.  Bve^ 
part  is  exposed,  and  the  broom  or  the  brush  applied 
•nee  a  week,  thoroug^y,  will  root  out  every  vestige 
of  moths,  spiders,  wakpe,  he." 

We  have  a  number  of  the  Bre-Ke^er'i  MokuI, 
and  can  therefore  furnish  copies  to  those  de»irouiof 
obtaining  the  fullest  information  (hi  the  subject  We 
will  also  give  informatioa  in  relation  to  the  hives. 
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Wb  nevOT  had  rauch  faith  in  the  iiniag  qnalitiee  of 
the  large  breeds  of  fowls.    In  a  wild  state,  the  li 


B(tg« 


ilaisE 
ompued  with  the  Bmallei 
t  bJwbjb  our  favoritei,  end 
we  BtiU  think  thej  are  unsurpnased  for  lajin);  ;  and 
for  beautT)  to  our  fancy,  thej  are  unequalled.  Their 
graceful  form,  their  jet  black  pulmage,  shaded  with  a 
beautiful  metallic  green,  and  their  snowy  top-knots, 
make  them,  to  our  notion,  the  bea»-vieai.  Bat  they 
must  be  pure ;  for  if  crossed,  they  are  a  mineral)^ 
fowl.  In  order  to  teat  the  matter  for  ourselves,  about 
a  month  since  we  procured  a  pair  of  the  ShunghM 
fowls.  Dr.  Bbrnbtt,  author  of  the  "Poultry  Boc^" 
Bays — "this  variety  of  domestic  fowl  Ja,  in  my  osti- 
mation,  one  of  the  very  bat  known  in  America." 
They  are  scarcely  six  montba  old,  and  the  cock  weighs 
8  Iba.  7  ca^  the  pullet  6  lbs.  6  os.  To  out  surprise 
and  aatiafaction  the  pullet  has  laid  nearly  evetr  day 
since  she  came  in  our  possession.  They  reeemSle  in 
almost  every  respect  Uie  Cochin  China,  an  engraving 
of  which  we  give  from  Brmimc'e  ^merkan  PotUlry 
Yard,  except  that  they  are  feathered  on  the  legs. 
These  fowls  were  imported  from  Shanehae  in  China, 
and  coming  from  the  extreme  nortii  of  that  country, 
they  will  undoubtedly  prove  banlj  ut  our  climate. 
We  shall  have  their  portraits  taken  aa  soon  as  they 
get  a  little  older.  They  are  extremely  docile,  and 
uie  cock  shows  quits  a  dispoaition  to  become  |  pet. 


We  have  also  eggs  of  the  CoeUn  Cluiut,  that  will 
be  hatched  in  a  few  days.  Dr.  BBnnBir  says,  "  they 
are  no  more  expeoiive  to  keep  than  the  common 
bens,  while  they  are  about  twice  as  large,  bettet 
layers^  less  destructive  to  gardens,  more  docile  and 
tractable,  and  very  tender  of  their  young.  Their 
meat  is  fine  and  highly  Savored,  They  usually  com- 
mence laying  at  from  six  to  seven  months  old. 
Their  eggs  are  of  a  reddish  or  mahogany  color,  and 
of  delicious  flavor." 

n  contrast  with  these  momters  we  give  the 

veraal  favorite,  the  little  B»irr*M— imJl,  to  be  sure, 

bat  important  and  consequential  as  the  largest  of  the 


feathered  tribe.  He  diadaina  to  acknowledge  as 
superior  those  whose  only  claim  to  auperiority  is  a 
more    portly    frame —  — 

proclaims  his  equality^ 

least,  in  every  mo- 

n,   and    declares    in 
unmistakable  language,    : 
that  "the    mnii't    the  \ 
standard  of  ths  man."   j 

These  little  fellows 
originated  in  Bantam,  a 
town  and  kingdom  in 
Java,  famous  for  its 
pepper  trade.  They  are 
of  small  sise,  lively  and  J 
vigon>UB,  exhibiting  in 
their  movements  both  staleimess  auu  grace. 

HatBU.  EniToag  r— I  have  jiuL  been  reading  a  very  able 
work,  entiUed  "  The  Anwrican  Poultry  Yard."  by  D.  J. 

N,)  Ibo  nverage  ueighL  of  Cochin  China,  MalBy.  and 
DoAing  cochi,  ti  lUIed  to  ho  imtn  poimJi.  Aa  I  have  boen 
iitretpely  aniioua  lo  procure  lonie  of  ihae  celebiated  vali- 
ne ooi  a  tiltle,  inaamueh  m  I  am  alreiuJy  ihe  lucky  owner 
if  eleven  fowli,  ilie  weigh^a  sf  which  are  u  Ibllowi : 

U>.  01. 

A-axk,    8   moQihacld 9.    5 

ban,      3   yeare      "  7    13 

7      '■  ■'  7     9 

poUet,  8i  montha   "  6     S* 

"      91      "        "  7     2* 

"       91      "       "  6     5* 

"       8        "       "  6    10" 

"     .  9        "       "  6     9* 

71      "       "   6     a* 

"      6        "        "   5    lOt 

«       5        ••        ••  5      at 

*  Bona  of  Uiaea  wDl  ontwel^  the  old  hnu  battora  a  (nat  vlillt. 
t  TIMH  iwe  WIN  batched  Ute  and  or  caam  an  not  Diar  (TDwa. 
I  waa  indaced  lo  n-eigh  them  by  tliB  alaMment  of  Hr. 
tLLtir,  and  lo  aend  yoaa  brief  deacriptioa  of  them,  bacauae 
Ibey  10  greatly  exceed  in  itie  the  ^naua  chii^ena  named 
by  him.  !■  not  Hr,  A,  pjutahen  in  limiting  the  weight  of 
tfalay  and  Cochin  Uhina  cocki  to  nven  pounda  T 

I  purehaied  my  two  nld  beaa  and  cock  Ihat  weighed  S| 
Iba.  loBl  year,  from  an  old  man  who  broaght  Ihsm  from 
Northampton  connty,  in  tbi«  Slau.  1  can  usee  them  no 
Ainher.  From  their  appeaianee  and  cfaaiactar  I  jn^te  ihem 
lo  belong  either  lo  Uis  "Bot^  County  Bre«),''^  or  tlie 
"Boohiea,"  mentioned  by  Ui.  Kittbihoi.  Their  general 
color  ia  black,  dotted  with  whits  ;  lomelimea  entirely  black 
and  sooielinM  grey.  When  firat  hatdied,  they  are  never 
black  or  even  dark,  but  invariably  lighl  colored — much 
reaambling  yonna  Crtolrt.  Unlike  any  other  lami  ibwlj  I 
have  eveieeaa,  Ihrif  jialhtT  larfy,  being  eamplets^  covered 
at  di  week*  old.  Their  lagi  are  dan,  comb*  Muble  or 
single,  comba  and  wattka  nsnally  bige,  aome  wiih  email 
"  lop-kooM"  orintM,  but  moatly  nlttont  IbaaL  They  do 
not  breed  evenly,  aome  grawing  eonatdeiably  larger  than 
oUiBn.  They  lay  well.  Laet  year  the  yoongaot  of  my  two 
hen,  then  two  yean  old,  bud  109  eggs  ;  the  older,  then  aii 

Kara  old,  laid  78.  Of  couiaa  pnlleta  would  have  laid  much 
tier.  All  my  bent  are  laying  now,  except  three  — the 
two  old  ODsa  and  the  yonngeat.  I  have  no  dmbt  if  vrell 
fed,  warmly  honaed  in  winter,  and  their  neila  frequently 
broken  np  to  prevent  tbeir  becoming  btoody,  they  enold  b* 
made  to  yield  each  150  efg»  ■  year.  They  are  aaid  to  ait 
well,  but  do  not  cover  their  young  aa  ellen  aa  good  moihen 
ahould.  What  ii  their  name  I  O.  T.  —  PhrOamibtrliBiii, 
Jh.,  FU'y,  1850. 

We  are  unable  to  give  your  chickens  a  name :  but 
they  are  undoubtedly  a  cross  between  one  of  the  large 
breeds  and  some  smaller  variety,  perhaps  the  com- 
mon fowl.  The  fact  that  they  "do  not  brud  eveidjf' 
indicates  thif>.  Nothing  goes  farther  to  estahliah 
the  distinctness  of  a  race  than  uniformity  in  siie  of 
chickens  of  the  same  age.  They  are  certainly  very 
respectable  for  size  a^  for  their  laying  quaUtiea. 
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Wb  hive  been  struck  with  a  Tew  facte  in  regard  t 
the  planting  aeason  iuat  cloud,  that  indi<^te,  to  «om 
extent,  the  changes  that  are  tailing  place  in  tiie  ptibli 
mind  on  certain  points  in  fruit  cnltura  ;  and  we  think 
it  not  amias  to  talie  nota  of  them  now,  while  freah  ' 
oar  memory. 

The  ^*t,  ia  a  remarkable  falling  off  of  the  daoiaud 
for  new  Tarietieii,  especiallj  among  amateur  cultiva- 
tora.  A  few  years  ago  —  indeed,  we  need  hardly  go 
farther  than  a  single  year  —  a  person  having  a  small 
lot  of  SO  fay  lOD  feet  to  plant,  would  order  &  dozen 
varieties  of  the  newest,  rarest,  and  most  extraordinary 
to befoundnoticed  inail  "the books."  Tbesehenuul 
haTS  ;  oar  good  old  sorts,  with  cbaract^rs  "beyond 
suspicion,"  would  not  by  any  means  answer Jiis  pur- 
pose. He  had  just  reaJ  an  account  of  an  extraordi- 
nary "tteHing  dierry,"  produced  by  Mr.  A.,  in 
part  of  the  country  ;  a  wonderful  seedlintr  apple,  by 
Mr.  B.,  in  another ;  a  no  less  remarkable  pear,  by 
Mr.  C,  somewhere  else  ;  and  an  apricot  ana  a  ptum 
that,  in  spite  of  the  curculic^  bore  extraordinary 
crops,  and  out  of  the  culture  of  which  little  fortunes 
had  actually  been  made.  These  were  just  the  at 
cles  for  his  garden,Jie  thought,  and  he  got  them  if 
ke  could.  This  was  something  like  the  way  people 
were  getting  along  in  Trait  tree  planting,  wben  Tari 
oue  pomologica!  conventions  were  held,  to  whici 
planters  everywhere  looked  for  some  advice  in  thi 
matter  of  selecting  varieties.  These  conventions,  it 
will  be  remembered,  recommended  for  general  etdti- 
vation  mainly  the  old,  well  known  sorts,  whose  char- 
acters  were  fully  established.  This  at  once  changed 
the  current  of  taste  among  inexperienced  plan' 
Hence  it  is  that  we  aee  in  the  nurseries  here  ovet 
new  or  rare  vsrieties  of  the  pear,  from  which  scarcely 
a  tree  has  been  dug,  unless  for  a  nurseryman  or  an 
experimentaliflt,  while  for  the  old  sorts  of  established 
merit  the  demand  has  been  quite  equal  to  the  supply. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  People  who  have  small 
gardens  that  they  wish  to  stock  with  really  choice 
fruits  for  their  own  use,  have  ifo  business  wilb  any 
but  well  tested  and  generally  approved  varieties. 
Neither  should  those  who  plant  fruit  gardens  or 
orchards  for  the  supply  of  the  market,  meddle  with 
new  or  little  ^known  varieties.  Nurserymen  and 
pomologiats  alone  should  cultivate  and  test  these  ; 
'  and  it  is  their  duty  and  a  portion  of  their  busineBfl  to 
do  80.  The  conventions  have  therefore  accomplished 
some  good,  we  might  say  a  great  dral  of  good,  in 
this  one  simple  particular,  of  recommending  for  gen- 


8    . 

thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citiieni  id  ill 
parts  of  the  country,  who  will  In  B  few  yeira  btn 
chamiinr  little  gardens  of  dwarf  trees,  ven  ijaitc 
excludeafWim  all  the  pleasure  and  proGt  which  tliii 
interesting  culture  cannot  fail  to  yield.  Fec^leersij- 
where.  in  our  cities  and  village^  who  have  but  a  inull 
lot  of  ground  to  cultivate^  are  very  naturally  deligbtcd 
with  tbeae  trees  so  admirably  adapted  to  their  citeuni- 
stances.  Old  people,  too,  who  could  not  ressoni- 
bly  hope  to  reap  the  fruite  of  standard  mm  thit 
nefer  yield  in  less  than  six  to  ten  years,  are  planting 
dwarf^  because  in  two  years  at  most  they  may  gather 
their  fruits.  Thus,  t^o  large  classea  of  persaa  here- 
tofore quite  excluded  from  fruit  culture,  are  mw 
brought  in,  and  are  in  fact  the  most  active.  Wbole 
orchard*,  too,  of  these  dwarf  trees,  psars  in  particular,  ( 
arJbeing  planted  for  the  growth  of  fruit  fwrniAet;  ' 
and  when  we  consider  that  not  one  out  of  a  boniired  ' 
will  die  in  plantins  —  that  300  to  500  may  be  put  dd 
an  acre  of  ground  —  and  that  in  two  or  three  yean 
at  most  they  begin  to  bear — we  do  not  see  whylbej 
will  not  be  profitable.  Man;  are  slso  very  judicioiul; 
filling  the  spaces  between  standard  pear  and  aj^lt 
trees,  with  pyramidal  pear  trees  on  quince  atccb^ 
considering  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  fifteen  TWi, 
nrhen  their  standard  trees  have  attained  good  aiie 
and  have  come  into  full  bearing,  and  the  dwarf  treei 
begin  to  ke  in  the  way,  they  can  very  well  afibrd 

them  off.     This  system  of  nu    ~ 

:tenaively  pracUced  in  France, 
and  fruit  gardens  are  r 
-mot  but  be  highly  advantageous  in  this  countiy, 
least  in  all  the  older  districts,  where  land  Is  vilo- 
able  and  fruit  growing  an  important  pursuit.    Ad 
orchard  of  five  acres,  for  example,  will,  at  thirty  feel 
apart  each  way,  contain  but  243  standard  neei.— 
Among  these  we  can  put  in  736  dwarf  or  pvramidal 
trees  at  fifteen  feet  distance  all  around.     Until  the 
eighth  or  tenth   year,  the  standard  trees  will  yield 
nothing  worth  reckoning  upon  ;  but  from  the  third 
ir  fourth  year,  the  dwarfs  will  yield  a  eonsiderabie 
ncome,  and  by  tho  seventh  or  eighth  year  they  will 
iroduce  not  less  than  from  tl  to  $5  worth  per  Iree. 
iVhen  the  standards  require  more  ground,  a  pari  or 
the  whole  of  the  otheia  may  be  removed,  as  the  caM    < 
will  require.     This  give*  to  pear  orcharding  a  very    \ 
different  aspect  from  Uiat  in  wbich  it  usually  appean,    < 
by  reducing  the  period  at  which  the  income  begins    ' 
nearly  or  quite  ten  years  —  equal  to  one-fourth  the 

that  any  one  now,  apwards  of  twenty-one  yeart    ^ 

;e,  can  expect  to  live. 

IS  planting  of  sUndard  trees  of  any  sort  in  ainall 
gardens,   will   unquestionsbly  cease   witbin   a   few    , 

fears,  as  soon  as  people  generally  have  acquired  a 
ittle  more  information  and  experience  in  the  difltr- 
ent  departments  of  tree  culture,  and  trees  suitable  for   . 


py  can  Tery  well  amra  lo  ■ 
)m  of  managing  orcbaidt 

France,  where  orchanfa  | 

lels  for  all  the  worM.    It  ' 

ntJIfrpniln    in   thix  COUDtrT, 
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it  more  extensiTelf  propegeted.  The  py ramldBl  Eji- 
tem  of  tTfttoing  the  apple,  the  pear,  und  the  cherrj, 
j«  m  siTDple  and  beautiful,  that  it  miiBt  meet  with 
univerMJ  favor  amon?  the  proprietor  of  smal!  gar- 
dens. The  pesch  ana  the  apricot  can  be  kept  small 
enough  for  any  moderateiy  siied  garden,  by  having 
,  them  low  headed  and  properly  shortened  in.  Where 
Tery  Binall  trees  are  deBirable,  they  may  be  worked 
on  plum  stocks.  A  few  yeart  ago,  when  we  com- 
menced the  introduction  of  these  trees,  many  persons 
who  pretended  to  know  something  about  tree  culture) 
but  in  reality  knew  nothing,  raised  a  cry  againsl 
dwarf  trees  as  being  "  short  lived  and  worthless ;" 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  that  sort  now.  People  begin 
to  understand  that  if  they  don't  live  a  hundred  years, 
they  bear  early,  look  very  well  in  thoir  gcrdens,  and 
are  easily  replaced  when  they  die  out  by  old  age. 

mMMBB   lUVAaEMBHT   C 

No  matter  how  well  trees  may  have  been  pruned 
before  the  growing  season  commenced,  a  little  " 
lion  during  summer  is'  absolutely  necessary, 
impossible  for  the  most  skillful  pruner  in  ezistence 
to  cot  exactly,  to  all  cases,  at  the  proper  point,  or  at 
least  at  the  point  that  would  induce  the  precise  devel- 
opment of  buds  and  branches  that  he  wants  ;  certain 
buds  will  push  with  greater  or  less  vigor  than  he  had 
reason  to  expect,  from  tbeir  apoearance  and  positioD, 
and  thoa  the  balance  proposeo  to  be  maintained  is 
broken.  In  such  cases  we  must,  at  the  proper 
moment,  when  growth  is  goin^  on,  resort  to  whet  is 
called  pinching  —  nipping  on  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  (a  sharp  knife  is  better,)  the  point  of  such 
shoots  as  are  exceeding  their  due  relative  proportions. 
The  leading  shoot,  that  is  intended  to  constitute  the 
main  trunk  of  the  tree,  should  always  take  the  lead ; 
none  of  the  lateral  or  aide  shoots  should  be  permitted 
lo  dispute  its  supremacy.  The  annexed  cut  is  In- 
tended to  illustrate  a  case  of  this  kind,  B  is  the 
leading  shoot,  and  A,  A,  side  shoots,  both  of  which 
h.;ve  taken  a  more  sturdy  development  than  is  con- 
sistent with  }he  welfare  of  the  leader  and  the  pyra- 
midal form  of  the  tree.  If  A,  A,  had  boeu  timely 
nipped,  the  branches  below  them  and  the  leader  above 
would  all  have  had  their  just  proportions.  We  there- 
fore point  this  out  as  an  item  of  very  great  importance 
in  growing  pyramidal  pears.  When  the  tree  is  left 
to  Itself  during  the  whole  seasoj,  and  in  the  fall  we 
find  it  grown  so  out  of  proportion  as  the  annexed  cut, 
a  great  deal  of  severe  pruning  is  necessary  to  restore 
the  balance ;  these  strong  branches  next  the  leader 
have  to  be  cut  to  one  eye  perhaps,  and  the  whole 
pyramid  is  injured  and  considerably  retarded.  What 
we  have  said  has  reference  mainly  to  the  leading  shoot 
and  those  in  its  vicinttv  ;  but  it  aoplies  with  exactlv 
the  same  force  to  all  the  main  sloe  branches,  which 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  leading  shoats,  and 
will  require  the  same  care  and  treatment. 

There  ia  another  evil  that  must  bo  remedied  by 
pinching  ;  for  instance,  when  we  cut  a  leading  shoot 
side  shoot,  expecting  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
I  below  the  point  where  we  cut,  to  break  and 
make  aide  shoots  or  spurs,  and,  contrary  to  our  ex- 

Ctions,  only  two  or  three  at  the  extremity  grow, 
)Z  the  others  dormant.  To  make  these  lower 
buds  break,  we  must  pinch  those  above  them  at  a 
''ery  early  day,  Ihis  checks  the  flow  of  sap  and 
concentrates  it  in  the  lower  parts,  causing  the  buds 
there  to  break.    This  is  the  way  tu  have  all  branchos 


pinch 


covered  with  fruit  spurs  their  whole  length.  Pyra- 
midal pear  trees  on  qifincc  slocks  are  naturally  so 
fruitful,  generally  speaking,  that  pinching  to  form 
fruit  buds  and  spura  is  rarely  necessary.  The  prin- 
cipal point  to  keep  in  view  is  the  form.  On  pear 
stocks,  however,  both  objects  must  he  kept  in  view. 
All  we  have  suggest^  on  this  point  will  be  neces- 
sary in  both  cases.  Pinching  to  promote  fruitfalness 
consists  in  pinching  or  breaking  ofl*  the  ends  of  the 
small  side  shoots,  slopping  their  elongation  and  turn- 
ing the  sap  into  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  This 
is  i^cticed  continually  as  growth  advances  and  the 
condition  of  the  trees  render  it  proper,  principally 
through  July  and  August. 


flinching  to  promote  fruitfulnese  requires 
I  and  practice  in  pruning,  and  much  more 
physiological  information  respecting  trees,  than  any 
other  pruning.  If  done  loo  soon  or  too  severely,  the 
object  is  defeated  by  having  the  huda  break  into  new 
shoots,  instead  of  forming  fruit  btids,  thus  requiring 
'  '  iag  and  pinching  again,  before  the  object  is 
lad.  Vigorous  and  feeble  growers  require  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  pinching,  and  require  It  to  be  done 
at  difierent  seasons.  Different  soils  and  climate  aJl 
ifiect  this  matter  so  much  that  no  general  rules  can 
«  safely  adopted.  Some  rank  growers  on  free  stocks 
:annot  be  brought  into  bearing  by  this  means,  until 
the  pinching  and  pruning  are  so  severe  as  to  weaken 
to  some  extent  the  whole  force  of  the-  tree.  Root 
pruning  has  the  same  eSect,  and  in  such  cases  is 
quite  necessary  ;  but  this  must  be  done  in  the  fall, 
when  growth  has  terminated. 

Thinks.  —  We  are  under  obligations  to  Taos, 
Hancock,  Esq.,  of  the  Ashton  Nurseries,  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  for  a  packet  of  seeds  of  the  "Round  Borneo 

,ilendid  .    .     - 
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BiTDDDia  am  i^Yvaaa. 

Thbob  tw&  principal  openttioDH  for  die  multiplic&tion 
of  plantfl,  will  commence  this  month.  Roms  can  be 
budded  as  soon  as  ripe  well  Tonned  buds  can  be  ffot, 
ud  the  bark  on  the  stocka  will  rise  freely  ;  indeed 
these  are  the  two  conditions  indispenstble  to  the  bud- 
ding of  all  sorts  of  trees  and  plants.  Roees  and 
other  things  that  we  wish  U>  Btaft  and  etow  this  aea- 
eon,  can  be  buried,  no  matter  how  early — the  earlier 


the  better ;  but  the  buds  of  frait  trees,  that  in  mi 
climate  sliould  not  grow  the  same  season  they  m 
inaerted,  ehoiild  be  (felayed  till  there  b  no  danger  of 
this — say  last  of  July  and  early  in  August,  ft?  plami 
andcherriea;  and  August  and  septeniberfwaUothen. 
Many  of  tbe  recent  aubscribers  to  this  jooraal  ue 
solicitous  for  infoimation  on  tbe  practical  part  of  it ;  j 
and  to  meet  their  wiahea,  we  give  the  following  iUiu- 
tiatious.  Bemembering  tbe  ctrnditiona  we  hare  allu- 
ded to,  proceed  ae  follows :  , 


Take  a  younc  shoot  (fig.  1)  with  good  ripe 
bude,  and  strip  the  leaves  off,  leaving  part  of  tbe 
leaf  stalk  as  at  a.     The  slioot  is  held  In  the  lefl 
band  and  the  knffe  in  the  right ;  the  lower  part 
of  tbe  blade,  say  at  the  point  b,  is  placed  on  the 
ahoot  at  e,  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
above  the  bud  ;  the  thumb  of  tbe   knife   hand 
esta  on  the  shoot  at  /,  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
bark  intended  to  be  removed  with  the  bud  ;  the 
Jmife  is  then  drawn  towards  you  obliquely,  parallel 
with  tbe  shoot,  smooth  and  level,  so  that  tbe  bark 
and  a  very  thin  portion  of  the  wood  will  be  taken 
off.    In  cases  where  this  wood  is  Srmly  attached 
to  the  bark,  it  is  better  to  leave  it ;  but  where  it  is 
loose,  or  partly  so,  it  may  better  be  removed,  which 
can  be  done  by  putting  the  edge  of  the  knife  under 
the  wood,  between   it  and  tbe  bark,  and   liliing 
it  up.     Cere  in  doing  this  is  necessary,  lo  avoid  pull- 
iDg  out  the  root  of  the  bud,  as  in  that  case  the  bud  ia 
lost.     Fig.  8  is  a  good  bud  ;  g,  root  of  tbe  bad,  and 
h,  root  of  the  leaf.    Fig.  4  represents  a  bad  bud,  ^• 
ways  thrown  away.     Fig.  7  shows  the  stock  cut  in 
the  fonn  of  a  T,  to  receive  the  bud.     Fig.  8,  the 
bark  raised  with  the  ivory  or  bone  handle  of  tlie  knife. 
Fig.  9  representa  the  bud  in  Its  place.    The  top  of 
the  bud  is  alwaya  cut  square,  to  fit  the  cross  cut  on 
the  stock.    Fig.  10  shows  the  bud  tied  with  barb  or 
orther  material.    The  whole  operatioo  ahould  be  done 
neat  and  quick. 

LATBRIKS 

is  a  mode  of  propagating  trees  and  plants  by  bending 
down  the  branches,  generally,  but  not  always  of  the 
currenl  seasons  growth,  and  covering  them  at  the 
point  where  we  wish  to  pfoduce  roots,  with  two  ot 
three  inches  of  earth.  Roses,  carnations,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  ornamental  trees  and  plants,  grape  vines, 
quinces,  gooseberries,  be.,  be.,  are  propagated  with 
ease  and  certainty  in  this  way.  The  aaneied  cut  of 
a  carnation  layer  conveys  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
operation  in  general. 


In  the.case  of  the  camatiou,  the  stems  to  be  hj- 
ered  (usually  done  just  as  they  go  oat  of  bkiMii,)  an 
stripped  of  the  leaves  as  far  aa  it  will  be  neeeavj 
to  imbed  them  in  the  ffround ;  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
are  also  out  off  an  inch  or  ao  ;  the  knife  is  tbaa  in-  , 


sorted  below  a  joint,  and  the  atem  cut  half  tbrou^ : 
the  knife  ia  then  drawn  upward,  slitting  the  stetn  'o 
the  next  joint  above  ;  the  amall  portion  remainmf 
.below  the  joint  where  the  incision  was  made,  i'  cul 
clean  off  to  the  joint,  and  the  stem  is  bent 
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groundy  and  pegged  down  with  a  crooked  wooden  peg, 
to  keep  it  in  its  place  and  to  keep  the  cut  open  ;  the 
earth  is  drawn  aloand  it,  carefully  placing  it  in  an 
upright  position ;  a  good  watering  will  then  finish. 
For  all  layers  the  soil  should  be  well  prepared,  and 
light  and  sandy.    All  ordinary  layering  is  performed 
on  the  same  principle.    In  two  or  three  months,  most 
plants  will  have  rooted  and  be  ready  for  transplanting. 
When  a  branch  is  layered,  it  is  in  most  cases  well  to 
cut  off  a  portion  of  its  top,  particularly  if  ^win? 
fast,  as  it  checks  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  pomt,  and 
hastens  the  granulation  and  formation  of  roots  at  the 
cut.      Where  the  shoots  are  soft  and  tender,  great 
care  is  necessary  to  avoid  breaking  them  off^  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  sometimes  better  to  make  the  cut  on 
the  upper  side,  and  twisting  the  branch  a  little  to 
keep'  the  cut  open  when  pegged  down.    Roses  are 
usually  layered  after  they  have  gone  out  of  bloom, 
and  the  other  shrubs,  Si!c.,  when  the  wood  is  suffi- 
ciently grown  and  matured  to  work  well. 


OBAFB8    JLWD    FBABS. 


N 


\ 
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Mr.  Editor  : — ^Allow  me  to  state  a  fact  in  relation 
to  pruning  the  grape,  which  argues  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  thorough  use  of  the  knife.  Gustavus  Clark, 
Esq.,  of  Clarkson,  has  recently  practiced  cutting  close 
to  the  main  branch  every  side  shoot.  Ha  suf^rs  two 
or  three  shoots  to  grow  from  the  root,  tKining  them 
in  different  directions  and  tying  to  stakes  'fgur  or  five 
feet  high.  His  crops  of  miit  are  splendid — equal 
to  any  I  ever  saw.  New  shoots  spring  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  old  vine,  on  which  ^w  the  rich 
clusters.  This  fact  should  encourage  timid  pruners 
to  a  bolder  and  more  thorough  application  of  the  knife. 

Have  you  ever  eaten  a  ffood  Summer  Franc  Re^ 
pear  ?  I  have  a  tree  of  that  variety — and  genuine 
too  —  which  has  borne  fruit  three  Vears,  aikl  not  a 
specimen  but  proved  worthless.  Of  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  which  has  fruited  the  same  length  of 
time,  the  eame  remark  is  true.  Not  one  pear  have  I 
had  that  was  even  tolerable.  In  the  same  soil,  B. 
Diel,  Ananas,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Bartlett,  and 
White  Doyenne,  have  produced  delicious  fruit,  and 
B.  Brown  very  good,    H.  P.  N.--Jlf areA,  1850. 

Wb  have  eaten  the  Summer  Franc  Real,  not  first 
rate,  but  second  at  least.  Yon  may  have  let  it  hang 
too  long ;  it  ought  to  be  picked  soon«  Duchess  will 
be  all  right  yet ;  wait  a  little. 


■^^fc^^^^^^fc^^^^^ 


JjrSWfiRS    TO    OOBBESPONDBKTS. 


Hi:dox8.-»-(F,  A«  R.)  We  tuppoae  you  mean  the  cenunon 
native  thorn,  wbioh  makes  a  good  hedge.  Z.ocu«<— Put  the 
•eed  in  tcaldin^  water,  end  let  it  remain  for  24  houn  before 
•owing.  Sow  m  drills  three  i^t  apart,  and  three  or  fbur 
inches  apart  in  the  drills.  At  six  feet  apart,  about  1200  will 
plant  an  acre,  and  a  couple  of  pounds  of  seed  will  produee 
plants  enough.  The  Honey  Locust  will  make  a  ^ood  hedge 
m  four  years  from  the  seed.  The  seeds  should,  if  possible, 
be  all  sowed  in  April  orjitfay  —  June  will  do.  Ditches  by 
hedges  of  this  sort  are  n<H  only  unnecessary,  but  improper, 
subjecting  the  hedge  too  much  to  drouths. 

OLEANDKKS.-«-(Maroe)lus.)  Don't  use  arsenic  to  kill 
worms  in'  the  pots  :  time  water  is  safer  and  better.  We 
would  advise  the  ladies  to  plant  their  Oleanders  out  in  the 
garden  during  summer ;  there  they  will  form  fine  new  roots 
and  get  rid  of  worms. 

Namis  OF  Fl(WErs.^(0.  a.  a..  Hemlock  Lake.)  We 
have  no  doubt  your  seedsmen  have  acted  honestly.  The 
GUia  tricolor  and  Lupmus  CruikshankU  are  well  known 
annuals ;  but  you  will  not  find  them,  or  mere  Toarieties  of  any 
species,  in  botanical  works. 


FRUNINGS-. 

Mr.  EorroR : — ^I  have  recently  visited  many  fine  gar- 
dens and  orchards  in  difi&rent  parts  of  our  country, 
and  in  no  one  thing  am  I  bo  much  disposed  to  find 
fault,  as  in  the  gross  neglect  to  prune  fruit  trees. 
The  longi  thrifty  shoots,  are  allowed  to  extend  them- 
selves to  an  unnatural  length,  apd  the  lower  branches 
become  exhausted,  sicken  and  die — the  tree  looses  its 
symmetry  and  beauty ;  and  if  it  produces  any  fruit 
worthy  of  its  scion,  it  is  in  spite  of  bad  usage.  Not 
only  this,  but  many  seem  to  think  that  pruning  a 
young  fruit  tree  sets  it  back  just  to  the  extent  of  the 
pruning,  and  consequently  they  thus  lose,  as  they 
suppose,  a  good  share  of  a  season  s  growth. 

You  well  know  that  the  orchards  of  our  country 
sufiler  severely  for  the  want  of  judicious  pruning,  and 
I  would  inquire  if  there  is  not  some  more  efficient 
^ray  to  arouse  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  this  all 
important  subject  ?  -I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  neglect 
is  no  fault  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.    Watitb. 

Tim  is  quite  correct.  From  actual  observation  we 
know  that  a  great  majority  of  all  bearing  fruit  trees 
in  most  parts  of  the  counUy,  are  suffering  seriously 
for  want  of  a  little  pruning ;  but  the  matter  is  re- 
ceiving more  attention. 


■^^fc^^^^^M^^^* 


Effects  of  thr  Wihtrr  on  VBOBTATioy.—- The 
frequent  frosts  we  had  towards  spring,  when  the 
snow  was  ffone,  had  an  injurious  enect  on  strawber- 
ries and  ouer  plants  with  small  roots  near  the  sur- 
face, not  protected ;  they  have  been  drawn  out.  Ex- 
cepting this,  we  have  seen  no  ill  effects  of  the  winter ; 
no  trees,  not  even  tender  ones,  are  winter  killed  in 
the  least.  The  Deodar  Cedar  and  Auracaria  have 
stood  quite  safe  without  protection.  The  Crypttme" 
ria,  very  slightly  protected,  quite  safe^  and  will  prove 
haidv.  Taxodtum  sempervirens  had  its  foliage  oumt 
ofi^,  but  the  wood  and  buds  are  uninjured.  Abies 
Smiihii  and  Douglassiy  Pieea  pinsapOf  Pinus  exceUOf 
cemhra  knd  fnnnMOj  all  quite  hardy.  Mtihonia  o^- 
folia  stands  the  winter  well,  retaining  its  foliage 
fresh  and  green ;  it  is  now  finely  in  bloom,  and  is  a 
beautiful  lawn  shrub.  Spiraa  pnnnifioUa  and  Budo' 
lea  Lindleyana  are  as  hudv  as  can  be  desired. 

We  see  by  the  Horticulturist  for  May,  that  all 
these  plants  have  stood  the  winter  at  Newburgh, 
some  unprotected,  and  others  covered  with  boards. 


•%^t^i^^k^t^t^^ 


PROCEEDTNOS  OF  THE  SECOND  CONGRESS  OF  FRUIT 
GROWERS,  eontened  midsr  the  auspices  of  the  Amerleaa 
InsUtua,  la  the  dtyof  New  forte    1849 

Thb  proeeedinffs  of  this  body  have  at  length  appealed 
in  a  very  hanoKmie,  well  printed  pampiilet,  of  upr 
wards  of  100  paffes;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
President  of  the  Congress,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wildbr,  for 
a  copy.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  anything 
about  it,  or  to  give  any  extracts  from  ity  until  next 
months  as  the  whole  of  this  number  of  the  Farmer 
was  ready  for  the  press  before  it  came  to  hand.. 


-^r^Ffc^^^^^^y^^  I 


Thb  Season. — Our  spring  here  has  been  unusu- 
ally cold  and  backward ;  up  to  the  middle  of  May  we 
had  rarely  a  warm  springs  day ;  but  it  has  been  a  fine 
season  for  planting,  and  all  have  had  a  long  and 
favorable  time  for  completing  their  improvements. 
The  weather  now,  May  16th,  is  fine^  and  fruit  trees 
are  loaded  with  blossoms,  promisixig  a  most  abund- 
ant crop.  The  thinning  process  will  very  generally 
have  to  be  resorted  to,  if  no  untimely  frost  or  other 
accident  occurs  after  this  date. 
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Wb  have  promptiy  forwarded  to  all  applicants  the 
^Floral  I&tke,**  though  we  fear  some  of  them  will 
never  reach  their  deetinationy  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance 8ome  of  our  friends  reside  from  the  regular 
express  routes.  Though  wisely  making  no  attempts 
at  rhymei  many  of  our  lady  correspondents  are  truly 
poetical : 

Eds.  GxiriSKK  Farmkb  : — That  rake,  if  you  pleaae,  sirif 
—  ■hall  ''  nseit  without  gloves."  receive  it  thankfully,  and 
send  you  a  boquet  in  return.  Hoping  the  mignionette  will 
have  a  sweeter  fragrance  and  the  petunias  a  richer  bloom 
through  its  agency,  I  ask  you  to  send  it  soon.  N.  A.  S. — 
Ripley,  Brown  Co.,  Ohio. 

Was  it  not  for  the  advantage  our  near  readers 
would  have  over  those  more  distant,  we  would  oflfer 
Downin^B  Flower  Qarden^  Parmms  on  the  Rose, 
and  other  good  books,  as  a  premium  for  the  best 
boquet  sent  to  our  office  during  the  season.  But  as 
we  can  not  at  present  make  this  offer  so  as  to  be 
available  to  our  friends  generally,  we  would  urge  the 
formation  of  Horticultural  Associations  in  every  city 
and  village  and  county  of  our  country ;  and  the  cfi^, 
by  such  associations,  of  similar  premiums;  The 
labor  will  be  light,  the  expense  little ;.  and  in  return, 
flowers  will  spring  up  where  grow  the  thorn  and 
thistle — homes  will  be  made  more  pleasant,  eyes  more 
bright,  and  hearts  more  happy.  The  cheeks  of  loved 
ones  will  catch  the  bloom  of  the  rose^  the  sweetness 
of  the  honeysuckle.  True,  flowers  cannot  furnish 
food  for  the  body ;  but,  shall  the  body  be  fattened,  and 
the  mind  and  the  affections  starved  ?  Shall  we  work 
for  the  body  always,  and  never  for  that  which  distin- 
guishes man,  and  makes  him  greater  than  the  brute  ? 
Is  it  rif  ht  that  we  should  eat,  work,  and  die,  like  the 
ox  ?  u  it  not  as  sinful  to  stultify  and  starve  the 
mind  as  the  body  ? 

Few  realize  the  injury  they  do^  and  actually  sufler, 
bv  depriving  themselves  and  their  children  of  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  the  cultivation  of  flowers —these 
children  of  the  field.  A  farmer  and  his  wife,  in  easy 
circumstances,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  this,  had 
an  only  son,  who»  much  to  the  sorrow  of  his  parents, 
had  imbibed  a  desire  <*to  go  to  sea."  He  had  read 
of  the  raging  billows — of  strange  people  in  strange 
lands  —  of  orange  groves  —  of  lands  wnere  the  pine- 
apple grows  —  of  exciting  scenes  in  capturing  ^e 
whale,  —  and  his  whole  heart  seemed  set  on  seeing 
foreign  lands  and  living  on  the  ocean  wave.  In  vain 
his  parents  endeavored  to  interest  him  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farm.  He  worked,  to  be  sure,  but  his 
heart  was  not  in  the  work.  It  was  a  drudgeiy,  and 
he  longed  for  the  time  when  he  could  bid  farewell  to 
parents  and  home^  and  see  the  world  for  himself. 
At  that  time  a  Horticultural  Society  was  established 
in  the  county,  and  at  the  first  exhibition  fruits  and 
flowers  of  the  finest  kinds  were  displayed,  many  of 
them  brought  from  a  distance,  and  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  before.  Our  young 
friend  attended  this  exhibition,  and  looked  at  the  dis- 
play with  wonder  and  surprise.  Nothing  astonished 
nim  more  than  the  liveiyy  joyous  interest,  those 
engaged  took  in  the  arrangement  of  their  several 
coflections.  While  he  had  looked  upon  everything 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  tho  soil  as  a  heart- 
less drudgery,  here  even  the  ladies  appeared  to  engage 
in  it  with  a  zeal  and  a  pleasure  he  could  not  account 
for.  One  class  of  flowers  particularly  attracted  his 
notice ;  he  procured  a  few  plants — planted  them  and 


nursed  and  watched  them,  and  waited  anxiously  and 
impatienUy  for  the  coming  bloom.  In  due  time  his 
plants  blossomed,  and  tneir  extraordinary  beauty 
repaid  him  for  his  toil.  He  carried  off  the  prize  at 
the  next  show.  Elated  at  his  success,  and  the  pleas- 
ure it  afft>rded  him,  he  increased  his  coUeclion— for- 
got all  about  the  sea  and  strange  lands  —  and  became 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  cultiva- 
tors, and  the  most  successful  competitor  for  prizes  it 
the  shows  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  He  now 
takes  hold  of  farming  in  earnest  —  aims  at  the  finest 
crops ;  and  the  parents  reap  in  the  society,  perhaps 
the  salvation  of  their  son,  and  in  tiie  better  manage- 
ment of  the  farm,  the  happv  influence  of  flowera  od 
the  young  mind,  and  the  oetu^  of  HortkmUwrd 
Sodetiee, 


I 


i 
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As  this  ia  the  seasoM  for  making  butter,  I  think  it 
not  inappropriate  to  write  a  1itt&  on  that  anbject 
Butter  making  is  a  business  that  justiy  occupiea  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  at  preanit; 
and  although  each  one  that  has  published  his  proceai 
has  a  somewhat  difllbrent  manner,  yet  they  are  all  the 
best — all  eei  the  premium.  One  chums  the  whole 
milk,  one  skims  sweet,  another  skims  sour ;  and  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  tibis  is,  that  in  this 
respect  we  ire  like  all  other  nations  that  have  a  aor- 
pluB  of  butter.  The  Irish  and  Dutch  have  the  repo- 
tation  of  making  the  best  butter ;  yet  they  are  as 
unlike  as  they  can^  be  in  their  manufacture.  Even 
in  difierent  parts  of  Ireland,,  their  management  is 
wholly  difn^rent ;  in  one  part  they  chum  the  whole 
milk,  in  anothef  they  skim  as  soon  as  changed,  say- 
ing that  if  the  milk  turns  thick  before  it  is  skimmed, 
the  cream  will  turn  soft  and  OAneequently  tlie  butter 
will  be  soft  and  will  not  keep.  I  had  in  mv  employ 
the  past  season,  an  Irish  girl  from  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, who  has  worked  in  an  extensive  dairy  in  that 
country.  She  says  they  use  more  salt  in  their  butter 
for  transportation  than  they  do  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  that  their  butter  is  tever  worked  after  it  ia 
salted,  but  is  finished  and  packed  in  firkins.  I  intend 
to  pack  a  pot  next  June,  exactly  after  her  directions ; 
but  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  fit  for  anything  hot 
soapgrease.  In  Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
I  think  the  Dutch  are  mentioned  as  churning  the 
whole  milk,  but  let  it  stand  until  it  is  so  thick  that 
it  will  hold  a  stick  up^  with  which  they  stir  it.  A 
Farmer's  Wifb.— Saratoga  Cb.,  A*.  F.,  Matft  1850. 


< 
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EzBRCiSB. — ^Throughout  all  nature,  want  of  motion 
indicates  weakness,  corruption,  inanimation  and 
death.  Trenck  in  his  damp  prison,  leaped  about 
like  a  lion,  in  his  fetters  of  seventy  pounds  weight, 
in  order  to  preserve  his  health;  ana  an  illustrious 
physician  observes:  ^I  know  not  which  ia  moat 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  human  frame— food 
or  motion."  Were  the  exercise  of  the  body  atteiided 
to  in  a  corresponding  degree  ^ith  that  of  the  mind, 
not  only  would  children  sufler  less  from  sicknea^  and 
their  lives  be  less  uncertain,  but  men  and  women, 
and  particularly  men  of  learning,  would  be  more 
healthy  and  vigorous,  more  happy  in  their  domeatic 
lives,  and  the  better  able  to  perform'  Uieir  duties. 
In  fine^  with  propriety  it  may  be  said  that  the  highest 
refinement  of  mind,  without  improvement  of  the 
can  never  present  anything  more  tnan  half  a  human 
being. 


i 
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Soittl)0*  JDtportmmt 


''SFBGIAL    Mi^HUBBS.*' 


Thb  editors  of  the  HorticulturiBt'and  the  Boston  Hor- 
ticultural Magazine  can  not  agree  on  the  subject  of 
''special  manures."  Mr.  Downing  takes  the  pro, 
aoQ  Mr.  HovBT  the  eon  side  of  the  question.  The 
Magazine  conductor  insinuates  that  "  the  theory  of 
special  manures  may  answer  very  well  for  heginnera 
in  gardening,  but  every  practical  man  knows'^that  it 
has  no  foundation  in  nature.  To  this  the  Horticul- 
turist editor  replies  by  copying  extracts  of  a  letter 
received  from  a  member  of  the  Albany  Horticultural 
Society,  giving  an  account  of  ''several  old  White 
Doyenne  ( Virgalieu)  pear  trees,  the  fruit  from  which 
was  nearlv  worthless,  being  eraekedf  kfurly,  and 
small."  After  the  use  of  special  fertilizers,  these 
trees  produced  superb  fruit,  which  took  the  premium 
in  competition  with  the  finest  cultivated  varieties  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Albany  ;  and  fruit  from  these 
renovated  trees  was  exhibited  at  the  Pomological 
Congress  in  New  York,  which  was  fair  and  beauti- 
f*il.  What  Mr.  Hovbt  will  say  to  thi8^evidence,  we 
have  *yet  to  learn,  as  it  only  appears  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Horticulturist.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  so  long  believed  in  the  theory  of  feeding  a  plant 
or  tree  on  tne  constilu'^nt  elements  from  whicn  its 
whole  weight  and  substance  are  formed,  that  we  can 
not  remember  when  we  first  began  to  learn  and  preach 
the  doctrine.  The  distinguished  Dr.  Sam ubl  Mitch- 
BLL  taught  this  theory  m  17Q^,  or  before  LiBBie, 
Dowmiro,  or  the  writer  was  bom. 

The  modem  doctrine  of  special  manures  is  about 
sixty  years  old ;  although  tnere  is  evidence  which 
leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was  acted  on,  and  in  some 
degree  understood,  in  the  eras  of  Columbla,  VmoiL, 
and  perhaps  bv  old  Hbsiod  himself.  The  theory  is 
substantially  this :  To  organize  the  tissues  and  fruit 
of  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  other  cultivated  trees  and 
plants,  the  incombustible  matter  which  appears  as 
cuke9f  when  their  stems,  leaves,  and  fruit  are  burnt, 
are  (ndupensahle  elemenis*  Hence^  if  the  potash, 
lime,  and  other  things  which  make  tukek,  be  deficient 
in  the  soil,  the  defect  will  operate  injuriously  on  the 
tree  and  its  fruit.  A  soil  may  lack  moJd,  or  organic, 
as  well  as  mineral  matter ;  but  as  a  general  rale,  the 
farmer  has  only  tq  supply  potash,  lime,  and  bones,  to 
secure  the  fprowth  of  fi^ir  crops.  Thus  one-third  of 
the  ash  obtained  by  buming  wheat,  is  pure  potash ; 
and  nearly  fifty  parts  of  the  remaining  sixty-six  are 
phosphoric  acid.  Hence,  ground  or  dissolved  bones 
are  a  special  manure ;  so  also  are  wood  ashes  and 
gypsum. 

Those  who  have  carefully  read  the  articles  on 
Agriculture  in  our  Youth's  Dbparticbnt,  will  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  possible  to  starve  a  tree  or  a  plant, 
ts  well  as  a  cow  or  a  horse ;  and  that  there  is  very 
little  sense  in  blindly  giving  a  tree  manure  without 
knowing,  or  thinking,  or  canng  whether  we  are  giv- 
ing just  what  the  ground  lacks  and  the  tree  needs,  or 
whether  we  are  supplying  that  with  which  it  is 
already  surfeited.  The  man  who  would  wilfulh^  shut 
his  eyes  and  wander  about  the  streets  in  dartness, 
would  be  entitied  to  very  little  sympathy,  even  though 
he  should  fall  into  the  ditch.  If  science  fumishes 
the  means  of  ascertaining  of  what  substances  every 
tree  and  every  plant  ^s  composed,  and  that  some 
port  of  their  composition  is  taken  from  the  soil,  and 
out  common  sense  teaches  us  that  unless  tiie  needed 


substances  are  in  the  soil  the  wants  of  the  tree  can 
not  be  supplied,  and  if  science  likewise  furnishes  us 
the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  required  ntlb- 
stances  are  in  the  soil  or  not — the  man  who,  with 
these  facts  before  him,  clear  and  bright  and  invalua- 
ble as  the  noon-day  jsun,  shuts  his  eyes  aJike  to  the 
li^ht  of  science  and  the  teachings  of  commod  sense, 
will  be  at  best  but  a  blind  follower  of  the  blind. 


DiaVTTY    OF    LABOR. 


Onb  of  the  editon  of  the  Farmer  was  called. upon 
to  deliver  an  address  before  an  Association  of  Me- 
chanics and  Farmers,  mostiy  young  men,  on  Frank- 
lin*s  Birthday.  An  extract  or  two  may  not  be  un- 
profitable to  our  youthful  readera. 

"  Frankun  had  the  greatest  respect  for  those  wk) 
render  themaelves  useful,  no  matter  how  humble  the 
occupation.  And  yet  there  are  young  men  and  women 
too,  in  our  own  country,  who  prioe  themselves  on 
their  ignorance  of  atl  useful  and  honorable.employ- 
ment — who  boait  their  own  useleesness,  and  glory 
in  their  own  shame.  The  drones  of  society,  they 
afiect  to  despise  those  who  furnish  the  luxuries  on 
which  they  subsist ;  who  by  their  own  industry  and 
skill  provide  for  those  dependent  on  them— cause  the 
wilderness  to  bloapom  as  the  rose  —  build  our  cities, 
beautify  our  dwellings,  and  cover  the  seas  with  the 
heralds  of  commeroe  and  civilization. 

Let  the  young  farmer  or  mechanic  scorn  every 
association  that  asserts  his  inferiority  or  his  de- 
pendence, his  inability  to  pronde  for  himself,  or 
to  perform  with  credit  his  part  in  the  p^iX  theatre 
of  life;  even  though  ostensibly  formed  for  his^eleva- 
tion.  Let  the  venr  imputation  fire  your  soul  with  a 
lofty  ambition.  Show  to  the  world  by  a  proper  self 
respect  that  you  appreciate  your  station.  Jehovah 
himself,  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  might 
as  well  be  despised  for  his  mighty  works,  as  that  you 
should  be  lowly  esteemed  for  your  very  usefulness. 
Unite  oconomv  and  industry  with  decision  of  char- 
acter, and  with  the  ordinary  blessings  of  Providence 
you  can  ensure  competence — yea,  respectability, 
usefulness  and  honor  will  be  your  reward. 

How  insignificant  do  those  appear  who  boast  only 
a  ntMe  parentage  or  a  high  sounaing  title,  in  compar- 
ison with  one  o?  nature^s  noblemen,  like  Fraitklin  ; 
the  briar  by  the  road-side  would  better  compare  with 
the  tall  ceilan  of  Lebanon,  or  the  spark  from  Uie 
electric  machine  with  the  lightnings  of  heaven.  Let 
every  one  who  admires  his  character  and  his  success 
take  at  once  the  firet  steps  in  mental  discipline. 

Young  man  !  are  you  suffering  n^der  the  tyranny 
of  an  unprincipled  master— look  up!  talent  accom- 
panied by  industry,  in  this  land,  more  than  in  any 
other,  brings  its  sure  reward.  Remember  that  he 
whose  birth  we  this  night  commemorate,  suflbred  in 
this  respect,  all  it  is  possible  for  you  to  endure.  Re- 
member Franklin  the |N>or<^railtcc^  and  Frankun 
Uie  proud  phUotopher,  Have  you  become  the  dupe 
of  the  designing,  are  you  depending  on  the  promises 
of  friends,  or  labor  saving  associations,  or  any  thing 
short  of  your  own  well  directed  industry,  for  success 
in  the  world  ?*  Remember  the  fate  of  Franklin. — 
Depend  alone  on  the  strength  of  your  own  right  arm, 
the  force  of  your  own  genius.  Have  you  been  un- 
wittingly led  into  a  course  of  conduct  that  must  end 
in  injury  to  others,  and  disgrace  to  yourself  t  Insti- 
tute a  rigid  self-examination,  such  as  arrested  Fraitk- 
LIN  in  his  course  of  folly." 
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<Sbttor*0  Sable. 


We  recently  made  t  trip  east— and  a  very  pleaaent  one. 
Our  journey  brotii^ht  us  in  contact  with  many  of  our  friends 
— and  we  number  in  this  list  all  who  read  the  Farmer — par- 
ticularly on  the  rente  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  fiirmers  doubted  the 
advantage  of  railroads  to  the  agricultural  community,  consid- 
ering them  more  beneficial  to  capitaltcts  than  fiirraers  ;  but 
that  time,  if  it  ever  really  existed,  is  past.  The  benefits  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  to  the  southern  tier  of 
counties  in  this  State,  is  felt  no  doubt  by  all,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed by  every  one  with  whom  we  convened. 

Wewwere  particularly  interested  in  the  large  quantitiet  of 
milk  taken  by  this  road  to  New  York  city,  from  Orange  and 
some  other  counties.  We  have  no  means  of  asoertamg  the 
quantities  daily  supplied,  but  we  saw  railroad  trains,  called 
"miiJc  trakuj  and  steamboats,  looded  with  thousands  of 
cans  of  milk,  and  nothing  else.  This  is  eontracted  ibr  in 
New  Yoik.  'EaxAk  fiurmer  makes  his  contract  with  some 
wholesale  purchaser,  stating  the  number  of  cows  he  keeps, 
and  about  the  quantity  he  can  supply  daily.  The  larmer 
then  procures  large  tin  cans,  marking  on  them  his  own  name 
and  that  of  the  person  who  purchases  his  milk.  Along  the 
line  of  the  road  "mdk  depots"  are  established,  and  all  the 
seller  has  to  do,  is  to  fill  his  cans  and  h^$e  them  at  die  near- 
est depot.  The  "milk  traM^  stop  at  each  depot  and  take 
up  the  can*— the  contractor  being  on  hand  at  the  arrival  of 
the  boat  to  receive  them.  The  empty  cans  are  returned  in 
the  same  manner.  The  price  ]>aid  the  fanner  is  two  cents  a 
ouart  in  summer  and  thret  in  winter,  (the  purchaser  paying 
might.)  The  mSSk  is  retailed  at  tliree  and  four  cents  a 
quart.  We  suppose  from  Ibe  appearance  of  the  milk  on  the 
tables  in  the  city,  that  Croton  water  adds  a  little  to  the  profit; 
but  the  New  Yorkers  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  they 
can  now  get  pure  milk  and  water. 

We  came  from  New  York  in  oompanv  with  one  of  our 
subscribera  in  Oranjre  county,  who  had  been  to  the  city  to 
collect  his  account  ter  milk  for  the  last  three  months.  He 
stated  that  but  little  butter  comporativeljy  is  now  made  in 
the  county,  the  formers  prefering  to  self  their  milk ;  and 
less  attention  being  paid  to  butter  making,  Orange  county 
butter  will  ere  long  lose  its  well  earned  reputation. 

We  are  much  indebted  for  the  ogreeableness  of  our  trip, 
to  the  kind  attentions  of  Mr.  Marsh,  Secretary  N.  Y.  &. 
Erie  Railroad,  and  Capt.  Dakiv,  of  the  fine  steamboat  "Bm 
LodSer,"  on  Seneca  Lake. 

Thk  present  number  completes  the  first  half  of  the  cur- 
rent volume.  We  are  more  than  gratified  that  our  eflforts  to 
furnish'  farmen  whh  a  paper  at  once  cheap  and  valuable, 
and  particularly  to  make  the  present  volume  superior  to  any 
of  its  predecesson,  ore  appreciated  in  the  most  encouraging 
and  substantial  manner.  From  every  quarter  our  friends 
are  giving  us  the  no  unpleasant  duty  of  adding  new  names 
te  our  already  extended  b'st.  The  Farmer  has  now  a  cir- 
culation larser  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  still  rapidly  in- 
creosing.  We  would  say,  in  answer  to  many  inquiries,  that 
that  we  can  supply  hack  numben  fi!om  January. 


CuifToir  CoOHTT,  (N.  Y.)  Agricultoral  SoaiTT.— 
We  should  have  acknowledged  laat  month  the  receipt  of  the 
premium  list  of  this  Society  for  the  current  year,  uid  also 
an  able  address  to  the  "  fiultosrs  and  friends  of  anieoltare." 


\ 


We  should  judge  from  the  liberal  premiums,  the  ability  of 
the  address,  and  the  number  of  our  subecribeia  in  the  county 
this  year,  that^e  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society  u 
one  of  the  most  eflScient  in  the  State.  The  oflicen  are  Eliu 
A.  Hurlburt,  President;  Peter  Keese,  Samuel  H.  Moore,  S. 
V.  R.  Havens,  Andenon  Keese,  J.  S.  Stetson,  Z.  C.  Pkit, 
Roswell  H.  Barber,  John  W.  Bailey,  A.  J.  Moses,  John 
Dunning,  Vice  Presidents ;  WiUetto  Keese,  Secretary ;  J. 
Battey,  Treasurer. 


«j 
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Patent  Office  Rkport— Part  IL— The  Report  from  the 
Patent  Office,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printera,  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  relates  to  Patents  and 
Mechanical  arts,  and  the  second  exclusively  to  Agriculture. 
Congress  has  ordered  130,000  copies  of  the  latter  prhited  and 
bound.  It  is  expected  to  make  a  volume  of  some  600  pages. 
We  give  an  extract  from  the  document,  in  thii  number  of  the 
Farmer,  and  will  copy  from  the  Washington  Republic  "  Sug- 
gestions for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture,'*  in  our  next 

L.  G.  Morris,  of  Mt.  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  sailed  for  Europe  in 
April  last,  for  toe  purpose  of  examining  the  best  herds  in 
Europe,  and  purchasing  such  animals  as  he  may  consider  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  his  present  stock.  He  will  attend 
the  sale  of  Bates'  herd,  and  return  in  September.  His 
Second  Annual  Sale  wiU  be  in  October,  particulars  of  which 
will  be  given  through  the  Farmer.  The  Bates'  sale  was 
announced  for  the  9th  ef  May. 

Bee  Moth.*— a  new  method  of  preventing  the  nviwes 
of  the  Bee  Moth  is  given  in  the  advertisement  of  Mr. 
Whaler,  in  this  number.  Mr.  W.  is  the  President  of  the 
Saratoga  County  Asncultural  Society,  and  not  a  man  likely 
to  attempt  to  "humbug"  the  public 


MoiTROE  Co.  Agricvltvbal  Socibtt.—- a  meeting  of  tlm 
Societv  for  the  adoption  of  Piremiums  to  be  awarded  st  the 
next  Fair,  the  appointment  of  Judges,  &c.,  was  held  at  tlte 
office  of  the  Farmer  on  the  7th  May.  We  Hiould  have  given 
some-  portions  of  the  premiums  oflered,  as  requesteo,  but 
found  It  impKMsible  to  obtain  a  copy  fhHil  die  Secretary. 

The  Ahericav  Bird  Fahcier,  by  D.  J.  Browkc,  tnthor 
of  the  "  Poultry  Yard,"  is  a  neat  little  work  ibr  the  loven 
of  the  feathered  songsteis,  containing  directions  for  resriof , 
feeding,  and  the  general  management  of  House  and  Ctge 
Birds.    Published  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  N.  Y. 

Reapers. — We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
"  MeCormick's  Viiginia  Reaper,"  in  another  colnnizi«  Oar 
correspondents  at  the  west  speak  fiivorably  of  the  operetioo 
of  this  Reaper.  On  the  same  page  will  be  found  the  sdvo^ 
tisement  of  Rapalje  6l  Brigos,  agento  Ibr  Hussey't  Reaper. 

The  Farmers'  Gdidb  to  Sciertific  awd  PRAcncii 
Agriculture,  by  Henry  Stephens,  Scotland,  sdapted  to 
this  country,  by  Professor  Norton.  It  is  Issued  in  numben 
of  64  pages,  handsomely  embellished,  at  25  centi  esrfa. 
Leonard  Scott,  dt  Co.,  publishers,  N.  Y. 

Spahish  Merino  Sheep. — We  refer  our  r^ets  to  the 
advertisemont  of  John  J.  McAllister,  of  Gaines,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  M.  has  some  fine  Spanish  Merino  Sheep,  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  wool  growers. 

Priitckss  Tribe  or  Short  Hoiuf9.^For  an  edverttf- 
ment  of  the  produce  of  a  youn^  bull  of  this  superior  tribe 
of  shorthorn  cattle,  see  advertising  pages. 

Bto _- 

THE  undersigned,  after  20  years'  experience  sad  maeo  r^ 
search,  has  disoorered  a  oheap  chemteal  eompoinid.  eu^ 
applied,  which  completely  prevents  the  vavages  of  the  b****!*^ 
and  which  can  be  adapted  te  each  and  every  kind  of  hlT«,vb«^ 
er  patent  or  otherwise.  This  discovery  he  will  impart  to  ^  u^^ 
Tidual  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  It  being  nndentood  the  pv* 
chaser  shall  hold  himself  honorably  pledged  not  to  Iskpart  thf  ift- 
Ibrmatlon  to  others.  The  whole  contained  in  a  elrealar,  t^\^^ 
Is  added  several  valuable  sogeestions  in  the  eonstmetlOB  «  ura 
and  management  of  bees,  worm  move  than  any  patent  hiveta  cxn- 
tenee.  •  Address,  post  paid.  BETH  WHALEW , 

June.  1860.  f^-lt*]  BallstoB  Spa.  NX 


SptendM  jncblgnn  Vanaa  ftw  Sale, 

CONTAINING  160  acres  of  arable  Und.  two  miles  fifon  Asa 
Arbor,  on  the  main  road  leading  to  Detroit.  10*  scr»  *«  » 
a  high  state  of  onltiTation,  Ibr  a  new  country ;  the  helaiiee  J 
wood  land ;  all  fenced  in.  The  white  clover  and  other  |i»*  »' 
Ibrds  pasture  for  160  sheep  from  shearing  time  nntil  afuv  »^^ 
About  one-thixd  of  the  eolUvated  land  b  sandy  i<)«>^^**|!?? 
clay  loam.  The  meadows  prodnoe  heavy  bnrdeos  of  heroa  g»»| 
The  pasture  fields,  In  addition  to  clbw  and  timothy,  ace  «>▼««« 
with  a  spontaneous  growth  of  white  clover.  The  house,  an  ow 
one,  Btonds  back  from  the  road  about  eight  rods,  P*rtly  lunwi  j««i 
with  a  groTs  of  locust  and  sugar  maple  trees ;  the  baUnee  orw 
door-yard,  one-quarter  of  an  acre,  contains  fruit  treee  and  ijriio- 
bery  of  different  kinds.  There  is  aleo  a  smaU  orchard  netrDy. « 
bearing  apple  trees.  The  out-buildhigs  are  good.  ,The  ^««  « 
water,  and  plenty  of  It.    Ann  Aibor  \ffords  a  f<»d  Biartel  ij 


sided  on  this  fkrm  19  years.  It  Is  as  productive  and  u  deawwr* 
location  as  is  to  be  found  in  MIchlgaa-onlv  to  be  »•«»*? 'JjJ. 
mired.  The  location  is  pleasant,  and  a  healthy  and  good  d«kd 
borhood.  As  I  wish  to  decline  fiurming,  I  would  «»poej' of  w» 
property  at  the  low  prioe  of  $4,600 ;  possession  fl^'^.'KJthi 
1861  title  indisputable.  For  fMier  partleulsrs,  toqu^ orui« 
undersigned.  WM.  ANDERSW-^ 

Ann  Arbor,  MIoh.,  June  1, 1850.  (^l^J 
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THE  Qiid«nlgnied,  nofw  on  hiswAyfrom  the  Bonth to  CUeago, 
I1L,  llndi  only  time,  and  room  In  the  oolnmns  of  the  June 
nnmbtf  of  the  Genesee  Fanner,  to  faiaert  a  abort  notice  of  his 
Reaper,  and  to  promlie  a  faller  and  more  detailed  one  in  the  next 
nnmber. 

The  nndenlgned  wonld  reapeetftillj  etate,  in  the  lint  nlaee,  that 
a  certain  maehfaxe,  adTertieed  in  the  May  nnmber  of  the  Fanner, 
and  oallad  "  Seymour  fc  Morgan's  Improved  Reaping  Machine," 
though  much  inferior,  from  iu  eomponnded  arrangement  iA  some 
parts  of  other  gearing.  Ice.,  with  that  of  the  undersigned,  Is  yet  a 
palpable  infringement  of  the  latter— that  a  legal  process  has  been 
Instituted  to  hold  them  (Seymour  tc  Morgan)  to  their.Just  ao- 
oountnbiUty  Ibr  the  same--and  that  the  purohase  and  use  of  said 
machine  bv  others,  will  make  them  equally  liable  with  the  manu- 
fiscturcTS,  to  a  prosecution.  Purchasers  are  also  further  warned 
to  take  care  that  this  machine  Is  not  palmed  upon  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  release  the  —Utt  fwm  responstUllty  to  lAssi  Ibr  the 
u*t  of  it. 

In  the  same  number  of  said  Journal*  is  als6  an  adrertisement  of 
«  J.  Oanson  h.  Co.,"  also  of  Broekport  which  mav  require  a  Uttle 
explanation,  bj  wuy  of  guarding  against  a  posnbilitT  of  miscon- 
struction. In  the  RAiTDBiLU  of  Messrs.  Oanson  h.  Co.,  their  right  to 
manulWcture  and  sell  the  Viiginla  Reaper  is  expressly  restricted 
to  the  counties  of  Monroe  h.  Orleans,  which  is  not  so  clkaklt  the 
case  in  the  AovxarnifBirr  in  question.  It  should  be  distinctly 
undentood  that  while  the  right  of  J.  Oanson  h.  Co..  to  man- 
uflMstnre  andseU  said  Reaper  is  limited  to  the  Ct'sie  stated  by  them, 
(March  1st,  18610  this  right  Is  equally  rettrieted  to  the  counties 
of  Monroe  and  Orieans.  in  its  broadest  sense  And  If  the^  prefer 
making  a  saci^c  upob  their  machines,  to  insure  the  sale  of  all 
they  hare  manuflMtured  to  be  used  In  the  two  counties,  (having 
no  patentee  to  pay  Ibr  the  time  spedfled,)  It  can  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  prioe  elsewhere. 

The  patentee  of  this  Machine  has  fiur  a  number  of  years  been 
eareftil  to  preserve  as  much  uniftiralty  In  its  price  and  sale  as  may 
be,aad  designs  still  to  do  sa  And  If  his  price,  chipped  from  Chi- 
cago, Is  »  UHlt  higber  th*n  that  of  his  Reapers  manulbctured  in 
this  Bute,  he  trusts,  from  his  Ikeilltles,  to  make  his  Machines  at 
least  that  much  a  better  article.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
great  Injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Y tcglnln  Reaper,  by  those 
manubeinred  at  Broekport  tot  a  few  years  past :  but  all  that 
were  sold  Uut  y«ar,  without  the  late  improvements,  by  Fitch,  (Hn- 
son.aiCo.,  of  thstplaoe,  gave  entire  satisfiMtion.  ** 

Perba.pa  the  bttt  ovUoneo  of  the  superiority  of  the  undersigned's 
Reaper  over  aU  otbon,  is  the  unparaneled  demand  ftnr  It  in  the 
great  vesiom  y!«<ii.  having  there  almost -entirely  supersoded  all 
others,  and  where  all  thatbave  rtally  been  terted  have  been  inty- 
dueed ;  and  who  ever  beard  of  oitf  new  machine  Just  got  out,  that 
was  not  etrtifi«d  to  bei'ifsl  tkt  ikhig,  by  good  friends  of  course,  who 
either  may  be  hicapaUe  of  Judging,  or  If  they -discover  defeeta. 
may  confide  in  the  ingtnuity  of  their  friond  to  remove  them,  but 
which  in  perhaps  nine  cases  of  everv  ton,  is  Ibund  imaginofy. 

But.  as  previously  stated,  lor  want  of  room  la  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer,  the  «v»4i«iicf— and  that  of  the  most  convincing 
character^  of  the  superiority  %if  the  VIrcinIa  Reaper  over  all  oth- 
ers, as  last  Improvea  and  manulbetured  at  Chleago,  is  unavoida^ 
Vtj  postponed  until  the  next  nnmbex^lSOO  of  them  having  been 
manuflkctnred  there  (at  Chicago)  for  the  last  and  160O  now  about 
oomgfeted  ftw  the  ensuing  harvest.  Reeoileet  that  $5  or  $10  In 
the  price  of  *  Reaper  at  harvest,  !s  a  small  matter  In  comparison 
with  the jrsoi  con$iderotion  of  having  the  best  Reaper— the  most 
reliable  Reaper.    RteolUct  that. 

The  undsrslgned  will  only  add  that  one  of  these  Reapers,  man- 
ulisctured  ftr  the  last  harvest,  and  having  all  the  present  improve- 
meats,  was  represented  by  the  owner  to  have  cut  In  the  harvest 
SOO  acres  of  grain,  without  a  shilling's  worth  of  repairs,  without 
thonging  or  grinding  th*  tickle^  and  lor  which  he  refused  its  first 
cost,  at  the  uoee  of  the  harvest,  and  ordered  another  Ibr  the  next* 

A  considerable  number  of  these  ^chines  wfll  shortty  be  sept  to 
the  Hon.  Thoe.  J.  Paterson,  at  Rochester,  as  general  agent  for  the 
State,  and  who  has  appointed  sub-agents  In  various  parts  of  the 
wbeat-growing  territoiy.  and  distributed  handblUs  which  will  be 
found  to  eontfin  more  taiX  and  detailed  evldeneo  of  the  value  of 
the  Reaper„as  manulbotured  at  Chicago 

June,  1860. C.  H.  MeCORMICK. 

J.  IV.  SUamaan**  'Wheat  DrtU  sund  Seed  PIsuiter* 

E  are  building  three  different  qualities  of  these  machines. 
No.  1  is  a  superior  Drill  and  Broad-cast  Sower,  and  will  sow 
fine  manure  (snob  as  plaster,  ashes,  guano,  fce.,)  bread-cast  or  in 
the  drill  rows,  any  desirable  quantity  per  acre,  at  the  same  time  of 
drilllDg  In  the  gnin.  It  is  well  finianed,  soDstantlally  made,  of 
good  material,  and  WARRANTED,  at  the  low  price  of  $65. 

No.  2  Is  built  for  drilling  aU  kinds  of  grain.  It  wfll  also  sow  fine 
manure  broad-cast  on  crops.    Price  S55. 

No.  8  Is  a  plain  Wheat  Drill ;  simple,  accurate,  substantial. 

None  of  our  machines  will  clog  in  the  runs ;  they  can  not  do  so 
^th  the  most  dilllenlt  kind  of  seed.  The  distributing  principle  Is 
ttitfrely  new.  Invented  this  spring,  and  thoroughly  tested. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  all  orders.  Those  wishing  to  pur- 
chase drills,  would  do  weU  to  see  ours  before  purohasing  elsewhere. 
The  sooner  the  order  is  given,  the  more  sure  you  will  be  of  getting 
yowr  Drill  In  time.    AU  the  above  are  seven  tube  Drills. 

N.  B  — Pwsons  wlahittg  to  acll  onr  Drills,  are  offered  a  good 
elttnee.  A  large  descriptive  bill  will  soon  be  Issued,  with  cuts. 
AU  communications  or  inquiries,  post  paid,  wUl  receive  prompt 
attention.    Address  SHERMAN.  FOSTER,  k  CO.. 

June,  1860.  [O-lt]  FUbnyra,  Wayne  Co.,  N.7. 
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would  respectftilly  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  fliet 
that  we  have  the  exclusive  agency  and  the  exclutive  sale 
of  the  above  named  Reaper,  in  all  that  part  of  the  Stato  of  New 
York  west  of  Ontario  county,  and  we  are  also  general  agents  ft>r 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  sell  the  Reapers  at  tne  Man- 
ufrcturer's  prices,  adding  onlv  cost  of  transportation.  They  can 
be  examined  at  our  Store.  All  who  design  purchasing  are  ear* 
n»stty  requested  to  hand  In  their  orders  at  onoe.  as  this  will  ena- 
ble us  to  have  on  hand  In  season  all  that  may  be  required,  and 
prevent  any  being  disappointed,  as  might  be  the  esse  if  orders 
were  delayed  tlU  tiie  harvest  had  begun.  That  they  are  the  best 
Reapers  made,  and  that  it  wonld  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
farmers  to  have  them,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Annexed  are  a  few  of  the  many  costlficates  which  might  be  given: 

Maccdor,  Aug.  29, 1640. 
Messrs.  Rape^a  ^  Briggs— Oents:— The  Reaping  Machine  I 
bought  of  you,  made  by  Messrs.  Eldred  h  Hussey.  at  Auburn,  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  by  me  the  presoit  harvest,  and  I  am  hap- 
py to  say  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations  I  have 
cut  with  It  125  acres  of  wheat,  besides  my  own  crop;  making  some 
200  acres  of  oats  and  wheat ;  and  1  can  oonfldentfy  recommend  it 
to  my  brother  lisrmers  as  Just  the  machine  they  want.  I  have  cut 
12  acres  of  oats  In  half  a  day,  and  20  acres  of  stout  wheat  In  one 
day,  with  three  horses  abreast,  and  most  of  It  was  bad  cutting  I 
think  I  can  out  26  acres  of  go!od  wheat  In  a  day,  and  da  it  better 
than  can  be  done  In  any  other  way  My  machine  Is  now  in  per- 
fect order,  and  I  consider  it  fbll  asgood  as  when  I  got  it  of  you. 
Tours  most  respectfully,  Tro«.  Ruaioiou. 

'  Whcatlakd,  August  20, 1840. 
Messrs.  Eldred  It  Hussey— Gents:— I  have  now  used  one  of  your 
Reaping  Machines  for  two  years,  and  do  most  cheerfblly  say  that 
It  has  grren  the  best  satlsfrotlon.  I  have  cut  my  whole  harvest, 
and  a  urve  one  too,  with  my  ordinary  Ibrm  hands.  I  have  cut  20 
acres  of  stout  wheat  a  dav  with  ease,  and  I  would  most*cheerflil1y 
recommend  It  to  mv  brother  fiucmers  as  the  best  and  most  eoonom- 
ioal  machine  that  Is  used  on  a  Ikrm.  In  fact  I  think  so  much  of 
it,  that  five  hundred  dollars  would  not  induce  me  to  part  with  it  if 
I  could  not  get  another.  I  have  also  two  brothers,  each  of  whom 
have  one  of  your  machines,  which  they  like  very  much,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  be  without.  I  think  vour  agents,  Mesirs.  Rap- 
alje  k.  Briggs,  will  sell  a  large  number  of  them  in  our  county  next 
season,  as  many  of  my  aoqusintances  have  tdd  me  they  intend  to 
purohase  one  of  your  Reapers  another  season.     Amah  Haxmon. 

BaanBiv,  Sept.  1st,  1849. 

This  Is  to  certUy  that  I  have  this  season  used  one  of  Hnssey*s 
Reaping  Maohlnes,  which  I  purchased  of  Messrs*  Rapalie  6i 
Briggs,  of  Roche  >■  tor.  and  that  It  gives  perfect  satlafibction.  I  have 
out  my  wheat,  which  was  very  badly  lodged,  much  &ster,  better, 
and  cheaper  than  It  could  be  done  any  other  way.  I  have  baa 
one  of  McCormick's  for  tiie  last  three  Tears,  and  it  now  stands  in 
thoroad  as  a  useless  article,  as  I  consioBr  it,  having  tried  to  use  it 
for  throe  years  without  any  sncoess. 

I  consider  Hussey 's  Machine  Just  the  thing  tot  our  lisrmers,  and 
I  could  not  now,  after  proving  its  merits,  be  induced  to  be  without 
one.  Noah  Wilbue. 

Orbbck,  Sept.  7th,  1840. 

Messrs.  Rapalje  k  Bxlggs  —  Oent'n:— The  Reaping  Machine 
bou|^t  of  you  by  Mr.  Champion,  for  me,  exceeds  any  thing  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.  Vou  will  remember  that  when  I  got  it  I  said  to 
you  I  was  sure  it  would  not  work  in  my  badlv  lodged  wheat,  as  I 
had  seen  McCormick's  tried  repeatedly,  and  it  was  a  perfect  IkQ- 
ure  ;  but  I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed.  It  cut  any  of  my 
wheat  better  and  Ikster  than  eight  good  cradlers  could  do,  and  I 
think  It  saved  me  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  acre  In  all  my 
lodged  wheat,  hi  getting  it  dean  and  frst.  In  short,  too  much 
cannot  be  said  In  Its  favor.  I  would  not  icll  it,  if  I  could  not  get 
another,  Ibr  one  thousand  dealers.  Ibr  shonld  I  raise  as  much  wheat 
Ibr  eight  or  ivx  years  to  come  as  I  have  for  the  last  ten,  It  would 
save  me  ihore  than  that  sum,  and  I  think  It  will  last  me  longte 
than  that  time.  Your%  most  rospectftiUy,         J.  Nobtoic 

June  1, 1860.  RAPAUE  k  BRIOGS. 

(3enesee  Seed  Store  and  Ag.  Warehouse,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

BlAifpnn  Hone  Gcnonl  CHflbvd* 

THIS  Justly  celebrated  horse  wiQ  stand,  the  coming  season,  at 
Lodl  village.  Seneca  county,  N.  T.  He  was  got  by  Old  Glf- 
ferd  Morgan,  out  of  e  pure  Morgan  mare.  In  his  sus,  color,  form, 
and  action,  he  closely  resembles  his  distinguished  drc  and  Is  one 
of  the  very  best  specimens  of  this  invaluable  race  of  hones. 

Terms  of  insuranoe,  $12.    Good  pasture  provided  at  the  usual 
rates,  and  all  necersary  attention  given  to  marce  tnm  a  distacee. 
Accidents  and  escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 
Mareh,  1860.  [6-2t*3         CHARLES  W.  INGERSOLL. 

fcoeyui  Hmiter  sund  IMiwrgnn  Oliiefc 

MORGAN  HUNTER  wiU  stand  the  coming  season,  at  the  sta- 
ble of  S.  A.  Gilbert,  East  Hamilton.  Terms  $10  to  insure. 
This  fine  horse  Is  seven  years  old ;  was  bred  in  Springfield,  Vt.: 
got  hgr  Gifford  Morgan:  dam  by  the  same  horse.  For  figure  and 
description,  see  Tho  Cultivator  Ua  1810,  pegs  216. 

MORGAN  CHIEF  will  be  three  years  old  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1860.  He  Is  a  very  superior  colt ;  was  jot  by  Gifford  Mormn, 
dam  by  Green  Mountain  Morgan.  See  The  CuMvaior  for  1840, 
page  VI.  He  will  be  kept  for  a  few  mares  only,  at  the  stable  of  H. 
R.  Ackley,  East  Hamilton.    Terms  $10  to  insure. 

ACKLEY  k  GILBERT. 
East  HamUton,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y.,  June  1, 1860.       [6-lt] 
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PATENT  RAILROAD  SOBSE  POWERS,  AJn>  OVBRflHOT  THRESHERS  A  SBFABATOKS, 

triA  rieatt  iauxnrtant  inmrwemaU$,  Cl^/or  iMdt  patent  ii  tecured,  ,JT\     JUanMfaelurtd  at  At 

AQRICULTURAL  works,  and  tdd  vAolaaU  and  retail,  at  OT AGRICULTURAL 

WAREHOUSE  AND   SEED   STORE  OP   HORACE   L.   EMERY, 

No*.    M9   BMl  3T1   Brandmr,   AJbanr,  IT.   V. 

rpBE  ntaoilbw  hiiTlD(.  at  |n*t  «pniH 


vfOiwUifalMbu 


Tlia  ntdilT  IlKHUlU  danud  hu  inilucWI  him  to  anct,  during 
Uwnut  JmxM,  (IBU.  tSO.)  >  fprnclaxa  nuofiutocr  In  ttU>  cIIt,  M 
tkcDIUlf  th*  niuBlhitiiilD(,  Hid  brtUr  iniirlT  ttw  "uti  of  th« 
fUmloe  flonwDDltT. 

Tb«g  iBotHHa  baQltlo,  tdfXfaR  witb  hli  tiUulTt  Wm- 
nom*.  *nd  saaplito  UHirtianil  or  tnrj  dHinblo  utlult  of  Im- 
plBmvikt  Of  Ba*da  wkntAd  Iff  tba  fWnner,  Fomblcabfrn  toolTer  frv&t 
IndnHunta  to  tib*  pnbua  to  puretw  tb«ir  BapplleH  of  sad 
Uuonfb  hin,  wfagUurlkit  thdromi  uHorlDHlL  udo. 

FBrUenlu  ktUBtioB  k  Hlltd  to  tbi  RAILROAD  HORSE 
POWEBfl,  AND  OVEMHOT  THBESHINO  MACHrNES  k 


uid  WAMlu  of  th*  llnki  aad  pIdIdub  In  flOnHqiiftnov.  U  w^Jly 
•nJje^  OmMr  atnof  lb,  durtblUtT,  aod  UgbMr  Mttlon  ut 
■Himd  i  an  ot  whieh  b«nff  linportent  polat*  not  befoTfl  atULB*d 

Tba7  ■»  eoBpantlTdr  llAt  ud  porUbb  —  th*  Oi»  Houh 
ftnnt.  conpIM*,  *«liblng  ■bout  1100  poondj ;  th*  Two  Hwh 
Poinr,  BOmpM*.  vil^Bg  abmit  I»a)|>oand>.  Wbni  th*f  an  ta 
ba  oR«B  ranond.  ula*  and  vhtala  an  atlaehwL  formlnc  of  lUalf 
a  wagon.    Wlmi  (a  maa,  one  pair  of  wbaala  an  niua«d. 

Thar  an  osaratad  bj  Iho  uglght  at  ttaa  hona  or  horan.  at  an 

n  Inotaaa.  according  to  tha  walgbt  oftha  boraea, 

Thn*  meo  wtth  Iha  Oai  Dona  Powar  and  a  cbanga  or  borisi 
twtca  a  dar.  san  nadUj  thmh  from  IW  to  900  baaheli  whtat  or 


- . canlojm , 

an  tba  Tlinabin,and  aiuwara  ao  atlmlrabla  pnrpcai  for  aapantbag 
thaiilrawrnmtba>niii,  Itarlni  II  with  the  HDtchafr,  fit  for  tb« 
FHinlncMUI. 

ThajrlUTabaenelhlUtol  laopBTaUDn  b/  tha  ipbaaiilMT  dnriu 
thapaat  thna  nan,  at  atl  Itaa  prinalpal  Suit  and  CooalT  Fain  of 
NawVo[k.Maaaachaaatts.  Ohio,  and  IbaGanadai.  and  hara  baaa 
vitonri^alT  Introdnoad  and  natd  amoni  tbo  Oamrn  of  thraa  Stataa 
■od  Varmmt,  Bhoda  lalaod,  CoonaaUaut.  Vlrtiula.  North  Caro 
Una,  Tanntaaaa,  Indlau,  lUlui^  Mliaoail.  Iowa.  WIkdhiId,  and 


Tfanj  can  ba  takan  In  placai  anil  pislud  Tar*  eninpacll^  and 
fbrwardad  to  anj  part  of  tb«  eoantrr,  b;  nllnatl,  canal,  or  itaam- 

Ha  haa  aflalaat  ac*Ala  Ibr  vavalfin*  and  forwardlu  nachlDai  In 
■n  Ilia  prioalpal  tmna  and  elllaa  In  l£a  Stalaa  of  Naw  Tork,  Mleh- 
. —   ■_..__.    . ._ — -ii.olitoiRBBtuekj."' 


(Falghta idwaji  soBtTHtad  flu  atthalowaat  nBLaal 

ahlpplnc  bUla  mada  out  and  fSrwanlad,  wnhoat  axti*  akuia  fr 
~ lnmilmapaaJ,aafatT,«draa»niiaMaeliaqfaa  tortta^pg- 

»,  orallT  aiii^iilaM.  ailblilj 

f  I  aaaatwl,  «  wj  ta  la- 
it  wluB  tharhan  I 


then  iiigBlha,aBd  pnirtiaaa  aaawiWiiadii- 
Honlan,  aaa  Catali«i»  «t  AUaaf  ^rMtanl 
Hd  Bloia,  AcrlooHnal  pMMn,  Sapona  if  i|rl- 

lu.,  k«.,  o^  aililiiMiin  tha  mhierihi.  rut- 

It  aUowad  to  thaaa  paisni  ordailac  and  ■  Uiaf 


tha  mat 

Ihom  la  Dpantlun, '  _  . . 

BaTtuf  bad  lonf  axpt 
a^rloBltnrai  maabLkarr, 
QolhlDc  In  pnrcbaalu  tbair  Apkidtnral  tmidMBanla  aad  Ma- 
ehhkoj  ot  and  throng  tdn.    For  tha  HtlateiidoB  c<  tboaa  aaaa- 
qualntad  with  bEm,  aad  hli  BaoDar  at  dcring  bmlBoai,  ba  voaU 
ratal  tbaaito  tha  tbllowliit  tanUanaa : 
Lnthar  Tooktr,  Editor  and  FabUahar  Alban;  Coltlratgr,  aal 

Tnararar  Naw  York  StaU  AfrlonltnTal  Seoiatj,  AlbaiT 
BanfOrd  HDWvd,  Aaanolata  Emior  Albanr  CnltlaaWr,  Albaaj. 
E.  P.I>raBlloa,  t^.ProaldantN.  V.  A.A.  S_  Atliu/.N.T 
0«n«a  VaU,  Eaq,  Ex-Praa't      do       do         Tnj^Y. 
A,  Tan  Barman,  Eaq.,     do  do       do        rniMklt  N.  r 


andpraaM 


s 


___ita,  W 
Hajbar 


laa.  Vlok,  Jr..  Eaq .  Ed.  OnaaaaFa 

[_.  A.  Wight.  En.,  Ed,  -*  ■•-•-'-'■- 


WE  han  on  hand  a  Etaw  atoek  of 

C^"oV^VauToir; 

Aai[aMoaiinu.orif.'a<ila««  , 
Finn  Eicau^  or  LafV  f^i 
Fimii  Cuua,  or  Ccmlraa  Pia 


ind  manj  othor  ipooUo,  tjl  In  pota,  bspcwtad  LasL  aaaao^  m4  v4I 
iitaUlahad.    Priaad  Uiti  fornl^ad  ca  as^isatlon. 

ELLWANOEK  k  BARBT, 
Uonnt  Hope  Oanlen  fc  Nor  eiiaa,  BHhartar,  M.  T. 
Marth  IMP. 


■mlPa    C3l»*w    itUL 
irdad,tEiiiMi 


Ordan  from  abnad,  OT  inqnlrlaa 
IMtJ 


theOnt, 


al! 
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rriHM:  nbw 


PnpriMari  of  tbe  Pitn 
;iqnn  of  thmiT  hftvlDf  n 
ilkflturtn^^  art  now  pnpi 


ntm  or  HlilUtM.    TlMThn 

SteM  md  CSDDty  Fitn,  tadd  In  i 
jBXVflj,  PmiUTtTuU,  Oblo,  Hid 
poaip*t«d  fn  pnolwiu  wlthcmt  v 


eiUnt  tlutt  suj  bi 

•tor  tlMT  Iwn  bHn 
UiBdH  lit  nuuT  dUIBvat 
mtU.  K^iTTciA,  Nt. 
wu  ui  CUkdK,  IWTR  hiTlaf 
mi<Bitd  nilMiliif  iiiMiMiiimil 

r  la  IM,  of  irUellOTtr  H«  ««» 


Th«  wiooupKajIsz  oat  (Infl  a  Tlew  oC  ft  two  hofi 
iroi«,  with  tha  bud*  atannrj  to  attnid  K.  It  wll 
126  to  aDQbndMliorirtiatiOctwlH  tb*gii>iiUif  af 
Tha  on*  boraa,  or  dnf  La  DDaobluA,  thnH  nthar  m 
u  teat  aa  tba  donble  odh. 


Ul^t. 


ua  bcnrar  lUftatJr  dnat 


oprlght  Bvi, 
propaUlDi  powr. 

THE   OVERSHOT  THRESHER 

■  lard  hadlDR  tubl*  or  apron,  (of  ■  prspar 


b«l,  fUe 


n  daflt,)  aad  pahu  It  tlinnuh  m  tootbad  or 
lUead  orar  tlM  ajliadar.    A  neaot  lapn 


■dBl 


r  tba  BTlladar,  • 
« tba  lnaUnUlaa  of  tha  iplkaa  ai  to  sat 
touch  oc  daop  sr^i^  or  uort  o«ti,  utd 

..  _-  , ,  -br  long  rja  or  wbau,  or  oata  bi  good 

ui[,  urioi  dmotbr  (rM)  or  dorai  i  aiid  all  tbli  u  uoompUibad 
Ltbont  atopploKtbamacblDatiodBplalathepraoaafr  Bjipaaiu 
tbt  Sapuilortbcitrair.ailteaHafroiii  tba  ThKihar,  ft  alfeaC- 
illr  aapantad  tRm  tba  (nfB. 

1'ba  Peurr,  nruht  tnd  Sfraralir,  MoiplMt.  ft»  dtber  one  or 
rvbar8f«»ls(uaTk»dadni«ooiiiiiwiDWta  wagon  ;  butvbera 

bsala  In  neb  ■  muiDar  tbiit  wb«n 
&rd  irbodi  ara  ramoradr  dropping 
KTing  iba  oppoaila  and  alantad  ea  tt 


wlthth 


vaUog  a  biulDW  and  fbr  part- 
jid  ra-l«id  It  For  morlns  in  tbt 

lar'sunuS 


lehvi-fDTdnttliigordinarT  flra  vood.  and 

TirjiiiKhbiamadaOTaiild  b»  W.,  M.,  Ii  Co.,  or  thidr  Agaato, 
iiuirriD  to  work  to  tba  tatMhotloD  at  Iba  porobaHr,  or  It 
r  ba  ratnmad  to  tb«a.  or  to  ttia  Agent  of  whom  It  ma^  faata 
n  parcbaaod.  within  almtj  dafa,  and  tha  purobaaa  moner  [If 
II  will  ba  nfandad. 

uhhHa  ara  ao  ll^t.  oonpHt.  and'  tajllr  budlad,  aa 
nation  to  anr  aui  a(  tha  aoaatfT  wUh  trlRbg 
{bt  •(  tba  too-Aono  BaaUoa,  oomplatr,  bataig 
'  tbt  on^bona,  aboot  l.flOO. 

aatabUahlim  tfWolaa  In  all  partaof 

tbt  UalltdMUti  and  Caoad*!,  nbara  tbar  an  nxdad  to  hoUttatt 
Ibtialaoftbatniaabbita.    OoodactnUanvaotMl  In  thaioatta 

HimiwIUbaaJlowad.  "^     ' 

HORACE  h.  CMERV,  Ch.,  kg  a  nnanl  annt  fncthaialeof 
UiHe  Bagblou  In  tbt  SUtt  of  New  Vork.and  fa  Hit  tgtnt  for  tha 
iJtr  of  Naw  7ork  and  tba  Nan  £ugluid  Stataa. 

Our  othet  acenta,  aa  t«  •adaflBltaljaaoartaJDBd,ara-Riva1)a 
■>  Btip,  Hoolititar;  T.  C,  Pttaia  k  Bratbw,  Bntfalo;  Ptto  B. 


Sitlgbt,  Etq.,  FoB^UtaniaL  T.  r.  Paokar  li , 

-,  CblcagO!  W.ll.  Ba»B,  WankHha,  WIhouIi 

MaUsk.  Tn^B,  N.  J. 
Tb4t«  maohlEiaa  m^  alao  ba  bad  of  John 


Bnlhar,  Datiolt; 
Viae       ■      -  - 


w 


1  Bliud  Hono  M*  anii7 

L,L.  toDunat  u  ttaoa  at  Ibt  atabla  of  tha  mbaerlbar.  ana 
nod  a  bait  mllat  nortbaaft  of  ChnrebTlIlk  In  tha  town  of 
Hifn,  Moaro*  aountr.  Ttmia  (10  to  Inrart  a  (»al.  Oantleiniin 
ftom  •  dMnnca  will  And  good  paitara*  and  wUl  raealn  lach  at- 
tention ai  tbaf  daaln,  aad  on  tll^  moat  raatonalila  tomi.        4 

Sir  Kanrr  I*  of  a  btantifnl  antbdlng  bar  eolor.  itnndi  IS  hnlda 
and  1  Inebblgbvlthootiban.and-b  a  anrafbal  gattar.  llaia 
rtuirkatAa  Ito  hia  tlaor  of  soBititntloo,  bit  daralopmanU  of  boat 
■nd  aHdU  aad  bll  rnMUgaat.  Uad.  and  dooUa  dkpoattlon.  Ha 
lieompaetnadanbrtlaggadftiratboroaghhnd  BioodbD™*!  -"t 
of  n  ttagtj  and  m>)aaWo  BgTt-    Hli  aothni  la  pi 


importaaot,  be  b  i 


I  graetfnl.  bat  i 

„-    —  — 111  perhnpaof 

throoib  all  the  nBtraUoni  Ihi 

irfrwinar.    ■~— ■ •- 

•trIoBipadJ         

of  nnpaallalad  baauty  and  tlegaDea  < 
of  tUl  bom  ii  abaadHllr 


Ting 


aaperlATltj  and  valt 
fclTowInc  (aota  :-ln  IBU.  Sli 
fbr  Blood  boraea  at   -     ~ 
1M£.  ha  took  tha  taD_._  . 
HUta  Pair  at  UUon,  (aaa  U 
■- — a,  la  tha  Traaaaetloi 


ladantlr  pnnd  hr  tba 
iTtd  the  flirt  prtmlam 

itj  Fair ;  In  Baptambar, 
alam  IM  Blond  baraat  at  tbt  jraat 
report  of  Ibt  eonunlttaa  on  Blood 
of  the  N.  r.  Stat*  A(.  Boaict;  fn 


"dekal 

tha  Jloaraa  Comit;  AfirienitnnLi  i^V 
KTba  piDpiiatiir  haa,  at  gnat  enpenH,  braa^  tu*  hena.lato 
tbli  oouatT,  hoplni-tit  LspTort^ti  rtraaiia  tS  adding  a  TaluaUa 
Btook  of  horaaa  tor  ^kat,  and  awpglflni  tbt  fanMi  of  tba  aonn- 
tf  with  thonmgh  and  ;wi  blood  afMidorlng  aad  bt^Ufnl  bona*. 

AQ  aeeldanta  at  thaijak  of  th«awaari.  OwaHi  parting  wllk 
nuraa  balkra  tOalhig  tiiw,  wIthodLihi  oonamt  Dftha  nihM»lb«, 
wm  ba  gharged  tba  Ininiaaoc ;  uAvll  maiti  aot  rtnlarij  rt- 
tnnitdtothehorKonotavtakdDTlng  Ibt  itaaoD.  wm  ba  ahargad 

Majl,  1«M.  [6-lt-J     '       BILLINO  RICHUONS,  Ja. 

A  Rsr*  OluinM-bBpoitBBt  to  Wool  Ontwan. 
^^^a  THEHnbaoTlbarhaTlagrasaBtlj  panbaaedtf  Bfal- 
^^^H  rUBlnghain,of VanHiBl,ata(raatpiltaFIVEBUCI 
^^*  LAMBB,  from  para  bloadtdSpaalibVtiiaoEwH  Bind 
^^^^  bxthacdabtmttdFrtwibUarlnoBBat.lBpoMadMh 
grant  aipanaa  by  Ur.  Blogham  aad  i.  A.  Talatai,  tt  CoBBaatloot, 
in  1U1,  offan  the  aamt  for  lala  to  faman  la  tbil  tteton,  ditlr««* 
~  improTlng  their  etotk  of  abaap.  Tbt  ebaoet  la  a  ran  oat,  aa 
f  ptdlgna  of  thaaa  tbaiv  hata  ban  mbrtaatlatad  btroDd  a 

—        -      -       -    .  pBrebated  80  pun  btoodtd  Spanitb  Marlao 


B,  all  In  Lunb,  b 

and  Back,  at  1300, 
I  alaaa  of  ImpoFttd  a 


oldSmportad  Buck  abort  BHattaHdaad 
!.._    .-^  ^tM  Woodad  FlHiiih  Mtrlno 

b*  held  for  aarrletanothB  fUl. 

'from  IS  to  33  lba.afpimva^ 


poTtanlt^  for  great  ImpTOTVI 


It  tbt  loptilor  adTantngta  and  tba  op- 
~.  thnt  Dfltrad  to  tbe  Wool  OiDweit 
aatrr,  wiU  be  dalj  appivdatad. 
lu  wjDu  M^iiuBvuuvuinAAmin  IbeFaaEiBn  Slooq,  oaa  don 
time  by  calling  at  bla  raaldenot  tbrte  milaa  ncctb  of  Albion, 


Oalnei,  Mareb  It,  lUO. 


I.  HbALUBTEIL 


Btra  wliUng  to  bread  from  a  good  la 
It  Baoena  and  bla  atook,  whleh  Is  ra 
borsa  In  tbls  part  of  Mlcblgu. 


sa^HdanFi 


■yyiLLaUujiU-. 

Tbundaje  and^da 
on  flatanlBTi  at  the : 

Major  oftordiiaai 

TERUS-Taa 

lanUaDdaeeapai 
April  I,  IBM. 


ton,  on  Moadari,  Tvaadaft,  aad 
laoTE,  W.  BheUon,  BaanetE  ;  on 
ableofS  B.  Bawa.  CaalQaa  ;  aad 

la  C.  Haan,  BelUilt 

in  Taan  old  tbli  nirlng ;  hia  eolor  b  a  btantl- 
ttlndbjtbeOIIta^  Hargaa.  hta  dam  a  pnn 
'  pwd  boTBH  an  luTtled  to  tail  aad  sat  bin, 
ra  to  laaara.  Partarafa  ftunUitd-  Aotl- 
[Mf]  HA90N  4l  CO. 


'Hi 


I 
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oohtehts  of  this  mtjmbbr. 


% 


Pt»pa»tk)n  of  Nightaoil, 

Oenonl  View  of  Amerleaa  Agrionitore,  . 

S.  W.'i  Notei  for  the  Month, 138 

AiviwEKs  TO  Iwqui^wM— 134 

Blokford  &  Hoffjouin's  Drill, 186 

Imported  Short  Horn's— Bates*  Stoek, 186 

Rust  on  Wheat, 1S7 

Corn  Ts.  Wheat, 186 

That  MUk  Story, 188 

Premium  List  N.  T.State  Ag.  Society, 180 

Bees  and  Bee  Honscs, 140 

A  ^apter  on  Fowls, •....> 141 

L«E8'  DKrAaTUEirr— Editors'  Oosrip, 146 

Butter  niftirin|f ;  Exerolse, 146 

Youth's  DcrARTMicirr— Special  Manures, 147 

EoiTOKi'  Table— Notices,  ko., 148 

HOaTKULTUaAL  DBFAJITIIBIIT. 

The  present  Flantfaig  Season, 142 

Snmmer  Management  of  Pyramidal  Trete, 148 

Budding  and  Layering. 144 

Grapes  and  PeaxB, 146 

Answers  to  Correqwndents, t45 

Pmning,  Ico., ' 146 

ILLUSTUATIONS. 

Biekfinrd  It  HnflKDan's  Drill, 186 

Bee  House, 140 

Bee  HlTo* .' 140 

Cochin  Chtna  Cook, 141 

Bantain. 141 

Figure  niustratliig  Summer  Management  of  Trees,. .  148 

Figures  iUustratlng  the  process  ofBuddlng, 144 

Carnation  Layered, f 144 


^  The  Prtaeew  Tlllip  of  s. 

IN  January,  1849,  Mr.  8haafo»Af  Hieh 
Y^t  imported  i^J'onnffllMBlH^xeMr 


X    Yjjiinportedtheyonngi 
Durham,  England.    Mr.  Stet 


ShoTt  Horns.* 

oifk,  DutcheM  oounty,  N. 
KeSei^  I^d  hy  Mr.  Sterenaon,  of 
>n  isQi«  most  celebrated  breeder 
now  liring.  and  his  herd  is^  the  Princess  tribe,  <Ae  of  the  beet 
and  moat  ancient  stock  of  Short  Horns.  The  breeding  of  the 
Princess  tribe  can  be  traced  back  as  pure  Short  Horns  upward  of' 
tvo  hundred  yean,  a  matter  of  no  small  considecatton  to  those 
who  wish  to  breed  true  stoc^  of  a  reliable  quality. 

Exeter  was  selected  for  Mr.  Sheafe,  by  that  excellent  judge  of 
Stock,  Mr.  A.  Sterens,  of  New  York.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  rery  best  bulls  in  England  Quite  a  high  pries  was  paid  fbr 
him.  It  is  belicTed  that  his  superior  has  nerer  before  been  Impor* 
ted  into  this  country.  He  it  ^beautiful  yeUow-red<-^whleh  is  a 
bright  red,  with  a  fine  golden  or  saffron  under  tinge,  arising  fhm 
a  neh  yeUow  sktau  and  in  the  ouIt  bull  of  this  peculiariy  fine  red 
erer  imported.  A  few  calres  <tf  his  get  will  be  for  sale  this  season. 
Their  dams  are  Herd  Book  Short  Horns,  Tcry  fine  in  their  points, 
and  great  milkers.  Those  who  desire  to  improTC  their  present 
stock  by  taking  a  superior  tnth  cross,  will  please  to  apply  to 
A.  B.  ALLPif  fc  CO.,  Ne     " 


dt  H«JhB«n*»  Grain  DxUL 

THIS  Drill  is  an  impcorament,  in  soTetal  fanpcrtant  paitieulara, 
on  Biekford  and  Hulbnan's  DrlU  manuactured  and  widdy 
distributed  last  yearjiand  which  operated  to  the  entire satiaCaellon 
of  CTCcy  purchaser.  Theehtef  points  of  superiority  are  as  ftiiiows: 

1.  ^e  reir<4utions  of  the  Distributing  Cylinder  are  increased  or 
diminished  at  pleasure,  with  perfect  precWon.  by  means  of  cog- 
wheels of  different  sixea.  By  this  arrangement^  the  qnantity  of 
seed  distributed^o  the  acre  is  regulated  with  peeltet  aceozaey. 

2.  The  Teeth  may  be  derated  or  dropped  aeparatdy,  or  sinal- 
taneoudy,  with  a  single  motion  of  the  liand,  aeoording  to  the  will 
of  the  opoator. 

8.  The  Drilling  Tubes,  being  made  of  tron  instead  (^leather,  art 
inuneasnrably  more  ~  raUe,  and  the  seed  always  passes  them  with 
a  dear  and  unimpeded  current. 

4.  This  Itlachine  poesBSBos  great  adTantages  in  the  svpcckr  reg- 
ulari^  of  distribution  along  the  ftirrow— In  the  simpUeity  of  its 
construction  —  in  the  duiaue  and  substantial  style  of  Its  maon- 
faetnre— and  In  its  Ikr  greater  cheapness,  when  all  its  potnts  of 
useAilness  are  taken  Into  consideration. 

This  Drill  will  sow  ail  kinds  of  grain.  If  pr(»eriy  cleaned- 

PRIC£8-8eren  tohe  Drills,  9^S  Nbietube Drills,  m. 

Orders,  addressed  **  Bidkfbrd  h  Huffn*n,  Maoedoa,  Wayne  eo., 
N.  Y.,"  will  be  fcithflilly  and  promptly  attended  to. 

Rnrrnll**  Agrtcnltaxnl  Ponndvy  and  Mncihtn^  SiMip.    3| 

THE  snbseribermaanflfteturasTaKloasAgrienltunLlImplMDeBts 
of  the  moat  apuroTod  kinds,  whieh  he  sells  at  wholeaale  and 
vstaiL    HisworkisaUwanantedtobeiieilbttlltandtowoKkwelL 

The  increasing  demand  fbr  artklesof  his  manuCsotare,  raooally 
rendered  additions  to  his  shops  necessary,  which  haring  baan  eon- 
pleted,  he  has  ereiy  Ihdlity  for  prodmring  pacfeet  work,  and  at 
reasonable  nrioea. 

Among  m  ImplenMnts  now  sold  by  hin,  are  ButiaU's  Oorct 
Mills,  4iUeB,  [1st  nraraluin  last  State  FU^^fBurraU's  Shea  Whed 
Flows,  12  sises,  hiighly  faapiOTed  the  pruaent  season ;  Plain.  Iron 
beam,  Shore!,  Subsoil  and  Con  Plows ;  Bunall-a  Com  and  Orala 
CultlTators ;  Improred  English  DrilL  for  seeding  and  manuriag 
at  a  single  operation  ;  Straw  Cutters,  fbr  hand  and  horsa  power ; 
Threshing  Machines  and  Borae-Powers,  Clod  Cmdiara,  Field  Ratt- 
lers, Com  SheUsn  and  Sepaiatora,  lus..  &o. 

Ordora  from  abroad  attended  to  without  delay.  A  libsral  dis- 
count to  the  trada.    Bapallje  fc  Brlggs,  Rooheeter.  agenta. 

-      . BORR 


Oenera,  N.  Y,  June,  1850. 


£.  J.  BORilALU 


June.  1850. 


[6-8t] 


few  York. 


TIae  Cel4ff»nited  Hbcae  Morgan  Esigle. 

THIS  truly  celebrated  Horse  will  stand  for  mares  this  season., 
commendng  April  26th,  at  the  American.  Lima. 

Morgan  Eagle  was  purchased  in  the  IkQ  of  1847,  in  Tunbridgp, 
Termont,  by  J.  ffenderson,  at  a  high  price,  for  the  express  pur^ 
pose  of  improTing  the  stock  of  horses  in  this  county.  He  is  about 
dxteen  hands  high,  and  Fell  proportioned,  is  a  bright  bay,  tfhd  for 
srmmetry  and  action  can  not  bie  surpassed.  Morgan  Lsgle  and 
the  celebrated  trotting  mare.  Lady  Sutton  of  New  York,  were  sired 
bv  old  Morgan  Eagle  of  Vermont.  Breeders  of  horses  are  partic- 
ularly requested  to  call  and  examine  him. 

Pasture  will  be  forniahed  for  mares  sent  firom  a  tf stance,  and 
good  attention  pal^o  them.    Escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

Those  parting  wnh  mares  before  lbding,wlll  be  held  rcepondble 
fbrthehisuranoe.  HENDERSON  k  AUSTIN. 

Lima,  April,  1860.  [O-lt*] 

Bllnat^  Bee  lUwe* 

THIS  beautiftil  and  highly  ralnable  practical  HItc,  Is  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  Rights  are 
In  pamphlet  form,  with  ftill  engrarings,  and  ample  directions  to 
make  it.  Price  $2  only  :  sent  by  mail  to  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   This  is  podtiTdy  tno  only  liiTe  of  real  merit  to  be  had. 

Also,  the  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER'S  MANUAL,  880  pp., 
85  fine  engraTings :  the  meet  popular  work  erer  published  on  the 
culture  of  bees.  Price  ^l  ;  sent  by  tobXL  dso.  Address  to  this 
offlce,  poet-paid. 

Gen.  Farmer  Office,  Rochester,  Juno,  1850  [6-tf  ] 

Splendor. 

THE  Short-Horn  bull  known  as  Old  Splutdob,  bred  \q  Thos. 
Weddle,  wiU  be  kept  the  present  season  on  the  farm  of 
Jacob  W.  Page,Sennett  comers,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y. 

Splendor  has  been  owned  some  years  in  Atou  and  Lima,  Lir- 
ingston  county  ;  and  the  fact  of  his  baring  serred  one  hundred 
cows  the  past  season,  is  sufficient  erldenee  of  his  Tdue  as  a  getter. 
Terms  f6  a  cow.  JOHN  R.  SA(3£. 

Bennett,  June  1, 1860.  [6-lt*J 


Threshers,  Tftke  Notice* 

THE  subooriborsmanufkctnre  an  dght-hotae  power  that  ataads 
on  a  low  wagon  when  In  operation,  thereby  saring  the  tronUs 
of  loading  and  unloading  dther  Horse  Power  or  Separator.  The 
Horse  Power  is  double  geered,  yet  has  less  than  one  half  aa  many 
boxes  and  mashes  of  gearing'as  any  other  in  use.  They  can  be 
set  ready  for  use  by  one  man,  in  half  the  time  required  for  other 
machines.  The  Cleaner  possesses  Ikieilitles  fbr  separating  the 
grain  from  the  stra«,  superior  to  any  other,  ncTer  winds,  and  Is 
capable  of  threshing  froaa  three  to  six  hundred  bushda  of  wheat 
per  day.  They  hare  been  introduocd  into  moat  of  tha  gnia 
growing  States  with  unexampled  sneeess.  Those  widilng  ma- 
chines, can  hare  priTQage  of  tnoroughly  testing  them  beftiv  par* 
charing.  The  prioo  of  both  machines  Is  only  $276.  The  above 
machines  are  kept  constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  Woodbaiy'i 
steam  works  on  Canal  street.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Smaller  daos  famished,  If  oeslred.  Also  foraala.  the  right  of  ter- 
ritoryonboth  the  show  machinea.        J.  fc  D.  WOODBURY. 

WONDERFUL  BOOK— NOW  READY, 

The  Myflterioas  Noiees  in  Rochester 

AND  WESTERN  NEW  YORK-A  Ustoiy  of  these  remarka- 
ble sounds  and  of  all  the  Strange  Phenomena  connected 
therewith,  the  Spiritual'  Communications,  tec ,  Ice.  Price— dng^ 
129<  cts.;  10  ooplee  tat  $1.  Orders  hj  mall  wfll  be  promptly  st- 
tended  to. 

Ten  sgents  wanted,  to  sell  the  abore  work,  together  with  other 
new  and  Taluable  works,  to  whom  a  fldr  chtfhee  to  make  mon^ 
money  wiU  be  glTen.  A  small  capital  of  tnm  $16  to  $26  required, 
and  the  agent  wfll  be  indemnified  against  loss 

D.  M.  DEWEY,  Arcade  HalL  Rodieater,  N.  Y. 
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A  MOHTHLT  JOUBKAi  OP 

AGRICULTURE    AND   HORTICULTURE, 

UXUtTKATKD  WITIt  RUMBROUS  BNOaATIIVOe  O? 

TBxm  Bnildiofs,  Domestio  Animals,  ImpUmenta,  Frafts,  ho 

voL5i£r']S^5^M^85o:* 
DANIEL  LEE  k  JAMBS  VICK,  Jr^  EorroRS. 

F.  BABBT,  Oonductor  of  HortlealSnna  Departneat 


FUny  Oenta  a  Tear,  In  Adi 

FiTX  Copieefor$2:  Eight  Coi^ea  for $3,  and  mylaiger 

number  at  the  aame  rate.  _^_,       ^^ 

DABnDBIi   UBK. 

December,  1840.    " Itoeketter,  New  Terk 

STCRaOTTPBn  BT  4BWRT,  TBOMafl  Ain>  CO^  MUTTaUK  "•  ^* 
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t1  Bailthf  Bad  Hobo 


It  IT*RD*1  and  UMfnl  pantut  w 


ROCHESTEE,  N.  T.— JUII,  1850. 


,,  WHBAT    OULTUBS. 

S  SiH  Hdhfhxbt  Davt  aiya :  "  The  exportation  of 

![  grain  from  a  country  which  receivM  nothing  in 

\  exchange  that   ekn   be   turned   into  rasnure,    must 

]  exhauet  the  Roil  in  the  long  ran  ;"  nni)  this  illuitri- 

I  oiiB  chemist  expreBBes  the  og^inion  that  the  present 

1  eterility  of  Turious  Pfl-rtB  of  northern  Africa  and  Asia 

\  Hinar,  aa  well  as  Sicily,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  eices- 

]  sive  croppinc  without  manuring  the  land.     In  an 
iDatnictive  chapter  on  "Rotation  of  Crops,"  Bods- 

>  BtHOAOLT  remarka  ■.  "When  a  BDccesBJon  of  crope  is 
)  grown  upon  fertile  land  without  renewal  of  manure, 
]  the  produce  gradually  diminishes  ;  and  after  a  cer- 

>  tain  period,  if  it  be  grain,  the  quantity  which  at  the 
')  outset  wati  eight  or  nine  times  the  amount  of  the 
''  peed,  will  be  reduced  to  three  times  or  even  to  twice 
.*  the  seed.  Thus  crops  impair  the  soil,  and  ultimately 
'.'  exhaust  it."  In  another  place,  this  writer  informs 
'  us  thst  he  saw  tieldn  which  had  borne  good  crops  of 
,'  wheat  every  year  for  two  centuries,  on  the  table  laflds 
h  of  Peril,  which  were  doubtless  fertilized  with  guano. 
^  An  interenting  letter  from  Wh.  G.  Morehbad,  late 
,j  U.  S.  Consul  at  Valparaisi^  recently  published  in  the 
!}  Fhiladelpliia  North  American,  furnishes  important 
1  information  as  to  the  cheapness  of  wheat  in  Chili, 
|)  which  ia  about  to  be  aent  in  the  shape  of  tiaur,  to 
1^  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  groat  quaD~ 
f  titiep.  Mr.  M.  states  that  the  first  shipment  of  flour 
|)  to  Catifomia  will  take  place  within  a  few  week^  and 
|l  thereafter  rMiularly,  com roencing  with  35,"  ' 
|r  a  month,  aniTadds — 

I  "The  harvest  that  has  just  been  secured  (I  am 
|v  informed,)  hoe  well  rewarded  the  husbandman,  the 
1}  crop  being  very  large.     The  price  of  wheat  is  ther 

h  fore  comparatively  low,  26  to  3]  1  cents  per  bushel 

V  the  interior,  on  delivery  at  the  mills.    I  obtained  from 

i'l  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  who  is  perfectly 

j^^  versaot  with  the  subject,  the  following  informatioR  : 

'?  At  Conception  and  vicinity,  there  are  ten  first  rate 

iJ  flour  mills,  the  machinery  for  which  waa  obtained  in 

t  the  United  Stales,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two, 

?  are  owned  and  managed  by  Americans  and  English- 

U  men.     The  average  monthly  product  of  tiiese  miLsie 

it  about  30,000  bbls.  of  tiuperfine  flour  for  export,  w'uch, 

S  in  quality,  is  regarded  as  being  equal  to  the  best  flour 

II  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Between  Con- 
f\  ception  and  Santiago  there  are  two  good  mille,  which 
H)  manufacture  for  export  some  4000  to  6000  bbls.  pci 
j)  month  :  and  at  the  capital,  Santiago,  there  are  five 
f  >  or  six  eataUishments  of  considerable  extent,  engaged 


manufacturing  for  export,  which  together  produce 
from  18,000  to  30,000  bbls.  monthly ;  besidoB  which 
there  are  a  large  number  of  small  milla  engaged  in 
manufacturing  for  home  consumption.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  produced  monthly  in  Chili  some 
50,000  to  fi&fOOO  barrels  of  superfine  flour  for  export, 
all  of  which  muBt  find  markets  in  the  PaciGc~~the 
principal  being  California. 

''The  great  fluf;tuations  that  have  so  frequently 
lurrad  in  that  market  during  the  past  year,  the 
price  of  flour  varying  from  leps  than  the  cost  of 
'  'ng  it  there  to  $30,  940,  and  even  t.TO  per  bbl., 
induced  the  millers  to  enter  into  tlie  arrange- 
:  alluded  to  above,  by  which  they  (the  millers) 
bind  theigselves  to  supply  this  company  the  entire 
product  of  their  mills,  at  the  price  of  S4,44  per  bbl. 
delivered  in  the  warehout^e,  for  shipment.  The  com- 
miiy  have  a  large  and  commodiouB  warehouse  at  San 
isco,  at  which  they  are  bound  to  keep  a  regular 
"" it  all  times  to 

moderote  profit  —  Ihuw  .■'ecurinp  to  the  citizena  of 
California  a  supply  of  the  staff  of  life  at  a  low  price. 
The  consumption  of  that  market  is  estimated  by 
these  gentlemen  to  bq  not  less  than  35,000  bbls.  per 
month  at  present,  calculating  an  increase  of  Bay 
5000  bbls.  per  month.  1  consider  it  important  that 
the  above  facta  should  be  generally  known  through- 
out the  United  States  of  America,  that  persons  who 
may  be  induced  (by  the  recent  extravagant  price  of 
flour)  to  ship  to  California,  can  do  so  undersland- 
ingly." 

The  Nicaragua  treaty  between  England  and  the 
United  States  having  for  its  object  the  construction 
of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  will 
secure  the  speedy  construction  of  that  long  talked  of 
and  moanificent  work,  and  bring  the  guanoed  wheat 
fields  otChili  and  Peru  several  thousand  miles  nearer 
the  ports  of  Habile,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  which 
import  both  northern  flour  from  New  York  and  west- 
ern from  New  Orleans.  We  learn  from  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  that  three  ships  laden  with  Egyptian 
wheat  are  ou  their  way  from  Cairo  to  this  country — 
the  owners  of  this  grain  expecting  to  pay  30  centa  a 
bushel  duty  on  iu  admission.  Wheat  has  been 
cheaper  in  England  within  the  last  six  months  than 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  fair  harvesta  this 
autumn  in  Europe,  will  reduce  the  market  value  of 
breadstuffB  to  a  stilt  lower  figure. 

Wheat  growera  that  have  a  surplua  to  sell  will 
doubtless  act  wisely  to  place  their  crop  in  market  as 
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soon  after  harvest  as  practical.  The  price  is  now 
hiffh,  and  must  continue  until  new  wheat  is  offered. 
It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  that  the 
most  economical  process  of  tillage,  seeding,  gather- 
ing, threbhing,  and  cleaning  wheat,  be  adopted.  No 
operation  has  paid  better  than  sub-soil  plowing  in 
^gland ;  and  the  use  of  reapers  is  just  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  English  farmers.  Messrs. 
Rapaljb  &l  Brigos,  extensive  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements  in  Rochester,  have  just  filled  an  order  for 
one  of  Hussey's  Reapers,  to  go  to  Liverpool ;  and 
other  American  implements  are  in  use  both  in  the 
British  Islands  and  on  the  Continent,  with  entire  sat- 
isfaction. Our  fanners  are  most  deficient  in  feeding 
wheat  plants  with  their  natural  and  appropriate  food. 
Little  is  thought  of  beyond  the  application  of  lime, 
gypsum,  turning  in  clover  or  some  other  green  crop. 
The  elements  of  wheat  contained  in  all  the  grain, 
meat,  milk,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  other  articles  of 
human  consumption,  annually  wasted  in  this  country, 
are  fully  equal  to  the  production  of  12  bushels  of 
wheat  tu  each  person  in  the  United  States.  At  this 
estimate  the  aggregate  would  be  264,000,000  bushels 
from  the  fertilizers  now  thrown  away.  More  thor- 
ough culture,  greater  care  in  saving  and  applying 
manures,  and  better  attention  to  the  extirpation  of 
all  weeds,  like  red  root,  Canada  thistles,  cockle^  chess, 
garlick,  and  the  like  pests,  will  improve  the  quality 
and  intrinsic  value  of  this  important  staple.  At  the 
present  writing,  wheat  is  backward  but  very  prom- 
ising in  Western  New  York. 


>^b^b^^^^^^>^>^W 


PATENT    OFFICE    HBPORT.  —  Part .  IL 


Suggestions   for  the   Improrement   of  Agxicnlttire. 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  prepared, 
and  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit,  a  report  on 
the  statistics  and  progress  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  year  1849. 

The  communications  received  in  answer  to  the 
circulars  issued  from  the  Patent  Office  in  the  usual 
form,  number  some  four  hundred.  Not  a  few  of  these 
are  extended  essays,  and  all  contain  useful  facts  or 
suggestions,  whicli  have  been  gratuitously  furnished 
by  the  contributdr6.  To  publish  the  whole  would 
require  two  large  volumes,  in  place  of  one  of  moder- 
ate size  ;  and  to  reject  three-fourths  of  the  matter  in 
hand  seemed  a  poor  return  to  the  many  gentlemen,  in 
almost  every  State,  who  hav«)  kindly  proffered  their 
services  to  promote  the  roost  important  interest  of 
the  republic. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  thought  not 
amiss  to  re-write  and  greatly  condense  three-fourths 
of  the  letters  and  essays  intended  for  the  report. 
This  labor  has  been  great,  but  it  has  saved  some 
$10,000  in  printing,  and  it  is  hoped  with  improve- 
ment to  the  aocument,  and  without  doing  injustice  to 
any  correspondent. 

The  undersigned  deems  it  not  out  of  place  in  sub- 
mitting this  report,  to  oficr  a  few  suggestions  in 
reference  to  the  ways  and  means  now  available  for 
the  improvement  of  American  agriculture. 

I. — AGRICULTURAL   EnUCATION. 

Since  1823,  when  Judge  Burl  introduced  the  first 
bill  to  establish  an  agricultural  college  in  the  State 
of  New  York  by  legislative  aid,  constant  eflS^rts  have 
been  made  to  render  the  study  of  rural  economy  as  a 
tci^nccj  not  less  than  its  practice  as  an  arty  popular 
in  this  country      Twenty-seven  years  have  now 


elapsed,  a  whole  generation  has  passed  off  the  stage, 
and  New  York,  with  her  five  hundred  thousand  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  is  still  without  the  first  agricul- 
tural school  worthy  of  the  name  ;  nor  is  any  other 
State  in  a  better  condition.  Dark  as  this  view  of 
agricultural  education  really  1%  it  is  the  darkness 
that  precedes  the  da  xrn  of  a  bright  and  hap|yy  day. 
Men  who  have  labored  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture and  the  elevation  of  agriculturists,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  with  little  of  hope  and  less  of  pecuniary 
reward,  now  realize  the  beginning  of  an  anspicioos 
change  in  public  sentiment.  Thanks  to  agricultoial 
journals  and  societies,  the  people  will  soon  disooirer 
that  labor  and  capital  devoted  to  tillage  and  husbandry 
are  as  worthy  of  legislative  consi&ration  as  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  mining,  commercey  and  man- 
ufactures. So  soon  as  this  truth  shall  be  fiuriy  com- 
prehended, the  long  struggles  of  the  friends  of 
improvement  will  be  crown^  with  sacoess^  and  the 
victory  won  over  both  ignorance  and  it5  traditions. 

It  is  indeed  wonderfulnow  long  those  enlif fatened, 
reasoning  farmers,  who^  like  Washington,  cherish  a 
due  respect  for  their  high  calling,  have  had  to  beg^ 
and  beg  in  vain,  of  State  LegisUtures  and  of  Coo- 
gress,  for  a  little  assistance  to  prevent  the  oniversal 
impoverishment  of  American  soils.  Whatever  has 
been  done  to  arrest  the  exhaustion  of  arated  lands, 
has  been  e&cled  not  only  without  doe  aid  fimn  Gov- 
ernment, but  in  spite  of  a  mistaken  policy  which 
encouraged  the  removal  of  all  the  elements  of  bread 
and  meat  from  ipcnltivated  fields^  and  their  speedy 
transportation  beyond  the  possibility  of  restitution. 
Neither  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  Ulustrioos 
farmer  of  Mount  Vernon,  nor  the  prayers  of  two 
generations  of  agriculturists,  nor  the  painful  fact  that 
nearly  all  tilled  lands  were  becoming  less  and  less 
productive,  could  induce  any  Legislature  to  foster  the 
study  of  agriculture  as  a  science.  Happily,  this  term, 
when  used  in  connexion  with  rural  afikirs,  is  no  longer 
the  subject  of  ridicule. 

Some  pains  have  been  taken  in  this  report,  to  prove 
that  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  judicionsly  ex- 
pended, will  hardly  restore  the  one  hundred  millions 
of  acres  of  partially  exhausted  lands  in  the  Union  to 
that  richness  of  mold  and  strength  of  fertility  for  per- 
manent cropping  which  they  possessed  in  their  prim- 
itive state. 

The  continued  fruitfubess  of  the  earth  is  an  inter- 
est fur  greater  and  more  enduring  than  any  form  of 
government. 

If  the  twenty-two  millions  of  neople  now  in  the 
United  States  may  rightfully  exhaust  the  natural 
fertility  of  one-third  ofthe  arable  lands  of  the  coun- 
try, the  forty-four  millions  who  will  be  here  twent}'- 
five  years  hence  may  properly  consume  the  product- 
iveness of  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  all  American 
territory. 

A  great  principle  is  involved  in  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, which  reaches  through  indefinite  generations, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  all  possible  improvements  and 
of  the  highest  hopes  of  our  race.  All  advancement 
is  impracticable  in  a  country  that  closely  apfiraxt- 
mates  the  condition  of  a  desert. 

As  a  nation  of  farmers,  is  it  not  time  that  we  in- 
quire by  what  jiiaxiis^  and  on  what  tenUf  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  earth  and  the  health  and  vigor  of  its 
invaluable  products  may  be  forever  maintaiMd,  if  not 
forover  improved  1 

These  are  questions  of  universal  concernment,  to 
the  careful  and  rigid  investigation  of  which  no  man 
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should  refuee  to  lend  a  listening  ear.  A  govern- 
mental policy  which  results  in  impoverishing  the 
natural  fertility  of  land,  no  matter  by  what  popular 
name  it  is  called,  must  have  an  end.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  tm^  when  this  truly  spendthrift  course, 
tills  abase  of  the  goodness  of  Providence,  shall  meet 
its  inevitable  punishment.  To  show  the  necessity 
of  reform,  a  plain  estimate  has  been  made,  in  the 
chapter  on  <<  agricultural  statistics,"  to  prove  that  we 
annually  waste  enough  of  the  elements  of  bread, 
without  which  not  the  first  kernel  of  com  can  be 
formed,  to  produce  one  thousand  million  bushels  of 
this  important  staple. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio  estimates  the 
crop  of  com  in  1849,  within  the  limits  of  that  State, 
at  seventy  million  bushels ;  and  it  will  haiQIy  be 
extravagant  to  say,  that  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  export  a  million 
tons  of  breadstufls  and  provisions,  where  they  import 
one  ton  of  the  atoms  drawn  from  their  virgin  soils,  to 
form  agricultural  products.  Can  it  be  said,  in  truth, 
that  a  million  tons  of  bread  and  meat  are  produced 
from  noMng  ?  Will  it  be  contended  that  the  earth 
within  the  reach  of  good  plowing  contains  an  unlim- 
ited amount  of  the  precise  things  consumed  to  make 
the  plants,  whose  organic  an  inorganic  elements  are 
taken  from  the  soil,  and  never  restored  1  If  this  be 
true^  then  all  fertilizers  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
absolutely  worthless.  This  cannot  be  so  ;  for  lands 
that  seventy  years  ago  produced  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  in  thefltate  of  New  York, 
now  yield  only  from  six  to  nine  bushels  per  acre ; 
and  in  all  the  old  planting  States  the  results  of  ex- 
haustion are  still  more  extensive  and  still  more  dis- 
astrous. 

A  lack  of  mental  culture  and  discipline  is  the  most 
serious  impediment  to  the  diffusion  of  agricultural 
science  among  the  mass  of  farmers.  Its  language  is 
to  them  an  unknown  tongue.  Hence,  tSe  most 
sublime  truths  in  the  economy  of  nature  are  shut  out 
from  Uie  popular  understanding.  It  is  feared  that 
this  will  ever  be  the  case  until  schools  designed  to 
teach  those  branches  of  learning  which  the  practical 
farmer  greatly  needs,  but  does  not  possess,  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained  throughout  the  United  States. 
So  long  as  we  refuse  to  plant  the  seed,  it  is  folly  to 
expect  a  rich  harvest  of  knowledge. 

We  over-estimate  the  value  of  mere  nhysical 
strength,  like  that  of  the  ox  or  mule,  and  unoer-eati- 
mate  the  intrinsic  worth  pf  cultivated,  well-developed 
Reason,  in  practical  agriculture.  No  inconsiderable 
degree  of  mental  culture  must  precede  all  scientific 
tillage  and  hnsbandry.  An  oak  is  not  matured  from 
an  acorn  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  year  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  form,  in  a  single  generation,  an  universally  educa- 
ted and  highly  improved  race  of  men.  Such  improve- 
ments, to  be  genera],  and  fixed  in  a  people  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  their  charaj^r,  must  be  deeply 
impressed  on  several  successive  generations. 

As  a  class,  farmers  have  few  advantages  for  being 
well  informed  in  the  rapid  progress  now  making  in 
the  economical  improvement  of  soils,  cultivated  plants, 
and  domestic  animals.  This  lack  of  opportunity  is  a 
serious  misfortune,  and  Jeads  to  this  practical  result : 
With  i^000,000  farm  laborers— 2,700,000  in  the 
slave-holding,  and  2,300,000  in  the  free  States— 
American  agriculturists  so  misdirect  this  immense 
power  of  pn^uction,  that  the  injury  done  to  100,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  is  nearly  equal  to  all  the  apparent 
nett  profits  on  the  whole  rural  industry  of  the  country. 


To  illustrate  an  important  fact,  as  well  as  princi- 
ple, let  us  suppose  that  a  farmer  produces  crops  worth 
91,000,  and  that  they  cost  him,  including  all  expen- 
ses for  labor,  wear  of  implements,  interest  on  capital, 
See.,  $850.  Nominally,  he  has  a  profit  of  $150  ; 
but  it  often  happens  tha^  if  he  undertakes  to  replace 
in  his  cultivatea  fields  as  much  of  potasl^  soda,  mag- 
nesia, phosphorus,  soluble  silica,  and  other  elements 
of  crops,  as  both  tillage  and  cropping  had  removed, 
it  will  cost  him  $175  or  i|200  to  effect  that  purpose. 
It  is  only  by  consuming  the  naturcU  'ferHUiy  of  the 
land  that  he  has  realized  any  profit. 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  all- labor  that  impover- 
ishes the  soil,  is  worse  than  thrown  away.  No  fact 
in  the  science  of  political  economy  is  more  important 
than  this.  To  reduce  a  field,  which  in  its  virgin, 
state  produced  forty  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  down 
to  twenty  in  ten  years,  and  then  cultivate  it  forty 
years  and  harvest  only  twenty  bushels  per  acre  in 
place  of  forty,  is  equal  to  a  loss  of  four  hundred 
bushels  of  com  per  acre  in  the  aggregate^  or  half  the 
diminished  product,  without  any  equivalent  whatever. 
Thus  to  impoverish  land  is  to  wither  the  muscles  of 
both  man  and  beast  employed  in  its  tillage.  Human 
toil  is  often  praised  for  being  highly  pro^tcUve^  when, 
had  the  whole  troth  been  known,  it  would  have  been 
seen  to  be  remarkably  destrucHve,  Labor  •never 
creates  a  particle  of  new  matter  by  plowing  deep  or 
shallow ;  but  it  frequently  places  the  elements  of 
grain,  cotton,  and  provisions,  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
scientific  farmers  who  may  live  hereafter,  and  find 
the  soil  wanting  in  the  raw  material  for  making 
human  food  and  raiment. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  government  to  diffuse  among 
its  citizens  a  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of 
tillage,  and  impress  upon  them  the  obligation  which 
evcrv  agriculturist  owes  to  posterity,  not  to  leave  the 
8oil  he  cultivates  in  a  less  fruitful  condition  than  he 
found  it  ? 

n.  —  TRR  RAVAOBS  Of  INSECTS. 

Such  insects  as  Hessian  and  wheat  files,  curculios, 
weevils,  army  and  boll  worms,  annually  destroy  crops 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  of  doliare.  If  a 
pirate  on  the  high  seas,  or  an  lodlan-  savage  on  land, 
injures  the  property  of  a  citizen  to  the  amount  of  a 
few  dollars,  millions  are  expended,  if  need  be^  to  pun- 
ish the  offender.  This  is  right.  But  when  public 
enemies  of  a  different  name  do  a  thousand  times  more 
injury  to  a  whole  country,  are  its  citizens  under  any 
necessary  restraint  which  forbids  their  making  a 
common  efibrt  to  protect  their  property  from  insect 
devastators  ?  Parasitic  plants,  such  as  rust  on  wheat 
and  many  fungi,  as  well  as  injurious  insects,  are  on 
the  increase.  To  attempt  to  explain  the  reasons 
why  this  is  80,  would  leaa  at  once  into  questions  in 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  out  of  place  in  this 
brief  synopsis  of  such  rural  topics  as  are  believed  to 
be  of  general  interest.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
mark, however,  that  many  boys  are,  apparentlv, 
educated  to  kill  all  small  birds  that  subsist  mostly 
on  insects,  so  soon  as  these  youngstera  are  large 
enough  to  shoulder  a  gun. 

Government  can  do  much  to  check  the  ravages  of 
insects,  by  collecting  and  diffusing  useful  informa- 
tion as  to  their  habits,  times  of  transformation,  and 
the  best  means  of  destroying  or  avoiding  them.  If 
farmera  fold  their  antts  and  say  that  nouing  can  be 
done  by  the  science  of  entomology,  nor  by  any  other 
means!  what  but  an  increaae  of  the  evil  is  to  be 
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expected?  Not  to  <ry  to  escape  the  infliction^  is 
treating  one's  enemies  with  unmanly  forbearance, 
and  evinces  a  belief  in  fatalism  worthy  a  disciple  of 
Mahomed. 

ni.  —  ANALTStS   OF  80fL8y   MARLS,   AND   FERTILIZERS. 

Something  should  be  done  in  reference  to  the  anal- 
ysis of  soils,  fertilizers,  marls,  and  other  minerals, 
constantly  sent  to  the  Patent  Office  for  that  purpose. 
For  many  years  chemists  and  philosophers  have  been 
investigating  the  affinities  and  other  peculiarities  of 
"  molecules,"  or  ultimate  indivisible  particles  of  mat- 
ter. These  scientific  researches  have  revealed  many 
important  truths  and  natural  laws,  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  all  the  economical  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. Some  pains  should  be  talcen  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  these  laws  to  all  practical  farmers. 
When  we  consider  how  little  opportunity  the  mass 
of  agriculturists  have  to  study  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  their  soils  and  crops,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  information  of  this  kind  is  greatly  needed  in  all 
operations  which  aim  to  feed  cultivated  plants  with 
their  appropriate  aliment. 

Professor  Henry,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  authorized  me  to  say 
that  the  extensive  chemical  apparatus  and  excellent 
labon^tory  of  the  institution  will  be  at  the  service  of 
any  reputable  chemist,  to  make  investigations  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  this  branch 
of  science. 

I  have  compiled  for  this  report  about  one  hundred 
analyses,  embracing  most  of  the  cereals,  several 
grasses,  clovers,  legumes,  roots,  cotton,  tobacco,  flax, 
and  the  ash  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  from  the  latest 
European  and  American  authorities.  These  analyses 
will  be  found  valuable  for  reference. 

An  elaborate  paper  on  the  "Study  of  Soils,"  giv- 
ing the  chemical  composition  of  their  parent  rocks, 
the  amount  of  the  elements  of  crops  in  a  cubic  foot 
of  earth  available  as  food  for  ])lants,  together  with 
researches  into  the  annual  production  and  consump- 
tion of  mold,  the  variatiun  of  the  temperature  and 
hygrometric  properties  of  soils,  line  been  deferred,  to 
keep  this  document  within  a  moderate  size.  For  a 
similar  reason,  no  space  has  been  allowed  for  mere 
guesses  at  the  quantity  of  grain  and  other  crops  grown 
in  the  year  1849. 

IV. — THE  FRBSRRVATIOW  OF  FROVIMON8, 

The  science  of  preserving  meat,  lard,  butter,  cheese, 
and  other  animal  as  well  a9  vegetable  substances 
used  as  food  for  man,  has  receive  very  little  atten- 
tion in  this  country.  This  neglect  causes  a  loss  of 
many  millions  every  year.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
bad  taste  of  eating  so  much  frowy  and  rancid  butter 
at  home,  full  one-half  of  all  that  is  sent  to  England 
and  other  foreign  countries  is  sold  at  half  the  price 
of  sweet  butter,  by  reason  of  the  defective  manner  in 
which  it  is  manufactured  and  put  up  for  market. 
American  farmers  have  great  advantages  for  the 
economical  production  of  beef  and  pork,  mutton  and 
wool ;  and  it  will  render  them  a  valuable  service  to 
obtain  from  Europe  correct  information  of  all  discov- 
eries and  improvements,  either  in  the  growing  and 
feeding  of  domestic  animals  or  in  the  curing  of  pro- 
▼ieions. 

r.  —  IMFROVEBfRNT   OF  OOBCESTIC   ANIMALS. 

Few  are  aware  how  susceptible  of  improvement  is 
the  living  machinery  which  elaborates  milk  for  nearly 
every  family  in  the  Union.    There  is  a  reliable 


account  in  this  report,  of  a  dairy  of  forty-ODe  cows 
kept  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  yields  #63  in 
butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  as  the  product  of  each  cow 
a  jrear.  From  the  returns  of  the  l^ist  Stale  census, 
it  IS  safe  to  say  that  1,100,000  cows  are  now  milked 
in  that  State,  which  are  supposed  to  yield  aboat  #30 
per  head.  To  improve  these  up  to  an  average  annual 
product  of  #31  each,  (that  is,  to  one-half  what  the 
best  large  dairies  in  the  country  now  yield,)  woeU 
add  91^100,000  to  the  income  of  the  citizens  of  a 
single  State.  This  gain  by  the  improvement  of  one 
kind  of  rural  machinery  would  be  equivalent  to  crea- 
ting a  capital  of  #200,000,000,  and  placing  the  money 
where  it  would  yield  over  six  per  cent,  interest  in 
perpetuity.  If  ibe  thirty  millions  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  gave  as  good  returns  in  wool  for  the 
food  consumed  as  the  best  100,000  now  doy  it  woold 
add  at  least  60,000,000  pounds  to  the  annoal  cfip  of 
this  important  staple. 

In  one  of  his  lettep  lo  Sir  John  Sisrcukm,  Gen« 
WASHUfOTON  says,  tn  substance,  ''that  at  the  time 
he  entered  the  public  service  in  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, his  flock  (about  1,000)  clipped  Aye  pounds 
of  wool  per  fleece.  Seven  years  after,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  estate^  his  flock  had  sod^eaented  that 
it  gave  an  average  of  only  two  and  a  half  pouaids  per 
head,  which  was  the  common  yield  of  Virginia  sheqi 
then,  as  it  is  now." 

Although  the  numerous  importations  of  saperior 
sheep^  cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  liave  greatly  bene- 
fited the  counbj,  it  most  be  admitted  t^  much  1ms 
been  lost  by  soaring  improved  animals  to  deteriorate. 
Every  wool-grower  should  ponder  wd)  this  fact.  If 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool  will  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  keeping  a  sheep  a  year,  five  pounds  will  pay 
one  hundred  per  cent,  profit  on  that  cost.  Wash- 
ington was  eminently  a  ^book-fanner,'*  and  was 
anxious  to  gain  knowledge  from  the  educated  agri- 
culturists of  Europe  and  his  own  country.  His  over- 
seer believed  in  keeping  sheep  as  his  father  did,  and 
was  opposed  to  all  innovations  in  husbandry. 

There  are  now  not  far  from  6,000,000  horses  and 
mules  in  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  in  a  few  generations,  these  animals  may 
be  improved  full  #30  a  bead  on  an  average.  If  so, 
the  gain  by  this  increase  of  muscular  power,  and  its 
greater  durability,  will  be  #180,000,000.  If  we 
study  critically  the  machinery  for  conrerting  grascs 
roots,  and  grain,  into  beef  and  pork,  the  diflbrenee  is 
found  to  be  still  more  striking.  If  tli^  iaots  relating 
to  this  subject  w^re  spread  before  the  people^  great 
improvement  would  soon  follow,  and  all  dawBes  Mare 
equally  in  the  profits  of  more  productive  labor. 

VI.^TBB  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SRRDS  AND  COTTIKOS. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  now  fully  reoogniaed  by  men 
of  science,  that  all  cultivated  (^aots  and  fruits,  as 
well  as  all  animals,  are  subject  to  constitutional  de- 
terioration, and  are  susceptible  of  organic  improve- 
ment. Hence,  one  tliousand  seeds  of  one  variety  of 
wheat,  com,  cotton,  or  tobacco^  will  produce  a  laiger 
crop,  under  equal  advantages  of  climate^  soil,  and 
culture,  than  a  like  number  of  seeds  of  another 
variety. 

Plants  propagated  by  buds,  like  sugar-cane^  pota- 
toes, and  trait  trees,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  constitu- 
tional weakness,  and  are  less  ^le  to  endure  rude 
treatment  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  life. 
On  many  plantations,  the  vital  force  of  the  sugar- 
cane is  nearly  exhausted  ;  and  this  office  is  strongly 
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ur^ed  to  procure  from^  countries  where  the  plant  is 
indigenous  and  grows  from  the  seed  a  new  stock, 
both  of  seeds  and  rattoons,  for  the  use  of  planters. 
In  cultivating  this  tropical  plant  in  districts  bounding 
its  zone  on  the  north,  much  care  and  some  science 
■will  be  found  highly  usefuL 

Both  seeds  and  cuttinirs  of  the  best  figs  and  olives 
f^-rown  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  should  be 
procured  through  American  consuls  resident  at  the 
different  cities  on  the  borders  of  that  sea.  Figs  and 
grapes,  "oil  and  wine,"  will  some  day  be  numbered 
among  the  staples  of  the  southern  States. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  most  improved 
varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  England  and  France 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  country  ;  and 
onr  wheat-growers  would  esteem  it  an  especial  favor 
if  only  a  few  bushels  were  procured  for  general  dis- 
tribution. With  the  small  sum  nppropriated  for  the 
purpose,  about  eighty  Uioueand  packacres  of  seeds 
have  been  put  up  and  distributed  within  the  last 
three  months.  With  a  better  organization,  and 
greater  facilities  for  collecting  seeds  and  cuttings, 
vastly  more  good  might  be  done. 

There  are  now  some  200,000  copies  of  agricultural 
papers  and  periodicals  printed,  which  circulate  more 
or  lees  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  These  are  doing 
an  invaluable  service  to  the  country.  They  cannot, 
however,  enact  laws  for  collecting,  annually,  reliable 
statistics  of  the  results  of  labor  and  capital  employed 
in  agriculture.  Truthful  statistics  form  the  basis  of 
all  refi  rms — of  all  progress.  State  Legislatures 
must  ai  I  in  this  great  work.  If  "  knowledge  is 
power,"  Ignorance  is  weakness ;  and  the  removal  of 
this  weakness  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  every 
republican  jgovernment.  Either  the  assessors  or  col- 
limators of  State  and  county  taxes  should  be  provided 
with  blanks  to  collect  useful  information,  as  well  as 
money,  from  the  people. 

VII. — HOW  CTTIBS  RXOAVST  THB   FBRTIUTT  OF  I*A2fD. 

There  has  been  enough  of  the  elements  of  bread 
and  meat,  wool  and  cotton,  drawn  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  sent  to  London  and  buried  in  the  ground 
or  washed  into  the  Thames,  to  feed  and  clotne  the 
entire  population  of  the  world  for  a  century,  under  a 
wise  system  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Down 
to  this  day,  great  cities  have  ever  been  the  worst  des- 
olaters  of  tne  earth.  It  is  for  this  that  they  have 
been  so  frequently  buried  many  feet  beneath  the  rub- 
bish of  their  idols  of  brick,  stone,  and  mortar,  to  be 
exhumed  in  afler  ages  by  some  antiquarian  Layard. 
Their. inhabitants  violated  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
govern  the  health  of  man  and  secure  the  enduring 
pn^doctiveness  of  the  soil.  How  few  comprehend 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  elements  of  bread  and  meat, 
evolved  during  the  decomposition  of  some  vegetable 
or  animal  substance^  that  poison  the  air  taken  into 
human  lungs,  and  the  water  that  enters  the  human 
system  in  daily  food  and  drink  I  These  generate 
pestilence,  and  bring  millions  prematurely  to  tfieir 
graves. 

Why  should  the  precious  atoms  of  potash,  which 
organized  the  starch  in  all  the  flour,  meal,  and  pota- 
toes consumed  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1850,  be  lost  forever  to  the  world  ^  Can  a 
man  create  a  new  atom  of  potash  or  of  phosphorus 
when  the  supply  fails  in  the  soil,  as  fail  it  must  under 
our  present  system  of  farm  economy  ?  Many  a  broad 
desert  in  Eastern  Asia  once  gladdened  the  husband- 
)    man  with  golden  harvests,     while  America  is  the 


only  country  on  the  globe  where  every  human  being 
has  enough  to  eat,  and  millions  are  coming  here  for 
bread,  how  long  shall  we  continue  to  impoverish 
ninety-nine  acres  in  a  hundred  of  all  that  we  culti- 
vate ?  Both  pestilence  and  famine  are  the  offspring 
of  ignorance.  Rural  science  is  not  a  mere  plaything 
for  the  amusement  of  grown-up  children,  it  is  a 
new  revelation  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Prov- 
idence, a  humanizing  power  which  is  destined  to 
elevate  man  an  immeasurable  distance  above  his 
present  condition.  To  achieve  this  result,  the  light 
of  science  must  not  be  confined  to  colleges  ;  it  must 
enter  and  illuminate  the  dwelling  of  every  farmer 
und  mechanic.  The  knowledge  of  the  few,  no  mat- 
ter how  profound,  nor  how  brilliant,  can  never  com- 
pensate for  the  loES  sustained  by  neglecting  to 
develop  the  intellects  of  the  many. 

No  government  should  be  wanting  in  sympathy 
with  the  people,  whether  the  object  be  the  prevention 
of  disease,  the  improvement  of  land,  or  the  education 
of  the  masses.  One  per  cent,  of  the  money  now 
annually  lost  by  reason  of  popular  ignorance  would 
suffice  to  remove  that  ignorance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  DANIEL  LEE. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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HINTS    FOR    JULY. 


The  principal  work  for  this  month  is  Haying  and 
Harvesting.  It  was  always  our  delight,  even  in  our 
most  juvenile  days,  to  visit  the  hay -field.  And  now, 
we  never  feel  so  much  in  love  with  the  farmer's  life 
as  when  we  swing  the  scythe  among  the  tall  grass 
or  rake  the  new  mown  hay.  The  farmer  should  see 
that  his  corn  is  hoed,  garden  weeded,  cabbage  set, 
and  other  small  matters  attended  to,  so  that  nothing 
may  be  in  the  way  of  haying  and  harvest,  and  then 
he  can  put  all  his  force  at  the  work.  Now  is  the 
time  to  see  that  scythes,  forks,  rubbers,  hay  rigging, 
&Lc.,  are  on  hand  and  in  order. 

Cut  your  June  and  wiid  grasses  early,  even  before 
clover,  if  you  desire  to  have  it  worth  anything.  Clo- 
ver hay  must  also  be  cut  early,  or  when  the  last  sets 
are  in  blossom,  and  the  iirst  ones  a  little  turned  ;  and 
observe  one  well  established  principle,  that  if  that 
cut  in  the  forenoon  is  not  cured  sufficiently  to  take 
in  the  same  day,  that  as  soon  as  it  is  fairly  wilted  it 
should  be  put  up  in  cocks  of  75  or  100  lbs.,  and  left 
from  three  to  four  days  ;  and  on  a  fine  sunny  morn- 
ing open  it,  and  by  ten  o'cltxjk  it  is  ready  to  load. 
By  this  process  the  leaves  and  blossoms  are  preserved 
in  a  fine  fragrant  state  —  the  real  old  hyson — and 
not  the  black,  tasteless,  bean-stalks  and  hop-vines  of 
the  old  process.  If  you  have  any  fears  that  the  hay 
is  too  green  when  taken  in,  pack  it  away  loosely  and 
let  it  settle  by  its  own  weight,  and  finely  and  evenly 
sprinkle  on  four  quarts  of  salt,  and  not  more,  while 
unloading. 

Stacking  out  hay  is  a  bad  business,  unless  it  is 
thatched,  or  made  up  by  an  artist  —  it  should  be  in 
the  bam,  or  under  barracks.  An  open,  rainy  fall  and 
winter  destroys  at  least  one  quarter,  and  if  it  stands 
over  one  year,  the  mice  destroy  the  balance. 

Buckwheat  should  be  sown  early  in  July,  about 
three  pecks  to  the  acre. 

Sow  round  turneps  and  cut  Canada  thistles  the 
last  week  in  this  month. 


SBTMOint'S  aRAnr  dbill. 

In  lite  engnving  ^tove,  we  present  asotber  Drill 
claimiag  public  fkvor.  It  is  muiufKctuTed  by  the 
ioTentor,  P.  Srtmoub,  Esq.,  of  Eut  Bloomfiel^  On- 
tario eouniy,  N.  Y.  It  is  not  our  businMs  to  praise 
ODS  drill  to  the  disparsgement  a(  others.  We  place 
before  OUT  readera  the  various  drillB  and  other  farm 
implements  that  we  bare  reaua  to  believe  are  valu- 
able, thereby  giving  all  an  opportuaity,  as  far  as  poa- 
sible,  of  readinr  and  iodgiog  for  theinselves.  Our 
correspoadenta  nave  alwa;rs  freelj  g-iven  the  results 
of  their  experience,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  and 
thus  our  readers  have  the  beneBt  of  the  opinions  of  dis- 
interested and  practical  men — experience  not  gained 
in  the  bumUic  thop,  but  in  the  field,  under  various 
circnioetaiicciv  on  rough  and  smooth,  hillf  and  level, 
stony  and  clear  land. 

It  is  generally  conceded  among  the  beat  farmers, 
we  believe,  that  by  drilling  wheat  and  other  crops, 
two  desirable  objetla  are  gained  —  a  saving  of  seed, 
and  a  better  crop;  end  the  necessities  of  farmers  de- 
mand, and  the  genius  of  our  mechanics  will  supply, 
implemonts  well  adapted  to  the  work. 

The  first  premium  for  a  Grain  Drill  capable  of 
depositing  fine  manuree  wKh  the  grain  was  awarded 
to  Seymour's  Drill,  at  the  last  State  Fair  at  Syracuse 
and  at  the  last  Michigan  State  Fair.  Oar  esteemed 
correspondent  Calvin  Spuut,  baa  given  his  opinion 
of  this  Drill  in  the  February  number. 

The  person  attending  Seymour's  Drill  can  readily 
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oats,  barley,  corn,  beans,  pea^  tic.,  and  is  also  capa- 
ble  of  sowing  fine  manures  with  grain,  such  as  plas- 
ter, lime,  &i^  ashes.  It  can  be  changed,  in  a  few 
minutes,  from  a  drill  to  a  broad-cast  sower  —  an 
additional  advantage.  For  further  information  we 
refer  to  our  advertising  pages. 

Teib  spirit  of  the  Agricultural  Press  is  abroad  in 
the  land.  Wherever  the  cheap  little  monthly  finds 
its  way,  it  engenders  thought  and  high  expectations 
—  and  the  mechanic's  hammer  falls  to  the  tune  of 
awalcened  ideas,  and  the  plowman  no  longer  "whis- 
tles from  the  want  of  thought,"  bat  be  sin^s,  "There*.' 
a  good  time  coming,  boyr  "      "-    "" " 


Mbssrs.  EorrcHU  j— It  may  be  of  benefit  to 

your  readers,  upon  new  farms,  to  know  that  tbey  can 
raise  good  quinces  upon  the  stock  of  the  common 
thorn,  in  three  years.  Hy  plan  is,  to  take  up  a  ffood 
thrifty  thorn,  fiem  ihe  field  or  some  open  spot,  shout 
an  inch  oi  so  in  diameter ;  set  it  out  where  I  want 
itand,  and  grafl  quince  into  as  many  limbs  aa 
nient ;  and  they  do  well,  growing;  about  as  moeh 
the  first  season  aa  though  the  buso  had  not  been 
removed. 

I  also  succeed  much  better  in  raising  cabbages  by 
planting  the  seeds  in  the  bills  where  Uiey  are  to  re- 
main, scattering  a  good  pinch  of  eeeda  in  each  hil^ 
where  I  let  them  stand  until  la^fe  enough  to  trans- 
plant^ when  at  various  times  ithin  out  and  give 
plants  to  my  neighbors,  say  from  two  to  ten  plants 
from  each  hill,  uutil  there  are  but  two  of  the  very 
best  plants  remaining  in  each,  which  I  let  stand  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  cut 
worms,   Ik.,   when  the  smallest  remaining    ~ 


removed  from  each  hill.  The  time  for  planting  o 
is  about  the  right  time  for  planting  cabbage  m  t 
way.    J.  H.  Aitimus. — Abnou:,  JffidL.,  1B60. 


SlHPLB    FlSTBHIKB    FOR    JkK   Ox-CJJtT. Me*$f*. 

Editor*:  —  I  would  lilie  to  describe  a  very  simple 
fastening  for  an  or-cart,  but  none  the  less  nsefiil  for 
being  simple.  We  hero  give  it  the  name  of  sward, 
although  I  consider  it  much  more  useful,  as  well  as 
lees  dangeroua,  than  most  articles  of  that  name.  It 
consists  merely  of  a  bit  of  good  timber  one  and  a  half 
by  two  inches,  four  feet  in  length,  put  through  the 
tongue  of  the  cart,  and  made  fast  by  a  smul  bolt 
passing  through  a  mortice  in  the  front  sill,  out  side 
of  the  end  bouu.  If  the  sill  is  not  of  sufficient  width 
to  admit  of  a  mortice,  a  staple  driven  in  it  will  answer 
the  same  purpose.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  fastening,  consists  in  having  ' 
several  holes  in  the  sward,  so  Uiat  the  cart  may  be 
fastened  in  any  position  desired,  I  think  that  any 
one  accustomed  to  drawing  manure  in  a  cart,  will  see 
the  advantage  of  having  it  so  fastened  that  it  will 
not  fall  upon  the  tongue  when  it  is  not  half  unloaded 
to  the  great  annoyanceof  the  team.  Willbt  Ebbsk. 
-Pens  A*,  y.,  — - 
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AKOTEER    WOBD     ON    THB     0AU8B    AND     OUBE 
OF    SMUT    IN    WHEAT. 


Mbssrs.  Editors  : — I  am  an  old  Farmer,  have  been 
in  the  business  of  cultivating  wheat  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  I  have  heretofore  raised  a  larere 
quantity  of  smut.  At  times  my  wheat  crop  would  be 
one-third  smut.  I  have  tried  all  the  preventives  that 
I  have  seen  recommended  in  the  Farmer^  without  an 
entire  cure ;  but  for  the  last  ten  years  I  have  raised 
no  smut.  I  will  now  state  my  former  practice  when 
I  did  raise  smut,  and  my  present  practice,  and  hope 
other  farmers  will  try  the  experiment,  and  I  think 
they  will  give  up  the  practice  of  steeping  their  seed 
wheat  in  any  solution  whatever ;  neither  will  they 
need  a  sieve  to  separate  the  large  seed  from  the  small ; 
if  it  is  ripe  and  sound  it  will  not  bring  smut. 

I  will  now  say  that  I  formerly  harvested  my  wheat 
verv  green,  or  in  other  words,  before  it  was  fully  ripe^ 
ana  made  use  of  the  same  .for  seed,  and  from  that 
seed  I  always  raised  plenty  of  smut.  At  length  my 
bump  of  causality  whispei^  to  me,  *^  You  cut  your 
seed  wheat  too  green,"  ahd  from  that  time  I  have 
selected  the  part  of  my  wheat-field  that  ripens  the 
cvenest,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  field  until  it  is  dead 
ripe  and  until  the  heads  appear  weather-beaten,  and 
I  have  raised  no  smut  since  I  foljpwed  the  above  rule. 

Some  seasons  my  wheat  does  not  ripen  even,  and 
if  I  find  a  green  head  when  I  am  cutting  my  seed 
wheat,  I  throw  it  out ;  for  I  am  fully  of  ue  opinion 
that  a  small,  unripe  grain  of  wheiyt,  if  it  vegetates  at 
all,  will  bring  smut.  Such  a  grain  contains  but  a 
very  small  particle  of  vitality,  and  a  strong  solution 
of  salt,  vitriol,  or  lime  will  sometimes  destroy  that 
vitality,  so  that  the  grain  does  not  veeetate ;  and 
here  is  where  farmers  are  mistaken — they  suppose 
they  destroy  the  smut,  when  in  fact  it  is  the  unripe, 
sickly  grain  which  produces  smut,  that  they  destroy. 

I  say  a^in  to  mv  brother  farmers,  try  it,  and  my 
word  for  it  you  will  not  be  sorry.  Jacob  Loop. — 
PonUaCf  Oak,  Co*,  Mich,,  May^  1860. 


SMUT. 

Sbvbral  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  taking  opposite  views  as  to  the  origin  of 
smut.  Without  any  endeavor  to  invalidate  im  the- 
ory of  J.  H.  H.,  it  may  be  welf  and  profitable  to 
examine  the  subject  yet  farther ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  following  facts  and  ideas  are  collectea  for 
the  consideration  of  farmers  and  others  affiicted  with 
smut. 

There  are  various  groups  of  plants  too  minute  for 
notice  by  casual  observers,  possessing  a  degree  of 
vitality,  under  the  most  unfavoraUe  conditions,  and 
for  a  period,  which  claims  our  surprise.  Of  this  class 
are  mosses,  which  may  be  dried  and  laid  by  for  years, 
and  then  if  exposed  to  moisture,  will,  even  in  the  late 
winter  months,  spread  out  their  leaves  and  posh  up 
the  seed  vessels  amid  frost,  and  rain,  and  snow. 
They  are  sometimes  so  completely  dried  by  drouth 
as  to  escape  notice  ;  and  when  in  time  they  are  mois- 
tened by  rain,  they  appear  to  clothe  suddenly  a  spot 
where  they  were  never  seen  before.  Another  group 
of  plants,  more  simple  than  the  mosses,  is  seen  in 
our  far  northern  latitudes,  but  are  noticed  here  to 
convince  my  brother  farmers  of  the  necessity  for 
deeper  study  of  our  profession  before  we  adopt  any 


theory  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  time  and  scien- 
tific inquiry.  I  allude  to  a  greenish  or  reddish  slime 
often  seen  on  damp  parts  of  hard  surfaces,  which, 
when  examined  with  a  microscope^  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  minute  cells,  hardly  connected,  but  imbedded 
in  a  sort  of  jelly.  It  is  this  substance  which  some- 
times appears  on  the  surface  o/munD,  tinging  exten- 
sive tracts  with  a  deep  crimson,  and  hence  called 
red  miouf.  This  sometimes  appears  so  mtddenly  and 
extensively  as  to  induce  the  b^ief  that  it  had  fallen 
from  the  clouds  ;  but  its  growth  and  productiveness 
are  so  rapid  -  as  easily  to  account  for  its  appearance. 
This  plant  exhibits  probably  the  very  simplest  form 
of  veffetation ;  it  obtains  its  nourishment  by  absorb- 
ing the  fluid  around,  and  grows  and  comes  to  matu- 
rity by  means  of  the  air  and  moisture  wi^  which  it 
is  in  contact. 

Now,  this  red  snow  seems  but  one  step  lower  than 
the  Fungi — a  tribe  of  plants  which  includes  mush- 
rooms, to«id-stools,  puff-balls,  blight,  mildew,  tnoold, 
and  mmU.  These  fungi  diflbr,  however,  in  their 
habits  and  characteristics,  and  have  been  heretofore 
too  little  heeded  or  observed  by  farmers..  One  char- 
acteristic is,  that  they  will  not  grow  unless  fed  with 
decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  And  again, 
there  are  particular  species  which  will  appear  only 
on  particular  substances — for  instance,  there  is  a 
species  of  mould,  or  fungus,  which  grows  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  dung  of  cats  ;  it  is  peculiar,  and  no 
where  else  to  be  found.  Many  ethers  miffht  be 
named,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  tnbes  of 
plants  have  ikeir  peculiar  species  of  mouldy  or  nw/, 
or  smut. 

The  oft  repeated  appearance  of  the  most  simple 
fungi,  such  as  mould  and  smut,  upon  all  spots  fwoor- 
ahle  to  their  development^  has  created  the  belief  that 
they  were  spontaneously  produced ;  but  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  account  for  their  production  and  difiu- 
sion  by  the  means  which  nature  has  provided  and 
adopted. 

The  fungi  seem  to  direct  all  -their  energies  to  re- 
production ;  their  size  is  diminutive,  but  the  number 
of  fferms  are  almost  beydhd  cottmitation.  This  is 
strikingly  the  case  in  the  puff  ball  when  ripe ;  the 
dust  which  issues  consists  entirely  of  germs  for  re- 
production, ei||Ch  and  all  ready  to  develop  a  new 
fungus  when  Tifeeting  with  a  fit  resting  place. 
When  the  puff-ball  fs  broken,  countless  numbers  of 
these  little  seeds  or  ffenns  are  driven  by  the  breeze 
or  float  in  the  air.  By  an  attempt  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  germs  in  a  ball,  ten  millions  were  computed ; 
but  this  was  probably  only  an  approximation. 

Not  less  minute  are  the  seeds  of  smult  when  exam- 
ined by  a  powerful  magnifier — the  germs  are  distin- 
guishable as  easily  as  those  of  the  puff-ball.  Let 
Armors  examine  smut  for  themselves,  and  if  they 
find  the  facts  as  above  stated,  i»  it  not  rational,  najr 
most  rational,  to  believe  that  the  seed  thus  profusely 
produced  is  readily  communicated  from  one  plant  to 
another  by  adhesion  of  these  minute  seeds  to  the 
grain  when  it  is  threshed,  also  entering  into  the 
growing  plants  by  their  many  pores,  and  surelv  it 
must  be  brought  in  connexion  with  the  seed  when 
sown,  by  the  water  of  the  soil  trickling  through  it 
and  carrying  with  it  the  countless  millions  of  fungi 
seed  which  may  have  fallen  from  previous  infecteo 
crops. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  grain  we  sow  can  not 
take  up  solid  matter,  such  as  ^eeds ;  but  when  we 
examine  water  which  to  the  eye  is  clear,  we  find  it 
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often  full  of  matter  and  living  thingS)  and  who  Bhall 
say  that  growing  wheat  can  not  absorb  through  its 
pores,  or  vessels,  mailer  so  minute  that  the  unaided 
human  eye  can  not  delect  it.  Here,  then,  we  have 
various  ways  to  account  for  the  rapid  and  Extensive 
spread  of  smut  as  a  fungur  ;  and  as  one  more  illus- 
tration of  its  minute  character,  and  ^»owpr  of  .finding 
its  way  into  invisible  pores  or  channel;:,  the  following 
fact  is  given  : — Wasps  have  often  been  seen  in  warm 
climates,  flying  about  with  plants  projecting  Iron" 
some  part  of  the  surface  of  their  bodies.  Upon  ex- 
amination, these  plants  are  fungi,  which,  which 
while  floating  in  the  air,  have  come  in  contact  with 
the  wasps,  have  entered  the  pores  at  their  sides,  and 
feeding  on  iheir  moisture,  develop  a  luxuriant  vege- 
t'llion.  In  limp,  this  fungous  growth  spreads  through 
the  body,  and  destroys  the  life  of  the  insect*  Other 
and  more -curious  instaiu-es  might  be  presented  :  but 
if  my  brother  farmers  feel  any  interest  in  searching 
out  the  causes  of  mischief  which  assail  them,  and  as 
among  the  number,  smot,  let  me  recf»mmend  the 
perusal  of  Cr.rpentirs  Physiolojfy  of  Vegetables,  and 
also  Rogei's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 
Old  Farmbiu — Seneca  County, 


■  ^r^^^y^s^^^\^s^^ 


CHESS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  am  aware  that  the  press,  if  not 
the  public,  have  become  tired  of  the  chess  contro- 
versy ;  still,  T  feel  as  if,  under  existing  circumstances, 
I  had  a  claim  for  this  once  to  be  heard.  Nine  years 
since,  when  the  subject  of  the  transmutation  of  wheat 
to  chess  was  under  discussion  in  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
Mr.  C,  then  editor,  (now  deceased,)  called  for  facts 
—  "Give  us  facts,"  he  said;  "we  want  facts."  [ 
then  prepared  the  following  statement,  and  handed  it 
to  him  :  but  the  facts  were  not  such  as  suited  his 
theory,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  bo  published. 
However  true  the  theory  may  be,  that  *•  like  produces 
like," — and  1  assent  to  it  fully — still,  to  the  common 
mind,  one  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  theories. 

On  a  farm  formerly  belonging  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  a  wood  lot  of 'several  acres  was  hastily  cleared 
up  by  contract.  It  was  heavily  timbered,  having 
many  hemlocks  of  prodigious  size.  It  was  rolling 
land,  with  knolls  and  hollows  ;  and  where  trees  had 
been  overturned  by  the  wind,  there  were  basins,  in 
which  the  water  stood  much  of  the  time,  except  in 
the  dry  portion  of  the  year.  A  neighbor  obtained 
permission  to  sow  dhe  acre  in  the  corner  of  the  field, 
in  order  to  raise  a  particular  kind  of  seed  wheat. 
The  seed  sown  was  obtained  on  an  adjoining  farm, 
by  a  daughter,  who  picked  up  single  heads  and  rubbed 
them  out  by  hand  in  the  evening,  until  she  had 
obtained  a  bushel.  Of  course  it  was  absolutely  pure 
and  clean.  At  harvest  time,  the  wheat  on  the  high 
*and  dry  portions  of  the  ground  was  pure  and  excel- 
lent. In  the  hollows  and  basins,  where  the  water 
accumulated  and  stood  much  of  the  year,  little  or  no 
wheat  appeared,  but  pure  and  abundant  chess.  Now, 
it  is  useless  to  say  that  chess  was  sown ;  for  not  a 
kernel  was  sown  :  —  or  that  chess  had  lain  dormant 
in  the  ground  for  years;  for  it  had  never  before 
been  tilled  since  the  world  was  jnade  ; — or  that  birds 
of  the  air  had  dropped  the  seed  ;  for  if  so,  why  did 
they  deposit  it  in  the  wet  places,  and  not  on  the  dry 
ground  ?  The  inference  is  irresistable,  that  chess  is 
deteriorated  wheat  — that  it  can  produce  its  like,  but 
can  not  regain  the  character  from  which  it  has  fallen. 
It  has  not  lost  its  vitality,  or  power  of  le-production ; 


but  it  has  lost  some  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
pure  wheat,  some  portion  of  the  vital  principle  that 
is  necr'ssary  to  re-produce  the  perfect  g^in. 

Bui  I  have  another  fact.  My  men,  in  passing 
through  a  barley  stubble  with  the  plow  a  few  timei*, 
carelessly  turned  a  few  furrows  in  spots,  for  a  short 
distance.  Presently  some  rank  and  luxurious  tufts 
or  bunches  of  barley  sprung  up.  On  examination,  I 
found  that  clusters  of  barley  heads  had  been  collected 
together  under  the  furrow,  probably  by  the  mice  or 
small  squirrel.  The  seed  Had  vegetate<l,  the  small 
roots  were  abundant,  the  barley  heads  were  perfect, 
and  the  green  tufts  sprung  up  from  the  heads.  They 
were  protected  and  watched  by  roe,  solely  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  barloy  sown  in  the  fall 
would  live  through  the  winter,  and  thus  become  a 
winter  grain.  It  did  live,  and  flouriHhed  equal  to 
wheat ;  but  at  harvest  time  it  was  all  chess  ! 

These  are  facts,  which  I  submit  to  the  advocate  of 
first  principles  and  fundamental  laws,  to  be  reconciled 
as  best  they  may  be.  To  the  practical  farmer  they 
are  satisfactory  proof  that  wheat  can  degenerate  into 
chess.  The  influence  of  this  opinion,  in  its  prartical 
results,  will  be  to  induce  farmers  to  sow  pure  wheat 
on  dry  and  good  ground,  in  the  expectation  of  pure 
wheat  in  return,  if  the.  season  and  soil  are  favorable ; 
and  to  avoid  sowing  chess,  in  the  certainty,  if  thry 
do  sow  it,  of  receiving  chess  in  return,  be  the  sftil  or 
the  season  what  th«y  may.       Yours,  &lc.,  E. 

Our  readers  need  not  fear  that  we  are  about  to 
give  them  a  new  edition  of  the  Chess  question.  The 
above  article  was  written  by  an  old  Onondaga  nwj.ty 
farmer,  now  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  hold  the 
plow,  but  who  feels  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  improvement  of  the  agriruliure  of  the 
country.  Its  publication  will  gratify  our  wjvd  friend, 
and  we  doubt  not,  interest  our  readers. — Eds. 

ELDER.  -  CAFES. 


Eds.  Farmkr  :  —  I  would  respectfaUy  request  either  of 
yon,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  to  advise  me  of  ihc 
most  speedy  and  effectual  way  lo  extirpate  the  ouinrooa 
dwarf  elder.  I  have  tried  frequent  cutting  and  crubbinc, 
(though  perhaps  not  frequent  enough.)  with  only  partial 
success.  1  would  also  he  very  glad  ana  thankful  to  receive, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Farmer,  information  how  to  pre- 
vent the  geq>es  in  chickens,  with  which  above  oae>hali  of 
mine  die. — ^Is\ac  Child. — Indian  Springs  Pd.,  Jtuu,  1850. 

The  destruction  of  elder  we  prefer,  for  the  present 
at  least,  to  leave  with  our  eorrespondcnts  ;  and  we 
hope  some  of  them  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  in  season  for  our  next  issue. 

In  searching  for  a  preventive  of  any  disease,  the 
first  and  most  important  point  is,  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  This  accomplishea,  the  preventive  naturally 
and  easily  follows.  The  gtipes  in  chickens  is  caused 
by  a  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness  and  comfort 
—  wet  or  ill -ventilated  fowl-houses,  ill  fe«Himg.  bad 
watjer,  or  confinement  to  a  small  s}>ot  of  gmnnd 
without  access  to  gravel  and  fresh  earth.  The  pre- 
ventive would  be,  of  course,  the  n^verse  of  this 
treatment.  It  should  be  rememborei  that  thij<  dis- 
ease is  epidemic,  and  as  soon  as  ono  i.s  aflected,  it 
should  be  separated  from  the  flock.  In  its  firrt  stages 
it  may  be  cured  by  a  little  fresh  butter  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  which  the  subject  should  be  compelled  to  swal- 
low. If  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  a  gtK>d  plan  is  to 
force  a  feather  satnrated  with  tnrpentine,  down  its 
throat,  turning  it  round  while  there.  This  repeated 
once  or  twice,  if  necessary,  will  generally  eflfeet  a  cure. 
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DEVOH    OATTLB. 

Trb  annexed  engraving  ie  ft  por< 
trait  of  the  Devon  Bull  HoUckam, 
bred  by  A.  BRonson,  Eeq.,  of 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  and  now 
owned  bv  L.  Chanb,  of  MaiBhall, 
■  N.  V.  He  ifl  a  descendant  of  the 
Coke  Detroit  Bvll  Holkham,  from 
liis  resemblance  to  which  hetakei 
his  name.  He  rereived  the  first 
premium  of  the  Oneida  County 
Agricultural  Society  when  a  calf, 
also  Bt  one  year  old,  and  at  two 
and  three  yeara  old.  The  owner 
gives  the  following  description  : 
"Head  Email  ;  eye  laive,  clear, 
prominent,  and  encircled  with  the 
yellow  tine  ;  muiile  fine  ;  noa- 
trila  wide,  Tii^h,  open,  and  encir^ 
cle<i  with  white ;  norne  polished, 
pointing  forward  and  upward,  and 
of  a  medium  aize  at  the  base,  and 
tapering,  tipped  with  black  ;  ear*  amall,  of  tw  orange 
color  within,  and  boidered  with  grey  haira.  Neck 
fine  and  well  placed  on  the  ahouldera  ;  cheat  broad, 
barrel  hooped  and  deep,  and  well  ribbed  home  to  the 
hips  ;  back  alrai^ht  from  the  withera  to  the  tettiog 
on  of  the  tail ;  tail  long,  elender,  and  set  high,  with 
the  white  bu6h  ;  hide  thin  and  moveable,  mellow, 
well  covered  with  soft  and  fine  haw;  fore-arm  largi 
and  powerful ;  lega  abort  and  straight,  swelling  and 
full  above  the  knee  and  fine  below  it ;  hind  quattera 
long  and  well  filled  up." 

It  is  freneralty  admitted  that  this  breed  of  cattle 
very  enxily  kept  and  easy  tn  fatten.  MiRTin,  in  h 
(English)  work  on  the  Or,  speaking  of  this  point, 
says:  "During  the  summer  tjie  commons  ana  wild 
moorlands  supply  a  sufficiency  of  food  ;  and  when 
their  winter  ehede,  chopped  straw,  furze,  heath,  and 
other  coarse  herbage,  are  sufficient.  Hence  these 
cattle  are  maintained  at  very  little  cost,  and  aa  they 
yield  a  fair  quantity  of  milk,  and  when  put  upon 
moderately  good  fare,  rapidly  fatten,  they  will  suit 
the  small  farmer,  perhaps  half-fnrmer  half-fisharman, 
in  a  bleak  mountain-district,  over  which  the  o 
tempest  is  driven  so  frequently." 

Allbh,  in  his  Domatic  Animalt,  beara  evidence 
of  the  same  fact  :  "No  animal  is  better  suited  ti 
ecanty  or  loxuriant  hill  pastures  than  the  Devon,  end 
none  make  a  better  return  for  the  attention  and  food 
received.  They  ensure  a  rapid  improvement  when 
mixed  with  other  cattle,  imparting  their  color  and 
characteristics  in  an  eminent  degree." 

The  cowe  invariably  yield  milk  of  great  richness, 
and  when  appropriately  bred,  none  suipa«s  them  for 
the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  it  yields.  Mr. 
BLOoiiriBLD,  the  manager  of  the  late  Lord  Leices- 
ter's estate  at  Holkham,  has,  by  careful  attention, 
somewhat  increased  the  si^  without  impairing  the 
beauty  of  their  form,  and  so  euccensful  has  he  been 
in  developing  their  milking  properties,  that  hie  aver- 
age product  of  butter  from  each  co)r  is  four  poanda 
per  week  for  the  whole  year.  He  haa  challenged 
Englnnd  to  milk  an  equal  number  of  cows  of  any 
brptMl,  against  forty  pure  Devone,  <o  be  selected  out 
of  Ills  own  herd,  without  as  yet  having  found  a  com- 
petitor. Although  this  is  not  a  teat  of  their  merits, 
and  by  no  means  decides  their  superiority,  yet  it 
ehowa  the  great  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  their 


owner.  The  Devon  on,  under  sijt  years  old,  haa 
come  up  to  a  nett  dead  weight  of  1,593  lbs.;  and  at 
three  years  and  seven  months,  to  1,316  lbs.,  with  160 
lbs.  of  rough  tallow. 


I.    Vr.'S    MOTBS    POB    TBB    MONTH. 

Thb  Ssison  >Bi>  THB  CaoPB.  —  up  to  the  3d  of 

Ju[ie  we  have  not  had  a  single  warm  day.  On  the 
3d  of  June,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  the  thermom- 
eter rose  to  85°  in  the  shade.  From  that  day  to  this 
(the  10th,)  we  have  had  fine,  growing,  summer 
weather,  with  a  few  very  warm  nights.  Our  cham- 
paign country  ia  now  in  the  full  bloom  of  rapidly 
progresaive  vegetation.  Wheat  and  grass  look  well ; 
potatoes,  which  covera  large  space  this  season,  ditto  ; 
Indian  corn,  so  long  Btationary  or  unseen,  now  goes 
ahead  with  recuperated  powers,  be  though  its  roots 
had  increased  and  extended  while  its  leaf  was  sickly 
and  yellow.  In  the  higher  and  more  billy  regions  of 
New  York,  vegetation  just  now  ia  much  more  homely 
and  backward.  But  every  ^g  will  have  his  day  ;  in 
July  and  August,  when  we  are  sun  struck,  rtried  up, 
our  pastures  hardly  sufficient  to  afford  a  nibble  to  a 
flock  of  sheep,  the  higher  dairy  lands  will  be  in  all 
their  glory  —  white  clover  half-leg  high,  bprings  of 
cold  soft  water  from  the  granite  hills  couraing  fields 
which  are  the  Paradise  of  cows.  Then  the  butter, 
ao  hard,  compact,  and  ye!loi\' — what  a  clover  perfume 
and  flavor  !  —  how  unlike  our  soft,  greasy  compound 
—  call  it  anything  but  butler  —  the  product  of  cnum- 
ings  of  long  and  warm  kept,  decomposed,  many  col- 
ored creams!  Then  the  big  cheeseB  —  often  two 
made  in  one  day  ^ — too  heavy  for  one  woman  to  turn  ; 
but  here  the  men  turn  too  and  help  ;  and  every  girl 
eems  to  be  intuitively  nwarc  that  to  be  a  graceful, 
Xpert  millcer,  is  at  leaiit  to  be  something  belter  than 
mal  adroit,  slovenly  pretender,  in  folly  and  fashion's 

WoRDawoaTH,  the  poet  of  Rydal,  Is  dead.  The 
factitious  title  of  Poet  Laureat  ill-befitted  either  his 
)r  character ;  for  he  was  emphatically  a  rural 
poet.  Eschewing  both  the  classical  heroic  and  Delia 
Cniscan  school  of  poetry,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
gentle  yet  profound  infliienres  of  his  own  lake  and 
mountain  scenery.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  the  love  i 
nature  "was  an  appetite"  which  "haunted  him  li 
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a  passion."    Perhaps  it  might  better  have  been  said, 

that  the  love  of  nature  was 

''born  in  him|  with  him  to  intense, 

It  WM  his  very  spirit,  not  a  sense." 

Let  every  farmer  who  would  make  the  most  of  the 

good  that  surrounds  him — 

**  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  end  good  in  every  thing" — 

buy  Wordsworth's  poems. 

Pricks  of  our  AeRicuLTURAL  Products.  —  The 

late  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  and  flour  is  stimulated 
by  the  recent  demand  for  shipment  to  England  ;  but 
as  the  late  rise  in  England  is  owinff  to  a  present 
short  supply  from  the  ESlUic  and  the  %Iack  sea^  and 
to  the  fear  of  the  eflfbct  of  present  bad  weather  on 
growing  crops  ;  a  subsequent  decline,  on  the  return 
of  fair  weather  and  increased  imports^  may  be  antici- 
pated. There  are,  however,  other  causes  which  must 
keep  up  prices  in  the  United  States  until  after  the 
next  har\e8t.  The  wheat  crop  of  great  wheat-grow- 
ing Ohio  was  a  failure  last  year,  while  the  home  de- 
mand, increased  by  immigration,  has  been  unprece- 
dented. Strange  to  say,  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  is  now  importing  bread-stufis  from  the 
lakep,  through  the  Chicago  canal  and  the  circuitous 
Illinois  River.  The  St.  Louis  Repub.  says  that 
they  ore  now  receiving  by  that  route,  fiowr,  wheats 
com,  oato,  barley,  and  potatoes.  This  does  not  look 
83  th(u«Th  the  farmers  of  the  great  west  were  suffer- 
ing very  much  just  now  for  the  want  of  a  home  mar- 
ket. The  farmers  of  our  country  are  under  great 
obligationH  to  Sir  Robert  Pbbl,  under  whose  min- 
i-trv  the  British  government  was  induced  to  make 
.-!K*K  a  concession  to  free  trade  as  to  admit  American 
pruvi^ions,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  Su;.,  into  Great  Britain 
under  very  low  duties.  The  subsequent  abrogation 
of  the  sliding  scale  of  com  law  duties,  which  taxed 
foreign  corn  out  of  the  market,  unless  its  home  cost 
approached  famine  prices,  has  created  a  powerful 
op|)ositiun  to  free  trade  in  com,  by  the  so  called 
"landed  interest"  of  Great  Britain.  *Tis  hard  for 
the  aristocratic  landlord  to  retrench  in  his  great  and 
multiform  expenses  and  luxurious  style  of  living ; 
and  although  tim  farmed  tenant  may  consent  to  give 
up  hid  bottle  of  port  with  his  dinner,  he  can  not  yet 
dispense  with  his  horse  and  gig.  Hence  there  is 
left  to  him  no  other  way  of  paying  his  rent  under  the 
present  prices,  but  to  pinch  his  farm  laborers  in  their 
wages  to  a  stipend  that  has  already  driven  them  to 
tihc  brink  of  starvation  !  Some  benevolent  writers 
in  England  and  Scotland  have  endeavored  to  show 
the  landlord  how  much  it  is  to  his  interest  to  give  the 
farmer  more  liberal  covenants,  and  to  teach  the  far- 
mer how  he  may  live  and  feed  his  working  force 
under  such  covenants,  with  the  adoption  of  better 
economy  and  a  higher  and  better  mode  of  farming. 
Against  Mr.  Caird»  one  of  these  writers,  Black woc3, 
(now  the  landlord's  exponent,)  in  the  April  number 
of  that  magazine,  comes  out  with  an  elaborately  furi- 
ous article,  entitled  "Caird's  high  fanning  harrowed." 
I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Cairo's  pamphlet,  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  floundering  of  the  great  Philistine, 
little  David  must  have  stmck  at  his  life.  By  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  in  the  theory  of  political  economy, 
we  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  Blackwood  on  the 
other,  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  ; — while  we  urge 
that  our  well  paid  operatives  can  not  compete  with 
the  half  paid  laborers  of  England,  Blackwood  says 
that  the  "  British .  farmer  who  pays  taxes,  can  not 


compete  with  the  foreign  §erf  who  pays  no  taxes  at 
all."  In  both  caaes  we  have  left  to  us  the  lameotible 
conclusion,  that  the  aigument  aims  an  unerring  shaft 
at  God's  poor,  in  whatever  hemisphere  their  lot  nay 
be  cast,  just  as  though  they  had  no  right  in  the  good 
things  of  this  world  of  oura  ! 

Thb  Proorbss  or  Rural  Taste. —A  sterling 
farmer,  who  can  both  say  and  do,  writes  in  the  Sen- 
eca Observer,  that  on  a  visit  to  his  neighbor,  list 
week,  he  was  ^  surprised  to  see  the  ground  spaded 
up  in  front  of  the  house,  and  laid  out  in  regular  beds 
for  flowers  and  shrubs."  This  space,  he  says,  ^had 
ever  before  been  covered  with  plantains,  sorrel,  tod 
other  unsightly  weeds."  But  what  a  wet  bluket  the 
''old  farmer"  throws  on  our  imagination,  now  ^nt 
to  invest  the  fair  inmates  of  that  bouse  with  a  tnie 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  flowers,  when  he  tells  us 
that  the  paltry  dollars,  the  premium  oflered  by  our 
county  society  for  the  best  boqnet,  gave  the  primary 
impulse  to  this  ever  to  be  praised  reform.  But,  as  the 
Methodists  say,  a  good  tune  is  none  the  worse  for 
having  originated  with  the  devil.  One  word  more 
in  relation  to  our  Seneca  cowity  premium  for  6owen. 
I  have  been  asked  by  more  than  one  of  the  single 
fair^  whose  ages  are  on  the  shady  side  of  five  and 
twenty,  why  the  prizes  are  thus  invidiously  ofilbred 
only  to  those  girls  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
on  the  sunny  side  of  that  now  climacteric  number. 
Did  the  committee  think  that  she  who  could  pass  her 
25th  birth-day  without  appropriating  a  husband, 
would  be  alike  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  that  floral 
creation  which  heirs  not  the  grossneo^  of  flesh  aiid 
blood  ?  If  they  do,  I  confess  thai  all  my  o\p':rience 
leads  to  the  very  opposite  conclusion. 

A    BSMEDY    rOR    ICN  011:13^.^3. 


Mbssrs.  EnrroRS :  —  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  corres- 
pondent *^  W.  T.*'  condemn  your  most  valuable  paper 
because  it  is  too  scientific,  or  because  you  use  terms 
which  he  can  not  understand  ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  restrain  your  scientific  analyses  because  a  very 
few  of  your  readers  do  not  u  iderstand  the  [Erases 
which  you  necessarily  use  ;  and  I  dare  assort  that 
those  who  can  justly  claim  the  proud  title  of  a  farmer, 
will,  if  they  meet  with  a  term  which  they  can  not 
comprehend,  study  out  the  meaning,  instead  of  sit- 
ting down  and  bewailing  their  ignorance. 

« W.  T."  seems  to  think  that  there  arc  a  great 
number  of  your  readers  who  do  not  understand  ^  the 
phrases  you  use  In  analysing  soils  ;"  and  if  such  be 
the  fact,  it  is  a  disease,  for  which  I  wish  to  propose 
a  remedy.  It  is  not  a  year  since  I  commenced  read- 
ing your  paper,  and  at  that  time  I  was  in  the  same 
dilemma  which  my  friend  seems  to  be  in  ;  but  I  was 
ashamed  either  to  present  my  ignorance  bbfore  the 
public  as  some  have  done,  or  to  keep  it  secret,  and 
was  incited  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  which  1  ^t 
myself  about  witli  all  dilligence.  Now,  I  would  say 
to  my  brother  reader,  aitf  to  all  who  do  not  under- 
stand their  profeBsion,  "  go  and  do  likewise.*' 

Again  ;  « W.  T."  asks,  «  What  will  our  granJ- 
children  think.  When  looking  into  a  volume  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  they  see  an  advertisement  with  bolus 
and  bottles  V  I  would  say,  in  answer,  that  if  thi»y 
should  see  hU  article,  while  perusing  the  FarrH^r, 
they  would  laugh  at  his  folly,  and  rejoice  io  tip*: 
superiority  over  their  ancestor.  B.  L.  N.— -V':> 
ton  Co.,  jy.  Y. 
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As  the  articlefl  that  I  now  purpope  writing  will  he  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  principal  characteristicB  and 
proper  manaflrement  of  the  Honey  Bee,  and  which 
will  probably  be  read  by  many  who  have  never  seen 
a  treatise  on  the  eubject,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  a 
preliminary  oiucidaiion,  tu  ntate  what  most  ppomi- 
nt  ntly  pertains  lo  the  three  classes  of  bees  compri- 
Fing  every  family,  in  rrpard  to  their  physiology  and 
dome^tic  economy  ;  yt  t  from  necessity,  I  must  be 
very  brief  in  a  publication  of  this  kind. 

A  family  of  bees  cnnsists  of  a  quemj  tDorkarg,  and 
drones.  The  r^iiren  i^  the  mother  of  all  the  increase 
of  every  hive.  She  alone  produces  the  eggs  from 
which  ponre  SO,Cf'0  bees  cmr  rjre  every  season!  This 
amazing  fecundity  may  tnily  excite  our  surprise,  yet 
analogy  ehows  inany  panillels  in  the  insect  tribes. 
In  stronjr,  poj-uU  us  families,  she  sekiom  ceases  laying 
during  the  entire  year.  If  a  hive  well  filled  with 
beee  bi.'  examined  in  the  dead  of  winter,  brood  will 
be  founil  U»  nime  extent.  She  commences  her  spring 
laying  in  March  or  A^ril,  according  to  the  mildneBS 
of  the  season,  and  during  the  month  of  May  prodoces 
200  eggs  per  day  !  Her  office  is  solely  to  deposit 
the  eggs  in  the  cells,  which  she  does  at  the  extreme 
end  of  each,  where  a  triangular  cavity  receives  them. 
At  each  deponit,  a  whitish  fluid  accompanies  the  egg 
to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  its  locality.  Thus  the  queen 
passes  quickly  from  cell  to  cell,  km  the  execution  of 
her  task,  independent  of  any  attention  being  paid  to 
her  by  the  workers,  on  account  of  her  rovalty,  save  a 
respectful  opening  of  a  free  passage  «s  she  advances. 
These  facts  have  been  verified  by  the  use  of  oftservo- 
Uyry  hives,  with  glass  sides,  and  only  a  single  leaf 
of  comb. 

The  workers  are  the  laborers  of  the  association. 
They  build  the  combs,  gather  the  pollen  [bee-bread] 
and  the  honey,  and  all  labor  pertaining  to  the  family 
devolves  upon  them.  They  learn  nothing  from  eaye- 
rience —  nothing  from  ago  ;  but  come  foiui  from  their 
cells  perfect  in  all  their  arts.  What  took  ages  for 
mathematicians  to  compass,  by  a  waste  of  "  midnight 
oil,^  the  little  bee  was  master  of  as  she  sang  her  song 
of  merry  contentment,  while  quaffing  the  melifluous 
nectar  from  the  spontaneous  profusion  of  the  garden 
of  Eden.  The  wonders  of  her  architecture  I  must 
reserve  for  a  separate  article.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  is  an  especial  class  among  the  workers,  for 
each  separate  duty,  which  class  can  perform  no  other 
labor,  save  that  which  nature  has  assigned  to -them. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  workers  can  lend  a  hand 
at  any  work.  The  honey-gatherer  of  to-dav  may  be 
collecting  pollen  to-morrow,  ?ind  the  next  day  fabri- 
cating combs,  feeding  the  young  brood,  or  acting  as 
sentinels  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive ;  but  their  change 
of  duties  is  systematic,  and  governed  by  instinctive 
laws  among  them.  This  is  the  only  law  that  gov- 
erns an  association  of  bees,  and  it  is  a  lawdiat  needs 
no  *^  amendments.**  Their  constitution  is  implanted 
in  the  censorium  —  the  acme  of  perfection,  so  far  as 
regards  the  operations  of  this  insect;  and  while 
man  errs  in  his  architecture,  even  though  master  of 
his  profession,  the  bee  never  does. 

The  tez  of  workers  is  a  matter  of  interest.  They 
ftre  neither  males  nor  females,  a  singularity  in  nature 
belonging  to  this  class  of -insects  only.  They  have 
the  rudiments  of  ovaries,  but  not  fullv  developed ; 
yet  in  certain  peculiar  cases,  fertile  workers  do  exist, 
as  is  supposed  by  many  apiarians  ;  yet  this  fact  haa 


ttever  been  set  at  rest.  Hubbr,  the  German  natu- 
ralist and  apiarian,  is  the  founder  of  this  theory ;  yet 
he  was  blind,  and  trusted  entirely  U>  an  assistant  for 
his  discoveries.  I  shall  speak  at  length  on  these 
alleged  fertile  workers,  probably ;  but  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  queen  is  the  grand  source  of  increase, 
and  if  rare  instances  of  workers  have  been  found  in 
which  some  very  few  have  been  known  to  deposit 
eggs,  thUMncrease  from  this  source  is  so  very  small 
that  we  look  upon  it  rather  as  a  phenomenon  of 
nature,  than  as  a  legitimate  source  of  fecundity. 

The  drones  are  a  class  that  exist  but  a  few  weeks 
in  the  family.  These  are  the  males,  and  there  is 
much  mystery  hanging  over  the  duties  pertaining  to 
this  class  of  bees.  Some  people  consider  them  en- 
tirely useless— even  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the 
association,  and  hives  have  been  invented  with  an 
eye  to  exclude  them  from  their  tenements,  while  the 
workers  can,  from  their  diminutive  size^  easily  enter. 
And  when  I  think  of  the  folly  of  such  persons,  who 
believe  in  ridding  their  hives  of  this  class  before  the 
season  allotted  by  nature — the  God  of  nature,  who 
knows  as  much  as  they  do^  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
—  I  feel  that  it  is  **  casting  pearls  before  swine,"  to 
endeavor  to  eradicate  their  ignorance.  1  shall  devote 
my  next  to  this  highly  important  and  interesting  part 
of  my  subject.  T.  B.  Mcvbii, 

Author  of  tbo  ABMrioan  Bo«-Keep«r'fl  Manual. 

aitUofij  Oneida  Co.,  JV.  F.,  1860. 
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Tbb  first  swine  of  which  we  can  find  any  reliable 
account,  as  having  made  much  improvement  in  the 
stock  of  the  Unitea  Statee,  was  a  pair  of  pigs  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Gen.  WAsmitoTOK,  by  a  Mr. 
Parkinson,  an  Enfflish  farmer,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  17d-.  He  leased  a  farm  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  he  resided  some  time. 
Instead  of  delivering  these  pig«  to  Washington,  he 
dishonestly  sold  them.  They  were  generally  called 
the  ^Wobum,"  or  <<  Bedford"  bree^"  but  in  some 
districts  in  this  country,  they  were  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Parkinson  hog."  They  or|ff}nated  at  Wo- 
bum,  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  aad  were 
produced  by  a  cross  of  the  Chinese  boar  on  the  large 
English  hog.  In  their  perfection  they  were  a  splen- 
did breed  ;  being  fine  in  their  points,  of  deep»  round 
carcass,  short  legs,  and  thin  hair.  They  kept  easily, 
and  matured  early.  At  12  to  80  months  old,  they 
usutdly  weighed  from  300  to  600  lbs.  They  had 
light  offal,  and  their  meat  was  of  the  first  quality. 
Their  cok>T  was  white,  broken  more  or  less  with  dark 
blue  or  ash-cdored  spots.  The  steward  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  informed  us,  in  1841,  that  the  true  breed 
in  England  had  become  extinct  several  years  before ; 
and  we  believe  its  purity  is  no  longer  known  in  the 
United  States. 

The  <<Byfield,"  sometimes  known  as  the  ^  Grass 
breed,"  derives  its  first  name  from'  the  circumstance 
of  a  farmer  in  the  town  of  Byfield,  Mass.,  about  30 
years  ago,  accidentally  picking  up  a  prettv  pig  one 
day  in  Uie  market,  and  taking  it  nome  and  breeding 
from  it.  The  progeny  provM  to  be  fine  and  quiet 
little  animals ;  but  in  consequence  of  their  rarely 
attaining  over  250  to  300  lbs.  weight,  full  grown, 
and  being  rather  shy  breeders,  they  were  soon  given 
up  as  too  small  and  unprofiti^le  fi>r  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  farmer.    Their  color  was  pure  white. 

Capt.  John  Mackat  of  Boston,  Mass.,  produced  a 
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superior  breed  of  anuie,  about  the  jear  I82S,  b;r  jodi- 
ciounly  crossing  varioua  excellent  inimBls,  which  he 
had  the  good  taste  aad  enterprise  to  select  t.nd  bring 
home  in  his  voyages  from  vsrious  qusriera  of  the 
globe.  It  is  said  that  the  pigs  from  which  he  derived 
the  grenlest  benefit  in  establishing  his  breed,  came 
from  China.  Thi«  breed  was  given  the  name  of 
"  Maekay,"  in  honor  of  its  originator. 

The  Spanish  black  hogs,  from  the  Hediterranean, 
brouffht  over  by  Commodore  Cii*tmcBT  and  other 
naval  cheers,  have  been  sourcei  of  considerable  im- 
provement along  the  Atlantic  const.  Then  we  have 
had  the  Norfolk  Thin-rind,  the  Laicestershire,  the 
Lincolnshire,  the  Hampshire,  the  Yorkshire,  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Grazier,  the  French,  the  Swiss,  the 
Gennan,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Russian,  the  Calcutta, 
and  time  would  (ail  to  tetl  how  many  more  breeds,  if 
we  undertook  to  aaumerate  them  all. 

The  breed  of  trigs  which  has  been  more  widely 
spread,  and  exercised  a  greater  influence  in  giving 
shape  and  charBcler  la  the  swine  of  the  United  States 
than  any  other,  ii  the  Berkshire.  The  firat  was  im- 
ported from  England,  in  1833,  by  the  iate  Mr.  John 
BafSNTitALL.  He  was  an  English  farmer,  and  set- 
tled in  Canturbury,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  The  next 
importation  of  Berkshires  was  in  the  autumn  of  1833, 
by  Mr.  Sidat  Hawes,  who  resided  on  the  Three- 
Hills  Farm  (since  owned  bjr  Mr.  Bbnbht,]  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.  In  1833  and  '35,  he  made  other  importations  ; 
and  aHer  his  return  to  England,  in  IS38,  he  sent  out 
others  in  1839.  Subsequent  to  this,  Messrs.  Baoo 
II  Wait  of  Montgomery,  Orange  county,  N.  Y., 
made  targe  importations  of  Berkshires,  both  here  and 
into  the  south  and  west.  In  1S41,  we  imported  up- 
ward of  forty  head  of  this  superior  breed. 

The  Berkshires  are  so  well  known,  that  we  need 
not  describe  them.  Notwithstanding  the  disappoint- 
ment and  prejudices  of  eome,  we  say  emphatically, 
that  taking  them  all  in  aU,  we  still  think  those  which 
are  well  bred,  the  best  farmer's  hog  ever  imported 
into,  or  reared  in,  this  country.  They  are  a  partic- 
ularly valuable  breed  tbr  the  west,  as  they  have 
proved  themselves  belter  travellers  than  any  others, 
when  driven  over  the  mountains  to  a  diataiU  mariuu 


This  la  an  Importuit  eonslderation  ;  and  when  Berk- 
shires can  no  longtir  be  found,  they  will  be  more 
highly  thought  of  than  ever,  and  the  farmers  will 
seek,  when  it  is  to*  late,  to  get  into  the  breed  igiis. 
In  I84I,  Mr.  William  SticsheT  of  Boston,  im- 
ported a  pair  of  SuiTolk  pigs,  which  he  has  followed 
up  by  oiner  importations,  nearly  every  year  sipr*. 
His  bogs  are  of  medium  size,  of  a  white  color,  rer; 
line  in  all  their  points,  with  deep  full  chests,  imnd 
bodies,  thick  hams,  and  short  legs.  They  are  docile, 
thrifty,  mature  early,  and  are  easily  kept.  Their 
pork  is  considered  very  delicate  and  fine.  They  will 
weigh  from  300  to  460  lbs.  at  13  to  16  months  old. 
This  breed  of  swine,  some  few  of  which  occasioniH; 
come  upas  high  as  AOO  pounds,  is  beginning  tobs 
pretty  well  known  ;  and  as  they  are  of  a  firoriv 
color,  we  think  they  are  destined  to  be  widely  di*. 
seminal«d. 


We  now  preaent  our  readers  with  the  portrait*  of 
two  pigs,  which  we  think  vary  perfect  of  their  kind. 
The  large  one  is  a  good  representation  of  a  choirs 
hog  for  a  farmer,  weighing  from  400  to  500  pounds, 
it  is  an  excellent  model  to  go  by,  and  every  firmer 
oTLght  to  have  it  before  him  as  a  guide  in  breeding. 
The  best  Suffolks,  well  fatted,  neiirly  resemble  this; 
so  also  do  the  Berkshires,  except  that  Ihey  *^'"' 
clined  to  be  somewhat  steeper  in  the  rump.  TM 
small  one  is  exactly  like  the  improved  Chinese, «™ 
would  not  be  a  bud  portrait  for  a  small,  well  I»"™ 
Bufiblk  or  Berkshire.— .An.  JlgricMUurul. 
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TWO    FIHE    FLOWS  Bnia    S&BDBS. 

Ahoms  the  multitude  of  flowering  Hhniba  that  embel- 

liah  so  highly  the  montha  of  Hay  and  Jnne,  tlie  penuB 

tpirxa  ia  worthy  of  a  prominent  place.     Already  our 

collectione  number  fonie  ten  or  twelve  species  that 

|>    bloom  at  this  seaaoD,  and  all  m>  hardy  and  eo  easy  uf 

j     culture  ae  to  succeed  every  where,  and  under  any 

'[     aort  of  management.     The  new  double  flowering 

>  Japan  species  introduced  a  few  yeaja  ago,  snd  which 
I  we  noticed  in  our  volume  for  1S49,  haa  proved  a 
\  decided  ncquiaition.  It  is  hardy,  formB  a  amall  com- 
V     pact  shrub,  and  ia  increased  and  cultivated  with  the 

>  greatest  ease,  ltd  pretty,  double,  white  Sowers,  re- 
J     semtale  those  of  the  double  thorn  and  sloe. 

[        We  have  now  to  notice  two  other  apeclea,  com- 

>  binioK  so  many  good  qualities,  beauty,  hardiness,  tic., 
)  be.,  that  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  all 
\  who  are  malting  collections  uf  select  baidj  shrubs. 


LAHCR-I.B4VED  OR  OAiiL«m>  SnsKA.      Smraa 
laneeotata. — A  shrub  attaining  four  or  five  feet  in 

(height,  with  slender,  apreading  branches,  and  long 
Bpear-ahapeil  leaves  slightly  lobed,  and  dentnled,  or 
11  Inothed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  ckrscers,  or 
1^  corymbp,  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  each  nearly  as 
jj  large  as  a  wood  strawberry  blossom,  the  whole  clua- 
l>  ler  measuring  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  ac- 
•i    cording  to  the  vigor  ol  the  plant.    These  corymba 


produced  on  lateral 
five  iacbee  long,  on  the  whole  length 
of  the  branches,  and  so  closely  that  every  branch  is  a 
garland  of  anowy  whiteness,  showing  with  great 
effect  on  a  lawn  or  border.  It  is  propagated  from 
layers  or  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  ;  and  plants 
not  over  three  inches  in  height  blussom.  This  sea- 
son it  commenced  to  bloom  about  the  first  of  this 
month,  and  is  now  (ISlh  June)  in  full  perfection, 
with  the  appearance  of  lasting  two  or  throe  weeks 
longer.  The  annexed  figure,  though  imperfect,  con- 
veys some  idea  of  a  single  cluster  of  the  blossoms  ; 
but  it  dues  the  plant  injustice  to  show  less  than  a 
whole  branch. 


ELK-LBAvm  SrmcA.     Spinta  ulmifoUa.—l'hia 

attains  s  larger  sice  than  the  other,  say  eight  or  ten 
feet ;  said  to  be  from  Carninln,  a  province  of  Austria, 
The  brsnches  are  stout  and  erect,  leaves  oval-oblong 
and  toothed,  or  serrated,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  foliago  of  aome  upecies  of  the  elm.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  lateral  shoots  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  on  the  whole  length  of  last  year's 
branches,  and  like  the  branches,  stand  erect.  The 
flowers  are  a  trifle  larger  than  the  lance-leaved, 
are  produced  in  pyramidal  clusters  of  forty  or  fifty 
flowers  In  each.  The  stamens  being  very  numerous 
and  longer  than  the  petals,  which  is  not  the  csxe  In 
Uatceolafa,  dim  the  whilenesa  of  the  flower,  which 
would  be  otherwise  snowy  white.  When  compared 
with  the  laneeolala,  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  a 
comparative  coarseness  in  all  its  parts.  The  shoots 
are  stronger  and  more  erect  ;  foliage  larger  and 
rounder ;  flower  shoots  not  so  numeriiiis  ;  heads  of 
flowers  larger,  more  pyramidal  ;  flowers  larger,  more 
reflexed  ;  stamens  longer.  In  all  the  partp,  indeed, 
there  are  very  important  and  striking  difTerences. 
Propagated  in  the  ssme  way  as  the  other,  and  blooms 
exactly  at  the  same  time,  but  does  not  last  quite  so 
long.  The  above  engraving  of  this  is  quits  imper- 
fect, not  showing  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  cluster 
of  flowers  ;  the  leaves  also  are  below  the  natural  size. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  Bpirsa,  both 
shrubby  and  herbaceous,  that  we  consider  highly 
desirable  ornamental  plants,  and  we  shall  hereafter 
take  occasion  to  notice  tbem. 
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FBBHOR  MJJKAOEMEST    OF  PBAB  TBBB& 


Wb  have  befoTO  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the 
French  understand  the  culture  and  management  of 
garden  fruit  trees  better  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world,  and  we  have  often  wondered  why  ESngland,  so 
industrious,  so  poraevering,  in  gleaning  materials 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  ue  advancement  of 
horticulture,  should  so  long  have  neglected  to  benefit 
by  their  beautiful  and  penect  system.  In  no  other 
country  has  the. subject  of  fniits  and  fruit  trees  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  in  England.  Walls, 
borders,  training,  pruning,  Su;.,  have  been  unceasing 
themes  of  investigation  and  discussion  among  their 
best  practical  and  scientific  cultivators,  for  centuries. 
No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  experiments 
on  the  subject ;  but  as  yet  their  success  is  very  lim- 
ited. To  be  sure  their  climate,  for  some  fruits,  is 
verv  unfavorable  ;  but  at  the  same  time  their  system 
is  defective.  The  fruit  garden  at  Chiswick  shows 
this  at  a  glance,  and  it  seems  they  beipfin  to  feel  con- 
scious of  it  now.  They  would  have  kII  it  long  ago, 
if  the  nurserymen  and  cultivators  had  taken  a  trip 
now  and  again  across  the  channel,  and  examined  the 
fruit  trees  of  France  and  Belgium.  It  unfortunately 
happens  with  too  many  of  tne  English  cultivators, 
that  thev  imagine  whatever  is  not  Imown  of  garden- 
ing in  England,  is  not  worth  krundng  at  aU,  This 
ieeling  of  self-sufficiency  operates  injuriously  on 
nations  as  well  as  indiviauals,  and  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  causes  why  a  great  many  nice  points  in  conti- 
nental horticulture  seem  quite  unknown  in  England. 

Mr.  Rivers^  whote  name  is  now  quite  familiar  to 
us  all  in  this  country,  having  a  greater  share  of  en- 
terprise than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  commenced 
visiting  the  continent  a  number  of  years  ago^  and 
ever  since,  almost  alone,  has  been  urging  upon  his 
countrymen  the  adoption  of  the  French  mode  of  man- 
aging garden  trees.  He  was  at  first  laughed  at  and 
ridiculed  by  British  gardeners ;  but  his  trees  soon 
spoke  for  themselves,  and  confounded  all  the  wise 
arguments  of  <<  practical"  men.  Mr.  Rivbrs  has 
consequently,  for  the  last  seven  years,  done  more 
business  in  fruit  trees  than  all  the  other  English  nur- 
serymen besides,  ^t  length  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety of  London — the  greatest  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  world — has  actuuly  condescended  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  agreed  to  send 
the  conductor  of  their  fruit  and  kitchen  department 
to  inspect  the  French  gardens,  and  look  into  their 
system  of  management.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Robert 
Thompson  started  on  the  27th  of  February  last, 
crossed  the  channel,  and  made  a  visit  to  the  Jardm 
des  PlarUes  and  the  Oardetu  of  the  Luxembourg, 
No  man  could  have  been  sent  better  qualified  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  what  might  come  under  his 
notice,  consequently  he  has  presented  the  Society 
with  a  very  excellent  and  valuable  report,  which  has 
been  published  in  the  Society's  Journal.  We  have 
not  space  now  for  all  cf  the  report  relative  to  fruit 
trees,  but  give  the  following  extract,  which  being 
mostly  on  summer  mttiagement,  seems  at  this  time 
seasonable : 

The  pyramidial  trained  pear  trees  are  from  10  to  15  feet 
high,  or  more,  having  a  regularly  tapering  outline  from  the 
base  to  the  top,  where  they  terminate  in  a  single  shoot. — 
The  young  plant  is  stopped  according  to  its  strength,  and  so 
as  to  furnish  side  branches.  These  are  not  in  stages  at  uni- 
form distances  along  the  stem ;  on  the  contrary,  almost 
every  shoot  which  breoks  out  from  the  stem  is  allowed  to 
grow :  but  the  laterals  produced  on  these  are  pinched  in 


summer,  and  even  sncli  of  the  leading  shoots  as  m>pMn 
likely  to  beoome  too  strong  for  the  othen  are  stopped. 

AU  the  cultivatoTB  from  wh<Kn  I  had  on  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining their  opinion  on  the  subject,  admitted  Uio  ad^ta- 
ges  orsummer  pinching ;  whilst  some  regretted  Uiat  dreooi- 
stances  prevented  them  from  practicing  it  to  the  extern  thry 
could  wish.  It  is  however  well  followed  up  by  M.  Cappe. 
He  pinches  all  the  yoang  shoots  not  required  to  ibna 
branches,  when  m  a  very  young  state :  wnen  they  hsve 
scarcely  pushed  a  finger's  lengui,  they  are  shortened  to 
about  an  mch,  or  from  that  to  an  inch  and  a  hal£  The  {»*• 
tion  left  forms  the  biisis  of  one  or  more  fivit  buds,  besfiiig 
fruit  in  the  following  season,  or  a  spur  on  which  btassoo 
buds  are  formed  for  bearing  in  the  second  season. 

The  advantages  consequent  on  properly  managing  fruit 
trees  with  regard  to  summer  pinching,  are  so  impoitan^tfast 
attention  to  the  subject  cannot  be  too  strongly  uigcd.  Oo 
the  whole,  it  occasions  little  or  no  loss  of  time ;  for  the  con- 
fusion which  would  otherwise  accrue  is  prevented;  end 
this  being  the  case,  it  is  only  doing  that  in  summer  which, 
if  neglected,  would  occasion  as  much  Iom  of  time  in  winter.  I 
am  aware  tnatmany  have  more  time  to  attend  to  trees  in  wiD> 
ter  than  in  summer ;  but  let  tfao  advantages  of  sumiBer 
pinching  be  experienced,  and  doubtless,  in  mosr  esses,  dne 
provision  will  be  made  for  its  performanoe.  By  the  open^ 
don,  the  shoots  necessary  to  be  retained  have  me  groat  ad- 
vantage of  more  light  and  air  tfmn  would  be  the  esse  if 
crowded  by  a  multiplicity  of  htemls,  retained  tSl  the  taae  of 
winter  pruning,  when  they  must  obviously  be  eut  off,  either 
so  close  as  to  leave  no  bud  to  posh,  or  shortened  to  withiat 
few  eyes  of  their  bases.  In  the  former  caae  the  bfsnch  ii 
left  naked ;  in  the  latter,  when  the  tree  is  sufficiently  Tim- 
orous, the  eyes  left  generally  push  other  shoots  to  be  sgain 
cut  back  in  winter ;  and  thi«  cropa  of  shoots  wn  annasHy 
produced,  instead  of  fruit,  for  many  yean,  or  until  the  ties 
approaches  the  stateof  old  age. 

The  plan  which  JR.  Cappx  punues  snooeeds  adounbly 
in  the  climate  of  Paris.  The  fruit  on  the  pyramid  pear  tieei 
under  his  management  is  stated,  on  competent  authority,  to 
have  been  last  year  ezoeedingly  abundant^  large  uid  fine.— 
This  season  the  tfl|es  are  hmlthy  and  vigoroBs,  and  well 
furnished  with  blossom  buds.  It  may  be  said  that  the  gen- 
erally  dry,  clear  air  of  Paris,  is  very  different  from  the 
cloudy  ami  moist  climate  of  many  parts  of  Britain :  the  one 
being  favorable  for  the  fomnation  of  fruit  buds,  whibt  the 
other  fovors  the  ^wth  of  wood  and  leaves ;  aad  ther^se, 
circumstances  being  difierent,  the  same  practiee  may  not  be 
e<}uaUy  proper  for  both.  There  are,  moreover,  inatsnoes  of 
circumstances  difTering  so  widely  as  to  require  opposite  meth- 
ods of  culture.  But  this  does  not  hold  good  as  regards  sum- 
mer pinching.  In  England  the  drawback  is  a  dull  aonos- 
phere  ;  the  shoots  andfuliage  want  more  air  and  light  Snmr 
mer  pinehinff  affords  this,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  the 
crowding  and  shading  of  wood  and  leaves  nece^aary  to  be 
retained,  by  that  watch  is  superfluous  :  and  therefore  it  mint 
be  considered  of  still  greater  utility  in  dull  climates  thsn  io 
bright,  more  neoessary  in  England  than  in  France.  It  is 
Kenerally  admitted  that  '*  where  nature  does  most,  man  does 
least ;"  but  with  reghrd  to  the  management  of  fruit  trees  sn 
exception  must  rest  till  summer  pruning  receives  ss  moHi 
attention  in  England  as  it  does  in  the  Ja^in  des  Plantes,  and 
elsewhere  in  France. 

Supposing  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  properly  thinned  ood 
regulated  at  th^winter  pruning,  and  that  so  nr  as  they  ex- 
tend, their  number  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  space  they  oc- 
cupy ;  presuming,  also,  that  the  tree  is  in  good  health,  s 
number  of  laterals  are  sure  to  spring.  They  are,  of  coiine, 
superfluous ;  and  everv  one  of  them  should  be  pinched  ss 
already  mentioned.  If  the  last  yearns  shoot  has  been  short- 
ened at  the  winter  pruning,  then,  besides  the  terminal  one 
on  the  part  left,  one,  two,  or  throe  next  to  it  are  almost  sure 
to  push ;  and  these,  M.  Capfe  commences  to  check,  by 
pinching,  when  about  three  inches  in  length ;  but  those 
nearer  the  base  of  the  shoot  he  allows  to  grow  till  they  at- 
tain the  length  of  six  or  eight  inches  before  he  shorty 
them.  The  terminal  hud  is  of  course  allowed  lo  go  on  ibr 
the  proloneation  of  the  bnndi.  It  frequently  happens  m 
France,  and  the  liability  vidll  be  still  greater  in  the  climate 
of  England,  that  after  a  shoot  is  pindied  back,  the  newly- 
formed  bude.on  the  part  left  will  push  a  secondary  shootm 
the  same  season.  When  this  is  the  case  v^ith  those  under 
the  care  of  M.  Cappb,  he  also  pinches  these  secondary  shoots 
to  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  from  where  they  orkinaie. 
They  rarely  push  again  ;  but  if  they  do,  their  growths  sie 
■gain  reduoeo  as  before. 
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The  winter  pnmmg  of  pyramid  pew  trees  ii  almost  reduced 
to  a  mechanical  operation,  when  the  summer  management 
has  been  properly  attended  to.  Keeping  the  taoering  form 
in  view  it  consists  in  cutting  each  shoot  a  little  snorter  than 
the  one  immediatelv  below  it»  taking  care  to  cut  a  bud  sita- 
ated  on  the  side  of  the  shoot  towards  that  direction  in  which 
it  would  be  roost  desirable  the  prolongation  should  proceed. 
Shoots  that  are  too  vigorous  for  the  rest  are  not  cut  to  a  bud 
on  the  upper  side,  but  to  one  situated  below. 


FBOOEBDOrOB    OF    THB    8B00HD    OOITGBBSS    OF 

FRUIT    GROWBBS. 


Thb  late,  unseasonable  period  at  which  the  report 
of  these  proceedings  has  appeared,  and  the  near  ap- 
proach of  another  meeting  of  the  Congress,  render  a 
minute  review  at  this  time,  of  little  use.  A  list  of 
the  fruits  adopted,  or  recommended  for  general  culti- 
vation, has  already  been  published  in  the  Farmer,  so 
that  we  shall  at  present  extract  only  a  few  items  of 
general  interest  to  fruit  growers,  at  all  seasons. 
Last  season  was  highly  unfavorable  throughout  a 
great  portion  of  the  country,  for  the  preparation  of 
pomological  reports,  consequently  but  few  were  pre- 
sented, and  these  were  rather  meagre  in  their  con- 
tents. We  shall  notice  only  a  few  of  the  most  inter- 
esting points. 

pBNifSTLVANiA. — The  committoe  of  this  State,  in 
their  report,  notice  six  native  apples  and  twenty 
native  pears  of  merit,  and  some  of  which  are  already 
known  to  be  first  rate.  Among  the  pears  we  find 
the  Seckel,  Tymm,  ff asMfif  ton,  i|Bd  Petre  ;  all  the 
rest  are  new  or  verjr  little  known.  They  state  that 
the  aSray  and  fVhUe  Doyenne^  both  of  which  here 
can  not  be  surpassed,  are  utterly  worthless,  unless  in 
towns,  where  they  still  do  well,  <*  maturing  fruit  of 
beautiful  appearance  and  excellent  quality.''  The 
market  raspberry  of  Philadelphia  they  state  to  be  the 
"  Gene$eei^  our  apurious  Red  Antwerp.  The  true 
AiUwerp  requires  protection. 

Nbw  York. — The  only  report  from  this  State  is 
bv  B.  Hones,  Esq.,  of  BuflKtlo^  consisting  of  lists  of 
about  thirty  apples,  thirty  pears,  twenty  cherries, 
fifteen  plums,  and  twelve  peaches,  which  he  consid- 
ers tlie  best  for  Western  New  York.  Mr.  Hoogb 
says  that  the  Brown  Beurre  and  Bezy  de  la  Motte^ 
(toth  of  which  are  worthless  in  many  Iqcalities,)  are 
superior  to  three-fourths  of  the  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, very  productive^  and  of  good  flavor.  At  Phila- 
delphia the  Bezy  de  la  Motte  is  an  outcast ;  and  at 
best  we  consider  it  uncertain.  The  Brown  Beurre 
does  finely  here. 

Massachtsbtts.  —  The  committee  of  this  State 
simply  reported  lists  of  fruits  to  be  placed  upon  both 
the  approved  and  rejected  lists.  The  approved  sorts 
were  lUl  added  to  the  recommended  lists  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  rejected  varieties  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  ana  twenty  pears  and  ten  apples,  very 
few  of  which  have  ever  been  known  or  cultivated  to 
any  considerable  extent. 

VBRMom. — ^The  report  from  this  State  is  made  by 
C.  GoonaicH,  Esq.,  of  Burlington«  He  states  that 
ttie  JRibsion  Pqfpin  and  EInglish  apples  generally 
flourish  well,  and  also  the  Canada  sorts  5<,  XiOw- 
rencef^Pomme  Gri$y  and  Bourassa.  The  E$opu8 
^pitzenburg  is  apt  to  be  spotted,  and  for  that  climate 
is  not  equal  to  the  Baldwhif  HvJbhardoon  JYonsuchj 
R.  L  (Sreeninff  and  Roxfmry  Rtuoet.  Among 
pears,  the  fVhUe  Doyenne  is  always  fine  and  the 
ti-ces  healthy.  DearhonCe  Seedling  is  considered 
the  best  summer  pear. 


CoNNBcncuT. — ^The  report  from  this  State  is  quite 
comprehensive,  treating  of  all  the  fruits  cultivated 
there  except  apples,  the  report  on  which  is  deferred 
till  another  year.  It  appears  that,  excepting  a  few 
drawbacks,  all  sorts  of  fruit  succeed  there  very  well. 
The  Antwerp  raspberries  are  too  tender,  and  |^)08e- 
berries  are  liable  to  mildew.  Peaches  are  so  anected 
with  the  yellows,  that  in  many  cases  they  do  not  live 
to  a  bearing  age ;  and  if  they  bear  at  all,  only  for 
one  or  two  seasons.  Mr.  DowNiifo,  the  chairman 
of  the  general  fruit  committee,  adds  the  following 
note  to  this  part  of  the  report : 

*'  The  explanation  of  the  ^at  prevalence  of  the  yelUnoa 
in  Connecticut  lies,  we  imagine,  m  the  hcl  of  the  lar^o  in- 
troductionp  of  later  yean,  of  unhealthy  trees  bought  mdis- 
criminately  in  the  markets  of  New  York.  A  little  attention 
to  destroying  every  tree  already  affected,  and  introducihg 
those  of  heaithv  constitution  from  other  districts,  will  very 
soon  result  in  the  production  of  the  finest  fruit  again,  as  has 
been  abundantly  raoved  in  many  parts  of  the  State  of  New 
YoA." 

Much  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  the  pear  cul- 
ture. A  large  number  of  seedlings  have  been  origi- 
nated in  New  Haven  and  neighboring  towns,  amon|f 
which  the  Caihoun^  Howell,  Citron,  Dallas,  Henri- 
etta, Elizabeth,  Sic.,  are  spoken  of  as  being  nearly 
first  rate.  The  "  White  Doyenn^^  is  noted  "  not 
good.*'  The  committee  remarks  that,  '<  Quince 
stocks  for  pears,  especially  for  the  garden,  are  com- 
ing very  much  into  favor.  The  fruit  appears  to  he 
fairer,  handsomer,  and  better  than  when  upon  pear 
stocks.  Pear  trees  with  us  appear  to  he  entirely 
exempt  from  disease."  Apricots  are  in  all  cases 
trained  to  some  building,  and  hcvt  been  observed  on 
the  north,  south  and  east  sides,  doing  well  in  each 
aspect. 

Mainb. — According  to  the  report  of  the  committee, 
the  people  of  this  State  are  but  beginning  to  turn 
their  attention,  in  a  general  way,  to  fruit  culture. 
The  apple,  plum,  and  gooseberry,  succeed  well,  the 
latter  particularly  —  better  than  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union ;  the  cool  northern  climate  suits  its 
constitution.  The  quince  has  only  been  known  to 
succeed  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec.  The  peach 
proves  a  failure  in  the  open  ground. 

Obio. — ^The  scarcity  of  fruit  there,  as  elsewhere^ 
last  season,  prevented  the  committee  of  this  State 
from  making  a  general  report ;  but  Mr.  McIntosh 
of  Cleveland^  reports  on  his  own  responsibility  a  list 
of  about  twenty  apples,  fifteen  pears,  fourteen  cher- 
ries, a  dozen  peaches,  half  a  dozen  plums.  Sec.,  that 
succeed  well.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they  ajre 
all  on  the  list  recommended  by  the  Congress. 

Missouri. — ^The  committee  of  this  State  report  a 
very  destructive  prevalence  of  the  pear  blight  —  so 
much  so,  that  they  fear  it  will  not  leave  a  tree  living 
in  the  country.  Our  best  keeping  apples,  such  as 
Greening,  JoneUhan,  Roxhury  Ruesei,  kr.,  arc  there 
fall  apples,  owing  to  the  difierence  of  climate.  The 
three  hest  apples,  one  for  each  season,  they  state  to 
be  Early  Red  Margaret,  Ramho,  and  Rawl^s 
Janet.  The  best  grape  they  have  yet  tested  for  wine, 
is  the  Catawba,  Peaches  do  well.  Plums  are  short 
lived.  Duke  and  Morello  cherries  succeed  well,  but 
the  free-growing  sorts  are  short  lived.  The  quince 
succeeds  poorly. 

Iowa. — In  this  new  State  horticulture  is  taking 
root  vigorously ;  two  Horticultural  Societies  are 
already  founded.  Apples  are  grown  in  perfection  ; 
peaches  very  uncertain ;  only  the  hardiest  cherries 
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can  bo  produced ;  small  fruits  do  well ;  pears  and 
other  fruits  not  fairly  or  fully  tested  yet, 

Kentucky.  —  L.  Young,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the 
fruit  committee  of  this  State,  communicated  to  the 
Convention  that  he  had  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
ravages  of  the  curculio  on  smooth-skinned  fruits,  and 
of  the  scaly  aphis  on  the  orange  and  oleander  trees, 
by  the  use  of  lime.  (For  an  account  of  this,  see 
another  part  of  this  paper.) 

District  of  Columbia.  —  This  report  has  refer- 
ence mainly  to  the  frequent  destruction  of  the  fruit 
crop  in  that  region,  by  late  spring  frosts.  These  are 
avoided  by  planting  in  elevated  situations.  A  num- 
ber of  observations  and  facts  are  given,  showing  the 
difference  of  temperature  ih  frosty  weather  between 
the  high  and  low  situations  —  a  difference  amounting 
in  some  cases  in  the  same  grounds,  to  14|  degrees. 
The  committee  also  alludes  to  the  benefits  of  pruning 
and  manuring,  and  thinning  the  fruits  by  hand.  The 
improvement  is  stated  to  be  so  great,  that  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  RioGS,  one  of  the  committee,  who  pursues  this 
system,  obtained  in  1848  two  dollars  per  basket  for 
his  peaches,  when  the  market  was  glutted  and  com- 
mon productions  selling  at  twenty-five  to  forty  cents. 

ViRGiMA.-*-The  report  from  this  State,  owing  to 
the  backward  condition  of  fruit  culture  there,  is  not 
of  much  importance  ;  but  it  is  stated  that  more  at- 
tention is  now  being  paid  to  these  matters,  and  by 
and  by  we  shall  learn  something  of  Virginia  fruits 
and  fruit  growing  capacities. 

Georgia. — 1  he  report  from  this  State  speaks  very 
favorably  for  the  successful  culture  of  fruit  there. 
A]  f'les,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  ff rapes, 
and  figp,  succeed  well ;  cherries,  only  the  Dukes  and 
Moretlos.  The  Seckel  pear  is  said  to  attain  twice 
or  three  times  its  usual  size  here;  the  H^hite  Doy- 
enne is  healthy  and  fine ;  Beurre  Diet  and  a  large 
number  of  the  best  pears  fully  sustain,  and  in  some 
cases  exceed,  their  northern  character. 

These  reports,  imperfect  as  they  are,  can  not  fail 
to  give  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  varied  and  almost 
boundless  capacities  of  our  country  for  the  culture 
of  fruits.  From  "  Maine  to  Georgia"  they  show  that 
a  new  spirit  of  improvement  is  taking  thorough  hold 
of  the  public  mind,  and  the  country's  vast  resources 
are  but  beginning  to  unfold  themselves.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  country  is  so  connected  with  the  other,  by 
60  many  and  such  rapid  modes  of  communication, 
that  the  variations  of  soil,  climate,  and  production, 
are  a  great  source  of  interest  and  advantage  to  all, 
instead  of  being  a  source  of  regret  or  disadvantage 
to  any. 


THB    SEASON,    OBOFS,    Boo. 

Trb  season  here  is  about  a  week  or  perhaps  ten 
days  later  than  usual,  as  indicated  by  the  maturity 
of  fruits  and  opening  of  flowers.  The  first  straw- 
berries were  exhibited  on  the  16th  of  June,  by  M. 
G.  Warner,  Esq.  —  Large  Early  Scarlet.  Green 
peas  of  the  Early  Emperor  variety,  and  the  first  of 
the  season,  were  exhibited  by  J.vo.  Dotcnelan  of 
Greece.  BaumaiCs  May  cherries  are  ripe,  and  the 
June  roses  are  just  beginning  to  open  now,  June  17. 
The  fruit  crop^  excepting  peaches,  looks  well. 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  all  the  small  fruits 
will  be  abundant.  Our  peach  crop  was  injured  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  last  year,  by  a  long  period, 
say  two  or  three  weeks,  of  rainy,  cold,  windy  weather, 
at  the  time  of  blossoming  and  setting  of  the  fruit. 


On  the  17th  of  May.  the  wind  blew  a  perfect  karri- 
cane,  and  that  alone  injured  the  blossoms  much ;  but 
tho  cold  wet  weather  after  that  had  a  more  fatal 
effect ;  the  growth  of  the  peach  was  wholly  sus- 
pended, the  leaves  becdme  swollen  and  curled  in 
appearance,  and  dropped  off^,  until  old  trees  and  badly 
pruned  oues  have  all  but  died  ;  young  trees  tliat 
have  been  kept  tolerably  well  pruned  or  shortened  in, 
have  suffered  less,  and  in  most  cases  are  bearing  a 
middling  crop.  It  seems  as  though  our  climate  was 
undergoing  a  change,  by  which  peach  culture  will  be 
much  more  difficult  than  formerly,  and  a  morethoroogh 
system  of  management  absolutely  necessary. 

The  curciUio  is  engaged  in  its  work  of  destruction 
with  as  much  rapacity  as  ever,  and  some  people  say 
more.  Apples  and  pears,  it  is  said,  are  considerably 
injured  by  its  attack^  The  new  remedies  have  been 
tried,  tiz  :  tphUewaskinff  and  dusting  with,  'powdered 
Hme,  We  hardly  dare  hope  to  hear  of  their  success. 
Our  impression  is,  that  unless  the  whitewash  is  laid 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  young  fruit  as  nicely 
as  It  can  be  done  with  a  paint  brush,  (and  this  is 
quite  impracticable,)  that  it  will  fail  to  repel  this 
insect ;  but  the  way  is,  in  this  most  desperate  case, 
to  try  anything  that  has  even  a  possibility  of  success. 


-^^^^^^^^^f^^^^ 


MUNSOV     SWBET 


AlTD     NORTHEBN 
APPLES. 


SWEETDTO 


P.  Baket  :  —  Since  the  publication,  in  the  Parmer, 
of  thy  notice  of  tli#  Northern  Sweet,  and  remarks  of 
the  probable  identity  of  that  variety  with  the  Mun»>n 
Sweet,  I  have  taken  measures  for  testing  the  matter 
by  an  exchange  of  scions  with  friend  Sroaas  of  Mar- 
athon, so  that  by  comparison  of  both  kinds  growing 
and  bearing  together,  both  in  his  grounds  and  mine, 
we  may  hope  in  a  short  time  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  the  same  kind  or  not.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
would  say  that  J.  Storrs,  as  well  as  myself,  is  already 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  they  are  distinct.  He  thinks 
they  are  "  unlike  —  first,  in  the  form  of  the  fruits 
the  Munson  Sweet  being  more  flattened  and  less 
ribbed  ;  second,  fit  the  color  of  the  Jlesh  —  the  Mun- 
son Sweet  being  more  yellowish  ;  third,  m  the  sear 
son  of  mo/vWfy^-that  of  the  Munson  Sweet  beioff 
from  October  tih  February,  and  aometimes  till  April.  ^ 
He  also  states  that  "  the  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  the 
young  wood  making  thick,  heavy,  rather  dark  colored, 
and  short-jointed  shoots  ;"  whereas,  my  Northern 
Sweet,  though  a  good,  is  not  a  strong  grower,  the 
young  wood  making  shoots  rather  slender  than  ''thick 
and  heavy,"  and  rather  light  than  "dark  colored," 
and  by  no  means  "short-jointed,**  but  rather  the 
reverse.  Judging  from  the  scions  of  the  Munson 
Sweet  received  from  friend  Storrs,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  believing  that  they  are  distinct.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  more  similarity  between  them  and  scions 
of  the  Northern  Sweet  as  grown  here,  than  between 
the  Baldwin  and  the  Porter. 

Should  it  prove,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  that 
these  two  sorts  are  distinct,  and  that  the  Munson 
Sweet  is  really  as  good  a  fruit  as  the  other,  then  we 
shall  have  in  the  two  all  that  can  be  desired  in  the 
class  of  sweet  apples,  from  the  latter  part^of  the 
ninth  month  till  into  winter.  J.  BkrrY.  —  UtdM 
JVurseries,  Kee^eville,  JV.  F.,  5th  mo.,  1850. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  friend  for  his  sug- 
gestions. As  we  have  both  kinds  now  growing,  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  determine,  as  far  as  growth  is 
concerned. — ^£o. 
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W  MITE WASHOia  A  BEMEDT  FOB  THB  OUROULIO. 


A  GKNTLEMAN  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  L.  Youno,  Esq., 
a  prominent  horticulturist  of  that  vicinity^  has  com- 
municated to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety details  of  experiments  made  in  1848  and  1849, 
with  lime  on  smooth-skinned  fruits,  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  the  curcuHo.  The  experiments  appear  to 
have  been  carefully  made,  and  the  result  induces  Mr. 
Yovsw  to  believe  that  lime,  if  applied  to  apricots, 
nectarines,  and  plums,  before  they  are  stung  with 
the  curculio,  and  continued  during  the  first  four 
weeks  of  their  growth,  will  prove  a  more  efficacious 
remedy  than  anything  vet  discovered.  He  first  dusted 
the  powdered  or  slaked  lime  over  the  trees,  and  after- 
wards,  for  the  purpose  of  coating  the  fmits  more 
eficctually,  syringed  them  with  water  before  apply- 
ing the  lime,  which  amounts  to  the  same  as  white- 
washing. 

£xperiment8  of  the  same  nature  have  also  been 
communicated  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  by  M.  H.  Simso.'v  of  Saxonville.  He  bays, 
'*  I  sho'vered  the  trees  before  the  bud  broke,  with 
whitewash,  with  my  hand  engine,  covering  the 
branches  entirely"  If  this  does  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, he  says,  ''I  shall  syringe  the  fruit  when  little 
larger  than  a  common  white  bean.  My  experiments 
have  convinced  me  that  this  latter  method  is  a  ntre 
prereiithe," 

This  xchitewaMng  strikes  us  imther  "favorably. 
We  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  trust  wo  may  be 
able  to  report  favorably.  A  lady  in  our  neighborhood 
has  this  season  dusted  her  trees  with  tithes  every 
morning  ;  and  she  thinks  she  has  thus  far  saved  her 
fruit,  in  a  great  measure. 


-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


THE    AMERICAN    POMOLOGICAL    OONGfiESS. 


Thr  next  session  of  this  body  is  to  be  held  in  Cincin- 
nati at  the  same  time  of  the  great  Fair  of  the  **  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture."  The  season  is  too 
early  for  the  north  and  oast  to  make  any  very  impi^r- 
tant  contributions  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
spirit  now  manifested  in  regard  to  fruits  and  fruit 
trees  through  the  West,  that  they  will  make  a  grand 
display,  and  bring  together  at  the  same  time  a  vast 
fund  of  information  respecting  the  peculiarities  of 
their  soil,  climate,  and  productions. 

It  mav  be  well  enough  in  this  connection,  to  re- 
mind fruit  committ^s,  fruit  grower.^,  and  pomoiogistp, 
that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  in  Mew  Jork, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Reso/ved,  That  all  Pomotogtiita  throughout  the  United 
Stntea  and  the  Canndas.  be  invited  to  forward  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
l>o\VNiiio  of  Newbiirgh,  N.  Y.,  at  any  «ir  vnrioiM  time« 
during  the  time  elapsing  from  the  adjournment  of  this  Con- 
gro».M  nnd  two  weeks  previonit  to  the  assembling  at  Cinoin- 
nnti,  commiinieatinns  re«pecttn|r  vorieliev  of  fruits  and  fruii 
treetf,  ahrulis,  or  vineii,  and  of  disieases  appertaining  thereto  : 
such  communications  to  he  collated  by  Mr.  Downiiio,  and 
presented  to  the  next  Congress  at  it«  Bitting  in  1850.  All 
8<ich  communications  to  be  pre-paid. 


I 


The  Stawwick  Nbctarinr.  —  The  first  twenty- 
four  trees  of  this  famous  fruit,  originated  in  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  garden,  England,  were  sold  in 
lots  of  one  tree  each,  at  auction*,  on  the  15th  of  May 
last,  for  the  benefit  of  tho  Gardeners*  Benevolent  In- 
stitution. Some  sold  as  high  as  ten  guinea?,  and 
none  less  than  two.  The  24  trees  brought  over  $800. 
It  is  said  to  be  as  much  superior  to  all  other  nectar- 
ines, as  the  Green  Gage  plum  is  to  all  'other  plums. 


PHONIES. 


Wk  hare  already  (June  19,)  taken  note  of  twenty 
varieties  of  this  brilliant  class  of  plants,  and  the  Chi- 
nese species  are  but  begining  to  open.  We  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  notice  some  splendid 
new  sorts.  It  is  nearly  a  month  since  the  earliest 
bloomed,  and  to  all  appearances  the  late  ones  will 
continue  to  bloom  for  three  or  four  weeks  to  come. 
A  collection  of  these  superb,  showy  flowers,  blot^m- 
ing  through  a  period  of  two  months,  is  a  matter  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  seeking  really  good, 
and  easily  managed,  flowering  plants. 

Mr.  Doi?NBi.LAN,  of  Hanford*6*Landing,  near  this 
city,  has  raised  within  a  few  years,  some  very  fine 
seedlings,  hybrids  of  Whitlejii,  and  some  of  them 
surpassing  in  size,  beauty,  and  fragrance,  that  fa- 
mous old  sort.  Mr.  Doxnp.llan  has  named  two 
Major  fFiUiams  and  Olive  fVilliams.  The  first  we 
have  nev;er  seen,  being  away  from  home  last  season 
when  it  bloomed,  but  the  last  one,  Olive,  we  saw 
yesterday,  and  it  is  really  a  superb  flower.  It  is 
larger,  fuller  in  the  centre,  quite  as  fragrant  as  the 
Whitlejii,  and  is  distinctly  marked  with  stains  of 
deep  red  on  several  of  the  centre  petals.  We  visi- 
ted Mr.  Do.NNKLLAiv's  garden  a  day  or  two  ago,  and 
find  that  he  has  a  large  number  of  seedlings  coming 
forward,  from  which  he  will  no  doubt  obtain  some 
valuable  and  novel  varieties.  We  found  his  grounds 
greatly  improved,  his  crops  of  vegetables  abundant 
and  fine,  and  everything  prosperous.  No  man  is 
more  worthy  of  success. 


PORTRAITS     OF    "EMINENT     HORTIOULTURISTS. 


>i 


Dr.  Kkmnicott,  of  Illinois,  who  is  now  well  known 
to  the  tlorticultural  world  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  useful  nurserymen  and  pomologit$ts  of 
the  West,  has  been  furnishing,  for  the  "  Prairie 
Farmer,"  a  series  of  "  pen  and  ink  sketches"  of  the 
men  who  composed  the  Syracuse  Pomological  X^on- 
vention.  The  subjects  noticed  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  unless  it  be  that  the  Doctor,  like  some 
other  artists,  has  colored  a  little  too  high — though 
we  do  not  profess  to  be  a  critic  in  such  matters. — 
The  Doctor  is  the  first  public  writer  who  has  conde- 
scended to  notice  in  this  way,  such  unassunung  in- 
individuals.  '^Eminent  men"  of  all  other  profes- 
sions, from  the  Parson  to  the  pick-pucket,  are  duly 
noticed  by  the  press  when  they  happen  to  assemble 
in  Convention  ;  but  up  to  this  time  Horticulturists 
have  passed  unnoticed.  We  begin  to  think  (hey  are 
really  growing  into  importance;  and  take  note  of  the 
fact  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction. 

NORTHERN    SPY    APPLES. 


Mr.  Barrt — Dear  Sir:  A  barrel  of  Northern 
Spy  apples  were  brought  into  market  this  week, 
which  opened  very  fine.  Some  I  have  eaten  of 
them  were  as  good  as  I  ever  saw — perfectly  fresh 
and  juicy.  These  sent  you  \^ere  the  last  of  the 
barrol,  and  I  fear  they  will  taste  of  the  barrel. 
Accept,  from  your  friend,        J.  H.  Watts. 

Rochester,  June  7,  1 850. 

The  apples  pent  us  with  the  above  note,  were  in 
good  condition,  sound  and  juicy,  and  were  really  a 
luxury  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Many  of  our  citi- 
zens had  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  good  qual- 
ities.— Ed. 
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£abU0'  IDtportmntt 


FLOWBB    OABDBirS. 


Messrs.  Editors  :— Although  bite  in  the  aeftson,  I  wish  to 
ask  a  little  advice  of  you  about  fixing  mv  flower  garden — 
the  eize  of  it  it  about  fifteen  by  twenty  feet.  I  read  with 
much  pleaaure  your  **  Ladies  Department/'  in  the  May  num- 
ber, and  your  directions  to  mue  a  garden;  but  then  it 
didn't  seem  to  suit  my  little  patch,  where  everything  has  to 
occupy  as  smaU  a  space  as  it  possibly  can.  Now  you  know 
that  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  in  our  cities  and 
large  towns,  that  have  to  content  themselves  widi  just  so 
«mall  a  space— and  some  even  yet  smaller — where  the  ^ect 
is  mostly  produced  by  the  appearance  c^  the  flowers  them- 
selves, rather  than  Vy  any  peculiar  formation  of  the  beds 
and  walks,  and  the  romantic  arransement  of  the  shrubbery. 
My  yard  contains  a  large  oval  bed  in  the  center,  occupied 
mosUy  by  perennials,  around  which  is  a  walk,  and  then  a 
border,  such  as  is  naturally  left  by  cutting  out  an  oval.  The 
border  contains  all  the  shrubbeij  and  a  lew  annuals,  which 
occupy  the  vacant  spaces.  This  is  as  good  an  arrangement 
as  I  know  how  to  make ;  but,  Messrs.  Editors,  if  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  offer  a  few  hints  for  farther  improvements, 
they  will  be  giatefttUy  received  and  appreciatea  by  Mion- 
ONETTS.— jRocAcs^,  June,  1850. 

Building  lots  in  our  smaller  cities  are  generally 
thirty  to  thirty-three  feet  front,  seldom  we  believe 
smaller,  and  often  much  larger.  Persons  designing 
to  build,  often  purchase  a^ot  and  a  half,  or  two  lots, 
thus  giving  them  a  front  of  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
feet.  In  villages,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  cities,  lots 
are  seldom  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  When 
building  on  a  small  lot  of  rorty  or  sixty  feet  width, 
the  house  should  be  set  back  the  same  distance  from 
the  front  line  as  the  width  of  the  lot,  if  the  depth 
of  the  lot  will  admit  of  it :  thus,  if  the  lot  is  thirty 
feet  wide,  you  have  a  front  yard  or  lawn  thirty  feet 
square ;  or,  if  sixty  feet  wide,  a  lawn  of  sixty  feet. 
The  latter  size  is  large  enough  to  give  a  very  pretty 
lawn  and  an  abundance  of  room  for  flower-beds  and 
shrubbery ;  and  even  a  square  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
may  be  made  pleasing  and  beautiful.  It  is  the 
province  of  correct  taste  to  overcome  natural  difficul- 
ties, and  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  means  within 
our  reach.  Perhaps  as  much  real  taste  can  be  dis- 
played in  laying  oat  a  thirty  foot  pk>t»  as  in  decorating 
broad  acres.  . 


To  aid  us  in  making  the  subject  plain,  we  have 
procured  the  annexed  engraving— a  rather  imperfect 
outline--of  a  garden  in  this  city,  which,  while  we  do 


not  present^it  as  a  model,  we  consider  laid  out  with 
pretty  good  taste.  The  lot  is  sixty  feet  wide,  tod 
the  house>  a  neat  little  cottage^  is  sixty  feet  from  the 
street,  making  the  lawn,  of  course,  sixty  feet  squeie. 
A,  is  the  house ;  B^  the  main  walk  from  the  gaiden 
gate  to  front  door  ;  C,  road  leading  from  main  walk 
to  back  door.  The  whole  is  covered  with  giua, 
except  the  walks,  which  are  mvelled.  Nomeimu 
flowering  shrubs  are  scattered  in  little  groopi  ofer 
the  lawn,  (the  grouping  of  which  the  engraver  Ins 
not  done  justice  to,)  and  a  few  shade  trees  are  phnted 
near  the  outer  edges.  Fig.  1  is  a  bed  of  ever-Uoom- 
ing  roses,  nicely  cut  out  in  the  grass ;  fig.  3,  a  bed 
of  petunias ;  fig.  3,  verbenas  ;  ^.  4,  sc^  gerani- 
ums ;  fig.  6,  phloxes.  Perhaps  with  a  piece  of 
ground  of  even  less  than  thirty  feet,  something  of  the 
same  form  might  be  retained,  with  small^beds or 
less  in  number.  The  form  of  these  beds  might  be 
varied  to  suit  taste  and  circomstances,  always  re- 
membering to  use  curved  lines  instead  of  the  (dd- 
fashioned  sharp  angles. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  garden  gate  is  near  the 
corner  of  the  lot.  This  makes  an  appaient  neces- 
sity for  a  winding  walk.  If  the  front  gate  wu  netr 
the  center  of  the  lot,  and  opposite  the  front  door,  a 
winding  walk  would  not  appear  natural  and  graoefalf 
—  it  would  look  too  much  like  over-strained  efibrt— 
a  forced  attempt  at  the  graceful. 

In  so  small  a  space  as  ^  Mignonette^  has  at  com- 
mand, trufy  litfl9  can  be  done  for  the  picturesque ; 
but  still  we  think  a  nicely  curved  walk,  with  such  a 
bed  as  our  correspondent  describes,  cut  out  of  a  well 
kept  carpet  of  grass,  with  a  few  shrubs  planted  in 
little  groups,  ^uld  be  much  cleaner  in  appearuioe 
and  prettier  every  way,  from  the  first  shooting  of  the 
blades  of  grass  in  spring,  until  covered  by  the  snowe 
of  winter. 


< 
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TO    DBSTROT    IirSBOTS    ON     HOUSE    TLAJTIS,  to. 


Eoa.  Gkh .  Farmkr  :  I  write,  not  so  mueh  to  chim  the  "  Flo- 
ral Rake,"  (to  which,  however,  I  have  a  fair  tida,  by  lbs 
temiB  of  your  ofier,)  aa  to  obtain  information  in  raord  to  thi 
best  mode  of  deitroying  insects  on  parior  plants.  1  have  ref- 
wence  moro  partiouhurly  to  the  minute  red  spldsr.   My 

^Py^  Pf^^  ^^^  '^o  <<>^T  doatroyed  by  thk  peH, 
which  feeds  upon  the  foliage  and  juioee,  and  resists  all  the 
destructive  agents  I  have  been  able  to  employ.  They 
thrive  uoon  soap-suds,  grow  &t  upon  tobacco,  and  will  noi 
atav  killed  by  th»  summary  process  of  sqoeeiing  to  death. 
WhatshaUIdonext?  -h  ^     -a 

Aa  not  only  the  flowei^tand  and  the  garden,  but  the  poul- 
try-yard, likewise/  claims  a  share  of  ifty  attention,  I  sbooU 
nkc  to  know  how  to  classify  some  new  pets.  I  procmed, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  the  eggs  of  one  of  the 
large  breeds  of  fowls,  the  Cochin  China,  asT  supposed.  The 
eggs  were  not  "  mahogany,''  but  sahnon  color.  The  duck- 
ens,  now  two  weeks  old,  are  very  light  colored,  thicker  ia 
the  neck  than  ordinary,  larger,  though  not  conspKoously 
so,  than  others  of  the  same  age,  and  are  featbeied  on  the 
outside  of  the  legs.  Are  they  Shanghaes  t  I  shall  be  de* 
lighted  if  you  answer  in  the  affirmaUve.  M.  A.  F.— JtoriA- 
ampton,  N,  K,  June,  1850. 

The  red  spider  is  certainly  a  <<pest,"  but  wheo 
properly  dealt  with,  can  be  made  to  surrender  very 
promptly.  While  tobacco-water  easily  destroys  the 
green  lousCf  or  afhut,  the  <<  spider,"  if  he  does  not 
*^growfat^*  upon  it,  like  spme  other  creatures,  showi 
no  dislike  to  ^^  the  weed,^  The  best  way  to  destroy 
them  is  to  burn  a  little  sulphur  under  the  plant 
Your  enemy  will  soon  smell  brimstone  and  come 
down. 

I     The  e£rgs  of  the  Cochin  China  fowl,  althooffb 
I  called  mahogany,  aro  more  of  a^Mlmon  color.    The 
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egge  of  the  Shan^hae  are  of  a  lighter  color,  though 
they  may  be  very  properly  called  a  salmon.  Your 
chickens  are  probably  Shanghaes.  The  feathered 
leg  is  the  most  marked  distinctibn  between  the 
Shanghae  and  Cochin  China. 


FAIB    iUBTD    FLOWEBS    QT    SBlfBOA   OOUNTT. 


Thb  Agricuitwrat  Fair  of  Seneca  County  is  to  held 
at  Ovid,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September  next. 
H.  D.  DiDAMA,  the  Secretary,  has  furnished  us  a  list 
of  premiums.  But  what  will  interest  the  ladies  more 
particularly,  is  the  tpeeial  premiums  ofibred  on  flow- 
ers. There  are  some  true  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  in 
Seneca  County.  They  not  only  possess  the  taste^ 
but  the  zeal  and  activity  that  can  not  fail  to  accom- 
plish good.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  ex:vuct  we  give 
from  the  list  of  ^^eastra  premhumSf^^  that  a  ^firal 
fund"  is  to  be  raised  by  contribution,  and  very  lib- 
eral prizes  awarded.  Had  not  our  Seneca  County 
friends  been  quite  so  exclusive,  we  should  like  to 
have  taken  a  few  shares  of  that  floral  stock.  How- 
ever, we  shall  endeavor  to  see  for  ourselves  the  fair 
and  flowers  of  Seneca  County,  in  September. 

lat.  For  the  greatest  variety,  and  efaoicett  specimeiM  of 
floweri,  nowo  and  cultiviited  from  seed  aown  or  planted  in 
tieneca  Coanty,  by  any  yoang  unmarried  lady,  not  over 
twenty-five,  nor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  Louaon*s  Flower 
garden  of  Omnmental  Annnals — value  $12. 


2d.  F(Mr  the  second  greatest  varietv,  amd  choicest  sped- 

anticns, 
i  stractore  ai 
illustrationa— value  $8, 


]     mens  of  flowers,  under  the  same  regalatiSlis,  Lindley's  Veg- 
etable Kingdom,  or  the  stractore  and  uses  of  Plants,  with 


3d.  For  the  third  greatest  varie^  and  choicest  specimens 
of  flowers,  under  the  same  regulations,  Lowkin's  Gardening 
for  Ladies,  frustrated— value  |2 :  and  Popular  Flowers, 
their  eukivMion  and  treatment,  ra  all  seasons,  plate»— $2. 

The  ftinds  for  procuring  the  prizes  shall  be  contributed  by 
gentlemen  resident  in  Seneca  County,  in  sums  not  less  than 
one  dollar  each,  and  expressly  for  the  above  purpose ;  and 
the  contributors  to  this  *'  floral  fund,"  shall  be  entitled  to 
prtmmma  under  the  following  terms  and  regulations  : 

1st.  For  the  best  essay  on  "  The  influences  of  rural  lifo,  and 

punuits  upon  the  human  mind." 

The  successful  competitor  shall  be  allowed  to  present  the 
premium  awarded  for  the  greatest  variety  of  flowers,  and  to 
receive  from  the  suooessftil  lady  a  boquetof  the  choice  and 
rare  flowers  cultivated  by  her. 

2d.  For  the  best  essay  on  ''The  relation  of  vegetation  to 
seasons,  or  the  periods  of  growth  and  the  periods  of  rest." 
The  suooesslhl  competitor  shall  be  allowed  to  present  the 

premium  awarded  for  the  second  greatest  variety  of  flowers, 

and  to  receive  from  the  successful  lady  a  boquet  of  the 

choice  and  rare  flowers  cultivated  by  her. 

On   the  colors  and  odon  of 


best 


it 


3d.    For   the 

flowen." 

The  sucoessful  competitor  shall  be  allowed  to  present  the 
premium  awarded  for  the  third  ereatest  variety  of  flowers, 
and  to  receive  from  the  successful  lady  a  bonnet  of  the  choice 
and  rare  flowers  cultivated  by  her. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  as  Judges  on 
fruits,  flowen,  and  vegetables,  shall  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  the  flowers  presented  under  this  airangement,  and  shall 
award  the  premiums  in  their  discretion. 

A  committee  shall  be  ajipointed  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  So- 
ciety to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  seve- 
ral essays,  and  adjudge  the  premiums  in  their  discretion. 

All  essays  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  next,  signed 
wiUi  a  fictitious  name  ;  and  the  writer  shall  enclose  his 
proper  name  in  an  envelope,  sealed  and  superscribed  with  the 
ficutious  name,  which  envelope  shall  not  be  opened,  unless 
the  narty  presenting  it  proves  to  be  the  sucoessful  competitor. 

All  essays  not  entitled  to  a  premium  shall  be  raturned  to 
the  writen  as  they  may  direct 

AU  persons  disposed  to  contribute  to  this  ftmd,  will  please 
to  transmit  Uieir  several  contributions  to  John  D.  Cos,  Esq., 
Treasurer,  at  Romoltta villa. 


Sottti)0'  IDtpartment 


AflTALOaT 


AHIMAL    AND 
LIFB.  — Ho.   L 


Thb  elementary  materials  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  are  precisely  identical ;  the  orrais  essential 
to  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  each  are  similar^ 
and  they  are  nourished  or  destroyed  by  the  same 
agencies.  That  internal,  invisible  power,  which  we 
call  the  ^  principle  of  life/'  forms  a  clear  distinction 
and  boundary  between  organized,  or  living  bodies, 
and  all  inorganic,  or  mineral  substances,  in  the  uni- 
universe.  But  between  animals  and  plants,  no  such 
great  distinguishing  trait  exists.  The  cabbage  is 
no  less  alive  than  uie  cow  that  feeds  upon  it.  The 
superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former  consists 
chiefly  in  this — the  existence  of  mind,  intellect, 
brain,,  and  nerves ;  (^  which  the  plant  is  deficient. 
In  their  more  perfect  forms,  the  distinction  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life  is  obvious  enough — for 
instance,  no  one- wotrid  be  likely  to  confouna  a  kcrse 
duMtmU  with  a  dusinul  hor$e  ;  but  as  we  approach 
the  extremities  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
the  distinction  is  not  so  easy.  There  are  many  nat- 
ural productions,  such  as  aponges  and  some  jvngif 
which  were  originally  considered  minerals,  after- 
wards vegetables,  and  are  now  universally  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Plants  are 
aptly  termed  the  connecting  link  between  the  min- 
eral and  Uie  animal.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
existed  for  ages  on  this  planet  befove  animals  ^h 
peared.  From  the  crumbling  debrUr  of  the  granite 
rock,  moistened  by  the  rain,  springs  the  moss  which 
nourishes,  or  supplies  with  organi^  food,  the  moose 
and  the  deer.  That  subtle  essence  which  we  term 
vitalUyf  or  the  living  principlef  is  a  curious  subject 
for  study  and  research.  To  endeavor  to  analyse  or 
investigate  it,  seems  penetrating  into  the  very  arcana 
of  nature.  In  what  part  of  the  plant  H  chieny  oxist% 
or  to  what  quarter  it  retires  during  the  winter,  we 
know  not ;  and  we  are  just  as  ignorant  in  regard  to 
animal  life.  In  both  it  operates  towards  every  point 
—  it  exists  and  resides  in  the  whole ;  and  the  proof 
of  its  existence  is  drawn  from  {tsTesisting  those 
putrefactive  or  chemical  agencies  which  instantly 
begin  to  operate  when  it  becomes  extinct.  While 
life  exists,  the  animal  or  vegetable  thrives,  and  in- 
creases in  bulk ;  the  tree  puts  forth  annually  a  new 
progeny  of  buds,  and  becomes  clothed  in  a  beautifVil 
foliage  of  lungs  (for  every  leaf  is  a  distinct  lung,^  for 
respiration,  thus  absorbing  from  the  air  througn  its 
leaves,  and  from  the  earth  by  its  roots,  the  food  neces- 
sary for  its  growth  and  perfection ;  while  from  its 
decay,  as  from  the  death  of  animals,  there  is  formed 
in  rich  abunduice  the  means  of  new  births,  new  buds, 
and  new  harvests. 

Such  is  the  simple,  but  beautiful  circle  of  nature. 
That  which  lives,  flourishes,  decays,  and  dies,  is  not 
lost — the  great  principle  of  life  only  changes  its 
form,  and  the  destruction  of  one  generation  of  plants 
and  animals,  is  but  the  necessary  preparation  to  the 
support  and  existence  of  the  next.  F. 

To  the  man  of  ihougktj  not  only  the  elaborate 
works  of  some  great  author,  but  the  simplest  sen- 
tence, furnishes  abundance  of  material.  The  works 
of  nature,  the  sUrry  heavens,  the  mighty  cataract,  the 
whirlwind  and  the  storm,  and  even  the  woodland 
flower,  calls  forth  the  most  elevated  sentiments. 


€bttor'd  Sable. 


Umtroctivr  Iwsbcts.— We  abould  judn  from  our  cor- 
respondence and  the  many  applications  we  nave  for  the  best 
means  of  destroying  cut^worms^  that  these  insects  were  very 
numerous  and  desirclive  in  some  sections,  the  present  season. 

CiU'Worm  is  the  name  applied  to  ony  caterpillar  dwelling 
in  the  earth,  which  eots  or  cuU  awoy  young  plants  of  cab- 
bage, corn,  beans,  &c.  They  are  naked,  or  a  greasy  ap- 
peumnce,  ond  are  only  seen  above  ground  before  sunriAe  or 
in  cloudy  weather.  They  obound  usually  in  lands  which 
have  remained  for  a  long  time  in  gross  or  cjpver.  The  wire- 
worm  is  probably  one  of  the  most  destructive  and  the  most 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  of  the  class.  It  derives  its  name  from 
its  slender  form  and  hardiness.  It  is  the  grub  of  a  small 
beetle,  and  lives  in  the  larva  state  nearly  five  years,  sup- 
porting itnelf  upon  the  roots  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  grass. 
I'lie  most  successful  mode  of  destroying  it,  has  been  by 
oOering  more  tequptins  food,  os  laying  clover  covered  by  a 
stone  near  the  plants  they  would  be  likely  to  destroy,  exam- 
ining and  destroying  the  insects  that  will  be  collected  to 
feed  on  the  cl^er.  In  England  they  stick  slices  of  potato 
upon  skewers,  and  bury  them  neor  the  seeds  sown  ;  the 
worms  collect  upon  them,  and  are  destroyed  in  great  numben. 

While  Grub  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the  grub  of 
the  Cockchafer,  or  xMay-bug.  The  eggs  of  this  devastator 
are  white.  They  are  deposited  in  the  ground,  where  they 
soon  ohanj^e  into  a  soft,  whitish  grub,  with  a  red  head^  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  In  this  state  It  continues 
four  years,  during  which  time  it  committs  most  destructive 
ravages  on  the  roots  of  gross  and  plants.  Frequent  plowing 
and  hoeing  annoys  them.  Salt  and  lime  we  have  found 
exceedingly  beneficial,  though  we  never  tried  it  on  a  large 
scale :  and  if  much  troubled  with  the  wtre-worm  or  the  gmb. 
we  should  certainly  sow  arsenic  on  the  land,  as  recommendeo 
by  Jourr  Park  of  Gates.  We  should  like  to  have  some  of 
our  farmers  try  it,  and  give  ns  and  our  readers  the  benefit  of 
their  experience. 

Intkrestiiio  Experiment.  —  The  May  number  of  the 
London  Parmer's  Magazine  gives  an  account  of  an  experi- 
ment made  near  Glasgow,  m  the  application  of  84  pounds  of 
saltpetre  to  an  acre  of  wheat  One  half  of  the  salt  was  sown 
the  17th  of  April  and  the  other  the  6th  of  May.  Unmanured 
wheat  weighed  2552  pounds  ;  straw,  3148  pounds.  Ma- 
nured wheat,  3068  pounds  :  straw,  4500  pounds.  Diflerence 
in  weight  of  wheot,  516  pounds  ;  in  straw,  1352  pounds. 

The  above  figures  demonstrate  the  interesting  fact,  that 
each  pound  of  the  salt  named  gave  a  gain  of  six  potmda  of 
wheat  and  sixteen  of  straw —  twenty-two  in  all. 


NORTOIV'S    EUHEITTS     OF     SCIENTIFIC    AgRIOULTURK. — 

This  is  the  work  to  which  was  awarded  the  premium  of 
$100  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society.  It  is  a  small  book  of 
some  200  pages,  but  a  great  one,  in  its  best  sense,  containing 
the  elemenu- of  scientific  o^riculture.  Its  language  is  plain, 
its  illustrations  simple.  It  is  a  work  for  the  farmer,  and  the 
former  should  read  it,  and  tench  it  to  his  children.  By  John 
P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. Published  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Erastus  H.  Pkask 
6c  Co.    Price  50  cents. 

The  Poultry  Yard. — This  is  the  title  of  at  least  one  of 
the  befit  books  ever  published  in  this  oountry  on  the  subject 
of  Poultry.  Its  author  is  Dr.  J.  C.  Bennett,  of  Plymouth., 
mass.  Dr.  B.  has  done  more  than  ony  other  man  to  create 
the  interest  now  felt  on  the  subject  of  Poultry,  and  he  has 
written  a  good  book.  Published  at  Boston  by  Phillips, 
Sampson,  at  Co.    Price  75  cents. 


MoniNG  MACfiiifE.— Those  who  have  addressed  us  on  the 
sulnertof  Mowing  Machines,  are  informed  that  G.  W.  Allen 
&  Co.,  manufacture  •'  Ketchum^s  Patent  Mowing  Machine." 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    This  machine  is  a  good  one.    Price  $100. 

The  citizens  of  Lockport  in  this  state,  are  about  to  estab- 
lish a  Horticultural  Society.  This  is  right.  Our  fNends  in 
1/Ockport  could  not  have  sustained  much  longer  their  repuia- 
tatiou  fer  taste  and  intcligence  without  such  a  society. 

Several  advertisements,  and  an  engraving  of  Seymour  &. 
Morgan's  Reaper,  to  accompany  their  advertisement,  we  ore 
compelled  to  omit  for  want  of  room. 


Wk  are  receiving  from  Fowlkrs  Sl  Wells,  N.  Y.,  a 
number  of  useful  pablicationa,  whicJi  we  may  gi«-e  furtbif 
notice  hereafter. 

The  Souther  1*  Plarteris  the  name  of  a  newsgrico)- 
tural  paper  just  commenced  at  Glasgow,  Ky.  It  oooiains 
some  very  guod  matter,  but  is  so  poorly  pnnted  as  lo  be 
scarcely  readable. 


BROWN  <c  HOWARD'S  Emporiom  Dsgnerreaa  O^hrj.  No  9l 
seeoDd  floor  Gould  Baildings  Havins  opened  »  iplradil 
Gallery  in  the  Goald  Block,  wonld  rospectfuUy  invite  tbe  pallie 
and  all  those  wishing  good  litcenemes.  lo  give  ns  a  eah.  andire  wfJ 
assare  them  they  will  not  waste  timv  and  money,  as  is  ufteo  the 
case.  Oar  Oallerv  is  fUmi»hed  in  a  style  of  unoBoal  iplfudor. 
equal  to  any  in  the  Stite.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  some  uf 
the  finest  works  of  Art,  both  of  pencil  and  engraver. 

Strangers  visiting  the  city,  and  having  a  few  leisare  hoar*.  wiD 
be  amply  rewarded  by  a  visit  to  our  Gallery,  which  will  be  k«i>t 
open  during  all  basinets  hour*.  Please  csH  and  examine  far  jfm- 
selves.  WM.  BROWN. 

JOHN  HOWARD. 

Tbe  nnderrigned  takes  this  method  of  Informing  the  eitivuB  of 
Rochester  and  vicinity,  that  by  the  solicitations  dfmaay  dtjcesa, 
he  has  been  indaced  to  retom  to  the  city  for  the  pnrpese  of  Di- 
king it  a  place  of  pennanent  location.  Havlog  been  absrat  from 
the  city  one  year,  and  In  constant  practi^a.  experimentinK  is  tb» 
above  named  Art,  has  now  retomt  d  better  qoalUled  than  crer, 
not  only  to  sastaln.  bat  excel  my  former  reputation  as  an  Artai, 
being  well  known  in  this  city  and  vleinity,  as  formerly  piiacipil 
operator  in  Mercer  k  Co.'s  Gaiieiy,  comer  of  Main  aad  St.  Fui 
streets,  would  now  respeatfully  invite  my  old  IHends,  sad  thr  pub- 
lic generally,  to  call  at  No.  9,  Gould  Baildings,  where  joa  osa  m 
Ukenecses  uiat  will  speak  for  themselves. 

[7-tr]  W.  BROWN. 

flRTinfs  Bank. 

THE  MONROE  COUNTY  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION  vffl 
be  open  dally,  at  10  o  clock  A.  if.,  to  3  F.  M.,  at  the  RochM- 
ter  Bank  building,  No.  22  Exchange  street. 

TauiTi 

Everard  Peek, 
David  R.  BarUm, 
Charles  W.  Dnndaa 
Levi  A  Ward, 
Lewis  Selye, 
William  N.  Sage, 
WiUiam  W.  Ely, 
Alvah  Strong, 
Martin  Bricgs, 
Theodore  B.  Hamilton, 

Fteeman 
FacfcMAif  Clarkr,  Tr«as. 
Rochester,  July,  1860. 
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Daaiel  B.  Lewis, 
Thomas  Hanvey, 
Moars  Chapla, 
Ebeneaer  Liy, 
Amon  Bronson. 
Oeorge  W.  Pannai, 
George  RUvanger, 
Joel  P.  MiUiner. 
Epfaralm  Moore, 
Nehemlah  Osbon, 
CUrke. 

EVERARD  PECK.  Pwst 

C7-tf) 


TVyreslien  TUm  If otloo. 

THE  subscribers  manuikcture  an  eight-horse  power  that  itands 
on  a  low  wagon  when  in  operation,  thereby  saving  lh»  tn>iit>te 
of  loading  and  unloading  either  Horpe  Power  or  Separator.  Tb» 
Horse  Power  is  double  geered,  yet  has  less  than  one-half  •«  oa^j 
boxes  and  mashes  of  gearing  as  any  other  in  lue.  Th«]r  eso  be 
9ft  ready  for  use  by  one  man,  In  half  the  time  requlre<l  for  otb^r 
Macbinis.  The  Cleaner  possesses  fbellities  Ibr  M>par«MDfr  th« 
grain  firom  the  straw,  superior  to  any  other,  never  winds  aad  li 
capable  of  threshing  ttom  three  to  six  hundred  bushels  ol  vhtst 
per  day.  They  have  been  introduced  into  most  of  tbe  grais- 
growing  States  with  unexampled  succesa  Thoee  wi^hlog  Ma- 
chines, can  have  tbe  privilige  of  thoroughly  testing  them  before 
purchasing.  The  price  of  both  Machines,  with  a  oarrtegvfv 
each,  is  only  $275.  The  above  Machines  are  kept  oonstantiyon 
hani  and  for  sale  at  Woodbury's  steam  works,  on  Canal  atre«i, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Smaller  slses  famished.  If  deelred.    Also,  for  sale  the  right  ol 
territory  on  hoth  the  above  Machines.      J .  fc  D .  WOODBUKV. 

TO    FARBIBRS. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  RRD  ROOT  8BBO  AT  MT  OIL  MILL. 

M.  F  REYNOLDS,  manufacturer  of  Linseed  Ofl,  White  L.ad  lu 
Oil,  Sash,  Doers,  and  Blinds.  Stained  and  enamelled  Glas ; 

AND  DEALER  15  . 

Paints,  OQs,  Varnish,  Glue.  Brashes,  Ho. ;  French.  Eairlish.  »ni 
American  Plate.  Crown,  and  Sheet  Glass,  French  White  Loo«- 
ing  Glass  Plates,  dto  ,  17  Buffalo  street.  Rochester,  N.  Y- 

I<ancl  for  Sale. 

O  An  ACRES  of  excellent  Land  for  sa'e  in  Hillsdale  Co .  Mlob- 
^\J\J  Igan.  lOmUes  from  tbe  county  n*t.  Eighty  •««•  bu 
been  in  cultivation  several  years.  ShlngliHl  log  houfa  snd  fwa 
springs.  Pay  m  ents.  $1000  or  $1200  in  hand,  and  balance  vlth  in- 
terest, to  buit  the  purchaser. 
Apply  to  the  Editor,  or  address  hia,  peat  paUL 
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McCOIUnCK*S  PATENT  VIRGIIVIA  REAFBB. 

THE  nnderaigned  respeetfally  Infonna  the  fiumen  of  the  wheat- 
growing  portions  (rf* New  York,  New  Jeraej.  DeUwuv,  Penn- 
qrlvftni*  and  MarjSand.  that  he  hM  madi>  •rrangf>inent8  for  ini|>- 
plying  ihem  with  his  Reaper  for  the  harrcet  of  1850.  f^m  hln  man- 
ofiM^tory  at  Chieego,  111.,  and  rderi  them  to  the  mannfaeturera, 
(C.  H.  McCbrmiok  tc  To.)  or  to  Hon.  Hum.  J.  Fatereon.  of  Roeh- 
ester.  N.  t .,  which  in  to  be  the  general  depot  for  the  sale  and  de- 
llTeiy  In  Wratem  New  York.  Mr.  Pateiaon,  who  has  recently 
trareled  through  several  of  the  Western  states  and  has  become 
well  aequalnted  with  the  character  of  the  Reaper  there,  as  their 

Knerai  agent  to  attend  16  the  sale  and  deilTery  of  the  Machines, 
a  appointed  agents  in  the  different  counties,  to  effect  sales  of  the 
same. 

The  undersigned  deems  it  unnecessary,  through  the  press,  to 
say  much  in  offering  bis  Reaper  to  the  publlo. 

Perhaps  the  bett  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  undersSgned*s 
Reaper,  is  the  unparalleled  donand  for  it  over  all  otber  Ma- 
chines, where  best  known— near  1.600  of  which  wera  manufac- 
tured and  sold  at  Chicago  the  last  year,  about  100  having  been  sold 
in  the  West  for  the  harvest  of  1846, 460  for  that  of  1847.  and  760 
for  that  nf  1848 ;  and  1 ,800  to  2  000  are  b«-ing  manufactured  at  that 
place  for  the  next  harvest.  And  it  m^y  be  added,  that  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Fair,  held  at  Auburn,  for  the  year  1847. 
the  first  premium  of  the  Society  was  awarded  to  this  Reaper  ;  that 
the  Diploma  of  the  Society  with  a  stnmg  reoommendation  to  the 
confidence  and  patronage  of  the  Farming  community,  was  award- 
ed to  it  at  the  last  State  Fair  at  Syracuse— a  Chicago  Reaper  being 
present,  where  no  premium  was  awarded  to  the  Auburn  Machine  : 
and  that  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  "American  Institute"  was  award- 
ed to  the  same  machine  in  October  last. 

It  haa  not  been  mannfkctured  heretoltora  at  Biockport.  New 
York,  with  the  the  recent  and  very  great  iw^rovementB  that  have 
been  made  In  It  at  Chicago. 

0ns  of  the  JfacAtner,  as  latehf  imtprcved^  cut,  in  the  Utt  harvest^ 
800  acratt  wiihvut  a  ehiUingU  repair^  and  without  ehatpening  or 
changing  the  tickle^  and,  vnlhout  clogging  in  either  green  or  wet 
graest  grein  or  weed*.  Two  of  the  Chicago  Reapers  were  sent  to 
the  Genesee  country  for  the  last  harvest,  one  of  which  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Martin,  of  Victor,  Ontario  Co  ,  who  was  so  well  pleased  with 
it  that  be  p^d  for  it  Immediately  after  harvest,  without  waiting 
until  Deeember,  the  time  upon  which  it  wm  sold.  The  other  was 
■old  to  Mr.  Case,of  FowlerviUe,  Livingston  Co.— where  several  otb- 
er Machines,  manfaciured  at  that  place,  without  the  latest  im- 
Srovements.  were  sold— and  found  so  much  superior  to  all  otber 
lacbines,  that  this  gave  general  satisfaction,  to  the  purchasers  of 
which  ho  would  refer. 

The  Reaper  will  be  delivered  In  Buffalo  or  Rochester- $30  pay- 
able on  delivery,  and  $80  on  the  Ist  of  December  thereafter,  with 
inUr(>8t ;  or  for  $106,  cash,  which  is  $10  less  than  the  price  at  Chi- 


cago 

Itwillbewsrranted  to  cut  two  acres  of  whrat  or  other  small 
grain,  in  an  hoar,  on  tolerably  smooth  ground,  with  a  reasonable 
deduction  for  decreased  speed  when  the  ground  Is  uneven  or  hilly; 
and  to  save  three-fourths  of  the  grain  lost  by  cradling  ;  and  it  will 
be  warranted  to  be  well  made,  of  good  material  and  durable.  To 
be  returned  and  the  advance  money  refunded,  if,  on  trial  by  the 
purchaser,  It  fails  to  perform  as  wanmnted. 

The  undersigned  need  only  add  that.cneouraged  as  he  Is  by  past 
succesa  and  prepared  as  he  is  at  Chicago  with  the  beet  material 
and  the  best  machinery  and  workmamhTp  that  can  be  used  in  the 
manulkctnre  of  machinery,  he  Is  now  determined  at  once  to  intro- 
duce his  Reaper  In  the  territory  above  mentioned  as  suited  to  Its 
operation,  and  on  terms  that  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  On 
those  terns  no  one  wanting  a  Reaper  need  wait  **  to  see  one  ope- 
rate," as  no  trial  made  by  others,  and  en/«  sesn,  could  be  so  satis- 
factory as  the  conditional  one  to  be  made  by  hhnsel£  as  proposed. 
He  is  not  asked  to  take  any  responsibility  in  the  matt*-r.  as,  by  a 
calculation  which  any  body  can  make,  if  the  Reaper  performs  as 
warranted,  it  does  mrae  than  pay  for  itself  in  every  harvest.  The 
undersigned  has  succeeded  with  his  Reaper  in  superceding,  to  a 
great  extent,  all  other  means  of  harvesting  In  the  West ;  and  he 
hopes  to  merit  the  same  soooeas  in  other  wheat-growing  portions 
of  the  country. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  paper,  I  gave  noUoe  that  I  had  eom- 
menced  a  suit  against  Seymour  It  Morgan,  of  Brookport  for  a  pal- 
pable infiringement  of  my  patent,  in  their  Machine  (inferior  as  it 
is  in  many  respecto  to  my  Reaper)  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  eva- 
ding my  patentand  that  all  who  purchase  It  would  become  equally 
liable.  Also,  that  purcliasers  of  the  Virginia  Reaper,  made  at 
Broekport,  to  be  used  In  any  other  than  Monroe  and  Oricans 
counties,  would  make  themselves  liable— that  the  manufacturers 
did  not  claim  the  right  to  dispose  of  them  to  be  used  any  where 
else- 

The  foregoing,  with  the  following  iestimonlala.  taken  In  con- 


rcgoi 
ritht 


uection  with  the  fliet  that  you  may  cut  a  whole  field,  if  desirable, 
without  binding  a  single  bundle,  with  my  Reaper,  and  that  it  will 
cut  green  and  wet  grain,  grass,  or  weeds,  without  choking,  will,  I 
trust  satisfy  any  one  wanting  a  Machine,  of  the  superiority  of 

»>*M-  c.  H,  Mccormick. 

Rochester,  June  22. 1860. 

I  found  In  the  West  that  the  &rmers  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Reaper,  fhlly  employed,  would  mors  than  nay  fbr  Itself  in  a 
■ingle  harvest-thAt  the  expense  of  cutting  wheat  with  it,  and 
pnttlag  It  into  the  stock,  was  ttom  60  to  70  eto.  per  acre,  which 
the  saving  of  grain  scattered  by  the  ordlnaiy  modes  cf  cutting. 


neariy,  if  not  quite,  paid.  Any  one  wanting  a  Reaper,  who  shall 
not  be  called  upon  by  any  of  the  ag<>nts  authorised  to  sell  them, 
can  have  one  forwarded  to  an  v  wheat  County  In  this  S»Ate,  or  to 
Erie  County,  Pennnylrsinia,  if  ordered  of  me.  at  this  place,  in  sea- 
son, by  letter  or  otherwise,  accompanied  with  a  satisfactorv  refer- 
•"««•  •THOS.  J.  PATE&SON. 

Rochester^  June  22  1860. 

L^ter  of  A.  P.  Dlekey,  Esq.,  brother-fai-Iaw  to  <he  Hon.  OeorM 
W.  Paterson.  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York,  to  whom  refi- 
ence  may  be  had. 

Messrs.  McCormlck,  Ogden  k  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.-Gents:- 1  write 
to  Inform  you  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  your  Reaper  in  Wis- 
consin, during  the  past  harvest. 

I  "Old  190  of  McCormick's  Improved  Virginia  Reapers  hi  Wis- 
consin, during  the  spring  and  summer,  on  trial,  or  conditional 
warrantees,  and  now  haTC  the  pleasure  to  Inform  you  that  they  all 
have  ghren  entire  satisfaction  and  fuIflUed  the  guarantee  giv/a  — 
The  llk.>  circumsUnce  is  not  known  in  any  other  farmhuc  Imole- 
ment  sold  in  the  Western  States.  ^^      "^ 

Every  Reaper  has  done  first  rate  business,  and  many  flirmeis 
have  told  me  on  my  calling  on  them,  for  the  notes  for  the  last 
payments  during  the  harvest,  that  their  Reapers  had  gone  far  be- 
yond their  expecUtions,  especially  when  the  hard  storms  had 
lodged  the  grain,  and  all  other  Machines  for  cutting  were  ueeleee, 
-such  as  Esteriy's  Harvester,  and  Hussey's  Reaper? 
There  were  seven  of  Estetly»8  Harvesters  In  opention.  for  a  few 
*  ??*  °  Wisconsin  at  the  commencement  of  harvest,  and  only  one 
ofthem  that  succeeded  in  doing  any  bnslnen.  while  the  other  six 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  farmers  who  had  purrhased  them,  hired 
'??J  |?P«>^«?  Reaper  to  cut  their  grain,  or  were  obliged  to  cut  it 
with  the  cradle  ;  and  Hussey's  Reaper  could  only  cut  from  7  to8 
acres  per  day  by  carrying  the  swath,  as  it  has  no  reel.  Hnssey's 
Reaper  cannot  work  in  lodged  grain,  or  even  leaning  grain,  unless 
the  Reaper  be  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  to  which 
the  grain  leans,  while  your  Improved'Reaper.  with  the  Reel  attach- 
ed,  can  cut  ficom  16  to  20  acres  per  day  in  the  most  perieet  man- 
ner Hhas  cut  the  lodged  and  leanhig  grain  as  weU  as  that  which 
stood  up  fair,  and  has  saved  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  that  they  could  not  get  with  the  ordinary  way  of  cutting 

^^Ji'.J^^^J^^^T  ^^^^  ***®  easji  draught  of  the  Machine,  ren- 
der It  the  best  Machine  for  cutting  grain  ever  introduced  In  this 
western  country.  The  Reaper  can  be  relied  on  in  every  emergency. 
The  cutting  is  perfect,  whether  the  grain  be  stout  or  Hght.  I  have 
seen  them  work  under  all  of  these  circumstances  during  the  past 
harvest  and  know  th«  Reapers  to  have  done  good  business,  and  in 
no  case  has  It  disappointed  a  farmer  during  this  harvest. 

I  sold  six  Reapers  to  farmers  who  had  purchased,  tried,  and  lafd 
sside.  Hussey^s  Reaper,  two  or  three  of  these  men  informed  me 
that  they  bad  saved  the  cost  of  your  Reaper  In  repairs  and  horse 
flesh,  which  would  have  been  required,  had  they  again  attempted 
to  get  through  their  harvest  this  season  with  Hussey's  Reaper- 
tossy  nothing  of  the  great  advantage  your  Reaper  was  hi  teking 
on^to  ^e  side,  and  not  requiring  so  much  help  to  accomplish  their 

I  could  have  procured  any  amount  of  certifleates  setting  forth 
the  good  qualities  of  your  Reaper,  and  its  durability  ;  but  know- 
ing ite  unprecedented  success  in  M^consin,  1  thought  such  cer- 
tificates would  be  entirely  unnecessary  to  further  the  sales  for 
next  harvest.         „Vpurs,  respectfWly,  A  P.  Dicxav. 

Racine,  August  16, 1849 

Letter  of  Hon.  W.  B.  Ogden,  late  Mayot  ef  Chicago. 
This  may  certify  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with  McCormick's 
Patent  Virginia  Reaper  for  three  or  four  years  past,  and  since  ite 
introduction,  to  any  considerable  extent,  Into  the  prairie  States 
of  the  West  I  was  inter*  sted  in  the  nanufisoture  of  600  of  them 
at  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the  harvest  of  1848.  and  of  1600  of  them 

f**^Sl«***^.^'  ^^1^^-  '^*»*  demand  greatly  exceeded  the  supply 
in  1848,  and  was  ftiUy  equal  to  it  In  1849. 

In  August  last  I  disposed  of  my  entire  interest  fai  connection 
with  said  machines,  and  have  now  no  interest  or  connection  with 
them,  whatever. 

MoCormick^s  Reaper,  as  improved  and  now  manufketured, 
works  perfectly,  and  performs  all  the  patentee  claims  for  it.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wante  of  every  grain-growing  farmer 
whose  lands  are  suited  to  Ite  use,  as  any  ordinary  land  free  from 
too  many  stumps  or  large  loose  stones  Is.  and  it  is  a  great  labor 
and  grain-saving  Machine,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the 
sale  and  successful  use,  under  strong  warrantees,  or  over  25U0  of 
them  in  the  Nortb-Westom  Stetes,  within  the  last  three  years. 

Several  other  harvesting  Machines  have  been  exhibited  and 
tried,  meanwhile,  at  the  Wert,  and  often  at  the  outset  with  good 
show  of  suoaess.  but  as  yet  none  have  been  found  as  ft-ee  from  seri- 
0U9  praeti<MdifllcuUies,  when  ihoroughly  set  to  work  in  the  field. 
as  MX}Cormiok's  :  and  many  have  been  abandoned.  None  other 
than  McCormick's  has  been  extensively  introducMl  there. 

Mr.  McCormlck  has  exhibited  to  mo  the  letters  of  A.  P.  Dickey. 
Esq.,  of  Wisconsin,  Isaac  Pool,  of  Illinois,  and  S.  S.  Phelps  It  Co., 
of  Oqnawka,  Illinois,  which  letters,  with  others,  he  advises  me  he 
proposes  to  submit  to  the  committee  of  the  American  Institute 
upon  agricultural  implements,  and  it  gives  me  plessure  to  say 
that  the  sUtemento  made  in  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Dickey.  Pool 
and  Phelps  fc  Co.,  are  entirely  reliable  and  entiUed  to  fiiU  credit. 


New  Tork,  October  8, 1849. 


W.  B.  OeoBif,  of  Chieago,  III. 


ibliui.ul  beCta 
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TO  FARMERS  AND 
SETHOOR'a    ORAIR    DRIb 

THIS  DRILL,  liluebwHpU(Iit«d!n  B*I 
tfaa  1>(«t  WprDTtnuinU  In  DriUlni 

TubUe,    It  BWB  or  pluiti  (Jl  klBdi  oT  gnla 

imua.  com  ind  ootton.  toU»  nullHtiHd.    

vlHDtuacifKiwIngellbubnxd-oMt  srladrOb.  UI«U«1»1' 
Int  BnSt  Cut  Sawii«  llBBhlM,  wha  Ihediill  WMh  ind  smdiut- 
lag  tub™.  Cwhltb  an  wry  eooTmlMitly  dttHhcdJ  *»  t»k«B  off. 
lluiT  funim  «k  UiW  whwt  to  bi1»  or  btbar  liquid,  On 
whlcb  Urn  fBod  fwd  iliiki  wblle  tin  ftml  aort  oirj  fiir  tho  dimbl* 
nnnoH  of  HpentlnE  tt  fnm  fOul  Md  anil  nlUus  It  In  UlB*.  plu- 
itx  or  Dtb«  fertliiildg  labrtucM.  Thiabu  tbt  adnntwc  onr 
crlhor  drilU,  iBMmach  u  II  perfoiBii  mil  In  k^Ju  giJo  thm 
pcpK-d,  whllt  lAtj  uttrrij  _f»U  In  lb<  Btimpt  ^,  Jf5»  "^^  j^ 


THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 


Jolt 


™  ■■„.,■«.-., b  lorHultlJ  ol«  other  iB«hlo«.  •»  L 

(nuobatulm  Inlbli.    Tbou  vbo  widi  to  HiakUHlrlnd  Ibc  anj 


avoid  ttaa  Injnrj  dona  to  tb 
.111  And  rtuH.Dri/1 /«■!*< 
n  drilllDK  wHh  •■■'-  "— ■■' 


tbmtaluiwltliaina- 
Macb^a.  tbs  gitln  UHm  from  thfl 


w-7t*""T  unnd  ibM  (ba  Mai  1»  dwo^ted  ag  ha  derianiTTbc 
tHtbanaUnlMdfnmlb*  pound  alaa«a.wltb  OBaJner.and 


tbtiaadlt  diu&uvn  Itoppad.    Tha  aoBnnlansa  knd  dnpUelt; 

vUb  whlcb  thlsUuUoaWiuaaEodtanDpanneled.    NoMsaaa- 

Saiimin  or  paln>  bara  bean  apilvd  In  maUna  It  aa  diallabla.  in 
n(|)«la,upowbla;  undaftar  mnyandUwrngat  H'<^aeltr)r 

txpfrimenlt—notlo  the  winter  on  tbc  floor  itf  tbs "---*- — 

mtrelT,  bat  in  Kiiing  I'-u,  vUK  Ili/arBar.nnda] 
■taoco,  on  roogh  .nd  mwotb,  blllj  "4  1^^ 
land— tha  InTtalor  <iibo  was  bnd  ■  pnetleal  hi 

Macblnn  li  not  onlj  eitibUibsd  oa  cormt  jnliulplfiL, 
up  <n  tbat  iliapla  and  pennanant  Itjla  and  good  taita  i 


la  appeaau  of  tba  enn  If  Bov  IB  hna  iT  Oa  pan  sal  !k  aiUi 
_jDi4a.  IhanalaoDHdth*  DillltB  anflddbMLaail  u> 
aatlafladtbat  tfataaad  eu  ba  dlaMbotad  aa  mnlr  aad  npiA- 
tioDdTaaui;sraiB.«1iWi  iaattt*  ntaotaboatUaaataadij. 
The  Maohhia.  Ey  taUng  ol  tha  Mil  taelh,  aakia  a  faad  Bntd 
Cast  Bowlog  Masbbn,  irhlA  la  wlaabla  ftit  aaniag  plakir,  dwg 
aaad,ai]dtu_gl«lii  apmOBirtahaalSOTbaoadaail.  1  biliin 
(ba  Drill  and  Broad  Out  Sovlu  KkdiUta  wfll  BOB  eoawlniana- 
—  naa.  Hauhw  Unwi 

utBlai>ma>ld,)iual,  tew. 

nont,  Id  bTOr  of  hli  Qraln  DilU,  on*  of  thai  tm  ba  B. 
1.  I  am  paraonaU;  aaqnalBtrd  vtth  Mr  Ftak.  fliiitilaiai 
ba  fBIlT  nUad  on.  TbaoUuroarliaeataa,lbaTaBadgQli(.in 
>  nniiajr  raUabt*  aooros.  I  hava  mjaalf  baaid  Uh  DtB  ipD. 
of  inb^ib  tama  of  eoBkn<ndatlofk,^&nBazB  vbvbaTeBHA 
and  Imi  alM  aaaa  It  In  npanUon,  add  ballan  It  to  It  u  Intf 

of  the  Tai7  boat  In  naa.    I  wajpnant  at  tba  Mala  rdila 

S^itambar  lait  whan  tba  Int  pramlinn  waaawatdadloUrSi;. 
-our  ftjT  hli  Drill.  [  haTC  tba  oonlldanog  Ibal  an  itilmM 
bleb  Mr.  Bormonr  vonldbaUkalf  tomakalnrofaidUUi  DiiU, 

Eaat  BloomSald,  Fab.  S  18H.  "" Jnatlei  aflht  rtts 

09-  Manj  other  oertlflealai  of  the  aama  hnporl  bin  kM  r- 
ilTid  r»ra  uanj  pnMnt  In  thli  and  otbtT  BMCaa,  «bM  •»  •» 
■omed  BocalaaiTIo  apaoUy.  , 

The  labaeribartandarablathaDkatahlanniarMiBdtudiii- 
tomara,  and  Intltaa  Umb,  and  aU  othm  dadrlBf  aujIUDi  tf  Ot 


',  and  OBgbt 


dapnalllng  Bi 


The  Hnt  premliun  fn  a  Onin  Drill,  capable  of  dapiial 
nauDcaa  with  tbe  grain,  iraa  awardad  to  tUj  MauhliK  at 
oTtbaNowYDtt  BtalaAgrlcoltunJ  Society, hdJ  at  Sjrn 
Bentembet,  IS«8.  It  alao  leccWed  the  flnt  premium  «  tl 
liuSUteFalr,  iniue,  and  tbt  Bnt  premlnm  at  tbe 
Conntj  Boclctj.  ^    „  -  __,„ 

S«riuaiir*a  uiiraan  DiilL 

|Ot  up  on  the  |rtii=l_rl«f_^^''_p^'j'^2^;i|^*o^_,^'^"i^P^ 


Bejmoor'a  Broad  Caat  Sowing  Maeblnc  tappll 

REfOMMEND.tTlONS. 
A  fan  eectlficiite^  from  tbe  pioet  reliable  : 

"■"  °'. 

lu  lhl»  Btamn.  mi  agn.a  lad  18 
lurte  ofvbaat  tar  Oh.  ind  ultb 

^on,  and  I  brlleie  a'u  are  well  ploded  wilb  tba  Marl 

■oSmt I  r—  -  ■•  -  -  '  ^ 

-  atBloo 


Bad  BloomBcld,  Sept.  1' 
Mr  P.S 
tying  partiaidaia,  I 


Hlof  jc 


Chiller  CmnUy, 
■lao  aaan  tha  operatioD  of  tba  abor. 
I  the  nUUlT  o(  tba  MuhlDE,  and  *lll 
U  otbsr  Maehloea  uov  beflirethi  | 


LBbthad»nil 


Tb«  light  o.-«ltlwtot  the  abor*  1 
■nu  M  to  make  It  an  obleot  fin 

Priet  of  DriU  wia  B  taath,  1» 

«       Oardan  Drill,  W 

••       Bnad  Can  Sowing  HaofatM,  •* 

PIEBPOHT  BErUOUB. 
Eaat  BloMBflald,  Ontario  Connly,  N.  T.,  18U,  p-ll] 


Wlualer'a   PUant  Ii^paQWaA  Rallmy  Chain  H 


Omeral  AganC,  -,. 

raetnrara,  Maiara  Wheel, 
tha;  are. prepared  toOll  al 
traoeportatloB. 

Tlieae  MactilEtca 
Dsed  or  exhlbltsl. 


fcTorablj  knowt 
iriranla,  Ohio,  and  alw 


Lbora  Maeblnea,  bftbtn 
I  kCo.,  of  AlbaiJ.  (Hll 
t  Albany  prleee-addiiig : 


UeaeoompanjlogoulglTaeaiiewqfa  IwohoTM  ^'"J'!^    < 
t.HlUitbahaudaBeeeaaarTloattnid  II.    It  wUltbrHiRW 
tbaoobodiali  otwbMit.orti.loath.quanUljifoaUpMW 
one  hoiH  «r  alogla  .Machines,  thr.^  lalher  more  Ibao  kill 
>at  aa  the  donbla  oaea     [l^or  farther  partlcolaim  lei  > 


aotid  b 


"""tAPAI-JE  k  BFtlGOS. 


te^ 


TH^   GENESEE    PARMER. 


IIVSSBIT>I    nXAPlNB   HAcam. 

WE  wmldrHpectrnUjcialUHiUeBUiaif  bnamtatlMb 
IhM  va  b4T(  the  txeln^n  t^t)  Md  Uk  aslnilTa  h 
of  thu  Bkon  uuatd  Haapv,  in  nU  Uut  put  of  Ibe  SUtt  of  Ni 
Totk  wot  of  Oalsrio  conntr,  ud  wa  ■»  tltB  mmunl  ■gvaU  I 
tboUnUedStatdudCuwdL  W*  adl  IbB  Rwna  at  Ow  >!■ 
nbctunr'f  pint,  uldlB(  onlT  cMt  of  tnnnportallon.  Tha;  a 
ba  uunliwd  at  ov  Ston.    AD  wbo  diiljni  punhHiiiji  ua  h 

BrWlJf  IwoaiUd  to hr— ■-"■—— ' ^.-^..  - 

bla  ua  to  EAva  on  bu 
prannt  MiT  bdDE  dl 

■nvAaUrodtUlftia .   _ 

Bdkpan  mad*,  ud  Uut  It  wotOd  ba  gnatlr  to  tlii  adTutin  of 
f*nmn  to  ban  IbOB.  Ibna  ta  DO  donbl 

AbBend  an  •  fW«  of  tba  man;  «aitUs»tH  Khlob  mlfht  baglTti 
H.ainNi,  Aaa.  ig,l«W. 

Ma^  Rapalja  k  Brlna-Oanta ;— Tbo  Baaptaic  Uaohlna 
boi^ht  of  jron.  nada  bj  Maana.  Eldrad  k  HuMay.  at  Aoboni.  hi 
baau  thonniiblT  leatad  b;  as  tlia  pnaiiit  barreat,  and  1  am  luj 
pj  U>  laj  baa  tioaadtd  mj  moat  taupdiu  axpaetatlou  I  bai 
not  wttb  11  I9t  aont  of  whtat,  braidaa  uij  own  tnf,  maklni  wu 
no  aerea  of  oali  and  vbtat ;  aad  I  oaB  oosMaBtljr  reeomniand  I 
loBij  bnthar&iiBanMjBfKhaniaefataiatbgJTant.  I  haTaci 
llacnaff  oatalobalf  adar,  and  ao  as»  of  alont  whtat  Inoa 
daw,  wtlh  (brat  borsia  atnail,  and  DOM  of  tt  WM  bad  cBttIng 
tblnk  I  can  est  K  anna  of  (ood  whaat  to  a  day.  and  do  It  batlai 
than  can  ba  dona  In  nj  ctba  nj     tfy«uhlna  la  bow  In  par- 

Yonri  moat  ratpaotfnU/,  Tiioi.  Ruihhobe. 

WnuTUXD,  Angiut  H),  1U». 
tammt.  EldiwllLHDBwT— OaDta:-lhaf*nownHdODaofTDar 
Rrapknc  Maobknei  tai  two  jrars,  and  do  mog^gbeafoU)'  uj  tbat 
It  bu  Ehtn  thr  biat  lall^ctlon.     r  hart  cmt  mj  whole  hamat 

aena  of  atoot  Bluat  ■  dai  wllb  eaat,  and  I  would  moat  ehvarfallT 

kal  maohlna  that  it  uatd  on  a  farm.  Jo  faot  I  think  to  moeh  of 
It,  thttdTthudraddciUan  woold  not  lodnce  ma  to  part  with  It  If 
I  DOuld  not  ft*  anothar.  I  tkara  alio  two  bnthan,  each  of  •horn 
ha*a  oni  of  TOOT  marhlnta  whitb  ttaaf  Uks  Tair  rantfa,  and  oonld 
not  ba  Induced  to  ba  wttfaoat  I  cbhik  toot  aaenia.  Mean.  Rap- 
aljt  fc  Brina.  will  adl  •  lama  number  of  IhoniD  oareonitj  Dait 
teuon,  aa  manr  of  mr  aaqaalBtaiiMa  bare  lold  me  tbtj  Inland  to 
pnrebaaa  one  of  jogr  Bti^aii  aMBtbar  iiaacn.  Anu  Hiuon. 
'  ■laoiii,  Sapt.  lit,  IMS. 
Thie  l(  to  nrttb  that  1  haTa  thit  aaaaon  saad  ona  of  HniteT'a 
Rinpln(  MaahlBta,  whleh  I  porebawd  of  Hmti.  RapaUt  k 
Brl(n.afSootaa  tar,  aBd  thatltflTta  |mft«l  aatUUUon.  llVre 
-_. ^_.  _..,... ,,,^^,_^_..   


Ltrol  tht  motlona  of  the  h _™  .^^..^^  „.  „,_„,„,  , 

braka,  bTwblahaesldantiara  aTDlded.    3.  In  coaao^nenos  of  Ibe 

twaan  tfaa  eplhea.  I.  The  orenbot  aillndH  doet  tiot  Katlcr  tha 
gi^nhinthniwiltwlihln  thtMfaalarihamachlne  t  I'faie  ■>. 
nnnuent  alK  admlta  of  altaehlDg  a  trptraim  high  cnongh  froia 

the  etraw  li  dapMllad  b;  Itaalf  la  tha  beat  coodlUon  forblndlnc' 
6.  Nalthn  nln  Bor  itnw  an  broken  br  thla  nuohlDa.  6  Tht 
BfllndeT  la  long,  which  admlta  of  hitar  and  more  adTantaneu 
feedlB(;  Hltionallar  and  with  ttiwar  t«atb  than  ordlnaiw  Ihnab. 
en.  thug  adnltUng  of  BUM  npld  motion  and  Anrr  work  with  leH 
powar ;  and  the  dlnilBBIloB  of  ttath  In  tha  iTllDdar  b  IDll*  ^ada 
op  br  an  InonMed  nnmbar  In  tha  eonean  lop,  wbleb  li  itatlOBa. 

3.  T.  Tha  aepuntor  la  a  grant  adrantaca  tai  dlmlnlthlng  the  labor 
nklBgontth*  MtBw,  aaltleaTtathagralnlnthebastooBdlUoB 
forthaftnhliigmlll.    ThM  man  wllb  a  ilagle  power,  eaa  Ibraab 

lOOtoltOba^ltofgralapar  dar:  aad  tb '     •■ 

nowtT,  twin  that  qHaiilltr.    AH  tha  abon 

FiiaeofAigianwa'  fao 

"  ^     TbroHiar,  ^ 

"       iapaiatar  and  OitBrea,  ct 

"       Bnnda  lOr  drirlnc  at«.,  ft 

"       Wood-iBwlBt  muUoa,  samplata,  MidtnmnnlBg 

Pilea  of  DodUa  Power,  '  SIM) 

"       with  Tbrattaer,  Bapantoc,  ka.,  IIU  to  *U0 

All  the  abora  an  aciM  flnilj  or  t — " .--.—  .  .-.  .- 


ofgralapar  day;  aad  tbnrniDnwl 

'",7.    AH  tha  abora  ara  compact  ana  tan 

ounplata,  or  thaj  maj  be  readDr  takan 


f,T: 


ALLEN  k  CO. 


■  lomtbar, 
-         jtwEeUon. 

k  AnlnittoralWanbeni 


^THBATI    'WHEAT  1 1 


tba  State  Fair  at  Sjra- 
Inatlon,  by  aoj  pneucal 
— ,^  ^.  »»._.^  „o».«j  ^^.^^  „,„^  It  will  prrlorm  tha  work 
raowlDgand  harrowing  acearatalT  and  aSHlnaUj,  and  withaa 

With  a  Mreblna  tbat  witi  not  nqulra  more»iaar  tbao  a  com- 
1 ^  ^ . — I  ,„  ^^  «6earattlj,  and  lur- 
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oowTEirra  or  tss  kfmbbb, 

?K§£;:i,in.''"  it  ■  '■  '■ '  '■  '■  '■  '■ '  '■  ■■'•■'■■.'■.;■.':':•:  ffi 
«rS"J.;S;'?.»^"~'^Si.i^-6W.-.i"* 

amat  ta  Wh«». j™ 

btlgbt  ta  lUow  U»  fnOa  to  atand  emrt,  uut  ftad  »ltboMaini7 
uca  frem  dmt,)  ud  puM  It  Ihrongh  a  umIUbI  or  ipiktil  nii- 

DiU  of  loairlBC  Uh  ema.n  >a  ai  to  bring  It  aet»i  lta<  C7»T>df  r, 
aod  at  U»  auiw  time  H  n^ilog  tbe  lacllnitlna  t.(  lilt  iplks  a<  u 

wllbout  Mopplag  U-  Haehloe.  «.  iri~p1.  le  1^=  ^™  Bjjjn. 

W'iNeteeWtheiilimtii,.  . 

.  BflBiadj  for  Ignorance 


VegeUWe  Ltf-^No,  1 }" 


Tvo  flAa  floveTing  Sbruba,  ^  -  -  -  ' .....->-'■ 

" "-  "aBacamamt  o(  FeuTraea, 

p  oTtho  Be ooad  ConinM  of  Fnilt  Oroaan,.  . 


n*a.lieatUr  loadi^oi 

ftir  Uh  conTmlonoe  of  Ifaoaa  •bo  Bake  Uir«hlii|I  a  boliMi  uiil 
rOt  pmrtoetlblp  machinal)  tus  man  can  with  .aia  mIb  twolu>™. 

V..M.I1C0..  alio  DinDActnn  Stalk.  Hijr. and  Stiia CiUn 
Lo  be  uanl  wilk  Ibulr  Lone  povin  ;  aniliilBa  ClmnluBaai.  »d 
Beneho,  for  cntling  onllnaij  Are  nwd,  and  loeoi»otl«  ud  olhif 

ETmr  machine  iBadeoiKild  bj  W,. U.  It  Co.. 01  tl»li itnta     , 


Wbltawaahlni  a  RanHd*  foe  the  Cunofio,.  . 
Tha  American  PomrHoifo*]  CongreH, 

Fortr»LtBOf"Kmln™t>lortlcBlHiirtat«,".  .  ... 


I ;  Staovlak  Nastailne. 

fLLUSTRATIONB. 


m  of  l>loTeT  Qardvn, ,  , 


Wkc«l*I^  PMcnt  ImpnTad  RBllwa^  Cluiln  I 
Pawn  uid  Oranlut  Thrt^icT  nnd  Scpento 

THE  aotocribne.  Proprtttora  of  tbs  Patrnt  for  theie  Mac 
andwiiiiiiBictaKrtoftheni.haTliigiBOBntlf  Inoreaseil 
taelUtin  for  manufaclurini,  are  noir  pieparMl  to  fill  ordi 
Maeblnaa,  and  to  eaubUtb  aganclaa,  to  aujreitcallhaln 

Tfaeae  Macblneaan  ravoiabl;  known  whereTor  ther  luTi 
nwdor  BihllriWd.     Theyhaio  taken  pramlnme  at  maj^  dlHerent 

eoinpcUd  lor  prtDiiimi  viEbovt  iucc«>a  and  flattering  eomnani 
A>  lian  J  u  aoOO  of  tbaa  are  nafia  nae,  or  which  over  500  wei 

work.  Illtb  the  hand/i  nacHaaiT  to  attend  II.     It  will  tkmph  froi 
Its  lo3U0biuhtl>  tf  wheat,  ortwlec  Lhequanlllr  oToIli  per  da; 


»(nln. 


mpletfcfci 


K>  light,  compact,  and  aadlj  bi 


lie  United  atatei  and  Canai 

im  lad  Wcftam  Slatee  and 

Onr  dgnill,  aa  br  aa  ddnlMljr  iKntalncd,  en-IUp»>t 
Irlgn,  Hoctaciler:  T.  C.  Fctera  k  Brotber.  Bublo,  PI"  "- 
ilelihL  Esq.,  Pougkkopprfa  ;  F.  F.  Parker  t  Brothfr,  Dflim  1 
rahn  .'tle^ck,  Troonm.  NV  J.;  John  Bowifldd.  UrkKi>d.  OliM; 

l«g»Dr  Co.,  Pa.1  Bpe,tH:Me'n;o.,  Delphi,  indiam;  w  B  «- 
-lid.  Franklin   CcnliT,  Iowa  ;  Ephralm  AbholL  SI.  Lnall  Ma 


I,  MWCK  k 
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THIS  bcauUTnl  and  bigtalj  Talnable  practical  Hlfe.  it. sun-  ' 

.   pantdbjanTolber  in  the  United  State*.    Tbe  RifIiU  in  | 

tcj.    TbblipoBttlnlj  tkaonlrUlteofrol  merit  IS  b>bHL  ' 

Alao.  the  AMEHIC^N    BEf:-KBEPER'9   MANllAI.,  MO  P?  ,  I 

3!i  line  eniTaTliae>  •  >ba  moat  popglar  work  arer  pDMIdud  on  UK  I 
culture  of  b«B.    Price  IJ  |  lent  bj  mail  alio.    Addmi  ta  ikH 


[•■Ifl 


light. 


ofl  p^pclUnJ_ 

E  OVSSSHOT  THRCBHE: 
UkH  tha  gnin  fnna  >  laf  al  filling  table  01  ai 
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BBaUSOITATIOIl    OF    WOBIT    OUT    LAimS. 


ntfae 


i  heading 
;ity  of  New 


York,   has  the  follow- 


"  'To  repair  damage  already  done  to  the  soil,  (of 
the  Uoited  Btates,)  vill  cost  over  one  thousand  mil- 

•    lions  of  dollars.' 

<'Sucb  is  the  conclusion  o{  the  Patent  Office  Re- 
port on  Agriculture,  on  the  subject  of  Chapter  11, 

'  'What  the  country  has  lost  by  impoverishing  its 
soils.'  This  impoverishing  is  effected  by  the  unwise 
mode  of  colture  that  takes  off  the  soil  all  it  con  and 
|)uti4  nothing  on.  That  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
such  culture,  statistics  as  well  as  observation  abund- 
antly show  ;  and  the  waste  of  labor  and  loss  of  [Hvlit 
by  such  culture  is  immense,  no  doubt  fully  equal  to 
uhtt  this  Report  stales.  But  its  conclusion  that  it 
Hill  require  millions  to  restore ithese  lands,  is  falla- 
cious. The  Report  itself  refutes  its  own  conclusion, 
when  it  states  a  well  known  fact  in  proof  of  its  posi- 
tion, that  'this  deterioration  is  not  unavoidable,  for 
thousands  of  skillful  farmers  have  taken  fields  poor 
in  point  of  natural  productiveness,  sad  insteao  of 
diminishing  their  fsrtility,  they  have  added  ten  cents 
on  an  acre  to  their  annual  income,  over  and  above  all 
expenses,' — yes,  and  often  much  more.  And  there 
is  not  an  acre  of  these  worn  out  lands  that  can  not 
be  reenscitated  by  such  skillful  fanners,  without  cost 
and  with  actnaf  profit.  The  startling,  unfounded 
poaitiun  which  the  Report  put  forth,  that  it  '  will  cost 
on  an  average  ClS.SO  an  acre  to  renovate  the  par- 
tially exhausted  lands  of  this  State,'  is  not  sustained 
bv  a  single  proof.  There  is  quite  a  penchant  in  the 
Cfommissioner  to  make  startling  statements.  He 
says,  '  a  million-  tons  of  human  food  pass  down  the 
Hisflissippi,  where  one  ton  of  iJie  elements  of  such 
food  arcend,'  just  as  if,  for  the  production  of  this 
food,  such  a  return  of  the  elements  of  it  was  neces- 
sary. There  is  no  truth  in  either  of  the  theories. 
The  elements  are  in  the  air,  water,  and  earth,  and 
the  procees  of  resuscitation  can  be  carried  on  not 
only  without  loss  but  with  profit.  The  cost  of  the 
manure,  which,  as  Aat  of  leaven  to  the  bread,  will 
be  mom  than  returned  in  the  crop,  and  tlie  land  more 
and  more  enriched  each  year  by  a  right  cultivation, 
which  is  ever  a  prolitable  one.  The  productiveness 
will  be  increaseo  or  renewed  each  year,  much  on  the 
principle  that  leaven  produces  or  multiplies  itself 
when  the  appropriate  materials  are  in  contact  with 
it     And  as  to  uie  vegetative  power  of  the  earth,  let 


there  be  due  proportions  of  air,  moisture,  and  warmth 
on  any  land,  be  it  even  nothing  but  sand,  it  will  be 
manifested.     But  when  aided  by  manure,  it  will  be 


actual  cost  in  the  sense  of  this  Report,  when  there  is 
a  profitable  return  over  all  expense  of  cultivation. 
"  The  great  importance  of  tnia  subject  to  the  coon- 


be  abandoned,  isawide  spread  process,  going  on  over 
the  whole  country,  and  well  may  Govemroent  resort 
to  measures  to  arrest  It.  But  alarming  statements 
of  thousands  of  millions  of  cost  to  do  it,  will  not  pro- 
mote it,  but  only  aid  to  continue  it.  What  is  wanted, 
is  the  full  and  enforced  statement,  with  its  proof  over 
the  whole  country,  that  the  deterioration  is  not  neces- 
sary—  that  it  is  solely  the  result  of  wrong  culture  — 
that  the  abandonment  of  an  acre  is  an  acre  of  con- 
demnation of  the  farmer  who  does  it  —  that  in  fact 
there  is  within  the  power  of  eTCry  farmer  the  means 
of  resuscitating  every  acre  at  a  cost  less  'Jian  it  will 
require  to  subdue  new  land.  This  should  be  done  ; 
and  may  the  census  now  to  be  taken  be  used  to  effect 
it,  and  every  agricultural  paper,  report,  or  society  in 
the  land,  give  its  influence  to  impress  on  the  public 
mind  the  truth  that  there  ia  no  necessity  for  this 
deterioration  —  that  it  is  the  sole  efiect  of  wrong  cul- 
tivation —  that  the  right  will  not  only  prevent  it,  but 
is  far  the  most  profitable  —  that  the  single  principle 
of  leaving  half  the  annual  vegelalion  on  the  land  will 
enrich  it,  and  this  is  all  the  change  required.  The 
forest  is  enriched  from  its  yearly  fall  of  leaves  and 
dead  limbs.  The  careful  use  of  the  grape  leaves  has 
been  found  ample  to  keep  the  grapery  productive." 

The  writer  of  the  above  may  know  what  is  the 
"right  cultivation"  bo  prevent  the  "deterioration" 
of  cultivated  land  ;  if  so,  his  light  is  mostefibctually 
hid  under  a  bushel.  No  one  not  a  fancy  writer  on 
agriculture ^vould  say  that  "the  productiveness  will 
be  increased  or  renewed  each  year,  much  on  the 
principle  that  leaven  produces,  or  multiplies  itself, 
when  the  appropriate  materials  are  in  contact  with 
it."  But,  most  sage  critic,  suppose  "  the  appropriate 
materials"  are  lacking  in  the  soil  or  in  the  "knead- 
ing-trough ;"  what  then?  Will  your  "leavon" 
make  wheat  or  bread  without  "  the  appropriate  mate- 
rials?"   Certainly  not. 

When  we  staled  that  there  ware  8,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  State  of  New  York  so  much  exhaiuted 
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that  $12,50  an  acre  would  no  more  than  renovate 
them,  calling  for  an  outlay  of  $100,000,000,  criticism 
was  both  expected  and  desired.  The  truth  can  only 
be  elicited,  and  the  evil  corrected,  by  public  diacus- 
sion.  To  provoke  this  was  the  deliberate  airt  of  the 
"startling  statements"  erroneously  ascribed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  They  were  made  by  one 
who  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  who  has  devoted  most  of  his  life  to 
the  study  of  this  and  kindred  topics.  That  partially 
exhausted  soils  may  be  improved  with  a  profit,  is  a 
point  for  which  we  have  long  contended ;  but  in  New 
York  the  profit  wilt  be  diminished  from  $10  to  $15 
an  acre,  before  the  land  can  be  fully  renovated.  If 
80,  the  injury  done  to  impoverished  fields,  and  dam- 
age to  their  owners  and  the  State,  is  an  average  of 
$12.50  an  acre.  There  are  12,000,000  acres  under 
cultivation  in  New  York,  and  from  our  childhood  up 
we  have  seen  farmers  extract  potash  and  bone-earth 
from  this  soil,  and  send  both  to  distant  markets,  never 
to  return.  Will  any  man  of  common  intelligence 
say  that  this  vast  area  of  impoverished  soil  contains 
as  much  of  the  elements  of  bonesy  and  as  much  pata^ 
and  other  alkalies,  now,  ae  it  did  seventy-five  years 
ago  ?  One-half  of  the  earthy  matter  removed  in  a 
crop  of  potatoes;  is  potash ;  and  one-third  of  that 
taken  out  of  a  field  in  the  seeds  of  wheat,  is  the  same 
alkali.  Whether  a  farmer  buys  wood  ashes  and 
bones  at  their  nnirket  price,  or  labors  for  years  to 
draw  them  from  his  sub-soil,  in  either  case  it  will 
cost  him  from  $10  to  $15  an  acre'  to  supply  his  sur- 
face soil  with  as  much  as  God  gave  it  b^ore  man 
began  to  til)  it,  and  toaate  its  elements  of  food  and 
clothing.  Man  has  not  tlie  power  to  curse  the  earth 
with  irredeemable  sterility.  But  to  say  that  to  tm- 
pove^sh  H  does  not  involve  an  injuiy  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  necessity  of  a  loss  of  labor  to  renovate 
it,  is  simply  to  assert  what  every  man  of  sense  knows 
to  be  untrue.  No  hocus-pocus,  "  leaven  in  bread," 
will  add  lime,  soda,  potash,  phosphorus,  magnesia, 
chlorine,  sulphur,  soluble  silica,  or  rich  mola,  to  a 
worn- out  cotton,  corn,  or  wheat  field.  "The  vege- 
tative power  of  the  earth,  with  due  proportions  of 
air,  moisture,  and  warmth,  on  any  land,  be  it  nothing 
but  sand,"  is  a  very  pleasant  dream,  but  nothing 
more  substantial.  No  amount  of  pure  sand,  air, 
warmth,  and  moisture,  will  form  ttie  bones  in  a 
man's  little  finger,  nor  the  brain  in  his  cranium. 
His  daily  bread  and  meat  most  contain  other  ingre- 
dients extracted  fhnn  the  earth. 

To  increase  its  natural  productiveness  is  entirely 
practicable ;  bat  it  will  cost  money  or  labor  to  achieve 
this  desirable  result.  Nor  can  the  end  ever  be  at- 
taiaed  by  falsely  asserting  that  "a  million  tons  of 
human  fbod "  may  be  annually  taken  from  as  small 
an  area  as  wUl  produce  it,  without  restitution,  and 
not  deteriorate  the  soil.  There  are  scores  of  writers 
on  ag'riculture  who  teach  this  false  theory,  and  call 
it  science.     How  much  an  acre  of  land  can  spare  of 

Srain,  cotton,  or  other  crops,  every  year,  without 
etriment,  de{)ends  ntostly  on  its  chemical  and  geo- 
logical character,  but  partly  on  its  mechanical  tex- 
ture. Not  before  farmers  are  willing  to  foster  the 
study  of  agriculture  as  a  learned  and  useful  profes- 
sion, will  they  ever  understand  the  true  capacity  of 
the  soil  to  feed  and  clothe  the  human  family.  It  is 
not  far  from  the  precise  truth  to  say  that  they  waste 
as  much  hard  work,  needlessly  and  heedlessly,  every 
year,  as  all  the  mechanics,  merchants,  doctors,  law- 
yers, and  others,  perform.     There  are  in  the  State 


of  New  York  alone^  600,000  tillefs  of  the  soil,  who 
ib  the  main  work  very  hard  to  make  large  crops  out 
of  small  materials  ;  acting  on  the  principle  that  a 
little  yeast  should  erive  an  ovenfol  of  bread,  without 
flour  or  meal !  The  nightaoil  amiually  wasted  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  would  make  thirty  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  if  saved,  properly  deodorized,  and 
drilled  in  with  the  seed.  This  fertilizer  is  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  the  land,  drawn  from  its  surface  and 
thrown  away,  to  compel  the  next  feneration  to  gi?e 
more  honest  sweat  for  their  food  and  raiment,  or 
emigrate  to  the  virgin  soils  somewhere  this  side  of 
sundown. 
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FATBUT   OFHOB   BEFORT.— Part  IL 


▲ORICULTURAL  UBTBOROLOeT. 

Thbrb  are  few  aciencefl  the  study  of  which  is  more 
useful  to  the  fanner  than  that  of  Meteorology.  A 
soil  may  contain  all  the  atoms  required  to  fonn  a 
luxuriant  crop^  yet,  if  the  temperature  of  the  ground, 
or  of  the  air  ahove  it,  be  too  low,  vegetaitioD  makes 
no  progress.  Agai%  the  earth  and  atmosphere  may 
have  a  due  deme  of  warmth  and  light,  as  well  aa 
abound  in  all  w  food  of  plants  in  an  available  fonn, 
except  water,  and  the  absence  of  this  element  will 
be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 

Atmospheric  air,  light,  heat,  electricity,  rain,  dew, 
snow,  and  frost,  exert  a  controlling  innaence  over 
the  growth  of  all  cultivated  plants.  A  knowled{|e 
of  the  natural  laws  by  which  these  generally  invisi- 
ble and  imponderable  bodies  are  governed,  so  far  as 
researches  have  revealed  them,'  is  alike  valuable  and 
interesting.  The  atmosphere  and  the  numeroas 
phenomena  of  which  it  is  the*theatre,  should  com- 
mand more  attention  in  this  country  than  they  faitb- 
erto  have  received,  if  we  intend  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  physical  science  ip  Europe.  To  en- 
courage the  study  of  meteorology  in  its  application 
to  agriculture,  is  the  object  of  this  chapter. 

Thr  Atmospbbrb  is  mainly  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct gases,  which  are  invisible  but  not  impondenble 
bodies,  and  every  where  surround  the  planet,  like  an 
ocean.  It  has  a  mean  depth  of  some  forty-five  miles. 
The  gases  which  form  the  air  are  called  idbrfigc^ 
and  oxygen.  According  to  the  accurate  analysis  of 
dry,  pure,  air,  made  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Boussiog- 
ault,  100  parts  consist  of  20.8  oxygen  and  79.3 
nitrogen.  These  chemists  fouz^  from  2  to  5  parts 
of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  of  atmospheric  air.  Dr. 
Frbsbnids  has  ascertained  tint  the  proportion  of 
ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  is  as  1  to  3,000,00^^ 
varying  to  1  to  3,000,000.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
many  other  volatile  and  gaseous  bodies  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  a  state  so  extremely  diluted  and  diffused  as 
to  escai>e  all  chemical  tests.  Sir  Robert  Kanr 
found  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  pass  through 
a  thin  piece  of  India  rubber  into  the  atmosphere, 
against  a  pressure  equal  to  fifty  times  the  weight  of 
common  air.  Craseous  compounds  of  phosphoni?. 
chlorine,  and  sulphur,  are  constantly  dischar^  from 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances  into  the 
atmosphere.  These  gases  fall  to  the  earth  again  in 
rain-water.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  peculiar  to  all 
gases,  that  the  presence  of  one  in  any  given  space 
does  not  in  the  least  prevent  several  others  from  occu- 
pying the  vacancies  left  between  atoms  of  gas  thai 
seem  to  repel  each  other  with  singular  aversion. 
The  facility  with  which  the  atmosphere  takes  np 
vapor  when  water  evaporates*  is  familiar  to  all. 
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This  capacity  to  hold  immeoae  quantities  of  water 
imbibed  from  the  ocean,  lakes,  riyerS)  the  foliage  of 
trees,  and  moist  earth,  in  a  yolatile  condition,  to  be 
distributed  oyer  broad  continents,  is  a  wonderfal  pro- 
vision of  nature.  But  the  filling  of  the  air  with 
water,  like  a  wet  sponge,  is  less  remarkable  than  the 
contrivance  for  tqueezing  the  tpcnge^  so  to  speak,  and 
causing  the  diffused  moisture  to  fall  in  gentle  rains, 
snows,  and  dews.  The  drying-  of  the  atmosphere^ 
afler  it  is  saturated  with  wat^,  is  a  phenomenon 
without  which  it  would  never  rain  ;  nor  could  there 
be  any  springs,  riyers,  land  plants,  ortmimals  on  the 
globe.  This  precipitation  of  water  is  efibcted  by  a 
change  of  ten^raiure,  which  change  is  the  result 
of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  of  solar 
heat.  Day  and  night,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  with  their  ever-yarying  temperature,  varying 
winds,  and  clouds,  and  constantly  changing  humidity, 
are  all  results  of  ixed  laws,  which  invite  the  research 
of  every  reasoning  mind. 

Soz.Aa  Hbat.  —  According  to  Professor  Forbes, 
the  rays  of  heat  coming  from  the  sun  and  passing 
throuffe  the  atmosphere  in  the  shortest  line,  at  the 
latitaae  of  Paris,  lose  26  per  cent,  of  their  calorific 
power  by  the  time  they  reach  the  eartk»  Rays  that 
strike  the  atmosphere  at  an  angle  of  only  25^,  part 
with  half  their  intensity,  or  heat,  by  the  time  they 
touch  the  ground.  The  molecules  of  air  absorb  and 
.  radiate  heat  into  space,  the  same  as  other  ponderable 
bodies.  Hence,  no  matter  how  clear  the  atmosphere, 
neither  the  rising  nor  the  setting  sun  imparts  so 
much  light  *or  heat  to  those  parts  of  the  earth  so 
affected,  as  they  receive  when,  the  sun  is  at  the 
roeridian.  The  efiect  of  solar  rays  on  the  earth  is 
still  further  diminished  inorning  and  evening,  by  the 
fact  that  fewer  fall  on  any  ffiven  area,  because  they 
impinge  upon  its  surface  obliquely.  One  can  look 
at  the  setting  sun  with  imponity,  not  because  it  emits 
less  heat  or  light  at  that  time,  but  because  the  rays 
are  mostly  abscHrbed  and  radiated  in  passing  through 
many  miles  of  atmosphere  before  they  reach  the  eye 
of  the  observer. 

The  facility  with  which  solar  heat  penetrates  and 
warms  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  six,  twelve^  eighteen, 
and  twenty-four  inches,  and  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  earth,  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  all  other 
substances,  deserve  particular  notice. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  surface  of  any  body,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  it  through  any  substance,  as  iron,  wood, 
water,  mold,  or  soil.  Al)  these  hold  different  rela- 
tions to  this  peculiar  element.  It  is  not  intended  to 
take  more  than  a  popular  view  of  this  subject.  At 
the  time  of  seeding  in  spring,  a  single  day  is  suffi- 
cient to  warm  to  uie  depth  of  four  inches,  a  mellow 
soil  recently  plowed.  Two  days  of  sun  win  warm 
the  ground  six  inches,  and  six  days  twelve  inches. 
The  fall  of  warm  rain  on  a  well-drained,  mellow  soil, 
greatly  hastens  the  heating  of  the  earth.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fall  of  a  coM  rain,  or  much  cold  water 
in  the  ground,  greatly  retards  the  rise  of  temperature 
in  tin^  land.  Heat  and  water  should  be  studied 
together,  if  one  would  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  their 
joint  influence  on  vegetation.  When  water  evapo- 
rates, it  expands  to  1,696  times  its  former  volume, 
and  renders  latent,  or  insenrable,  a  considerable 
amount  of  active  heat.  Hence,  a  wet  piece  of 
ground,  from  the  surface  of  which  a  good  deal  of 
water  evaporates,  is  always  cooled  by  the  constant 


loss  of  sensible  heat  which  rises  in  vapor  and  departs 
far  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  warmer  the  atmosphere,  the  greater  is  its 
capacity  to  hold  water  in  the  condition  of  a  diffiised, 
invisible  vapor.  The  lower  strata  of  air  are  heated 
much  more  by  caloric  radiated  from  the^  earth  than 
by  the  absorption  of  heat  from  the  sun  in  its  passage 
to  the  planet.  Air  thus  heated  becomes  expanded  or 
rarified,  and  specifically  lighter  than  the  colder  air 
above  it  This  causes  the  air  within  and  near  the 
tropics  to  rise  high  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  flow  over  both  north  and  south,  toward  either 
pole,  while  colder  and  heavier  air  rushes  in  toward 
the  equator  to  fill  the  empty  space.  These  erial 
currents  are  defiected  in  their  courses  by  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  earth,  and  by  mountain  ranges 
whose  summits  are  often  covered  with  eternal  snow ; 
and  they  are  still  further  modified  by  the  varying 
temperature  of  the  ocean  and  its  peculiar  streams. 

Heat  and  water  are  the  fruitful  parents  of  winds 
and*  clouds.  When  aqueous  vapor  is  precipitated  in 
rain  or  snow,  heat  that  was  latent  becomes  again 
sensible,  and  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  air  to 
hold  Mrater  in  me  form  of  vapor,  prevents  a  disastrous 
delttge  of  this  abundant  element  in  nature.  The 
laws  which  restrain  the  precipitation  of  water  from 
the  clouds  are  na less  curious  than  those  which  cause 
it  to  rain  at  all.  The  atmosphere  must  approach 
saturation  before  it  can  rain  ;  and  it  usually  happens 
that  the  quanties  which  will  fall  on  a  given  area,  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  and  on  the  earth,  are 
unequal.  Large  drops,^  in  falling  through  many  feet 
of  dry  air,  become  smaller  by  constant^  evaporation, 
and  may  be  wholly  dissipated  before  tKey  reach  the 
earth.  On  the  other  hand,  quite  small  drops  formed 
in  cold  regions,  high  in  the  air,  constantly  condense 
more  vapor  in  falling  through  a  saturated  atmosphere, 
and  will  be  many  times  larger  when  they  reach  the 
ground  than  at  their  starting  point. 

To  illustrate  the  production  of  rain,  let  us  suppose 
that  a  current  of  air  at  70°  temperature,  saturated 
with  moisture,  meets  and  mingles  with  another  cur- 
rent, also  satarated,  but  having  a  heat  of  50^.  Now, 
if  the  atmosphere  at  the  mean  temperature  of  60^  had 
a  capacity  to  hold  water  as  an  invisible  vapor,  equal 
to  the  mean  of  70°  and  6(P,  it  is  obvious  that  no  pre- 
cipitation would  take  place.  But  such  is  not  tfie  fact. 
Tne  quantity  of  water  held  in  air  heated  from  60C>  to 
70^  can  not  be  contained  in  that  heated  from  60°  to 
60°.  In  other  words,  whatever  cools  air  saturated 
with  moisture,  causes  a  cloud,  dew,  mist,  or  rain. 

Early  and  late  frosts  are  produced  by  the  radiation 
of  heat,  during  clear  nights,  from  the  foliage  of  plants 
and  other  terrestrial  l^ies.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  not  very  low  at  sundown,  and  is  humid, 
vegetation  will  so  soon  reach  the  deunpohU^  that  the 
latent  heat,  evolved  by  the  formation  of  much  dew, 
will  prevent  a  frost.  If  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  clear, 
and  still,  the  dew-point  is  lower,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances are  favorable  to  freeze  the  little  vapor  con- 
densed on  such  substances  as  radiate  heat  with  the 
greatest  facility.  Any  thing  which  checks  the  radi- 
ation of  heat,  like  a  cloud,  smoke-screen^  or  wind 
which  agitates  the  atmosohere,  serves  to  prevent 
frost.  Every  farmer  should  have  a  thermometer  and 
rain-gauge,  and  know  the  degree  of  heat  most  favor- 
able to  all  his  crops.  The  dew  temperature  and 
moisture  of  the  soil  are  as  much  elements  of  produc- 
tion and  profit,  as  good  manure  and  skillful  tillage. 
The  writer  has  studied  the  growth  of  com  in  differ- 
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ent  months,  noting  the  changes  from  4  o'clock  a.  m. 
to  m.y  from  won  to  8  p.  m*,  and  from  8  p.  m.  to  4 
a.  m.  When  the  temperature  is  favorable,  com 
grows  as  much  per  hour  in  the  night  as  in  the  day- 
time. No  agriculturist  is  so  far  advanced  in  the 
science  of  climatology,  as  to  make  all  that  can  be 
made  of  the  water,  solar  light,  and  heat,  which  na- 
ture so  bountifully  supplies.  There  is  no  State  in 
the  Union  where  the  mean  temjjerature  of  summer  ia 
too  low  to  ripen  maize,  or  com,  as  is  the  case  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  cutting  down 
of  too  much  timber  in  some  parts  of  the  country  has 
operated  to  change,  in  some  degree,  the  climate,  and 
render  large  districts  more  subject  to  alternate  drouths 
and  rainy  seasons.  In  summer,  when  frequent  and 
moderate  rains  are  greatly  needed,  the  air  is  too  dry 
to  yield  much  more  than  respectable  dews,  for  many 
weeks  in  succession. 

To  learn  the  well  authenticated  results  of  cleaning 
forests,  in  dryfngL  up  natural  sprinffs,  and  changing 
climates,  regularity  of  rains,  &u;.,  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  the  writings  of  Humboi«dt^  Kabmtz,  Fobbbs, 
BoussiMOAULT,  and  other  meteorologists.  HuMBOLirr 
remarks  :  "  In  felling  trees  which  caver  the  crowns 
and  slopes  of  mountains,  men  in  all  climates  seem  to 
be  bringing  on  future  generations  two  calamities  at 
once  —  &  want  of  fuel  and  a  scarcity  of  water." — 
(Humboldt,  vol.  v,  p.  173.),  The  waste  of  vahiable 
timber  in  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  fire- 
wood, will  hardly  beffin  to  be  appreciated  until  our 
popukitioa  reaches  fifty  millions.  Then  the  foUy  and 
shortsightedness  of  this  age  will  meet,  with  a  degree 
of  censure  and  reproach  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

Different  plants  require  unlike  degrees  of  heat  and 
light  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The  potato  will 
produce  an  edible  tuber  at  a  mean  temperature  so  low 
that  neither  its  own  seeds  nor  those  of  any  cereal  can 
be  formed.  BoussinoAUi^T  found  them  cultivated  in 
South  America  at  an  elevation  having  a  mean  heat 
so  low  as  4d^,  requiring  eleven  months  in  which  to 
grow,  or  335  days  between  the  planting  and  digging;. 
In  many  parts  of  this  country,  persons  be^n  to  diff 
potatoes  in  seventy  days  from  the  planting ;  and 
potatoes  planted  the  1st  of  May  will  be  ripe  by  the 
1st  of  August.  In  some  of  the  southern  States  they 
grow  best  in  the  winter  season.  Winter  barley  and 
rye  will  mature  their  seeds  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  wheat.  Humboldt  found  at  Jakoustk,  in  high 
Central  Asia,  wheie  the  earth  was  constantly  fozen 
at  the  depth  of  three  feet  below  the  surface^  both  rye 
and  wheat  yielding  a  return  sometimes  of  15  to  1  of 
seed.  At  that  place  the  mercury  is  frozen  two  months 
in  the  year — tjie  cold  lieing  over  72^  below  freezing. 
Short  as  the  summers  are,  they  have  a  mean  temper- 
ature of  64-'.  On  the  noithem  slope  of  Monte  Rosa, 
in  Switzerland,  barley  ceases  to  grow  at  an  elevation 
of  4^260  feet  above  the  sea ;  on  the  southern  side  it 
continues  to  be  cultivated  at  the  height  of  about  6,560 
feet.  BODSSINGAUX.T  says  that  the  difierence  is  as- 
cribed to  local  causes. 

In  studying  the  mean  temperature  and  annual  fall 
of  rain,  including  snow  and  dew,  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  distribution  of  both  heat  and  water  through 
the  year,  one  can  hardly  escape  the  conviction  that 
no  other  equal  area  on  the  globe  has  equal  agricul- 
tural capabilities.  Without  including  Delaware, 
there  aro  within  a  fraction  of  600,000,000  acres  in 
the  southern  States.  On  two-thirds  of  this  vast  sur- 
face, wheat  is  harvested  early  enough  in  May  and 
June  to  permit  a  crop  of  com  to  mature  on  the  same 
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land  before  autumn  frosts.  By  drawing  &  line  firora 
the  Atlantic  due  west  to  the  Rio  Grande,  so  as  to 
have  300,000,000  acres  south  of  it,  on  every  aiable 
acre  two  crops  of  our  most  valuable  breadstnffs  c&n 
be  harvested  in  a  year*  Allow  one-third  of  this  area 
for  forests,  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  irreclaimable  sur- 
face, and  there  are  left  300,000,000  acres  for  cahiTa- 
tion..  On  the  supposition  that  the  south  had  a  popu- 
lation adequate  to  demand  such  crops,  100,000^000 
acres  might  be  drilled  with  seed-wheat  in  November* 
after  com  harvest^  putting  half  the  needful  feftilisers 
in  witli  the  seed,  and  sowing  the  balance  broad-cast 
in  February  or  March,  after  the  English  and  Belgian 
practice. 

With  skillful  culture  and  fedding,  an  aveiwe  re- 
turn of  twenty  bushels  per  acre  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  producing  an  aggregate  crop  of  2,000^000^- 
000  of  bushels.  This  crop  would  be  harvested  be- 
tween the  15th  of  May  and  I5tfa  of  June^  after  whicfa 
a  crop  of  com  may  be  grown.  With  a  dense  popu- 
lation, as  in  Belgium,  France,  and  many  parts  of 
China,  there  can  never  be  a  real  lack  of  fertflizera, 
se  that  sixty  bushels  of  com  can  be  produced  on  every 
acre  of  arable  surface  in  onr  thirty  States.  Bv  tide 
estimate  it  is  s(^  that  the  same  land  which  had  pro- 
duced 2,000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  might,  so  far 
as  the  dhnaie  is  concerned,  easily  yiM  SflO^ifiOBf- 
000  bushels  of  com  in  season  to  seed  with  wheat 
again. 

Govemor  Hammond  of  Sooth  Carolina,  eetioates 
the  present  capacity  of  the  slavehddtng  States  as 
equal  to  Uie  support  of  900,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
To  give  Virginia  ss  dense  a  population  as  Belgium 
has,  (which  exports  far  more  of  homan  food  than 
Virginia  does,)  would  require  all  the  people  now  in 
the  United  States  to  reside  in  the  ^Ancient  Do- 
minion.'' 

Of  the  other  100,000,000  acres  of  arable  soil, 
half  may  be  planted  in  cotton,  and  enriched  no 
than  to  five  an  average  of  a  bale  of  400  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  This  will  secure  an  annual  crop  twenty  times 
larger  than  is  now  grown  in  the  United  States,  and 
fifteen  times  larger  than  the  consnmption  of  the 
whole  human  family.  There  will  still  remain  50,- 
000,000  acres  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar-cane^ 
rice,  tobacco,  and  other  important  staples. 

The  United  States  possess  a  territory  embracing 
over  2,000,000,000  of  acres,  more  than  a  moiety  « 
which  is  susceptible  of  tillage.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  country  has  a  clinmte  whose  mean  temperatore 
and  fall  of  rain  greatly  favor  the  production  of  human 
food  and  clothing. 

As  we  are  now  engaged  in  laying  the  foundatioos 
of  an  empire  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  nor 
scarcely  conceived  possible,  everv  advantage  of  soil, 
climate,  natural  product,  and  such  valuable  trees  for 
timber,  fmit,  and  fuel,  as  may  be  profitably  cultiva- 
ted,  should  command  universal  care  and  stuidy. 

The  following  meteorological  tables  and  statistics 
are  compiled  from  the  accounts  received  at  this  office, 
and  contain  valuable  information  as  to  the  ten^iesa- 
ture,  fall  of  rain,  Sec.,  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.    We  condense  as  follows  : 

MBAS  AllinJAL  I«PTH  OF  RMH.  , 

Fort  ConvtitQtioD,  New  Uampshirei S8.8S 

Waterto wn  Artenal,  MaMochowtt*, 99.69 

Fort  Hamilton,  New  York, 45.71 

Hancock  Barracks,  New  Verk. 36.92 

Walervliet  Anenal.  New  York, 34J22 

We•tPoill^  New  Yoik, 48.TO 
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Ptacu.  Etche*, 

Alleghany  Anenal,  Pennsylvania, 28. 14 

Dearoonvillo  Arsenal,  Michigan, 31.30 

Fort  Bmdy,  Michigan, 31.89 

«'    Howard,  Michigan, 38.83 

''    Winnebago,  Muihigan, 31.88 

''    Snelling,  Minnesota, 30.32 

"    Crawford,  Wisconsin, 29.54 

"    Leayenworth,  Missouri, 32.68 

St.  Louis  Arsenal.  Missouri, 24.12 

Fort  Smith,  Aricansas, 35.64 

Fort  Gibson,  Arkansas, 30.64 

FortTowson,  Arkansss, 46.73 

New  Orleans  Barracks,  Louisiana, 51.85 

Fort  Wood,  Louisiana, 47.90 

Key  West,  Florida, 31.89 

Charleston,  South  CardliBa, 33.89 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia, 52.53 

Fort  McHenry,  Maryland, 40.80 

Washington,  D.  C. 34.62 

Baltimore,  Maryland, 39.90 

Boston,  Massachusetts 39.23 

Hanover,  Now  Hampshire, 38. 

State  of  New  York, 36. 

State  of  Ohio, 36. 

MEAN  ANlfUAI.  TSMFBRATOHK  IN  1849. 

Placets  FahraAmL 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts, ^^4^*  48  nun. 

New  Haven,  Connecticat, 49    ^ 

Rochester,  New  Yori[ 46    "    68    ** 

Penn  Yan,  New  Yoil[, 45    "    46    " 

Newark.  New  Jersey, 50    "    89    " 

Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,..  52    **    37    ** 

Near  Louisville,  Kentucky, 53    "      8    " 

Columbia,  South  CaroUna, 61    *'    62    " 

Jackson,  Mississippi, 65    "    64    " 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 49    "    62    " 

BEES.— No.  2. 

Dronbs. — The  object  and  aisee  for  which  drones  were 
created  have  been  a  mystery,  to  «ome  extent,  through 
all  ages.  The  opinions  of  naturalists  and  apiarians 
have  ever  clashed  on  this  subject.  Some  have 
thought  that  their  duty  was  to  incubate,  or  hatch  the 
eggs,  by  sitting  over  the  cells,  thereby  generating 
the  necessary  heat ;  others,  that  their  presence  in 
the  Ibive,  though  not  located  to  any  specifie  duty, 
was  vequisite  to  generate  a  proper  degree  of  animal 
heat  to  develop  the  young  brood ;  others,  that  a  sem- 
inal rnnra  exhded  by  them,  and  attached  to  the  eggs, 
imported  the  life  principle.  The  visioaary  theories 
and  vagaries  of  the  tgttorant  were,  and  an  at  the 
present  day,  wild  and  extravagant — some  ascribing 
to  them  this  doty,  some^at  ooty,  and  some  no  duty 
at  all,  but  simply  considering  them  a  disadvantage 
to  the  welfare  of  the  apiary,  and  the  sooner  got  rid 
of  the  better. 

Of  late  years  more  light  has  dawned  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  now  pretty  well  settled  that  the  use  of 
drones  is  solely  to  impregnate  the  queens.  It  has 
ever  been  known  that  they  were  malet ;  but  the  fact 
that  500  or  1000  of  them  exist  in  every  hive,  threw 
another  4;loud  of  mystery  over  the  matter,  since  but 
one  female  exists.  Now,  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion is  thus  unfolded: — The  impregnation  of  the 
queen  takes  placo  an  the  wing.  She  never  leaves 
the  hive  after  issuing  with  a  swarm,  but  fmce,  until 
she  again  issues  the  next  season  with  a  swarm. 
This  solitary  departure  from  the  hive  is  always  with- 
in three  days  after  the  hiving,  aiid  generally  the  next 
day,  and  only  occurs  with  yo^K  queens :  the  old 
ones  being  impregnated  on  their  nrst  issue,  continue 
operative  for  life.  If  any  one  will  patiently  watch  a 
hive  in  which  a  swarm  is  placed,  with  a  young  queen, 
(all  swarms  after  the  first,)  he  may  discover  her 


issuing,  first  rising  a  fe^  feet  and  taking  a  short 
circle,  and  then  returning,  as  if  to  mark  well  her 
tenement,  lest  she  enter  a  wrong  hive  on  her  final 
Betum,  if  there  be  others  ;  then  sud^nly  re-issuing 
and  rising  in  horizontal  elongated  circles,  until  lost 
to  the  si^t  This  departure  takes  place  between  12 
M.  and  2  P.  M.,  at  the  time  when  the  drones  issue 
and  also  take  an  »rial  flight.  Hundreds  of  drones 
are  ffitting  to  and  fro  at  this  period,  high  on  the  winff, 
and  the  queen  can  not  fail  to  come  in  contact  with 
some  of  them,  and  thus  efiect  the  object  of  her  flight. 
She  is  absent  from  die  hive  about  an  hour.  That 
coition  takes  place  on  the  wing,'  is  evident  from  the 
well  known  fact  that  humble  bees  perform  their 
amours  in  this  way,  and  most,  if  not  all  other  winged 
insects.  The  great  apparently  useless  number  of 
males  in  this  case  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
wisdom  of  Nature  in  providing  enough  to  always 
ensure  the  fertility  of  a  queen,  as  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony  depends  upon  her  immediate  fertility. 
Much  may  be  said  in  further  illustxation  of  this  sub- 
ject, but  my  limits  here  forbid  it.     T.  B.  Miner, 

Aattior  of  the  Amerloaa  Be^-Keepsr's  Manual. 

CfMtofi,  Oneida  Co.,  A*.  F.,  1850. 


•^^ir>^fc/Ni^l»^»^^V- 


AFPEARAHOE    OF   THE   OROPS.  —  aEOLOaY 


Mbssrs.  Editors  : — I  am  about  to  recommence  farm- 
ing aiier  the  sage  advice  of  the  quaint  old  Richard— 
"  either  hold  or  drive  ; "  and  that  I  may  drive  after 
the  most  approved  fashion,  I  must  have  your  valuable 
paper.    Please  consider  roe  a  subscriber  for  the  year. 

I  have  just  made  a  trip  across  the  Statb,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  thinking  a  brief  description 
of  the  appearance  of  crops  might  be  interesting  to 
your  readers,  I  will  briefly  give  it.  In  the  southern 
section  the  grass  appears  very  backward,  owinff  to 
the  late  spring  and  long  continuance  of  cold  weather. 
Within  a  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  rapid  gain ; 
still  it  is  quite  thin,  and  I  judge  there  will  be  a  short 
crop  of  hay.  Com  is  coming  in  well.  The  late 
warm  weather  is  the  true  com  weather  ^^thermom- 
eter 84^  in  the  shade.  The  early  planted  is  not 
doing  as  well  as  the  late  —  say  the  last  of  May.  I 
planted  the  last  day  of  May,  taking  the  precaution 
to  soak  my  seed  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  not  a 
hill  failed  —  hardly  a  kernel.  It  is  now  farther  ad- 
vanced than  that  planted  the  tenth  ef  the  month, 
while  the  ground  was  yet  cold.  A  late  fall  and  warm 
summer  will  give  a  good  yield  of  com.  Along  the 
Genesee  flats — these  miniature  prairies  —  this  crop 
looks  better  than  on  the  hills.  Oats  appear  well, 
and  a  good  qaantity  sowed.  Of  wheA  I  saw  but  a 
few  fields  until  I  reached  Portage  and  Hume ;  in 
Canadea,  a  little.  The  weather  of  the  spring  has 
been  favorable  to  this  cereal  —  it  has  kept  back  the 
<'fly,"  there  not  being  sufficient  warmth  to  hatch 
the  eggs  until  the  stalk  was  so  far  advanced  that  it 
could  not  be  injured  by  the  insect.  I  heard  no  com- 
plaint from  any  farmer,  or  in  any  neighborhood,  from 
this  cause.  From  Mount  Morris  north,  the  wheat 
looks  well,  except  where  winter-killed. 

How  beautifully,  Messrs.  Editors,  is  the  theory 
developed,  that  the  limestone  rock,  especially  the 
Onondaga  salt  group,  is  the  true  source  of  the  wheat 
growing  soil.  By  traveling  from  the  south  line  of  the 
State  to  the  north,  while  you  nro  on  the  Chemung 
group,  tipped  with  the  conglomerate  at  and  near  the 
State  line,  you  will  hardly  hear  of  a  field  of  wheat  in 
a  ride  of  many  miles.     As  fbu  draw  near  the  Ham- 
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ilton  ffroup,  they  become  more  freanent.  Passing 
over  Uiis  shaly  regfion,  on  every  siae  you  see  very 
good  fields  of  wheat ;  but  on  the  next  series  ~— the 
limestone — wheat  becomes  the  crop.  While  writing 
of  this  striking  fact,  I  am  reminded  of  a  Yankee 
farmer  from  Connecticut,  who^  when  the  ''  Genesee 
country"  was  far  on  the  utmost  veige  of  the  west, 
becoming  tired  of  rye  and  Indian,  determined  to  find 
a  countkv  thiit  would  bear  wheat.  He  had  heard 
thiat  on  the  IMaware  river,  in  northern  New  Jersey, 
was  the  'land  of  this  crop.  He  sold  his  paternal 
acres,  and  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Delawafe. 
Experience  soon  showed  him  that  only  the  first  crop 
frotti  ike  stump  was  ffood  for  this  grain.  The  Chen- 
ango valley  then  had  a  reputation  for  wheat.  He 
sold  out,  and  reached  <<  Chenango  Forks."  A  few 
years  satisfied  him  that  although  he  seemed  to  be 
nearer  the  desired  land,  still  he  had  not  attained  his 
mark.  A  Genhan  emigrant,  returning  to  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  ^Make  country,"  informed  him  that 
limestone  land  was  the  land  for  wheat,  and  that 
between  the  lakes  he  could  find  a  good  wheat  soil. 
Pulling  up  his  stakes  for  the  thiid  time,  he  soon 
reached  his  El  Dorado,  as  liappy  as  any  recent  gold- 
hunter  in  California.  In  Seneea  county  he  became 
a  successful  grower  of  wheat  to  his  heart's  content* 
How  slight  a  knowledge  of  geology,  and  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  M'ould  have  taught  this  man  the  true 
spot  to  strike  in  his  axe  and  thrust  in  his  plow,  and 
not  be  twice  disappointed.     A  Nbw  Subscriber. 


-*^^r^^^r^f^^^^f%- 


BBMABKABLE    FLBEOBS. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — An  article  headed  as  above  has 
appeared  in  the  Cooperstown  Freeman's  Journal, 
stating  that  Mr.  C.  Vaithorn  of  that  town,  sheared 
81^  lbs.  of  wool  fTs.m  14  sheep^  ISnf  them  being 
ewes,  10  of  which  had  lambs;  two  were  yearling 
bucks,  that  gave  17|  lbs. ;  that  five  \*f  the  number 
were  full  bl(^  Merinos,  and  the  others  crossed  «with 
the  English  breed ;  that  the  sheep  were  well  washed 
and  perfectly  dry  when  shorn  ;  and  asking  if  it  can 
be  beat. 

If  Mr.  VAifHORif  has  sold  his  wool  for  cash,  we 
should  like  to  know  the  price,  as  we  could  tell  ^ter 
whether  he  could  be  beat.  My  sheep  were  shorn  on 
the  first  week  in  June  last,  and  from  S  bucks^three* 
years  old,  and  12  ewes,  all  full  blooded  Merinos,  I 
sheared  86^  lbs.  of  wool.  Seven  of  the  ewes  luid 
lambs  by  their  sides,  the  other  five  were  yearling 
ewes  that  of  course  had  no  lambs.  The  fieeees  of 
the  two  bucks  weighed  just  20  lbs. — one  weighed  10 
lbs.  11  oz.,  the  other  9  lbs.  6  oz.  They  weie  all 
well  washed,  and  dry  when  shorn,  and  the  wool  done 
up  in  i^ood  order  and  sold  at  home  for  37|  cents  per 
lb.,  to  £.  Baker  U  Co.,  of  Burdett,  who  have  bought 
my  wool  every  year  for  five  years  past,  and  are  there- 
fore well  acquainted  with  it. 

My  flock  consists  of  about  300.  Four  of  my  bucks, 
three  of  which  were  three  years  old,  the  other  five, 
sheared  37i  lbs.  Two  of  them  are  for  sale.  My 
stock  buck  "Columbus,"  which  is  three  years  old, 
and  which  gave  the  10  lbs.  11  oz.  fleece^  and  has 
sired  all  my  lambs  for  two  years  past,  is  from  the 
flock  of  Mr.  STBPUBXf  Atwood  of  Connecticut.  I 
think  him  the  best  buck  I  ever  saw.  Rbbo  Bitrritt. 
—Burdett,  Tomp.  Co.,  .V.  F.,  Juiy,  1850. 


"W%^%^>^^f^^^^y». 


A  PARMER  should  never  allow  his  wood-house  to  be 
emptied  of  wood  during  the  summer  months. 


SHEEP. 


Messrs.  Editors  :~I  was  thnaking  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  somewhat  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  paper,  to  give  them  a  brief  account  of. 
my  imported  French  Merino  sheep,  as  there  seems 
to  be  some  considerable  excitement  in  reference  to 
them  in  your  State.  I  will  give  you  the  weight  a[ 
fleeces  of  83  of  my  French  imported  Merino  ewes,  in 
comparison  with  the  weight  of  carcass.  I  shoaM 
have  been  glad  to  have  given  you  the  weight  of 
carcass  of  each  sheep  separately,'  but  it  would  make 
too  long  a  list ;  I  therefore  give  you  the  weight  in 
gross.  Weight  of  carcass,  10,458  lbs. — average 
weight  of  each  sheep,  126  lbs. ;  this  includes  27 
lamos  only  ten  months  old  when  shorn.  Grosi; 
weight  of  wool  of  83  sheep^  1494  lbs. — average 
weight  of  fleece  of  each  sbeep^  18  lbs. ;  only  one 
years jgrowth,.  except  27  lambs  ten  months'  growth. 
This,  Tsee  by  the  figures,  ^ives  me  2  2-7  ounces  for 
every  pound  of  flesh.  I  raise  from  these  ewes  three 
crops  of  lambs  in  two  years,  which  I  think  retards 
the  growth  of  wool  in  a  measure,  particularly  for  the 
first  four  weeks  after  dropping  their  lambe^  and  for 
two  weeks  after  weaning  time.  The  snuiUest  fleece 
was  fiN>m  a  ewe  lamb  ten  months  old — 13|  lbs. ;  the 
heaviest  from  a  ewe  three  years  old — 25^  lbs.  of  one 
year's  growth,  unwashed.  Manufacturers  uid  other 
men  tell  me  that  it  is  full  enough  to  deduct  one 
pound  in  five  for  river  washing,  so  that  it  would  give 
each  sheep  14  2-6  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  Icmg,  fine, 
and  soft.  These  are  the  sheep  that  I  am  now  breed- 
ing. 1  have  105  ewes,  old  and  young.  I  have  le- 
cently  purchased  of  Mr.  Xohn  A.  Taintor  his  entiie 
flock,  80  that  I  have  in  my  possession  all  of  the  ewes 
of  this  blood  in  the  United  States,  except  27  vrhich 
are  owned  by  other  individuals  scattered  over  the 
country.  I  have  made  three  crosses  with  the  French 
bucks  on  my  oki  flock  of  American  Merinos,  with  the 
utmost  satisfactioD-- it  has  proved  the  best  cross  1 
ever  made,  by  all  odds.  My  half-bloods  are  selling 
from  96  to  910  more  per  head  than  I  used  to  sell  ray 
old  stamp  of  Merinos,  and  shear  from  1  to  2  Iba. 
more  wool  per  head,  and  of  finer  quality.  I  have 
sheared  100  of  my  American  Merino  eheep,  to  com- 
pare with  my  French  Merinos.  I  find  the  gioes 
weight  to  be^  in  tiks  same  condition  of  fledi  andage, 
9000  lbs. -^  the  average  weight  of  earaass  for  each 
sheeiH  90  lbs. ;  the  gross  weight  of  fleece,  650  Ibs^ 
unwashed— average  weight  of  fleece,  6^  lbs. ;  giving 
me  1  1-6  oz.  for  every  pound  of  fle^,  making  a  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  French  Merinos  of  over  1  oz. 
for  every  pound  of  live  weight  This  is  a  very  great 
difierence,  while  the  difference  in  weight  of  carcass 
is  only  about  one-third.  The  Fiench  Merinos  must 
be  the  $k4^.  J  have  also  kept  a  little  track,  the  past 
winter,  of  the  relative  value  and  difierence  in  the 
consumption  of  food  between  tJie  two  breeds.  I  find 
that  the  Frenchmen  will  consume  only  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  more  food  than  my  old  flock. 

I  have  noticed  one  very  peculiar  characteristic  in 
the  French  sheep — their  quietness,  and  aptness  to 
take  on  flesh.  I  have  turned  41  ewes  into  a  pasture 
of  not  more  than  eight  acres  ;  they  have  been  in  the 
pasture  three  weeks,  and  I  will  venture  to  sav  that 
they  have  not  traveled  over  one-half  of  it  yet, 'while 
my  other  sheep  would  have  traveled  it  over  a  thou- 
sand times.  This  one  thing  is  one  great  reason  why 
they  take  on  fleeh  so  easily ;  they  eat  and  then  lie 
do#n.    The  mere  easily  an  animal  fattens,  the  less 
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food  will  it  take  to  support  them.  To  say  that  all 
animals  of  its  kind  will  consume  food  in  proportion 
to  its  live  weight,  is  erroneous  in  the  extreme. — 
This  trait  in  a  sheep  has  been  too  much  overlooked 
and  disregarded.  Men  have  considered  this  feature 
in  a  sheep  hardly  worth  noticing,  while  the  same 
thin^  in  a  horse  or  an  ox  would  be  regarded  with 
peculiar  care.  I  have  thought  for  years  that  this  was 
one  of  the  essentials  in  a  good  sheep.  If  a  man  re- 
gards expense  at  all,  he  would  value  any  animal 
higher  that  has  this  trait  fully  developed.  Too  many 
men,  who  pretend  to  be  celebrated  breeders  of  all 
kinds  of  stock,  are  too  much  carried  away  with  one 
prominent  trait  of  an  animal^  to  the  covering  up  of 
almost  all  the  rest.  Fancv  goes  a  great  way  with 
too  many  meii,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  valuable 
points.  There  are  many  fancy  animals  which  would 
sell  for  high  prices,  that  are  perfectly  worthless  as 
breeders.  I  go  for  an  animal  that  combines  the 
greatest  num^r  of  good  points,  and  those  points 
finely  developed,  whe&er  in  sheep^  cattle,  or  horses. 
This  ought  to  be  a  grand  governing  principle  in  a 
thorough  breeder  of  either.  To  br^  animals  that 
have  the  intrinsic  value  engendered  in  them,  that  will 
be  productive  of  some  good  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
try, ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  man.  Too  many 
men  go  for  a  cheap  thing ;  and  it  oftentimes  proves 
itself  to  be  cheap  both  in  the  pocket  and  out.  I  think 
as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the  men  who  breed  sheep, 
would  use  a  buck  to  their  ewes  bought  for  $5,  be- 
cause it  is  cbeap^  rather  than  pay  $50  or  a  $100  for 
an  extra  animal ;  and  it  proves  to  such  men,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  prodigious  cheap.  I  go  for  the 
value  in  the  animal  —  the  more  the  better,  *-  and  I 
contend  that  a  man  gets  a  greater  return  for  his 
money  expended,  by  far.  We  will  take,  for  illustra- 
tion. Black  Hawk  colts.  There  are  many  men  here 
who  have  most  excellent  breeding  mares,  who  have 
actually  disgraced  them  by  putting^  to  a  horse  to 
warrant  a  colt  for  $5 — the  colts,  when  four  months 
old,  you  ceuld  hardly  raise  a  bid  for  at  $15 — while 
other  men  have  gone  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  owner  of 
Black  Hawk,  and  paid  him  $20  for  a  colt  that  will 
sell,  when  four  months  old,  for  $100  to  $300,  and 
even  $500. 

There  is  a  man  living  a  few  rods  from  me  who 
has  a  Black  Hawk  colt  two  weeks  old ;  he  has  re- 
fused $200  for  him.  Another  man,  a  few  rods  far- 
ther, has  ono  three  weeks  old,  and  has  positively 
sold  him  for  $500  when  four  months  old.  Where  is 
the  comparison  between  the  two  ?  The  one  pays  $5 
for  a  colt,  and  sells  for  $15 ;  the  other  pays  $20, 
and  sells  for  $500.  This  is  no  unusual  occurrence. 
There  never  has  been  a  single  Black  Hawk  colt  sold, 
to  my  knowledge,  for  less  than  $100,  and  from  that 
up  to  $1500.  I  say  again,  where  is  the  comparison  1 
Eternity  will  close  in  upon  many  a  man  before  he 
gets  his  eyes  open  to  these  things,  or  the  opportunity 
of  breeding  from  valuable  animals  may  be  gone  by. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  in  reference  to  sheep 
and  cattle  —  it  is  far  the  cheapest  to  breed  from  the 
best  animals,  regardless  of  expense.  I  am,  for  one, 
in  for  improvement  regardless  of  expense  and  the 
cackling  and  barking  of  men.  TaitUor  sheep^  Black 
Hawk  coltc,  Hereford  and  Durham  cattle,  —  this  is 
the  true  doctrine,  together  with  the  improvements  in 
agriculture,  commerce^  and  manufactures.  These 
are  the  step-stones  to  our  own  wealth  and  happiness, 
as  well  as  that  of  our  country.  A.  L.  Bikoham . — 
ComwaUy  Vt^  June^  1850. 


FXsAX    OF 


FABM.HO08B. 


A,  FltODt  Kitchen.  18  by  14.  B,  Bed-room,  8  by  10.  C, 
Pantry.  F,  Clooet.  E,  E.  small  Copboards  from  Pan- 
try. D,  Maal-chett.  G,  Piazza.  I.  Hall.  H,  H,  Par- 
lors with  folding  doors,  each  16  by  14,  or  both  5^  by  16. 
K,  Bed-room,  l.,  Back  Kitchen.  P,  ?.  Pagnge.  O, 
Wood-house. 
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Mbssrs.  Enrraas  : — I  herewith  send  you  the  ground 
plan  of  a  farm-house,  which  I  think  meets  the  wants 
of  a  very  large  class  of  your  readers  better  than  any 
I  have  noticed  amouff  the  many  excellent  ones  pre- 
sented in  your  valuable  paper.  First,  I  think  a  farm- 
house should  be  convenient ;  for  convenience  saves 
time,  and  time  is  money.  Second,  It  should  be  sub- 
stantial, and  exhibit  architectural  beauty,  to  some 
extent  at  least ;  yet  the  expense  should  be  graduated 
by  one's  available  means.  The  great  objection  to 
most  of  the  plans  offered,  is,  they  are  too  expensive. 
A  majority  of  your  readers  are  men  of  small  resour- 
ces ;  very  many  are  largely  in  debt ;  yet  many  of 
these  must  have  houses  to  shelter  them,  who  can  ill 
affoid  to  expend  $1500  or  $2000  in  a  house.  Right 
glad  am  I,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  you  inculcate  upon 
our  farmers  the  diUv  of  keeping  clear  of  debt  as  far 
aa  possible.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  our  minds 
need  often  to  be  stirred  **np  by  way  of  remembrance," 
on  this  subject. 

Thinking  my  house  combines  convenience,  econ- 
omy, and  good  taste,  to  some  little  extent,  I  place 
the  within  plan  at  your  disposal.  It  is  built  one  and 
a  half  stories  in  height,  and  very  nearly  upon  the 
within  plan.  I  am  now  erecting  the  wood-house. 
Sic.  The  main  building  is  28  by  24  feet ;  wing.  20 
by  18 ;  wood-houf>e,  Uc.,  20  by  26.  It  is  bricked 
between  the  studs,  lined  with  inch  boards,  and  clap- 
boarded.  The  wood-house  and  back  kitchen  are  to 
be  boarded  up  and  down,  and  baitened  with  inch 
stuff.  Walls  of  the  lower  rooms  are  mostly  hard- 
finished.  Painted  inside  and  out.  The  cellar  extends 
under  the  whole  house.  A  very  large  cistern  in  the 
cellar,  directly  under  the  pantry  and  bed-room,  with 
a  stop-cock  to  draw  witter  into  the  cellar,  which, 
being  filtered,  is  used  for  dairy  purposes.  The 
cellar  bottom  is  plastered  with  water-lime.  The 
house  is  well  and  substantially  built,  and  cost,  in- 
cluding board  and  team  work,  about  $625.    The 
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wood-house  will  cost  something  over  $100.  It  was 
built  by  the  job,  and  I  think  it  was  done  at  a  low 
rate.  But  a  simihr  house  can  be  built  here,  with 
good  management,  for  from  $800  to  $900.  Some 
will  say  it  is  too  small ;  but  to  this  I  reply,  room 
often  depends  more  up«n  arrangement  than  actual 
size,  A  small  house  is  easier  cleaned,  easier  taken 
care  of,  easier  warmed,  and  furnished  with  less  ex- 
pense than  a  large  one.  Rusticds. — Rutland,  Jeff. 
Co.,  JV.  y.,  1850. 

BUB-.SOILINa. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  —  Did  you  ever  hear  of  gJcinned 
land.?  If  not,  I  will  explain  the  term,-  this  wise  : 
Land  that  has  been  croppied  for  a  long  succession  of 
years  skin  deep,  i.  e.,  worked  four  or  five  inches  deep ; 
the  manures  m^de  upon  the  place  sold  each  spring  to 
the  neighbor  paying  the  best  price  for  it.  Just  such 
a  place  of  twenty -five  acres,  oeauti  fully  located  near 
our  city,  I  have  recently  purchased,  intending  to  ride 
my  hobby  Horticulture  to  my  heart's  content.  My 
first  step  was  to  doom  to  the  dung  cart  a  pair  of 
horses,  who  ply  steadily  their  three  cords  per  day, 
consisting  of  stable  manures,  leached  ashes,  limed 
hair,  charcoal  from  the  recti  fyer's,  sweepings  from 
the  smith's  sho])?,  bones,  old  plaster,  lime  rubbish, 
and  last  though  not  least,  street  dirt.  These  ingre- 
dients are  carefully  spread  over  the  land,  preparatory 
to  the  stirring  of  the  soil,  to  which  particularly  I 
wished  to  draw  your  attention.  Having  purchased 
from  your  townsmen  Messrs.  Rapaljb  &^  Bricmis  a 
No.  2  Nourse  Sl  Mason  sub-soil  plow,  the  novelty  of 
the  tool  excited  so  great  an  interest  that  I  extended 
invitations  to  some  twenty  practical  and  amateur 
farmers  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  not  one  of  whom 
had  ever  seen  the  oper  tion  of  sub-soiling.  Having 
fully  examined  the  nature  of  the  soil,  I  determined  to 
run  the  first  furrow  with  the  common  plow  nine 
inches  deep,  turning  over  a  fine  and  mellow  loamy 
soil.  This  was  followed  by  the  sub-soil  plow,  drawn 
by  four  oxen,  eiefht  inches  deeper,  crumbling  and 
rendering  permeaole  and  light  without  bringing  to 
the  surface  gravd  pan  or  other  dead  and  inert  mat- 
ter^ but  comminuting  earths  rich  in  organic  materials, 
that  have  lain  dormant  doubtless  for  ages.  Here 
was  the  charm  !  Our  friends  looked  with  delighted 
astonishment — conviction  flashed  upon  the  mind — 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  great  and  important  results 
that  must  follow  the  act,  in  giving  depth  for  roots  to 
penetrate  —  in  placing  a  check  upon  the  usual  de- 
struction by  au(Bmer  drouth,  and  the  assurance  of 
moisture  at  those  times  by  capillary  attraction,  the 
greater  amount  of  heat  and  atmospheric  influences 
earlier  in  the  season,  with  all  those  chemical  efibcts 
nature  calls  to  her  aid  to  produce  vegetable  growth 
when  relieved  by  the  incubus  she  has  been  weighed 
down  by. 

The  land  was  left  as  light  as  a  feather  bed  —  in- 
deed, equal  to  a  well  trenched  garden,  the  surface 
being  raised  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the 
former  level,  a  stick  easily  penetrating  to  the  full 
depth  of  seventeen  inches !  Is  not  this  the  great 
and  fundamental  step  towards  rejuvinating  my  pooi 
skinned  land  ? 

My  farm  operations  are,  f5r  the  season,  principally 
experimental,  such  as  ordinary  plowing  of  seven 
inches  and  sib-soiling  seventeen  inches  alternate 
strips,  each  having  the  same  manures,  and  seeding 
to  oats,  com,  potatoes,  fac.j  also,  top  dressing  new 


frass  land  in  sections,  with  charcoal,  domestic  pou- 
rette,  plaster,  stable  manure^  lime  rubbish,  guano ; 
besides  which,  I  am  planting  some  1000  additional 
fruit  trees,  &lc.,  &tc.  The  restdts  of  these  nrims 
experiments  I  hope  to  detail  for  the  Former  st  n 
future  time. 

In  the  draft  of  the  sub-soil  plow,  we  exchanged 
the  oxen  for  a  three  horse  team,  and  again  to  a  single 
pair,  which,  bv  the  by,  were  fiine  ones,  and  with  the 
exception  of  hard  gravel  pan,  or  plastic  clay,  two 
horses  worked  it  without  severe  fatigue.  Tbnee 
horses  abreast  or  a  heavy  yoke  of  oxen,  however, 
make  the  most  desirable  team. 

Our  friends  retired  with  the  fall  conviction  of  the 
utility  of  sub-soiling,  and  the  determination  of  tnmb- 
ling  Messrs.  R.  &  B.  for  what  they  may  hare  on 
hand  of  that  pattern.  W.  R.  Coppock.— LotpigAi, 
Buffalo,  June,  1850. 

Wb  thank  our  correspondent  for  the  excelleDt  ei- 
ample  which  he  has  set  not  only  to  the  farmen  io 
the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  but  to  the  many  tboaaanik 
who  will  read^.  his  valuable  communication  in  thu* 
journal.  The  experiments  of  one  of  the  moat  eater- 
prisinff  and  skillful  horticulturists  in  the** Queen 
city  of  the  Lakes"  will  be  more  than  welcome  to  ov 
columns. 

A    HALF    DAY    IK    EAST    WAYNE   OOUBTT. 
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A  FEW  hours  of  unexpected  leisure  in  the  village  of 
Clyde,  town  of  Galen,  on  the  9th  inst.,  were  emptoywl 
in  the  following  agreeable  manner.    First,  1  visited  , 
the  farm  of  Josrpu  Watson,  Esq.,  the  President  of 
our  County  Agricultural  Society,  adjoining  the  vil- 
lage.    He  has  at  his  homestead  fifty  acres  of  land, 
including  five  acres  covered  by  a  cemetery  and  riTer. 
The  balance,  except  an  ash  swamp  reclaimed  into  a 
pasture  lot,  and  an  adjoining  lot  of  six  or  eight  acm 
of  similar  kind  this  spring  put  into  broom  core  ba» 
been  raised,  mostly  by  Mr.  Watson's  personal  laboa 
to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  so  that  an  accurate 
account  Kept  proves  the  proceeds  of  this  little  place 
last  year  to  have  been  about  $900,  and  two  years 
preceding  about  9800  each  year.     This  year  the 
yield  promises  greater  than  last,  owing  to  that  mock 
swamp  now  covered  with  broom  corn  liariug  been 
reclaimed,  giving  promise  of  extraordinary  crops. 
A  good  share  of  the  farm  baa  been  fecIaimeJ  froa 
sunken  swamp-holes,  by  means  of  nnmcroua  ditcho 
and  careful  cultivation.    His  ditches,  and  fences  par- 
ticularly, are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  farn* 
and  many  of  them  are  peculiar  to  this  farm.   Some 
of  the  fences  in  a  conical  form  cover  deep  open  ditches, 
and  many  others  are  moveable  and  are  kept  in  their 
position  in  the  most  econoiqical  and  durable  manner. 
His  crops  embrace  the  choicest  varieties  of  all  kinJ* ; 
some  of  his  acres  are  covered  with  kinds  raised  in » 
series  of  years  from  a  single  head  of  grain  pickeu  up 
two  or  three  years  ago  at  an  agricultural  exhibition. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  Mr,  Watsoh's  crops  are  enor- 
mous, and  his  stock  is  such  as  we  should  expect  to 
find  on  such  a  farm,  while  his  fruit  treee  exhibit  not 
only  scientific  cultivation,  but  also  prvmng*   H"> 
bum  and  out-honses,  mostly  erected  by  Mr.  Watsa^ 
in  his  leisure  hours,  combine  more  homemade  econ- 
omy and  convenience  than  f  have  ever  found  in  the 
possession  of  any  one  farmer.     His  horse-power  at- 
tached to  his  threshing  machine  and  fanning  mi.l  \r 
so  perfect  that  with  one  horse  It  will  also  turn  a 
circular  saw  for  sawing  his  wood  and  making  the 
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re^irs  and  impTovemento  to  his  buildings^  a  small 
grist  mill  which  grinds  all  his  corn  and  coarse  grains, 
a  cider  mill,  and  various  other  conveniences.  Truly 
this  is  a  ''  gem*'  of  a  farm. 

I  next  spent  an  hour  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  B.  H. 
Strebtbr,  one  mile  east  of  the  village.  He  has  a 
noble  farm  of  Uiree  hundred  and  twentv  acres,  which 
he  purchased  not  a  year  ago ;  but  he  already  exhibits 
abundant  evidence  that  not  many  years  hence  it  will 
be  one  of  the  best  farms  in  this  or  any  other  county. 
A  bam  is  on  the  placo^  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1600, 
which  combines  more  excellence  and  convenience 
than  I  have  ever  met  with.  Mr.  Strsbtbr  has 
already  a  variety  of  full  blooded  stock  from  the  best 
herds  of  our  State,  and  amonf;  which  I  noticed  with 
high  gratification  a  pair  of  twm  three  years  old  steers 
of  native  breed,  so  perfectly  alike  in  size^  color,  and 
every  mark,  that  Uie  owner  himself  can  only  tell 
them  apart  by  the  slightest  possible  tuminff  in  of  the 
broad  spreading  horns  of  one  of  them.  Tney  are  of 
bright  red,  except  about  one  foot  of  the  tail  of  each 
being  white.  The  combined  weight  last  winter  was 
over  3,200  lbs.,  and  they  are  considerably  heavier 
now,  although  neither  is  10  lbs.  heavier  than  the 
other.  I  was  much  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  S.  re- 
frards  with  favor  the  proposal  to  take  them  to  Eng- 
land to  the  World's  Fair  next  year,  for  I  am  confi- 
dent our  whole  country  can  not  produce  a  handsomer 
specimen  of  our  common  stock. 

I  spent  the  next  hour  or  two  on  another  <' gem"  of 
a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  owned  by  Mr.  Mathbw  Mackie, 
one  mile  north  of  CIvde,  and  I  will  only  take  the  time 
needed  to  refer  to  the  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers,  on 
Mr.  M.'s  beautiful  place.  He  has  a  few  of  the 
beet  trained  evermens  in  his  front  yard  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  he  has  among  them  the  choicest  new 
kinds  also.  His  fruit  trees  numbering  thousands, 
label  an  assortment  including  those  new  and  rare 
seldom  to  be  found  in  our  established  nurseries,  and 
all  in  tlie  highest  pitch  of  cultivation.  The  same 
mav  be  said  with  reference  to  his  multitude  of  roses 
and  other  flowers,  some  of  which  are  very  rare,  among 
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some  of  the  hidden  resources  of  the  retired  town  of 
Galen  in  the  quiet  county  of  Wayne,  can  you  won- 
der that  this  veijr  town  has  obtained  your  premium 
of  the  $30  Agricultural  Library  by  tlie  largest  list 
of  subscribers  (some  389)  to  the  Uenesee  Farmer  1 
This  fEu;t  has  suggested  to  me  my  apology  for  the 
length  of  this  communication.  R.  G.  P.  —  Pal- 
myra,  A*.  F.,  July,  1860. 


SALT 


MANUBB  -  AaAXN. 


Chromatella,  or  Cloth  of  Gold  rose,  I  have  ever  seen 
in  any  collection.  His  vegetables  and  smaller  fruits, 
such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  be.,  showed  the 
same  extensive  assortment  and  extraordinarv  culti- 
vation. And  what  interested  roe  particularly,  was 
Mr.  Mackjb's  numerous  and  careful  escperimenU  now 
in  progress.  His  assortment  is  now  so  large  that  he 
can  hardly  avoid  propagating  considerably  for  the 
benefit  of  his  neighbors  and  others.  I  have  thought 
that  the  western  part  of  Wayne  county  could  exhibit 
rare  collections  of  fruits,  flowers,  be. ;  but  I  much 
doubt  if  any  hard  working  farmer  in  this  or  any  other 
county,  can  exhibit  so  much  skill,  judjrment,  and 
taste,  around  their  domicil,  as  does  Mr.  Mackib. 

On  my  return  I  saw  a  very  fine  hedge  started, 
composed  of  tho  common  thorn  of  the  country. — 
Time  did  not  permit  me  to  visit  the  splendid  farm  of 
Mr.  BaioGs,  five  miles  north,  which  Galen  intends 
shall  prove  to  be  the  premium  farm  of  Wayne  county. 
The  initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  by  tlie  spirited 
citizens  of  Galen,  towards  establishing  an  agricultu- 
ral school  at  Clyde.  Mr.  Watson  has  ma&  a  very 
liberal  ofibr  of  his  farm  in  fee  simple,  free,  excepting 
a  small  yearlv  annuity  to  himself,  and  wife  during 
their  life,  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
carry  the  matter  forward. 


Thb  Pbess,  no  doubt,  is  the  greatest  blessing  human 
ingenuity  has  conferred  upon  our  race.  Man  is,  or 
ought  to  be  a  social  being,  and  Uirough  the  medium 
of  your  cheap  and  useful  publication,  Messrs.  Editors, 
we  can  quickhr  convey  to  each  other  our  ideas  and 
sentiments.    In  the  January  number  of  this  ^ear,  I 

Sve  my  views,  which  are  original,  on  Salt,  ^.  In  ■ 
3  March  number  I  am  call^  upon  to  give  a  little 
more  light  on  the  subject.  I  think  friend  Jbwrtt 
does  not  read  me  correct,  as  he  says  1  commenced  by 
**  putting  on  a  small  quantity  of  manure."  I  had  not 
manured  the  land  for  four  years,  and  then  but  very 
little.  Again,  I  am  called  upon  in  the  April  number, 
by  R.  H.  J.  of  Lockport,  to  give  some  further  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  This  friend  has  nlso  mistaken 
the  reading  of  the  second  article.  I  meant  a  peck 
of  soaked  com  over  a  two  or  tJiree  acre  field,  not  a 
peck  of  arsenic.  I  am  not  a  chemist ;  but,  like  R. 
H.  J.,  wanted  to  know  what  ef!bct  mother  earth 
would  have  on  arsenic.  I  inquired  of  Professor 
Drwbt,  who  informed  me  that  the  earth  would  not 
destroy  its  poisonous  qualities. 

Since  I  published  my  views  on  salt  and  insects,  I 
have  met  with  two  paragraphs  which  coincide  with 
my  views  to  a  tittle.  The  first  is  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Aoassiz,  on  the  multitudes  of  insects  that 
infest  the  earth : 

Inskct  Life. — ProfeiMor  Asassiz  aayn,  more  thaii  a  life 
time  would  be  necessary  to  e numerate  the  various  species 
of  insects,  and  describe  their  appearance.  Meiokr,  a  Ger- 
man, collected  and  described  600  species  of  flies,  which  he 
collected  in  a  district  of  ten  miles  circnmference.    There 


which  I  noticed  the  finest  standard  by  far,  of  th^+havrbeeiTcoUecred'in  £uro^'2r^^'^ci^o{  insecto 


preying  on  wheat.  In  Berlin  two  professors  arc  engaged 
ra  collecting,  observing,  and  describing  insects  and  their 
habits,  and  already  they  have  published  five  large  volumes 
upon  the  insects  which  attack  wrest  trees. 

Only  think  of  that,  brother  farmers,  27,000  differ- 
ent species  of  insects  proving  on  wheat.  This  is  a 
startling  fact,  and  calls  for  the  consideration  of  the 
best  means  for  their  destruction. 

The  following,  on  the  use  of  stUt,  is  from  Bell's 
Messenger,  (a  London  paper,)  of  May  last : 

The  application  of  common  salt  as  a  manure  produces  this 
efiect,  in  one  mode,  which  is  evidenily  dittuble  advantageous 
to  the  fiurmer.  We  allude  to  the  destruction  of  insects,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  substances  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed into  the  food  of  vegatation.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge 
upon  die  countless  tribes  of  insects  of  all  kinds,  which  ten- 
ant the  fermers'  lands,  and  prey  upon  their  crops.  It  will 
be  more  useAil  on  this  occasion  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
powerful  action*  of  common  salt  in  eflecting  ihair  destruc- 
tion. In  producing  some  fresh  evidence  of  this  (act,  it  will 
be  well  to  rememTOr  that  this  important  nae  of  salt  is  not  a 
recent  discovery,  for  it  is  now  sixteen  years  since  we  Ond 
inserted  in  a  work  on  the  uses  of  salt  in  agriculture,  (John- 
son on  Salt, )  reports  from  different  counties,  amply  proving 
its  powerful  efilMst  in  the  destruction,  among  otner  insects, 
of  slugs  and  worms.  There  were,  for  instance,  those  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Bosk,  of  Ponsboum  Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  lib  val- 
uable eiperiments  extended  over  some  hundreds  of  acnv  o( 
wheat  To  use  his  own  words — "  In  every  situation,  nnd 
at  every  time,  the  eflfect  appeared  equally  beneficial." — 


i! 


{ 
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rry  tUe  matter  jorward.  ^  ,       ,  at  every  time,  the  e0ect  appeared  equally  beneficial."—     ( 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  after  such  a  deveMpment  of  |  The  quantity  per  aero— "  about  four  or  five  bushels,  sown     P 
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out  of  a  common  seed  shuttle."  The  pcnod— *'  m  the  eve- 
ning." The  eflfect— "  in  the  morning  «nch  throw  mar  bo 
ciisunguished  by  the  quantity  of  slime  and  number  of  deod 
slugs  Tying  on  the  ground.  In  some  fields  it  has  oertaurfy 
been  the  means  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
crop."  In  Oxfordshire  again,  "  six  bushels  of  salt  per  acre 
were  applied  by  hand,  in  April,  to  n  field  of  oats  attacked  by 
the  slugs  and  worms,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  JoHif  Slatter,  of 
Draycote,  near  Oxford.  The  crop  was  completely  saved  by 
this  application,  although  an  adjoining  field,  not  salted,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  this  sort  of  vermin."  It  is  oscer- 
tained  that  the  salt  readily  penetrates  sufiiciently  into  the 
soil  to  destroy  many  of  the  inserts  in  their  eells.  **  Com- 
mon salt,"  ProfcMor  Way  observed  some  time  since,  *'  may 
be  advantageously  employed  as  a  manure  directly  to  the 
soil  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  dung  henp.  In  the  latter 
application  of  it,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  large 
qaantitiei*,  it  ia  capable  of  suspending  fermentation  altogeth- 
er, so  that  if  the  former  wants  his  dung[  to  heat  well,  he 
must  be  careful  in  the  use  of  salt :  but.  m  small  quantity, 
daring  tho  fermentation,  or  in  full  supply  to  the  manure  a 
short  time  before  its  application  to  the  land,  salt  is  likely  to 
be  of  great  service.  Not  only  does  it  render  the  amraoniacal 
compounds  less  volatile,  but  it  is  capable  of  destroying  the 

Serms  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  life,  for  there  is  little 
oubt  that  we  too  often  introduce  into  the  M>il,  with  the 
manure,  the  weeds  which  choke  and  the  insects  which 
devour  our  ccops.  Salt  will  prevent  all  seeds  from  germi- 
nating when  they  arc  sufficiently  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  it.  No  fear,  however,  need  be  entertained  of  its  effect 
when  the  manure  has  been  projierly  mixed  ^  ith  the  soil :  it 
is  then  too  diluted  to  interfere  with  the  germinatioa  of  the 
turnep  seed." 

I  am  satisfied  of  the  benefit  of  salt,  and  strongly 
recommend  it  to  dostroy  insects ;  and  I  also  believe  in 
its  fertilizing  qualities.  Oh  fallow  it  should  be  used. 
I  intend  to  try  a  single  acre  with  three  barrels.  If  I 
am  spared,  I  intend,  in  a  future  number,  to  give  some 
farther  views  on  the  efficacy  of  salt.  The  busy  sea- 
eon  coming  on,  at  present  forbids  it.  JoHM  Park. — 
GcUeSf  nth  mo.,  1850. 

Having  observed  -in  the  Rochester  American,  last 
year,  a  statement,  by  John  Park  of  Gates,  of  the 
favorable  result  of  using  salt  on  his  land  for  wheat, 
and  being  favorably  impressed  by  the  beautiful  bright- 
ness of  the  straw  as  well  as  the  plumpness  of  the 
grain  raised  by  him,  I  was  induced  to  apply  salt  to  a 
part  of  a  field,  on  which  I  intended  to  sow  wheat. 
The  result  is,  you  can  discern  to  a  ahade  where  it 
was  applied,  by  the  superior  brightness  of  the  straw, 
as  well  as  the  larger  sized  heads,  over  the  part  of  the 
field  not  salted.  J.  Chappell. — .Vcir  York  MUh, 
Recheiter,  July  18,  1850. 


^^^^^^^*^\^^^^^ 


&    W.'S    NOTES    FOB    TBB    MONTH. 


Paiive's  Hydro -Electric  Light. — Throw  a  pail  of 
water  on  the  glowing  coals  discharged  from  a  cupola 
furnace,  and  a  dull  green  flame  will  flash  up  from 
the  decomposed  water.  I  trust  Paine  can  do  no 
more  than  this  towardt*  illuminating  the  world  with 
the  elements  of  water  alone.  From  his  own  tardy 
admission,  it  now  appears  that  his  bright  light  was 
only  made  by  the  aid  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the 
form  of  BpirttB  of  turpentine.  All  tbo*je  who  believe 
in  God's  provident  wisdom,  may  now  return  to,  if 
they  have  been  jostled  from,  their  faith,  and  believe 
that  he  has  not  placed  so  much  carbonaceous  matter 
in  this  world  of  ours,  to  remain  unused,  —  fossil  coal 
is  still  to  be  made  a  necessary  article  of  fuel  —  the 
great  cetaceous  leviathan  is  still  to  give  employment 
to  our  whaling  fleets  —  the  southron  is  to  continue 
to  convert  his  long  leaved  pine  into  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine—  and  the  maker  of  alcohol  may  yet  abstract 
from  beverage,,  for  the  benefit  of  flame  and  Doctor 


Townaend's  ^mqiMilk,  u  much  com  w 

be  pleaaea. 

The  WBAiHBt  AND  nn  CEon. — Never,  perfimpf>. 
in  our  rural  annals,  did  vegetation  ever  progreap 
faster  than  it  baa  in  Seneca  county,  since  tba  §d  of 
Jane  last.  It  would  seem  that  heat  and  moiKtmnp 
has  doae  the  uttnost  to  produce  the  greatest  vegeta- 
ble grofwtb  in  a  given  time.  It  is  now  the  16th  of 
July.  A  heavy  oiop  of  clover  baa  already  been  se- 
cuied.  Our  famierB  are  now  catting  wheat ;  and  all 
agree  that  thia  cereal  will  be  an  average  crop  in  spite 
of  the  worm ;  Mediteranean  wheat  has  invmriablv 
escaped  the  insect,  and  much  of  the  early  sowed  bald, 
on  warm  and  well  tilled  land,  has  got  ahead  of  the 
fly,  althougb  much  wheat  in  low  places  has  beeo  in- 
jured by  It,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  destroyed. 
Indian  com,  that  great,  UBfaiUng  indigene  of  oar 
country,  was  hudly  out  of  the  ground  on  the  3d  of 
June ;  now  it  is  forming  its  green  ears,  in  the  full 
promise  of  early,  luxuriant  maturity. 

TiLR  AND  Pipe  UNDBR-nRAniufo. — ^Tbe  advantage 
of  under-draining,  in  enabling  the  wheat  plant  to  out- 
strip its  enemies,  was  never  more  apparent  than  it  ia 
this  season ;  as  eveiy  crop  about  to  be  Xnkea  from 
well  drained  fields,  will  sufler  little  diminution  from 
either  winter-killing  or  the  C,  triiiei;  while  the  week 
rooted  plants  of  wet  places,  give  a  stinted  yield  that 
will  hardly  remunerate  the  farmer  for  the  seed  and 
culture.  B.  F.  Whartbvbt  makes,  at  Waterloo, 
about  40,000,000  tile  and  pipes  monthly,  with  the 
machine  imported  by  President  Drlafibu)!.  For 
the  benefit  of  distant  farmers,  I  will  here  say,  that 
machines  from  the  same  pattern,  with  improvements, 
are  about  to  be  made  here  at  Purdie*s  foundr}-. 

The  great  increase  op  our  Agriculturai.  Ex- 
ports.— ^The  export  of  our  cotton  has  about  doubled 
in  the  last  eiffht  years.  In  1842  the  total  export  of 
Indian  corn  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain, 
amounted  only  to  123,665  bushels ;  whereas,  our  ex- 
port of  the  same  article  last  year,  to  that  kii^dora 
alone,  amounted  to  above  twelve  millions  of  bu^iels. 
Our  export  of  provisions,  including  hams,  lard,  cheese, 
butter,  kc.,  has  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratioL 
In  1842  our  export  of  hams  to  Engluid  was  onlv 
160,274  lbs.;  in  1849  the  export  of  that  article  to 
Great  Britain  alone^  was  rising  of  fifty>three  millioiis 
of  pounds.  Briti^  agriculture  has  been  so  lon^ 
pampered  and  enervated  by  com  laws  and  pioCactiFe 
duties,  that  the  preseot  oenpetltion  from  without 
causes  loud  complaint  from  both  landlord  and  tenant. 
JohR  Bull  can  beat  Btother  Jonathan  at  grambltn; • 
Jonathan,  instead  of  employing  his  time  entirely  in 
such  an  expedient  for  bis  bald  luck,  goes  to  work 
manfully  with  renewed  energy,  employs  labor-saving 
tools  and  machinery,  Instead  of  supemumeraty  handA, 
sells  off  a  part  of  hb  stud,  and  reduces  his  farm  ex- 
penses. But  John  does  nothing  like  this  ;  he  looks 
to  a  new  ministry,  and  with  it  a  return  of  that  bounty 
on  his  products,  or  rather  a  tax  on  his  neighbors, 
which  he  considers  as  his  indefeasible  right. 

How  TO  CURB  SICK  Pbach  Trbrs. — Dig  away  the 
soil  from  the  tree,  remove  all  excresences,  dead  bark. 
Sic.,  near  the  root,  and  destroy  the  worms ;  then  fill 
the  trench  around  the  tree  with  water  well  saturated 
with  hen  dung  or  other  nitrogenous  manure ;  tKe 
liquid  should  he  as  warm  as  the  atmosphere.  Two 
or  three  applicntSons  of  this  kind  in  a  week,  will 
bring  a  healthy  appearance  to  the  foliage,  afanoet 
imnsdiirtieiy.     WoderUm^  7t.  Y^  /m^  1850. 
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FTSBCir  'WBSD,  OR  BSD  ROOT. 

MxssBS.  Editoks  :-~9  improve  a  momimt  to  uupDre  of  you 
'virhat  can  be  done  with  the  deitractiTe  and  aorioua  weed 
called  the  **  Pigeon  Weed,"  which  it  ranninff  vn  out  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Some  cropi  of  our  wheat  are  almoet 
entirely  run  out  by  the  weed.  Some  are  on  the  eve  of  con* 
aidemuon,  wUIe  othbm  have  «oiiie  to.  the  eoBcioflion  that 
they  can  not  rai«e  wheat  oniOH  Ihera  ean  be  loine  remedy 
resorted  to,  which  we  are  as  yet  unaware  o£  If  the  Editors 
of  the  Farmer  can  give  us  any  information  in  resard  to  Uie 
above  inqairy,  it  will  be  thankfiilly  received  through  the 
Farmer.    Cbas.  W.  Hobaht. —  YaitsvUUy  July,  1850. 

An  excellent  essay  on  Pigeon  Weed,  or  Red  Root, 
was  written  by  Chas.  M«  Stark  of  Yates  county, 
and  publi^ied  in  the  N«  Y.  State  transactions  for 
1846«  It  was  published  in  the  February  number  of 
tke  Parmer  of  1848,  We  think  we  coidd  not  better 
answer  our  correspondent  than  by  copying  a  part  of' 
this  essay  : 

^  l^e  first  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  fact  that 
red  root  is  a  biennial  plant  that  will  not  ererminate 
to  any  g^reat  extent  in  the  spring,  it  being  its  nature 
to  come  up  in  autumn,  and  can  not  therefore  be  erad- 
icated without  fall  plowing.  I  wduld  recommend 
the  following  practice  :  The  first  crop^  wheat ;  the 

ground  to  be  plowed  but  once,  at-tetteig^t  inches 
eep,  which  snould  be  done  in  July,  after  wLich  It 
should  be  thoroughly  pulverized  with  a  cultivator,  to 
the  depth  of  four  inches.  My  reason  for  preparing 
the  ground  in  this  way,  is  this  :  the  most  of  our  land 
IB  s^ed  down  after  wheat,  and  of  course  receives 
its  red  root  seeding  at  the  same  time ;  consequently 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  seed  lies  near  the  sur- 
face. If  this  be  turned  tmder  to  the  depth  of  eight 
inches,  but  a  very  small  portion  will  germinate,  and 
the  wheat  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  free  from  its 
pernicious  presence  ;  if  plowed  twice,  the  seeds  are 
mostly  Jbhrown  back  to  the  surface,  which  is  admira- 
bly acfapted  to  the  increase  of  the  pigeon  weed,  while 
once  plowing  is  found  to  be  at  least  as  good,  and  I 
helieve  decidedly  better  for  the  wheat*  If  it  be  pos- 
sible, the  red  root  should  be  polled  out  of  the  wheit ; 
but  if  the  quantity  be  too  great  for  this  purpose,  a 
more  protracted  efifbrt  must  be  made  to  destroy  it. 

''The  wheat  stubble  should  be  plowed  in  the  fall, 
just  as  deep  as  it  was  for  the  wheat,  and  well  har- 
rowed. In  the  spring  the  ground  may  be  plowed, 
(as  shallow  as  possible  'A  but  I  deem  it  decidedly 
better  to  use  the  large  cultWator  with  steel  teeth,  as 
not  one  spear  can  escape  if  it  is  thoroughly  cultiva- 
ted, and  the  ground  will  be  in  better  order  for  the 
crop,  which  may  be  barley,  oats,  br  spring  wheat ; 
but  in  my  opinion,  should  be  peas.  The  ground 
should  be  again  plowed  and  harrowed  in  the  fall. 
In  the  spring  let  the  operation  with  the  cuhivator  he 
repeated,  and  the  ground  planted  to  com.  If  this  be 
placed  three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  tilled  with  a 
cultivator,  no  weed  of  any  kind  need  be  grown  among 
it.  This  crop  should  be  planted  as  early  as  the  sea- 
son will  admit,  to  give  time  for  another  plowing  in 
the  fall,  when  the  ground  should  be  harrowed  as  be- 
fore. In  the  spring  the  same  thorough  use  of  the 
cultivator  is  necessary,  and  the  land  may  be  sown  to 
barley,  peas,  or  oats,  which  must  be  decided  by  the 
crop  raised  the  second  year.  If  peas,  then  barley  or 
oats  may  follow ;  but  in  no  case  should  the  same 
crop  be  grown  in  the  rotation.  I  think  it  the  better 
way  to  sow  fiax  for  the  seed,  because  I  consider  it 
as  profitable  as  any  other  stimmer  crop  ;  and  as  the 

round  should  now  be  seeded  with  timothy  or  clover, 
believe  flax  is  the  best  summer  crop  that  grass 


seed  can  be  sown  with.  Flax  should  be  sown  early; 
.twelve  quarts  to  the  acre*  I  think  this  rotation  must 
destroy  the  seed  in  tiie  ground,  as  all  that  germinates 
in  three  successive  years  dies,  without  the  possibility 
of  leaving  seed.  If  any  yet  remains  in  the  earth, 
the  quantity  mtlst  be  so  small  that  it  may  be  easily 
pulled.  We  might  now  sing  a  requiem  over  departed 
pigeon  weed,  and  read  the  burial  survice  over  red 
root,  were  it  not  that,  Phcenix  like,  there  is  vitality 
in  its  very  ashes.  Though  death  and  decay  may 
surround  it,  yet  in  its  stone  tenement  it  is  safe^  and 
with  patience  it  awaits  the  day  of  its  resurrection, 
which  will  as  surely  come  as  the  manure  is  removed 
from  the  barn-yard  to  the  field. 

*'The  destruction  of  the  seeds  carried  to  the  barn 
with  the  wheat,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  order  to  ef^t  it,  no  pigeon  weed  must 
go  into  the  bam ;  for  if  it  be  carried  there,  it  will  be 
taken  back  again,  and  no  system  of  rotation  or  any- 
thing else  will  ever  subdue  it.  I  feet  very  diffident 
about  advising  any  farmer  to  bum  his  straw  ;  but  in 
this  case  I  think  the  benefit  derived  from  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  seeds  of  this  weed,  would  be  at  least  an 
equivaleitt  for  the  straw  destroyed,  (or  rather  decom- 
posed ;  for  nothing  can  be  destroyed.)  It  is  the  de- 
cisiofi'of  tigrieiritwal.ehemists,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  wheat  straw  is  taken  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  every  particle  derived  from  the  soil  may  be 
found  in  its  ashes.  As  this  has  been  proved  by  actual 
experiment,  there  can  be  no  real  loss  by  such  a  con- 
flagration. The  proper  method  is,  to  stack  the  wheat 
in  the  field,  and  as  it  is  threshed  bum  the  straw  on 
as  small  a  space  as  possible,  as  all  the  heat  that  can 
be  obtained  from  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  seeds  of  the  pigeon  weed.  I  believe  it  would 
be  profitable  in  many  cases,  to  mow  the  stubble  and 
bum  this  also.  The  ashes  should  be  gathered  up  and 
housed  until  they  can  be  used  in  the  compost  heap> 
or  otherwise  returned  to  the  soil.  It  may  be  thought 
that  this  system  is  too  sreat  a  tax  upon  the  land, 
there  being  no  return  made  in  manure ;  but  this  is  a 
groundless  objection ;  for  any  famier,  following  the 
rotation,  may  apply  artificial  or  barn-yard  manure  to 
either  or  all  the  crops  raised,  as  his  judgment  may 
dictate.  The  soil  will  receive  the  manure  made  from 
the  peas,  oats,  barley,  and  com  ;  and  clover  seed  may 
be  sown  with  either  of  these  crops,  except  the  last, 
and  the  clover  plowed  under  in  the  fall,  (a  prac#ce^ 
by  the  bye,  I  would  by  no  means  recommenu.) 

^  The  manure  that  has  already  accumulated  in  the 
bam-yard  should  be  drawn  out  upon  a  sward,  and  the 
ground  planted  to  corn,  with  the  following  rotation : 
1st,  com  ;  2d,  peas,  barley,  or  oats ;  3d,  flax  ;  4th, 
wheat.  The  pigeon  weed  shoiild.be  pulled  from  the 
wheat,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  the  first  rotation  may  be 
applied  after  the  ground  has  lain  two  years  in  clover. 

^  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  presence  of 
pigeon  weed  is  a  positive  tax  upon  the  farmer,  and 
that  every  dollar  successfallv  expended  in  its  removal 
is  to  him  an  absolute  gain.^ 

In  speaking  of  his  efibrts  to  destroy  pigeon  weed, 
Carles  Hanford  of  Genesee  county,  writes  —  "I 
should  be  well  paid  for  my  trouble,  if  all  farmers 
would  either  pull  their  red  root  at  the  time  of  blow- 
ing, or  bum  all  they  pull  up^  instead  of  placing  it  in 
the  waffon-track  of  the  road.  When  muddy,  the 
the  eeed  and  mud  cling  to  the  wheels,  shake  off  in 
the  bam-yard,  get  with  the  manure,  and  then  into 
the  wheat-fields.  It  requires  more  labor  to  rid  a  farm 
of  this  weed  than  of  Canada  thistles." 
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THE    SHSFBBKD'S    DDO,    ke. 

Veahs  have,  pBBsedorer  OUT  head  Bince  in  youthful 

glee  ivE  wmndercd  among  green  paaturee,  admiring 
Uie  flocks  of  sheep  quietly  feeding  on  the  gentle 
slope,  washing  the  gambolB  of  the  pUvful  lambs,  and 
the  faithful  dog  obeying  even  the  sligntest  motion  of 
his  mnster,  and  gently  turning  the  flork  when  dis- 
posed to  wander.  It  is  "long,  long  ago,"  that  under 
the  ehade  of  wme  white-thorn  hed?e  cr  ancient  oak, 
ne  liatened  to  the  shepherd's  wonoerful  story  of  the 
sagacity  of  his  favorite  dog,  — more  pleasing  than 
fairy  tale,  or  even  shepherd  s  lute.  And  yet  these 
Eceoea  have  left  their  impress.  The  shepherd,  with 
hie  dog  quietly  dozing  by  his  side^  and  the  flock 
peacefully  grazing  or  listlessly  reposing  on  the  green, 
is  to  us  the  brightest,  most  beaatifnl  picture  of  rural 


life.    It  ia  a  picture  of  peaces  and  ctmlsntntent,  and 
afi^lion.     when  the  interest  of  the  flock  requires    > 
it,  the  ahepherd  makes  known  his  wishes,  and  the 
dog  is  ever  delighted  to  obey  —  ever  ready  to  do  his 
work  with  seal  and  fidelity,  and   when  done,  lays    ' 
himeelfdown  with  evident  aiid  well  ezpresaed  satit- 
faction,  at  his  master's  feet.     The  slMep  6i>ej  the 
doB  almost  as  readily  as  the  dog  obeys  the  she[ri)enl,    ' 
and  seem  to  look  to  him  as  a  protector.     The  ihsp- 
herd  loves  his  dog  and  bis  aheep,  and  the  dor  ii    , 
equally  attached  to  his  master  and  his  flock.    The 
Almighty  has  chosen  this  beautiful  scene  to  illustrals 
his  love  for  his  creatures,  and  hie  cars  over  them.    , 
Modern  cuetOBK  and  modern  improvements  may,  in 
some  respects,  have  changed  the  ahepbeiVe  life ;  but 
in  our  imagination,  we  roust  ever  bold  this  pietnie    i 
of  onr  eaily  days  as  the  ronsT  of  rnial  life. 


;ht  lell  many  facts  illustrating  the  a 
ji  sagacity  of  the  shepherd's  dog,  but 
1  suffice,  and  we  think  will  not  fail  ti 


Mr.  James  Ilooe,  the  Ettrich  Shepherd,  living  in 
his  early  days  among  the  sheep  and  their  quadruped 
attendants,  and  an  accurate  observer  of  nature,  as 
well  as  an  exquisite  poet,  gives  some  anecdotes  of 
the  oollcy,  (tlie  IIi|,'h1and  term  fur  sheep  dog,)  with 
which  the  reader  uill  not  be  displeased.  "My  dug, 
Sirrah,"  Kays  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine,  "was,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  best  dog.  J  ever  Haw.  Hehaid  a  somewhat 
surly  and  unsoi:ial  temper,  di^aining  all  flattery,  and 
refusing  to  be  caressed  ;  but  his  atleution  to  my 
commands  and  interest  will  never  again  be  equalled 
by  any  of  the  canine  race.  When  I  flrst  saw  him  a 
drover  was  leading  him  with  a  rope.  He  was  both 
lean  and  hungry,  and  far  from  being  a  beautiful 
animal  ;  for  be  was  almost  black,  and  had  a  grim 
face,  striped  v/ith  dark  brown.  I  tfiought  I  perceived 
a  sort  of  sullen  intelligence  in  his  countenance,  not- 
withstanding his  dejected  and  forlorn  appearance, 


and  1  bought  hhn.  He  wu  scarcely  a  year  old,  ud 
knew  so  little  of  berding  that  he  had  never  taraed  a 
sheep  in  his  life ;  but,  as  aoon  as  he  diaravered  H 
was  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  ft  obliged  mcs  1  cu 
never  forget  with  what  anxiety  and  eagemesa  he 
learned  his  dlflerent  evolutions,  and  when  I  once 
made  him  understand  a  direction  he  never  forgot  w 
mistook  it." 

On  one  night,  a  large  flock  of  lambs  that  wen 
under  the  Ettiick  Shepherd's  care,  frwhlened  by 
something,  acampend  away  in  three  difierent  direc- 
tions across  the  bills,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  to 
keep  them  together.  "  Sinah,"  said  the  shepherd, 
"they  're  a'  awa ! " 

It  was  too  dark  for  the  dog  and  hia  master  to  ssa 
each  other  at  any  considerable  distance,  but  Sirrafa 
understood  him,  and  set  off  after  the  fugitives.  The 
night  passed  on,  and  Horn  and  his  assistant  tiaverssd 
every  neighboring  hill  in  anxionsbut  fruitless  scarcn 
for  the  lambs  ;  but  he  could  hear  nothing  of  then 
nor  of  the  dog,  and  he  was  returning  td  nia  muter 
with  the  doleful  intelligence  that  be  bad  lost  all  hit 
lambs.    "  On  our  way  homei  however,"  lays  he,  "  "* 
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discovered  a  lot  of  iKmbB  at  the  bottom  of  a.  iaep 
ravine  caJlfd  the  Fleah  Cleach,  tnd  the  indeffttiekble 
Sirrah  standing  in  front  of  them,  looking  round  for 
some  relief,  but  still  true  to  hia  charge.  We  con- 
cluded that  it  was  one  of  the  diviaioni  which  Sinah 
had  been  unable  to  manage,  until  lie  came  to  that 
commanding  Bituation.  Bat  what  was  our  aatonish- 
ment  when  we  discovered  that  not  one  lamb  of  the 
fliick  was  roisBing  1  How  he  had  ffot  all  ihe  divie- 
ions  collected  in  the  dark,  is  beyono  mj  comprehen- 
aion.  The  chaive  wag  left  entirely  to  himaelf  fiom 
midnight  until  the  rising  bud  ;  and  if  all  the  ibep- 
hcrda  in  the  forest  had  been  there  to  have  asaistad 
him,  they  could  not  have  efibcled  it  %ldi  greater 
promptitude.  All  that  I  can  mj  is,  that  I  never  felt 
so  grateful  to  any  creature  under  the  aun  as  I  did  to 
my  honest  Sirraii  that  morning." 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  olfer  a 
premium  on  the  best  well  trvned  dog,  at  the  next 
State  Pair,  and  our  reference  to  the  subject  now  will 


Mr.  A.  L.  BiflsBAN  of  Vermont,  passed  through 
this  city  with  a  drove  of  sheep  last  winter,  and  had 
a  fine  aog  with  him  as  an  asBistanl,  who  [the  doe] 
honored  us  with  a  call.  We  certainlyj^jpreciate  cFie 
compliment,  as  we  have  a  great  respect  for  the  useful 
portion  of  the  race.  But  we  have  no  regard  for  the 
nosta  of  lazy,  worthlesa  curx,  that  infest  our  oities 
and  villages^  eating  up  food  that  many  half-starved 
children  would  consider  a  luxury,  and  making  the 


night  hideous  with  their  yclpiog.     We  have 
feet  hatred  of  all  auch.     We  have  no  par 
either,  for  those  little  watery.eyed  tallow 


o  be  so  peculiarly  the  favorites  of 

know  of  nothing  more  disgusting  than  to  see  a  lady 
carrying  in  her  arms  a  little  cur,  wiping  its  eyes 
with  her  handkerchief,  or  parchasing  cake  from  the 
Better  had  ^e  take  care  of 


stores  and  feeding  i 

some  poor  woman's  child,  if  she  must  have  a  pet,  an 
give  her  pennies  to  brighten  the  eye  and  gbdden  th 
heart  of  the  first  bare-footed,  diaconsolate  lookSni 


the  pet  must  be  something  other  than  human,  why 
not  take  a  nice  little  grunter  of  a  week  or  so  old  1 — 
what  could  make  a  prettier  pet  to  be  led  by  a  riband 
or  carried  in  a  lady's  arms  ? 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  HokACi  L.  EMBaT  of 
Albany,  has  devised  a  plan  for  giving  useful  employ- 
ment to  dogs,  and  of  making  many  now  useless  of 
liome  advantage  on  the  farm  or  the  dairy.  It  consists 
of  a  dc^power  for  cbuniing,  as  aeen  in  the  above 


engraving.  This  is  constnicted  on  the  endlew  chain 
principle,  with  India  mbber  bands,  inst^  of  Unka^ 
and  is  said  to  work  admirably — some  fifty  having 
already  been  sold  and  tested  this  season.  The  man- 
ufacturer stales  that  it  is  easily  operated  by  a  dog, 
iheep^  or  goat,  and  can  be  applied  to  any  size  or  kind 
of  chum.  Attached  to  a  Thermometer  Compressing 
Chum,  it  makes  a  very  complete  and  perfect  churn- 
ing apparatus.  The  power  can  be  instantly  applied 
to  any  aiae  of  the  ordinary  daah  chum. 


SAin    FOWLS. 

HBsaas.  EiMTORS: — I  have  been  much  pleased  with 
your  remarks  on  fowls :  but  I  have  a  kind  that  I 
think  you  have  never  described.  Tlwy  [a  pair] 
were  sent  to  me  by  a  brother  !n  New  Jersey,  some 
two  years  ago,  as  Game  fowls.  I  didn't  frize  them 
moch  at  first,  as  I  supposed  the  Game  fowls  were 
principally  valued  for  their  lighting  qualities  ;  Uid 
as  1  love  peace,  and  can  not  bear  to  see  soaring, 
even  in  the  meanest  creature,  I  Ibwad-h  difficult  to 
overconM  mv  prejudice  against  what  I  bad  suppoMd 
to  be  the  bullies  of  the  poultry  yard.  Bat  my  preju- 
dice is  somewhat  giving  way.  They  are  a  very 
neat,  pretty  fowl,  and  not  half  so  qnan«lsome  aa  I 
had  supposed  tbem  to  be.  They  show  a  disposition 
to  Ggfat  when  quite  small  chickens  ;  but  with  a  little 
care  I  manage  tbem  so  that  they  seldom  injure  each 
other.  The  beu  lay  about  as  many  ^gs  as  our 
common  breed,  and  they  are  the  best  nouiera  I  ever 
saw.  The  old  ben  will  defy  man  or  beast  that  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  her  brood.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  think  my  fowls  are  too  peaceable  for 
Game.  What  is  your  opinion  1  J.  W. — £rte  Co., 
July,  1800. 

We  give  at  the  bead  of  this  article  a  portrait  of  a 
Game  cock,  from  Browne's  American  Poultry  Yard, 
which  our  correspondent  can  compare  with  his  fowls. 
We  have  no  doubt,  from  J.  W.'s  description,  that 
he  has  the  Gank.  fowls — perhaps  not  in  tbair  pui'' 
—bat  they  show  strong  characteristics  of  the  bn 


In  the  neinity  of  all  our  bm  Vnn»,  M  leut,  the 
ca'tfratiixi  of  the  strawben^Ti  deatiiMd  to  be  a  moat 
importtnl  tKiinch  of  borticulture.  Anmnd  this  city, 
the  crap  ft  lite  past  season  faaa  been  immense.  Tne 
lomtser  rif  varietieB  grown,  and  Ktown  in  perfeetioa, 
l)BB  never  Deen  eqii&Hed  here  Wore,  and  perhaps 
Den>i  oxcelleil  anvwhere.  At  our  June  exhibition, 
upw&rdE  or  twenty-five  varietiea  were  exhibited,  iii- 
cfuain^  nil  Uio  best  known  sorts. 

Bttn-'t  JVru  tme  maintaiiu  its  anpremacy  in  fla- 
vor, and  IB  beside  a  moat  abundant  bearer — iodeed, 
we  consider  it,  tskiog  all  together,  the  best  straw- 
berry. 

The  StBotiuUmt  Setdling  is  equal  in  Savor,  and 
quits  as  large,  bat  is  a  poor  bearer,  and  can  not  be 
recommended  for  general  cultivation. 

Swrr**  Columfriu  and  Rival  Hadtoa  are  both  high- 
ly prodactive  and  fair  eised  varietieB,  but  somewhat 
acid.  On  this  account,  however,  they  are  not  at  all 
lAjectional  to  many  people. 

Burr't  Scarlet  Mdting   proves  a  most   proIiSt 
bearer.     We  saw  a  bed  ofthls  variety  in  Bissbbl  k 
Hookeb's  grounds,  BUrpasp'  je  In  fruitfulneBs  any 
have  seen  Uiis  season  ;  b  jt  the  fruit  is  bo  tender  that 
it  can  not  be  cultivated  for  market. 

Bvrr'e  Old  SeedUng  is  a  good,  productive,  st 
mte  sort. 

Baveift  SetdSt\g  holds  its  place  as  the  larzest, 
and  the  cropa  here  this  season,  In  all  the  gudena, 
have  been  quite  satisfactory — much  better  than  Uiey 
have  ever  been  before.    The  flavor  is  but  middiing. 

BottoTi  Km  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  of  fine 
size,  but  flavor  poor. 

Black  PrioM  has  yielded  most  abundant  crops  of 
laive,  fine  looking  fruit,  but  in  all  cases  exceedingly 
insipid.  We  see  it  stated  to  be  the  same  thing  at 
Cincinnati.  At  the  Bufialo  exhibition  we  found  the 
specimena  shown  to  be  no  better.  We  have  hereto- 
iure  found  it  mnch  better  ;  but  it  certainly  can  nil 
be  relied  upon  in  tbis  respect. 

The  Crimton  Cone  is  a  most  abundant  bearer  every 

K«r  here,  and  in  appearance  one  of  the  moat  beauti- 
I  of  all — of  a  regular  conical,  pine  apple  shape,  and 
rich,  shining,  crimBon  color  ;  distinguishable  at  a 
glsne«,  among  all  other  sorts.  The  flavor  is  medium 
— about  the  same  as  the  Large  Early  SearUI.  We 
consider  this  a  valuable  variety. 
BHliA  ^lutm  is  a  moat  superb  fruit,  and  the  plant 


Ij  rich  and  lozuriant  in  foliage  ;  but  the 
jMd  If  mrite  iBconsidereble,  and  it  deserves  a  place 
only  in  the  amatenr'a  collection. 

JmNy'*  8«ediing  is  very  large,  and  the  plant  of  a 
vigorous  and  tniuriant  habit.  We  have  not  seen 
•nougfa  of  it  to  speak  decidedly  of  its  bearing  qual- 
ittea,  but  should  think  it  will  produce  very  moder- 
ately, and  the  flavor  is  but  medium,  or  hardly  thaL 

Prineea  AUct  Maudt  has  produced  a  good  crop  of 
large,  fine  looking,  but  very  insipid  and  WOTthless  fruit. 

D^t/ord  Pine  the  same. 

Prolijic  Hautboii  ia  a  large,  conical,  pale  colored, 

reet  and  musky  fruit  that  many  people  like,  and  an 
immense  bearer.  The  plant  is  quite  distinct  in  its 
appearance,  and  when  in  bloBsom,  ia  highly  orna- 
mental. We  consider  that  its  distinct  peculiarities 
of  growth,  flavor,  Elc.,  added  to  its  productiveness, 
render  it  well  vrorthy  of  cultivation. 

The  Large  Early  Scarlet  and  the  Aeif  aW 
Wlate  MonOUy  Atpima  are  unfailing  good  bearers, 
and  the  latter  e<ipecially  fine  flavored.  There  ia  no  i 
other  variety  we  would  recommend  in  preference  to 
the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  as  a  staminate  to  fertilize 
the  piBtillste  .viuieties,  as  it  not  only  posscBses  an  ' 
abundance  of  pollen,  but  is  itself  an  excellent  fruit. 

The  Bitkopt  Ortmge  is  aloo  a  good  bearar,  and  a    ^ 
good  fruit. 

We  give  tlieee  brief  note^  made  fnun  a  careful 
examination   of  the   fruits   in  various   plantations.    , 
The  attention  that  has  been  given  the  strawberry 
culture  here  for  a  few  year*  past,  by  several  Makws 
and  well  infoimed  cultivators,  has  not  only  awakened 
the  community  to  the  importance  of  the  sabiecl,  but    . 
has  really  given  them  socn  information — Btich  exam- 
ples—  as  can  not  fail  to  convince  thera  that  to  raise 
strawberries  with  saccese,  requires  but  the  plainest    i 
and  simplest  course  of  management.     There  is  no 
difficulty  now  in  selecting  varieties  that,  with  good 

ii  and  good  culture,  will  yield  an  ample  return. 

Ooed  toil  is  a  soil  made  deep  by  trenching  or  plow- 
ing.   It  shoyld  be  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and    , 
Mirlched  with  manurea  as  to  be  in  as  good  condi- 

in  as  a  vegetable  garden  ought  to  be.  Good  cvl- 
htre  consists  in  keeping  the  [Hants  free  from  weeds 
and  runners,  and  the  ground  mellow  about  the  plants. 
Showery  teeatker  during  this  and  next  month,  will  be 
a  good  time  for  planting.  The  best  way  is  in  rone 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  a  foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  preceding  notes  will  be  some  guide  lo 
the  inexperjev^ed,  in  making  selections.  For  a  sm&ll 
collection,  giving  a  reaeonable  variety,  we  can  not 
do  wrong,  we  thinly  in  pointing  out  the  following  i 
StamtHoteM  —  LaigC  E^arly  Scarlet,  Boston  Pine, 
Burr's  Seedling,  Swainstone  Seedling.  Pitlillatrt 
—  Burr's  New  Pihe,  Ilovey's  Seedling,  Crimson 
Cone,  Rival  Hudson,  Black  Prince.  And  in  addition 
to  these,  the  Pro^lk  Hautboit  and  the  Alpines ;  both 
having  perfect  flowers,  and  not  mixing^vith  other 
varieties.  For  a  very  small  collection,  the  two  first 
of  each  staminate  and  pistillate.  The  Alpine*  we 
would  cultivate,  if  none  else,  on  account  of  their 
bearing  so  long  and  possessing  such  delicious  flavor. 
But,  few  will  agree  with  us,   on   account  of  their 

A  correspondent  writes  us  :  "I  have  made  up  my 
mind  this  season,  from  my  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, that  JBurr's  JVno  Pine  Early  Scarlet,  sod 
Hovej^i  Sealing,  are  tlie  three  varieties  for  those 
who  wish  to  cultivate  but  three  sorts." 


V  Thbsb  classes  of  cherrie%  m  a  ga^aiml 
thing,  are  not  cultivated  ia  this  eoiijatij 
to  any  considerable  eictent  The  May 
Duke  and  Belle  de  Choiay,  are  aboat  the 
only  sorts  that  seem  to  be  consiibnd 

[^  worthy  of  cultivation,  judging  firom  the 
demand.  The  taste  of  our  plantess 
seems  to  run  almost  exclusively  for  rapid 
growers  and  large,  sweet  fruit.  A  large 
portion  of  the  cherry  trees  that  are  {^ant- 
ed through  the  country,  are  plac^  in 
door-yards,  where  they  are  made  to  serre 
the  double  purpose  of  shade  and  firuk 
trees.  For  such  purposes,  the  rapid 
growing  sorts,  such  as  the  HtarU  and 
mgarreaus^  are  alone  suitable. 

We  apprehend,  however,  that  in  a 
short  time  these  hardy  sorts  will  receive 
much  more  attention,  and  be  planted  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present. 
Throughout  nearly' all  the  western  and 
southwestern  States^  the  free  growef% 
or  Heart  cherries,  are  quite  short  lived ; 
they  are  too  delicate — their  wood  is  too 
soft  to  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  the  cli- 
mate and  seasons.  So  it  is  in  the  nortb- 
era  portions  of  this  State,  the  eastern 
States,  and  Canada.  The  free  growiqg 
cherries  are  too  tender ;  and  the  conee* 
quence  is,  that  in  traveling  through  these 
regions,  you  will  find  nothing  out  the 
common  red,  or  vie  cherry ;  which  is 
very  late,  and  on Ly  lit  for  cooking.  If 
we  ask  why  tlie  fine  varieties  are  not 
cultivated,  we  are  told  that  they  will 
not  endure  the  climate  —  Mr.  So-and-eo 
has  tried  them,  without  success.  It  is 
true  that  this  pie  cherry,  as  it  is  called, 
will  bear  the  most  abundant  crops  in  all 
seasons,  where  such  as  the  Black  Tar* 
tarian  or  Elton  could  not  survive  a  sin- 
gle season.  Bat  we  must  tell  the  people 
of  these  localities,  that  there  are  really, 
fine  sorts,  to  our  taste  superior  even  to 
the  Bl€u:k  Tartarian^  equally  as  hardy 
as  the  common  red.  Of  such  are  the 
May  Dukey  Belle  de  Choityy  the  Carmch' 
tiofif  the  Belle  Magnifi^uey  the  MortUOf 
and  many  others  we  might  name.  'For 
small  garden  trees,  these  slow  growers 
are  much  better  adapted  than  the  others  —  much 
easier  managed ;  they  are  naturally  more  compact, 
may  be  planted  close,  and  are  easily  protected  from 

!      birds  or  insects.    The  two  varieties  noti9ed  below, 
^    of  recent  introduction,  may  be  added  to  the  finest  of 
jl     these  hardy,  slow  growing  sorts. 

L  THE  HEINE  HORTENSE  CHERRY. 

'*j j      SritoitTau  —  MonitreuM  d«  BaTftj.  Lemflrolw,  BfUe  d«  B»t»7,  ko. 

i^         This  is  an  excellent  French  cherry  of  the  Doke 
l^*    class,  imported  by  us  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
Mr.  Bavat  says  it  was  found  at  his  old  residence  at 
Vilvorde,  in  Belgium,  and  introduced  by  him  in  1826, 
under  the  name  of  *^  Monstreuse  de  bavayJ^    The 
**  Ban  Jardinier*^  states  that  it  was  introduced  in 
1838,  as  Reine  HorteMCf  by  Mr.  La  Itosn,  a  nur- 
seryman of  Neuilly,  in  France.      The  Lemerdery 
y     which  we  have  imported,  has  alsp  proved  identical 
*^    with  it.    The  fruit  is  large,  long,  heart  shaped,  and 
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bright  red  at  maturity.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  long,  rather  slender.  Flesh  tender,  ioicy, 
jBweet,  and  rich.  The  tree  is  a  vigofous  and  hand- 
some grower  of  the  kind,  resembling  the  May  Dukcy 
and  it  bears  earlv.  It  is  one  of  Uie  very  oest  for 
dwarfs  or  pyramids,  that  we  know  of,  in  the  whole 
list  cultivated.  It  appears  to  us  that,  if  left  entirely 
to  themselves,  they  would  make  handsome  pyramids, 
if  worked  on  the  mahaleb  stock.  Mr.  Rivers,  and 
indeed  all  who  ha^  tested  it,  pronounce  it  n.Ar$t  rale 
variety.  We  recommend  it  especially  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  procuring  small,  garden  cherry  trees, 
that  are  easily  managed. 

DONNA   liARU   CHERRY. 

This  is  another  French  variety  of  reeent  intro- 
duction. Fruit  medium  size^  round,  flattened  at  both 
ends^  light  red  until  mature,  when  it  is  quite  dark* 
Flesk  soft,  juicy,  and  acid ;  fit  only  for  confectionary 
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purposeB  and  preserving.  Ripe  middle  of  July. 
The  tree  is  simUar  in  growth  and  wood  to  the 
Morefio— makes  a  nice  prolific  bash  on  the  Mahaleb 
stock.  We  should  not  recommend  it  unless  for  a 
]M«tt^  large  collection  ef  this  class  of  fruits,  as  it  is 
inferior  to  several  others  ripening  at  the  same  time. 

THB  FIBB  BLIGHT  IN  FBAB,  AFPLB,  AND  QTHNOB. 

A  FRIEND  has  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  the  <'  Cayu- 
ga New  Era," -in  which  we  find  a  communication 
stating  that  ''it  has  been  ascertained  to  a  certainty, 
by  a  close  observation  and  actual  discovery,  that 
what  is  usually  termed  the  ^fitt  blight '  in  these  kind 
of  trees,  is  caused  by  a  very  small  white  worm,  about 
a  quarter  of  aA  inch  in  length  and  not  larger  than  a' 
cambric  needle.  This,  at  least,  is  about  Uie  size  of 
their  growth  at  the  present  time.  It  commences  at 
the  tip  ends  of  the  branches  and  proceeds,  generally, 
on  one  side  of  them  only,  between  the  outer  bark  and 
the  wood,  till,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  it  passes 
quite  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  tree  into  the 
earth.  The  smaller  branches  soon  wither  and  die, 
and  the  larger  ones  and  the  body  of  the  tree  become 
so  despoiled  of  their  bark  as  to  fail  sooner  or  later  by 
decay,  from  exposure  of  the  wood  to  the  weather. 
The  only  e^tual  remedy  is  to  cut  ofT  the  tips  of 
the  branches  as  soon  as  any  dry  leaves  appear.'* 

We  can  only  say  that  we  have  strong  aoubts  about 
the  correctness  of  the  discovery.  The  blight  seldom 
affects  more  than  the  ends  of  apple  and  quince  shoots. 


Dduiis  a  recent  visit  to  Cleveland,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  a  few  hours  with  the  Doctor 
and  Mr.  Elliott,  among  the  seedQing  cherries. 
It  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  many  were  out  of 
season  ;  still,  we  found  much  that  was  new  and 
inteiestkig.  To  examine  all  the  seedling  cher- 
ries which  the  Doctor  has  alreadv  in  bearing, 
would  require  a  whole  day.  We  observed  £trl- 
kmdPB  May  and  Roekport  Biggareau  v«7  fine ; 
No.  10,  a  variety  not  yet  named,  rather  better 
than  any — a  superb  and  delicious  fruit ;  seveial 
black  seedlings^  from  their  season  of  maturity, 
texture^  alid  mivor,  promise  to  be  valuable.  The 
Doctor's  grounds  show  that  he  is' prosecuting  his 
favorite  pursuits  with  increased  ardor ;  they  are 
greaUy  improved  since  we  last  visited  them,  three 
years  ago.  We  noted  a  ^reat  number  of  inter- 
esting and  important  experiments  going  forward, 
in  hvbridizing,  manuring,  &lc.,  Uie  results  of 
which  can  not  fail  to  subsqrve  the  interests  of 
fruit  culture  in  that  region  and  elsewhere. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Eluott  for  his  com- 
pany and  kln^  attention.  We  found  him  in  his 
now  hous^'  '(for  the  design  of  which  he  was 
awarded  the  premium  of  our  State  Society,)  his 
office  filled  with  cherries,  of  which  he  was  muing 
notes  and  comparisons  that  we  shall  one  day  hear 
from,  no  doubt. 

Cleveland  is  a  charming  city.  In  tasteful  and 
beautiful  dwellings  and  gardens,  she  eclipses  any 
city  of  the  same  size  we  snow  of.  The  Hortical- 
tural  Societv  holds  weekly  exhibitions  during  all 
the  fruit  and  flower  season,  and  is  quite  well  at- 
tended and  doing  great  good.  No  premiums  are 
awarded,  and  therefore  they  create  no  jealousy,  as 
among  certain  small  hearted  people  elsewhere. 
We  suggest  this  mode  to  young  societies  with 
small  means.  Dispense  totally  with  premiums : 
they  are  only  **  bones  of  contention." 

We  forgot  to  add,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Ki&tland^s 
cherries,  uaX  we  have  had  the  Cleveland  Biggareau 
and  RwUcpcrt  bear  here,  and  they  fully  meet  oar 
expectations.  No.  10  has  also  borne,  and  is  by  far 
the  best  cherry.  All  who  have  seen  it  here  or  at 
Cleveland,  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best,  if  not  i&e 
best  of  all. 
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Thb  cherry  cr^  in  this  vicinity  has  been  remarkably 
abundant.  We  have  noticed  a  remarkable  partiality 
among  people  generally,  for  black  cherries.  The 
dealers  say  that  they  can  sell  a  busheU  of  BlaA 
Tartariam  at  two  shillings  per  quart,  before  they 
could  sell  a  quart  of  such  as  Belle  de  Choiaey,  or 
Downer^Sf  or  any  other  light  cherry,  at  six  pence. 
The  bulk  of  our  city  people  know  so  little  about 
cherries,  that  they  imagine  all  red  cherries  to  be 
unripe  and  sour. 

Buaa's  Sbbdlino  Chbrrt. — We  are  indebted  to 
Zbra  Burr,  Esq.,  of  Perrinton,  for  fine  specimens 
of  this  variety,  on  the  branch — both  beautiful  and 
excellent.  We  have  had  it  in  bearing  on  our  own 
grounds,  and  it  even  exceeds  our  expectations.  It  is 
not  surpassed  in  all  fine  qualities  of  growth,  bearing, 
and  delicacy  of  flavor,  by  any  of  the  light  colored,  ten- 
der cherries.  It  is  trulv  an  acquisition.  Mr.  Bcaa 
exhibited  an  early  blacx  cherry,  that  promises  well. 
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Thb  Society  of  the  Genesee  Valfey  held  its  first  ex- 
hibition of  the  season  on  the  26th  of  June*  Straw- 
berries and  roses  were  the  great  leading  articles  that 
absorbed  all  attention.  The  collections  of  strawber- 
ries comprised  over  twenty-five  varietiesi  all  well 
grown  and  fine  of  the  sorts.  We  have  never  seen 
an  exhibition  of  the  kind  to  equal  it.  In  roses  the 
exhibition  was  equally  fine — over  two  hundred  vari- 
eties were  shown,  many  rare  and  new,  and  including 
about  fifty  varieties  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Be- 
side the  roses,  there  was  a  fair  display  of  other  flow- 
ers of  the  season,  boouets,  kc.,  making  in  all  a 
very  pretty  exhibition,  highly  creditable  to  those  at 
least  who  took  a  part  in  it» 

BUFFALO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCtETY. 

This  Society  held  its  first  exhibition  ef  the  season 
at  McArthur's  Garden,  on  the  3d  of  July,  Lbwis 
£atoi«,  Esq.,  Presj^ent.  We  spent  an  hour  in  the 
room,  and  was  delighted  as  well  with  tlie  active  and 
persevering  spirit  of  the  ofilcers  and  a  few  members 
of  the  Society,  as  by  the  display  of  articles  on  the 
tables.  There  was  a  very  creditaole  (iisplay  of  straw- 
berries and  flowers,  arranged  in  the  best  taste.  Mr. 
Ttlba  and  Mr.  Wbstfall,  florists,  contributed 
largely  to  the  interest  of  the  show,  with  their  collec- 
tions of  fine  pot  plants.  Mr.  Wbstfall  had  some 
charming  spotted  seedling  caloeolaries,  the  greatest 
novelty  in  the  room. 

The  ladies  had  so  intermingled  the  dishes  of  straw- 
berries w^ith  the  boquets,  for  the  purpose  of  eflect, 
that  we  found  it  difficult  to  make  such  note  of  them 
as  we  wished.  On  such  occasions  the  fruits  should 
always  be  arranged  by  themselves,  to  facilitate  that 
examination  and  comparison  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Society  to  aiford. 

ALBANY  AND  RENSSELAER  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  has  already  held  three  exhibitions 
this  season  —  the  first,  June  18;  the -second,  June 
27 ;  and  the  third,  July  10.  We  have  not  seen  a 
report  of  the  first,  but  the  other  two  l^ave  been  kind- 
ly sent  us  by  B.  P.  JoHirsoir,  Esq. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  25th  June  there  was  a  fine 
show  of  strawberries  ;  the  report  says  it  embraced 
"  nearly  every  variety  considered  by  pomologists  as 
worthy  of  cultivation."  Luther  Tuckbr,  Esq., 
presented  twenty -three  varieties.  A  premium  was 
awarded  to  Bwt^b  JVew  Pine  as  the  best  and  finest 
flavored  variety^  and  to  Hovei^s  SeedHng  as  the 
second  best. 

At  the  meeting  of  July  10th,  cherries,  gooseber- 
ries, and  currants,  were  the  main  objects.  Black 
Tartarian  was  awarded  the  premium  as  the  best 
cherry,  Sheba  ^ueen  the  best  gooseberry,  Knighfs 
Sweet  Red  the  best  currant,  Fattolff  the  best  rasp- 
berry. Of  flowers  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fine 
display  at  all  the  meetings.  At  the  last  the  follow- 
ing j^entlemen  were  chosen  delegates  to  represent 
the  Society  in  the  American  Pomological  Congress, 
the  next  session  of  which  is  to  convene  in  Cincinnati 
in  September  next,  viz  : 

From  the  county  of  Albany,  Joel  Rathbone,  Dr. 
Herman  Wendell,  B.  P.  Johnson,  Ezra  P.  Prentice, 
James  Wilson,  Sanford  Howard,  and  £.  H.  St.  John. 
From  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  V.  P.  Douw,  D. 
Thomas  Vail,  B.  B.  Kirtlandt,  S.  E.  Warren,  Amos 
Srig?^  William  Newcomb,  and  William  Buswell. 


OSWEGO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

An  exhibition  was  given  by  this  Society  on  the 
10th  of  June.  We  should  judge  from  die  reports  of 
the  Committees,  that  the  display  was  quite  creditable. 
A  large  varie^  of  Cherries  were  shown^  as  well  as 
Gooseberries  Currants,  and  Strawberries.  The  pre- 
miums are  awarded  to  individuals  without  stating 
which  variety  of  fruit  entitled  the  exhibitor  to  the 
premium.  This  destroys  one  of  the  benefits  of  hor- 
ticultural exhibitions,  and  deprives  us  of  tlie  opinions 
of  our  Oswego  friends  of  the  comparative  value  of 
the  difi^rent  varieties.  "The  display  of  flowers  must 
have  been  very  fine.  We  count  over  forty  contrib- 
utors of  flowers,  mostly  ladies* 

NIAGARA  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  note  the  organization  of  this  neighboring  So- 
ciety with  much  pleasure.  Niagara  is  one  of  the 
finest  counties  in  the  State  for  horticultural  purposes, 
and  this  Society,  if  liberallv  sustain^  can  not  fail 
to  be  eminently  useful  in  diffusing  knowledge  and 
taste.  Its  first  exhibition,  on  the  7th  of  July,  has 
passed  ofl$  according  to  all  accounts,  much  to  its 
credit  and  to  the  gratification  of  those  who  witnessed 
it.     N.  B.  RoesRS,  Esq.,  is  the  President. 

AUEBIOAN  POMOLOOIOAL  OONGBBSS. 


Wb  solicit  the  attention  of  ail  Societies  and  individ- 
uals interested  in  pomologv,  to  the  foUowinff  circular, 
issued  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Pomobgical  Congress: 

In  ooolbrmity  with  the  Reaolntions  passed  at  the  last  tes- 
■ton  of  thii  National  Inatitution,  it«  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Ciacinnati,  Ohio,  en  the  11th,  l2th.  and 
13th  daya  of  September  next,  A.  D.  1850. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricaltore^  and  the  Cincinnati 
Hortienltaral  Society  will  alto  hold  their  annual  exhibitions 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  the  latter  hav«  seneronsly 
offered  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Congress. 

All  Ag^ricuiiiiralt  HorlicuUuralt  Pomological^  and  kindrtd 
societies  in  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  are  hereby 
respectfully  invited  to  send  sueh  number  of  Delegates  as 
they  may  deem  expedient. 

In  order  to  iacilitate  the  objects  of  this  Asaoeiation,  to 
ph>mQ|0  Pomologir  and  the  scienees  en  which  it  dependii,  to 
collect  and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  researches  and  discoveries 
in  this  ira^rtant  department,  delegates  are  requested  to 
brin^  with  them  specimens  of  the  fruits  of  theti  respective 
districts,  with  lists  of  the  same,  and  also  papers  descriptive 
of  their  art  of  cultivation,  of  diseoses  and  insects  injurious  to 
vegetation,  of  remedies  for  the  same,  and  whaiaver  will  add 
to  the  interest  and  utility  of  the  Convention. 

Packages  of  Fruit  not  accompanied  by  their  proprietors, 
may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Johk  F.  Dair  it 
Co.,  Ijower  Market  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  These  should 
be  very  distinctly  marked,  **  For  tre  Amkricas  Pomo- 
logical COKOBRSS." 

All  Societies  to  be  represented  in  4iis  Congress,  will 
please  forward  certificates  of  the  election  of  their  several 
Delegations,  to  J.  B.  Russkll,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Sccr»< 
tary  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society.  Delegates 
wiU  also  report  themselves  at  the  Buritet  HovsB;  on  th« 
morning  of  the  11th,  where  a  Committee  will  be  in  attend* 
anee  to  take  eharge  of  their  Fruits,  and  whence  the  Con- 
gress will  proeeecTto  the  hall  assigned  for  its  meetings. 

MARSALL  P.  WIIJ>ER,  President. 
S.  B.  Parsons,       "^ 
P.  Barry,  >  Secretaries* 

Gao.  W.  Dbacos,  ) 

Jufy  4,  1850. 


-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^- 


New  Potatobs. — Fine  ones  were  exibited  in  Uu 
Horticaltural  Society's  show-case  in  Rochester,  o^ 
the  13th  of  July,  by  John  Donnbllan,  of  Hanfonfl 
Landing. 
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AirSWERS    TO    OOBBBSFONDBNTft. 


P.  BARRT—Deor  i9^;— Being  an  admirer  of  the  Sjpirsa  frm- 
ity  of  shrubs.  I  take  an  interest  in  every  word  said  in  their 
praise.  I  am  confident  few  gennses  of  hardy  plants  add 
more  tothesublimity  of  our  lawns,  shrubberies,  and  borders. 
I  am  familiar  with  all  the  most  esteemed  species,  and  with 
lanceolatay  of  which  yon  gave  an  enffraving  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer.  I  also  know  uhnifoUa  as  an  herbaceous 
perennial  variety,  the  description  of  whidi  corresponds  with 
yours,  except  being  an  heroaceous  perennial  instead  of  a 
shntb,  I  will  describe  the  herbaceous  uhmfoUa^  and  £[iye 
you  the  year  of  introduction  : — Color  of  flower,  white ;  time 
of  flowering,  6th  month ;  native  of  Caniela  ;  introduced  the 
year  1790.  I  have  searched  all  botanical  works  of  the  latest 
dates,  and  got  up  by  th^  first  authors,  for  a  shrubby  Sphrcea 
uhntfoUoy  uid  can  not  find  anything  said  or  quoted  of  such  a 
shrub.  Please  inform  me,  through  the  pa^es  yoa  edit,  if  the 
ulmifoUa  of  which  you  gave  an  engraving,  is  new,  and  where 
it  came  from,  and  when.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing,  having 
nearly  all  the  most  desirable  Spiranu  under  cultivation,  and 
will  have  the  ulmfolia  you  describe,  if  dUtmct,  C.  J.  Rtak. 
"•^Rochetter  and  Charlotte  Ptanic  Road  NurserieSt  July,  1850. 

We  are  quite  astoniahed  at  you,  friend  Rtan, 
Why  didn't  you  search  among  other  <' botanical 
works  of  the  latest  date/'  Louooif's  Encyclopedia 
of  Plantgf  his  '^Arhorehtm  Briilanicumf"  or  the  Bon 
Jardiader;  any,  or  all  of  them,  will  tell  you  about  the 
Spiraa  vJmifolia*  But,  pray,  in  what  work  have 
you  seen  the  account  of  the  herbaceous  species  ?  or 
nave  you  seen  the  plant  ? 

/ 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  reading  your  excellent  paper,  I  found  a 
recommendation  to  raise  dwarf  fruit  trees,  especially  pears. 
Do  you  dwarf  apple  trees  qUo  7  If  so,  will  you  please  give 
some  of  your  fneoda  in  a  new  country,  where  quince  tress 
and  fruit  of  all  kinds  are  scarce,  some  information  as  to  the 
manner  of  obtaining  them  ?  In  so  doing,  you  will  very 
much  oblige  a  number  of  the  readers  of  your  paper.  D. 
Woods. —  Woods'  Comers,  Hills,  Co.,  MMi.,  Jm,  1850. 

The  quince  stocks  suitable  for  dwarfing  the  pear 
on,  can  be  obtained  from  the  nurseries. ,  The  apple, 
for  fyramidsy  is  worked  on  a  species  of  apple  called 
the  Dovcain;  and  for  dwarfs,  on  the  Paradise :  both 
of  which  can  be  procured  at  nurseries  where  trees  of 
this  character  are  grown.  These  stocks  are  mostly 
imported  from  Europe,  by  our  nurserymen ;  but  when 
a  stock  is  once  obtaineo,  they  may  be  increased  by 
layering.    • 

(A  Young  Subscriber.)  The  time  for  gralting  is 
March  and  April.  You  can  bud  through  August  and 
part  of  September.  You  can  dwarf  the  apple  by 
grafting  or  budding  on  the  Paradise  stock,  uiepear 
on  the  quinee  steek,  the  cherry  on  the  mahaleb  stock, 
the  aprtcot  and  peach  on  a  slow  growing  plum  stock. 
Clear  fruit  trees  from  moss,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Sto5B,  in  this  paper — lice,  by  washing  with  a  solu- 
tion of  soft  soap  and  tobacco  ;  either  dip  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  mostly  a£%cted  in  the  wash,  or  throw  it 
on  in  the  morning  or  evening,  with  a  syringe.  The 
birch  can  not  be  used  as  a  stock  for  fruit  trees.  Use 
free  stocks  for  standards  and  those  above  named  for 
dwarfs.  Cut  out  the  black  spots  on  apple  trees,  to 
the  sound  wood  and  bark,  and  the  parts  will  soon 
heal  over  at  this  season. 

(A  Young  Gardener.)  To  destroy  the  aphis,  or 
green  louse  —  pour  boiling  water  on  tobacco  ;  when 
the  strength  of  the  tobacco  is  extracted,  add  soft 
soap,  and  treat  your  trees  as  recommenaed  in  the 
above  article  The  black  slug  that  is  doing  your  pear 
and  cherry  trees  so  much  injury,  you  might  have  very 
easily  destroyed  by  sprinkling-  dry  ashes  or  lime  on 
them. 


M088    A]fD    ROUGH   BABK    OK    TBEB8 


All  are  perhaps  ready  to  agree  with  me^  that  moss 
and  roufi^  bark  are  heavy  drawbacks  on  the  apple 
tree.  We  will  first  consider  the  cause,  second  the 
eiibct,  and  then  the  remedy.  The  center  of  vitality 
in  the  stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree^  is  in  the  line  of  d^ 
markation  between  the  bark  and  wood ;  and  it  recedee 
from  that  point  both  to  the  center  of  die  wood  and  to 
the  surface  of  the  bark,  until  in  old  trees  dead  wood 
can  be  found  in  the  center,  and  dead  bark  on  the  sur- 
face. By  a  law  of  nature,  when  life  ceases  to  hold 
organized  matter,  dissolution  and  decay  follows.  It 
then  becomes  food  for  other  organizations,  and  thus 
never  ending  changes  are  going  on.  Moss  is  a  kind 
of  parasite  that  ffrows  from  the  dead  bark,  and  is 
supported  by  the  oecayed  matter  of  the  dead  baik  and 
also  by  drans  of  sap  from  the  live  bark.  Thus  the 
moss  steals,  as  it  were  the  Ufe  blood  of  the  tree,  and 
it  loses  its  healtliy  appearance^  and  its  frait  is  lesi- 
ened  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Moss  and  roogh 
bark  are  also  places  of  deposit  for  insects,  in  which 
their  eggs  are  deposited.  They  also  hold  water  for 
days  after  rainy  weather,  and  by  its  gradual  evapora- 
tion keep  the  temperature  of  the  tree  too  low  for  a 
cold  climate. 

As  a  remedy,  use  a  scraper  first,  and  then,  od 
young  trees  whose  heads  are  not  sufficiently  de?el- 
oped  to  shade  the  stem  or  tninky  use  whitewtab, 
which  will  reflect  the  heat  and  relieve  it  from  the 
extreme  heat  of  a  summer  sun  ;  but  on  laiee  tieeei 
soad  suds,  ashes  and  water,  or  lye,  is  prefenile.  In 
washing  young  trces^  lye  should  not  he  too  stitMig; 
otherwise,  unless  it  is  washed  off  or  put  on  immeoi' 
ately  before  a  brisk  shower,  there  is  danger  of  injur- 
ing them. 

In  order  that  these  hints  may  he  put  in  practice^ 
and  that  good  may  be  the  sequel,  I  will  cite  the  read- 
er to  his  own  observation.  Show  me  a  mossy,  roagh 
barked  orchard^  that  yields  a  fair  return  of  good  fruit, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  phenometum.  Arcbdiald 
Stonb. — HtnmanvUley  AprUy  1850. 

A  ouBiosrnr 


Messrs.  Editors: — As  I  was  gathering  apples  in 
the  fall  of  1848, 1  came  to  a  large  Greening  trpe,aod 
the  next  tree  south  of  it  was  a  Russet.  I  put  my 
ladder  against  a  laree  limb  of  the  Greeninir,  that 
projectea  toward  the  Russet,  and  ascended,  ana  found 
a  branch  containing  eight  or  ten  Greenings,  large 
and  fair,  and  one  apple  a^out  two-thirds  as  larg^ 
covered  with  russet.  I  cut  the  branch  off  and  showed 
it  to  two  men  who  were  present.  Had  it  fallen  to 
the  ground  before  discovered,  every  one  would  have 
said  it  grew  upon  the  other  tree.  I  did  not  taste  it, 
as  one  present  said  he  would  carry  it  home  as  a  call- 
osity. If  it  was  not  fertilized  by  the  other  tree,  what 
was  the  cause.?  I  saw  several  others  that  had  round 
spots  of  russet,  some  as  largo  as  a  ten  cent  piece. 
A.  W.— JIfarcettica,  A*.  F.,  1850. 

Were  it  not  for  the  confidence  with  which  A.  W. 
makes  his  statement,  we  should  be  inclined  to  tbinlr 
the  russet  apple  came  from  the  russet  tree»  or  that 
this  apple  hsjd  only  the  russety  appearance  common 
to  a  greening  grown  in  tlie  sun.. — Eo. 

Rbmovb  the  surface  of  the  ground  before  watfirijV 
trees  or  plants,  then  water  thoroughly,  and  when  toe 
water  hw  disappeared,  return  the  earau 
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Wb  really  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without 
our  LuDiBs*  Dbpartmbrt.  It  is  our  flower  gardesn 
—  a  summer-house  in  a  shady  nook.  Here  we  retire 
from  our  cares  and  labors  to  hold  conyerse  with  the 
fairest  and  best,  for  our  mutual  benefit  Here  we 
are  confined  by  no  arbitrary  rales— to  no  particu- 
lar subject.  We  gossip  idx>ut  matters  and  things 
in  general,  always,  howeyer,  aiming  to  unite  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  Within  the  border  of  this  page  we 
allow  no  critics  or  grumblers  to  enter ;  they  may 
look  in,  if  they  choose^  and  admire  our  fine  gardens^ 
inhaje  the  fragrance  of  our  flowers,  listen  to  our  eon- 
versation  about  equestrian  excursions  at  sun-rise,  but 
they  can  eo  no  farther.  It  is  sacred  to  ounelies 
and  the  ladies.  We  always  giye  the  ladies  an  oppeor- 
tunity  to  talk  first,  haying  something  to  say  oorselyeB 
to  fill  up  time^  and  make  things  pass  ofi*  pleasantly. 
**  Hi«ff ojqsttb"  has  a  word  to  say  on  Eaelt  Risuift : 

MaaiRf.  Editom  :— Will  you  be  m  kind  $m  to-aUowfiie 
the  privil«Ke  of  saying  a  few  word*  about  early  riciiig,.to 
the  young  ladies  who  read  your  columns.  From  my  own 
experience  I  consider  early  rising  to  ba  almost  a  Tirttie. 
Nearly  everv  person  of  reinarkeble  longevity  on  rseonmias 
testified  to  the  kabitoal  obseryanoe  of  this  piaetiee ;  atf  it 
wos  no  doubt  designed  by  God  himself,  as  one  of  the  pre- 
yentives  of  disease  and  mortiUity.  Then  there  is  so  much 
pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  morning— pleasure  of  the  truest 
kind,^  peculiar  to  this  season  of  the  day»  whether  we  employ 
oor  time  either  in  bodily^  er  mental  recreation.  Daring  these 
beantiibl  summer  mornings,  while  the  leaves  are  glSsteMg 
with  dew,  and  the  flowers  are  emitting  their  dehdouslnF. 
gninoe,  and  the  sweet  little  birds  are  making  the  air  vocal 
with  their  delightful  music,  the  very  consciousness  of  life 
seems  a  luxury.  I  have  a  cousin,  Emma,  who  had  ibmlerly 
not  been  guilty  of  rising  till  the  snn  had  made  quite  a  re- 
spectable angle  with  the  horiion.  After  some  teasing,  1 
persuaded  her  to  rise  one  morning  at  ibur  o'clock,  and  tsike 
a  jaunt  upon  horseback.  At  a  quarter  past  four  we  started 
up  Main  street    It  was  as  lovely  a  morning  as  I  ever  beheld. 

"  From  flesey  doods  of  psariy  hue 
Hed  Aropi  a  short  bat  baluT  shoirsr 
Thai  bting  Uks  gems  of  mommg  dew 
Ob  ev^iy  tree  sad  or^ry  flowsr.** 

The  air  seemed  to  be  actually  filled  with  music,  issuing  Irom 
little  tiny  throats  ;  the  new  mown  clover  sent  up  a  sweet 
ftagrance  like  incense  to  the  skies — indeed,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  earth  was  one  macnificent  temple,  where  0od*a 
creation  were  praising  hiro  for  his  beneocenoe.  **  Well, 
really,  this  is  tJie  nxMt  lovely  ride  I  ever  eiuoyed,"  criea 
Emma,  her  eyes  as  bright  as  two  dimonds,  and  her  cheeks 

K*  >wing  firom  exercise.  "  I  am  sore,  now  i  have  ibnnd  oat 
w  to  enjoy  so  moeh  pkAsue,  Prinoe  iSill  have  to  tiM  out 
oftener  than  usual.'*  I  will  sajr  here  chat  this  reoolutioQ  has 
been  kept  pretty  well  ever  since.  We  ttotted  aloojg  by 
Clover'Street  seminary,  our  tongues  in  the  mean  timekeep- 
ing np  quite  a  lively  rattle  about  this  bird  and  that,  this 
pretty  wild  flower  and  yonder  towerine  tree,  till  we  eame 
to  the  road  that  leads  to  the  city  by  Monroe  street,  where 
we  turned  about  and  began  te  beat  a  retreat.  Beiore  this 
time  people  were  moving  about  quite  biiakly — milk-maids 
carrying  into  the  house  pails  almost  overflowing  with  their 
snow-white  treasure — boys  were  turning  the  arindstones 
while  the  men  held  the  scythes,  sharpening  them  before 
commencing  their  dailv  toil — children  reeding  the  heas  and 
chiekens,  —and  U>e  whole  together  forming  a  poacoflU,  pio- 
turesque  scene,  worthy  of  a  jiainter's  genius  or  a  i^t's  verse. 
Thus  we  iaunted  along  until  we  reached  the  city's  limits, 
passing  along  Monroe  street,  and  just  as  we  turned  into 
Clinton  street  the  bell  tolled  seven  ftom  Bt.  FsuPs  tower, 
waking  many,  T  have  no  donbt«,  from  their  protractod  slum- 
bers, who  had  thus  loot  the  loveliest  portion  of  the  day.  It 
has  been  said  that  "  man  is  a  bundle  of  habits,"  and  we  have 
It  in  our  own  power  to  establish  such  habits  as  shall  promote 
oor  happiness  and  well  being,  or  such  as  shall  tend  to  sor- 
row ami  disease.  Yovng  pofsoas  may  so  moatutom  them- 
selves to  early  rising  aa  to  cause  it  to  beeeate  a  pfactioe 
which  they  will  follow  down  to  the  latest  period  of  their 
life.    MtoPOPaTTE.— itocAc»<fr,  Jmfy,  1850. 


Early  rising  would  defltroy  about  one-half  the  ills 
that  flesh  la  heir  to^  and  exercise  in  the  open  air 
nearly  the  other  half.  Both  are  oonnaeted.  Many 
are  so  situated,  that  unless  they  rise  early  they  have 
no  opportunity  for  out-door  exercise.  ^In  the  sum- 
mer season  the  noon-day  sun  is  oppressive^  and  often 
iujorious  to  those  unused  to  bear  &e  intensi^r  of  its 
direct  rays.  The  birds  then  retire  to  the  shady  grove 
—they  are  not  in  your  garden  to  welcome  you  with 
their  songs.  We  ratiier  think  Mionoivsttb  and 
Emma  had  a  good  appetite  for  their  breakfast.  Too 
many  get  up  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  take  break- 
fast almost  immediately,  and^then  wonder  that  they 
have  no  appetite. 

There  are  some  foolish  men  in  the  world,  that 

E'  se  women  in  proportion  to  their  uselessness  and 
orance.  The  less  tiiey  know  and  the  less  they 
-the  nearer  they  arrive  at  the  perfectionof  a  doll 
— the  better  the;^  are  pleased.  If  a  woman  reads 
useful  books,  cultivates  her  mind,  reasdns  ibid  thinks 
for  herself,  she  is  a  hlue-siocking ;  if  she  takes  an 
interest  In  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
tlie  products  of  the  farm,  tiie  orchard,  and  the  garden 
generally,  she  is  unwomanly.  But  the  number  of 
such  men  is  growing  less,  and  their  good  or  bad 
opinion  was  never  worth  a  straw.  We  rejdce  that 
there  are  hosts  of  women  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  be 
usefiil.  We  have  the  names  of  many  such  on  our 
books.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
one  in  Michigan : 

I  will  bore  say,  as  an  apology  for  not  enclosing  subscrip- 
tion money  as  soon  as  it  may  he  expected,  that  I  receive  but 
very  little  money  on  subscriptions  .'but  being  under  the 
necessity  of  supplying  my  domestic  dfiairs,  indoors  and  out, 
I  oanget  chopping  or  hoeing  done  in  payment  ibr  the  Firm- 
er, and  thus^et  subscribers  when,  if  I  feqtrired  them  to  pay 
the  money,  Icotild  nou  R.  E.  pT 

Our  fair  friend  need  make  no  excusei^  as  we  feel 
proud  of  having  her  name  on  our  books.  We  know 
of  more  tlian  one  lady  taking  active  measures  to  in* 
crease  the  circulation  of  our  journal ;  but  ticking  pay 
for  the  Fanner  in  <* hoeing"  and  "chopping,"  and 
sending  us  the  cash,  is  so.'ncthing  we  were  hardly  ez» 
pecting,  and  entitles  the  ladv  to  our  warmest  tlmnlfy. 
It  is  facts  like  these,  almost  uaiiy  occurrirrfr,  that  len- 
der our  duty  pleasant.  We  have  iwen  .'  thousand 
names  on  our  books,  that  for  intelligence-  in  short, 
for  all  that  makes  man  great — ^we  would  placi  against 
any  twenty  thousand  that  could  be  selected  m  the 
universe.  As  we  pass  over  their  names  month  after 
month,  and  have  communication  witJb  them  through 
our  paper  and  otherwise,  they  become  associated  with 
us  as  friends  and  acquaintances,  from  wham  we  hope 
never  to  part. 

The  following,  though  delayed  a  Utdey  would  never 
be  out  of  season.  It  is  just  such  a  production  as 
we  might  expect  to  originate  at  Florml  CoUagCf 
from  one  surrounded  by  "blossoming  wreaths'': 

MassRs.  EniTORS :  — 'Summer  has  oorae.  Jone,  delight- 
ful  June,  vrith  her  blossoming  wreath,  is  now  the  qaeen  of 
the  season  ;  and  her  regal  stop,  as  she  advances  to  resume 
her  empire,  is  greeted  by  all.  Walking  out  this  morning  in 
our  '*flower  ganlen,"  my  mind  involuntarily  recurred  to  your 
pithy  sentiments,  relative  to  your  **FUmU  Rake;'*  and  I 
thought  if  you,  in  your  Uberality,  would  only  fiivor  me  vrith 
one  of  those  valuable  appendages  to  a  flower  garden,  I  oonld 
certainly  cultivate  flowers  with  more  ease,  and  to  better 
advantage.  Should  you  fiivor  me  with  one  of  those  rakes,  I 
will  esteem  it  as  a  token  of  generous  fHendshlp.  to  be  prized 
by  ma  as  an  appendage  to  my  garden.  I  will  use  it  widi 
proper  "  intolleotoal "  oaie,  and  pledn  you  m  taateliil  boquet 
10  return.  A  Farmkr's  Wtrm.^ Florml  CoUmM*,  N,  Y., 
June,  1850.  ^^ 
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**1  voMf  lunM  '•rreA— bat  I  hare  endeavored  to  do  my  dntf." 

It  18  not  our  duty  to  talk  of  politics  or  presidents. 
We  liave  our  sphere — to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
agriculturists  of  the  country — to  teach  them  their 
high  destiny — to  teach  them  to  love  their  profession 
as  one  of  honor,  a  profession  in  which  may  be  em- 
ployed all  the  intellect,  all  the  knowledge,  that  God 
.has  given  or  man  acquired, — to  teach  this  particu- 
larly to  the  younff,  too  many  of  whom  have  been 
inclined  to  look  with  contempt  upon  what  they  call 
the  <<  plodding"  life  of  a  farmer,  and  to  rush  into  our 
cities,  there  to  meet  with  difficulties  they  had  not 
dreamed  o^  and  temptations  they  are  unprepared  to 
meet.  We  endeavor  to  enforce  the  idea  that  it  is 
fully  as  honoiable— as  intellectual — ^to  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  cause  It  to  bring  forth  abundantly,  as  to 
measure  calico,  sell  molasses,  peddle  pills  and  calo- 
mel or  superintend  the  quarrels  and  law  suits  of 
others.    This  we  believe  to  be  our  duty. 

But,  the  death  of  President  Tatlob,  which  has 
cast  a  gloom  over  our  country,  and  ca.U8ed  even  those 
unused  to  serious  thought  to  think  solemnly  for  once, 
furnishes  a  not  unfitting  occasion  to  say  a  word  to 
the  youth,  on  the  proper  aim  of  man.  It  is  contained 
in  the  last  words  of  our  lamented  President,  at  the 
head  of  this  article — ^'I  have  endeavored  to  do  my 
duty."  It  is  not  a  loft^  position,  the  posession  of 
great  power,  the  applaudits  of  millions,  or  the  flattery 
of  friends,  that  ma^ces  man  great ;  but  the  honest 
performance  of  duty,  in  the  sphere  in  which  he 
moves,  no  matter  how  elevated  or  how  humble  that 
sphere.  This  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  now  fully  to 
realize  ;  but  when  we  stand,  as  did  President  Tat- 
LOR  when  he  uttered  these  words,  upon  the  edge  of 
an  opening  grave — the  last  spark  of  life  almost  ex- 
tinguishe£~the  last  struggle  almost  over — ^we  shall 
see  the  world,  its  dutfes,  and  objects,  in  a  proper 
light  —  in  a  light  reflected  from  the  Invisible  world. 
If  at  that  tiding  moment  we  derive  consolation  from 
a  review  of  our  past  lives,  it  will  not  be  from  wealth 
or  honors — not  from  great  battles  fought  or  glorious 
victories  won, — but  from  the  fact  that  we  have  faith- 
fully and  untiringly  endeavored  to  do  our  duty. 

AaALoar  bbtwbbn  ahiuajl  ahd  vsas- 

TJiBLB    ZJFB.—Vcu  2. 


Carhotdc  addj  ammotdoj  and  ivater,  yield  the  ele- 
ments from  whtch  are  formed  all  the  organic  parts 
in  the  structnre  both  of  animals  and  plants.  Certain 
tnorgonte,  or  ndneral  substances,  are  also  required 
in  bothcaseff;  as  lime^  to  give  solidity  to  the  bones 
of  an  ox ;  and  silica,  or  flint,  to  the  stem  of  wheat. 
The  process  of  digestion  in  an  animal  is  analogous 
to  that  of  appropriation  and  nourishment  in  a  piant. 
To  draw  the  comparison  still  closer  and  fix  it  in  the 
mind,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  organic  substances 
found  in  vegetables,  as  a&vmenf  gnm,  sugar,  gluten, 
tooody  fhre,  fired  and  volatile  oils,  &u;.,  and  their  cor- 
responding substances  in  the  animal  economy  ; 

1  St.  fAUfumen,  which  exists  in  nearly  a  pure  form 
in  the  white  of  an  egg,  is  found  also  in  the  almond 
and  in  the  kernel  of  nuts.  The  juice  of  a  West  India 
p\tLTii(Hihi9eus  eseutentU)  contains  liquid  albumen  in 
such  quantities,  that  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 


white  of  e^gs  in  clarifying  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane. This  substance  is  common  in  both  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished by  its  property  of  coagulating,  or  becoming 
hard  and  permanently  solid,  by  the  action  of  moder- 
ate heat  or  of  acids.  It  forms  a  constituent  of  the 
serum  of  blood,  of  several  of  tSie  animal  secretions^ 
and,  in  a  solid  form,  of  some  of  the  organind  strae- 
tore  of  the  body.  Its  composition,  from  whatever 
source  it  is  obtained,  is  carbon  52,  hydrogen  %  oxy- 
gen 23,  and  nitrogen  15  parts,  in  every  100. 

2d.  Vegetable  gum  is  analogous  to  animal  mmcMs. 
Gum  is  we  sub^ance  which  exudes  from  certain 
trees.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  thick  flui^  but 
soon  hardens  in  the  air,  when  it  becomes  nearly  white 
and  somewhat  brittle.  Its  characteristic  properties 
are,  easy  solubility  in  wster  and  insolubility  in  alco- 
hol. Its  composition  is,  carbon  43,  oxygen  51,  hy- 
drogen 6,  in  100  parts  ;  and  all  varieties  are  nutri- 
tious as  food.  Mtcus,  or  the  animal  counterpart  of 
gum,  is  a  secretion  fovmd  on  Uie  sarfice  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  possesses  the  same 
characteristics  and  nearly  the  same  composition.  It 
mav  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  saliva  to  dryness, 
and  is  then  simltetf  lo  fum-arabic  in  appearance^,  but 
rather  more  opaque.  The  fluid  found  in  the  shell  of 
an  ovster,  when  evaporated,  produces  this  substance. 

3d.  Sugar  is  essentially  the  same,  whether  derived 
from  the  maple  tree,  the  cane,  the  beet,  or  the  milk 
of  animals.  In  the  last  named  substance  it  consti- 
tutes about  one-third  of  the  whole  solid  matter.  Its 
composition  is  nearly  identical  with  Uiat  of  gum. 

4tn.  Let  us  compare  vegetable  gluten  with  animal 
gelatin.  Gluten  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  of 
vegetable  substances ;  and  wheat  owes  its  superiority 
to  all  other  grains,  in  a  great  degree,  to  its  contain- 
ing this  substance  in  larger  proportion.  It  has  a 
gray  color,  is  elastic,  ductile,  and  tenacious ;  soon 
decomposing  when  kept  in  contact  with  air,  and 
emitting  an  ofl^sive  odor,  similar  to  that  of  putrid 
animal  matter.  It  is  readily  obtained  frmn  wheat  or 
flour,  through  the  agency  of  cold  water  and  pressing 
out  the  staroh.  Gekitin  is  an  animal  substance  near- 
ly identical  with  gluten,  which  entera  largely  into  the 
composHion  of  bones,  horns,  hoofs,  &c.  Isinglass 
and  glue  are  forms  of  gelatin ;  and  when  the  lime  is 
dissdved  out  of  bones  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
this  substance  remains  in  nearly  a  pure  state. 

5th«  Woody  fibre  is  the  substance  remaining  after 
a  plant  has  been  exhausted  of  all  its  soluble  materials, 
by  repeated  boifltigs  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  resem- 
bles the  animal  substance  called  fibrin,  which  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  the  muscular,  red,  or  fleshy 
part  of  animals,  and  of  l^lood.  Fibrin  is  white  and 
inodoras ;  and  when  dry,  is  hard,  brittle,  and  slightly 
transparent.  It  may  faie  procured  by  digesting  small 
pieces  of  lean  meat  in  repeated  portions  of  water. 

6th.  The  fixed  oils,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin,  have  essentially  the  same  composition. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  many  organic  substan- 
ces, having  a  striking  similaritv  in  composition  and 
properties,  which  are  found  in  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  The  analogy  might  be  carried 
to  any  extent,  were  it  necessary  to  estamish  the  iden- 
tity of  matter,  the  elements  of  which  are  chiefly  fur- 
nished by  air  and  water,  and  are  so  arranged,  or 
orgamzea,  as  to  form  in  the  one  case  the  root,  sap 
vesselfiu  bark,  and  leaves,  of  a  tree ;  and  in  another 
the  bones,  blood  vessels,  skin,  lungs,  and  muscles,  of 
a  man.  F. 


■  i 


Mb.  SKaiTx's  Sali  or  Short-Horks.  —  Thh  itoek  is 
BdvertiMd  on  page  199of  thia  numbrr,  indslKi  ODthn  page, 
aiiil  ihe  nle  ii  to  Uke  place  on  Thunday,  tha  39th  iiy  of 
Aiiguit.  Mr.  SaE«rE  bat  bred  hii  itock  with  ntenace  ~ 
iliei(  milkiDK  qualiliea.  The  MiiLorofthe  Agiiculturiil  lai 
'-  Creum  I'ui,  one  of  ihe  foundin  of  ihi*  berd,  gave,  in  bet 
prime,  and  in  the  best  of  the  aeavon,  36  qoarU  of  milk  per 
day,  nrhieti  made  at  Ihe  rate  of  IB  lb*.  6  oc  of  butler  per 
neek.  LuciIJa  gave  39  qnarta  per  day.  and  made  15  tba.  3 
Di.  of  butter  per  week.  Celealo,  Venus,  Beaaiy,  Phieba, 
and  Dahlia,  jrave  from  35  to  33  qiiarti  of  milk  per  day  ;  and 
their  deacendanti,  now  pnnci|Mlly  fanning  Ibe  herd,  are 
nearly  or  promiiing.      The  heifen  and  oofi  , 

Jeaia  old  and  up,  now  give  ftom  15  to  27  qonrta  i 
ly,  in  the  beat  of  their  leuon,  Theae  quantltii 
beon  gueaaed  at,  but  were  made  aubject  to  aetuai  meaaure- 
nlin  our  preaeoce."  Mr.  Allen,  of  New  York,  who  baa 
irge  of  the  aale,  in  the  abaence  of  Hr.  Sheaie,  hai  fumiab- 
eg  ua  io  a  letter  with  the  Allowing  porticulaTB,  which  will 

The  itoak  wlU  ba  tl«d  ap  and  arrannd  icoordlsE  to  tfaa  aam- 
ban  [n  (ha  GHtalopn  tba  da/  bafon  tba i*l^  ^oon  aala^i  day. 
Thiu,  «TM7  «"  wul  ba  sMt  to  aumlDO  thaCa'lolliBir  aatin  *at- 
labatlen.  Wbnn  (ba  aali  soBiaaiioaa  ta  ampi*  rlna  vOI  ba  (takad 
■wt  and  roped  Into  Ibia  etnla  aaeh  aldnal  wlU  ba  branght  when 
HIa  pat  Dp  for  aale  and  wajkad  nmnd  (bl  InapHtloa.  Aaall  par- 
Hat  wOl  ba  kapt  ontaida  of  tba  lopaa,  thla  agahi  -"'  -•—  — — 
— ^^.  -_  -ipjrtrtonltr  of  doaa  axamlnallo 


w^be^^medofll.    Itl? 


H^  there  be 

, jlhapabUe 

rlolantlon  tlitt  erecT  thing  aball 
■M*  manaer;  and  in  iOlBt  thti.  I 
carry  lag  ont  tba  eipraaa  viibea  of  I 

Nn'Hambiwih  li'oa  tb«  aaat  ^de  of  the  Ui^n  BlTcr,  eight 
Ilea  aboTO  Nawbargh,  anil  aboul  the  auiie  diaUnee  balow  Pon^- 
It  on  i»  reached  by  railroad  from  oppoilta  the  fonaar 
dlrtetlj  from  tba  Utiar,  Id  flflaea  ndniitta  It  la  only  two 
boon  dlataat  from  Nrw  York  by  rall-io  .d,  and  (bur  to 
n  from  Albany  by  ataamboat  and  raUroal,  ScTtral  trip* 
ue  made  to  aaeh  at  tram  W  et*.  to  fl. 


9  Gngera  and  gniu  an  miaed  iUxnt  the  dobbla,  when  it 

readily  bonnd,  the  binder  being  required  to  atoop  much 

leaa  than  in  the  old  way  of  reaching  to  the  ground.     When 

Iha  aheaf  ia  hound  and  thrown  aaide,  the  fool  ii  removed 

from  the  foot-niece.  (  n. )  the  laalb  drop  down,  and  the  han- 
dlea  riie  ready  for  the  asit  opentioii.  The  .wheela  are 
about  eighteen  inchea  high,  and  it  ia  eaiilyiiuahed  before 
Ihe  binder.  The  width  h«tweea  the  wheel*  ia  aufEcient  Tor 
-'  lancal  grain.  It  ia  fbr  tale  at  Emery  A  Co.'a  Albanv- 
M  Irom  3  to  4  dulUira. 


Iba 


kaai>d> 


to  the  farmer,  tl 
aiauily  inakiag 
aencd.  and  hia  work 

la  teal. 


■MKH  Tl. — Nodiiiig  ia  of  mora  imp<Hlanca 

a  knowledge  ol  the  improvemeala  con- 

ImpleiDenlt,  by  which  bit  labor  ii  lea- 

«lleidona.     We  preaent  a  few  of  the 


Orain  Baula't  ICVeJ  Aat<.— TIh  aboTe  out  npcaamli 
a  bbor  and  lim*  aaving  imfileiDeiit,  oaed  eitenaivaly  in  nv- 
eral  aialea  where  it  haa  bem  iotndtMHL  It  it  li^t,  weigh- 
ing about  Rfteen  poomb.  At  nywiimd  in  Ihe  enslaving, 
the  binder  taket  Ihe  handlaa  and  puahea  it  bafhre  him,  wiM 
the  poiniB  of  Ihe  leeifa  or  fingera  doaa  nnnn  ihn  mnwl  ami 
«;hen  he  hat  gathered  or  ■'~  '— 

binding  into  a  aheaf,  he  .  .    _  . .       

(a.  )^by  a  tlighlpreatur*,aildby  latnaiio 


in  ibeSnnraaanffieientqQanlity  foe 
plaeea  hb  fiwt  xmn  th*  iboi  piece 
•atura,  and  by  lauia(|o  tba  baodlai' 


K/rKtalCt  Chatt  /Vhi.  — The  above  cut  repreienla  an 
approved  Cheeae  Preaa  for  which  the  New  Yors  State  Ag. 
Socieiy  awarded  the  fint  pramium  in  1347,  and  ia,  wo  leem, 
^nerally  uted  in  the  onundet  of  Oneida,  HeiUnwr.  dtc., 

woAing  together,  and  to  arranged  aa  to  give  »ny  d«^r«l 
nmoantofpteaatire.  A  autpended  weight  of  twenty  poundt 
being  auRicient  to  give  a  pieaauro  of  len  lona.  They  can  be 
badoreHEiiTdtC.)..uf  Albany.     I>nre|l5. 

J*;U«»Afor)ui«.— The  pope  re  at  the  enat  are  talking  aboul 
a  Untta  Perofaa  Uilking  Maohtne.  which  ia  applied  to  Ihe 
oow'a  teat  without  peii  or  injury  to  the  animal,  and  eauaea 
die  milk  lo  Oow  in  a  aleody  atreani.  until  all  it  drawn  from 
Iha  bag. 

Btite  Faiiu  roH  18.W.  —  »lale   fain  foe  ifa«  preaent 
year  will  be  held  aa  fblluKa' 
New  York— at  Albany,  SepL  3,  4,  A,  and  6. 
Maryland— at  Baltimore,  Ocu  23,  34,  and  3S. 
Ohio— at  Cincinnati,  BepL  II,  19  and  13. 
HicJiinn— at  Ana  Arbor,  Sept.  35,  36,  end  ST. 
New  Hampthire — Eral  week  in  October. 
Upper  Canada— at  Niagan,  Sept.  13.  IB,  SO. 


AgrleoMwiml  and  Hortlenltiir 
^eld  and  OAidei 

UPWARDS  of  nu  *WHlr«l  kindi  of  1 
vaiieU  of  all  othtr  Imidtmaata  fl 
■ardnar;  ambrtclaa  tba  lainat  and  an 

EatOnnd  la  tba  United  Stats.    Alao,  t 

Anr»t.^8».       [g.t»o]  " 


IN  and  IM  Wata 


_      „ denMab,  Iba  aowa  tuL 

vlllba  pat  up  at  apnea  varyta^froaa  tSSIo  flOO  aanh,  dapeodaat 
npontha  aniiial.  If  Ud  off  at  the  prle*  named  when  pat  np,  or 
aoytblni  above.  It  vol  tbaa  ba  the  pmp«rtyoflba  panoa  Uddlng, 
olberwlae  It  wlU  be  aenaMand  tuA  the  pnptrty  of  Mr.  Sbe£ 
Tbe  bnU  ealvat  wm  bi  pot  ap  at  ftt  eMb,  and  Enter  at  UOO. 
Tba  aheap  and  lambawUI  baBnttipat|S,M.aBd*Tpei  bead,  at 

above.    TbeawtaMttHto-^'-'^ ■■— * -~* 

Tbe  wttWog  oita  at  SUN). 


a  nrt  tipatll 
■MMlarapi 


THB   (aBNESKB   PABMBR 


lanB7Ca.,F>.;  Bp«n,CiHkCoq  IMfkl, Imdlau i  V.I.Ac. 
noil,  FnaUln  C«t».  Ion  ;  Epbnim  Abbott,  St.  LobU.  Ho 

W.  D.  Bwi6a,  WHkHte,  la  aoMnl  ac^it  foi  Vto^sBria. 

Thow  mmnhhm  ma;  alnbt  badof  Jotas  MnlHc  kCD-.Nn 
YortoKj.  WHEELER,  MELICIT  k  CO., 

H»niU[oii  rtj  oonur  o(  LHMrtjr  and  Union  lU  ,  An«nT.  n.  V  ; 
and  Cblean,  ituuda. 

May  1,  IWO. 


Wluclcr^  Malent  Impio 

Power  uid  Orcnlut  Ttuv^ttar 

rpHE  mbKriben,  Proprlrton  of  tba  Fatcnt  fbT  than  MaobhiH, 

funitlH  fOr  maaiifactiirinE,  an  Dtiw  propwd  to  flU  ra'dcri  for 
MaofainM,  and  to  tttabliib  agmelB.  to  anj  eiUnt  tbat  maj  ba 

TtaHt  MacUsH  an  faTorablj  knoirn  wbanrer  tiuj  bar*  bean 
uad  or  aihiMMd.  Tbvj  baye  taken  pramlniu  at  sani  dlffEnnC 
Btata  and  Conntj  Fain  Wd  In  UaaMobsHlta,  Naw  York,  Nn 
JaiHTi  FainaTlTUli,.OUo,  and  alio  1b  Caiada,  ntiar  baling 
!..  .^ . ,..__. ^^j  flattaring oo»m«nd- 


nnpatad  for  premloma  wiiboot  n 
Aa  manj  aa  3,000  of  tlwm  ai> 


11&  to  MO  bnabili 


atlsid  11,    It  wHI  tbnah  from 
u  tbequaslltT  ofoata  perdaj. 

,  tbrub  rathar  man  than  hall 


f         Tbi 


aod  nprlfbl  aavo,  or  any  otbar  macblDtsi 
qoliinK  pcopelUnc  powar. 

THE  OVERSHOT  TKRt^Sl 
takva  tba  grain  from  a  Ivrd  fefididf  labia  oi 
ba^bttodJevtbafHdartoatandareet  am! 
anoafromdaatj  and  paaiw  Itthioaitb  i-  tx 
aaTaarbad,pla«adoTBrtbeeTllnd*c.     H.  -w 


ttlnil(atp1«min.(brlon«i7>  or  wheat  a>  oatE 'n  nood 
□mar  ur  fOr  timothj  enaa  or  oloTai  ;  and  all  tbia  la  p^jcomplljibed 
irlthoat  ilopplDI  tb*  HaoUne,  w  almiilalii  ttacptixvaa  Bj  hmuu 
ot  tba  Sapuatoi,  tbe  atraw.  aa  It  oomaa  from  tbeTbitibar,  laaSsa- 
tuUj  ivparatad  fnwt  tbecnln 
Tba  PauKT,  7>r(>lir  mi  Stparittr,  complete^  tot  either  oat  oc 

ad,  tba  liro  bona  maobinaa  are  plaaad  OD 
il  tbat  whan  naed  fti  tbnabl^,  tba  ftr- 

d.  dnpilactliat  andaf  tiM  pamr,  amd 

haTta  tha  oppcalta  and  <^*atad  sn  the  othai  aila,  nadr  to  »■ 
e^nua  bonia.  Bj  tbh  MTungaBMat,  (nbleh  baa  baan  mads 
tor  tba  conTanlanoo  of  tboae  wbo  maka  Uuaablag  a  boilnw.  and 

-aghlne  nadr  fOr  work  In  flftean  m1nnl«.  and  r^-load  It  for  moT- 
glnlheiaiiiellnic. 

:o,  alt*ttaBU&clim  8talk,Haj,and8trawCattara 

1th  tbalr  bona  povan  ;  and  alio  Cliantar  Sawi,  and 

ifaloa  madaoiHldb7  W.,H.  k  Co.,  oi  tbalr  agants, 
I  to  work  to  Ibi  aatiihalion  of  tha  punbaaor,  or  It 

bsMi  pnnbued,  within  ^j  daja.  and  tha  pnrcbaaii  monaT  [If 
— 1]  wiUbanrfoddtd, 

blnM  an  » llgbt,  compaet.  and  aadljr  hindiad,  aa  to 

jkaportallou  to  utj  part  of  the  coontFT  with  trifling 

-     —  ba  valgbt  of  (ha  two  hone  machlna,  oomplvta,  balog 

Ian  than  1,000  Iba.,  and  of  tba  ona  borw,  about  1 JOO. 

Tba  BaunlUtimri  ata  bow  aatahllihlng  agcoolaa  in  all  parta  of 


.  -r  acanta.  aa  fkr  aa  daOnltalr  aaarrtalnad,  an-Rapalja  h 
Brtgga,  BoabHtar;  T.  C.  ritan  k  Brotbar,  Balalo^  Fatal  K. 
KjgM.  Eaq.,  PooghkaaHlei  F.  ¥.  Paikar  k  Brotlur,  Datroit ; 
JahB  Malli^  Tnnton,  N.J.:  Jobn  BowilMd,  Rbrkland,  Ohio: 
F.  R.  BUiot,Clant*al,OUoi  JuMa  WllUaau,  Bakara  Ton,  Al- 


1'     but  UUIe  D 
bT  tbewaigfatoftbali 


•t.  and  Kora  wHb  Ul 


;[a  of  10  or  19  dvaea-  B  Tbaj  ai 
jonatnuted,  nol  Ibbla  to  get  out  <ri 
rrloUon. 

Thi  Ormliul  Unnkarisoaiitafaimall-aplkad  ajrtln^ 


I  ooncai*  lop,  and  p( 


aa  tbBK  adtuitaaea.    : 


and  ooBtnd  tba  ntiitlona  of  tba  bona  and  DucUna  by  ami 
bnk*,bTwUebaegUiataanaTofd*d.    3,  In  eonaaqanat 

Sikaa  ttlUnc  tb*  Mnw  and  dolH  tba  work  on  ttaatohL , 
Hka,  ka.,  finp  at  ttaa  Mid  of  tha  tAI^  and  ■»  not  aanMb» 
twaau  tbanlkaa.  3.  Tba  oninAM  nUndar  doaa  Mt  Bitta  tbt 
gnlnfaat  tbnwiitirlthlntllcaaftat«rtb«BBcUi».  4,  TOtii-  I 
nngement  aJao  adndta  of  attaoUni  a  XHralai  Ugb  ■ngh  tRa 
tha  floor  orgjmnd  I«  allow  anctaafnln  to  tUI  tbtOMb  &^Tbli 
tba  itraw  li  depotltad  bT  Itaair  l>  tba  baat  soBdMonCr  WaSK 
6.  Nattbar  rnitt  nor  Mnir  ara  knkaa  In  thta  maaUH,   t.  Tfii    < 

cjllndat  lakBg,wblehMliMt  ariMtwasd  -  

faeding;  It  ia  maUar  and  with  frnr  laath  » , 

art,  thna  admilthic  of  Bin  rapid  motion  uid  ftatar  nrt  with  ks 
powar;  aadthadDliratlaaoftaaUi  InthaaTltadarlafiaTnidc  < 
gp  brmlacraand  n—bar  In  tha  ooBaaTo  top,  rtileh  a  BatWa^  . 
rr.  T.ThaaapantortaagraMadnatacelndUidAIICIhalaln  < 
orraktBCOintbaatiaw,a(ltlaaTMthacn>)BlBlh*biataoBdtlar  ' 
Ibr  tbannnlngmtn.  Thraaman  with  a  alngLa  powar,  caa  tbn4 
IDOto  UObnabdiofgnlBpar  daj:  and  tbni  sun  with  a  dHli 

ewer,  twloa  that  qoantltj.    AH  tba  abora  ara  aoopatt  and  ai 
earrltd  wban  wantad,  eomplcta,  ot  tha^  ma^  ba  rtadDj  tat« 
uait  and  paokxl  lor  dlitant  traoipartatioB  bj  waflDB  oc  otbar 

Prion  of  tlogla  Fowar,  P» 

"            'T     Tbraabar,  W 

*L       Sepantor  and  flrturea,  IT 

Baud!  for  dtlThig,  ata.,  W 

"       Wood-aawlng  nuwbbie.  eomplate.  and  In  mnlag 

Prloa  of  Doable  Power,  flOO 

wllhThnahec.S«Mntor,hs.,  |146to|lM 

AQ  tha  abore  an  aold  dnglj  or  tisellier,  ai  dtairtd,  ui  ar 

Alas,  TapUna  30  feet  alren&ir,  and  tba  Cast  Iron  Bwea^  Fo*« 

EnqoinattbaNewYork  AgrloallB-  '"      '  " 

oi  A.  B.  ALLEN  h  CO.,  island  IB 


0"ZS 


I  part,  to  lIiB  loTeatlgallon  ofelalmi  befon  Coogn"     I 
il  Departmenla  at  WuAlngtoa,  and  baring  Ic  hU     , 

. .. . HB*l,bOll»l. 
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whara  Ha*  to  ba  finnd,  be  l>  prnaiad  to  dd  rigocovlj  m  if 

proDptlj,  aH  pataotta  irtio  hare  alalma  ag^nat  tha  OeMnl  On-  k 
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reUUng  to  neb  paraona,  which  In  many  oaMa  win  anaH*  tktv  if 
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ON    AGRlOfJX/riTIIJB,   Ae.,  As^* 
For  iSra/«  a<  the  Office  of  the  Farmer. 

The  FnlillslMr  of  the  Faxmbk  keepf  wMttf  antiy  on  luad  4  Urc* 
uaortm«nt  of  tlie  most  popnlwr  and  TsliuUe  worki  portoiaiiur  to 
Agricnltim,  RortioQlture,  and  Rural  and  Domeitu  Eeonomy, 
which  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  eash  priees.  The  namM  and  nieee 
of  a  portion  ot  the  books  are  annexed  :— 

Ameriean  Agriovltue,  hj  Allen     $1. 

Amerioam  Farm  Book.    tl. 

Amerioan  PooHrj  Vard,  by  Browne.    $1. 

American  Shepherd,  bj  MonreU.    $1. 

American  Veterinarian,  by  Cole.    50  oenti 

Buel's  Farmer's  Companion.    76  oents 

Bulst'B  Kitchen  Gardener.    76  eents. 

<  haptal's  Agrienltnral  Chendstry.    60  oents. 

( ' oleman's  Continental  Agrienitme.    $1. 

Complete  Farmer.    $1. 

Colons  Ameriean  Fmlt  Book.    60  oents. 

Domeetio  Animals,  by  R.  L.  Allen.  Cloth,  76  ots. :  paper,  50  ets. 

Downing's  Fmits  and  Fmlt  Trees  of  America .    $1  60. 

Downing's  Landieape  Gardening.    $8  60. 

EUisay  on  Manaret.    25  eents. 

Farmer's  and  Emigrant's  Hand«Book.    $1  ■ 

Farmer's  Manual. 

Gardener's  Farmer's  DlctkHwiy.    01  50. 

Home  Doctor.    25  cents. 

Horse  Doctor.    26  oents. 

Horaces  Foot— and  how  to  keep  it  soond.    SO  cents. 

Johnson's  Agrionltnrml  Chemistry.    |1  26. 

Johnson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 

Kirby  &  Spencer's  Entomoloc^.    $S. 

Knowlflon's  Complete  Fazrier,  or  Horse  Doctor.    26  cents. 

Ladies*  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden.    $1  26. 

Liehgig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  (new  edition .)  |I»  pnper,  76  ets. 

Liebffig's  Agricultural  and  Animal  Chem  SI171  (pamphlet  edi- 

tlona.)    26  eents  each 
Loudon's  Ladies'  Flower  Garden.    $1  26. 
Mason's  Farrier  and  Stud  Book.    $1. 
Miner's  Bee-Keeper's  ManuaL    $1. 
Norton's  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture.    50  eenti. 
Poultry  Book,  by  Bennett.    76  eents. 
Rural  F^conomy,  by  Bousslnganit    $1  26. 
Sclentifle  Agriculture,  by  Rodgers     76  cents. 
Stable  EconomT,  by  Stewart.    01. 
The  Bird  Fancier.    60  cents. 
Treatise  on  Mlleh  Cows.    88  ets. 
Trees  of  America     $4. 
V'ouatt  on  the  Pig.    76  cents. 

ALSO, 
2  setts  Chamber's  Miscellany.    $8  per  sett 

V  These  books  can  be  saftly  forwarded  by  wnil»  to  eay  partcT 
the  country. 

(^  Orders  from  a  distance  wlU  reodTC  prompt  attention,  and 
thebooka  forwarded  by  mall  or  Expreas  as  desired 

PngpaciicaCy pea  tluit  are  DsignerredCypca* 

BROWN  It  HOWARD'S  Emporium  Daguerreen  Gallery,  No.  9. 
second  floor  Gould  Buildings  Haying  opened  a  splendid 
GaUeiy  in  the  Gould  Block,  would  respectftaUy  iuTite  the  public 
and  aU  those  wishing  good  likenesses,  to  giTc  us  a  call,  and  we  will 
assure  them  they  wul  not  waste  time  and  money,  ss  is  often  the 
case.  Obr  GellezT  is  famished  in  a  style  of  unusual  splendor, 
equal  to  any  in  the  State.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  some  of 
the  finest  works  Of  Art,  both  of  pencil  and  engrarer. 

Strangers  risitlng  the  dty,  and  hoping  a  few  Idsure  hours,  will 
be  amply  rewtfded  by  a  Tint  to  our  Gallery,  which  iHll  be  kept 
open  daring  all  business  hours.  Please  call  and  examine  for  your- 
selTes.  WM.  BROWN, 

JOHN  HOWARD. 

The  nnderrigned  takes  this  method  of  informing  the  citiaens  of 
Rochester  and  Ticinity,  that  by  the  solicitations  q^many  dtisens, 
he  has  heen  induced  to  return  to  the  city  for  tin  purpose  of  ma- 
king it  a  place  of  permanent  location.  HaTing  been  absent  firom 
the  city  one  year,  and  in  constant  practice,  expeclmenttng  in  the 
aboTc  named  Art,  has  now  returned  better  qualified  than  erer, 
not  only  to  sustain,  but  excel  my  former  r^utation  as  an  Artist; 
being  well  known  In  this  city  and  Ticinity,  as  fomsriy  principal 
operator  in  Mercer  k.  Co.'s  Oallerr,  comer  of  Main  and  8t.  Paul 
streets,  would  now  respectfully  iuTlte  nrr  old  friends,  and  the  pub- 
lic generallT,  to  call  at  No.  9,  Gould  Buildings,  where  you  can  see 
likenerscs  Uiat  will  speak  for  themselTCS. 
[7-tfl W.  BROWN. 

Pure  Blcrtno  Boeln  fbr  8sUe« 

I  HAVE  some  twenty-flTC  yeurUng  Bucks  for  sale, 
on  good  terms.  They  are  pure  bred  llerinos^among 
the  oest  in  the  connti7.  The  last  fleece  of  my  stock 
buck  was  10  lbs.  11 01. 

Also,  two  bucks,  three  years  dd.  REED  BURRITT. 

August  1, 1860.  [7-lt*3         Burdett,  Tomp.  co.,  N.  Y. 
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Glower    MUL 

FOUR  slaes  made  and  sold  br  the  Snbsoriber  at  (Senera  N.  Y. 
warranted  to  be  thorouslwr  bunt  and  to  work  welL  Among 
other  premiuBM  awarded,  tnis  Machine  was  the  fonst  at  the  Ute 
State  Fair. 

Ordersfirom  abroad,  or  inquiries  In  respect  to 
tended  to.  \4At]  E.  J. 


A  Hwilliinii«a  Grain  Drill. 

^T^IS  Drffl  is  an  improTement,ln  scTcral  important  particulars 

JLon  Blokford  and  HuAnan's  Drill  manufoctured  and  widely 

distributed  last  year^d  which  operated  to  the  entire  satisfaction 

«*TS7  purchaser.  The  chief  points  of  superiority  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  rerolutioas  of  the  Dirtribnting  Cylinder  are  increased  or 
diminished  at  pleasure,  with  perfect  precision,  by  means  of  cog- 
wheels of  different  sises.  By  this  arrangement,  the  quantity  of 
and  distributed  to  the  acre  is  regulated  with  perfect  accuracy. 

2.  The  Teeth  mej  be  doTated  or  dropped  separately,  or  simul- 
taneously, with  a  single  motion  of  the  hand,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  operator. 

8.  The  DriUittg  Tubes,  behig  made  oTIron  histead  of  leather,  are 
immeasurably  more  durable,  and  the  seed  alwsys  passes  them  with 
a  clear  and  nnimfeded  current. 

4.  This  Machhie  possesses  great  adTEutages  in  the  superior  reg- 
ularity of  distribution  along  the  fhrrow— in  tha  slmpHelty  of  its 
constmction  —  In  the  durable  and  substanml  style  of  its  manu- 
fnetore— and  in  its  Ikr  greater  ehsaphes^  when  all  its  points  of 
usenuness  are  taken  into  consideration. 

This  DriU  will  sow  all  kinds  of  grain,  K  property  cleaned. 

PRICES— ScTcn  tube  Drills,  005 ;  Nine  tube  DriUs,  $75. 

Olden,  addressed  -"  Blokford  k.  HuHimkn,  Macedon,  Wayne  co. , 
N.  Y.,»  win  be  folthftiUy  and  promptly  attended  to. 

The  PHaceos  Tribe  of  Skort  Horns* 

IN  January.  18M,  Mr.  Sheafo,  of  High  Cliff,  Dutchess  oonnty,  N. 
Y.,  imported  the  young  bUU  Exeter,  bred  by  Mr.  StcTenson,  of 
Durham,  England.  Mr.  Stephenson  is  the  most  celebrated  breeder 
now  liTlng,  and  hto  herd  is  of  the  Princess  tribe,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  ancient  stoqk  of  Short  Horns.  The  breeding  of  the 
Princess  tribe  can  be  traced  back  as  pure  Short  Horns  upward  of 
two  hvndrei  jfear»,  a  matter  of  no  small  eonsideimtlon  to  those 
who  wish  to  breed  true  stock  of  a  reliable  quality. 

Exeter  was  selected  tot  Mr.  Sheafis,  by  that  excellent  Judge  of 
Stock;  Mr.  A.  Sterens,  of  New  York.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the^Tanr  best  bnUa  In  England  Quite  a  high  price  was  paid  for 
him.  It  Is  belicTed  that  his  superior  has  nerer  before  been  fanpcr- 
ted  into  this  country.  He  is  a  beantifU  yeUow-red— which  Is  a 
bright  red,  with  a  fine  g<4den  or  saffron  under  tinge,  arising  flrom 
a  rich  yellow  skin,  and  is  the  only  bull  of  this  peculiarly  fine  red 
erer  Imported.  AfewcalTCSOf  bis  get  will  be  for  sale  this  season. 
Their  Sams  are  Herd  Book  Short  Boms,  Tery  fine  in  their  points, 
and  great  mBkers.  Those  who  desire  to  Improre  their  present 
stock  by  taklog  a  superior  fnah  cross,  will  please  to  apply  to 

June,  1860.         [6-8t]        A.  B.  ALLKN^I^  CO.,  New  York. 


BurraU'v  Acrioaatornl  Vomndrr  ^nd  BUoklnc  Shop. 
OBNBVAy   OZfTABIO   COUiriTy   W,    T. 

THE  sabeeribermaonlhcturesTarious  Agricultural  Implements 
of  tiie  most  approTCd  kinds,  which  he  sells  at  wholesale  and 
retail.    His  work  is  all  warranted  to  be  well  buQt  and  to  work  weB. 

The  increasing  demand  for  articles  of  his  manulheture,  icoently 
rendered  addMtons  to  his  shops  necessary,  which  haring  been  com- 
pleted, he  has  cTcry  fheility  fbr  producing  perfisct  work,  and  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Among  m  Imptements  now  sold  by  him,  are  Burrall's  Clorer 
Mills,  4  rises,  [1st  premium  last  State  ndr ;]  Burndl's  Shell  Wheel 
Plows,  12  slaes,  hlgUr  Improred  the  preeent  season :  Plain.  Iron 
beam,  ShoTel,  Snbsol^  and  Com  Plows  ;  Burrall's  Cora  and  Grain 
CnttiTatcrs ;  Improred  English  Drill,  fbr  seeding  and  manuring 
at  a  single  operation ;  Straw  Gutters,  for  haubd  and  horse  power ; 
Threshing  Machines  and  Horse-Powers,  Clod  Crushers,  Field  RoU- 
lers,  Cora  Shellers  and  Separators,  8cc.,  fce. 

Orders  from  abroad  attended  to  without  delay.  A  liberal  dis- 
count to  the  trade.    Rapa^e  k,  Briggs,  Rochester,  agents. 

Genera,  N.  Y,  June,  1860.  E.  J.  3URRALL. 

Pom  WitfteliMia. 

THE  Roebester  White  Lead  Manulkcturing  Company  beg  to 
offer  their  brands  of  ruaa  lead  to  the  attention  of  a^cmtu- 
rists  and  horticnlturists,  for  painting  permanent  stracturee  of 
cTecy  deserintion. 

This  article  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  best  Judges  in 
this  city;  and  pronounced  a  genuine  artide.  Sevens  desiring  to 
test  the  purity  of  the  lead,  may  haTC  it  analysed  by  a  chemist ; 
and  if  In  anj  esse  it  should  be  found  Impure,  we  will  pay  tho  price 
of  analyring  it,  and  refund  the  money  fbr  the  lead. 

Be  particular  about  the  brand :  <'  Moulson's,  30  Front  street, 
Rochester,"  is  marked  on  cTcry  keg.  rurchuen  of  lead  haTo 
oecasionauy  been  decelTed  In  buying  lead  branded  as  Rochester 
lead.  Mark,  we  are  tke  onty  ntanuYacturert  cf  U«^  here.  There  Is. 
howeTcr,  a  large  quantity  of  lean  "  fixed  oTcr"  here.  NcTerthe. 
lees,  we  wUh  our  lead  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  or  any  other, 
and  therefore  desire  all  consumers  to  glTe  us  a  trial. 

SAMUEL  MOULSON,  No.  80  Front  st. 

Rocheeter,  August  1, 1860.  [8-tf  ] 

TO  farmSIE 

CASH  PAID  FOR  RBD  ROOT  SBBD  AT  MY  OIL  MILL. 

M.  F.  REYNOLDS,  mannfkctnrer  of  Linseed  OH,  White  Lead  in 
on.  Sash,  Doors,  and  Binds,  Stained  and  enamelled  Glass ; 

AHD  DEALSR  IN 

Paints,  OBs,  Yamlsh,  Ghie,  Brushes,  6cc.;  FVeneh.  Englisb,  and 
American  Plate,  Crown,  and  Sheet  Glass,  Fteneh  White  Look- 
ing Glass  PlBtci,  Ifcc.,  17  Buifolo  street,  Rooheeter,  N.  Y. 


THE   GENESEE    FARMER 


IM  tluA  or  th*  BIUB  Ui 


L  017-  ">■  ■"":»  '"BTT    KU  Kin  .ICUIEII.  ./Q 

taitH  hl«l  iH^rnniciut,  nsbrubif  tom  of  gml  ImpoitkBH, 
bleb  hara  inaHted  tbMDHlte*  tma  Ihni  to  Urn*,  m  tb*  *ul- 
u  Undi  Old*  and  a^d  bj-  na  ban  buani*  nwd,  worn, « IUl«d. 

™™.. .  1 rtiBt  of  tbtw  Mnulsti  prfamlpallr  In  tho  ntw 

-hoMwir  and  motion  from  tbomdiMtplaUnnB 
r  tb*  Biain  drlTtns  pnlliT,  and  obbthUna  Ibr  b<«*- 

J tr  tfao  Onrdwt  Tbrnfalut  Mublne  wUboat  oroa*- 

jug  ^  bond!  or  lDt4nBodlat«  gvarlof,  and  at  tho  uno  tlnu  dla- 
penilBf  with  tho  Bull  plalou  and  eogi  npon  lb*  llnlii  of  tba 
(odlsM  ptatTuna.  thersbj  coaUnliig  ('•■'«'  Urtnglh  and  ivraUI- 
Of  wllb  UfkUf  friciin,  •rithont  Uu  BaUlltr  of  ImakM  at  Unb, 
or  UumaztasofUnkiand  pkiloaii  (na  null  lUm  In  tbodpaiiu 
of  npalia  in  laait  otbar  Mnda  gf  povsn  bi  aaco    Tb*  hniar  or 

nnnlianli  1i  rniV''  '-  r'"" 0 — ^~n — tiI  If  Tnrt.  ini  to 

oHrit*  tbxa  witb  Itu  «peii«  of  p«w*r  oi  •leTation,  ai  bat  iiilt* 
bliwIAa. 

Harlng  baas  k>ag  eiig«j*d  In  (he  muinfi 
■ator  and  aa*  of  TarUoa  hLodi  of  HonD-PovBi 
poaao,  and  at  aU  time*  adopted  Bach  Improrai 

fcal  (onSdaat  that  in  tUa  FswMr.  I 
UD  bfl  datlnd  la  found  to  a  naatai 
Dm  aold  to  aa.  oi  wtth  vhleb  wa  m 
Tb^T 


Wa  will  alao  fOrnlab  -  Wbaritr'*"  MaclilBm  Utcat  lapnnd- 

nn«la  aatt  aoKplaCa. |UB 

DonMaSatt     do Itf 

To  iDod  ig**!*  to  naw  loantloni,  libanJ  lama  vttl  ba  il«a    f" 
farttiR  samenlara,  aa*  Daw  Ian*  of  Catalofn*.  a*  mU  p«oa- 
bj  ietiar.  at  (h*  AlbaoT  Asriaoltaial  Wntt  Wardiaa 
" —  •>~'— •SnBradwv,Alhaii7.N.y. 


k&MdW 


or  : 


Patant  OBa*  Rtpiwt,  Fait 
How*,. 


Id  dd*  b7  alda  wltb  tha  Bloat  ^praaad  Fowata  of 

othar  UBdaJmTajjTaB  awiBaliaiid  aaUalhotionand  baaa  pratCmd. 
Tba  oranlHt  Thraabar  aad  TtbtatiBS  Saitarator  irttb  imptora- 
Doata,  bar*  bvan  Mid  with  Uka  laaecai  aa  tk  Fowora,  TbaT  ad- 
mit of  ■  Imd  Itadlns  Ubl*,  tfaui  •TOklhuaMldaBta,  wblah  oftan 
occur  with  tba  fncDaad  taadtaig  board,  iy  pmnnting  hud  lob- 
naacu.  Mlaka,  aad  atoaaa,  bom  gtMuf  lata  the  aiaablna  aad 
braaUog  aplkai,  andanniinK  tboaa  angigad  with  tham.  The 
Of Undtr  ehaft  (of  cart  naal)  niD>  in  bronii  )niw,  wblcb  are  >o 
qada  of  two  part*  aa  aaallf  to  bo  adjuatad  wbao  wora  Looaa,  and 
MB  with  lilUa  tTDuUe  alraji  ba  kapt  tight.  Tba  spaod  or  Iha 
powBT  li  aiuili  tbit  a  larger  pnUaj  li  ued  oo  the  Tbr«aher  thao 
OB  nioat  Diben  drMng  itroBgar  with  Inn  llabllItT  of  lUppiog  at 
bandi,  which  ara  mada  af  rolcsaBiiad  ludU  rabbar.  Th*  Sapara- 
tor  makaa  a  oJmpltft*  fMparatLoB  of  grala  rrom  «£raw,  loaTiiig  It 
In  haat  oondlUco  Ibr  FiB-mlU^aarlng  tho  labor  of  rcTaral  mtB, 


hand,  or  Dttsd  to 
ag.    Alio.  B(w-r 

n-Poiw  la  oavabla,  with  thit 


tabj'tba 


thnabiog  fiom  m 

^j.  Tb*j  ar«  wanBnt*d  to  porfbnn  aa  ahoTe,  ormajba  rvtnru- 
"oua^or  out  amt*  af  whoBi  purabaaad,  vlthln  thrae  moBttu, 

monar  nfnBd*d.    Tb*T  maji  ba  bad  la  Rochsatar,  BaSalo.  or 

anr  of  tba  prlaalpal  t«ct*  oo  tb*  lowar  aad  uppar  l^ia,  b;  addlag 
traaaportntloa.  Good  aganta  will  attend  to  tba  lala  of  tboa  In 
tboaa  plaeaa     Tba  prtaaa  will  b»- 

For  Wagl*  Po^ar, *M 

"    Threabcr  and  Baparator, It 

"    Band*.  Wranoh,  Oil  Can.  altta  plaeaa. t— Ut 

Satt  Doahla  Maablnai,  owptata, IM 

Fan-Binii,  tnin SltoM 

Saw-aO]  eouplata U 


DaaigB  IM  Fan_    

BubaoDInt;  A  half  day  !■  Warn*  eoontT,.  . 

Bait  a«allannts-*ga!n, 

8.  V.-i  Notaa  fbc  thaHonth, 

ngaon  Waad.  or  Red  Root, 

Tha  Shaphard'B  Dog. 


la  AoiJogT  bstwMD  AidiUI  and  Vwitabla  Lih^No.'l.  IN     ' 
m'  T...  ri_ah«f  I. —i.Cr  ai..K^  u? .  *.  ■.■    ■-  L.     UK 


. n  Pnr,  AppI*,  and  tlobn* :  Cbirrti*. » 
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of  the  soil,  should  boow  somethiiiK'  of  loo  climate  tnd 
■ffiicultonl  capabilitieB  of  ^  of  the  great  fuming 
EStKtei  of  ihe  Ualon.  Among  these — from  its  centru 
position,  its  noble  rivers,  fine  harbors,  and  b«ng  on 
the  Atlantic  —  Virginia,  which  has  been  the  mother 
of  BO  many  Stalest  has  peculiar  claims  to  the  study 
of  cveiT  American.  It  contains  61,363  square  miles, 
or  within  a  fraction  of  40,000,000  acres.  Vessels 
drawing  fifteen  feet  of  water,  come  up  the  Potomac 
to  Washington  end  Georgetawn.  Vessela  of  con- 
siderable tonnipe  are  seen  at  the  cities  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg.  The  canals  up  the  Jamea  and 
Potomac  rivers  are  already  completed  fi"  '-'*  '*-- 


in^  extended.     Fro. 


boat  navigation  on  the  Ohio  to  Norfolk,  through  the 
James  River  canal,  will  be  about  500  miles.  Every 
body  knows  that  Virginia  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  as  well  as  on  Uie  Atlantic  ocean.  A  loaded 
canal  boat  at  Portsmoutb,  which  is  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  the  Ohio  canal,  is  over  1000  milea  from  the 
citv  of  New  York,  via  Cleveland,  Bufialo,  and  the 
Ene  canat ;  and  its  cargo  must  be  rcshipped  twice 
in  crouing  lake  Brie.  By  ascending  the  Kanawha 
and  deieendiitf  the  laatoa  rivers,  in  Virginia,  the 
ocean  is  reached  in  half  the  distance,  aM  witliout 
breaking  bulk.  This  canal  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  canal  from  Cumberland  to  Alexandria,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  will  be  In  operation  aH  the  way 
by  the  first  of  Angnit. 

There  are  severs]  important  lines  of  railway  now 
being  constracted  in  Virginia,  to  facilitate  travel  and 
the  transportation  of  agricultural  produce  to  tide 
water;  but  we  need  not  stop  to  name  tbem.  It  may 
not  be  amiss,  however,  to  remarlt  tliat  Norfolk  bn 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world ;  .and  that  the 
Potomac,  uo  to  Washington  city,  is  more' of  a  bag 
or  arm  of  the  Chesapeake,  than  a  rhtr.  Tide  rises 
and  falla  aone  four  feet,  and  die  river  above  the 
bridge  is  two  miles  wide.  On  the  Vinrmia  side  of 
the  Potomac  is  the  farm  of  GBoaas  WAStnnoTon 
Paikk  Ccsni,  the  step-son  and  adoptad  child  of  tlie 
illustrious  Fates  Patiic.  This  farm  containa  1100 
seres.  We  shall  take  another  occaaiun  to  deacribe 
this  flae  estate  and  its  farming  operatiooe.  Its  M- 
tensive  meadows  yield  two  tons  of  bay  to  IIm  acre^ 
an  article  which  sella  in  Washington  at  fiom  (IC  to 
•30.  Think  of  land  within  a  few  mile*  of  the  ma- 
;  tropolis  of  the  Uiiitad  SlatM  (which  ia  frowing 


rapidly  and  must  soon  contain  100,000  inhabitants,) 
aelting  at  from  fJ  to  $13  an  acre  !  Every  acre  of 
this  land,  with  oorthem  husbandry,  will  yield  930 
worth  of  hay  a  year.  The  question  may  be  a^ed 
why  farming  lands  are  so  low  in  the  "Ancient  Do- 
minion." This  wc  will  answer  without  fsaror  favor, 
according  to  our  own  views  of  the  subject. 

Forty  years  agu  skvehdders  in  tha  State  of  New 
YoA  baa  learned  that  negroes  were  wonh  more  to 
grow  tobacco  in  Virginia  and  Uarylaad,  than  to 
raise  grain  in  the  now  Empire  Stats.  fNwying  the 
laws  of  trade,  thousands  of  slaves  were  carried  south, 
aad  elaveholding  ceased  in  New  York  nod  New  Jer- 
sey. Now,  two-thirds  of  the  slaveholders  of  Vir- 
ginia have  learned  that  negroes  are  worth  more  to 
erow  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar,  at  the  eoath,  than  to- 
bacco and  grain  farther  north.  Obeying  still  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply,  ihoosands  of  slaves  arc 
annually  leaving  Virginia,  aud  migrating  south  to 
grow  cotton,  su^ar,  and  rice,  for  the  civilized  world. 
Constantly  hearing  of  the  fortunes  made  in  Georgia,  . 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  IjouisiaDa,  Florida,  and  Texas, 
the  most  enterprisinf  planters  of  Virginia  are  leaving 
their  partially  eibausted  estates  for  the  £1  Dorado 
of  a  wariaer  climate,  where  slave  labor  is  worth  tieo  _ 
pritf.  Can  it  be  otherwise  than  tliat  the  roiUlonR 
of  deserted  acres  in  the  Old  Dominion  should  be  of- 
fered to  the  enterfBiie  of  free  )abor.Bt  mere  nominal 
PTice»T 

If  all  the  women  in  tlie  world  insist  on  having 
twice  as  many  yards  in  each  calico  dress  as  formerly, 
and  twice  as  many  dresses  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
who,  pray,  but  Virginia  alavee,  are  to  raise  cotton 
enough  to  sup^y  we  incalculable  demand  t  The 
cotton  mills  of  Eaglasd  alone  exported  over  thirteen 
hundred  million  yards  of  cotton  elnth  last  year,  and 
lyoB  hundred  and  fifty  million  {Mmnds  of  cotton  yam. 
Let  the  men  of  fifty  who  read  this  article;  call  to 
mind  how  sparingly  sugar  was  used  when  they  were 
boys,  and  than  reflect  a  motnaM  «i  the  way  in  which 

rr  people,  as  welt  aa  ricli,  new  ooneame  tiiis  ph>- 
t  of  slave  labor.  So  rapid  has  been  the  extenaion 
of  commerce,  and  so  great  the  impiwrenienU  in  the 
machinery  for  ginning  and  the  matwiaetine  <rf  cot- 
ton, that  tiie  world  wanta,  or  aflects  to  want  a  world 
of  cotton  fabiicB.  In  short  tlie  day  lanaar  at  hand 
when  all  the  slaves  ia  this  Republic  will  either 
cease  to  be  bondmen,  <s  be  employed  in  Ihe  cnltBm 
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wealth -giving  orchards  ?  Who  grow  wool  and  hemp^ 
mules  and  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  and  make  butter 
and  cbeesc,  wheat  and  corq,  in  the  best  climate  in 
America  ?  It  will  be  freemen,  happily  exempt  from 
all  the  peculiar  cares  and  untold  vexations  incident 
to,  and  inseparable  from,  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  farmer  is 
thought  the  less  of  at  the  south,  in  any  Stale,  if  per- 
chance he  tills  his  fields  with  bis  own  hands.  Mr. 
Toombs,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  and 
himself  a  wealthy  planter,  says  that  one-fourtb  of  all 
the  cotton  grown  in  that  State  is  planted,  hoed, 
picked,  ginned,  and  put  up  for  market,  by  free  white 
laborers.  It  is  a  law  of  Providence,  and  one  not 
easily  evaded  anywhere,  that  man,  whether  bond  or 
free,  "shall  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  fece." 
Citizens  that  care  not  to  own  slaves,  but  seek  to 
realize  an  independent  living  by  th^ir  own  industry, 
or  by  hiring  help,  may  do  so  in  Virginia  quite  as 
well  as  in  New  York.  As  a  general  thing,  the  soil 
in  the  former  State  is  not  rich,  but  it  is  susceptible 
of  easy  improvement.  It  lacks  lime  more  than  any 
otlier  element  of  crops.  There  are,  however,  exten- 
sive districts  of  fair  wheat  lands,  and  com  is  grown 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Rotation  of  crops  and  the 
art  of  making  money  by  the  dairy  business  Ahd  wool- 
growing,  are  little  thought  of,  and  less  practiced. 
The  climate  and  the  almost  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  best  grasses,,  favor  sheep-husbandry  and  stock- 
growing  of  all  kinds.  The  finest  sheep  that  we  have 
ever  seen  are  brought  into  Washington  from  Vir- 
ginia. Col.  Ware,  of  Clarke  county,  has  left  with 
the  writer,  in  the  Patent  Office,  samples  of  wool  from 
an  imported  ram,  which  clips  18  lbs.  of  woo!  a  year, 
and  weighs  420  pounds.  His  fat  wethers  sell  read- 
ily at  from  $25  to  $35  a  head.  Being  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  he  buys,  rewdless  of  price,  the  prize 
rams  and  ewes  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Fair  in 
,  England,  nearly  every  year ;  and  seeks  mutton  sheep 
and  long,  combing  wool. 

The  demand  for  good  roadsters,  not  race-horses,  is 
most  encouraging  to  the  breeders  of  this  noble  animal. 

To  the  man  of  small  means,  fnai  cuUttre  promises 
the  largest  and  surest  profit.  From  the  Potomac  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  consumption  of  good  apples  will 
be  limited  only  by  the  supply.  Pears,  peaches, 
grapes,  quinces,  plums,  cherries,  and  berries  of  all 
kinds,  are  scarce  and  high. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  several  millions  in  this 
District,  (Columbia]  by  the  general  government,  and 
the  drawinff  to  a  focus  of  so  many  gentlemen  of 
wealth,  ana  their  families,  from  so  vast  an  empire, 
operate  greatly  in  favor  of  skiMb)  farmers  and  gard- 
ners  in  this  neighborhood.  Both  land  and  manure 
are  cheap  and  abundant.  It  is  said,  (we  know  not 
with  what  truth,)  that  the  one  hundred  square  miles, 
or  ten  miles  square,  do  not  contain  over  one  thousand 
slaves,  and  these  are  neariy  ail  house-servants. 

Instead  of  migrating  to  the  far  off  outskirts  of  the 
Republic,  her  enterprising  sons  had  better  come  and 
settle  down  near  her  pulsating  heart,  and  reap  all 
the  advantages  of  the  best  markets  on  the  continent. 
A  thousand  dairies  can  not  supply  butter  and  cheese 
to  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  Alexandria, 
Georgetown,  and  to  the  planters  engaged  in  growing 
tobacco  and  other  crops.  Why  bring  butter  five 
hundred  miles  south,  when  it  cana.be  better  made 
within  an  bout's  drive  of  the  consumer  1  We  have 
seen  better  butter  sold  in  Ohio  at  six  cents  a  pound, 


than  sells  for  tliirty^me  cents  In  WMhington.  On 
the  4th  of  July  potatoes  sell  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
bushel.  In  this  climate  they  should  be  abundant  at 
a  third  of  the  money,  at  this  season  of  the  year. — 
Garden  vegetables  are  abundant,  and  generally  good ; 
but  the  supplv  does  not  last  as  skin  in  tlie  keeping 
of  them  would  effect,  provided  skill  was  possessed  hj 
the  growers  of  these  perishable  commodities.  How 
to  keep -potatoes^  cabbage,  beets,  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  apples  and  other  fruit,  is  a  science  of  great 
importance  to  all  house-keepers.  The  warmer  the 
climate,  the  greater  the  difficulty,  and  the  larger  ^ 
profit  to  those  that  study  and  master  the  art.  It  is 
knowledge,  more  than  land,  that  we  all  lack ;  ^- 
though  we  are  apt  to  crave  many  acres,  while  we 
begntdffe  the  appropriation  of  a  few  dollars  to  pur- 
chase the  most  useful  books. 

In  Virginia,  agricultural  skill  and  rural  scienee 
may  command  a  uberal  reward,  because  the  field  is 
large  and  the  laborera  few.  Prejudice  alone  keepe 
honest,  enterprising  farn^rs  of  small  means,  from 
growing  hay  at  fif&en  dollare  a  ton  on  land  worth 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre,  which  is  now  vacant. 
Potatoes  and  butter  sell  at  three  prices,  because  it  is 
two  small  business  for  planters  to  produce  thenu 
Such  defective  tillage  and  husbandry  can  not  long 
endure,  and  those  that  make  judicous  selections  of 
land  in  Virginia  now,  may  do  better  than  the  beat 
did  in  New  York  forty  years  ago.  Negroes  are 
going  where  their  labor  is  most  profitable. 
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COLTURB   or  INDIAir   CORN. — (ZBA   MATS.) 

Of  the  whole  family  of  cereals,  Zea  Mayt  is  imques- 
tionably  the  most  valuable  for  cultivation  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  time  shall  come  that  pop- 
ulation presses  closely  on  the  highest  capabilities  of 
American  sotl,  this  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
Nf  w  World,  will  be  found  greatly  to  excel  all  others 
in  the  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  milk,  and  butter  which 
it  will  yield  from  an  acre  of  land.  With  proper  cul- 
ture, it  has  no  equal  for  the  production  of  hay,  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  grow  a  large  erop  oo  a 
small  surface.  >.. 

The  report  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
1849,  for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  fi. 
Batbham,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  con- 
tains many  interesting  statements  in  reference  to  com 
culture,  made  by  tl^  officers  of  numerous  county 
agricultural  societies**  In  Miami  county  2,030,670 
bushels  were  grown,  at  an  average  yield  of  fifty-five 
bushels  per  acre.  Three  varieties  are  cultivated: 
the  common  gourd  seed^  for  cattle ;  the  yellow  Ken- 
tucky, for  hogs  and  distilling ;  and  the  white,  for 
grinding  and  exportation.  According  to  the  returns 
from  Greene  county,  which  produced  1,250,000  bush- 
els of  Qofh  in  1849,  '^a  regular  rotation  of  clover, 
com,  wheat,  and  cbver  again,  is  best  for  corn :  and 
no  crop  pays  better  for  extra  culture."  The  Harrison 
County  AgQcultural  Society  reports  the  pork  crop  at 
4,800,000  pounds ;  and  it  gave  its  first  premium  for 
com  to  Mr.S.  B.  Lukbivs,  whose  statement  Is  as 
follows : 

^  The  ^nnd  bad  been  in  meadow  ten  years  ;  was 
plowed  SIX  inches  deep  about  the  miMle  of  April ; 
was  harrowed  twice  over  on  the  9th  May,  and  planted 
on  the  1 1th,  four  feet  by  two  feet.  It  came  up  well; 
was  cultivated  itnd  thinned  when  ten  inches  high  ; 
three  st&lks  were  left  in  %  hill.    Aboat  two  wedu 
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afterwards  it  wiu  again  cultivate^  and  the  sackers 
pulled  oE  About  the  last  of  June  it  was  again  cul- 
tivated, masing  tnree  times  the  same  way,  as  it  was 
laid  off  but  one  way. 

ExfMnM  of  culture,  gathering,  and  crib- 
bing, wat $1,7  10 

-    Product  d74i  bushels,  at  3U  cents, ..117  10 

Pftkit  on  thtee  acres, $100  00" 

The  evidence  on  which  a  premium  was  awarded 
was  8U(5h  as  should  satisfy  any  one  that  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  bushels  were  grown  on  three 
acres  of  land,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $17.10, 
delivered  in  the  crib.  This  is  producing  com  at  less 
than  five  cents  a  bushel. 

Whether  the  statement  be  true  to  the  letter  or  not. 
it  shows  conclusively  the  great  value  of  a  riek  s^U 
for  making  cheap  corn.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
estimate  the  crop  of  Ohio  last  year  at  70,000,000  of 
bushels.  Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
probably  the  crop  of  com  was  never  better  than  in 
the  year  1849.  One  that  has  rich  land  needs  only  to 
plow  it  deep  and  well,  plant  in  season^  and  cultivate 
the  earth  properly  with  the  plow  or  cultivator,  to 
secure  the  growth  of  a  generous  crop.  Oo  poor  soils 
the  case  is  very  different. 

To  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn  on  poor  land,  and  at 
tho  leaA  possible  expense,  requii^  some  science  and 
much  skill  in  the  art  of  tillage.  Take  the  same  field 
to  operate  in.  and  one  farmer  will  grow  one  hundred 
bushels  of  com  at  half  the  cost  per  bushel  that  an- 
other will  expend  in  labor>  which  is  money.  It  un^ 
fortunately  happens  that  very  skillful  farmers  are 
few  in  number,  in  comparison  with  those  who  have 
failed  to  study  and  practice  all  attainable  improve- 
ments. Men  who  can  grow  maize  on  common  soil, 
place  the  crop  in  a  crib  at  from  six  to  ten  cents  a 
bushel,  and  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  labor,  need  not 
go  to  school  to  leam  the  practieaTpart  of  corn  cul- 
ture»  There  are,  however,  five  or  six  States  in  the 
Union  in  which  tiiis  is  done.  Mr.  Lukbus,  of  Ohio, 
has  toid  how  they  do  it  in  that  State  ;  and  tlte  prac- 
tice is  very  similar  elsewhere.  To  produce  cheap 
com  on  poor  land,  one  needs  a  dear  understanding 
of  what  elements  of  the  crop  air  a«d  water  will  fur- 
nish, and  what  thev  can  not  supply.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  'atmosphere  is  precisely  the 
same  over  ground  which  yielda  one  hundred  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre  that  it  is  over  that  which  produces 
only  five  bushels  per  acre.  No^  the  whole  matter 
which  forms  the  stems,  leaves,  roots,  cobs,  and  seeds 
of  com,  where  the  crop  is  one  hundred  bushels  per 
acre,  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  soil.  A  harvest 
equal  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre  can  be  obtained  with- 
out consunring  over  ten  percent,  of  earth,  as  com-, 
pared  w  ith  the  weight  of  the  crop.  No  plant  caiL 
imbibe  more  of  the  snbstance  of  the  soil  in  which  \i 

frows,  than  is  dissolved  in  water  or  rendered  gaseoas 
y  the  decomposition  of  mold. 

The  quantity  of  matter  dissolved,  whether  organic 
or  inorganic,  during  the  few  weeks  in  which  corn 
plants  organize  the  bulk  of  their  solids,  is  small. 
From  93  to  97  parts  in  lOQ  of  the  drv  matter  in  a 
mature,  perfect  plant,  including  its  seeds,  cobs,  stem, 
leaves,  and  roots,  are  earbon  (charcoal)  and  the  ele- 
ments of  water.  It  is  not  enlv  an  important,  but  ftn 
exceedingly  instructive  fact,  that  the  most  efiective 
fertilizers  known  in  agriculture  are  those  that  least 
abound  in  the  elements  of  water  and  darlwiL  l^e 
unleached,  dry  excrements  of  dunghill   fowls  and 


pigeons  have  five  times  the  fertilizing  power  on  all 
cereal  plants  that  the  dry  dung  of  a  grass -fed  cow 
hasy  although  the  latter  has  five  times  more  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,*  per  100  pounds,  than  the 
former.  Although  it  is  desirable  to  apply  to  the  soil 
in  which  corn  is  to  grow  as  much  of  organized  car- 
bon and  water  as  one  conveniently  can  ;  yet,  where 
fertilizers  have  to  be  transported  many  miles,  it  is 
important  to  know  that  so  much  of  the  manure  as 
would  form  coal^  if  carefully  burnt,  can  best  be  spared. 
The  same  is  true  of  those  elements  in  manure  which 
form  vapor  or  watJr,  when  the  fertilizer  decomposes 
in  the  ground. 

Carbonic  acid  and  nascent  hydrogen  evolved  in 
rotting  stable  manure  are  truly  valuable  food  for 
plants,  ai)d  perform  important  chemical  offices  in  the 
soil ;  but  they  are^  nevertheless,  not  so  indispensable 
to  the  economical  production  of  crops,  as  cvailahle 
niirogetif  pakuht  silicctj  fnagnedoy  gulphurf  andphos- 
pkorus.  These  elements  of  plants  being  less  abund- 
ant in  nature,  and  qfuite  indispensable  in  forming 
com,  cottcm,  and  every  other  product  of  the  soil,  their 
artificial  supply  in  guano,  nightsoil,  and  other  highly 
concentrated  fertilizers,  adds  immensely  to  tlie- nar- 
vesty  through  the  aid  of  a  small  weight  of  matter. 
If  a  moiety  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  meat,  milk, 
fruity  and  garden  vegetables,  annually  consumed  by 
the  twenty-two  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  then  thrown  away,  were  judiciously  ap- 
plied to  the  produce  of  grain  crops,  the  yearly  profits 
accruing  would  be  many  millions.  In  all  sections 
where  corn  is  worth  thirty  cents,  and  over,  a  bushel, 
great  benefits  may  be  reiuized  by  the  skillful  manu- 
facture and  use  of  poudrette.  This  article  is  an  in- 
odorous compound  of  the  most  valuable  constituents 
of  human  food  and  clothing.  It  is  the  raw  material 
of  crops. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  restore  lo  a  corn  field  all  the 
matter  removed  in  the  crop  to  maintain  its  fertility. 
A  part  of  each  seed,  however,  ought  to  be  carried 
back  and  replaced  in  the  soil,  to  make  good  its  loss 
by  the  harvest. 

In  every  barrel  of  meal  or  flour  sent  to  market  (196 
pounds)  there  ar^  not  far  from  186  pounds  of  carbon 
(coal)  and  the  elements  of  water.  When  a  bird  eats 
wheat  or  com,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  several 
experiments,  that  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  food 
escapes  Into  the  air  through  its  capacious  lungs  in 
the  process  of  respiration  ;  and  yet,  the  20  per  cent, 
of  guano  left  will  re-produce  as  much  wheat  or  corn 
as  was  consumed.  Imported  guano  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  ages,  ofte% gives  an  in- 
crease in  the  crop  of  wheat  equal  to  three  pounds  of 
seed  to  one  of  fertilizer ;  while  it  has  given  a  gain 
of  seven  to  one  of  corn,  and  fifty  to  one  of  green 
tumeps. 

Chemists  have  ascertained  that  the  air  expelled 
from  the  lungs  of  man  and  his  domestic  animals  in 
breathjj^  contains  100  times  more  carbonic  acid 
than  it  poasesised  when  it  entered  the  organs  of  res- 
piration. 

While  carbon  or  coal  in  bread,  meat,  poutoes, 
grtssy  hay^  and  straw,  cwnsumed  by  warm-blooded 
animals,  is  constantly  passing  out  of  the  system  as 
csrbohic  acid  ga%  the  elements  of  water  (oxygen 
and  hydnmn)  sra  also  escaping  from  the  lungs  in 
the  iprm  <n  vapor,  which  in  cold  weather  is  often  vis- 
ible. •  Over  60  pier  centi  of  the  solids  consumed  by 
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man  and  beast  \a  thas  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  by 
&  slpw,  continuous  combustion,  which  generates  ani- 
mal heat.  These  elements  of  the  farmer's  crops  fall 
upon  his  cultivated  fields  in  rain  and  dew.  Hence, 
when  a  pig,  or  any  other  animal,  oats  100  pounds  of 
corn,  and  voids  by  the  bowels  and  kidneys  40  pounds 
of  the  matter  consumed,  these  40  pounds  will  repro- 
duce, and  generally  more  than  reproduce,  100  pounds 
of  «orn  again.  Even  this  40  per  cent,  of  Uie  ele- 
ment of  com  may  be  reduced  one-half  by  skillful 
fermehtation,  by  which  carbon  and  the  elements  of 
water  are  still  further  removed,  aj;id  then  reproduce 
an  amount  of  grain  equal  to  the  original.  The  art 
and  science  or  feeding  cultivated  plants  being  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  another  place,  the  subject  will 
not  be  pursued  in  this  connexion. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  valuable  work  of  Professor 
Emmons,  published  in  two  quarto  volumes,  entitled 
« Agriculture  of  New  York,"  for  the  following  and 
many  other  analyses  contained  in  this  rej^rt.  The 
researches  into  the  chemical  composition  of  maize 
were  performed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Sajussit&t,  in  the 
laboratory'  of  Professor  E.,  and  were  so  thorough  and 
extensive  as  to  induce  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  to  award  a  premium  of  $300  lo  Mr.  S. 
His  investigations  fill  two  hundred  pages  in  the 
transactions  of  that  society  for  the  year  1848. 

A  com  plant  fifteen  days  after  the  seed  was  planted, 
cut  on  the  3d  of  June,  close  to  the  ground,  gave  of 

Wnter, 89.626 

Dry  matter, 10.874 

A«h, 1.354 

Agh  calculated  dry, 13.053 

By  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  90 
per  cent,  of  the  young  plant  is  water ;  and  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  dry  matter,  the  amount  of  eaithy 
minerals  which  remain  as  ash  when  the  plant  is 
burnt,  is  large.  This  excess  of  water  continues  for 
many  weela.  Thus,  on  the  6th  of  July,  thirty-three 
days  from  planting,  the  relations  stood  thus  : 

Water,. 90.518 

Dry  matter, 9.482 

Agh, 1.333 

Ash  calculated  dry, - 14.101 

( Agh  very  aaline. )  • 

Before  green,  sncctUent  food  of  this  character  is  fit 
to  give  to  cows,  oxen,  mules,  or  horses,  it  should  be 
partly  dried.  Plants  that  contain  from  70  to  75  per 
cent,  of  water  need  no  curing  before  eaten.  The 
young  stalk,  cut  July  12,  gave  over  94  per  cent,  of 
water.  Such  food  used  for  soiling  without  drying, 
would  be  likely  to  scour  an  animal,  and  give  it  the 
cholic.    The  root  at  this  time  (uly  12)  gaJve  of 

Water,. ..T. 81.026 

Dry  matter, /..'...  18.974 

Ash, 2.222 

Ash  calculated  dry, 11.711 

(Ash  taateg  of  cauatic  potagh.) 
Aah  of  the  whole  plant  above  ground,  6.77  graing.  Amount 
of  ash  in  all  below  ground,  3.93  graing. 

So  late  as  July  26,  the  proportion  of  water  in  the 
stalk  was  ninety-four  per  cent. ;  and  the  ash  calcu- 
lated drv,  17.66  per  cent  The  plant  gained  2136.98 
grains  in  weight  in  a  week  preceding  tiie  6th  of 
September.  This  was  equal  to  a  gain  of  12.72 
grains  per  hour. 

The  rapid  growth  of  com  plants,  when  the  heat, 
light,  and  moisture,  as  well  as  the  soil,  are  favorable, 
is  truly  wonderful.  A  deep^  rich,  mellow  soil,  in 
which  the  roots  can  freely  extend  to  a  great  distance 
in  depth  and  laterally,  is  what  the  corn-grower  should 


provide  for  this  crop.  Thar  pervioosness  of  river 
bottoms  .contributes  largely  to  their  productiveness 
of  this  cereal.  A  compact  clay,  which  excludes 
alike  air,  water,  and  roots — ^^orbidding  aR  chemical 
changes — is  not  the  soil  for  corn. 

When  farmers  sell  com  soon  after  it  is  ripe,  there 
is  considerable  gain  in  not  keepinfic  it  long  to  dry  and 
shrink  in  weiffM.  Corn  growh  by  Mr.  Sausboet, 
which  was  i^  by  the  18th  of  October,  then  con- 
tained 37  per  cost  of  water,,  which  is  25  per  cenL 
more  than  old  corn  from,' the  crib  wi}l  yieuL  The 
mean  of  mainr  experiments  tried  by  the  writer  has 
been  a  loes  of"^  twentypei;  cent,  in  moisture  between 
new  and  old  com.  The  butts  of  cornstalks  contain 
the  most  water,  and  husks  or  shucks  the  least,  when 
fully  matured  and  not  dried.  The  latter  htre  about 
thixty  per  cent,  of  dry  matter  when  chemically  desic- 
cated. 

coKPoirnoii  or  tbk  ash.  or  tbs  lxaves  at  ixrr«iK!«T 


:  Juig  IS. 
Carbonic  add,    5.40 

Silica, '.  13.50 

Salphurie  acid    3. 16 
Phogphateg,..^1.60 

Ltme, SSk 

Magnegia, 37 

Potagh, 9.98 

Soda, 34.39 

Chlorine, 4.55 

Oiganic  actdg,    5.50 


stages. 

2J50 
19.850 

1.995 
16.250 

4.035 

2.980 
11.675 
39.590 

6.020 

3.400 


Jhif.fi. 

.Av.ao 

0.65 

3.50 

34.90 

36.27 

4.92 

5.84 

17.00 

13.50 

3.00 

ast 

1.59 

8.30 

10.85 

9,1^ 

21.23 

82.13 

3.06 

1.63 

3.38 

2.05 

0M.18. 
4.050 

58.650 
4.881 
5.8S0 
4.510 
(^.865 
7.333 

sjsaQ 

.    2.664 
2iS00 


98.14    '97.750      98.187       99.83       99.334 

The  abore  figures  disclose  several  interesting- factp. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  silica  or  flint  in 
the  leaf  Is  steadily  progressive  from  13.60  per  cent* 
at  July  19th,  to  58.65  at  jOtctober  18th. 

Flint  is  substantially  the  bone-earik  of  all  grasses. 
If  one  were  to  analyze  the  bone^  of  a  calf  when  a 
day  old,  again  when  thirty  days  of  age,  and  when  a 
year  old,,  the  increase  of  poosphate  of  nme  in  its  skel- 
eton would  be  similar  to  that  witnessed  in  tbo  leaves 
and  stems,  of  maize.  In  the  puif  stages  of  the 
growth  of  com,  its  leaves  abound  in  phosphates  r  but 
aft^  the  seeds  begin  to  form,  the  phosi^tes  leave 
the  tissues  of  the  plant  in  other  parts,  and  concen- 
trate in  and  around  Ahe  germs  in  the  seeds.  On  the 
33d- of  Ai)gust,  thofash  of  the  whole  stalk  contatned 
19.60  per  cent,  of  |diosph,ates ;  and  oh  the  IStii  of 
October,  only  15.15  per  cent.  In  forming  tiie  ooiis 
of  this  plant,  considerable  potash  is  drawn  from  the 
stalk ;  as  it  decrea^  from  35.54  per  cent.  August 
16,  to  24.69  OctobeTl&  Whjsn  the  plant  is  grow- 
ing fastest,  its  roots  yield  an  ash  which  contains  less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  lime ;  but  afWr  this  develop- 
ment is  nearly  completed,  the  roots  retain,  or  periiaps 
re^in  from  the  plant  above,  over  4)  per  cent,  of  this 
mineral.  Soda  Bguies  as  high  as  from  iO  to  31  per 
cent,  i^  thg  ash  obtained  from  com  roots.  Ripe 
feeds  gave  the  following  results  on  the  analysis  of 
their  ash ': 


f 
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Silica,. 


0.850 


Phdgphorio acid,  ..^. •^.. 49.210 

Lime, '.-.-' 1 *. 0.075 

Magnegia. 17.600 

P>otagh, :, 23,175 

Soda  .-: 3.605 

Sodium,.  — 0.160 

Chlorine,.. i 0J»5 

Sulphuric  add, i- 0.515 

Orpmic  acida, d.700 

99J175 
The  above  table  shows  a  smalter  quantity  of  time 
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than  is  usually  found  in  the  ash  of  this  grain.  It  is, 
however,  never  so  abundant  as  magnesia ;  and  Prof. 
Emmons  has  shown  thot  the  best  com  lands  in  the 
State  of  New  York  contain'  a  considerable  quantity 
of  magnesia.  All  experience,  as  well  as  all  chemi- 
cal researches,  go  to  prove  that  potatk  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  important  elements  in  the  organization  of 
maize.  Com  yields  more  pouniia  of  straw  and  grain 
on  poor  land  than  either  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats ; 
and  it  does  infinitely  better  on  rich  than  on  sterile 
soils.  To  make  tlic  earth  fertile,  it  is  better  economy 
to  plant  thick  than  to  have  the  rows  five  feet  apart 
each  way,  as  is  customary  in  some  of  the  southern 
States,  and  only  one  stalk  in  a  hil^  '  This  gives  but 
one  plant  to  twenty -live  square  feet  of  ground.  In- 
stead of  this,  three  square  feet  are  sufficient  fo^  a 
single  plant ;  and  from  that  up  to  sjx,  for  the  largest 
varieties  of  this  crop. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  agricultural  journals 
of  the  country  on  the  propriety  of  thin  and  thick 
planting.  Among  the  advocates  of  the  latter  system 
Dr.  M.  W.  Pbilips,  of  Mississippi,  has  become  con- 
fiuiciioiis  and  is  undcrfttof)d  to  be  a  stiocessrul  grower 
of  this  ^reat  American  staple.  If  one  has  not  a 
deop,  mellow  soil  on  which  to  grow  corn,  it  will  pay 
well  to  form  such  a  soil  by  deep  plowing,  turning  in 
green  crops,  and  draining,  if  necessary.  Few  farm- 
ers have  ever  made  themselves  rich  by  raising  corn 
on  poor  land.  There  is  vastly  too  much  of  unpro- 
ductive soils  plowed  and  hoed  in  the  United  States. 
This  practice  is  bad  economy ;  for  it  impoverishes 
the  earth,  without  enriching  either  tho  agriculturist 
or  the  community.  It  is  so  much  cheaper  to  grow 
100  bushels  of  corn  on  two  than  on  ten  acres,  that  a 
general  efiort  should  be  made  to  bring  all  corn  lands 
up  to  the  average  of  50  bushels  per  acre. 

"  A  writer  in  the  Maine  Farmer  estim«testhei[uan- 
tity  of  southern  and  western  corn  annually  imported 
into  that  States  for  home  consumption,  at  3,060,000 
of  bushels.  No  other  population  three  times  as  large 
out  of  the  United  States  consumed  an  equal  amount 
of  American  corn.  Maine  is  a  great  ship-building 
and  lumber-producing  State,  wmch  makes  her  an 
ezcclleot  cusComer  for  the  grain  and  meat^igrowing 
districts  of  the  Union.  The  demand  for  ships^  bread- 
stuffs,  provisions,  ready-made  houses,  farm  imple- 
ments, and  wearinfiT  apparel  of  every  kind,  for  the 
Califdrnta  trade  and  market,  is  operating  very  sensi- 
bly on  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  The 
more  its  labor  becomes  diversified,  the  less  dahger 
there  is  of  over-producing  any  one  important  crop 
like  that  of  corn,  cotton,  or  wheats  It  will  hot  do. 
for  the  productive  industry  of  five  millions  of  agri- 
culturists to  be  constantly  employed  on  a  few  leaoing 
crops,  unless  the  design  is  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
work  for  a  very  little  pay,  and  impoverish  the  land 
at  the  same  time. 
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Calf  Stort  aoai:*.  —  Eds.  Gen*  Farmery — The 
calf  noticed  in  your  April  number,  weighing  150  lbs. 
when  twelve  hours  old,  was  found  to  weigh,  when 
two  months  old,  310  lbs.  At  four  months  old,  his 
weight  and  measure  were  again  taken,  as  follows  : 
Weight,  five  hundred  and  eiffht  pounds ;  height,  four 
feet ;  girt,  four  feet  seven  inches ;  length  Ht>m  the 
horns  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  ^^e  feet  seven  inches. 
He  has  the  milk  of  one  cow  only,  with  pasture.  His 
form  as  well  as  his  size  has-been  admired  by  nomer-' 
ous  visitors,  excelling  any  steer  they  have  seen. 
M.  HuTCBi.^soff.— Kfiig^s  Ferry^  A^  r.,  U^. 


Mb88B8.  Editors  ; — As  you  and  your  correspondents 
have  all  «  spoken  pretty  freely"  in  regard  to  my  the- 
ory as  to  the  cause  of  smut  in  wheat,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  I  would  at  least  take  a  passing  notice  of 
your  objections  and  theirs;  and  as  my  «0W  Farmer" 
friend,  of  <<Oaklands,"  comes  first  to  take  "issue^* 
with  me,  I  will  first  pay  my  respects  to  his  article^ 
which  being  dated  in  March,  must,  I  infer,  have  been 
written  before  the  publication  of  the  last  part  of  ray 
communication,  wiiich  was  not  published  until  your 
April  nutnber  came  out.  Not  having  seen  the  last 
or  concluding  part,  I  presume  he  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  any  fair  "inferences"  respecting 
the  "  soundness"  of  mv  philosophy  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Besides,  as  he  says  he  has  <<  never  seen 
smut  on  his  farm,  except  ocdbional  ears  of  corn,  or 
a  few  among  his  barley" — never  in  his  wheat — I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  his,  as  T think,  rather- 
positive  assertions  that  smut  in  wheat  '<  is  a  fungus, 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  Ynushroom"— that  it  <<  feeds 
on  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  destroys  the  stmcture 
of  the  grain  to  which  it  is  attached."  Has  my  friend 
had  opr.ortunities  of  examining  it,  personally,  ^  under 
the  le.js  of  a  microscope,"  by  means  of  which  he 
could  fully  ascertain  and  determine  its  vegetable 
character  as  a  fungus  plant?  or  has  he  based  his 
assertions  upon  the  phantastical  imaginings  of  others, 
who,  not  having  been  practical  farmers,  probably  had 
not  even  the  limited  opportunities  and  advantages 
possessed  by  mv  "  Old  Farmer"  friend  1  But  it  ap- 
pears to  mo. that  notwithstanding  all  his  <' sound 
philosophy"  in  regard  to  this  matter,  he  is  even 
doubtful  as  to  the  fact  that  <<  smut  is  a  fungus ;"  for 
he  says,  "whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  disease," 
££c.  NoWf  if  "  we  know  it  to  be  a  fut  gus,"  it  strikes 
me  that  there  is  really  no  propriety  in  saving  '^what- 
ever" (or  "  be  it  this,  Or  that,''  origin,)  about  it. 

But  let  that  pass  ;  and  allow  me  to  ask  my  friend 
how  he  knows  that  this  supposed  "  fungus"  feeds  on 
the  juices  of  the  plant  ?  And  if  it  does,  how,  or  in 
what  manner,  (by  simply  "feeding  ^n  the  juices," 
and  only  thereby  diminishing  (he  quantity,)  it  "de- 
stroys the  stracture  of  the  grain,  and  changes  it  to 
smut  V  My  friend  also  says  that  "we  can  readily 
detect  it  as  soon  as  it  breaks  forth  from  the  sheath." 
I  have  examined  a  great  number. of  heads  immedi- 
ately before,  as  well  as  immediately  after,  they  "broke 
forth  from  the  sheath  ;"  but  I  was  never  able  to  de- 
tect smut  until  some  time  (several  davs)  had  elapsed 
after  the  head  "broke  forth"  —  sufficient  time,  at 
least,  for  my  bugs  (if  you  please)  to  have  produced 
the  efl^t  which  I  charge  upon  them.  In  regard  to 
some  of  my  "Old  Farmer"  friend's  "infallible  reme- 
dies," he  or  I  must  be  egregiously  mistaken.  I  have 
tried  very  strong  lime  water  as  a  remedy,  by  steep- 
ing my  seed  wheat  in  it  twelve  hours  or  more  ;  and 
I  know  by  experience,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
of  teachers,  that  it  did  not  prevent  smut  in  the  pro- 
duce ;  nor  did  wettine  the  seed  wheat  and  mixing  it  * 
thoroughly  with  quick  lime — having  also  tried  that 
experiment.  But  if  common  salt  brine  is  all-suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  seed  of  this  villainous  "  fungus," 
why  does  my  friend  advise  to  "  wash  the  seed  first 
in  pure  water," -and  then  "soak  it  in  the  brine?" 
These  supposed  remedial  means  may  sometimes  be 
serviceable  by  destroying  the  egg  or  maggot  of  the 
insect,  contained  in  the  smut  grains  in  the  seed,  and 
thus  (in  eases  where  the  insect  does  not  come  from 
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some  other  field  or  fann,J  preventing,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  evil  i^hich  would  probably  have  occurred  if 
the  andestroyed  eggB  or  maggots  had  been  sown  \n 
the  smut  grains  with  the  seed  lyheat.  But,  af^r  tne 
experience  which  I  have  had,  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  believe  that  any  remedial  means,  by  waafaing, 
steeping,  or  other  mode  of  preparing  tli^  seed  wheat, 
will  be  found  to  be  infallible. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  a  second 
article  from  the  pen  of  my  "  Old  Parmei''  frien*,  in 
which  he  appears  to  havo  made  an  attempt  to  account 
for  the  smut  in  wheat  in  a  difibrent  manner  from  that 
contained  in  his  first  article.  He  now  appears  to  be 
halting  in  a  state  of  betweenity,  or  rather  in  a  state 
of  plurality,  as  not  knowing  which  one  of  the  many 
absurd  theories  published  by  the  scores  of  very  <*  sci- 
entific'' authors  who  have  tu^osed  and  conjectured 
in  regard  to  this  matter  of  smut  in  wheat.  Some- 
times appearing  to  be  inclined  to  adopt  one,  and  some- 
times another,  of  those  unfounded  hypotheses,  does 
he  not  involve  himself  in  some  degree  of  inconsis- 
tency when  he  says  that  **  one  characteristic  (of  the 
smutf  as  well  as  his  other  fungi  plants,)  is,  tha^ 
"they  will  not  grow  unless  fed  with  aeeaying  aidmaX 
or  vegetable  matter,"  and  afterwards  gravely  asks, 
"  who  shall  Bay  that  growing  wheat  can  not  absorb 
through  its  pores  or  vessels,  matter  so  minute  that 
the  unaided  human  eye  can  not  detect  it"  ?  I  under- 
stand him  to  say  that  "  smut  will  not  grow  unless 
fed  upon  decaying  matter,*'  Does  he  mean  to  have 
it  unaerstood  that  he  believes  that  smut  finds  ^^de- 
^^'^ying  VMttet^*  in  ^*  growing  wkeat,*^  and  that,  too, 
as  soon  as  the  head  breaks  forth  from  the  sheath  ?  I 
should  be  much  pleased  if  my  '<  Old  Farmer"  friend 
would  "  define  his  position"  more  clearly,  and  let  us 
know  what  he  reallybelieves  to  be  the  cause  of  smut 
in  wheat. 

In  regard  to  th2  communication  of  **E.  T.,"  of 
Batavia,  I  phould  not  probably  have  thought  the 
<'game  worth  the  (*andle,"  had  he  not,  as  I  think, 
misrepresented  me  by  saying  that  I  "  virtually  admit 
that  the  grain  has  formed  its  shape"  before .  it  is 
changed  to  smut.  If  I  understand  myself  rightly  — 
and  1  think  I  do^no  such  admission  can  be  found  in 
my  communication.  In  my  third  article  I  stated  that 
the  puncture  by  the  insect  ^^probably  injures  the 
small  vessels  which  woald  otherwise  supply  the 
grains  with  their  proper  nourishment,  (in  whole  or 
in  part,)  and  causes  an  entire  change  in  the  sub- 
Btaqce  of  the  grain."  Also,  that  ^  my  observations 
have  convinced  me  that  the  change  in  the  grain  is 
produced  after  the  earing  or  heading  out,  and  whUe 
the  germ  is  expanding"  Sec.  I  contend  that  even 
this  language,  fairly  construed,  would  not  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  I  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
grain  had  <<  formed  its  ahape,"  and  that  afterwards 
its  substance  was  transmuted  into  somethinsf  else ; 
but  that  the  puncture  caused  the  change  durmg  the 
process  of  the  formation  of  the  substance  of  the  grain. 
But  if  this  language  admits  of  doubt,  yet  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  my  communication  I  stated  the,  particular 
manner  in  which  I  supposed  the  insect  produced  the 
smuC,  as  I  thought,  in  perfectly  clear  and  intelligent 
language.  I  refer  him  to  that  part,  and  request  him 
to  ferret  out  its  meaning,  if  it  is  not  so  plain  that 
"  he  that  runs  may  read."  «  E.  T,"  also  objects  to 
my  theory  because  ''  he  has  never  known  the  pea 
bog  nor  his  [my]  bug  to  change  die  pea  or  berry," 
kc.  Is  Mr.  E,  T.  so  conceited  as  to  tuppoee  that  it 
is  demonstrative  proof  that  a  thing  is  not  dene^  or 


does  not  exist,  because  he  did  not  know  the  fact  ? 
He  asserts  that  ^  we  farmers  know  that  the  grain  of 
smut  is  globular.**  Now  "  I,  for  one,"  have  not  dis- 
covered that  it  is  so  ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  I  find  that 
other  farmers  are  as  ignorant  as  I  am  in  regmrd  to 
the  gloMar  form  of  smut  grains. 

\  confess,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  after^  as  well  as 
before,  I  discovered  the  cause  of  smut^  I  did,  in  the 
simplicity  of  my  heart,^  use  means  as  nreventive  rem- 
edies ;  and  it  seems  that  *^  E.  TV'  a^r  he  supposed 
he  had  discovered  Uie  cause,  was  also  green  enough 
to  use  a  preventive  remedy  in  sowing  only  his  first 
quality  wheat.  And  I  can  not  avoid  the  inference^ 
that  he  must  hero  been  not  a  little  verdant  in  form- 
ing and  adopting  the  conclusion  tiiat  the  **  vitaiiiyj 
not  of  the  roots  particularly,  but  of  the  teed^  to  be 
wanting  sufitcient  to  produce  good  wheaK"  Until  I 
saw  '^  E.  T.'s"  communication,  I  was  not  aware  that 
seed  which  had  lofit,  or  wap  wanting  in,  its  vitality, 
would  grow  at  all ;  but  we  can  not  all  see  that  a 
thing  <<  looks  very  like  a  whale,"  although  oar  friend 
may  insist  that  it  does.  ^*E.  T.,"  it  would  seem, 
was  easily  satisfied,  having  tried  a  single  experiment 
only.  But  in  his^  account  of  that,  he  has,  I  think, 
furnished  almost  irresistable  proofs,  corroborative  of 
my  theory.  His  third  quality  wheat  being  the  latest 
sown,  (for  he  says  he  *^  reserved  an  eighth  of  an  acre 
to  experiment  on,")  produced  ^nearly  all  smut  and 
chess,"  with  some  heads  with  part  smut  and  part 
wheat. 

Now,  if  his  theory  bo  correct,  this  result  seema  to 
be  (to  say  the  least  of  it,)  most  marvelous,  if  not 
miraculous.  His  seed,  which  was  <' wanting  in  vital- 
ity sufficient  to  produce  good  wheat,"  did,  liowever, 
grotr,  and  produce  good  wheat,  though  of  smalt  sisse. 
ut  the  want  of  vitality  in  the  se^  al^  produced 
heads  with  <<  part  smut  and  part  wheat ! "  This 
certainly  appears  to  roe  to  be  one  of  the  stmngest 
freaks  which  nature  ever  indulged  in.  It  surprises 
me  to  learn  that  seed  <<  wanting  vitalUy  sufiicient  to 
produce  good  wheat,"  should  growy  so  as  to  produce 
smut  or  anything  else.  But  I  confess  I  should  be 
much  more  astonished  to  learn  that  it  would  not  only 
grow,  but,  by  some  <' hocus  pocus"  operation,  the 
sap,  which  T  had  always  supposed  circulated  through 
the  whole  plant,  like  the  blood  in  the  human  bo^', 
should  so  separate  itself  into  parts  as  to  make  one 
grain  good  and  another  had^  in  the  same  head  !  and 
that,  too,  in  consequence  of  want  of  vitality  (life)  in 
the  seed  !  Is  not  all  this  theory  an  absurdity  1  I 
must  conclude  that  it  is,  and  rest  upon  my  own, 
which  I  think  rationally  accounts  for  the  difference 
in  the  produce  of  the  same  heads,  as  well  as  for  ine 
formation  of  good  flour  and  smut  in  the  same  grain, 
or  kernel. 

Messrs.  Editors,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  ^  regret  the 
necesRity"(?)  which  required  you  to  notice  and  dis- 
sent from  my  views.  I  have  too  long  been  search- 
ing for  the  truth  in  this  matter,  to  be  now  afraid  of 
finding  it.  If  I  am  in  error,  I  shall  certainly  be  much 
pleased  to  be  convinced  of  it.  You  admit  that  there 
are  numerous  instances  where  insects  prodnee  re- 
markable  changes  in  the  growth  and  appearance  of 
plants.  Yon  also  say  that  '<  smut  is  so  well  known 
to  be  a  parasitic  fungus,  which  will  grow  as  well 
without  a  hug  as  peas  and  wheat — that  it  is  as  phi- 
losophical to  say  that  a  skipper  in  a  cheese  made  the 
cheese,  as  to  say  that  the  egg  or  maeffot  of  a  weevil 
or  *•  beetle'  produces  the  foM  on  which  it  subsists." 
Now,  gentlemen,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  enlighten 
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mv  benighted  understanding,  bv  informing  me  whit 
relation  all  this  parade  of  woras  of  ^  a  8kipj>cr  in  a 
cheese  making  the  cheeBe,"  kc,  has  to  anything 
fairly  deducible  from  the  premises  laid  down  in  my 
communication  ?  Allow  me  to  request  that  you  will 
again,  more  carefully,  read  that  part  of  my  commu- 
nication relating  to  this  matter,  on  page  84,  in  your 
April  number,  and  then  I  think  you  will  not  again 
be  so  mistaken  as  to  accuse  me  of  the  absurdity  of 
asserting,  or  even  supposing,  that  the  egg  or  maggot 
of  any  weevil  or  "beetle"  produced  the  f(»d  on  which 
it  subsisted. 

Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  ask  by  what  means 
you  know  that  "  smut  is  well  known  to  be  a  parasitic 
fungus"  ?  Did  you  ever  see  it  as  a  vegetable  seed, 
even  "  through  a  glass,  darkly"  ?  Did  you  ever  prop- 
erly test  its  vegetative  power  by  planting  it  with  or 
without  wheat  1  Have  you  ever  veratuMUy  known 
of  an  instance  in  5;\hich  a  ^parasitic  fungus"  plant 
grew  oat  of  the  living  matter  of  another  plant  or 
tree  1  Or  have .  you  not  relied  on  what  others,  like 
IIbnslow,  have  supposed  and  cor^ecturedf  If  the 
latter,  excuse  me  for  disbelieving,  the  correctness  of 
tlie  authorities. 

Well,  ffentlemen,  I  adiqit  that  ''man  (sometimes) 
feeds  on  (filthy? )  mushrooms ;"  but  does  he  eat  them 
ra\y,  as  nature  made  them  ?  or  does  he  not,  like  my 
smut  bug,  first  prepare  them  for  his  use  1  But  be- 
cause ''  man  feeds  on  mushrooms,  and  many  insects 
devour  parasitic  plauts,  without  being  suspected  of 
producing  them,"  is  it  any,  the  least  possible  proof, 
that  no  insect  prepares  a  nest  for  its  young,  and  food 
for  itself  and  ofispring,  by  prodttc}n|;  a  change  in  the 
structure  or  organization  of  part  of  a  plant,  or  tree  ? 
Do  not  the  "oak-gall"  insect,  the  "black-knot"  in- 
sect (of  the  plum  tree,)  the  honev  bee,  atid  many 
others,  "  too  numerous  to  mention,"  by  their  "  opera- 
tions" produce  changes  in  natural  productions,  to 
suit  them  to  their  uses  and  purposes  t  Indeed,  I 
think  you  concede  the  point  in  aamitting  that  "the 
instances  .are  numerous  where  Insecti  produce  re- 
markable changes,"  kc.  I  ask,  for  what  purpose  do 
they  do  these  things?  For  the  mere  pleasure  of 
doing  something  remarkable ?*  Or  is  it. not  more 
"  pbilosophieal  "to  suppose  that  they  do  these  things 
to  fit  Uiose  natural  productions  for  their  uses  as  nests 
for  their  young,  and  food  for  their  offspring  and  them- 
selves ?  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  the  facts 
admitted  by  you  ?  If  the  same  with  myself,  as  I 
must  suppose  you  do,  why  not  permit  my  smut  buff, 
which  not  only  feeds  on  smut,  but  makes  use  of  it 
as  a  nest  and  food  for  Its  offspring,  to  come  in  with 
those  which  you  admit  as  "producing  renLirkablo 
changes,"  Sec.  1  If,  however,  my  theory  is  itnphi- 
losopnical,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  infitntely  less  ab- 
surd than  that  which  teaches  that  ''a  single  smut 
ball  contains  some  four  millions  of  sporules,  [seeds,] 
each  one  of  which  will  doubtless  ^row  and  produce 
other  millions,  under  favorable  circumstances*'!  — 
Why,,  gentlemen,  have  you  considered  the  fearful 
consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things  —  truly  "  im- 
portant, if  true"  ?  At  this  frightful  rate  of  produc- 
tion, it  appears  to  me  that  this  terrific  "parasitical 
fungus"  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  smut  all  the 
wheat  in  creation ;  and  totally  deprive  us  of  the 
largest  and  best  portion  of  our  natural  bread  food ! 
—  nav,  it  must  long  ago,  inevitably,  have  produced 
that  destructive  result ;  not  only  in  regard  to  wheat, 
but  as  to  all  the  other  grains  which  we  use  in  making 
bread  :  for,  as  I  onifentand  the  theory,  eftch  and 


every  kind  of  those  grains  is  liable  to  its  attacks,  in 
soro^  form  or  other.  No,  no,  gentlemen  ;  there  is 
quite  too  muck  of  the  marvelous  about  this  fanciful 
scheme  of  nature's  mysterious  workings  in  exL^mely 
small  thinffs ;  and  I  can  not  but  be  surprised  ihat 
any  sensible,  reflectiuff,  practical  man,  should  long 
believe  in  the  truth  of^such  fantastical  freaks  of  the 
imagination  ;  unless,  indeed,  like  him  who  gave  as  a 
reason  why  he  believed  the  story  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe^s  adventures  to  be  a  true  relation  of  facts,  he 
supposes  that  "if  it  had  not  been  tniCf  it  would  not 
have  been  printed"! 

To  your  correspondent  Jacob  Loop,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  have  been  engaged  in 
raising  wheat  as  a  staple  crop  nearly  fifty  years,  and 
have  tried  many  experiments  with  my  seed  wheat,  by 
steeping  and  liming  it ;  sowing  very  badly  shrunk 
seed,  (little  heavier  than  chess;)  and  also  as  good, 
ripO)  large^  plumps  and  beautiful  wheat  as  I  think 
man  ever  saw  :  and  yet  the  produce  of  the  latter,  as 
well  as  of  the  former,  was  smutty.  I  believe  that  if 
a  grain  of  wheat  has  vitality  sufiicient  to  enable  it  to 
ffrow,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  produce  good  wheat, 
Qiough  perhaps  not  as  much  in  quantity  as  the 
largest,  best,  and  ripest  grain.  My  shrunk  wheat 
grew ;  and  I  did  not  discover  that  there  was  any 
matertal  difl^rence  in  the  product  of  that  and  the 
large,  plump,  and  ripe  seed.  I  have  never  used  seed 
wheat  that  was  not  fully,  or  dead  ripe ;  believing 
it  to  be  more  certain  to  grow  than  that  which  is 
unripe.     J.  H.  H. 
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It  is  generally  admitted,  thai  leaves  are  to  plants 
what  lungs  are  to  animals.  I  believe  also  they  serve 
the  purpose  of  organs  of  digestion.  The  analogy 
then,  between  plants  and  animals,  would  lead  us  to 
this  conclusion,  viz :  that  whatever  mode  of  treat- 
ment would  be  fatal  to  one,  would  be  fatal  also  to  the 
other,  and  vice  versa.  As  the  vital  energies  of  an 
animal  are*  more  active  than  those  of  a  plant,  the 
efiect  would  be  more  immediate  but  not  more  certain. 
To  destroy  an  animal  i(  is  only  necessary  to  destroy 
the  organs  of  respiration,  or  to  prevent  their  action ; 
to  destroy  a  plant,  do  the  same,  «nd  let  the  operation 
be  continued  inasmuch  as  the  effect  is  more  Mow. 
The  following  would  be  my  method  of  killing 
Iders:"  I  would  allow  them  to  grow  till  about 
midsummer,  but  not  later  than  till  after  flowering,  or 
till  the  berries  are  partially  grown.  I  consiier  the 
root  to  be  at  this  time  in  its  most  enfeebled  sBite,  as 
the  plant  is  now  nearly  done  growing.  Now  let  the 
bushes  be  mowed  close  to  the  grouna  ;  let  them  dry, 
and  bum  them  on  the  spot  where  they  grew.  If  any 
new  shoots  make  their  appearance,  pull  tliem  up  or 
cut  them  ofi.  If  any  appear  on  the  following  spring, 
repeat  the  process,  but  remove  them  earlier,  other- 
wise the  root  will  acquire  strength.  I  have  little 
experience  with  elder,  but  I  have  some  with  other 
plants,  aiflA  I  know  that  there  are  few  plants  to  which 
tills  treatment  would  not  be  fatal,  if  followed  up.  I 
am  now  experimenting  on  three  of  the  most  difJScult 
subjects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  .have  little 
doubt  of  success.  For  a  time  the  destruction  of  one 
^hoot  seemed  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  score  of 
others  ;  but  they  begin  to  hold  up  a  little,  and  I  expect 
soon  to  see  them  come  up  wecJc  and  sickly,  as  the  root 
appears  to  be  exbaustinff  itself.  If  I  succeed,  I  will 
gi7e  yon  the  result.    H«— Dotrfi  East,  /ufy,  1850. 
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Hives,  kc— I  have  concluded  to  take  up  the  pracH- 
cat  part  of  my  flubject  without  further  delay,  as  this 
part  is  of  the  most  importance  to  the  majority  of  bee- 
keepers ;  and  if  my  remarks  on  this  branch  of  bee- 
culture  are  not  from  necessity  considerably  extended, 
I  shall  resume  my  essays  on  the  most  interesting' 
portions  of  the  natural  history  of  this  insect,  in  a 
brief  manner. 

There  is  no  greater  error  into  which  bee-keepers 
generally  have  fallen,  than  that  of  erroneous  sized 
hivofi.  Look  whei;e  you  will,  you  will  in  most  cases 
find  hives  from  the  size  of  a  box  ten  inches  by  twelve 
to  three  or  four  times  that  size.  Again,  the  akape 
of  hives  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Long, 
narrow  hives,  nevor  produce  as  much  box,  or  surplus 
honey  in  the  8;^iers,  or  chambers,  as  those  of  a  more 
shallow  form  ;  for  the  rNjton,  that  in  long  hives  the 
bees  meet  with  more  obstructions  in  ascending,  and 
they  are  often  disoouragod  by  the  difficulties  of  forcing 
their  way  through  some  two  feet  of  solid  masses  of 
bee?,  and  rofnse  to  work  in  the  chambers  at  all.  On 
the  contrary,  hives  of  about  twelve  inches  in  height, 
with  a  suitable  breadth,  give  greater  facilities  for 
ascending ;  and  more  honey  is  generally  stored  in 
the  chambers  of  such  hives,  than  in  longer  ones. 
Hives  without  a  wper^  (an  upper  section  to  receive 
surplus  honey,  free  from  bee-bread  and  broody  which 
being  removed  produces  an  annual  profit  without  the 
loss  of  the  bees,)  I  consider  not  worth  discussing, 
and  straw  hives  the  worst  of  all.  Bees  will  do  very 
well  frequently  in  such  hives ;  biit  if  one  wishes  to 
obtain  a  profit  and  save  the  lives  of  his  bees,  be  must 
discard  straw  hives  and  those  with  no  chambers. 
These  hives  are  as  much  behind  the  age  as  tho 
wooden,  plows  of  Mexico  are  behind  our  most  im- 
proved patent  ones  now  in  ure. 

After  we  obtain  hives  of  the  right  Wze  and  thaptj 
the  communication  to  the  chamber  is  also  most  gross- 
ly mismanaged.  Some  people  make  a  9m^^  hole  in 
the  center,  about  one  inch  in  diameter  !^  This  is  the 
extreme  of  folly.  What  man  in  his  fight  mind,  if 
be  had  several  thousand  men  employed  on  a  work 
extending  one  hundred  rods,  would  cause  them  to 
pass  through  a  single  passage  in  the  enclosure,  witii 
burdens  from  without,  and  then  disperse  to  their 
respective  locations  of  duty  ?  Would  be  not  o]^n 
numerous  ways  of  access  along  the  whole  front,  that 
no  hindrance  may  occur  one  to  another  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  passage  ?  Most  certainly  he  would.— 
No\%  bees  are  laborere  in  miniature,  and  in  their 
laboA  require  the  »id  of  philosophy  and  reason  to 
facilitate  their  operations.  Instead  of  one  hole,  a 
half  a  dozen  or  more  should  always  be  made,  of  at 
least  ai>  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  or  a  single, 
large  round  or  square  aperture,  several  inches  in 

idth,  should  be  made,    l  recommend  nine  (inch  and 


wi 

a  quarter)  holes,  three  in  a  row 

It  may  be  said,  without  any  fear  of  being  in  error, 
that  a  hive,  the  lower  section  of  which  liball  contain 
more  than  two  thousand  cubic  inches  in  the  clear,  is 
too  large ;  nnd  one  with  less  than  fifteen  hundred, 
too  small.  About  eighteen  hundred  cubic  inches  I 
consider  should  be  the  solid  contents  of  hives ;  that 
is,  the  lower  section,  designed  as  the  permanent 
abode  of  the  bees.  I  have  made  them  twelve  inches 
square,  and  I  have  made  them  thirteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter by  eleven  inches  in  heieht — inside^  recollect ; 
and  for  a  northern  latitude  above  the  city  of  New 


York,  the  latter  size  is  p^ferable.  If  yoa  add  an 
inch  to  these  latter  dimensions,  you  might  not  read- 
ily perceive  the  difference  in  your  success ;  bnl  io 
the  long  run  there  would  be  a  considerable  diflference^ 
The  object  of  keeping  bees  generally,  I  take  for 
granted,  is  for  projU  ;  and  the  hive  that  produces  the 
most  swarms  and  the  most  swrphu  ksnejf  in  the 
supers,  taking  a  series  of  years  together,  is  the  best 
without  doubt.  A  hive  of  large  dimensions  will  sot 
throw  ofTas  many  swarms  as  a  smaller  one,  nor  will 
there  be  as  much  honey  stored  in  the  super.  This 
is  a  settled  point ;  hence  we  must  discard  such  hires. 
The  queen  requires  a  certain  area  to  deposit  her  egg^ 
in,  and  a  hive  of  eighteen  hundred  solid  inches  is  «s 
near  her  requirements  as  can  be  set  down  as  «  gen- 
eral rule,  always  allowing  for  the  few  thick  comhs 
that  may  in  some  eases  be  used  simply  as  store  confrs. 
These  store  combs,  however,  are  not  always  con- 
structed ;  and  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  ado{>t 
some  p«an  to  cause  the  bees  to  adhere  wholly  to  the 
supers,  as  a  depository  of  such  combs :.  but  we  can 
not  do  this  in  all  cases.  If  the  hives  be  too  small, 
the  queen  is,  Um^ted  in  her  labors  —  there  is  not  so 
great  an  increase — ^not  so  many  swarms— and  not  so 
much  honey  stored. 

It  is  natural  for  an  inexperienced  bee-keeper  to 
suppose  that  a  large  swarm  requires  a  large  hive, 
and  a  small  one  a  small  hive.  'This  is  erroneoos. 
If  we  merely  look  to  the  first  season  only,  it  is  par- 
tially correct ;  but  we  should  take  subsequent  sea- 
sons into  our  calculation  :  and  if  we  do  this,  we  shall 
never  vary  the  size  of  our  hives,  let  our  swarms  be 
what  they  may.  Even  a  double  swarm,  if  I  coold  not 
easily  divide  them,  I  should  put  into  a  usual  sisel 
hive ;  and  if  the  bees  found  difficuky  in  laborini; 
there,  I  woukl  place  a  nadir  under  them  ;  that  is,  a 
tempQ^ry  box  open  at  both  ends.  In  the  fall,  the 
nadir  may  oe  removed  by  severing  the  combs  with  a 
fine  wire  drawn  through  them,  when  all  the  bees  will 
be  able  to  enter  the  hive  proper.  Supere  maj  be  a«» 
high  as  you  please,  and  not  interfere  with  any  prin- 
ciple detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  tHe  bees  ;  but 
they  should  not  contain  mere  than  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  th$  numberi^f  cubic  inches  that  the  lower  sec- 
tion does.  If  they  do»  the  extra  space  will  be  useletts. 
If  your  hives  be  from  twelve  U>  ifteen  iodies  in 
diameter,  nine  or  ten  inches  in  height  is  enough,  and 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  lower  section.  Blon 
chamber  hives  are  made  in  one  box  the  full  length, 
the  chamber  being  formed  by  a  division  at  the  pioper 
distance  from  the  top.  One  side  of  the  chamber 
being  open,  it  is  closed  by  a  door  hung  on  small 
bntts,  with  a  hook  or  button  to  secure  it  when  shut. 
One  or  two  boxes  are  then  placed  in  the  chamber, 
with  a  pane  of  glass  in  fronts  or  a  small  piece  of 
fflass  only,  say  enough  to  cover  a  hole  two  inches  in 
diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  when  the  botxes 
are  filled.  This  kind  of  hive,  if  made  of  the  proper 
dimensions,  does  very  well ;  but  they  are  not  as  con- 
venient as  those  made  in  two  distinct  sections.  The 
various  styles  and  kinds  of  hives  iu  use  are  numer- 
ous, and  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  most  of  them  as 
extended  a  notice  as  my  limits  will  allow. 

T.  B.  MixBS, 

Aatbor  of  lli«  Amerleaa.BM-KMper'*  Manwil 

CHnion^  Oneida  Co^  JV.  F.,  1850. 

A  Farmbs  should  never  be  so  immersed  in  politi- 
cal matters,  as  to  forget  to  sow  his  wheat,  dig  his 
potatoest  and  bank  up  his  cdlsr. 
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Messrs.  Editoiis  : — One  of  the  ^rettest  mitfortniiM 
to  which  mankind  are  subject,,  is  the  aversion  to 
study  and  observation — an  onwUlingbees  to  ahandon 
old  notions,  and  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others. 
We  cleave  to  our  prejudices  even  when  our  judgment 
is  convinced  that  we  are  wrong.  It  is  true,  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  awakened  in  some  quarters,  which  augurs 
a  better  sUte  of  things  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  spirit  of  prejudice  is  dominant  throughout  the 
land,  and  is  likely  to  continue^  since  those  who  most 
neea  light  are  least  willing  to  receive  it. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  from  reading, 
in  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  **  Birds,  Insects,  Sec.,''  (to  which  I  propose  to  re- 
ply as  soon  as  I  shall  have  learned  the  fate  of  this^) 
and  in  the  last  number  of  the  Fanner  a  few  lines  on 
.the  subject  of  ^  Destructive  Insects."  The  mole  I 
have  always  considered  an  Ineffimsive  animal.  I 
know  he  is  sometimes  accused  of  doing  mischief,  but 
I  have  no  positive  evidence  of  it,  although  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  him  more  or  less,  even  from  my 
boyhood.  Mv  father  never  encouraged  the  killing 
of  the  little  Uaek  foatg,  ahhongh  uey  sometimes 
**  plowed  his  meadows ;"  for  be  observed  that  the 
meadows  did  not  appear  to  be  injund  by  the  opera- 
tion, but  rather  benefited. 

f  have  read  two  short  articles  on  the  habits  of  the 
mole.  The  one  was  in  an  English  publication,  and 
is  now  mislaid.  1  will,  however,  give  you  the  sub- 
stance of  it  as  I  now  recollect  it.  The  writer  re- 
marks, that  having  a  small  piece  of  around  very 
much  infested  by  moles,  he  was  induceu  to  investi- 
gate their  habits.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
while  digging  up  the  ground,  he  discovereof  their 
store-house.  It  consisted  of  a  smooth  cavity  in  the 
earth,  filled  mostly  with  cut-warmB  which  had  been 
stunned,  but  not  killed,  by  being  slightly  wounded  in 
the  back  of  the  neck.  Whether  this  'VTas  their  win- 
ter's store,  or  a  supply  for  their  voung  family,  I  do 
not  now  recollect.    1  only  remember  the  fact. 

The  other  article  is  also  from  an  English  writer, 
and  being  rather  longer  than  I  wish,  I  will  abridge 
it,  retaining  the  authoi's  statements  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  his  language.  <<Some  ten  jears  ago,"  says 
the  writer,  f  when  I  commenced  eoUivating  the  litUe 
land  I  now  hold,  it  was  full  of  wire- worms.  My 
crops  were  greatly  injured  by  them,  and  in  some 
places  entirely  ruined.  To  remedy  the  evil,  I  en- 
courag^  moles  and  partridges  on  my  land.  Instead 
of  killing  the  moles,  I  bought  all  I  could  and  turned 
them  out  in  my  fields,  which  were  soon,  one  after 
another,  full  of  mole-hills,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  my  neighbors.  My  fields  became  like  &  honey- 
comb, even  among  my  standing  and  ripening  crops. 
The  worms  in  my  grounds  are  now  all  destroyed, 
and  the  moles,  having  nothing  to  eat,  are  obliged  to 
emigrate  to  other  lanus,  and  thus  get  bowstringed  by 
savage  men  whom  they  come  to  serve.  .The  wire- 
worm  is  the  chief  food  of  the  mole.  If  yon  doubt  it, 
open  the  stomach  of  one^  and  see.  It  is  a  vulgar 
error  to  suppose  that  they  root  up  young  com — ^they 
do  not  trouble  It  till  the  worm  nas  first  attacked  it, 
and  then  are  blamed  for  the  crime  of  another.  All 
summer  partridges  live  upon  insects,  wire-worms,fi(c.; 
and  consider  how  many  millions  a  covey  of  them  will 
destroy  i n  a  si  ngle  summer."  The  inference  from  such 
facts  is,  that  In  consequence  of  our  prejudices  we  are 
often  unjust  to  animals,  at  our  own  cost.  H. 


^n0iotr0  to   Ini|tiine0. 


Mbssrs.  Enrroma :— While  Berating  an  article  in  your  inter- 
esting and  UMlb!  paper,  headed,  '*  A  ibw  Fbeto  about  Pleau, 
Soils,  and  Animals,'^  on  idea  occurred  to  my  mind,  by  which 
you  would  confer  an  incaleulable  benefit  on  one  of  your 
readers,  if  not  on  all,  by  presenting  in  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  a  table  showing  ibafood  necessory  to  the  production 
of  the  difierent  grains,  ^;rasses,  and  vegetables,  cuftiyated  by 
fermeis  ceneralTy  in  this  latitude.  By  food  I  mean  the  dip 
ferent  elemootaiy  bodies  used  by  the  Crsator  in  feeding  and 
forming  vegetable  and  aniautl  substances.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  it  is  as  much  a  sin  and  disgrace  for  a  former  to 
grow  poor,  sickly,  spindfing  crops,  as  it  is  to  have  bis  am- 
mala  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  ;  and,  for  one,  I  want  to 
know  what  to  feed  my  crops  as  welt  as  I  know  how  to  feed 
my  horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  It  is  but  lately  that  I  became 
a  reader  or  your  valuable  sheet ;  but  I  would  not  do  wiUi- 
out  the  monthly  feast  that  I  draw  lirom  its  pages  for  ton 
times  its  cost.  If  yon  consider  this  request  (for  I  will  pre- 
sent it  as  one)  worthy  of  your  attention,  you  will  satisfy  the 
desire  of  an  inquirer  after  sdeniiific  knowledge,  by  preparing 
a  table  as  above  spoken  o£  HasaT  D.  Hobbs,-— OBrfton, 
Orl.  Co.,  N.  K,  J^,  1850. 

Thb  varied  and  profound  science  of  agriculture  la 
not  to  be  communicated,  nor  learned  so  readily,  as 
our  esteemed  correspondent  appears  to  believe  quite 
practicable.  If  he  is  familiar  with  tiie  principles  of 
chemistry  in  its  application  to  tillage  and  farm  econ- 
omy, he  possesses  great  advantages  for  making  rapid 
S regress  in  the  useful  art  of  feeding  cultivated  plants, 
ut  if  the  language  of  chemistry,  geology,  vegetable 
and  animal  physiology,  is  to  him  an  unknown  tongue, 
it  will  be  diiScult  for  us  to  make  him  understand  the 
science  of  rural  economy  by  any  short-band  tables 
which  can  be  published.  We  will,  however,  do  our 
best  to  facilitate  his  study  of  a  noble  prbfession, 
which  embraces  the  most  sublime  truths  in  the  min- 
eral, vegetable^  and  animal  kingdoms.  These  king- 
doms, in  the  providence  of  Qm,  meet,  mingle^  and 
blend  harmoniously  together,  on  the  surface  of  our 
planet,  and  not  elsewhere  above  or  below  its  surface. 

The  matter  ^whicb  forms  all  rocks,  soils,  mold, 
plants^  animals,  air,  and  water.  Is  ever  governed  by 
immutable  laws.  As  our  knowledge  of  these  wise 
and  never-changing-laws  extends,  our  control  over 
the  material  elements  that  surround  us,  and  feed  and 
cloth^oar  bodies,  increases  iis-m  geometrical  ratio. 

Has  IIrurt  D.  fully  considered  the  fact  thai  the 
same  sunshine^  atnoosphere^  frost,  rain,  dew,  and 
snow,  fall  upon  an  acre  of  land  that  yields  but  six 
bushels  of  com  per  acre,  as  fall  upon  one  which  pro- 
duces a  crop  of  sixty  bushels  1  This  is  a  fact  of 
great  significance  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  It 
admonishes  the  husbandman  not  to  depend  too  much 
on  the  resources  of  air,  water,  solar  heat,  and  light ; 
while  he  should  carefully  avokl  the  opposite  extreme, 
in  studying  the  pasture  of  cultivated  plants.  The 
economtcarimprovemeat  of  this  pasture  will  be  pro- 
moted by  investigating  the  origin  of  a  rich  vegetable 
mold,  the  cojosumption  oi  which  is  the  first  lafor  of  a 
thoughtless  farmer.  A  good  mold  is  one  that  abounds 
in  the  elements  of  wheat,  oats,  peas,  and  beans.  It 
diffen  from  poor  mold  in  containing  more  nitrogen, 
potash,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  than  the  latter  pos- 
sesses. The  cheap  production  of  a  deep^  rich  soil,  on 
a  surface  naturally  sterile,  is  the  point  aimed  at  by 
our  correspondent,  when  he  talks  about  ^  the  food  of 
grain,  gnss,  roots,"  ke.  H^^liefats  in  seeing  fat 
crops  and  generous  harvests  |Rnd  the  growing  of 
such  is  the  true  rood  to  agricultural  independence. 
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We  have  said  that  a  rich  mold  abounds  in  nitrogen, 
which  is  the  base  of  ammonia,  an  J  an  important  ele- 
ment in  both  bread  and  moat.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  dry,  lean  meat,  in  the  carcaas  of  a  dead  horse,  will 
yield  fifteen  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  of  course  form 
an  exceedingly  rich  mold.  A  like  weight  of  wheat 
will  yield  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  nitrogen ;  and 
therefore,  in  comparison  with  the  stems,  leaves, 
root^,  and  solid  wood  of  most  planta,  will  also  form  a 
rich  mold.  One  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  straw  con- 
tains but  atbird  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen  :  hence,  if  it 
could  all  be  transformed,  it  would  take  seven  pounds 
of  ptraw  to  make  one  of  wheat,  and  forty-five  to  form 
one  of  horse  flesh.  But  there  are  worse  plants  for 
making  rich  mold^  or  the  flesh  of  animals,  than  wheat 
straw.  Dry  waler-rotted  hemp  stalks,  and  pine  saw 
dust  will  form  poor  mold  and  poorer  horse  feed. 

Clover,  peas,  and  com,  are  among  the  best  plants 
for  producing  a  valuable  mass  of  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  for  future  use.  But  suppose  one^s  land  is 
'<  clover  eick  ;"  wiiat  then  is  his  remedy  ?  If  plaster 
fails  to  bring  clover,  and  wood  ashes  and  bones  are 
not  to  be  bad,  he  must  try  timothy,  rye,  peas,  or 
buckwheat.  With  the  aid  of  lime  he  may  probably 
grow  grass  and  make  manure,  which  will  give  him 
corn  and  other  grain.  Deep  and  thorongh  tillage 
increases  the  available  food  of  plant%  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  of  equal  expense.  The  eub-soil  is 
full  of  genuine  manure,  if  you  only  make  it  as  fine 
as  the  earth,  in  an  onion-bed.  Deep  plowing  and 
liming  have  cured  many  a  clover  eick  field  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  will  do  as  much  in  this  country. 
Making  meat  and  saving  mannre  have  done  much' to 
renovate  poor  lands.  We  know  several  large  farm- 
ers who  grow  peas  and  oats  to  be  eaten  by  hogs  in 
the  fitJld  just  before  they  are  fairly  ripe.  All  the 
straw  and  manure  being  left  on  the  ground,  it  is 
enriched  and  prepared  for  wheat,  corn  or  clover. 
Many  injure  their  farms  by  making  haste  to  become 
rich  —  running  their  fields  closer  than  tlieir  stock  of 
fertilizers  will  warrant.  Such  men  should  read  more 
and  labor  less.  A  person  is  seldom  worse  employed 
than  when  impoverishing  the  eartiu 
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DRAmiNO.  -  PHOPITS   OP   POTJLTR?,  dte. 

Eds.  Gkh.  Farmeii  : — I  becam0  a  fuhscdberta  ypur  valua- 
ble piper  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume,  and 
teeing  your  manifest  willingnesa  to  answer  questions,  I  ven- 
ture to  ask  a  few.  I  have  only  a  small  farm — obout  thirty 
acres  improved,  or  mther  worn  oot.  It  lies  across  a  ridee, 
the  soutiicrn  extremity  reaching  into  a  deep  swamp.  The 
soil  is  gravelly. '  The  water  from  this  swamp  reservoir, 
which  has  a  very  imperfect  outlet,  leeches  its  way  through 
this  ridge,  and  hubbies  up  -clear  and  cold  through  all  the 
land  below  the  ridge.     You  know  the  efiect  of  this. 

I  can  content  myself  no  ktnjKer  to  go  upon  the  old  princi- 
lie  —  ilo  .18  father  did.  —  but  intend  to  make  my  few  acres 
roduce  as  much  as  the  same  amount  of  labor  I  perform  can 
draw  from  double  the  number  of  acres :  and  by  so  doing 
recumraond  your  pciper  to  my  neighbors.  But  to  the  ques- 
tiun— whether  to  ditch  this  laftd  below  the  ridge,  by  cutting 
a  ditch  below  and  parallel  to  it,  and  thence  convey  it  away 
tliroigh  cuvcred  channels  ;  or  ciH  through  the  ridge,  and 
(ir..i»i  the  swamp.  In  order  to  do  the  latter,  the  ditch  would 
n-vjMiro  to  bo  only  about  six  feet  deep  for  a  distance  of  about 
tidy  rods,  to  bring  it  where  the  ditch  would  be  run  across 
by  liie  former  plan ;  the  remainder  of  the  distance  would 
ret|uirc  a  depth  sufficient  to  make  the  land  dry  below  the 
riMih  of  roots.  To  rac  the  drainmg  of  the  swamp  would  be 
of  little  advantage,  as  I  have  but  two  or  three  acres  of  the 
I'ind,  and  that  I*  do  not  wish  to  clear :  neither  does  the 
swamp  make  it  sickly^as  might  be  expected. 

Amuher  qiiehtion,^ih  regard  to  keeping  hens.    I  am 
tired  of  having  hens  run  at  large ;  thoy  scratch  up  the  seeds 


I  sow,  unless  I  cover  them  with  \^puik :  and  4ieveat  op  mv 

strawberries,  to  say  nothing  i>f  the  damage  done  to  5eld 
crops.  I  want  a  *opply  of  eggir  for  a  locge  flunily.  Now, 
the  oueation  is,  whether  I  can  afford  to  baild  a  suitable  place 
for  them,  barely  to  eupply  my  own  family,  better  than  to 
pay  8  to  42i  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs.  If  so,  will  a  space  12 
by  70  feet,  on  the  west  side  of  bam  and  sheds,  with  the 
upper  part  of  sheds  for  rooats  and  nests,  be  sufficient  room 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  ?  And  is  there  any  way  to  L#N?p  them 
from  eating  their  eggs  hut  by  being  too  spry  for  them  * 

If  you  will  have  patience  to  read  and  answer  these  inqni- 
nes,  you  wtil  oblige  a  subscriber;  if  not,  I  shall  not  be  die- 
heartened,  but  experiment  for  myself. 

I  vvill  say  a  few  words  here,  about  what  I  have  done  and 
intend  to  do  on  my  firm.  The  first  step  I  took  in  the  w«y 
of  reform,  was  to  build  good,  substantial  fences.  Compared 
witli  the  generality  of  forms,  mine  is  well  fenced  —  rorners 
staked.  J'his  relieves  me  entirely  from  anxiety  about  intru- 
der*. I  have  nearly  cleared  my  fields,  and  now  I  am  iwkdy 
to  lay  my  ditches  straight,  and  my  furrows  straight,  and 
double  their  former  dcyth.  This  bat  la  necessary  throush 
all  this  section. 

I  antioipate  being  able  to  send  you  a  respectable  Hst  ef 
names  for  your  nextivokime,  and  prove  myaelf  yours,  inily. 
Gkorgk  T.  CooK^Mxdisott,  Oluo,  Jubf,  1850. 

Wb  should  think  it  very  advisable  to  dram  the 
swamp,  ae  you  last  propose-;  and  as  yon  own  bnt  a 
part  of  it,  {»erhaps  you  eonld  get  your  neighbor  or 
neighbors  whose  land  would  be  benefitted,  by  it,  to 
assist  in  the  werk«'  Individoals  whose  farms  adjoin, 
might  often  encage  together  in  the  worit  of  dmining, 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  But  we  doubt  whether 
this  would  entirely  remedy  the  evil  you  complain  of, 
and  we  would  advise  yon,  by  all  moans,  to  drain  di- 
rectly that  part  of  your  land  where  the  water  "bub- 
bles up  clear  and  cold.'*  This  slionld  be  done  by 
covered  drains.  Various  plana  of  forming  covered 
drains  we  have  given  in  previous  volumes  of  the 
Farmer ;  but  if  Mr.  C,  or  any  of  our  readers  need 
more  information  than  they  now  possess,  on  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  fonnrng  under-drains,  we  will  give  it 
with  pleasure. 

We  don*t  wonder  that  our  correspondent  Is  tir«d 
of  having  hijs  hens  run  at  large,  scratching  up  his 
seeds  and  eating  his  stfawberries.  We  got  tired  of 
it  a  long  time  a^o.  Thercr  is  no  doubt  but  everv 
farmer  can  afford  to  build  a  siiitable  house  and  yai^ 
for  his  chickens.  (We  gave  a  very  good  plan  for  a 
cheap  house,  in  tlie  Apru  number.)  To  be  sure,  if 
he  should  charge  the  hens  every  quart  of  grain  they 
eat,  aqd  credit  them  with  the  egga  at  a^ut  eight 
cents  a  dozen,  the  account  might  not  show  much  of 
a  balance  in  their  favor ;  buV  then  there  is  a  satis- 
faction in  having  every  thing  around  you,  needed  for 
family  use.  You  are  always  sure  of  having  your 
eggs  fresh,  and  never  have  the  unpleasant  query 
arise  in  your  mind,  as  you  break  an  egg  at  the  br^k- 
fast  table,  whether  yon  are  to  have  an  egg  or  a  chicken 
for  breakfast.  On  a  farm,  too,  there  is  always  infuse 
grain,*not  marketable,  that  will  keep  the  chickena 
needed  to  furnish  eggs  for  a  family.  There  is  an- 
other consideration,  too,  of  importance,  and  we  fear 
generally  foiyotten ;  and  that  is,  the  value  of  the 
manure..  It  is  the  most  valuable  manure — almost 
equal  to  guano.  We  always  think  the  manure  pays 
us  for  the  grain  consumed,  to  be  used  in  our  flower 
and  vegetable  garden  ;  and  we  gpt  the  eggs  for  the 
trouble  of  taking  care  of  the  fowls.  Tnis  is  the  way 
we  reckon  the  profit  and  loss. 

The  yard  you  speak  of  will  be  large  enough  ;  but 
if  3F0U  could  build  it  on  the  east  or  south  end  of  your 
sheds^  it  would  be  less  exposed  to  storms.  If  you 
are  "ipry*  enough  to  keep  your  hena  from  eating 
their  egg^j  you  will  have  to  be  "^ly  indeed.— 
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Hens  often  eat  their  eges  before  they  leave  the  nest. 
We  were  much  troubled  with  this  in  the  spring,  and 
tried  various  remedies*  We  took  what  we  supposed 
to  be  the  guilty  ones  and  shut  them  up  by  diemsolves; 
hut  those  led  went  on  eating  eggs^  #8  before.  We 
then  extracted  the  inside  from  several  esgBy  and  filled 
the  shells  with  Cayenne  pepper,  and  placed  them  in 
the  nests  and  on  the  hen-house  floor ;  but  they  eat 
the  shells  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  only  laughed 
at  us  for  oar  pains.  We  then  procured  several  akina 
eggs ;  and  the  hens,  after  pecking  at  them  till  they 
were  satisfied,  gave  up  egg-eating  as  an  nnprofitable 
business.  Since  that  time  we  have  kept  these  china 
eggs  as  nest  eggs,  aiMl  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  we  have  had  one  eaten  since.  These  china 
eggs  oan  be  procured  at  most  of  the  Agricultural 
Warehouses^  hut  any  one  could  form  them  well 
enough  out  of  any  hard  substance.  We  have  made 
them  of  chalk ;  and  another  mode  is  to  fill  an  egf 
shell  with  plaster  of  paris,  which  soon  becomes  har£ 
The  piaster  musft  be  mixed  with  water,  and  be  about 
the  consistence  of  cream  when  poured  into  the  shell* 
We  think  it  a  bad  plan  to  give  fowls  egg  shells, 
unless  they  are  broken  very  She,  jind  even  then  we 
would  rather  supply  them  with  lime  in  some  other 
form. 
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QVAKO  AVO  uMa. 


MfissRt.  EniTou  .'—With  your  pcrminion  f  should  likff  to 
propose  a  few  ^ertea  ibr  solution.  Is  It  profitalile  for  fitrm- 
ers  in  this  vicinity  to  pay  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  per  ton 
for  guano,  to  be  used  in  preparing  land  to  seed  with  wheat  ? 
What  ^uaatity  ought  to  be  puc  upon  an  acre  /  Aad  what 
is  the  best  mode  m  applying  itt  1  liave  a  piece  of  ground 
that  it  well  seeded  to  Juoo  and  blue  grass,  and  some  clover, 
but  not  enough  to  do  any  harm,  upon  which  I  desiKU  t0  lOW 
lirae.  Had  1  better  sow  lime  be/ore  plowing,  or  afterwards  T 
Or  would  it  be  better  ts  sow  name  befope  plowing,  to  assist 
,  in  the  fermentation  of  the  sud :  and  tome  after  il  hss  been 
plowed  and  cultivutrd  4o  as  to  mellow  it  aad  prepare  it  for 
seed  ?  Please  Qiiawti*-  «fte^  inquiries,  as  soou  as  convenient, 
in  the  Genftiee  F^t-mer,  end  you  will  much  oblige  A  Sub- 
scRiBKR  mp  ooxsTAXT  RfiADER.— Orlecmx  Co.,  N,  F.,  1850. 


Wb  have  heen  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  It  is  a  large 
volume  of  944  pages,  got  up  with  great  care  by  the 
Society's  efficient  Secretary,  B.  P.  JoHNsor<.  The 
printing  of  the  volume  hardy  does  justice  to  tlie 
matter,  and  comiwres  unfavorably  with  the  Transac- 
tions of  some  County  Societies  now  before  us.  It 
is,  however,  as  well,  perhaps  better,  done  than  public 
printing  generally.  We  have  long  tliought  the 
annual  volume  of  Transactions  not  o^y  very  credit- 
able to  the  Society,  the  State  and  the  Nation,  but 
superior  to  any  similar  European  publication.  This 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  Prof.  Johnston,  who,  in 
his  address  at  the  last  State  Fair  said,  <'  I  have  been 
both  interested  and  instructed  by  the  volumes  of  thb 
Transactions  of  your  Society,  and  {  have  heard  them 
in  a  public  meeting  in  Scotmnd  most  highly  spoken 
oif  and  favorably  contrasted  with  the  published  pro- 
ceedings even  Of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,"  The  present  volume  we  con- 
sider superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors;  and  as  but 
a  very  few  of  the  many  thousands  thnt  road  the 
Farmer  will  ever  see  this  volume,  we  shall  endeavor, 
in  the  review  we  intend  to  make  of  the  book,  to  give 
some  knowledge  of  its  contents. 

The  work  commences  with  the  Report  of  the  E2x- 
ecuti ve  Committee  for  1 849.  The  Committee  express 
their  g.^atification,  not  only  at  the  successful  opera- 
tions of  the  State  Society,  but  also  of  the  County 
Societies  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  showing  "an  in- 
'Creased  attention  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms,  and  much  more  regard  to 
economy  in  their  management  than  heretofore;  and 
also,  an  adaptation  of  their  crops  to  the  soil  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  returns  which  the  land  ia  capable  of 
yielding.^  Although  the  committee  announced  the 
same  improvement,  in  their  report  last  year,  and 
almost  in  the  same  words;  yet,  it  is  not  a  stereotyped 
unmeaning  array  of  words,  nor  an  opinion  expressed 


If  or«;  was  sure  of  getting  a  first  imte  article  of   by  them  for  e^t,  hut  it  is  the  words  of  truth  and 


Peruvian  guano  at  $40  or  i|50  a  ton,  it  will  doubt- 
less pay  to  apply  250  jba.  per  aere  in  Western  New 
York  in  growing  wheat.  Its  Witble  atreng^  is  not 
exhausted  in  one  yeigr,  hot  the  second  croo  will  be 
considerably  benci^tted  by  this  powerfol  fertilizer. 
Large  quantities  are  usod  in  Dcl«ivare^  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Re  stern 'Virginia;  and  generally  with 
at'sfaciory  resuHs.  Some  cover  it  with  the  plow, 
others  with  the  harrow  or  drill.  It  matters  4ittle 
what  implement  buries  it  in  a  mellow  soil  ;  but  it 
should  be  covered^  few  inches  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
ammonia  by  solar  influence.  In  England  it  is  found 
best  to  apply  one  half  of  the  guano  at  or  near  the 
tiuiO  of  seeidjng,  and  the  other  half  in  the  spring.  In 
the  litter  case  the  manure  ia  covered  with  a  hand  or 
horse-hoe,  harrow,  or  cultivator.  In  regard  to  the 
Application  of  lime,  if  only  a  small  dose  is  to  be  used, 
spread  it  all  on  the  grass  before  plowing.  If  forty 
or  fifty  bushels  per  acre  are  to  be  applied,  put  a  moietv 
on  the  grass,  and  the  other  half  on  the  inverted  80c^ 
which  should  be  welt  harrowed  soon  after  the  lime 
is  spread.  The  object  is  to  incorporate  it  well  with 
the  soiL 

Messrs.  Editors  :  —  Is  there  any  femody  for  poih  after 
the  brine  has  begun  to  sour,  except  boiling  the  biine.  U. — 
Dowti  Eatt,  July,  i850. 

There  is  none  which  is  safe. 


soberness,  as  all  must  be  awaf«  who  have  paid  anv 
attention  to  the  present  and  past  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  th^tate  of  New  York.  Houses  and  lands, 
sheep  and^en,  give  evidence  of  the  fact — its  truth 
is  proclaimed  by  abundant  crops  and  well  filled  barns. 
The  work  is  progressing.  The  light  of  science  is 
scattering  the  darkness  of  ignorance— common  sense 
is  gaining  the  mastery  over  prejudice. 

In  speaking  of  the  profits  of  farmikq,  and  its 
AjyvANTAQEs,  the  committee  make  the  following 
truthful  remarks : 

Though  it  lOfty  nol  lead  to  sudden  and  enormous  wealth, 
(and  it  M  fiur  froq)  desirable  that  it  should.)  still  is  a  remu- 
nerative business,  and  gives,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
tt  liberal  (ctura  fur  capital  judiciously  invested.  tTbat  it  is 
an  employment  beat  caleulated  for  real  enjoyment,  best  de- 
signed for  permanent  prosperity  and  seeurJty,  as  well  as  for 
the  cultivation  &b J  enjoyment  of  all  those  moral  and  social 
qualities  that  give  zest  to  this  world's  intercourse,  is  so  ap- 
parent, that  no  argument  is  necessary  to  establish  it. 

If  farming  brings  not  sudden  wealth,  it  brings  not 
sudden  poverty.  There  is  not  perhaps  one  year  hi  a 
lire-time  In  which  %e  intelligent  and  industrious 
farmer  can  not  make  his  farm  produce  enough  to 
aupply  himself  and  family  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  all  the  luxuries  good  for  man. 

The  engravinff  of  Devon  Bull  on  the  following 
page  is  copied  from  the  Transactions.  We  shall 
resume  the  subject  in  next  number* 
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□BAruCB  POHTABLS   OIDEB^HUJ.  AHD  FaSS3. 

This  lalcbiue  wu  p&tented  in  1848,  but  since  th&t 
time  some  altcrftliona  have  been  made  in  the  grinding 
apparatus  with  a  view  o(  rendering  it  as  perfect  ■■ 
possible.  It  may  be  drawn  from  one  orchard  to  an- 
other, and  with  a  man  and  stout  bo;f  will  mal^  fitUen 
barreU  of  cider  a  day.  The  apples  are  hiutdled  But 
"  e  faffii      ■         '  -   -     . 


oMce,  the  pumice  fe 


press  crib  Bf  thi^ 


forming  the  cheese,  while  the  apples  are  being 


iderii 


finished,  the  tubs  and  rear  grate  B  bk  removed^  the' 
platform  O  is  let  to  the  ground,  the  liheese  is  drawn 
out  in  a  body,  upon  a  scperale  side  pUtfornii  under 
the  Tear  axletree  A,  and  left  clear  from  the  mill  The 
sweep  G,  af\er  turning  the  screws,  is  placed  upon 
the  center  shaft  of  the  grinding  machinery'  H,  and 
the  process  again  commences. 

A  correspondent  in  Onondaga  Co.  writes  :  "This 

■■.machine  is  really  an  excellenl.  thing  of  the  kind  —  1 

truly  believe  the  tery  best.     A  man  and  boy  with  a 

horse  can  easily  cam  ftS  per  day  (making  16  bbls, 

at  37|  cenU  each  — 15.62,)  for  two  months." 

It  ia  manufactured  by  N.  CHAPi[f,of  Syracnse,  N. 
Y.      Price  for  single  mills,  with  a  town  right,  9(00. 

BABBB  UHD  FABH-OAIIS. 

Hbssrs.  Editobb  : — I  have  long  been  la  hver  of  ■ 
lai^,  deep  bay  to  a  bam,  preferring  to  pitA  up  more 
in  winter  andjess  in  summer,  and  then  it  seetDs  as 
thoH?h  that  side  of  the  barn  held  about  twice  as 
much  for  it.  For  a  few  years  I  have  used  one  eight 
feet  deep,  with  lees  and  pieces  at  rails,  be,  in  the 
bottom,  to  as  to  allow  the  eats  room  to  carry  on  their 
useful  avocations  under  it ;  and  my  love  for  (be  thing 
doM  not  yet  cool  by  familiarity.    Tbe  bam  is  bum 


on  ground  descending  one  foot  in  twelve  or  fifteen, 
which  answers  my  purpose  better  than  I  supposed  so 
gradual  a  descent  would.  T!ie  end' opposite  the  bjiy 
is  raised  three  feet  or  more,  and  has  a  stable  in  it. 
It  is  dag  out  under  the  stable  and  threshing  floor, 
which  is  now  used  for  •  shed.  1  have  seen  such  a 
place  used  for  a  stable,  tite  fodder  being  put  into  the 
rack  under  the  bay  girt ;  and  when  the  hay  was  low, 
direct  from  the  bay  to  tj- 1  rack  —  a  little  of  the  bay 
being  appropriated  for  the  rock  and  tKecatUes'  hcsds. 
But  what  I  value  above  n  good  bay,  is  a  good  place 
to  put  the  manure  ;  ard  I  have  finally  got  such  a 

filace,  under  the  stable.  The  stable  is  so  wide,  but 
ittle  dung  gets  on  the  the  .bacl^«knk,  and  with 
something  like'a  handle  to  a  doof-Tuch  and  a  lever, 
I  Cum  up  the  plank  and  put  down  the  manure  about 
twice  as  fast  as  you  could  throw  it  out  of  the  win- 
dows. It  catches  much  of  the  urine,  and  wastes  but 
little  to  what  it  would  out-doors.  The  plank  next 
to  the  back  one  should  be  pinned  fast,  and  leave  a 
crack  an  inch  ot  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  There 
Is  a  wati  under  the  outer  edges  of  the  stable,  and  a 
drain  under  thst,  one  fuot  deep,  so  as  to'  keep  it  dry 
nnder  the  barn  ;  and  a  pair  of  doors  back,  where  I 
draw  out  the  dung.  The  yard  is  not  much  larger 
than  is  really  necessary,  inclosed  byatirht  fence  six 
feet  high ;  and  wheD  I  dug  under  the  oam,  I  made 
those  parts  of  the  yard  that  were  too  level  somewhat 
undulating,  and  it  is  pretty  dry  for  such  muddy  ground. 
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best  Bubslitute  for  bars  that  I  know  o^  A,  A,  scaot- 
ling,  3  by  4.  B,  strip  of  board  nailed  tight,  C,  C, 
wheels,  ?lx  inches  in  diameter.  To  be  made  mainly 
of  fence  boards,  and  fan  on  narrow  plank  six  or  eight 
inches  wide ;  and  the  one  the  cate  runs  on  when 
opened,  should  have  strips  an  inch  thick  fastened  on 
each  side  of  where  the  wheds  run,  to  guide  iU  Two 
stakes  firmly  set  and  pinned  at  the  top  will  keep  the 
gate  upright,  and  two  more  at  the  other  end  may 
serve  to  keep  it  firm  without  any  other  fastening  than 
having  the  pin  D  nin  between  them.  A  narrow 
strip,  the  thickness  of  the  board  D,  should  be  nailed 
on  the  upper  board  its  whole  length. 

This  is  called  a  snowy  region ;  but  I  have  not 
known  the  si|ow  to  ofier  any  very  serious  obstacle  to 
this  gate.  I  have  used  three  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  have  sometimes  shoved  them  into  a  snow  drift  to 
get  thesa  open«  The  farmers  here  prefer  this  gate 
to  any  other,  as  far  as  I  know.  N*  N.  —  Oswego 
Co.,  JV.  y.,  1860. 


-'^^^f^r^rx^^wiw^ 


S.    W.'S    W0TQ8    FOR    THB    MONTH. 

SvcKERTira  Coaw.  — The  last  Rural  New  Yorker 
says :  *^  We  find  some  persons  still  adhering  to  the 
exploded  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  pulling  off  the 
suckers  from  Indian  corn."  I  would  as  soon  accuse 
that  pomolon^ist  of  pursuing  an  exploded  practice, 
who  takes  from  a  tree  a  part  of  its  redundant  fruit, 
that  the  remainder  may  improve  in  size  and  quality. 
I  have  found  from  repeated  experiments,  that  corn 
deprived  of  its  suckers  will  be  some  ten  days  earlier 
than  the  unsuckered  corn,  and  the  main  ears  will  be 
larger  and  better  filled.  'Tis  true  that  the  suckers 
hear  a  **  beggarly  account"  of  nubbins,  which  may 
help  out  the  bulk  of  ears  ;  but  methinks  the  suckered 
stalks  will  yield  enough  more  in  weight  of  sound 
shelled  corn  to  make  up  for  the  nubbins.  I  am  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  the  pollen  from  the  suckers  is 
of  other  use  than  to  fructify  the  ears  produced  by  the 
suckers  themselves.  So  far  as  fodder  is  taken  into 
the  account,  the  advantage  is  undoubtedly  with  the 
unsuckered  corn  :  hence  I  take  it,  that  farmers  with 
large  fields  and  little  help  will  find  it  to  their  account 
to  let  suckers  mature  ;  while  he  who  grows  corn  for 
the  early  green  ears,  will  never  fail  to  cut  off  the 
suckers,  and  remove  every  barren  stalk  from  his  corn 
patch.  Before  July  had  passed  away,  I  had  plenty 
of  plump  ears  of  eight  rowed,  large  kernel,  white 
corn,  more  than  six  inches  in  length.  This  variety 
has  been  improved  by  cultivation  from  a  very  short 
ear  to  one  of  fair  length  ;  the  stalk  also  increases  in 
size  and  height ;  but  it  also  matures  later,  maugre 
the  precaution  of  saving  the  earliest  ears  for  seed. 

FaBis  Trade  in  B&kad. — In  the  death  of  Sir  Rob't 
1Pbkl  the  yet  struggling  friends  of  commercial  free* 
dom  in  Great  Britain  have  lost  an  able  advocate. 
,  Let  every  American  farmer  bless  his  memory,  since 
it  was  under  his  ministry,  and  mainly  owing  to  his 
unanswerable  arguments,  that  the  most  odious  re- 
strictions on  our  af  rieultural  productions  were  re- 
moved. While  in  England  every  loaf  of  bread  made 
of  imported  flour  paid  a  tax  to  the  landlord  and  the 
farmer,  in  these  United  States  the  farmer  is  almost 
tho  only  great  producer  who  has  never  yet  clamored 
for  a  bounty  on  his  industry,  by  a  tax  on  the  other 
classes.  Hence  it  is  that  the  farmers  of  these  United 
States  are  the  most  self-relying  of  men.  God  grant 
that  they  may  never  know  the  eflect  of  that  luxury 


which  is  GompaMed  only  by  seUiog  dear  bread  to  the 
poor  and  hungry  milUoaJ 
The  Whbat  Crop  asd  thb  Gomino  Pucb»— All 

accounts  agree  that  the  present  yield  of  wheat. in  the 
United  States  is'above  the  average  of  former  years ; 
add  to  this  the  increased  culture  of  this  cereal,  and 
the  quantity  for  sale  will  be  unprecedented.  Hence 
it  may  be  Inferred  that  without  an  increased  demand 
for  export,  prices  must  rule  very  low  the  coming 
year.  Let  me  then  enumerate  some  of  ^e  causes 
which  will  keep  up  the  price  of  whea^  to  an  average 
of  former  years.  In  the  first  place,  fbreign  emigra- 
tion is  steadily  increasing,  and  most  of  the  emigrants 
of  former  years,  as  well  as  all  of  the  present,  will 
have  to  buy  bread ;  then  the  failure  of  the  wheat 
crop  last  year  in  Ohio,  the  greatest  wheat  growing 
State  in  the  Union,  led  to  the  exhaustion  of  every 
granary,  many  of  which  contained  the  wheat  of  for- 
mer crops  ;  then  the  great  increase  of  villages  and 
cities  throughout  young  America ;  the  great  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  bread-stufis  induced  by  our  man- 
ufacturing industi^ — not  as  of  old,  in  New  Rngland 
alone ;  but  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  cor 
land,  from  Usjim  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  great 
west.  No  country  on  this  globe  ever  had  a  home 
trade  so  rapidly,  not  to  say  magically,  increasiog,  as 
ours.  No  country  so  young  in  years  can  boast,  or 
ever  could  boast,  of  a  manufacturing  industry  so 
great,  extended,  varied,  and  increasing  as  ours. — 
Even  those  cotton  lords  in  New  England,  who  of 
late  have  closed  some  of  their  mills,  confess  that  the 
competition  from  witliin  has  become  more  formidable 
than  it  ever  was  from  without.  Then  the  great  in- 
crease in  public  works  of  every  kind  and  fashion  — 
the  multiplicity  of  rail-roads  and  plank-roads,  which 
employ  so  many  in  the  construction,  and  so  many  in 
tending  and  repairing.  And  thop  there  is  the  extra 
trade  induced  by  these  facilities. 

The  Season  and  the  Crops. — ^The  wheat  harvest 
is  now  over  ;  the  crop  is  large,  and  it  has  been  gen- 
erally well  secured  in  spite  of  the  hot  weather,— 
Such  a  growth  of  grass,  oats,  barley,  Indian  com, 
kc.,  few  other  seasons  ever  produced.    Tho«e  who 
aver  that  vegetation  within  the  tropics  during  the 
rainy  season  far  surpasses  ours,  had  not  observed 
the  rank  growth  of  this  season  in  Western  New 
York.    Go  into  a  well  tended  garden,  and  see  how 
the  vegetables  jostle  each  other  ;  no  line  cf  demarka- 
tion  is  observable  just  now  (12th  of  August)  between 
the  beds.    Every  thing  vegetable  has  not  only  ex- 
ceeded its  wonted  altitude,  but  both  bush  and  vine 
have  gone  entirely  over  every  prescribed  limit  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  best  practical  experience. — 
Although  we  have  had  much  and  frequent  rains,  the 
present  has  been  everything  but  a  cold,  wet  summer. 
All  our  wet  summers  before  this  have  been  invariably 
accompanied  by  cool,  cloudy  weather.     We  have 
had  no  cool  weather  this  season  since  the  3d  of  June. 
State  Agricultural  Fairs.  —  It  behooves  the 
Executive  Committees  of  our  Empire  State  Fair  to 
look  well  to  its  interests  this  year,. as  the  Cincinnati 
papers  promise  that  the  coming  Ohio  State  Fair  nkall 
not  be  eclipsed.    There  is  a  rife  spirit  of  rural  pro- 
gress in  great  wheat-growing  Ohio,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  and  ability  of  the  farmer  corres- 
pondents of  Batkuam's  Ohio  Cultivator.    If  they  do 
invoke  the  aid  of  their  State  Legislature,  they  put 
tlieir  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  nevertheless,  as  if 
determined  not  to  be  behind  their  earlier  endowed 
sister,  the  Empire  State. — ifaUrlooj  Jiug.^  1850, 
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SELBOTIOM    or    VARIETIES    OF  FBOrra. 

Thkrb  sre  yet  in  the  cotRitry  a  very  large  number 
ofperBons  in  total  igTioranco  of  the  quality  of  the 
different  varietieB  of  frnit,  who,  if  thoy  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  plant  one  hundred  appte  IreeA,  would 
not  be  able  to  seiect  by  na[fte  half  a  do^en  really 
good  TOrtB.  The  leading  idea  with  sueh  people,  when 
they  do  think  of  planting,  Ig,  ia  gel  targe  treea  ;  am' 
large  trees  they  must  have.  Tliis  cfasa  of  peopli 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  thia  or  any  any  other 
journal  of  the  sort,  and  therefore  any  advico  we 
might  offbr  them  on  thia  subject  would  be  lost. 

Then  there  is  another  clas?,  who,  by  rending  on 
the  subject,  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  having  good  varieties — the  beat  varieliea — nolRlng 
short  of  that ;  and  when  they  sit  down  to  mahe  their 
5election«,  they  are  too  apt  to  forget  nil  considera- 
tions but  quiuitij!  and  this  is  an  error — a  great 
error  ;  but  stitl  not  half  so  bud  aa  the  first  nientioned. 
There  is  but  one  dsss  of  pereons  in  this  country,  anil 
that  decidedly  the  least  numerous,  who  can  allow  the 
eingle  matter  of  quality  to  govern  them  in  maJcing 
eclcctions  of  fruits  ;  and  that  la  the  WBALTur,  who 
can  sfford  to  make  ev tensive  plantations  for  their 
own  consumption.  Nothing  in  the  world  in  easier 
than  for  such  people  to  make  their  choice  of  sorts. 
They  are  nc'  restricted  by  limited  means,  or  limited 
groundn.  Thoy  are  at  liberty  ti  select  those  of 
eeery  tciiion  and  of  men/  destrahU  qunlitjj,  however 
inconsiderable  it  may  be. 

But  not  so  with  those  who  plant  orchards  for  the 
nupply  of  the  mcrket.  No  matter  how  giiod  a  vari- 
ety may  be,  if  it  cost  as  much  to  raise  the  fruit  as  it 
can  be  ^Id  for,  or  if  its  peculiar  texture  cr  short 
duration  render  it  impossiljle  to  carry  it  to  market, 
of  course  it  would  be  imwise  to  plant  it.  The  orcb- 
ardisl  wants  hardy,  vigorous  trees,  good  bearers,  and 
a«  faraii  possil^e,  large  and  showy  fruit  that,  whether 
early  or  late,  keep  well  aixl  bear  transportation. 
Hence,  for  instance,  in  planting  a  cherry  orchard 
for  marketing,  instead  of  planting  tho  BdUde  Choity, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  finest  flavored 
varieties,  but  a  small  tree  and  bhy  bearer ;  or  'Doioit- 
ci'm  Late  Red,  JImber,  or  Honey,  most  delicious 
aivect  cherries,  but  too  tender  flt'shed  to  bear  car- 
riage ;  audi  varieties  as  Black  Tartarian  and  ^Wi- 
poUon  Bigari'eav,  though  quite  inferior  in  flavor, 
are  preferred;  because  Uiey  are  large,  ahowy,  pro- 
ductive, firm  fleshed,  and  popular  in  market.     So  in 


'ihecaaeof  strawberries— Siooinjltme  Seedling  and 
BHlM  Qufm  ore  the  two  varieties  we  should  choose 
first  of  all,  if  we  had  extensive  grounds  and  were 
growing  for  our  own  use.  The  one  is  the  most 
magniQcent  strawberry  in  the  world,  and  the  other 
large' and  of  the  highest  flavor.  But  no  man  who 
knows  the  bearing  quolilies  of  tiiese  two  fruits, «  ould 
think  of  cultivating  them  for  market ;  for  neither  of 
them  will  produce  enough  to  pay  for  their  raising  and 
picking.  So  again  in  pears— the  Rostiezer,  Tyion,  j^ 
Scckel,  GtuueTt  Brrgamol,  and  IViiUer  JVelU,  five  Jl 
of  the  very  finest  flavored  of  all  pears,  will  never  be, 
ID  this  country,  profitable  market  fruits,  compared 
with  the  Bartlelt,  Sieaa'i  Orange,  Beurrt  Did, 
Ducketi  iAngoal'int,  and  Viear  of  ffmJcfield,  alt 
inferior  io  flavor  to  the  first  mcutioned,  but  large, 
showy,  productive,  of  good  quality  withal,  and  Uie 
trees  strong,  rapid  growers,  and  early  bearers.  The  ■ 
JHoorpark  and  Peach  are  the  best  apricots  cultivated,  - 
not  only  in  size  and  beauty,  but  in  flavor ;  yet  among 
several  apricot  orchards  that  we  know  of,  having 
been  recently  planted  for  the  supply  of  the  market, 
small  inferior  sorts,  such  as  the  Breda  and  Early 
Golden,  have  been  preferred,*  elm  ply  because  they  are 
more  certain  and  abundant  bearers.  The  CraiD/onTi 
Early  peach,  from  its  large  and  showy  appearance, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  market  varietiea.  ' 
Among  the  masa  of  purchasers,  in  any  of  our  mar- 
kets, it  would  command  a  greater  price  than  the 
finest  and  most  delicate  whit«  flesh  variety,  ev^ry 
way  superior  to  it.  So  in  pluma  — the  Greca  Gage  ■ 
stands  without  an  equal  in  flavor  ;  but  a  single 
tree  of  Botm<ir'»  ffaihiaztoa,  SmiOi'a  Orleani,  or 
Iir^triai  Gugr,  would  yield,  if  the  fruit  be  carried  to  ' 
market,  more  than  four  rf  lh&  Grem  Gage.  The 
former  are  all  vigorous,  rapid  growing  trees,  with 
large,  sliowy  fruit  of  fairquality,  produced  in  abuod- 
—\ce  ;  while  the  latter  is  a  very  slow  growing  tre^ 
ith  small  fruit  of  the  most  delicious  f^vor. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  such  markets  aa  Covent 
Garden,  in  London,  (where  a  JVeictown  Pippin  would 
sell  for  one  shilling,  and  a  Buldtcin,  much  larger 
and  finer  in  appearance,  only  for  three  or  four  cents,) 
Green  Gage  plums,  Seckct  and  GrinseFi  Bcrgumol 
pears,  SiBiiinitonr.  Seedling  and  Brili^  Quctn  straw- 
berries, might  be  grown  t«  advantage  ;  for  there  the 
t  articles  sell  for  their  value,  wliatever  it  may  be.  . 
in^  variety  be,  frbm  the  difficulty  of  raising  it,  and 
superior  flavor  besides,  worth  even  three  or  five 
..  ..es  aa  much  as  another,  it  will  surely  obtain  it- 
Rot  BO  in  moat  of  our  markets.  Here,  for  instance, 
ne  of  the  men  and  boys  who  sell  cherries  might 
stand  a   whole  day  with  Belle   de   Chouy  without 

fa  single  measure,  while  in  the  same  time  he 
prnbahly  sell  a  bushel  of  Black  Tiirlanan, 
Now  a  quart  of  Belli  de  Choiay,  from  ita  hijifh  flavor 
d  delicKcy  of  texture,  and  from  the   comparative 
small   size  and  produce  of  the  tree,  is  worth  three 
nes  ai4  much  aa  Bliick  Tartarian, 
We  remember  hearing  a  gentleman   in  one  of  the 
Pomulogical  Conveutions  declaim,   indignantly  and 
hcmently,   against  the  practice  of  growing   and 
selling  varietiea  anything  short  of  firtt  rate  m  Jla- 
ir,  no  matter  what  their  other  peculiar  extellenccs 
lay  be,  or  however  popular  in  market.     He  said  if 
public  taste  was  so  bad  as  to  create  and  sustain  a 
demand  for  second  rale  flavored  fruits  "It  ought  to 
iorrecled,"  tec,  fcc.     Now  this  undertaking  to 
correct  the  public  taste  would  not  be  a  Bmall  affair. 
If  the  fruit  grower  is  bound  to  correct  the 
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his  castomerik  80  may  every  other  man  engaged  in 
farnishing  other  neceBsariefl  and  luxuries  of  fife. — 
The  wine  merchant  must  utterly  refuse  to  sell  such 
trash  as  port  and  sherry,  telling  his  customers  they 
must  drink  only  the  hest  champagne  and  burgundy  ; 
the  grocer  must  insist  on  his  patrons  using  only  the 
bestrefined  loaf  sugar  ;  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  confectioner,  too,  must  all  wage  hostilities  against 
mediocre  articles.  Thus  we  should  have  everybody 
busy  correcting  other  people's  tastes  —  making  fools 
of  themselves,  and  damaging,  very  materially,  the 
interests  of  their  pocketc. 

It  seems  to  us  a  tolerable  good  plan  for  those  who 
grow  fruits  for  market,  to  select  such  varieties  as 
promise  to  yield  the  greatest  profits  —  to  consult  the 
tastes  and  circumstances  of  the  fruit  buying  portion 
of  the  community  as  they  are,  and  not  as  some  peo- 
ple might  think  they  ought  to  be.  The  sfojon  of 
ripeningt  too,  must  be  well  considered  by  the  orch- 
ardist  who  plants  for  profit.  In  some  localities,  early 
summer  varieties  find  such  ready  sale  and  good  pri- 
ces as  to  be  hiffhiy  profitable,  while  in  others  tney 
are  comparatively  woithless.  The  value  will  be  the 
greater  the  nearer  they  are  to  a  large  town,  as  early 
fruits  can  not  be  carried  a  very  great  distance^ 
Land  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  for  instance, 
might  be  much  more  profitably  occupied  in  producing 
summer  crops  that  require  to  be  immediately  con- 
sumed, than  such  as  ripen  in  the  winter,  and  may  be 
tsansported  thousands  of  miles.  The  people  of  West- 
ern New  York  can  send  the;?  fall  and  winter  apples 
and  pears  to  New  York,  and  ofier  them  in  market 
in  as  good  condition  as  those  grown  within  a  dozen 
miles  of  tliat  city  ;  but  we  can  not  so  well  send  our 
strawberries,  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  apri- 
cots, early  plums,  atid  peaches.  The  sale  of  such 
fruits  must  always  dopen.*!  on  markets  comparatively 
local.  Such  matters  as  tiiese  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion by  Uiose  who  are  about  planting  extensive  orch- 
ards for  marketing. 

Those  who  grow  fruit  for  their  own  use  alone, 
must  be  guided  oy  very  difibrent  considerations  from 
tlie  orchardist.  llis  fruits  are  to  be  carried  to  mar- 
ket-^ they  have  to  go  through  the  processes  of  pack- 
ing, transportation,  &lc.;  while  the  fruit  grown  for 
home  use  ha^  only  to  be^gathered  and  placed  on  the 
table  or  in  the  fruit-room.  In  one  case,  a  barrel  of 
second  rate  fruit,  of  large  size  and  showy  appeai- 
'ance,  will  be  more  desiroble  than  a  bushel  of  first 
rate  quality  ;  while  in  the  other  case  it  would  be 
just  the  reverse.  In  one  case,  tender,  rich,  delicate 
fruits,  would  be  quite  unsuitable  ;  while  in  the  other 
they  would  be  precisely  what  would  be  wanted.  The 
selection  the  most  suitable  for  a  profitable  orchard 
jrould  be  a  very  improper  one  for  an  amateur,  or  one 
cultivating  solely  for  his  own  use.  Many  people  do 
not  appreciate  the  differences  ;  and  on  hearing  of  a 
certain  orchardist  having  planted  a  few  select  varie- 
ties, thev  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  theiy 
are  the  best,  and  so  must  get  them. 

The  dififerent  circumstances  in  which  different 
persons  are  situated,  should  have  a  great  influence 
on  their  selection  of  the  varieties  of  fruits.  As  we 
remarked  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  man 
of  wealth,  with  extensive  grounds  and  facilities  of  all 
sorts,  may  indulge  in  the  culture  of  whatever  is  curi- 
ous or  novel,  or  that  may  possess  any  one  desirable 
quality.  Then  there  are  those  with  limited  grounds, 
who  care  little  for  the  actual  value  of  tho  fruits  they 
may  grow,  looking  more  to  the  interest  and  amuse-  ^ 


ment  their  trees  may  mfibrd  them.  In  Bvch  a  cue^  a 
great  variety  wiU  be  moflt  wanted.  Those  who  have 
small  gatdenst  and  wish  to  turn  them  to  the  best 
account  in  the  way  of  fruits,  will  merely  look  to  a 
variety  auflkient  to  fill  up  the  various  seasons,  taking 
care  to  have  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  each. 
The  most  difficult  selection  of  all  to  be  made^  is  that 
for  a  small  garden  ;  and  it  depends  so  much  on  local 
and  personal  circumstances,  that  no  definite  advice 
can  be  given  on  the  subject,  doe  man's  taste  will 
run  more  for  one  species  of  fruit  than  for  another. 
In  one  place  apnles,  for  instance,  may  be  so  cheap  as 
to  make  it  no  object  to  occupy  a  small  garden  with 
them ;  in  other  places  it  may  be  different*  In  all 
cases  the  value  of  a  fruit  garden  or  collection  of  frait 
trees  depends  greatly  on  the  selection  of  varieties. 
The  two  extren!le#'<^  having  too  few  and  too  many 
varieties,  must  be  equally  avoided,  and  all  the  quali- 
ties that  are  combined  in  a  good  and  profitable  gar- 
den fruit,  be  taken  into  careful  account. 


It  would  appeiar  almost  unnecessary  to  offer  say 
suggestions  oa^the  culture  of  the  currant  It  is  so 
exceedingly  simple,  that  everybody  is  supposed  to 
understand  it  thoroughly— and  we  will  mnt  that 
they  do ;  but  how  many  put  their  knowfedge  into 
actual  practice?  The  appearance  of  the  currants 
usually  sold  in  our  markets,  and  the  appearance  of 
them  on  the  bushes  in  gardens^  generally  answers 
this  question  satisfactorily. 

A  neighbor  of  ours,  a  few  years  afo^  had  a  down 
or  two  of  currant  bushes  in  his  garden,  of  the  Red 
and  White  Dutch  varieties,  and  bv  a  proper  system 
or  management,  his  fruit  attained  an  extraorunary 
size,  and  were  much  finer  flavored  than  people  gen- 
erally had  ever  seen  currants  before.  Indeed,  they 
weqs  to  many  quite  wonderful,  and  ^  slips"  of  them 
were  begged  by  those  who  had  the  very  same  varie- 
ties in  their  own  gardens,  in  a  starve^  neglected 
state. 

A  few  years  ago,  Col.  Stoooaro's  Alpine  straw- 
berries set  the  whole  strawberry-growing  community 
crazy,  they  were  so  enormously  large  and  productive. 
Hundreds,  and  even  thousands^  of  persons  who  had 
the  very  same  varieties  in  their  own  gardens,  paid 
the  most  ezhorbitant  prices  for  them.  A  year  or  two 
of  experience  taught  people  that  good  culture  was 
the  whole  secret. 

Ihe  culture  of  the  currant  is  simple,  beyond  a 
doubt ;  and  so  is  the  culture  of  Indian  com  :  but  its 
simplicity  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  neglected  or 
badly  done.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  good  and 
sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be  well  done. 

The  currant  bush  should  have  a  clean  stem  of 
eight  inches  to  a  foot  from  the  ground,  on  which  no 
shoot  or  sucker  should  at  any  time  be  permitted. 
Then  the  head  should  be  kept  open,sM>  that  the  son 
and  air  may  have  full  access  to  every  part.  Currant 
bushes  left  to  themselves  have,  as  will  be  observed 
by  looking  at  negleeted  specimens,  the  center  of  the 
head  crowded  with  small,  weak  shoots.  These  pro- 
duce small,  miserable  fruit  themselves,  and  injure 
that  upon  all  other  plants.  The  true  ^ay  is  to  keep 
every  branch  at  a  resp^table  distance  from  its  neigh- 
bor, and  the  center  quite  open.  The  maifl  branches 
should  be  shortened,  too,  a  few  inches  at  everv  win- 
ter pruning,  and  this  keeps  the  head  of  the  budh  com- 
pact and  augments  its  vigor  and  productiveness. 
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Then  as  to  the  soil.  It  U  quite  oaeleas  to  expect 
a  currant  bash  that  has  stood  in  the  same  spot  for 
two^  three,  or  four  years,  without  manure^  to  produce 
anything  but  smalli  unpalatable  productions.  A 
dressing  of  manure  must  be  given  e»ery  Beason^ 
either  in  fall  or  spring.  This  and  the  pruning  above 
mentioned  should  be  as  regular  as  tlie  return  of  the 
seasons.  The  distance  between  the  bushes  is  worthy 
of  note.  Many  people  plant  their  currant  bushes  in 
a  sort  of  hedge  rciWy  in  some  place  '<  unfit  for  any- 
thing else" — perhaps  under  the  shade  of  some  other 
trees.  It  is  very  welPto  have  all  the  comers  of  a 
garden  filled  up —  we  like  to  see  it  so  ;  but  a  fruit 
60  useful  as  the  currant,  should  not  be  crowded  into, 
dnrk  comers.  The  plants  should  have  an  open  bor- 
der, and  not  be  closer  than  four  feet,  unless  in  very 
£imall  gardens,  where  Uiey  might  be  kept  in  a  dwarf 
form.  The  fruit  at  best  is  acid  enough — in  the 
shade  it  Is  particularly  so.  It  is  onlr  where  it  enjoys 
imobstracted  ^e  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  that  it 
attains  perfection  in  sixe  and  flavor. 


TlCTOaiA.  CHBRI^T. 

In  the  production  of  new,  improved  varieties  of 
cunrantti,  very  little  has  yet  been  done ;  but  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  attract  some  attention  now.  In  small 
fruits,  $ize  is  a  most  important  consideration.  A 
great  deal  has  been  effected  in  the  production  of  large 
gooseberries,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  the  cur- 
rant may  not  be  equally  improved.    The  fact  that  new 


larse  varieties  have  been  already  produced,  shows  it 
to  be  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  large  Red 
and  White  Dutch  are  as  large  again,  almost,  as  the 
old  common  sorts.  Some  other  recent  varieties  are 
still  much  larger  than  they.  But  to  those  who  cul- 
tivate badly,  all  are  alike — the  worst  will  prove  just 
as  satisfactory  in  the  end  as  the  best. 

The  following  new  varieties  have  fruited  with  us 
two  years,  and  we  can  therefore  speak  of  ^hem  from 
actual  experience  : 

Thb  Cherrt  CuRiuxfT. — This  is  a  variety  intro- 
duced a  few  years  ago  from  France,  very  distinct  in 
fruit  and  foliage  from  ell  others,  and  decidedly  the 
largest  of  all  currants  yet  known  here.  The  bunches 
are  very  short,  the  number  of  fruit  in  each  bunch  sel- 
dom exceeding  ten  or  twelve.  Fruit  very  large  — 
often  over  an  inch  in  circumference.  The  ouUines 
annexed  were  made  with  great  accuracy  from  an 
average  sized  bunch,  taken  from  plants  under  ordi- 
nary nursery  culture,  quite  inferior  to  that  which  it 
would  receive  in  a  Well  managed  private  garden.  It 
is  of  a  deep  red,  and  ripens  about  the  same  time,  and 
are  similar  in  quality  to,  the  Red  Dutch.  The  plant 
is  remarkably  vigorous.  Shoots  stoat,  short-jointed, 
and  stifi^  with  large,  thick,  deep  green,  sligbUy  fold- 
ed leaves.  Coub  says :  ^  It  is  a  poor  bearer,  not 
worth  cultivating.*'  We  apprehend  he  has  passed 
a  hasty  verdict.  We  call  it  a  good  bearer — an  abun- 
dant bearer.  The  bunches  are  not  so  long,  nor  the 
fruit  so  numerous,  as  in  the  Red  Dutch  and  some 
others,  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  in  the  size. 

Victoria. — ^Tfiis  is  also  a  new  and  very  distinct 
variety,  both  in  fruit  and  foliage.  The  bunches  are 
remarlmble  for  their  length,  frequently  measuring 
six  inches,  and  numbering  thirty  fruit  and  upwaros 
in  a  bunch.  The  annexed  outline  is  accurately  made 
from  an  average  bush — size  in  all  respects  mathe- 
matically correct.  The  plants  under  ordinary  nur- 
sery culture.  The  fruit  is  in  size  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Cherry.  The  color  is  a  very  light,  beautiful 
red  ;  and  in  season  it  is  later  than  any  other  —  in 
fact,  they  are  now  in  fine  condition  on  the  bushes, 
(August  20th,)  and  to  all  appearances  will  remain 
much  longer.  The  wood  is  stout,  but  less  so  than 
the  Cherry.  The  foliage  is  dark  colored,  thick,  and 
flat,  or  a  little  reflexed  or  turned  backwards  at  the 
edges. 

WmTB  GRAPB.^This  differs  from  the  White 
Dutch  in  being  very  much  larger.  The  bush  is  more 
spreading  in  its  hiu>it,  has  thicker,  darker,  and  flatter 
foliage.    It  bears  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

KinoBT*s  SwBBT  Red  is  a  degree  milder  than  tho 
Dutch ;  in  other  respects  it  seems  little  better. 

*'Ru>  AsTRACAS*'  Ajm  "Noa'fHSRir  Spy"  Applss.— 
Ma.  Barry  : — I  thank  you  for  the  '*  Red  Attncan"  apples 
you  were  eo  kind  at  to  give  me,  and  am  delighted  to  find 
them  eo  fine  a  fruit.  They  are  beautiftil  in  color,  very  deli- 
cate, eriep,  and  juicy  ;  and  being  early,  ore  a  most  deiireble 
varieCsr.  I  am  pleaeed  to  teH  you  that  I  have  made  my  an- 
oual  visit  to  the  twenty-tlit«e  *'  Northern  Spy"  trees  ol  Mr. 
Hand,  and  found  them  well  laden  with  fruit.  The  apples 
are  about  half  rroivn  now,  and  are  looking  fine.  I  have  en- 
engaged  one  hundred  bajrels  of  the  frniU  I  wish  all  the 
doubten,  as  regards  the  tbrifliness  of  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
its  productive  qualities,  beautiful  form  and  qiuality  ef  the 
apple,  could  see  them.  One  nurseryman  who  went  with 
me,  exolaimed  that  tho  growth  of  the  tree  was  sreater  by 
one-third,  than  that  of  any  other  apple  trees  he  nad  seen, 
iifr  is  a  "  convert"  at  least. 

The  fruit  generally  will  not  equal  the  crop  of  1848 :  but 
Western  New  York  will  produce  a  fiiir  quantity,  and  of  ei- 
cellent  quality,  this  year.    J.  IL  ^A.-m.^Rochetter,  1850. 
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This  nice  little  earlypear,  though  an  old  rarictyi  is 
very  little  known.  We  do  not  propose  to  commend 
it  for  general  cultivation  ;  but  in  large  or  moderately 
large  collections^  it  is  certainly  desirable.  It  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to 
8L  John*8  or  Liitk 
Musky  that  precede 
ity  and  nearly  equal 
to  the  Madelaine, 
which  ripens  about 
the  same  time.  — 
DowNiNO  says  'Mt 
might  be  called  first 
rate,  if  we  had  not 
the  Bloodgood  to 
compare  with  it  ;*' 
but  it  is  quite  over 
with  us  before  the 
Bloodgood  begins  to 
ripen.  The  tree  is 
a  strong,  handsome 
grower,  one  of  those 
so  distinct  in  ap- 
pearance as  to  be 
easily  recognized 
among  a  thousand  others  by  its  wood  and  foliage. 
The  shoots  are  stout  and  quite  yellowish.  Leaves 
flat,  broad,  and  coarsely  serrated.  Fruit  small,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  same  in  diameter  at 
the  widest  part.  Form  obovate,  or  top  shaped,  reg- 
ular, tapering  to  a  point  at  the  stem.  Skin  greenish 
yellow.  Stalk  moderately  stout,  an  inch  long. 
Calyx  large,  open,  not  sunk.  Flesh  white,  crisp, 
juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  slight  musky  flavor.  Tree 
very  vigorous  and  productive ;  succeeds  well  on  the 
quince.    Beginning  of  August. 

TRANSAOTIONS   OP   THE    NEW   YORK  STATE   AO- 
RIOOLTtmAL   SOCIETY,   FOR  1849. 


Wb  are  indebted  to  B.  P.  Joiinsopc,  Esq.,  the  Secre- 
taryj  for  a  copy  of  this  great  volume.  It  numbers 
nearly  one  thousand  pages  ;  being,  in  fact,  an  agri- 
cultural librtjry  in, itself.  It  gives  us  the  proceedings 
of  all  the  meeting*  of  the  Society  :  full  and  detailed 
reports  of  all  committees ;  transactions  of  forty-six 
county  societies;  discussions  and  communications  on 
various  subjects;  Prof.  Johnstons  Lectures;  and 
Prof.  NoRTo*Vs  work,  The  Elements  of  Agriculture, 
complete :  the  whole  arranged  in  the  best  manner 
for  reference,  and  illustrated  with  ten  or  twelve  beau- 
tiful engravings,  including  the  Show  Grounds  at 
Syracuse,  Floral  Hall,  various  animals,  besides  out- 
lines of  fruits,  implements,  S^. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  volume  the  So- 
ciety has  yet  published,  and  afibrds  most  ample  proof 
of  the  great  influence  it  is  exerting  on  the  agricul- 
ture <)f  our  State.  Mr.  Johnson  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  credit  for  the  industry,  tAste,  and  judgment 
which  he  has  brought  to  boar  in  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  material. 
The  contents  will  be  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  un- 
necessary for  us  to  say  more. 

The  committee  on  t'ruits,  of  which  Doct.  Herman 
Wbndbll  is  chairman,  sugffests  the  following  vari- 
eties as  worthy  of  being  added  to  those  heretofore 
recommended  for  general  cultivation  : 

Apples— Donai DC,  Winb  Apple,  and  Peck's  Pleaaant. 


Pkars— Doyenne  d'Ete,  Andrew*,  Flemish  Beauty,  and 
Urbooiste. 

PLUMs^Madison. 

Cheukies— Knight's  Early  Block,  Gnffioo,  Black  Eoxie, 
and  Downer's  I^to. 

PsACHES  —  Oldmizon  Freestone,  Bergen   Yellow,  sod 
Crawford's  Laie. 

GO09BBERRIB5— Woodward's  Whitesraifh,  Crown  Bob, 
and  Green  WalnuL 

Currants  — Knight's  Sweet  Red,  White   Gnpe.  and 
May's  Victoria. 
RAsrBERKiKs— FVutolff,  Franconia,  and  Whito  Antwerp. 


HOVET'S  SEBDLZNG   STBAWBSBBT. 


Ma.  EniToa: — I  procured  twenty-five  small  plants 
of  Hovn/a  Seedling  strawberry,  from  the  garden  of 
Col.  YouNo,  of  Ballston,  four  years  ago.  From  a 
bed  of  these  plants,  25j  by  18}  feet,  I  have  this  sea- 
son  picked  47j  quarts  of  most  delicious  berries. 
Their  size  varied  from  1}  to  3|  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. TTie  vines  in  my  bed  were'of  two  and  three 
years  growth."  They  were  first  planted  in  rows 
about  18  inches  apart  each  way.  The  runners  were 
permitted  to  catch  and  grow,  until  the  vines  covered 
the  ground.  They  were  then  thinned,  so  that  the 
plants  stood  about  four  inches  aparL  They  were 
hoed  once  in  the  spring,  the  ground  loosened  pretty 
deep  with  the  fork  end  of  the  garden  hoc  and  a.jcoat 
of  compost  made  of  fine  barn-yard  manure  and  lime^ 
was  Spread  on  the  ground  around  the  plants,  half  an 
inch  thick.  This  is  all  the  care  they  require.  I  do 
not  cover  them  in  the  winter. 

From  their  flavor,  ease  of  cultivation,  hardihood, 
and  yield,  I  would  recommend  Hoveus  Se4dling  as 
the  best  strawberry  that  can  be  raised  in  our  country, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  Henrt  Pai-hre.— 
Groom's  Comers,  Sar.  Co.,  JV.  K.,  Jiug,,  1850.    " 


^*^i^^^\^%^^^^^^ 


DOUBLE   BALSAMS  — "LADY'S  SLIFPEBS.'* 


Very  few  people  know  ho\^  really  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful these  flowers  -may  be  grown.  On  the  11th  of 
August  we  noticed  a  dish  of  them  from  Prof.  Hili, 
of  Rose  Cottage,  in  this  city,  the  best  we  huve  ever 
seen -7- large,  perfectly  double  as  the  finc»st  rose,  and 
of  almost  every  shade  of  color— striped,  mottled,  and 
marked  with  endless  variation.  Whatever  Mr.  IIin. 
does,  he  does  it  not  only  well,  but  in  the  very  best 
mariner.  His  melons  and  tomatoes  are  always  un- 
rivalled ;  and  his  rose  pillars,  his  trellises  of  morning- 
glory  and  cypress  vine,  and  the  lawn  about  his  cot- 
tag^  are  all  models  so  well  managed  in  all  respects, 
that  the  first  conclusion  we  arrive  at  in  saeing  them, 
is,  that  they  can  be  no  better. 

We  knovC  of  no  sudi  small  place  as  Mr.  Hill^s  ; 
and  we  advise  those  who  wish  to  know  how  many 
beautiful  and  excellent  things  can  be  produced,  and 
how  much  taste  displayed  on  a  small  city  lot,  to  visit 
Rose  Cottage,  on  Bowery-st.,  Rochester.* 

AifswERs  TO  Correspondents.  —  Mr.  Josr.pn  PK!r*ii!»e- 
TON,  of  Macon,  Mich.,  writes  us  that  in  the  fhll  of  1317  he 
was  in  Ror.hester,  ond  saw  a  large  red  appU  *'  similar  in 
shape  to  lh«  Yellow  JMUhwer,  but  two  or  three  ttmcs  m 
large."  1(  was  said  to  have  been  brBUght  fmsa  the  town  of 
Greece.    Mr.  P.  wishes  to  know  its  name  and  qnsKties. 

We  know  of  no  npple  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the 
Befl/ioioer,  of  any  shape  or  color.  •  The  brge«t  apples  that 
usually  niAke  their  appearance  here  in  the  tnU.  are  the 
Cakmhea  and  T^tomljf  Oimce^  both  magnificeni,  showy,  fnI 
apples.  The  former  is  coarse  and  of  pour  flavor ;  the  lauer 
is  of  good  anility,  excellent  for  baking,  and  keeps  tluotigb 
January.     Both  are  very  productive. 
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TBSATMHNT    OF   OUMSHTG  BOSSS. 

Tbiki  i«  now  "  a  roH  trM  in  J^ll  bvtiiag"  al  WhiletWwn, 
OiMidacouiil)',,  wbkh  nwHnna  19  leetin  height,  and  baan 
nponiu  bisnchei  700  me*  and  SOO  hoif  daTclopod  hud*. 
8a  sayi  the  Ultra  Gaictlo,  and  challongeB  Ihe  iTuitd  to  equal 

The  above  we  have  seen  in  Beveral  papers.  We 
have  no  dispoiition  to  beat  anybody,  but  we  think  we 
have  some  ro«es  that  are  fiue  for  their  age.  Run' 
ning  up  the  front  of  oar  cottage  we  Iwe  three 
Creeping  or  Running  Rosee,  thatduring  tbeir  eeason 
were  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  tbem.  Paesers 
by  would  stop  and  wonder,  and  many  4ere  tbe  in* 
quiries  made  "where  such  nnoa  could  be  had." — 
Many  applicstiona  have  we  had  for  "itipJ'  and 
"roots,"  OB  though  they  were  some  peculiar  and  rare 
aorte.  Our  answer  invariably  war,  '■  You  can  g^t 
them  at  any  of  the  nurseries  for  Ueo  or  lAm  shil- 
lings each.  Persons  who  tindonbtedly  had  seen  the 
same  Itinds  a  thousand  times,  and  perhaps  had  them 
in  their  own  garden,  would  often  exclaim,  "  [  never 
saw  such  roses."  One  of  tbecn  is  the  common  Red 
Boariaull,  or  Mvilifiora,  as  it  is  commonly  called  ; 
one  the  Qiifeii  q/*  the  Belgians,  ji  white  Ayrshire 
Ros*  ;  and  the  other  the  Quewi  of  the  Prairies, 
They  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1818,  though  so 
late  ae  to  make  but  very  little  growth  that  summer. 
In  the  spring  of  1849,  strong  shoots  atarled  from  tbe 
rootr,  when  we  cut  away  all  the  old  wood  and  pre- 
served four  or  five  of  the  atrongflst  shoots,  carefully 
training  them  to  the  house.  The  growth  of  Iheae 
young  shoots  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  — 
Uio  Bhortest  growth  was  twenty  feet  —  some  of  them 
ffoing  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  banging  pendant 
from  the  cornicp,  appearing  like  drooping  rosea. — 
Thus  the  house  was  nearly  covered  with'strong, 
straight  shoote,  which  blossomed  this  year  very 
abundantly.  The  idea  of  counting  them  would  have 
been  almost  a  hopeless  task.  As  fast  as  the  flowers 
faded  they  were  cut  away,  and  now  vigorous  shoots 
are  being  thrown  out,  some  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
serve, to  extend  to  tbe  cornice  those  shoots  that  did 
not  reach  it  last  year.  Some  of  the  side  shoots  we 
sbal!  train  where  thev  are  required  to  cover  the  entire 
front,  when  tliey  will  be  shorteried  ;  others  we  shall 
cut  away  altogether.  There  was  nothing  remarka- 
ble about  tlio  treatment  of  these  rosee.  When  they 
were  planted,  we  made  a  large  hole  and  filled  up  the 
greater  part  below  and  around  the  roote  with  turf 
from  nn  old  pasture,  which  we  intended  should  rot 
and  form  a  good  mold  for  the  roots  by  the  time  they 
extended  to  it.  We  (ben  placed  the  roots  in  the  hole 
and  filled  up  with  fine  garden  mold.  Since  that  time 
we  have  supplied  them  witii  manure  from  the  hen- 
house. Iti  the  spring,  when  wo  saw  the  buds  put- 
ting out  so  liberally,  fearing  they  would  tax  the 
strength  of  the  plant  too  much  and  not  liking  to  thin 
them,  feeling  it  would  be  the  worst  of  sacrilege  to 
destroy  so  beautiful  a  Sower  in  the  hud,  we  manured 
them  liberally  with  liquid  manure,  made  hy  putting 
something  like  a  peck  of  hen  manure  in  a  barrel 
about  the  size  of  a  flour  barrel,  and  filling  up  with 
water.  This  stood  about  twenty-lour  hours,  being 
several  times  stirred,  when  Jl  was  freely  applied  to 
tbe  roots.  This  was  in  jjst  the  condition  to  bo  token 
up  by  the  roolB,  and  the  plants  were  thus  enabled  to 
bear  tbousanda  of  beautiful  blossoms  without  over' 
taxing  their  energies  aod  injuring  tbeir  growth. 


Wb  have  occasionally  apcAen  of  the  advantages  of 
ont-door  exercise  in  securi' —  '--'-■-  -- >  ■ 
and  endeavored  to  excite  ii 

nature.  Those  who  really  love  nature  wii!  often  be 
found  in  her  temple — they  will  wnrahip  her  there. 
We  have  often,  too,  spoken  of  the  custom  of  English 
ladies,  who  pride  themselvee  on  their  skill  in  culti- 
vating fruits  and  flowers,  rearing  poultry,  kc.  Wo 
have  recently  met  with  an  article  in  an  ^glish  paper 
which  we  thought  we  might  copy  to  advantage, 
as  illustrating  the  facts  stated.  But  we  have  not 
spoken  from  tbe  opinions  of  others,  nor  from  news-' 
paper  reports,  as  we  have  told  only  what  wc  have 
seen  for  ourselves. 

BtHTiBS—Sporr  n  the  Dramng  Rcom.-~OB  Satnrdny, 
the  IM  of  UDcainber,  Beacon  Lodge,  the  rendani-e  of  Hr. 
and  Mn.  Ilerkeley,  wu  operwd  (or  the  recepiion  of  vieliora 
to  witnena  a  alion  of  benuiiful  bantams,  the  property  of  the 
JHorchionou  of  Hagiinp  and  the  Hun.  Mrs.  Berkeley,  fcra 
pnae.  The  itnelleilbird  to  be  ndjudged  tlie  winner.  Three 
two  yean  old  bene  lo  be  Bhown  by  each  lady.  A  diminn- 
nilive  hen,  weighing  only  nine  ounces  Ind  three  quarlen, 
the  property  of  Hon.  Mn.  Berlteley  woa  ndjudged  Ibe  win- 
ner. Among  the  guesig  whn  partook  of  the  hospital ities  of 
the  table,  were  the  itiiurhionen  of  llnslines,  and  Cap!. 
Yelvenon,  Cot,  ond  Mrs.  Clinton.  Mn),  and  nfin  Yorlt,  fcc. 

The  variety  of  Bantams  exhibited  is  not  stated, 
but  we  suppose  it 
■    helheSAri^hl, 


moat  b^utifut  yet 

known,  a  very  &ir 

ireBentatiOD    of 

ich  is  given  in 
the  engraving.  — 
iTbey  are  named 
after   Sir   ).    Sr-, 

ave  originated  ' 

variety.    Dix- 

gives  the  fol- 
lowing musical  de- 
scription! "pretty;  ^ 
certainty,  and  very 
smart,  but  shame- 
fully forward  in  his 

ways.  Ilia  coat  is  of  a  rich  brownish  ydlow;  almost 
every  feather  is  edged  with  a  border  of  darker  hue^ 
approaching  to  black.  His  neat,  slim  legs  are  of  a 
light  lead  color;  his  ample  tail  la  carried  well  Civer 
his  back.     He  is  upright  as  a  drill  serjeact." 

—ihkbos  of  Aubkicah  Ladiks. — At  the  late  great 
Fair  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Bxe- 
c(er,  EnglTnd,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  a  num* 
ber  of  of  shows  aqd  exhibitions  of  various  kinds  were 
present,  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilitieB  afforded  to 
make  a  little  money  by  the  gathering  of  so  great  a 
crowd.  Among  the  rest  was  a  Troupe  of  ^nurican 
lady  Elmifsfriitni,  Some  of  the  editors,  it  appears, 
gather^  from  the  exhibition  some  new  ideas  of  ths 
mannari  and  customs  of  American  ladies,  not  yet  in  , 
tke  books.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  nest- 
em  Tittifs; 

We  hope  thai  Ihete  Ihir  oqueatrians  ore  Dot  ■  nlnple  of 

the  riding  lubil*  or  the  fair  ladjet  of  America,  for  il  would 
be  very  alarming  to  aeo  a  lady  spring  upon  the  back  of  a 
hurse  and  gallop,  all  itanding,  ibroiigti  the  alreeli  of  New 
york— andyel  a  Invellcr  endeavored  to  assure  u«  llut  that 
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New  York  State  Fair.— Thouih  the  New  York  State 
Fbir  is  only  a  8taU  Fuo-f  yet  the  fact  that  the  New  Yorit 
State  Agrioultural  Society,  under  whose  direction  the  Fair 
is  hehl.  IS  the  most  efficient  society  in  the  Union,  has  given 
the  Fair  of  this  State  something  of  a  national  character.  In- 
dividuals firom  all  parts  of  oar  own,  and  from  other  coun- 
tries, come  10  this  great  festival  as  the  great  Amtrtcmn  Agri- 
aikural  Fair,  Other  States  may  ere  long  rival  it,  and  take 
away  this  nationol  character.  In  the  mean  time  we  are 
happy  that  its  lolly  po.)ition  is  well  sustained,  and  that  the 
SociVTT  and  its  Pair  is  an  honor  to  our  whole  country. 
The  next  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Albany,  on  the  3d,  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  of  September.  The  grounds  belonging  to  the 
BulPs  Head  Tavern,  on  the  Albany  and  Troy  road,  have 
been  selected.  The  buildings  and  other  arrangements  are 
completed  or  in  progress,  and  they  are  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Everything  possible  will  be  done  by  the  officers  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  aooommodation  of  articles  exhibited,  and  for  the 
comfort  and  ooDvenienoe  of  thoee  attending  the  Fair.  We 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  previous  one. 

Persons  attending  the  Fair  will  be  carried  on  all  the  rail- 
roads, we  believe,  at  half  price  ;  and  stock,  implements, 
dec.,  free.  Pereons  «n  this  section  desiring  information  in 
regard  to  the  starting  time  of  difierent  trains,  4&c.,  can  cor- 
respond wttli  James  F.  Foeo,  of  this  city,  who  will  do  all  in 
hisj^wer  to  facilitate  the  forwarding  of  articles  designed  for 
the  Fair.  Hay,  litter,  and  water  for  the  8lo<rk  will  bo  fur- 
nished on  the  Fair  ground  without  charge.  The  following 
is  Uie  order  of  arrangements  as  published  by  the  Society  : 

Mendcy,  8spt.  2d.  Eairles  to  be  made  at  the  blidness  ofBee  on 
the  show  gronads  at  ths  BoU^s  Head,  betwson  Alfaaay  and  Troy, 
and  artieles  arranged. 

T\tegdaffj  8d.  Stock,  implemsnts  aqd  artlelos  received  at  the 
show  grounds  from  8  o'clock  until  6  P.  Mr. 

Wednetday,  4th.  The  grounds  to  he  open  to  the  Jvdgett  Exhibit 
torgj  and  mtmbers  only,  from  9  o'clock  until  6  P.  M. :  adihinion 
fee  $1.  The  Judges  will  bo  called  at  the  Society's  Tent  at  13, 
and  prooeed  immediately  to  the  discharge  of  thrir  duties. 

ITiurtdmyy  tth.  The  arounJa  will  bo  open  to  the  public  from  8 
o'clock  until  Jb  P.  M.  Single  admissions  one  tkitting.  Members' 
tiokotfl  $1,  which  allows  the  member,  hii  wife  and  family  nnd«r  21 
years  of  age,  admission  during  the  show.  The  Judges  will  deliver 
their  r^Mirt  to  the  Seeretaiy  at  the  business  olBce  by  12  o'clock 
this  day. 

F)ridM/^  6th.  Groniuls  open  to  the  public  ft^m  8  o'clock  until  6 
P.  M.  The  Address  will  be  delivered  on  the  grounds  at  2  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  by  Prof.  Aiioe  ItattM,  of  Albany.  The  awards  will  be  imme- 
diately aonouoeed  i^ter  the  Address,  and  premiomti  paid  at  the 
business  offlce  ss  £sr  as  practicable,  and  on  Saturday,  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural Rooms  in  the  dty. 

The  RooBU  of  the  Executive  Conunlttee  wfll  be  at  the  Delavan 
House  where  guests  of  the  Society,  and  visitors  and  delegates,  ars 
^  reqaested  to  can. 

CoMMiTTCs  or  Ricxrltdli  and  AaaAMOKMUvrs  at  thb  Vaiwl  m 
Srptkubek  — R.  p.  Prentioe,  President;  J.  P.  Beekaun.  Geo.  VslL 
John  A.  King,  Ez-Presidents. 

SupR»iKTK."(DC?cTa  uroif  THX  OwLOVHOi—C^UU  Department. -^Lvm- 
IsO  Morris,  WilUam  H  Sotham. 

JTorses.— JF.  B.  Burnet,  Gen.  J.  T.  Blaachard. 

Bhetp.-'J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  H.  Blonehard. 

Bwine  mnd  PmUUy.-Z.  C.  Piatt  and  T.  C.  Abrams. 

Floral  HalL^A.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Herman  Wendell,  M.  D.,  W. 

A.  MeCuIloeh. 

D9mttUe  Aei/.— outer  Phelps,  E.  C.  Fkost,  D.  D.  T.  Moore. 

Dairy  Ha/i.— Nelson  Van  Neas,  Joseph  Gary. 

/MplMMii/  HmU  and  O^gumde.—A.  Van  Bergen,  H.  L.  Emeiy,  N. 

B.  Starbuek. 

EntraneeM  and  Oeneral  ^iporintendenee  ^f  Orottnda.— H.  Wager 
B.  B   Kirtland  and  Gen.  J.  J.  Viele. 
'JfecAtiMry,  ^e.—C.  C.  Dennis  and  L.  B.  Laagworthy. 

Musical  Exhtbition,— -The  A 1  bony  Harmonia  Society  will 
perform  on  the  evenings  of  the  3d,  4ih,  5th,  and  6th,  Hatdh's 
celebrated  *' Oratorio  of  the  iStMuofw'Wthe  mist  appropriate 
that  could  be  selected  for  the  occarion.  Titompsoii's  Sea- 
sons is  truly  the  Farmer**  Song^  and  we  anticipote  p  rich 
treat.  We  junderstand  die  best  musical  talent  of  tiie  cdbntry 
has  already  been  engaged  for  tho  occasion.  The  officers 
will  oooept  our  thanks  lor  their  ooihplimentory  invitation. 

Tub  Uppkr  Canada  Aoricultural  Fair  for  the  present 
year  being  held  at  Niagore,  the  18th,  19th,  aqd  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  neighborhood  of  Niagara  Falls,  will  undoubt- 
edly attract  a  large  concourse  of  people.  Those  who  have 
been  waiting  for  a  convenient  opportunity  to  see  the  great 
fells,  should  embrace  tbie  occoaion  to  attend  the  Fair,  and 
see  this  great  natural  wonder. 


ormaamg  zenee  wiui  weewn  caps,  i  eiaiui 
V  V  V  -1^  my  roll 

do  9ft  few  w  1 

/  >C  X  i*deof  t 

^  "^^  ^doseln 


A  Half  Day  iif  East  Wathb  Couhtt^IIr.  Watsor*! 
FAR|i.-»Our  readers  will  recollect  an  article  in  the  last  nam- 
her,  headed,  **  A  Half  Day  in  East  Wayne  County,"  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  ferm  of  Joseph  Watsor,  of 
Clyde.    We  have  reoeived  th^  following  from  friend  W«: 

MsasBi.  EoiTeas :— Allow  me  to  speak  of  one  item  *^  neonHoT  to 
this  ferm,"  slluded  to  in  aeommunication  of  R.  O.  P..  ^  Painyiu, 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  I  took  the  blut  of 
tkii  poctUtaritff  from  a  oommunieatlon  In  a  bock  volume,  page  45. 
February  numb<v,  1848.  from  8.  H.,  of  Batavia,  which  is  worth 
more  to  me  than  all  the  Farmer  has  ever  eest'me.  Upon  bis  way 
of  maktog  fenee  with  wooden  caps,  I  claim  an  improvement.    I  lay 

my  roil  fence  in  the  usual  way, 
ftve  roBs  high,  ttaeu  set  a 
stakes,  of  any  kind  of  tia- 
pcrpendicular,  on  the  same 
~  the  fenoe,  on  the  ground 
the  eorners,  (see  dote  in 
engraving,)  anii^th  aeoD  of  Ko.  IO,aanealed'wiro  at  my  f«et,  a 
hook  formed  in  a  loose  end,  which  is  passed  orouBd  said  stakts 
and  the  wire  drawn  through  this  hook  until  Jutt  U^t  enonri^ 
then  bent  bock,  which  forms  two  books  oonneeted,  and  completes 
the  -cap ;  then  with  a  few  cuts  of  a  file,  the  eoU  Is  separated  from 
the  cap :  Uien  put  la  above  the  cap  three  or  four  reus,  and  agood 
fenee  Is  the  result  Expense  of  wire,  at  7  to  7K  ets.  per  lb..  Is  a 
ftoction  over  one  cent  per  comer,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
timber,  and  saves  boring  holes  and  shaving  stakes.  Brother  form- 
ers, t]7  it  and  if  it  don't  pay,  charge  the  loss  to  your  bumble 
servant.    ^ToasPH  Watmnc.— C/y^,  IT  F,  Jtug ,  18A>. 

Fair  op  thk  Rersi  Aoricultvral  Society.  Exolajcd. — 
We  are  indebted  to  Col.  L.  G.  Morris,  of  Mt.  Fordhams, 
N.  Y.,  now  sojoarning  in  England,  for  English  papers  con- 
tainins  an  account  of  the  great  FViir  of  the  Roynl  Agricul- 
tural Society,  held  at  Exeter  during  the  week  ending  on  the 
20th  of  July.  The  show  is  represented  aa  beinj^  tne  very 
best  ever  given  by  the  Society.  A  great  dinner  was  giv^n 
in  the  pavilion  on  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  at  which  an  im- 
mense multitude  partook  of  the  good  thinj^  Engliahmen 
know  how  to  provide  and  appreciate.  Englishmen  canHdo 
anything  of  importance  without  a  Eood  dinner.  The  Aner- 
ican  minister  to  England,  Mr.  Lawrb:<ce,  and  Wm.  C. 
Rives,  the  American  ambassador  to  France,  took  part  in 
this  festival,  together  with  most  of  M  foreign  miniatera. 
Both  the  American  ministers  made  very  fine  spe^chea.  At 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lawrbrce's  address,  a  lond  call  was 

eide  for  Col.  Morris  ;  but  a  programme  of  the  speakers 
vini^been  previously  preparea  by  those  having  the  man- 
agement of  tne  festival,  it  was  adhered  to,  although  there 
was  a  general  antlety  to  hear  Mr.  Morris. 

tMoNROE  CouvTT  Fair. — It  IS  the  intention  of  the  officen 
to  make  the  coming  Fair  of  this  Society  both  intereating  and 
profitoble.  it  is  to  be  held  in  Rochester  on  the  24th,  2$th. 
and  36th  of  Septeml)OT.  The  bst  day  is  for  the  sale  of  arti- 
clee.  liany  have  Attplained  that  there  has  been  no  such 
opportunity  at  our  previous  Fair^  The  Soeiety,  therefore. 
concluded  to  hold  the  Fair  three  dtif*,  inaletd  of  two  aa  uaoal. 
aflbrding  a  good  opportunity  on  uxe  third  for  the  parclwse 
and  uAe  of  any  articles  that  may  he  oflerod.  Many  of  our 
citizens,  who  have  (tute  to  distinguish  between  butter  and 

Seaee,  are  inaking  ealenlations  to  aupply  themaelvee  with 
eir  winter  stock  of  butter  and  cheese  at  our  County  Fair. 
We  have  no  doubt  this  arraiM^emcnt  will  be  a  mutual  benefit 
to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Mr.  James  P.  Fooa  will,  at  any 
lime  previous  to  the  E^^sir,  take  ehaige  of  articles  tiesigaeij 
for  ezliibition  or  sale. 

Ohio  State  Fair.— The  Ohio  Smta  Board  ot  Agricultoru 
ore  determined  to  make  their  next  exhibition  in  Cineinnaii 
every  way  creditable.  It  is  to  be  held  on  the  II th,  12ib, 
aud  13^  days  of  September.  The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute gives  an  exhibition,  and  the  American  Pomological 
Congress  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati  at  the 
same  time.  The  Board  have  made  armnflomenta  with  the 
milroads  to  carry  articles  to  and  from  the  lair  free,  and  pas- 
sengers at  half  the  usual  price. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  iHends  for  many  valuable  pamphlets, 
premium  lisU,  dec.  The  TVaneactione  of  the  Michigmt  State 
Agricultural  Society  is  quite  an  interesting  volume  of  234 
pages,  containing  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  a  list  of 
the  officers,  the  Address  delivered  at  the  loat  State  Fair,  the 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Reports  of  the  County 
Societies,  and  other  valuable  matter.  The  State  Society 
waa  oiganixed  on  the  17th  of  March,  1849,  and  thia  volume 
speaka  well  for  its  effieiency. 
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Wbfit  UDknlu.- 
preicnl  iMCoa  lo  w( 
wb«3t  crop,  (nd  (h« 


or  ibe  harveit 
.,  jet  n 


have  taken  pardculBr  paint  llii 
I  the  condiiioQ  and  yield  of  the 
■  of  diSerenl  modei  of  caltnre. 

York  we  phould  think  is  mora 

ina,  and  Ihough  the  weather  during  a  put 

Iaila  unfavorable,  owing  lo  eontiiiUB] 
Bit  loM.reiulted  Ibnn  nai  at  tha 


aniici)«ted.     We  hear  of  but  very  lilili 

iojured.  Leu  trheal,  probably,  wai  planted  by  drilling  in 
ihii  naighborhood,  ihan  the  pravioui  year,  Thii  naa 
cauiad,  iindoubledly,  by  the  imperfect  operation  of  aoroe  of 
the  drilli  used.  We  law  one  piece  of  wheat  in  thii  cotinly 
that  yielded  bat  Hl^aa  buihati  to  Ibe  acre.  The  owner 
aunred  n*  he  had  every  reoaon  to  believe  the  yield  would 
have  bam  twenty-five  if  it  had  been  aown  by  hand.  It  wu 
in  iiregnlar  clump«j  and 
much  of  the  (round  bam. 

ill)  the  Mme  town  we  ei- 
amioad  a  Md  of  wheat, 
one  half  of  which  haii 
been  drilled  in  by  oni 
fiiend  SrsKKT,  with 
Beyiaoat'a  Drill.  It  wai 
done  by  Mr.  9.  Bn  the 
Dwnei  of  the  bita,  ai  nn 
eiperineni,  and  thoee 
who  nw  the  Geld  ai- 
preoed  tha  opinion,  and 
It  aaemed  juaiified  by  tha 
appaaranee  of  the  wheal 
on  the  gniund,  that  the 
drilled  portion  of  the  field 
woald  yield    om   third 

■  more    than    that    lown 

■  broadcaal.  Fanneri, 

I  of  debet!    in  any  por- 
licular  mochiiH. 
The  nctionipanylng  enu  Tepreaent  Iheapprannce  of  wheat 
■own  both  by  Uta  drill 
and   bnadeaat,    at    the 
doe  of  ripeniiii.    Ilwill 
he  notieed  that  Ae  height 
of  that  aown  bioadcaat 
ia   vary  uneven,    while 
the  uptight  e 
many  ofiho  1  .      -     , 

dicelea    that     they     are  f 
light,    not    bet-  -■■■ ' 

filled.     Thi)  it 

lion 'of    Ihe 


the  ground  in  ridgei,  i 
acen  in  the  enffiavini 
but  ttaeie  ridgea  are  noi .. 
down  by  (raaiing   andl 
waihing,  and  at  harreilf 


pravauli  the  freezing  of  drilled  wheat. 

The  Fieler  (Eogliih)  Timei  lay)  — "  Prall  Johkitok 
■aid  in  a  lecture,  lait  neok,  before  the  Eaat  of  Berwickahire 
Farmon"  Club,  'in  New  Bruniwick,  Naw  Engltmd,  Vei- 
nwnt,  New  Hsmpihito,  Connecticut  and  New  Yivk,  Ihe 
growthof  wbaathaa  almeat  ceeaed,  and  it  ii  now  gndDally 
receding  briber  and  fcnhar  weatward.  Now,  when  I  teU 
yoa  ihia,  jou  will  aee  that  II  will  nnl  be  Tsry  long  befwa 
America  u  unable  to  inpply  oi  with  wheal  in  any  large 
quantity.  If  we  eoutd  bring  Indian  com 'into  general  nee 
we  might  get  plenty  of  it.' 

We  hardly  Ihink  New  York  ia  prepared  to  give  up  railing 
wheat,  nor  do  we  think  the  quantity  grown  in  the  leaM 
diminiihing.  The  Lockport  Courier  eatimataa  tha  praaant 
wheat  vnp  of  Niagara  County  at  one  million  boihel*, 
which  Donajderini  thai  it  it  one  of  the  nnelleet  countiea  in 
the  alale,  ii  oartainly  a  very  large  yield.     The  eititnale  niay 

inggood  opportunitisi  to  judge,  and  that  Ae  Sumen  of  Niag. 
ua  Co.  hare  little  Ihoughla  of  relinquiahing  wheal  eultate. 


Tho  Ediloroflhe  Albany  Journal,  wbo  haa  bee 
through  ibe  Stole,  ipeika  ihui  of  what  he  idw  : 


IdorE^ 


anfui*'i< 


3f  the  Rochettrr  American 
y  oT  vheat  ralxd  In  Wtatvn 


Tork  th!a  year 

miOf  lawn  tut 

>u]d  bedarirwl 

CcaJu.  .Th*  qniUly  at  the 


growth  and  ripvoli 
wbfat  if  rarely  bettar  than  i*  h  hua,  jvm*  - 

We  hope,  and  wa  have  good  rcaaofi  lo  believe,  that  (hoio 
who  prophaey  the  ■bandmmant  of  whoat  growing  in  ibia 
State  are  bin  piophett,  and  thoae  who  are  mhtDg  eslcuta- 
tiona  on  aueh  a  Btata  of  thlogi  are  doomed  UdiiappoiulmenL 

Sanplai  of  now  varialiea  of  wheat  have  bean  diiirihuuid 
through  the  Patent  Office  lo  our  brmen,  enc 
ftvored  hare  grown  and  preaorved  ii  with  cai 

prepared  to  fumiah  their  neighhon  w^ith  the  new  kind*, 
leed.  E.  Cornill,  of  llhaca,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  he 
Ihe  Ermrian  Wheal,  procured  from  Hr.  Ellsworth, 

Ifl  Commiisionar  of  Puante,  aonte  ni  years  since.     Mr. 

C.aayt-  "  It  hat  grown  enlinily' free  ftom  ehon,  soiul,  rust, 
and  weeviL  The  emw  it  iliff  and  not  anbiact  to  CMokle; 
juit  preTionstoiipeoiiit  itiatamaa  a  beanlinil  poipleoalor 
which  cbangea  in  ripaning  to  a  goldni  yellow.  It  is  the 
bald  variely,  »  white  or  very  light  yellow  berry,  which  >• 
oodoaed  sufficiently  lirni  by  the  hnak  lo  prevent  watte  in 
harveilioE,  end  not  ao  lightly  set  at  to  Ihreah  hard,  ll  is 
very  haidy.  standi  iho  winter  well,  and  grows  aa  well  in 
the  wcl  and  low  grounila,  apparenlJy,  at  oi      ' 


oSerod  ft 

-jhotut  Jdimoh,  ofSalem 
N.  y.,  haa  the  IVhIt  Bhu  Sli 
Palant  Offico.  Mr.  J.  tayat 
luccoedad  in    -■'■ ' —  ■■ 


roas  Koads,  Chaoanea  Co., 
wheal,  also  otHained  al  Iho 
I  do  nol  know  how  it  hat 
Miitfied  Ihat  it  ia  the 


heal  variety  raited  here,  ihc  qttanlily  produced  being  greater, 
and  the  quality  superior  to  any  olhar.  Il  haa  been  taid  that 
it  will  BOt  rosL  and  that  the  Hesajan  fly  will  not  injure  il. 
I  nn  say  that  ttnce  I  have  raised  it,  nalher  Ihe  mtl  or  Of 
have  troubled  it  and  one  aeoton  ihe  By  injured  Aa  Hint  wheat 
much,  while  ihe  bloe  tlern  wet  onlonobed." 
,  Judton  was  awarded  tha  firtt  premhini  for  tpecitncn 
of  thk  wheat,  eihihited  al  Ihe  laal  Stale  Fair.  Mr.  J.  offhra 
Ihia  wheal  to  ftrnien,  fi»  t  * 
reaidenee,  and  if  a  hanel  or  id 
DunkiA. 


I;  M  i3  per  bushel,  al  his 
I  M  ordmd,  be  will  deliver 


Wa  have  received  from  the  author  Ike"  Mlowing  commn- 
nicaiion,  with  araqnat  for  insertion  in  iht  Farmer  preTioos 
~    the  Stale  Fair: 

'  Having  besn  (brood  late  a  diaoustlati  aslo  tbtnUtlia  media 
BA  n,.k.  r,t  r.TiWi.in  .~i  Mr.  Tatl'i  Deke  of  WilUnglAB. 
WeBlngtaB  la  the  better  bull,  be- 


UI  Instrtmc  lb 
tlUncton  ■: 


1  InT 


■mbrtdg^  that  the  puUlg  awj 


Bi  a  Ikl  of  the  books  in  the  Iftle  Agncaltural  Library, 


Stite  Fiiiu  FOB  1S50.— State   Fain  for   t 
tar  will  be  held  aa  Ibllowt: 
New  York— u  Albany,  Sept.  3,  4,  ft,  and  S. 
HarykDd— at  Baltfanore,  Oci.  33,  34,  and  SSl 
Obi»— at  Cincinnati,  Sept.  tl,  13,  and  13. 
Midiinn-at  Ann  Aibor.  Sept.  3S,  SS.  and  ST. 
Naw  Hampthire-fint  weak  in  October. 
Rhode  bland  Imp.  Society  — alPrandeDce,  Sept,  ISlh, 
19tb.  and  SOita. 
a«orgia— at  Atlanta,  Anguat  15. 
Upper  Canada-ot  Niagara,  Sept.  IB,  19,  9D. 


THiDOhiva 


THE   GENESEE    PARMER. 


Bnmy  A  Co**.  Mcir  Tlircskvr 

FOR  neulT  two  y«n  nbiTs  b«Beip*rilD**tlii(lo|>eHlKl 
Cl«iu>r,  to  Im  opcinL^  wHh  mi  |H»et  ftir  publK  uul  Bel 
AoUui,  wi' hiT*  luccndsd  to  our  cnlln  HUtHctlon,  uid  dqw  u. 
PHPued  to  rumlih  kClnntrcombliudalttaill  IhtrndiuiUgi^of 
our  or«*bol  cjUDder,  iid  it  tbe  luiio  time  reqntrinK  leu  (bree  f- 
optnlB  Hi  rtPtitj  mollon  (hHi  li  Pr(iiil"il  bj  Ibo  itbntlog  >fpL 
ntor.    W»  tann  tutfri  <t  inrj  (horoDclilT  during  lul^hanHt, 

thrnhing  In  the  l)Mt  gi^o  growing  leotloiu   .. 

b»t  .nco^L.-Uirwhiirg  montlli  '°«T'^  "■  •^^.J"'";^''  U" 

Tbe  Cleincr  hu  (If  tha  ■dTmntign  of  >  good  Kumlng  mill.  el< 
lag  ttu  gnln  «  (ot  utiktt,  nnd  ■uthig  none.  The  nddltl 
ecat  Mag  sot  mors  ttian  ui  onKuur  Ikiiiiing  mm,  or  ■ksBt  0 
diUort,- nuking  Iha  •boH  Thralin  tad  Clwnn'  ■««  »r»  to 
ftrmir  Tha  ciunn  su  be  dcUchcd,  >ud  the  Tbnilur  i 
■loH  when  donred. 

N.  B.  The  »lio»5  ThneSen  and  Clfinarm  m  tlm  in  Imnr. 
Rtllroil  Moth  Power,  wUl  bo  luppUrd  b;  J    P.  Fogg,  Mi 
FioDt  rt.,  who  li  OUT  onh'  agrDt  for  tfcnn  In  RDcheater,  and  of 
whoraonlJCMlhcylHobWtnnltbora.    Tha  ptlMa  wiU  l»- 

PorWoJ.  fow-r". m 

"    Tbrrahar  >Dd  ScparUor. 3i 

"    Buda,  Wnuch,  OU  CiD.  eilia  pleceiL G-135 

"    Two  HoTM  Powi.r m 

"  "  Thnaherand  SepaiUoc, U 

•    Banda.  bHm',  wra nch  Ita S-1M> 

AI»,Whealac'i  one  HOTH  Power,  Threaberand  Bepara- 

4oT,  ooDiMa.  (ImproVad  thia  anaou.) ISO 

Whaaler'i  two  Udthi  fowat,  Thrcahor  and  Sepaimtor, 

Eme""^lir«hrf  tC>aDer,wllb'l»nd«,'wnnch(tic..      J6 

Unnt'a  ran  MIlli.'adapAd  for  hand  or  power',  fr^    tH  to  %1» 
Manufatlortd  and  for  lals  at  thalr  Agrloalluml  Warahooi 
k  Ratd  Ston,  360  and  ST1  BioidwaT,  Albani.  N.  V. 
8ap«.  18».  EMERY  fc  CO. 

ORRAT    SALB    6^   PHUFT    AT    ADtmON. 
THE  WHOLE  STOCK  OF  A  NUB8EBV   TO  BE   SOLD  AT 

AUCTION,  SEPTEMBER  201h,  KtQ. 
fpHK  Propriettra  of  tha  Lake  Eria  Nnriery,  CleTdaod,  Ohio, 

theh-  (ntlre  iIikIl  of  Fmlt  and  Offlamental  Tnca,  Bhmba.  Hoata, 
kc.  kc.,  at  TuMIc  AastloD,  and  without  lenrra,  on  Wcdnndal, 
the  Vnb  Baptnnber  niil. 

Tb«  ooUcetiou  embraeei  all  the  eholea  Iradlng.  and  new  Taiit- 
liea  of  Fmlla  ;  ran  Omamantal  Treaa.  Sbruba.  lie  ,  and  In  natent 
o(  TarietT  and  mraotuaai  to  name,  li  protiablj'  lurpaaeed  bj  no 
\uFaei7  at  the  W«t. 

The  itock  of  Feara  on  fra:  itocka  and  dwarfed  on  Quince,  la 
Ti-nr  good,  antl  alia  Chanlca,  Applaa,  Feadiea.  Pluma,  Oiupca 
QuFnctis  Curianta,  Baapbarriea,  bo.  kr. 

Among  tha  Onumantal  Tttet  ud  Shrubi.  Ibira  are  planta 
fion  ona  nal'a  growth  to  an  aitra  alia,  and  the  atocks  of  Moun- 
tain AA,  Seotsb  Larch,  Decldanna  Cjpiau.  Norva;  and  Sllrn 
Manlaa.  Ewopaan  Lindane,, Horm  ChMtnuta,  Kentucky  f'ollea 
TmM,  GalUnd  Dantrtn,  Dkpbna  Mtganon,  Montblj  ctalnoir 
Fraz^raana.  and  Traa  HoaeTanaUar,  Ieo.  Ito.,  ars  aapaelallj  good. 

Tba  ilflBlt  Bf  Eiargraana  la  la  tga,  and  moat  of  tham  hailng  bian 

Thaaala  will  baninda  In  lota  of  10  to  loo  Ireci  or  plunti  In  each 

ahaaan  aao  hara  Iha  prlTDaga  of  mnarlog  Ihelr  tri<^  at  an; 
tima  pretlooa  to  tba  SOth  Haj,  ISSl. 

Tha.pnnhaaar  cui  dig  and  rtmoTO  hia  Ircea  biniacir.  or  Iha  pro- 
prtalorm  vUl  do  11  fbrbiai,  cbarglpg  hUn  Iba  uaaal  prka  of  pack- 

11),  irtll  be™  ftiUowa :  "    "*  '''™  • 

For  all  inmi  under  Tvanlj  Dalian.  aMb 
Drar  Twantf  and  nnder  Ftfty,  30  dan. 
OTar  FiRr  and  nndet  One  Hundred,  i  monlha. 
tfm  Ona  Hundrad,  lU  amnthi,  approitd  Notaa  pajtbla  at 

L'atalognaa  itlU  be  lianed  about  tha  1H\  of  Anguit,  which  we 
aball  lakaplaamra  Id  (OrwardlB|  to  anj  pBrsons-who  mij  doalra. 
AU  sonunanieUlDiu  of  Inqnlr;,  Its ,  adilraaaad  totbc  robicnhen, 
will  meal  DnHBptatteatloD.  ELLIOTT  t  TO,, 

a*H  ,  IBO.  Laki  Erif  SuTlcrJ.  Clerelani,  O. 


igameot  ftirma  tba  baat  hand  thnm 
_      __     before  lb*  pobllc. 
Ithaathe  Double  ZlneCjIlndnfm-fKUiuUng  the  procaaa<< 

wlthont  mlngirng  It  oiih  tba  milk  and  tmm.    A  Tbrrmcwtar  la 
neallj  aet  In  ona  nd  to  anabia  tba  oparalor  to  know  thcarova 

Ttlfloata  wfaith haTa haau  bafata deaeribed, are  uard  witbont  laj 
ehaft  through  tho  dium,  b7  haring  a  dowal  at  ona  end,  and  a 
■qnua  lockat  at  tba  otbar.  vhieh  nealTea  Ihe  and  of  tha  dwtt 
crank  whan  It  l>  anpniitsd  and  propalted.  Tba  otuk  baa  a 
grooTC  tnme4  In  tta  round  part  to  racHra  a  pin.  whlcb  pin  diava 
rntoUwcraaTswhinlfaaaniikla  Inltaptace.  To  waah and  take 
ontthaholtar.allthUlineeeaBarT  ia  toniaithe  pin  andwl^ 
draw  Iha  erank  hr  anoagb  ta  rrlleie  tha  duhar,  whan  It  la  fmt- 
Hj  Ukao  out. 
Thar  m  nun  adctartd  and  aold.  wboleinla  and  nUEL  at  Iba 

■ .__,___  ... 1  being  but  trifling  abort  Kmdall-a,  or  oa*- 

EMERF  h  CO. 
*  Agrlenltnral  Worka,  Warehooaa,  ki. 


Tlinalicr,  nMd  ■cpHntar. 


acbhia  br  1° 


brake,  by.  which  BEcld*qtearaa< 

Uoaka.iu:.,drop  attbaend  of  Iha  table,  and 

twHd  thaaalkcfl-    ft  The  orenhot  ejlfnder  doaa  not  acauer  ina 

raBgementalBOadmltaofallaciilnB  a  trporaifft  high  ^eongli  fmn 

the  atnw  la  deaailtad  bj  Itacif  In  tha  bat  einllitlon  £  binAnr. 
N^thar  gr^  nor  atiaw  an  broken  bj  Ihla  maehhia.    8.  Tla 


Bjlindal 


ap  bj  an  Increaaad  number  In  tbe  copoaaatopT  which  ia  atatlona- 

ror  Iha  fanning  mill.    Thitameu  withailaglepoilar.ewi  Ibraab 
IDOto  IM  bBshtta  of  grain  par  da;;  and  four  men  wllh  a  donbta 

M  aarrlod  whaia  wanted,  eoroplrta,  or  they  maj  ba  itadnj  takiai 
tparl  and  packed  for  dlatut  Iruuportatlaa  bj  wagon  or  otbai- 


"       Wood^awing  machine,  somplala.  a 

Frioa  of  DonUe  Fmret, 
"       withThrcefiBr.Sepemior,  kc, 


11  Watai  It.,  Naw  Yak. 
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THE  GENESEE  FARMER. 
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8B1<JECA    I.AKB     RIGHIjAHD    NUajraSRIES,^ 

CATHJiRlDTE,    CHEMUNG    COUNTY,  N.  F. 
K.  C  Froflt,  Proprietor* 

FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kind*,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Orape  Vines,  Hedge  Flantfl^  Buz  for  edging,  Strawberries, 
Dahlias,  Orcen  House  Plants,  lio.  Sio.,  In  laiiKe  or  small  quan- 
tities. 
The  Nursery  and  Standard'  Trees  cover  Forty  acres. 
The  following  rarioties  of  Apples  can  be  fnrniahed  : 
The  WAOENER.-For  this  new  Tariety,  the  N.  Y*.  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  awarded  to  Charles  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Yates  Co.,  the 
place  of  its  origin,  the  highest  premium  in  1847,  and  again  In 
1848 ;  also  procured  a  colored  plate  for  a  firontiq>ieee  to  its  pub- 
lished Transactions,  and  gare  it  a  ftiU  description,  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: "Texture -Fine  gndned,  erisp  and  Juicy.  Flaror— Rich, 
sprightly,  Tlnous.  subacid  and  delicious  Season— From  Ootober 
to  May.  and  a  prolific  bearer."  By  refering  to  Vol.  7.  pi^^e  60,  of 
the  Albany  CultiTAtor.  it  will  be  seen  iliat  I  have  had  the  exeln- 
nlje  priTik'ge  of  Mr.  Lte^B  trees,  and  haTo  taken  scions  from  his, 
—the  original  seedling  tree— and  also  from  others  worked  froih  it 
in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  those  ordering  will  be  sure  of  the 
genuine  rariety.  Price  of  this  variety  50  oents  each,  and  scions 
furnished  only  In  small  quantities. 

The  H  AWLEY  or  DOUSE.— For  flavor,  -sfae,  and  produetlye- 
ness,  this  is  belieTed  to  be  the  beet  Fell  Apple  known,  eitheif  for 
dessert  or  market  purposet.  A  deseription  and  outline  can  be 
seen  in  the  CultlTaior  of  April,  1947,  fh>m  which  we  quote  :  "  Of 
all  the  Tarieties  of  Apples  which  hare  lately  been  brought  to  no- 
tice, probably  none  is  destined  to  become  lilbre  popular  than  the 
Hawtey  or  Dovte.^^  Also  in  the  Horticultsirisc  of  July,  1847  ; 
HoTcy's  Magailne  of  December,  1847.  and  the  Genesee  farmer  of 
May,  1848 ;  the  latter  In  describlcg  it,  adds :  '*  The  first  time  w« 
•aw  it  was  at  the  State  Fair  at  Auburn,  in  1840^hen  it  was  exhi- 
bited by  E.  0.  Frost,  of  Chemung  Co  ,  as  the  Dou$e.  His  speci- 
mens were  monstrous,  and  we  well  remember  the  eommotion  it 
created  among  the  Pomologists  present,  to  all  of  whom  it  seemed 
unknown."  Trees  four  years  from  the  graft,  GO.cents  each.  Sci- 
ons by  the  dozen  or  hundred. 

The  WINTER  KINO— Is  a  rery  showy  and  produetive  Apple, 
euUirated  in  this  and  Tompkins  Co.,  where  it  sells  one  shilling 
per  bushel  higher  than  that  fine  and  well  known  variety,  the 
Swamr.    Twenty-five  oents  per  tree 

TOM PK I NS— Origin  Tompkins  Co.  An  outline  and  deseription 
is  given  in  the  Horticulturist  of  February,  1848.  Mr  Downing 
•ays  :  '-  A  large,  handsome  and  'productive  autumn  fruit,  superior 
In  flavor  to  i  he  Porter.  We  commend  It  with  eonfldence  to  the 
notice  of  amateurs  and  collectors  of  good  fruit."  Season— October 
and  November.    Twenty>flve  eeuts  each. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fbur  new  varieties,  among  other  stand- 
ard sorts,  are  the  following  :  Eariy  Harvest,  Large  Sweet  Bough. 
Summer  Queen,  Fall  Pippin,  Eariy  Joe,  Norton's  Melon,  S  wear, 
Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Roxbury  Kustet,  Ladies  Sweeting,  New- 
town Pippin. 

Scions.— One  or  two  dozen  can  be  sent  by  mall,  with  safety,  to 
any  part  of  the  Union,  and  larger  quantities  by  publie  eonvey- 
ance. 

Pears  and  Plums  are  not  affected  with  the  blight. 

Eastern  fralt  growers  oan  procure  Peaoh  trees  here  perfectly 
free  from  the  Ywtlows^  a  disease  to  us  unknown. 

Trees  earefully  packed  and  sent  by  publio  eonveyanee  to  any 
section  of  the  United  States  or  Canadas.  Being  on  the  Chemung 
Railroad,  which  connects  the  New  York  and  Erie  with  the  Buffa- 
lo and  Albany  route,  at  Elmira  and  Geneva.  This  location  for 
Railroad  flicnitles,  is  surpassed  by  none. 

Price  Cataloguei  fhrnLabed  gratis  to  all  poet  paid  applioants, 
containing  an  engraving  and  full  description  of  the  Wagener  and 
Hawley  or  Douse  Apples. 

Sept.  1860. 


HoeliMtor  smd  Cluurlatto 

ROCHESTER,  MONROE  CO,,  JT  r 

THE  SubseribesB  rsepe^tftilly  soUeH  tho  etteatlo^  «r  FraH 
Growers  aud  Tree.  Dealers  to  thetr  beaHlij  stoek  «f  FrwH 
and  Ornamental  Trees  offered  the  ensuing  autumn,  eoasls|l»c  Is 
part  as  follows : 

^ppU  7Vee«— firom  6  to  0  feet  high,  all  popialar  sevtfc  from  fl§ 
to  $18  per  100.  Northeicn  Spy.  in  uurge  or  small  quAniltiea,  fven 
5  to  10  feet  high,  from  $20  to  |2S  per  100. 

Cherry  Trees— from  5  to  10  feet  high,  handsome  headed  and 
thrifty  trees,  fkt>m  $18  to  $25  per  100. 

<     Peach  7Ve«»— two  years  old  fh>m  bud,  free  from  all  disesjeSi  the 
most  esteemed  varieties,  fhmi  $13  to  $10  per  100. 

Raspberriet—FMaUAfl,  Franconia,  Red  and  White  Antwerp,  |ft 
per  hundlred. 

5tratr5<rr>M— Burr's  New  Hne.  Columbos,  Rivel  Hudson,  Boi- 
tou  Pine,  $2  25  per  100.  Hovey^s  Seedling,  aad  a  dosen  other 
sorts,  fbom  $1  to  $1.50  per  100. 

Rhubarb  —  Giant  sort,  (true,)  the  most  desirable  for  market 
gardenen.  an  excellent  forcer,  $10  per  100,  $70  per  1.000.  Myatt's 
Victoria  Rhubarb,  largest  in  cultivation,  $4.50  per  dosen. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

European  Mountain  Ash,  from  0  to  12  feet  high,  very  ornament- 
al for  cemeteries,  avenues,  lawns,  and  streets.  $25  per  100. 

Norway  Spxuce,  Scotch  Pine,  Weymouth  Pine,  Pine  A«ter« 
White  Pine,  liarehes,  Hemlock,  Spruce,  fh>m  8  inches  to  3  feet 
high,  and  some  5  to  10  feet  high,  at  low  rates. 

Japan  Spinea,  (Spirssa  prunilMia  flora  plcno,)  from  8  inches  to 
3  feet  high,  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  doien. 

SplrsBa  Lanoeolata,  DonglaMt,  HypereeUblia,  Thalietrioides,  ke., 
&c^  $2.25  per  doien. 

Forsythia  Veri<Ussim»,  (Chinese  ForsythlaO  $2.25  per  doien. 

WlgUia  Rosea,  the  ihost  beautiful  shrub  introduced  lately,  per- 
fectly hardy.  $3  per  dosen. 

Deutsia  Soabra,  Cauesoeus,  Nova  JaponSoa  Graeilis,  $2  per  dos. 

Twelve  varieties  of  Hon^sueklea,  including  the  Chinese,  (Loni- 
cera  Blexnosum,)  $8  per  doien. 

Running  Rotet— Queen  of  the  Prairies,  Baltimore  BeUe^Russel's 
Cottage,  Laura  Davoust,  Dundee  Rambler,  Ayrshire,  Felioite  Per- 
petuel,  and  a  number  of  others,  $9.25  per  dosen.  Bourbon,  N^ 
settee,  Teas,  Hybrid  PerMtnals:  all  robust  growers,  shrubby  nal|^ 
such  as  Malmaison,  La  Relne,  Dr.  Morp,  Mrs.  EUfott,  Madam  laW 
fay,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Bourbon  Queen,  Trtumphe  de  la  GuUlotierre, 
&c.,  lU).,  $8  per  doien. 

PWve(,for  hedges,  adapted  to  eemeterieSy  makes  beautiful  gar- 
den division  hedges.    $15  per  1000. 

A  general  nursery  ooUeetion  under  extensive  propagation. 

C.  J.  Rtan  being  a  regular  bred  Bortioulturist  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years  practice,  in  the  first  estaUishments  in  Engl  iud  and 
this  conntrv,  Is  some  guarantee  for  the  aoeuraey  of  every  tree, 
plant  and  shrub  sent  from  tiiis  establishment. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  entire  stoek  wlU  be  published  next  month. 

C.  J.  RYAN  k  CO.,  Proprietors. 

Sept.  1850. 


euro  Dugnerreotypefl* 

BROWN  k  HOWARD'S  Emporium  Daguerrean  Gallery,  No.  9. 
second  ftoor  Gould  Buildings  Having  opened  a  splendid 
Gallery  in  the  Gould  Block,  wemd  respeetftiUy  Invite  the  publio 
and  all  those  wishing  good  likenesses,  to  give  us  a  call,  and  we  will 
assure  them  they  wiU  not  waste  time  and  money,  as  Is  often  the 
ease.  Our  Gallery  is  frimtshed  In  a  style  of  unusual  splendor, 
equal  to  any  In  tno  State.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  Art,  both  of  pencil  and  engraver. 

Strangers  visiting  the  city,  and  havfog  a  few  leisure  hours,  will 
be  amply  rewarded  by  a  visit  to  our  Gallery,  which  will  be  kept 
open  during  all  business  hours.  I^ease  oaU  and  examine  for  your- 
aelves.  WM.  BROWN, 

JOHN  HOWARD. 

The  undersigned  takes  this  method  of  Informing  the  eitisens  of 
Boehester  and  vicinity,  that  by  thesolloltations  of  many  eitisens, 
he  has  been  Induced  to  return  to  the  elty  for  the  purpose  of  ma 
king  it  a  place  of  permanent  location.  Having  been  absent  from 
the  city  out  year,  and  in  constant  practice,  ezperimentfaiff  In  the 
above  named  Art,  has  now  returned  better  qualified  than  ever* 
not  only  to  sustain,  but  excel  my  former  reputation  as  an  Artist, 
being  well  known  In  thijuelty  and  vicinity,  as  formerly  principal 
operator  In  Mercer  Ic  Co.'s  Gallerr,  corner  of  Main  and  St.  Paul 
etreets,  would  now  respeetfblly  invite  my  old  friends,  and  the  pub- 
lio generallv,  to  call  at  No.  9,  Gould  Buildings,  where  you  can  see 
likenetsei  that  will  speak  for  thenaelves. 

[7.t?]  W.  BROWN. 


"Wiate  liCsUL 

THE  Rochester  White  Load  Manufiicturing  Company  beg  to 
offer  their  brands  of  puie  lead  to  the  attention  of  agrietdtu- 
rists  and  horticulturists,  for  painting  permanent  structures  of 
every  doserii'tion. 

This  article  has  been  thoroughly  tested  hp  the  best  Judges  in 
this  city,  and  pronounced  a  genuine  article.  Persons  dosicTng  to 
test  the  purity  of  the  lead,  may  have  it  analyzed  by  a  chemist ; 
and  if  in  any  ease  It  should  be  found  impure,  we  will  pay  thr«  price 
of  analysing  it,  and  refrind  the  money  for  the  lead. 

Be  partieular  about  the  brand :  **  Moulson's,  86  Front  street, 
Rochester,"  is  marked  on  every  keg.  Purchasers  of  lead  have 
occasfonaU/  been  deoelvod  in  buying  lead  branded  as  Rochester 
lead.  Mark,  we  ore  the  anhf  munufaetufir*  of  lead  htre.  There  Is, 
however,  a  large  quantity  of  lead  <•  fixed  over"  here.  Neverthe- 
less ye  wish  our  lead  not  to  be  oonfounded  with  Uiat  or  any  other, 
and  therefore  desire  all  consumers  to  give  us  a  trial. 

SAMUEL  M0UL90N.  No.  86  Front  st. 

Rochester,  August  1, 1850.  -  ^-tf  ] 


]Hlnei*s  Be«  Hlve« 

THIS  beavtifra  and  Ughly  valuable  practloal  Hive,  is  unrar- 
passed  by  any  other  In  the  United  States.  The  Rights  are 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  full  engravings,  and  ample  dlrectiont  to 
maKe  It.  Price  $2  only  :  sent  bv  mail  to  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   This  is  positively  tne  only  iilve  of  real  merit  to  be  had. 

Also,  the  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER'S  MANU.U.,  850  pp., 
35  fine  engravings :  the  most  popular  work  ever  published  on  w 
culture  of  bees.  Price  $1  ;  sent  hf  mail  also.  Address  to  this 
ofliee,  poet-paid. 

Gen.  Farmer  Offloe,  Roehester,  June,  18S0.  [0-tf] 

1*0    FABMKR8.  ^ 

CASH  PAID  FOR  RED  ROOT  SRED  AT  MY  Oil*  MILL. 

M.  F.  REYNOLDS,  maonfoetorer  of  Unseed  Oft,  White  Lnad  in 
Oil,  Sash,  Doors,  and  BUnda,  Stained  and  enamstted  Otass ; 

AND  DIALXR  % 

Paints,  Oils,  Vamilfa,  Glue,  Brushes,  ka.\  French,  English,  and 
American  Plate,  Crown,  and  Shesffc  Glass,  F^nch  White  Look- 
ing Glass  Plates,  Ibo.,  17  Bnlblo  street, Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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I  ,      ,  — * 

BvBklo  KiUMijr  sAd  Hortl«altax«l  Garden* 

rpHE  Proprietor  of  this  old  estabtisked  Nuiwiy,  would  call  the 
^k  attention  of  Fruit  Orowers,  Norferymen,  and  others*  to  the 
y^  laige  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Oroamoatal  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  1(0  ,  now  offered  Ibr  sala.  Tho  Fruit  Trees  are  -rigorous 
and  healthy,  nearly  aU  of  which  hare  been  propagated  irom  bear- 
ing trees  growing  in  bis  own  grounds. 

Apple  Trees— a  TerT  large  stoek  of  the  most  choice  sorts,  by  the 
thousand,  at  very  reduced  prioee.  Pyramidal  Dwarf  Pear  Trees 
—a  fine  assortment  of  beatifttl  Trees.  The  stock  of  Cherry  Trees 
are  also  Tory  flnit,  comprising  the  most  select  and  noted  Tarie- 
tfes  AUo,  a  good  assortment  of  Ihe  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apilcot. 
Quince,  and  all  the  ssutUer  f^Uts. 

The  assortment  of  OmamMital  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubil^  Ice, 
comprises  almost  every  desirable  article .  The  stock  of  ETergreen 
Trees  is  truly  fine.  Annual  importations  are  made  tnm  Europe 
of  new  and  rare  raricties  ot  Fjrult,  Roses,  ko.  Apple,  Chen^, 
Quince  and  Plum  stock*  by  the  quantl^ ;  and  Nurserymen  sup- 
plied with  trees  of  lazge  or  small  stse  at  low  prices. 

Orders  by  mail,  or  otherwise,,  and  all  letters  of  inquixy.  will  re- 
ocire  the  most  prompt  attention.  Eyery  article  earefkilly  labelled, 
securely  packed,  ana  forwarded  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

DemriptiTO  Catalogues  (a  pamfMelef  80  yeges)  seat  patis  to 
all  who  apply*  postage  paid.  B.  HOl>OE. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  8et»t.l,  1860. r^t*] 

To  Fruit  Ghm 


soMl  NnrseryaaeB* 

ELLWANOER  AND  BARRY  soHcIt  the  attention  of  all  tree 
'    planters,  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  to  their  present  stock, 
which  is  much  larger  anH  better  than  they  haTe  cTer  before  had 
the  pleasure  of  offuriog. 
It  embraces,  amoi^  other  things,  iaiaxge  qvaatitiee, 

Standard  F)ruii  7V«es»  of  all  tortt. 

Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Prwt  Drees,  for  Gardens. 

OooseberrUs,  SlrawberrieSf  RaspderrieSf  CurranlSj  4^.,  all 
Ihe  newest  and  best  kinds. 

Ornamental  7V«es,  Shrubs,  Roses,  4^.,  mchidm^iit  newj 
rare  and  desirable  arMss. 

BucJttKomy  Osage  Orange  and  other  Hedge  Hants, 

Stocks  of  all  sorts  for  Nurseries. 

Green  iiouse.  Border  and  Beddmg  Flantt, 

DoukU  Dahliasy  4v*»  it  itnmense  quantities. 

Wholesale  prices  furnished  when  desired. 
A  n^w  edition  of  the  general  dofcriptlTe  Catalofue  Is  now  rea^^ 
and  will  be  seatgratis  to  thoie^ho  apply  postpild. 
Mount  Hope  CMMrdoa  and  Nurseries,  ( 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1, 1850.       \ 

Antooltiiral  stad  BoftleiiUarsa*ImplemcB*Bv  and 
FMld  and  Garden  fle««tt. 

UPWARDS  of  Otis  kimdrei  kinds  of  Plows,  and  a  corresyoadlnff 
Tsriety  ot  all  otlisr  Implemeats  fn  the  temer,  planter,  sad 
gardaer ;  esteaalag  tke  leivsst  and  most  complete  assortment  to 
be  found  In  the  Unilsd  %tee.    Also,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds-a 


Pktr  Sale  of  the  Qfiat  qf  ike  Fanur. 
The  Publisher  of  the  FASiixa  keeps  eoasUnt^ 
assortment  of  the  most  popular  and  valuaUo  WOTki 
Agriculture,  Bortloultare,  and  Rami  and 
which  will  besold  at  the  lowMt  oashyriese.    Tlie 
of  a  portion  of  the  books  are  anaeasd  r-* 


haadalane 
^gte 

■Bdfvicee 


y^T^ 


large  aad  Tarie^  assortment.  A.  B.  ALLEN  fc  CO.. 

Aa«u»l,18M.       it-U^}        189  sad  in  Water  St.,  New  YMk. 


American  Agrioulttee,  by  Allea.    il. 

American  Farm  Boflt.    SI. 

American  Poultty  Yard,  by  Browne. .  ft 

American  Shepherd,  by  MorrsU.    fL 

Americea  Veterinarian,  by  Cole.    60  ceali. 

Buel's  Farmer's  Ceaipanioa.    7ft  eeate. 

Buist's  Kitchen  Oardeaer.    7ft  cents. 

Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemdatry.    ftOesato. 

Coleman's  C^mtlnsatal  Agrlcultina.    $1. 

Complete  Farmer.    fL 

Cole's  Ameriean  nalt  Beek.    ftSeeats. 

Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  AUen.  dollLTI 

Downing*s  Fmits  and  Frntt  Tieea  of  Amedee 

Downing's  T^andeoafs  Oaideaing.    f8  fiOi 

Essay  oa  Maanrss.    25  csats. . 

Farmer's  aad  £mlgmat*s  Hand-Beak.    ft. 

Fanner's  Manual. 

Gardner's  Fanner's  IMctloaaiy.    f  1  90. 

Home  Doctor.    2ft  ooati. 

Horse  Doctor.    2ft  cents. 

Horse's  Foot-^aad  how  to  kesa  tt  eoaad.   flftaeals. 

Johnson's  Agricultnxal  Chemistry,    fl  fift. 

Johnson's  Dictlonaiy  of  Gardeniag. 

Kirby  k  Speacer's  Eatomok|gr.    M- 

Knowlsott^s  CompM^Fasrier,  or  Hens  Deelar.   SS  eeati. 

Ladies*  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden,    fl  Sft. 

Uebgig'B  Agriouitunl  Chsnsbtty,  (new  edii'on .)  fl-pupsr,  Hela 

Liebglg's  Agrioultaral  aad  Aaimal  Chssa  Hqft  (|M |Mii  edi* 

tions.)    2ft  ceafts  each.   . 
Loudon's  Ladies'  Flower  Oavdsn.    f  1  Sft. 
Mason's  Farrier  aad  Stud  Book.    fl. 
Miner's  Bee-Keepeife  MaauaL    fl. 
Norton's  Elemeatr  qT Seientifle  Agrieidtaze.    8f  aiais. 
Poultiy  Book,  by  Bennett.    7fteeata. 
Rural  Ecoacmy,  b/  Bonssiaganlt  'fl  Sft. 
Scientiflc  Agrieonare.  by  Bedgers.    7ft  eeali. 
Stable  Economj,  "17  Stewart,    fl. 
The  Bird  Faacfi^    6(H«Mt». 
Treatise  on  Milch  Cows.    SSets. 
Trees  of  Amesloa     %A.  1 
Yonatt  on  the  Fig.    KcenU. 

2  setts  Chamber's  UisecUany.    $8  per  sett. 

V  These  books  can  be  saMy  forwarded  by  umB,  laany  fsstef 

thecountnr. 

0(>>  Orders  from  a  distaaee  wiU  leerfve  prompt  attentiea,  end 
the  books  forwarded  hj  mall  or  Express  as  deefared 

Tliiaot»y  and  Ckuwer  Scad  Sbr  Bala 

T  the  RochSster  Seed  Storoi  Nos.]aaadli  FraatsCiml. 
Sept.  1.  [9.2t]  JAMES  P.  FOOQ. 


Some  of  our  /rien&  iiave  Uio«%ht  tlwy  oouM  not  omka 
additions  to  tbciy  ehibe  at  the  olub  prioe.  and  oofkeanMady 
have  sent  on  tbo<%ll  price  f>r  single  enoecriben.  Thk  nw 
do  not  aek.    Addidona  can  bemeae  to  any  club  dving  the 

year,  at  the  dub  price. 

-    ..--  ■gsas^raaeegMaeg    11       ,    t  isassmm 

f^st  in  Beauty  and   Value -^Chet^est  and  Most  FbfuUr. 
THE    OEHKSEE    FARBUBR» 

A  MOHTBLT  JOmUIAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE, 

Tiiroe  so 


iLLCSTUATjCD  wiTK  mnssmeut 
Tana  Bafldia«s,  Peawlie  Animale,  IkwfilenientB,  rraliB,  ftc. 

TOCiinB  ZI,  FOB  issa 
DANIEL  LEE  b  JAMES  VICK,  Jr.,  K 

p.  BABBT,  dondnaier  of  HoMlenltanl  Departneat. 


Blftr  CMlB  *  Tear,  la 

FkTS  Copiee  ftr  $9 ;  Eight  Copiee  Ibr  $3,  and  any  leiger 
nomber  at  the  same  laCe. 

inr  An  subecni^tlei^B  lo  oomnMBM  wish  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  fabacribem. 

9^  Porr-MAsrikds,  Aovwrs,  aad  eB  Mendi  of  lmprof|mmt»  tfe 
rsspeetftiUy  solleited  la  oUala  aad.tewai4  sabeejl pMiiir 

Subsertptlon  moaey.  If  proper^  saeloeed.  amy  be  eint  (peet- 
paid  or  llreeOaltheriricefthe  Publisher.    Address  to 

December,  1919.  JUcAseier.  JTev  rsen 


rt  Mnlikf  add  BanonMa,  ii 
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AMBRIOAir    AO.    UTATOnOB   »    ORBAT    HBITAIV. 

Wb  have  just  received  from  Edinburgh  the  '■  Second 
Edition,  with  Additions,"  of  Hacqneea'a  "  Statistici 
of  AgricaltDre,  HannfacturcB  ajid  Commerce"  of  the 
British  Nstioi^  in  which  frequent  referenre  ia  made 
to  the  AgTiculturel  ertatiatics  of  thia  country,  u  pub- 
lished in  the  Patent  Office  Reports.  Some  of  the 
atatamenta  thus  honored  ftbroao,  are  ao  wide  of  the 
truth  thi.t  they  deserre  public  notice  and  correction. 
In  a  note  at  the  foot  of  page  10,  it  is  said  that  "The 
United  States  Patent  Office  Report  for  1843,  aUtea 
that  the  value  of  millt  produced  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  PeonsjlTania  and  Ohio,  is  9100,000,000 
yearly." 

Tliia  estimate  ia  too  high  by  more  than  tSOiOOO,- 
000.  The  number  of  cows  actually  milked  in  any 
one  year,  has  never  been  aacertained  in  Ohio  or 
PenDaylvania.  In  New  Vurk,  at  the  State  ceneua 
of  1B4&,  they  were  counted,  in  obedience  to  a  law 
which  was  lirawn  by  the  writer,  aa  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricultnre  in  the  Legislature.  The 
number  was  99^490.  In  the  Patent  Offline  Rejlort 
for  1S49,  we  have  estimated  a  gain  of  100,SI0  in 


Yotk  since  1S46.  Increawed  railroad  lacilitiea  for 
conveying  milk  into  the  city  of  New  Yoii,  and  all 
others  in  the  Btate,  have  largely  augmented  the  con- 
sumption of  the  article.  Two-tbiHa  of  the  cowa  in 
the  Slate,  yield  a  return  of  less  than  930  a  year ; 
while  a  third  produce  milk  worth  930  and  over.  Tbe 
highest  reported  to  the  Patent  Office,  yield  over  9^ 
to  the  cow,  taking  the  dairy  together.  We  have  es- 
timated the  whole  as  equal  to  t/^  a  head,  or  999,- 
000,000  for  the  1,100,000  In  the  Sute. 

In  Ohia,  the  cows  on  the  Weatera  lUaerre  are 
equal  to  any  in  New  York;  but  farther  south,  where 
little  or  no  attention  ia  paid  to  the  manufactnre  of 
cheese,  and  where  neat  cattle  are  reared  mainly  for 
their  meal,  and  cowa  and  calves  often  run  together, 
it  ia  not  common  for  the  milk  of  a  cow  to  be  worth 
over  9^0  a  season.  Nor  will  PeonsyUani a  compare 
favorably  with  New  York  for  the  extent  of  tta  dairy 
business.  While  tbe  number  of  Cows  milked  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  is  perhaps  30  per  cent,  lar- 
ger than  in  New  York,  yet,  owing  to  many  causes 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  3ie  miod  of  the  io- 
teltigent  reader,  the  product  of  New  York  in  milk  is 
nearly  equal  lo  that  of  both  the  otbn  Slates.  We 
trust  that  the  farmera  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and 


of  all  the  other  States  io  the  Union,  will  have  apirit 
enough  to  induce  the  accurate  counting  of  the  cows 
known  to  be  milked.  We  give  Ohio  and  Penu^yl- 
vanla  credit  for  prodocing  9il3,000,O00  in  milk  a 
year.  Thia  estimate  gives  to  the  three  States  an 
aggregate  of  949,000,000. 

On  page  13,  MAcqcRBn  says  :  "  The  Patent  Office 
Report  of  the  United  Statfs,  after  minute  inquiry 
avet  the  Union,  says  that  each  cow  produces  thirUai 
(on*  of  diing  yearly,  exclusive  of  what  ia  dropped  on 
the  land."  The  qusntity  dropped  on  the  land  is  es' 
timeted  In  England  at  three  tons.  Thia  is  a  moat 
extiavagaut  calculation  for  this  country,  unless  tbe 
water  contained  In  the' dung  is  escessive. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  eating  100  lbs. 
of  hay,  or  its  equivalent  in  grass  or  other  food,  a 
cow  voids  40  Iba.  of  the  matter  consumed  by  the 
bowela  and  kidneys,  and  60  by  respiration,  ss  vapor, 
carbonic  acid,  and  insensible  perspiration.  Bous- 
siNQAOLT  (.see  Rural  Economy,  page  ST7,)  gives 
an  account  of  an  experiment  made  by  him,  in  which 
a  cow  consumed  in  34  hours  as  her  ration,  40  ibs. 
a  OS.  ft  dwu.  of  potatoes  and  30  lbs.  1  oz.  5  dvvts.  of 
atlev-malh  hay.  In  the  potatoes  there  was  of  dry 
matter,  11  lbs,  3  oe.  1  dwt.,  and  in  the  hay,  16  lbs, 
11  07.,  making  the  dry  food  consumed  daily,  97  Ibs. 
13  oz,  I  dwt.  When  equally  dried,  the  matter  void- 
ed was  as  fbllowe:  In  tlie  excrement,  10  Ibs.  3  ox. 
13  dwts.;  in  tbe  urine,  3  Ibe.  6  oz.  17  dwts.;  in  the 
milk,  3  lbs.  1  OS.  Now,  ss  10  Iba.  8  ok.  13  dwts. 
are  to  37  Iba.  13  oz.  I  dwt.,  &o  is  the  dung  of  a  cow 
giving  milk,  to  the  dry  lood  consumed.  The  dung 
and  urine  toiretber  are  equal  to  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  food.  The  milk  added  to  the  other  excretions, 
makes  tbe  aggregate  over  50  per  cent. 

How  much  bay  will  a  cow  consume  in  a  year,  or 
its  equivalent  in  grass  7  A  ton  a  month  ?  We  tfaitik 
not.  But  suppose  she  did.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
get  from  it  over  60  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  good 
manure,  unless  we  count  pure  water  as  auch  T  Cows 
require  food  according  to  their  wei^t,  and  the  quan- 
tity  and  quality  of  milk  which  they  give.  It  is  a  fair 
American  cow  tiiat  eats  36  lbs.  of  good  hay  a  day, 
which  is  equal  to  9,139  lbs.  a  year,  or  over  4}  tons. 
Few  cows  eat  so  much,  and  if  thoy  did,  tun  to«s  of  ■ 
manure,  in  place  of  "thirteen,"  to  each  cow  would 
be  the  reanlt  of  "a  minute  inquiry  over  tbe  United 
States." 

There  are  other  statements  in  tbe  Patent  Office 
Report,  and  extensively  copied  and  believed  at  h 
and  abroad,  which  are  clearly  wrong  to  the  ami 
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of  huDdreda  of  millions  of  dollars.  These  errors  in 
statistics  lead  directly  to  errors  in  legislation,  and 
the  whole  community  suffers  serious  injury  in  conse- 
quence of  official  misstatements  in  matters  of  fact. 

Thus,  all  the  millers  and  dealers  in  wheat  were 
assured  that  10,000,000  bushels  of  this  grain  were 
grown  in  the  Sute  of  Michigan  in  the  year  1848. — 
It  is  claimed,  on  page  121  of  Patent  Office  Report 
for  1848,  that  the  census  of  1849  would  show  10,- 
000,000  bushels  to  be  rather  <<  too  low  an  estimate." 
The  census  of  1849  was  uken,  and  instead  of  sus- 
taining the  guessing  of  the  preceding  year,  it  estab- 
lished an  over  estimate  of  more  than  100  per  cent. — 
There  were  less  than  6,000,000  bushels  (4,739,399.) 
In  other  wheat  growing  States,  there  was  also  great 
exaggeration,  which  operated  to  depress  the  market 
price  of  this  sUple,  to  the  great  damage  of  farmers. 
Corn-growers  sustained  equal  injury  by  the  extrava- 

gant  report  that  200,000,000  bushels  of  surplus  could 
e  spared  for  foreign  consumption,  and  of  course  was 
in  the  market.  All  extravagant  calculations  of  this 
kind,  benefit  the  huyeTf  to  the  prejudice  of  thenrodu- 
cer  of  breadstuflb.  One  year  with  another,  tne  lat- 
ter will  be  the  gainer  by  having  the  truth  generally 
known.  Correct  information  is  always  valuable; 
while  false  information  is  always  injurious,  in  the 
long  run.  To  shpw  at  a  glance  how  rapidly  this 
system  of  over  estimates  has  advanced  within  the 
last  ten  years,  we  copy  from  the  New  York  Diy 
Goods  Reporter  of  August  31st,  the  estimates  (o&- 
cial)  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  United  States 
in  1840,  and  in  the  Patent  Oflke  Report  for  1848 : 

Ajrtval  Prodcct*  or  UmTED  Statu  IioiuaTBr,  witb  ths  Exroix 

T0£e<OLA!(O  AND  THE  RUT  OT  TUS  WoELO. 

£xroftTS— 


Oct 


'  Annnal 

Prndnat. 

Agifcultur^ 654^7,597 

Maoufactures.  .  .239.836.224 

Minios 424»8,761 

FoTCSt 16,836,000 

Fisheries 11.996,008 


Total  fhnn 

United  Stetes. 

111,060,378 

11.809,501 

376,164 

6^17.994 

^647.664 


Of  which  to 
'  England. 

73,496,840 

641.640 

194 

1,640.860 

848,063 


Total.. $066,413,650         $131,710,091         $76,680,906 

More  than  one-half  of  the  whole  export  of  American  in- 
duatry  is  to  England,  and  of  the  remainder,  $13,043,858.  ia 
to  her  dependencies,  leaving  but  i 48, 136,000  aa  the  value 
of  exports  to  all  the  rest  of  tne  >vond.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
these  exports  to  England,  it  will  be  obeerved,  are  raw  pro- 
ducts, wiiich  go  to  the  dinct  consumption,  as  food,  whidi 
amounted  to  |14,732,927,  and  raw  material  ior  manufactures, 
that  is  to  say,  articles  indispensible  to  feed  and  employ  the 
operatives  of  Great  Britain.  The  British  returns  give  the 
annual  production  at  £247,000,000,  and  the  exports  lo  the 
United  States  £9,564,902— reducing  them  to  dollars,  at  1 4  80 
per  £,  and  comparing  them  with  the  aggregate  United  States 
returns;  we  have  the  firflowing  results.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  this  valuation  for  the  United  States  is,  as  compared  with 
England,  very  large  ;  but  the  valuation  for  1848,  per  Patent 
Oflioe  Reports,  2,300,000,000. 

The  reader  will  see  that  tea  years  ago  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  country  was  estimated  at  9965,- 
413,650.  In  the  short  space  of  eight  years,  the  fig- 
ures stand,  on  page  720  •{  Patent  Office  Report,  at 
^2,323,564,756.  Here  is  an  apparent  gain  in  eight 
years,  of  over  thirteen  hundred  million  of  dollars T— 
When  the  Official  Tables  were  made  up  and  pub- 
lished as  the  results  of  the  census  of  1840,  we  took 
occasion  to  demonstrate  (as  we  believe  most  conclu- 
sively,) that  the  products  of  agriculture  were  over- 
estimated at  least  ^100,000,000.  Thus,  New  York 
was  credited  $28,143,423  for  3,127,047  tons  of  hay, 
or  at  the  rate  of  nine  dollars  a  ton.  The  hay  crop 
of  Pennsylvania  was  estimated  at  the  same  price, 
and  in  some  other  States.    Hay,  as  every  body 


knows,  is  diainly  consumed  on  the  ftmns  where  it  is 
cut,  and  is  generally- worth  to  the  fanner  from  fovir  to 
five  dollars  a  ton.  Farmers  are  glad  to  winter  the 
20,000  canal  h(Nrses  in  the  State  of  New  York  on 
hay,  at  five  dollars  a  ton.  No  roan  can  rear  a  three 
year  old  steer,  worth  $1^  without  his  consuming  six 
tons  of  hay,  or  its  equiyalent  in  grass,  straw,  or  other 
feed. .  Even  the  milk  the  calf  consumes  during  the 
first  six  weeks  of  its  existence,  reqnires  for  its  p«o- 
duction  more  tiian  a  dollar's  wordi  of  hay  or  gnas^ 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  100  lbs.,  dry  weight. 

Last  Autumn,  while  making  as  agricultural  tour 
through  the  Western  States,  we  saw  manv  tons  of 
good  timothy  hay  which  had  been  purchase^  deliver- 
^  at  a  railroad  depot  north  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  at 
throe  dollars  a  ton.  The  purchaser  kept  three  presses 
at  work,  and  sent  the  article  to  New  Orleans,  Texas, 
Mobile  and  the  West  Indies.  What  folly  to  esti- 
mate the  hay  crop  of  the  United  States  at  eight  <k>I- 
lars  a  ton,  when  to  the  agriculturists  who  raise  and 
consume  it,  it  is  worth  only  about  half  that  sum  I — 
But  this  forage  which  is  set  down  at  two  prices,  re- 
appears in  dairy  products,  in  wool,  in  neat  cattle, 
and  in  horses  and  mules. 

To  illustrate  the  errors  perpetrated  in  1840,  and 
still  continued  in  an  aggravated  form,  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  the  583,150,000  bushels  of  com  said  to 
have  been  grown  in  the  United  States  io  1848»  were 
estimated  eXAfty-nine  c^nit  a  buAelf  making  S344,- 
058,500.  Tae  "  6utcher?s  meat^  including  mutton, 
beef  and  pork,."  made  from  com  and  other  food  esti- 
mated at  equally  extravagant  prices,  is  set  down  as 
worth  $146,597,360.  <<Straw,  chaiTand  manur^'' 
are  estimated  at  $160,000,000.  A  Tennessee  plan- 
ter who  raised  10,000  bushels  of  corn  worth  20  cts. 
a  bushel  or  ^,000,  which  he  converts  into  fat  hogs 
and  sells  at  that  sum,  is  credited,  first  with  $5,900 
for  his  com,  then  with  a  like  sum  for  the  meat  which 
the  com  makes,  and  then  with  some  $2,000  for  the 
manure  of  his  hogs !    The  figures  are  these  : 

.  10,000  hu.  of  Com,  at  59  cts.  per  bu. $5,900 

Meat 5,909 

Manure 2,009 

iU,800 
Here  is  an  enor  of  over  600  per  cent.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  induced  to  over-trade  and  run  extrava- 
gantly into  debt  to  £ingland,by  this  over-estimate  of 
their  resources,  wiiich  in  the  aggregate  exceeds  one 
thousand  millions  of  doiUars* 

Mr.  WALKBa.  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  es- 
timated the  productive  industry  of  the  country  as 
equal  to  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars  a  year ; 
and  Mr.  Mbrbdctb,  his  successor,  alludes  to  this  es- 
timate in  a  way  that  leads  the  reader  to  infer  that  be 
regarded  it  as  correct  and  trast-worthy.  Of  aU  the 
products  of  American  soil,  what  passes  Yor  tiaUs- 
mangkip  is  the  cheapest  commodity.  A  love  of  troth 
for  the  sake  of  it,  and  years  of  patient  research  to  at- 
tain it,  characterize  but  few  of  the  great  men  so 
abundantly  manufactured  by  the  patent,  short-hand 
process  of  our  day. '  The  science  of  Industrial  statis- 
tics is  a  profound  studv,  and  no  branch  of  it  is  so 
complicated  as  that  which  treats  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  certain  elements  in  earth,  air  and  water,  into 
cultivated  plants,  and  these  again  into  meat  fat, 
wool,,  milk,  and  the  flesh  of  horses  and  mules.  The 
whole  operation  is  in  a  circle ;  and  the  quantity  of 
potash  and  phosiAorua  which  may  safely  be  extract- 
ed from  the  soil  and  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
never  to  return,  is  not  so  large  as  American  farmers 
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seem  to  believe.  From  MACi^uBBn's  work,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  given  amount  of  farm  labor  in  Enffland 
yields  twice  as  much  gold  as  in  this  country*  If  our 
readers  wish  to  know  w  hy  this  is  so,  it  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter. 


<^b^fc^^^>^w^^^^^" 


THOUGHTS     ON     THE     FBBSEHT     SYSTEM 
OF    AMEBZOAN    AOBIOUIrTUBB, 

With  a  few  snggeslions  m  to  lh«  meaiui  which  will  probahlf 
be  neoeMMTj  to  ItnproTe  it 


BEmo  an  English  farmer,  recently  arrived  in  this 
country,  and  now  engaged  in  eultivating  a  portion 
of  its  partially  exhausted  soil,  I  feel  disappointed  that 
you  did  not,  in  your  late  excellent  article  on  **  The 
present  position  of  American  Agriculture,'*  state 
what  you  consider  would  be  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  to  repair  the  grievous  injuries  already  done 
to  the  land  ;  and  also,  that  you  gave  us  no  advice  as 
to  the  future  management  of  our  farms,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil  by  the  removal 
of  crops,  which  are  necessarily  sold  off  it. 

I  am  aware  that  to  correct  the  present  errors,  and 
fix  agriculture  on  a  rational  and  scientific  foundation, 
will  be  the  work  of  years ;  requiring  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  constitution  of  the  soil  ana  the  elements 
removed  from  it  by  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants, 
enabling  us  to  fix  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  so 
that  the  substances  not  required  by  one  class  of 
plants  may  be  converted  into  food  by  those  of  an 
opposite  character.  Till  this  is  known  —  and  it  will 
require  many  years  of  laborious  chemical  investiga- 
tion and  expensive  systematic  field  experiments  — 
we  must  go  blindly  on  till  legislation  sees  fit  to  use 
proper  methods  to  attain  so  great  a  desideratum. 

In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  utterly  useless  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  knowledge  we  do  at  pres- 
ent possess,  of  the  requirements  of  cultivated  plants. 
The  most  valuable  and  important  of  these  is  the 
cereal  tcheat  —  systematic  and  accurate  experiments 
on  which,  in  the  field  and  the  laboratery,  have  been 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Lawbs,  on  his  estate  at  Rotham- 
6ted,  Herts,  England,  which  demonstrably  proves 
that  on  ordinary  soils  the  chief  substance  which  need 
be  supplied  to  grow  large  crops  of  wheat,  is  ammonia, 
(a  combination  of  nitrogen  with  hydrofren.^  It  is  a 
volatile  alkali,  which,  wlien  neutralized  ana  fixed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  is  used  to  a  \nxge  extent  by  the  farm- 
ers of  Enffland,  at  a  cost  of  $60  per  ton,  2  ewt.  being 
sown  to  the  acre  ;  and  it  was  found  that  when  nitro- 
gen was  employed  in  this  form,  or  as  muriate  or  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  it  requires  about  ^e  times  at 
much  to  grme  wheat  as  is  contained  in  ike  grain  teiketi 
grorcn.  Hence,  wheat  may  be  called  a  nitrogen 
consvndng  or  destroying  plant.  Barley,  oats,  Indian 
corn,  timothy,  Skc.,  heXoneingAa  the  same  botanical 
genus,  may  be  considered  in  the  absence  of  direct 
experiment,  as  nitrogen  consvmers  also.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen,  that  nearly  all  the  plants  zrown  by  the 
American  J'armerf  tend  to  exhaust  the  sou  of  nitrogen. 

Now,  if  nitrogen,  in  soooe  f<»'m  or  other,  be  not 
present,  the  aoil  is  not  exhausted  of  the  mineral  ele- 
ments ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  wheat  will  not  thrive: 
but  it  always  gets  sufficient  to  produce  a  few  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre,  from  the  atmosphere ;  for  all 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  during  decomposi- 
tion, give  ofi*  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  brought 
down  to  the  earth  by  every  shower  of  rain,  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots  of  plants.  The  beneficial  efiecta 
of  *<  plaster,'^  (sulphate  of  lirae^)  according  to  LiBBie 


is  owing  to  its  property  of  fixing  the  ammonia  thus 
brought  to  the  land,  till  it  is  required  by  the  plant. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity can  not  be  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  to  meet 
this  immense  destruction  of  nitrogen  by  the  almost 
uninterrupted  growth  of  cereals  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
the  crops  are  so  small  when  all  the  organized  nitro- 
gen originally  in  the  soil  is  removed.  Is  there  not 
something  defective  in  such  a  course  of  tillage  ? 
Ought  we  not  to  lessen  this  destruction,  by  growing 
plants  which  contain  more  nitrogen  than  they  have 
derived  from  the  soil,  obtaining  it  in  some  form  from 
the  atmosphere  ?  Turnips,  clover,  and  green  vetches 
are  good  crops  for  this  purpose,  and  on  what  is  called 
in  England  the  "  Norfolk,"  or  "  four  course  system" 
— one-fourth  of  the  arable  land  is  in  w^heat,  one- 
fourth  tumeps,  one-fourth  barley,  and  one-fourth  clo- 
ver, following  each  other  in  the  order  I  have  named 
them.  In  this  manner,  if  a  good  system  of  fattening 
stock  is  adopted,  the  land  is  kept  in  good  condition 
and  large  crops  are  obtained. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  probably  too  hot  to 
grow  tumeps  on  a  large  scale ;  but  it  is  very  favor- 
able for  the  growth  of  clover,  and  for  its  conversion 
into  hay  for  the  use  of  cattle  in  winter.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  growing  the  cereal  timothy,  large  crops  of 
clover  should  be  grown,  and  thereby  a  considerable 
amount  of  nitrogen  would  be  collected  from  the  at- 
moephere.  But  I  would  by  no  means  plow  under  the 
crop)  as  by  so  doing  a  large  amount  of  valuable  food 
is  destroyed,  which  does  not  in  the  least  benefit  the 
succeeding  wheat  crop,  but  rather  injures  it  by  caus- 
ing an  unnatural  devek>pment  of  straw.  tVhereas, 
if  the  clover  was  made  into  hay,  and  used  along  with 
oil-cake  to  fatten  sheep  or  cattle  in  the  winter,  using 
plenty  of  straw  for  litter,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
valuable  manure  would  be  the  result ;  for  the  com- 
position of  the  manure  depends  on  the  food,  ami  the 
more  nitrogen  the  food  contains,  tlie  more  valuable 
will  be  the  manure  produced  by  its  consumption. 

The  composition  of  the  following  substances  will 
ffive  a  correct  representation  of  their  value  as  food 
for  cattle : 

Tasu  showing  the  smomit  of  dry  matter,  nitrogen,  mineral  mat- 
ter, phoephorlo  fteld,  and  potach  and  aoda.  in  100  parts  of  ftueh 
snbstanoe,  from  analjses  made  at  Rothamsted,  England .~- 
That  of  Indian  eom  I  obtained  by  calevlatloo  fVom  the  pro&i- 
mate  analyses  of  Mr.  J.  H.  SAUsauar. 


Deserlptlon  of  food. 


On^Cake, 

Lintet^d, 

Beans,  Peas,  or  Tares,. 

Wheat, 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Malt .. 

Malt  Dost, 

Indian  Com, 


I 


la 

12 

16 

16 

16 

16 

7 

7 

8 


e 


87 
88 
84 
84 
84 
84 
03 
08 
OS 


6.00 
8.76 
4.00 
L80 
2.0O 
1.60 
1.60 
4.00 
1.00 


6.50 
426 
2.60 
1.60 
8.00 
250 
2.25 
8.00 
134 


1 


s 


2v00 

i.eo 

0.80 
0  75 
060 
0.75 
0.75 

0.70 


-1" 
ll 


1.40 
1.10 
1.10 
0.50 
0.50 
0.66 
0.50 

0.25 


It  will  be  seen  that  oil-cake  contains  more  of  the 
essentially  important  elements  of  nutrition  and  ma- 
nure than  any  other  food  generally  used  for  cattle. 
Mr.  Lawbs^  experiments  on  sheep  and  caiUe  fullv 
confirm  the  chemical  evidence  of  its  value  as  food. 
It  beinff  granted,  then,  that  oil-cake  is  the  best  food 
for  feeding  purposes,  the  important  question  is,  will 
it  pay  to  convert  it  into  flesh,  fat,  wool,  and  manure  ? 
clover  being  valued  at  $5,  oil-cake  $18,  and  flesh 
$100  per  ton. 


I 

ii 


My  concli 


I  drawn  from  the  MfeTn!  and 

eiDerimentB  of  Mr.  Lawbh.     Having  been 

t"   ,      .    ,  ___. r..  J.  if:Gi-- 


for  two  vearB  rhemical  aasiBtant  to  Dr. 
BEBT,  the  gentleman  who  has  the  iaperintondetice 
of  tlie  experiments,  J  have  had  full  opportonity  of 
forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  resnltfl  obtained, 
Spcakinft  then,  from  actual  experiment,  it  will  Ulte 
4  tons  360  Iba.  of  oil-caie,  add  13  tons  780  Iba.  of 
clover,  to  produce  one  ton  of  incretea  of  animal— 8»y 
fat  and  flesh.  .     i      ■     ■ 

Leaving  the  wool  to  pay  for  labor  and  oliier  inci- 
dental expense?,  I  will  endeavor  to  eatimmte  the  value 
of  the  manure  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  contains 
and  the  efTeet  it  will  prodnce  on  the  wheat  crop  — 
namely,  an  extra  bushel  of  grain  for  each  6  Iba.  of 
nitrogen.  Thu*,  with  wheat  at  one  dollar  per  bushel, 
the  oitrogen  would  be  worth  ftiuwty  cnli  per  poutid. 

In  fattening  animals,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
llie  food  combining  with  oxygen  m  the  inng*,  is 
respired  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  pro- 
ducing as  much  brat  ae  though  thej  had  been  burnt 
in  a  stove.  In  this  nay  more  than  <mt-kalf  At  m- 
tiredrymcUteroft)t/»adUto»*umed,txAmiT(s\n 
coW  than  in  wann  weather.  But  the  loss  of  it  is  of 
no  detriment  to  tlie  farm  for  if  the  wheat  crop  is  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  nilrtigen,  it  will  obtain  all  that 
it  requires  from  the  Btmosphere.  It  will  be  seen, 
then,  how  important  it  is  that  vikeat-gnviiKg  and 
ilaek-fetding  should  be  adopted  on  the  same  farm, 
from  the  fact  that  though  there  is  such  an  immense 
destruction  of  the  useless  elements  carbon  and  hv- 
drogen,  yet  there  is  comparatively  no  loet  of  Ine 
vitally  important  one — nitrogtn. 

There  is,  it  it  ture,  abolit  3  per  cent,  of  uilrogen 
retained  in  the  increase  of  animal ;  and  there  siways 
will,  in  practial  farming,  be  mime  )oae  frmn  evapora- 
tion and  drainage  ;  so  that  we  will  suppose  there  is 
tmt-tkird  less  nitrogen  in  the  manure  than  in  the 
food  constimed  by  the  animals  nMiting  it 
Tiai.K,  ihowlDE  Iht  qnaaUtT  ud  nlna  of  tb*  ft»d  esBmrnrd;  tb< 

■rDsant  sr  Bttrcgni  It  tontdud  ;  tb*  qauUt;  of  Bititisni  ia 

mnure.  iStxI  kIIowIdk  oue-lhlrd  rorjau  ;  lU  T*]ll<  u  muDn 


Fifty  tcell  irtd  sheep  would  give  auch  s 
twenty  weeks— equal  tt  "  "^      


1  result  in 
a  2  Ibs^  iDcreaae  each  sheep 
per  week. 

I  leave  it  for  practical  men,  and  those  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  prices  of  lean  and  fst  stock,  to  saj 
whether  such  a  profit  will  remunerate  them  for  their 
capital  end  trouble;  but  certain  I  am,  that  some  such 
method  mnst  be  adopted,  to  prevent  tho  present  fertile 
lands  of  this  district  from  becoming  absolutely  sterile 
and  incapable  of  profitably  producing  wheat  at  pres- 

Oood  tillage,  under-draining,  kc.,  (by  incrtating 
the  crops  for  a  few  years,)  onh  so  much  the  sooner 
imjMverish  the  land  of  those  elements  without  which 
it  will  not  grow  wheat,  though  of  the  grtatat  ad- 


vantage if  a  jndieioBB  system  of  roUtion  is  adopted, 
BO  as  to  restore  the  elements  removed  by  the  crops, 
back  to  the  soil.  The  eyateni  I  have  advocated  would 
to  a  great  extent  enable  the  agriculturist  to  do  this ; 
for,  besides  the  nitrogen,  there  would  be  174  H>b.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  133  lbs.  potaeh  and  soda,  m- 
porlcd  on  to  the  farm  in  the  oil-cake,  of  which  a 
small  portion  only  would  be  retained  in  the  anioials ; 
for  tbougb,  in  reariiig  stock,  a  eonsiderable  amount 
of  phoB^oric  actd  is  removed  from  the  scil  in  the 
bones  in  the  animals,  it  does  not  afiect  this  qneatio^ 
as  we  are  now  speaking  of  fattening  /nU  ffraen  anl- 
male.  The  phosphoric  acid  thus  laqmrtM  would  be 
equal  to  that  txporttd  from  Ibe  farm  in  386  bnsb^ 
of  wheat.  The  potash  and  soda  would  be  sufficient 
for  403  bushels  ;  so  that  a  farmer  may  easily  calca- 
late  how  much  of  these  important  suhatancM  be  es- 
portB  from  his  farm,  and  also  how  miKh  oil-cake  m 
other  substances  be  must  import,  to  keep  hi*  wil  in 
its  proper  condition. 

I  trust  that  chemical  knowledge  wiU  advance  vnlh 
such  rapidity  that  in  a  few  years  every  furoer  will 
keep  an  exact  account  of  tM  elements  removed  in 
and  by  the  nowth  of  crops  from  each  of  hia  reapcG- 
tivo  lots,  ana  also  know  bow  to  replace  tfaen  again. 
Is  not  such  knowledge  desMrabie  ?  Is  it  not  wotd 
a  mighty  eflbrt  to  attain  it  T  I  hope,  for  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  the  country  of  my  adoption  that 
eflbrt  will  be  made — and  succeas  is  certain-  JosKra 
HAaus.— OgJtai,  JV.  Y^  .^^  lUO. 


Mes^.  EiMTOBs: — There  have  appeared  in  the 
Farmer,  aod  other  pablic  journals,  statements  of 
large  fleeces  taken  from  Merino  sheep.  If  those  who 
tell  of  having  sheep  superior  io  quantity  of  wool, 
would  also  gire  a  statement  of  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing them,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  ;  for  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  extra  keeping  gives  an  extra 
amount  of  wool.  I  have  a  flock  of  grade  Merino^ 
numbciing  111,  froM  which  I  sbeaKd  (i20  lbs.  of 
wool,  all  well  washed,  D4  were  ewes,  36  yearlings, 
3  bucks,  and  IS  wethers.  My  stock  buck  gave  a 
fleece  of  10  lbs,  12  ox.  I  purchased  him  of  J.  D. 
PATTKasoif,  Weatfiet^  Chautaoqae  co.  I  sbeaied 
from  the  buck,  one  wether,  one  ewe,  and  two  year- 
lings, 37^  lbs.  of  wool;  from  14,  iocluding  the  & 


Emmbii Witt  Jh-etdcn,  .V.  Y.,  Jhig^  IftOO. 


Msaaas,  EorroRs: — Thinking  that  my  neigfabcus, 
at  least,  would  like  to  know  the  average  weight  of 
the  wool  grown  aid  sheared  this  season,  I  wTU  say 
to  them  publicly,  (with  your  consent,)  Uilt  in  this 
town  and  vicinity  1  purchased  8,578  fleecees  *^  ^ 
avenige  I  find  the  weight  just  60  02.  esch— 3]  lbs. 
Considering  the  quality,  this  is  a  heavy  clip,  Abovt 
three-eights  of  the  amount  was  five-eights  to  three- 
fourths  Merino,  the  ballance  was  from  five-eights  and 
three-fourths  to  pure  blood  Merino,  By  e  pretty 
close  calculation,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  above 
enumerated  fleeces  are  about  the  amount  that  «*ae 
grown  in  this  town.  The  average  price  Mid  per 
fleece  was  about  fl.Ifl.    X.~Yata,  A",  t.,  18*0. 
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H1VB8,  fcc— I  will  now  give  my  views  in  brief  m 
flnindfy  1iive«  in  uie. 

KtUetft  Bwe.—Thin  IB  a  hive  constructed  in  an 
oblong  abape,  with  a  door  extending  the  whole  length 
^  the  hive.  The  interior  i«  composed  of  three  sep 
artite  boxe%  with  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  front  of  each. 
If  I  am  rigMy  infonned,  the  inventor  claims  that  ir 
this  hive  all  the  advantages  of  obtaining  box,  or  sur  - 
plus  honey,  aro  derived  ;  and  at  the  same  time^  by  a 
transposition  of  the  difl^rent  boxes,  the  bees  can 
always  be  Icepl  with  new  combs,  or  at  least  with 
combs  of  sQch  age  as  shall  be  t^mducive  to  their 
prosperity. 

It  is  true  that  the  bees  may  thus  be  transfBrred  to 
boxes  in  which  they  will  build  new  combs,  but  n  is 
at  the  expense  of  subverting  the  domestic  economy 
of  this  insect ;  and  this  process  can  never  be  ef^ted 
but  at  the  peril,  sooner  or  later,  of  losing  every  fam- 
ily of  bees  that  is  thus  operated  on.  The  reason  is 
this  :  Where  bees  are  afibrded  a  sett  of  boxes  to 
work  in,  the  lower  one  is  generally  selected  as  a 
permanetit  abode,  in  which  they  construct  mostly 
ortorf  combs ;  that  is,  the  combs  in  wfcich  their 
young  are  matured.  The  upper  box  or  boxes  are 
used  as  store-houaes,  in  which  Oare  combs  alone  are 
generallv  built.  Now,  if  we  take  the  lower  box 
when  filled  with  bees  and  combs,  built  on  the  fore- 
going principles,  and  place  it  in  the  position  of  the 
second,  or  next  upper  box,  and  put  the  second  box 
below  ia  the  full  one's  position,  the  bees  wil^.  where 

therein,  and  will  fill  the  same  with  new  combs  :  and 


in  the  fall  of  the  year,  if  the  then  upper  box  be  taken 
out  and  the  bees  dispersed,  they  will  return  to  the 
hive,'  and  finding  the  lower  section  only,  they  will  ell 
enter  it ;  thus  eilecting  the  transfer  from  old  to  new 
combs,  upon  which  the  inventor  (there  is  nothing 
about  it  worthy. of  being  called  an  inveniiou^)  places 
so  much  importance.  If  one  wished  to  destroy  an 
apiary  gradually,  he  could*  not  adopt  a  better  plan. 
The  bees  in  working  below  their  permanent  resi- 
dence, act  to  a  great  extent  on  the  saooe  principles 
as  they  do  when  laboring  above  it ;  and  instead  of 
thin  sheets  of  brood  comb,  many  storo  combs  would 
be  built,  generally,  which  could  never  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes :  hence,  when  a  family  of  bees  is 
transferred  from  their  original  combs  to  such  as  are 
thus  fabricated,  they  can  not  prosper  for  the  want 
of  a  proper  proportion  of  brood  combs.  If  all  the 
bees  of  a  lower  box  be  driven  into  another  empty 
box,  they  will,  in  such  case*  build  suitable  combs, 
since  there  home  is  thercf  and  not  in  a  box  above  or 
beiow  them ;  but  while  the  fueen  is  in  a  separate 
box,  the  workers  will  never  construct  combs  with 
the  same  regularity  and  for  the  same  ases  that  diey 
do  where  the  queen  is  present  among  tfaem.  This 
is  very  reasonable.  Why  should  they  1  In  their 
permanent  dwelling  they  already  have  enough  brood 
combs,  and  consequently  they  have  no  use  for  more, 
and  brood  combs  not  being  suitable  to  store  honey  in 
to  the  best  advantage,  store  combs  aro  built. 

There  is  another  serious  objection  to  this  manner 
of  transferring  bees.  The  queen  is  most  always  in 
that  section  of  the  hive  where  the  brood  is  raised, 
perhaps  never  entering  a  stora^  section,  unless  tem- 
porarily driven  out  during  the  height  of  breeding,  for 
the  want  of  room  to  deposit  her  eggs,  which  some- 
times occurs  when  the  honey  harvest  ia  very  abund- 


ant, and  when  much  of  her  legitimate  room  is  filled 
with  honey.     When  the  season  of  transferring  on 
the  foregoing  plan  arrives,  she  will  be  in  the  removed 
section  ;  and  though  the  workers  may  return  to  the 
other  section,  she  will  not,  for  the  reason  that  she  is 
unacquainted  with  the  locality,  being  always  at  home 
within  her  tenement.    In  such  case  the  safety  of  tho 
colony  or  stock  is  greatly  endangered,  since  they  can 
do  nothing  without  a  queen.     At  certain  seasons  the 
hees  can  produce  a  queen  in  the  place  of  one  lost ; 
but  this  can  not  be  done  in  the  fall  of  the  year  so  as 
to  proceed  with  spring  laying  in  the  usual  way.     If, 
then,  the  queen  be  iost  in  the  transfer,  the  family  of 
bees  is  ia  a  very  critical  condition  ;  and  even  if  she 
be  not  lost,  the  form  of  the  combs  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity  in  the 
family,  and  they  must  sooner  or  later  become  extinct. 
I  believe  the  foregoing  statements  to  be  so  firmly 
based  on  /cuts,  that  my  position  is  not  susceptible 
of  being  overthrown,  or  even  assailed  with  any  tan- 
gible argument ;  yet  I  hope  that  apiarians  who  are 
skilled  in  bee-culture  will  inform  the  public  wherein 
I  err,  if  I  shall  state  ought  but  truth.     That  any 
written  exposition  of  this  subject  can  tally  with  every 
man's  experience  in  all  cases,  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
but  general  facts  can  be  given,  involving  general 
principlefs  *nd  that  is  all  I  can  expect  to  do. 

T.  B.  Mi.xBR, 

Author  of  the  American  Bee-Keeper's  MannaL 
Clititon,  Oneida  Co.,  A".  F.,  1850. 


In  the  August  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  page 
181,  friend  Miivrr  has  advanced  a  theory  which  is 
new  to  me,  in  relation  to  queen  been  taking  an  eerial 
flight,  and  that  while  on  the  wing  coition  takes  place, 
and  a  future  race  is  propagated.  This  theory  con* 
flicts  somewhat  with  some  things  that  have  come 
under  my  observation,  which  I  will  relate. 

Some  lew  yeare  since  I  bad  a  swarm  of  bees  come  H 
out,  (it  being  a  second  swarm,)  and  after  alighting  ^i 
as  usual,  remained  but  a  short  ttoae,  when  they  re-  <! 
turned  to  the  old  hive.  On  examining  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  I  found  the  queen  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  old  hive,  totally  disqualified  for  fiyinff,  having 
but  ooe  wiag,  and  that  a  mere  semblance  of  a  wing, 
I  returned  it  to  the  old  hive.  On  the  second  day 
they  did  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  firet.  On  the 
third  day  I  put  the  queen  (it  being  in  all  reapects  as 
it  was  when  I  first  caught  it,)  in  a  hive,  and  suc- 
oeeded  in  getting  a  few  bees  in  the  hive — a  buach 
nearly  as  krge  as  a  goose's  egg — and  they  stayed. 
I  placed  them  away  from  the  other  bees,  and  noted 
their  progress ;  and  about  the  usual  time  the  bees 
began  to  increase,  though  very  slow  for  want  of 
comb.  In  the  fall  I  took  them  up.  The  hive  then 
contained  about  the  usual  number  of  bees,  with  about 
a  dozen  pounds  of  honey. 

And  further,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  when  mv 
beee  show  signs  of  disquiet,  on  hiving  them  I  catch 
the  queen  (or  queens,  if  more  than  one^)  and  cut  one 
wing,  and  then  return  it  to  its  swarm.  This  I  have 
practiced  with  good  eflbct.  How  is  this  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  friend  Minbe's  theory  J.  D.  C^Loeke^ 
A".  F.,  Aug.^  1860. 

EvBRT  man  should  strive  to  be  a  creator  rather 
than  an  inheritor — to  forge  his  own  weapons  rather 
than  rely  on  the  rusty  sword  of  his  forefathers. 
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FAIR    POH    185a 

Our  columns  are  too  mildr^cupied  wiUi  the  Ust  o^ 
premiums  awarded  on  articles  exhibited  at  the  late 
State  Fair,  to  allow  of  any  extended  remarks  of  our 
own.    We  can  not,  however,  refrain  from  a  word 
or  two.     The  fair  was  held  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  Albany,  on  the  Troy  road.    It  was  of 
easy  access  both  from  Troy  and  Albany,  and  persons 
were  carried  to  the  grounds  for  a  shilling.    In  ttois 
work  was  engaged  horses  and  vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  fine  carriage  and  omnibus  to  the 
one-horso  lumber  wagon     The  road  was  continually 
thronged  with  these  vehicles,  making  the  iourney  on 
foot  unpleasant  if  not  dangerous.    About  thirty  acres 
of  meadow  was  enclosed  by  a  good  fence,  for  the 
exhibition.    We  first  made  a  visit  to  the  grounds  on 
Wednesday  morning.    In  consequence  of  previous 
heavy  rains,  the  ground  was  in  a  very  wet  condition, 


making  it  unpleasant  to  get  about,  particularly  for 
ladies.  This  evil  was  partially  remedied  by  laying 
boards  in  the  principal  halls.  We  rather  think  that 
a  little  previous  attention  to  draining  would  have 
been  advisable,  and  that  a  little  money  spent  in  that 
way  would  have  been  very  profitably  expended,  ine 
first  thing  done  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  in  preparing  for  their  exHi- 
bition,  is  to  well  drain  the  ground.  The  display  on 
the  whole  was  good — perhaps  never  exceeded,     1  ne 

The  exhibition  of  FAuiTS,  Flowbrs,  and  Vb«bta- 
BLE8,  in  Floral  Hall,  was  hardly  what  we  expected, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Foreign  Chrapes,  we  shall 
be  much  disappointed  if  it  is  not  far  surpassed  by  the 
exhibition  of  our  County  Society  and  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  to  be  held 
on  the  26th  of  September.  The  display  of  Forbion 
Grapbs  was  very  fine.  We  noticed  twenty-two 
varieties  from  Van  Rbnssalaer's  Clinton  Point 
Vinery,  among  them  the  Black  Prince,  Victoria  Ham- 
burgh, White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Palestine ; 
twelve  varieties  from  L.  K.  Colt,  of  Patterson,  N. 
J.,  among  them  Muscat  Blanche,  Victoria  Hamburgh, 
and  Brown  Damascus.  Also,  several  varieties  by  H. 
Vail,  of  Mt.  Ida,  Troy,  and  a  fine  young  plant  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  in  a  box,  about  six  feet  high,  bear- 
ing seven  large  bunches.  The  Floral  OtaiAMwrB 
were  superb— a  Gothic  Arbor,  by  Hrrmazv  Wbitobll; 
a  Chinese  Temple,  principally  of  verbenas,  by  J. 
DiivewBLL,  of  Albany;  a  Floral  Peacock,  by  Mrs.  J. 
Van  Nama,  of  Pitstown ;  and  a  Floral  Harp,  by  Mrs. 
Mabbrtt,  of  Mechanicsville,  were  particularly  wor- 
thy of  praise. 

In  Manufacturbr's  Hall  there  was  a  fine  col- 
lection of  manufactured  articles  —  chairs,  bedsteads, 
quilts,  locks,  patent  milkers,  Uc.  But  this  hall  was 
not  half  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  articles 
exhibited,  much  less  the  crowd  of  visitors.  There 
should  havebeen  two  halls  — one  for  the  exhibition 
of  articles  of  ladies'  manufacture.  With  proper  room 
for  display,  this  would  have  been  the  most  brilliant 
exhibition  on  the  ground. 

In  Mechanic's  Hall  was  a  great  collection  of 
stoves,  planing  and  sawing  machines,  &c.  But  the 
great  point  of  attraction  was  the  steam  press,  on 
which  was  worked  the  State  Fair  Hourly  BvlUtin, 
a  little  paper  set  up  and  printed  on  the  grounds. 
The  exhibition  in  Dairt  Hall  was   meagre, 


although  we  noticed  some  very  fine  cheese*  mostly 
from  Herkimer  county. 

Emert  k  Co.'s  Implement  Hall  w«b  the  pret- 
tiest building  on  the  ground  —  indeed,  it  was  the 
only  building  laying  any  claim  to  taate  in  consftruc- 
tion.  Perhaps  those  having  charge  of  the  business 
might  learn  a  lesson  from  Mr.  E.,  and  in  future  exer- 
cise  a  litUe  teste  in  the  erecUon  of  die  hjjj)?i'«»; 
without  adding  materially  to  the  expense.  This  haU 
was  filled  with  a  collection  of  implemento  that  for 
beauty  of  workmanship,  and  utility  of  desifm,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  surpass.  In  front  of  this 
hall  was  a  fountain  and  water  ram  in  operation,  add- 
ing much  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  jpAwx. 

In  the  open  ground  was  a  good  collection  of  Seed 
Drills,  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  fcc.  Ketehums 
Mowing  Machine,  aa  it  passed  over  ground,  nicely 
clipping  the  short  grass,  attracted  a  crowd. 

There  was  a  fair  collection  of  Shbbp  and  Hoes. 
The  Poultry  Show  was  small.  We  noticed  only 
two  lots  of  Polands  and  a  pair  or  two  of  Sha^haes, 
with  several  chickens,  and  only  one  lot  of  Dorkings. 
There  was  quite  a  variety  of  the  more  cunouF,  such 
as  Bantams,  Silver  Pheasants,  fee.  -     ,       , 

We  would  suggest  that  in  future  no  re/rcafcjn«iX 
tenU  be  permitted  upon  the  grounds,  unl^  ««<^f,."*« 
control  of  some  person  of  fconor,  who  is  both  willing 
and  competent  to  do  the  fair  thing.  Allowing  per- 
Bons  to  come  within  the  enclosure  and  erect  tenU 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  (ht  ^MMgry 
crowd,  while  the  real  object  appears  to  be  to  nd  th«n 


(i 


to  all  concerned. 

Haydn's  Oratorio  of  the  Seaeons  was  performed 
by  the  Albany  Harmonia  Society,  on  the  several 
evenings  of  the  Fair.    We  only  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  it  once.    The  execution  of  the  piece  was 
all  that  we  expected  —  all  that  could  be  desired  — 
worthy  of  the  great  composition  and  it«  great  author. 
But  we  regret  that  the  audience  was  so  small.     We 
fear  the  circus  had  more  Mtraction  for  the  mass  than 
the  sublime,   soul-stirring   conceptions  of  Hatdk, 
The  following,  representing  the  clearing  up  of  a 
thunder-storm  on  a  summers  evening,  we  thought 
peculiarly  beautiful ;  and  the  latter  piirt,  after  the 
fatigue  of  traveling  and  attendance  at  the  fair,  we 
could  fully  appreciate : 

"  Now  oeaae  the  oonflict  of  the  wiodi 

And  hmt  tlie  gloomy  clouds  retire ; 

The  sky  lubfimer  twella, 

Pure  azore  spreads  SLroimd, 

And  o*er  the  fields  the  setting  son 

Uispkys  the  sparkling  robe  of  ioy. 

His  tfock  seouro,  the  shepherd  hies 

Light-hearted  to  his  home  ; 

The  quail  repeated  (aUs  her  mate ; 

Around  the  cot  the  crickets  chirp ; 

While  erooJi  the  frogs  within  the  pool ; 

And  tolls  the  evening  bell. 

Now  shines  the  glittering  host  of  stars  ; 

The  hour  of  sweet  repoae  is  hear. 

Welcome,  welcome,  gentle  sleep! 

Soothing  balm  of  every  care  ! 

O,  thoo  that  in  the  oot  of  toil 

Delight'st  to  close  the  lids  of  health  ; 

Welcome,  welcome,  gentle  sleep  ; 

To  rest,  to  rest,  away  l* 
The  number  of  people  in  attendance  was  immense, 
and  the  receipto  for  admission  to  the  grounds  over 
$12,000,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  view  of  the  show  grounds,  on  next  page,  will 
give  those  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  the  arrangement. 
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FBEMTOMS  AWABDED  AT  THE  K.  T.  STATE  FAXB, 
H«ld  at  Albany,   Septomberi   1850. 

SHORT  HOKNED  CATTLE. 

Extra  Btoek,  BoUii  over  3  jears,  Sherwood  and  Sterens,  Anbarn. 
eertifloat«  for  "  3d  Dake  of  CambrldM,"  who  reoetred  the  Ist  prt- 
miuin  in  1849 ;  2U,  none  ;  8d.  J  D  Thorpe,  •*  Dama,"  $6.  Bulla  3 
years  old,  boat,  Sherwood  and  Sterena,  Auburn,  imported  Bull 
^'  Earl  Soaham,"  20  ;  2d  do.,  P  P  Chapman,  ClookTille,  ^'  Fortune," 
10 ;  Sd,  do..  George  Vail,  Troy,  «  EcUpoe,"  6.  Bulla  1  year  old,  2d, 
Lorillard  Spencer.  Williams  Bridge,  imported  Bull  "  waldeman," 
10.  Bull  calf,  bent,  J  M  Sherwood,  Auburn,  "  Vane  Tempest,"  10 ; 
2d,  do.,  Francis  M  Botch,  Butternuts,  "Prophet,"  transactions 
and  3. 

Cows  orer  8  years— Ist,  to  George  VaB,  Troy,  Esterrille,  25  ^2d, 
Col.  Campbell,  Rotterdam,  Rosa,  15  ;  3d,  Thomas  HUlhouse,  Wa- 
terrllot,  Daisy.  6. 

Heifers  2  years  old— 1st  Ambrose  Sterens,  New  York.  Prineess 
SUl,  20 ;  2d,  George  Vail,  Troy,  HUpa  2d,  10 ;  8d,  Oeoxgo  Vail,  do., 
Eunice  4th,  5 

Heifen  1  year  old— Ist.  George  Vail.  Troy,  Lady  Barrlngton  .')th. 
■  16;  2d,  8  P  Chapman,  Clookrlllc,  Duchessy  10;  3d,  F  M  Roteh, 
Buttumuta.  5. 

Heifer  oaires— Ist,  George  YaU,  Troy,  Hllpa  8d,  10 ;  2d,  J  M 
Sherwood,  Auburn,  8 

Extra  stock— S  P  Chapman,  for  his  cow  Charlotte,which  reoeired 
the  first  premium  last  yc  ar,  a  Diploma. 

DEVOWS. 

Bulls  oTwr  3  years— Best,  R  H  Van  Rensselaer.  Buttemtits,  $25 ; 
3d.  John  Mulr.  sen  ,  Hamilton.  16  ;  8d.  Andrew  Woodruff,  Wyo- 
ming, 5.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer's  bull,  Bishop,  ruled  out,  baring  re- 
ceired  the  prise  laat  year. 

Bulls  2  yean  old— Best,  John  Frccmyre,  Schoharie  county,  20 ; 
8d.  H  N  Washburn,  Butternuts,  5. 

Bulls  1  year  old— Best.  H  N  Washburn,  Butternuts,  16  ;  2d.  Le 
Roy  Mowry,  Washington  oo.,  10  ;  Sd,  Lewis  O  Collins,  Dutchess 
county,  6. 

Bull  calf— Best.  Lewis  O  Collins,  Dutchess  co.,  10 ;  2d,  H  N 
Washburn.  Butternutis.  8. 

Cows  orcT  8  years— Best  H  N  Washburn,  Butternuts,  25  ;  2d; 
Lewis  G  CotUns,  Dutchess  CO.,  15. 

Heifen  2  jean  otd-Be«t,  E  P  Beck.  Wyonlng  eo.,  20  ;  2d,  H  N 
Washburn,  Buttemnta,  10  ;  3d,  M  C  Remington,  Cayuga.  6. 

Heifers  1  year  old— Best,  Le  Roy  Mowry,  Washington  oo..  15  ; 
2d,  Lewis  G  Collins,  Dutchess,  co.,  10  ;  3d,  H  N  Washburn,  But- 
ternuts, 6. 

Heifer  caLres— Bost,  E  P  Beck.  Sheldon,  Wyoming.  10  ;  2d,  Do., 
Transactions  and  8. 

HERBFORDS. 

Bulls  orer  3  years  old— Best,  William  A  Keese,  Panic,  Peru,  $26  ; 
2d.  Erastua  Coming,  jr.,  Albany,  Young  Blujor,  15. 

Bulls  1  year  old— '2d  best,  W  A  Keese,  Peru,  Clinton,  NoUe,  $10. 

Bull  calf— Bee^  Erastus  Coming  Jr.,  Albany,  Prince  Albert,  10. 

CowB  orer  3  years— Best,  Erastus  C<Hniiog.  Jr.,  Albany,  Victoria, 
25  ;  2d,  do.,  do.^  Young  Vi<itoria,  16 ;  Sd,  W  A  Keeso,  Peru,  MatU- 
da,  6. 

Heifers  8  years  old— 2d.  William  A  Keese,  Peru.  AdeUIde,  10. 

Heifer  calf— 2d  best,  Wm.  A  Keese,  Pera,  Ttans.  and  8. 

ATRSHIRES. 

Bull  orer  8  years  old— Best.  E.  P.  Prentio^  Albany,  Dandy,  $25. 

Bull  calf— Best,  E  P  Pventtoe^  Albany,  10 ;  2d,  the  aanM,  Dandy 
8d.  Trans,  and  3. 

Cows  orer  3  years  old— Best,  £  P  Flrentice,  Daby,  23 ;  SA,  do., 
Maida2d.l5. 

Heifer  2  years  old— Best,  J  MeD  Mclntyre,  Albany,  Noma,  90 ; 
2d,  E  P  Prentice.  Ayr  4th,  10. 

Heifer  calf- Best,  E  P  Prentlca,  Redlady,  10  ;  2d,  do.,  do.,  Jeanle 
Deans,  Tsaaa  and  3. 

NATIVE   AND  CROSSES. 

Cows  orrr  8  years  old— Best,  D  H  Albertsoo,  LIow,  N.  Y.,  $20  ; 
2d.  Thomas  BeU,  Morrisiana,  12 ;  3d,  Isaac  Sheldon,  Sennett,  4. 

Heifers 2  years  old— Best,  Thomas  Bell,  Morrisiana,  15  ;  2d,  Isaac 
Sheldon,  Sennett,  10 ;  8d,  Joseph.  Haswell.  Hoosiok,  S.  John 
Townsend,  of  Albany,  exhibited  a  rery  line  hvlfer  of*  eroft 
breed. 

Heifers  1  year  old— Best,  F  B  Leonard,  Rensselaer  co.,  10 ;  2d 
Joseph  Haswell.  Hoosiok,  8  ;  6d,  Thomas  Belt,  Morrisiana,  3.  John 
M  Nolt,  of  Lansingbutgh,  exhibited  a  fine  haifer. 

Heifer  calf— Best.  John  Losslttg.  Albany,  3  ;  2d,  Milton  Knicker^ 
backer,  Schodack.  Trans 

Bulls— Fine  icrado  bulls  and  bull«alres  were  exhibited  by  John 
Cross,  of  Oneida  co.,  and  by  Silas  Swectland,  Clifton  Park,  Sara- 
toga CO. 

WORKINe   OXEN — OVER  FOUR  TEARS. 

Best  team  firom  any  town,  not  less  than  ten  yoka,  William  Stre- 
rer,  Kinderhook,  $25  ;  Best  yoke  of  oxen,  James  WadsifOflh)  Oan- 
eseo.  20 ;  2d,  Elon  Sheldon,  Sennett,  Cayuga,  15 ;  Sd,  John  P 
Beekman.  Kinderhook,  5. 

Difcrea'eiuiry.— Lemuel  Hnrlbnrt.  Winchester,  Conn.,  26  ;  Wm 
Cowles,  Farmm'gton.  Conn.,  16  ;  R  Mesick,  Kinderhook,  6  ;  J  H 
B  Church,  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  5 ;  Arden  Woodruff,  WyomiDgoo., 
6  ;  James  H  Sherill,  New  Hartfbrd,  6  ;  John  Drydbn  Westmore- 
land, 6  ;  Henry  B  Bartlett,  Paris,  5 ;  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  6. 

STEERS — ^THRBB   TEARS   OLD. 
Best  ringle  yoke,  John  Muir,  sen.,  Hamilton,  Madison  eo^  $10 ; 


9d,  do*,  B  H  Streeter,  Clyde,  Wayne  co.,  8 ;  3d,  James  S  Wads- 
worth,  Geneseo,  Trans,  and  3.  A  premium  of  ^6  Is  awarded  to 
the  steen  of  Elon  Sheldon,  Sennett,  Cayuga  eo. 

STEERS — TWO    TEARS   OLD. 

Stngla yoke— Best,  S  A  Gilbert,  Hamilton.  Madison  eo.,  $10  :  ^l. 
B.  Benediet.  Greene  eo.,  8 ;  Sd,  James  II  SberriU,  New  Hartford. 
Trans,  and  3.  Boys  under  16  for  training— Best  John  N  Benedirt. 
Greene  co.,  silrer  medal ;  2d,  Luther  Comstork.  Clinton.  Oneida 
eo.,  Trans  and  3.  To  S  A  Gilbert  an  award  of  2  for  tnlidng  is 
recommended. 

STEERS — ONE  TEAR   OLD. 

Single  yoke— Best.  John  H  ShcrriD,  New  Hartford.  8  :  2J.  S  A 
GObert,  Gilbertsrllle,  Otsc«o  co..  6  ;  8d,  James  D  Van  Veehten. 
Schodack.  Trans,  and  3  ;  Lewis  E  Smith,  Half-moon,  Trans.;  H 
B  Bartlett.  Paris,  do.  Farming  steen— 1st,  S  A  OUbert,  sfl.  med  ; 
2d,  Jdia  H  Sborrill,  Trans,  and  3. 

MTLCH  COW.S. 

Beat  mlleb  cow,  8  P  Chapman,  CloeksrUle,  Madison  eo..  30. 
FAT   CATTLE — STALL  FED. 

Fat  oxen,  4  years  old— Best.  Edward  Munson,  Sennett.  Cayuia, 
weigh  ft047  lbs.,  36 ;  2d,  A  Ross,  Preston.  Chautanqne.  welgfa 
4.m  M  lb<«-,  15  ;  8d,  John  H  Boyd,  weigh  4017  ^  lbs.,  10.  Sin- 
gle ox,  orer  4  years  old— Best.  Jaaaps  8  Wadswortb.  Geneesft. 
weii^t  2247  lbs..  15  ;  2d.  Jas.  8  Wadaworth.  Gineseo,  wt.  8,147  H 
lbs.,  10.  A  Osbon,  of  Waterrllet.  bad  an  ox  13  years  old  that  b 
commended  foif  notiee.  Fkt  eows.  orer  4  years  old— Best,  J  M 
Sherwood.  Auburn,  wt.  1,763  lbs.,  16  ;  2d.  Aaron  Taylor.  Ar«l<ni. 
Erie  CO.,  wt.  1.856  lbs..  10.  Fat  steers.  4  years  or  under— Best,  Elon 
Sheldon,  Sennett,  Cayuga  oo..  10 ;  3d;  Milton  Knlekcrbacker. 
Schodack,  6. 

FAT  CATTLE — ON  OR  ASS. 
Oxen.  OTer  4  yean  old— Best<,  Elon  Sheldon,  Sennett.  Cayuga. 
20 :  Sd,  James  H.  SherrelL  New  Hartford.  13  ;  3d,  Hiraa  Sbeldoa, 
Sennett,  8.  Cows,  orer  4  years— 1st.  Luke  Putnam,  Wamaw.  Wyo- 
ming, 10  ;  2d.  George  Vail,  Troy,  6  ;  8d,  O  Lee.  Cambridge.  Wash- 
ington. 4.  Fat  steov,  4  yean  or  under— Best,  Jaa.  S  Wadswortb. 
Geneseo.  12  Heifers— Best,  Joseph  Haswell,  Hooriek,  8  ;  2d,  Elon 
Sheldon,  Sennett,  ^. 

FAT 


Long  Wooled.  orer  2  yean  old -3d  best,  Richard  Oypson,  Onri- 
da  CO.,  3.  Middle  Wooles.  2  yean  and  orer-  Best.  J  M  Sherwood 
Auburn,  5  :  2d.  T  B  Wakeman,  Herkimer.  3  :  3d.  J  McD  MrTntyrr<. 
Albany,  MorreU's  She|»herd.  Middle  Wooled  LaBb«— Richard 
Gypson,  a  discretionary  premium  ;  Fat  Sheep.  D  R  Dlx.  VcmoD. 
Oneida  eo ,  do. 

FORBiON  CATTLE. 
To  RosweU  L  Colt«  of  N.  J.,  for  his  specimen  of  Hongnrlan  Cat- 
tle, NS  a  commendation  for  Us  enterprise,  a  diploma  ;  also,  the  So* 
cicty^a  thanks  to  J.  Watsoo  Webb,  who  sent  them  oot.  A  diplo- 
ma to  J.  Baldwin,  Vt.,  for  specimens.  Working  oxen^lst.  Wn. 
L  Cowles,  Ct.,  20 ;  2d.  LemuelHurlburt-  Ct.,  16.  Short  Horns- 
Best  Bull,  George  Miller,  Canada  West,  26 ;  2d  best.  P  Latbrop,  8 
Hadley,  Mass.,  dip.  and  10.  Cows— 3d  preminm,  Georice  Miller. 
C.  W.,  16.  For  a  bull  calf,  same.  dip.  Derons— Int.  Saanel  Hnrl- 
burt,  Winchester.  Ct..  •"  Bloomfleld."  dip.  and  25  ;  2d,  Wn  R 
Sandford.  OrwelL  Vt.,  15 ;  3d.  Wm.  L  Cowles.  Ct..  16.  YcarUng 
BnlU-Jst,  same.  15.  Bali  Calres— Wm.  R  Sandford,  Vt .  10.— 
Deron  Cow»— 1st,  Wm.  L  Cowles.  dip.  and  35  :  3d.  Lemad  Hurl- 
hurt,  Ct.,  15 ;  3d,  Wm.  L  Cowles.  6.  Yearling  Heifers-Beet, 
same.  16.  Heifer  Calre»— Ut,  Samuel  Rnrlburt.  diseretionaTy ; 
2d,  W  L  Cowles.  Tnns.  Arrshln  Bulls— Ist,  R  L  Colt.  N.  J., 
dip.  and  25  :  3d,  E  W  Woodford.  Ct.,  Trans  and  6.  Cows— 1st. 
R  L  Colt,  N.  J.,  dip.  and  26.  Also,  a  dip.  for  2  yr.  heiftr.  Alder- 
ny  BoU— Best.  B  L  Colt.  2S.  Cow,  sam^  2&k  Also  a  dlplofna  and 
thanks  for  bull  and  heifer. 

HORSES  or  ALL  WORK. 
Stallions  of  all  work— Best  J  T  Grant,  Junction.  Mocses  Gray  ; 
fid  do..  John  L  Bennett.  Montgomery  co.,  Sir  Henry  :  3d  do .  C 
Canfleld.  PouRftkeepcie,  Young  Andrew  ;  4th  do.,  Foster  BreM. 
Crown  Point,  young  Black  Hiiwk.  Brood  Max«»— Best,  E  C^or- 
nlng,  Albany,  bay  mare.  Brown  Colt ;  2d  do..  O  Van  OUnda.  Wa- 
terrllet, gny  mare.  Bay  Colt ;  3d  de.,  P  F  Meslek.  Cctombla  eo , 
sotrel  mare.  Sorrel  Colt. 

A  special  premium  of  $20  was  awarded  to  William  M  Bttlloek.  of 
New  Scotland,  for  his  r^y  superior  brood  mare  and  foal. 

THOROUGH  BRPJ>  HORSES. 
Best,  Mortimer  De  Mott.  of  New  York,  for  Imported  "■  Trustee.*' 
26  ;  2d.  O  It.  Lapham,  of  Keesrille,  Esaex  eo  ,  for  bnported  *- Leop- 
ard." 13.  J  B  Burnett  of  Syracuse,  for  Imported  **  Consterna- 
tion," a  special  premium  is  recommended  for  hia  superior  merit, 
be  haring  rccelred  the  Society's  flnt  premium  already.  Wm  M 
Huff,  of  Buffalo,  for  his  Imported  hone  **  Lance,"  which  rseelTrd 
the  flnt  premium  of  tiie  Society  at  the  fidr  of  last  year,  a  special 
premium  Is  recommended. 

THREE  TSARS  OLOy  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 
1st  best  stalllea  3  yean  old,  Philip  Hoornbeck,  of  Rochester,  li- 
ster CO..  16  ;  2d,  A  H  Jaqueth,  Fonda,  Mont,  co ,  10 ;  3d.  Harrry 
Kimberlee,  Columbia  co  ,  Vouatt ;  4th.  Wm.  Hunter  Waterrliet, 
Albany  co.r  Trans.  1st  beat  mare,  J  D  Klng^land.  Clinton  eo.,  i:^ 
9d,  Pdeg  Cross,  Jr.,  OoSumbia  co.,  10  ;  3d,  John  M  Taylor,  Otsejro 
CO.,  Youatt ;  4lh,  John  MeCormtiA.  B«tbldi^m,  Albany  eo.,  Trans. 

TWO   TEARS  OLD)  STALLIONS  AND  HARES. 
1st  best  stallion.  2  yean  old.  Garret  Van  OUnda.  Waterrllet, 
Albany  oo,  10 ;  9d,  John  Muir,  sen .  Baomton,  Madlaon  •«.,  To«- 
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att ;  8<L  Tasao  Bink,  OrMnbuah,  B«iui.  «o..TmBi.  lit  best  man, 
laaae  T  Orant,  Janction,  Rens.  eo.,  10 :  Sd,  B  A  OfllMrt.  HanB- 
ton,  Madison  co.,  Yonatt  ;  3d,  DanMl  J  Day,  OnmTfllo,  Wash,  eo., 
Trans. 

OrVK  TBAR  OLD  COLT. 
Itt  b«8t  stallion,  Wm.  StuTV,  Xindeihook.  6  ;  Sd,  Isaac  Uoac, 
Easton,  Wash,  oo.,  Tooatt ;  8d,  Abraham  OliTer,  New  Scotland, 
Trans. 

HATCHED  HOR8B8  FOR  CAIUUA0B8. 
1st  beet  pair  matched  horsss,/  B  Plomb,  Albany,  dip.  and  15; 
2d,  Wm.  C  Dnxant,  Albany,  10 ;  Sd,  Theodore  8  Fazton,  Uiica,  S  ; 
4tli,  John  B  Borst,  Montgomery,  5. 

MATCHRD  HORSBS  FOR  DRAUOHT. 
Best  pair  of  matehed  horses,  John  Buttcrfield,  UUea,  10 ;  2d, 
Jagger,  Treadwell  Ic  Ptfliy,  Albany,  8 ;  8d,  Mr.  Truax,  Albany,  S. 

OBLDINflS. 
Best  Gelding,  Lewis  8  Smith.  Meohanlosrille,  Soo.  dip.  and  10 : 
2d.  Theo.  S  Faxtoa.  Utica.  8 ;  8d  Nathan  Morgan,  Victor,  Mad. 
CO.,  0 ;  4th.  SiUs  W  Toby.  Hudson,  4.  % 

FORBIOlf  HORSES. 

Best  Bipod  Stallion,  orer  4  yean  -Thomas  Leaeh,  Canada  West, 
Reindeer,  dip.  and  20.  Beet  StaUton  of  all  work— Wm,  Walker, 
Tt..  Morgan,  14  years  old,  dip.  and  flO :  2d,  Amos  Bigelow,  Btldg- 
port,  Vt,  10.  Best  draught  stalUon-BUsha  Norton,  Chelsea,  Yt, 
dOp.  and  20 ;  2d,  Darid  Lawrant,  Canada,  10.  Beat  brood  luure— 
Wm.  L  Cowles.  Farmlngton,  Ct.,  dip  and  20.  Best  pair  nmtehed 
homes  Andrew  Holmes,  Addison,  Yt.,  10 ;  2d,  B  B  Foss,  Kdsey, 
Vt ,  pair  of  Morgan  matched  horsee,  10.  8  D  Hailan.  of  Hart- 
land,  YtM  baring  received  the  preinlnm  last  year  on  his  horse 
^  Gray  Hawk,"  reeeires  the  Society's  certificate  at  this  exhibi- 
tion. 

A  discretionary  preminm  of  a  sUtct  medal  is  also  recommended 
to  Messrs.  Rcymrids  Si  Neas,  of  New  York;  for  a  pair  ot  2  year  old 
mules. 

BHKRVf   LONG  WOOLBO. 
1st  best  Bocks  oyer  2  years— Winants  Yonnghans,  Rensselaer 
CO..  10 :  2d,  John  A  Rathbnn,  of  Otsego  eo.,  8  ;  3dL  John  C  Collins, 
Colnmoia  co.,  6.    Best  bnck,  2  Tears  or  under— B  J  Hays,  Mont^ 
gomeiy  oo.,  10 :  2d,  Richard  Gibson,  Oneida  co.,  8  :  Sd,  B  J  Hays, 
Mont.  CO.,  6.    B«at  pen  ft  «wm  ornr  2  years— John  A  Rathbun.  Ot- 
sego CO.,  10  ;  2d,   Winants  Tounghans..  lUns    eo ,  8  ;  3d,  Wm 
Rathbun.  Springfield,  Otsego  co.,  6.    B«it  oen  6  ewea.  2  years  or 
under— John  A  Rathbun,  Otsego  co ,  10 ;  2tt,^  ^ —    Viial  nLm, 
go  eo.,  8  :  3d,  E  Soace,  WaterrUet,  Albany  co,,  6.    Best  pepTBTOT 
lambs- Winants  Yonnghans,  Reus,  co.,  8 ;  2d,  Wm  R«ihbnn, 
Otsego  CO.,  S  and  MorreU's  Shepherd.  Best  pen  6  Ewe  lamba— Wi- 
nants Younghans,  Reus,  co.,  8  ;  2d,  John  A  Rathbone,  Otsego  co.. 
3  and  MorreU^s  Shepherd. 

MIDDLE  WOOLBD  8HRBP. 
Bueks  OTer  2  vears  dd— Best.  J  M  Sherwood,  Auburn,  10 ;  2d 
and  3d  to  be  dlrlded  between  F  M  Rotch.  of  Butternuts,  and  J 
McD  Mclntyre,  of  Albany,  13.  Bucks  under  2  years— Best,  Z  B 
Wakeman,  Herkimer,  10.  Pen  of  6  Buck  Umbs— Best,  Z  B  Wake- 
man,  8  :  2d,  J  McD  Mclntyre,  MorreU's  Shepherd's  book  and  8. 
Ewes  over  2  years-lst,  J  M  8henrood,10 :  2d,  F  M  Botch,  8 ;  3d, 
Z  B  W&keman,  6.  Ewes  under  2  years— Best,  Z  B  Wakeman  ; 
2d  do.,  do.,  J  McP  Mclntyre.  Ewe  lamba— Best*  Z  B  Wakeman, 
J  McD  Mclntyre,  MorreU's  Shepherd's  book  andS.  AU  the  >heep 
of  this  class,  to  which  premiums  were  awarded,  are  foU  blood 
South  Downs.  .^ 

MERINOS* 
Beat  Buck  orer  2  years— .M  N  Dart,  Harpersfidd,  10 :  8d,  Owen 
Lathropt  Darlen,  8  :  3d,  Joseph  Haswell,  Hooelek,  ft.  Best  Buck 
2  years  or  under— L  H  Yates,  Darlen,  10 ;  2d,  Lewis  O  OolUns, 
Datohes*  co.,  8 ;  Sd,  J  M  Sherwood,  Auburn,  ft.  Bestnen  5  ewea 
orer  2  years -R  £  Keeae,  Ausable,  CUhton  eo.,  10 :  2d,  L  H  Yatea, 
Darlen,  8  :  Sd,  Francis  M.  Rotch,  Otsego  co.,  6.  Best  pen  ft  ewes, 
2  yean  or  undei^Lewis  O  Collins,  Dutcheia  co.,  10 ;  Sd.  Robeit 
E  Keeee.  Olhiton  co^  8 :  3d,  L  M  Dart,  Harpeiafield,  A.  Bast  pen 
5  Back  lambs— L  O  CoUlns,  Dutchess  co.,  8:  2d.  R  E  Keese,  GUnton 
CO.,  8  and  MorreU's  Shetaerd.  Best  pen  ft  Ewo  lambs— R  E  Keese, 
Clinton  co.,  8 ;  2d,  L  O  ColUns,  Dutchess  oo.,  8  and  MorveU's  Shep- 
herd. 

SAXONS. 
Best  Buck  orer  2  years— 8  H  Chureh,  Oneida  ea..  10 ;  2d.  Ran- 
som R  Baker,  Hoosiek,  8j  8d.  Joaeph  Haawell,  Hoeaiek,  6.  Best 
Buck  2  years  or  undex^  H  Church,  Yemen,  Oneida  co.,  10  ;  2d. 
Ransom  R  Baker.  Hooalck.  8.  Best  pen  ft  ewes  orer  2  years— 8  ti 
Chorch,  Yernon,'Oneida  eo.,  10 ;  2 J,  Joaeph  HasweU,  Hooslek,8. 
Beet  pen  ewes  2  years  or  under— 8  H  Church,  Oneida  co.,  10  ;  2d, 
Ransom  Ic  Baker.Hoosick.  8  ;  Sd.  Frederick  Phelps,  Schodack,  9. 
Best  pen  ft  Buck  lambs- Ransom  k  Baker.  Hooaick,  8 ;  2d,  Joseph 
Haswell,  Hooeick,  3  and  MorreU's  Sheperd.  Best  pen  ft  Ewe  lambs 
-Joseph  Uaswell,  Hooisck,  8  ;  2d,  Ransom  R  Baker,  Hoosiek.  3  and 
MorreU's  Shepherd  Beat  sample  of  Wool,  not  less  than  ten  fleeces, 
(as  in  Merino  Class)— J  P  Beekman,  Colombia  eo.,  SU.  Med. 

Best  Shepherd  Dog— John  Campbell.  Middtobury,  Yt ,  ft ;  2d, 
Robert  Middlemost,  West  Meredith,  Delaware  eo,  MorreU's  8hep. 

NATIVE  AND  GRADES. 
Best  Bnek  orer  2  years  otd^Danlel  Curtlas,  Canaan,  Cd.  eo., 
8.  Best  Buck  under  2  ye^ra-lat,  Daniel  8  Curtia,  Canaan,  Col. 
CO ,  10  ;  2d,  R  C  Derrlck,New  Bmnawick,  8.  Beat  pen  6  Ew» 
OTer  2  years— 1st,  Daniel  S  Curtis,  Canaan,  Cd.  co.,  10 ;  2d,  £  R 
Dlx,  Yemott,  Oneida  oo.,  8.    Beat  pen  ft  Ewes  under  8  years— 2d, 


n!«!2  S  SSUI^  ?"5^  CoLf^,  8.    Beat  pen  ft  Buck  lambs-2d. 
DanM  8  Curtis,  8  and  MorreU's  Shepherd.    Best  pen  of  ft  Kwe 


iliiw-lJi-I  oii  J  «  "*"**""'»  oa«pacru.  jsesi  pen  or  0  Kwe 
Uf  S!:iTy"®nK^-?^"®»?.  Westmoreland,  8  ;  2d,  Da  fid  8  Uur- 
tia,  8  and  MorreU's  Shepperd. 

FOREIGN  SHEEP — LONG  AND  MIDDLE   WOOLED. 
Long  Wodcd-Best  Buck,  Markham,  C.  W.,  10,    Best  pen  of  .*• 
Ewe^samclO.    JMidrtle  Wooled-Best  Buck,  same,  10.    best  pen 
of  ft  Ewes,  same,  10.    Best  pen  of  ft  Buck  lubbsTsun^  ft. 

MERINO  AND  SAXONS. 

CMerin<^Best  Buck,  John  CampbeU,  Mlddlebury.  Yt.,  10.    Best 
""i^^^^*^'****  Hlad».»«aai><l,Vt,10.    B«t  pen  ft  Buck 
nbs,  Geo.  Campbdl,  Westminster,  Yt.,  6.    Best  pen  ft  Ewe 
lamos,  same,  ft. 

Bazons-Best  Buck,  C  B  Smith,  Walworth  Ct.,  10.  Best  pen  ft 
mhSyr*^  ft*  *  ^^^  ^ BuckUmbe,  George  CampboU,  West- 

SWINE. 
Best  Botf,  1  year  dd— Winant  Younghans,  Rens.  eo ,  10  •  2d. 

I2f  r  ?•  T**^^*'*.*"'^'*  ^  Wm.Comstock,  Lawrence,  Ot- 
SiJmlii  J"??  T^lor,  Reus,  co.,  a  boar  4  years  old,  highly 
o£2S?S?ti  T?'**J*'!!f*"/,*®'^®^*'2  years- Wm.  Comstbck, 
OtsMo,  10 ;  2d,  Wm.  Hurst,  Albany,  ft.  Sd  best  breeding  sow,  1  yr! 

mS«S5?S»  ?*51l!-  w*?f*  »«*  *P*8»»  n«t  less  than  ft  and  i^de^ 
wSS^'t-^,  ?*ylt*'  .N*^  Brunswick,  10.  Samuel  Morgan, 
Water?Uet,  pair  Suffolk  pigs,  very  fine,  3. 

PLOWS. 

m™ 'f?*^!?^''^!'"1'®"'°<»*1'*«'*»*°  7  inchee-Prouty  and 
^^^^X^^'^^^J  *."*''  ^5  5  2d,  Miner  k  Horton,  Pe^ktUli 
SET  ^^/  ^^<L  »5®^  sod  plow,  for  light  soil,  fnrrows  6  by  12  in- 
^-Frouty  Cc  Meaw,  Boston,  No.  25,  dip.  and  16;  2d,  W  U 
??.*^  Amrterdam,  Amsterdam  Plow.  So.  7,  10.  Bestplow  fijr 
S'^Sf  ?«****  *t?'Sr'^'»*i[  ^  Mears,  Boston,  No.  6  1-2,  dip.  and 
10;  2d,  Miner  k  Horton.  feekskUl  Plow,  No.  21,  8.  Bit  ISbsdl 
dow,  *^ro«tT  R  Mws,  Boston,  dip.  and  8.  Best  Hide  hill  plow. 
Boaworth,  Rich  k  Co ,  Troy,  dip.  and  8. 

FARM   IMPLEMENTS,    NO,    I. 
Best  farm  ^af>n»  Chris.  Snyder,  W.  Sand  Luke,  Rens.  co,  5  . 
best  harrow,  J  It  R  Downer,  Caatleton,  Rens.,  5  ;  best  com.  culti- 

I!S52ii?r'JIL^i^''\^^^y'*'  ^^  fanning  taUl,  J  G  Grant, 
Junction  Port,  Ohio,  ft  :  boet  earn  stalk  oottrr,  ne«b«ii  Daniels! 
>yoodstock,  Vt.,  5  ;  best  gtraw  cntter,  Wm.^  Mp^pj^^wJ^"^^^ 

Albany,  6  ;  best  horse  rake,  R II  Chase,  K  Llvermore,  Me.,  2 ;  best 
ox  yoke,  Emery  R.Co,  Albany,  2;  best  roUer  for  general  use, 
same,  6. 

2W#cr«/ienary .— 8  Hosack  Mix,  large  plan)c  road  car  with  "os- 
eiUating  roUer  axlo."  sU  mod.  One  or  two  seat  carriage.  Long  k 
Silsbee,  Albany  Jlarge  sU.  med.  One  horse  sleigh,  Muller  k  Skin- 
ner, Fort  Ann,  Wash.  CO.,  small  sU.  med.  Barouoh  and  open  bug- 
gy,Lown  k  Bunker,  Troy.  sil.  med.  Lawrence  coach,  coTered 
alelgh,  two  seated  sleigh  and  a  one  horse  sleigh,  square,  sil.  med. 
and  dip.  Omnibas.  Eaton,  Gilbert  k  Co.,  Troy.  smaU  sU.  med.— 
MisoeUaneous  articles,  fur  general  garden  purpoics.  Emery  k  Co , 
Albany,  large  aH.  med. 

FARM   IMPLEMENTS,    NO.    II. 

Beat  carriage  harness,  Lyman  J  Loyd,  Albany,  3  ;  best  churn, 
ihnery  R  Co.,  Albany,  2 ;  best  cheese  press,'  Hesokiah  Rog- 
ers. CUfton  Park,  Saratoga  co.,2;  best  grain  cradle,  NIcbola  k 
Boles,  Yan  Buren  Centre,  Onondaga,  2  :  for  a  lady's  saddle.  L  J 
Loyd.  dia.  prem.:  patent  Shefto  saddle,  E  B  Slason,  Albany,  do. ; 
best  six  hand  rakes,  Darid  Ray,  Chatham,  Col.  co.,  2 ;  best  gar 
den  rakes.  8  C  Blair,  Farmlngton,  Ct.,  dip  ;  best  hay  fork,  D  J 
MiUasd,  Paris,  Oneida  eo.,  2 ;  best  straw  forks,  same.  2  ;  bcflt  grass 
SOTthes,  same,  2  :  best  manure  forks,  same,  2  ;  best  hay  rigging 
Wm.  P  Coonradts,  Brunswick,  Rens.  eo..  2. 

I>isere{tenary.— Grass  scythe,  and  snaths.  Draper.  Brown  Ic 
Chadsey,  Troy.  2 ;  butter  ladies  and  prints.  Sc  Paul  Seelcy.  Mor- 
ris. Otaego,  2 ;  ahorela  and  spades,  Emery  k  Co .  Albany.  2  ;  lar- 
gest assortment  of  useful  farm  implements,  same,  dip.;  potato 
dlggera.  Henry  Patridge  k  Son,  Medfleld.  Mass.,  2 ;  hoes.  8  P 
Reynolds,  UnadUla  Forks.  8. 

FARM    IMPLEMENTS,   NO.    UI. 

Best  horse  power,  on  endless  chain  principle.  Emery  k  Co.,  dip, 
and  3 ;  beat  thresher.  Eddy  k  Co..  dip.  and  ft  ;  best  seed  planter, 
for  hand  or  horse  power.  J  PGroshcn  dip  and  3  ;  best  grain  drUl. 
P  Seymour,  dip.;  best  portable  saw  mill  Emory  k  Co..  dip.;  beat 
com  sheUer.  horse  power,  same,  dtp.;  boat  do.,  hand.  same,  dip.; 
best  Testable  cutter,  Y  H  R  N  Hallock,  dip  ;  best  and  mo.«t  uu- 
merotts  collection  of  agricuUuntl  implements.  Emery  k  Co.,  dip. 
and  20  ;  beet  do.,  made  in  Now  York,  same,  dip.  and  20. 
MACBtNR»r   AND  IMPLEMENTS,    NO.    IV. 

Steam  engine  for  agricuitu*«i  purposes  on  the  farm.  Hoard  k 
Bradford,  Watertown,  Jefferson  e'>.>  allrer  medal,  on  condition 
that  the  proprietor  furnishes  a  descriptitm  of  Buehino,  accompa- 
nied bj  a  model  to  be  deposited  in  the  Society  ••  Mnsoum ;  sliding 
cut-off  ralvea  for  rteam  engine.  B  P  Winne  'Albany.  iM.q|M<i  •  pat- 
ent rotary  sewing  machine.  Lerowe  R  Blodget.  New  To.v  m 
med.;  buck  moulding  machine.  Baker  R  Glfford,  Troy,  dip.;  dai- 
ry steamer.  Harry  Busbnell.  Utica.  dip.;  two  cornstalk  and  atraw 
cutters,  E  R  T  Bnrreil.  Seneca,  all.  med.;  three  cylinders  of 
kniros  ibr  straw  cutters.  Wm.  Hoag.  Masa..  ml.  med.;  two  King's 
f  aUway  washing  machines,  Yan  Znyle  k  Coons,  Lansingburgh. 
d^.;  spring  tooth  harrow,  attached  to  broadcast  sower,  8  S  Sage 
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Broone  co.,  dip.  Grain  and  seed  wwer,  with  plow  attached,  Sam- 
nel  DaTidBon,  Oreeee,  Mon.  oo.,  dip  B  D  a»onder«  winnowing 
machine,  A  Jberr  Bates,  BhaneaTille,  Ohio  rU.  med.  Qoack  rake 
and  8od  cutter,  8  Cheerer,  BemU  Heights,  Sar.co,,  imall  sil  med. 
Wm.  CroMdalC.  plow  and  aeed  drlU,  ^  H  Kerr,  Philadelphia, 
small  all.  med.  and  dip.  Myers'  patent  water  filterer,  <'Weoo  My- 
ers. Little  Falls,  dip.  Patent  dog  power,  for  chnm,  Bosworth,  Kicn 
fc  Co  ,  Troy,  smsll  sil.  med.  Patent  for  connecting  and  dtecon- 
Dceting  wheel  hubs  and  axles,  BUllngs  k  Ambrose,  Claremont,  N. 
II..  sil.  med. 

ORAliN,  FLOUR  AND  SEEDS. 
Bent  winter  wheat,  Samnel  Davidson  Greece.  Mon.  co.,  5  ;  2d, 
Obadiah  Howland,  Owasco.  Cayuga  co, 3^  Best  spnng  wheat, 
Ocorire  H  Ella,  CUaton.  Oneida  co.,  5  ;  2d.  H  B  BarUett.  Pa'l'SVt 
Oneida  co  ,  3.  A  sample  of  Aoatralla  wheat.  Seatucket,  Suffolk 
CO  ,  Tol.  Trans.  Boat  sample  of  peas.  Obadiah  Howland,  Owaaco, 
Cayug  CO..  Norton>  Ag.  Bert  oaU,  H  B  Bartlett.  (Purdy's  oata) 
Paris  Hill.  Oneida  oo  ,  5  ;  2d.  do.,  3.  Best  barley,  E  B  Di^jrc- 
non,  Oneida  co ,  6  ;  2d.  Obadiah  Howland,  Owasco,  8.  Best  barrel 
oflndianoom*  Obadiah  Howland,  there  being  no  other  and  that 
not  superior,  Norton's  Ag.  Best  sample  of  12  ears  of  corn,  Raw- 
pon  Harmon.  Wheatland,  Mon.  co.,  Trana.:  2d,  Wm  Baker,  Lima, 
Lit.  CO..  Trans .  Beat  buck  wheat.  Wm.  P.  Conradt,  Brunswiok, 
Rens.  CO.,  3  : 2d:  do.,  Hamilton  Morrison,  Montgomery,  Orange  co., 
2.  Flaxseed,  a  sample  by  Luma#  Shepard.SkancaUas,  there  was 
no  competition,  Norton's  Ag.  Best  Timothy  seed,  Robert  EUe^ 
Clinton,  Omida  oo.,3;  2d,  Luman  Shepard,  Skaneatlas,  2.  A 
aample  of  Teasers.  Luman  Shepard.  Skaneatlas,  Norton's  Ag.— 
Beat  barrel  of  flour,  C  P  Willis,  Dresden.  Yates  ca,  sU.  med.;  2d, 
R  H  Vlorrls,  Genera.  Out.  co..  Tol.  Trans.  Forty  Tarietios  of 
wheat,  R  Harmon,  WheaUand.  Mon.  co..  sU.  med.  Case  of  wheat 
grits,  pearled  barley,  fcc,  C  N  Bement,  Albany,  vol.  Trans. 

APPLES  AND  PRAR8. 
For  the  largest  and  beat  varieties  of  good  Ublc  apples,  3  of  each 
variety,  named  and  labelled  by  rxhibltose.  Ellwanger  &  Barry. 
Rochester.  Diploma  nnd  Hoveys  colored  Fruits;  2d,  Jonatnan 
Battoy.  KcoavUle,  Clinton  co.,  5  ;  3d.  Henry  Vail,  Troy,  Trans.- 
For  the  best  12  varieties  of  Uole  apples- lat,  to  Jonathan  Battey, 
of  KeesviUc,  6  ;  2d,  E  P  Prentice.  Albany,  Trans,  and  2.  Best 
basket  of  sUndard  f^uiU  to  Henry  Vail,  Troy,  sil.  med.  For  the 
largest  number  of  varieties  of  goo«l  pears— lat.  Kll wander  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  dip.  and  Hov*  y'«  «oi:oM»d  fruits  ;  2a,  Henry  Vail.  Troy, 
~""  and  Teller.  Albany,  Trana,    For  the 


Qentnl  litt^  cpen  to  all  cosMciif vra.— Best  eoL  of  green-hoosc 
plants,  owned  hy  one  parson,  L  Menand,  ATbany,  tXL  med  ;  2d. 
Jas.  Wilson,  Albany,  3.  Beetflofa]  design.  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  Alba^ 
ny,  sil  med. ;  2d,  John  DingweU,  Albany,  3.  Best  floral  ornament 
Mrs.  Jas.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown.  ill.  med :  3d,  Mrs.  Wml 
Newcomb,  Pittstown,  3.  Best  hand  bouquet,  flat,  Jaa.  Wllsoa, 
Albany,  3 ;  2d,  do.  do.,  2.  Best  band  boquet.  round,  Jas.  WUson, 
Albany,  3  ;  2d,  do  do..  2.  Best  ba«kct  with  handle,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Newcomb.  Pittstown,  ril.  med.  Flowers— BeantifoUy  arranged 
basket  of  flowers,  D  T  Vail,  Troy,  sU  mod .  Best  floral  exhSbitioa 
of  any  Horticultural  Society.  L  Menand,  .\lbaoy,  ail.  mt  d.  A  eoi. 
of  dried  plants  and  flowers,  Mary  M  Chase,  large  siL  med.  Two 
vols,  of  Floral  Tcoasuces,  £Usa  £  Carey,  small  sil.  med.  CoUeetloa 
of  400  dried  plants,  Ellsa  Ellen  Ehle,  Canajoharie,  small  sil.  med. 
Herbarium  of  the  rine  Grove  from  Albany  county,  Alex  Kirk- 
wood,  small  all.  med. 

PREMIUMS  ON  FOREIGN  FRUIT. 

Grapes— R  S  Colt,  Patterson, N.  J  .  Ist  premRmu  ft  sQ.  med.  and 
vol.  of  Trans.;  2a,  J  W  Mayes.  Newark,  N.  J.,  OowiUng*s  Fruits 
Apples— C  Goodrich,  Burilngton,  Yt.;  lat  premium. a sd. med.  and 
Society's  Trans.  Canadk  crab  apple— Benj.  Brewster,  MontresL 
a  vol.  ofTrans.  Pears— J  W  Hayca,  Ntwark.  N.  J..  1st  preminm 
and  sU.  med.,  and  a  copy  of  Thoau  ;  C  Goodrich.  BmtlngtoD. 
yt.,  2d  do.,  and  a  copy  of  Downing's  Fruits.  Peaches— Dr.  J  M 
Ward,  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  vol.  of  Thomas.  A  compUmentaij  pre- 
mium, a  vol.  of  Society's  Traoi.,  to  Jasper  Curtis,  of  St.  Albans, 
Vt.,  for  seedling  apples  and  pears. 

PLOWING   MATCH. 

Ist,  S  O  Smith,  owner  and  plowman.  t«^m-and  Trojan  plow.  10  ; 
2d.  John  Randeraoo,  of  Schodack.  with  the  Randerson  plow,  8 ;  3d. 
N  'nrenoh,  Rome,  Oneida  co.,  double  plow,  Thos.  Williaaa  pjow- 
m«a,  6  :  4th,  Eddy  k  Co.,  Union  Village.  Wash,  co.,  wrought  iren 
beam  plow,  Jas.  McDongaLll  plowman,  voL  Transi. 


THB   OOW  AGAIN. 
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1st.  EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  dip.  and  & ;  2d.  Dr  Herman 
Wendell,  Albany,  Trans,  and  2. 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  AND  NECTARINES. 

Brat  6  varieties,  named  and  labelled,  Aldf.n  Marph,  Albany,  dip. 
and  5.  Best  12  do..  It  G  Dicknrson,  Lyons.  2.  Best  soedling  van- 
ety,  6  apeclmena,  Elisha  Dorr.  Albany.  3.  Plums— Beat  collection, 
6  of  each.  Isaac  Dennistou,  Albany,  dip  and  5 ;  2d.  A  .Marks.  Dur- 
ham, Greene  co..  3.  Best  4  varieties  of  good,  0  each,  Eliaha 
Dorr,  Albany.  3  ;  2d,  A  vlarah,  Albany  2  Best  12  plums,  choice 
variety,  Wilson,  Thorburn  &  Teller,  2.  Seedling  plums,  I  Dennis- 
ton.  Albany,  6. 

QUINCES,   GRAPES,    &&C. 

Grapes— Boat  native,  grown  in  open  air,  Daniel  Ayies,  Amster- 
dam ;  2d,  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany.  Native  and  foreign— Best  2  vari- 
eties, under  glass,  H  Vail,  Troy  ;  2d.  S  P  Van  Ronaselaer,  Clinton 
Point.  Best  dish  of  native  grapes,  James  Goold,  Albany.  Quln- 
oes-fiest  12,  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany  ;  2d,  John  8  Goold.  do.  Cur- 
rants —Eliaha  Dorr.  1  homas'  Fruit  C ult ure .  Watermelons— Best 
specimen  of  any  variety.  H  Vail.  Troy.  Muskmelons— Best,  John 
Diogwell,  Albany :  2d,  C  F  Croasman,  Rochester.  Best  oollectlons, 
EP  L'rentlce;  2d,W  A  McCu.loch.  Greenbuah,  Thomas'  Fruit 
Culture.  Cmnberriea  -BoMt  peck,  domoatlc  culture,  James  Can- 
tin^,  Weatcliester,  Trans. 

FLOWBRS. 
Greatest  variety  and  quantity  of  flowers,  James  Wilson,  Albany, 
6  ;  2d  do..  lUlwanger  &  Barry,  Roche»ter,  a  Dahlias— Greatest 
variety,  Jas.  Wilson,  Albany,  5.  Best  24  dlsslmlhkr  blooms,  Ell- 
wanger  fc  Barry.  Rochester.  8 ;  do.  single  dahlia,  L  Menand,  Al- 
bany ,2.  Roses- Greatest  variety,  L  Kenand,  Albany,  6.  Best  21 
dis.  blooms.  Jas.-  Wilson,  3  ;  2d  do.,  EUwanger  Ic  Bariy.  Rochester. 
2.  Phloxes— Beat  six.  varieties,  Jas.  Wilson^  Albany,  3  ;  do.  seed- 
11  ng.  do,  2  Verbenas- Greatest  variety,  EUwanger  k,  Barry, 
Rocheiiter,  all.  med.;  best  12  varieties.  Jas.  Wilson,  Albany,  2  ;  do. 
seiidllng.  EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  2.  German  Astors— Best 
col.,  Jajt.  Wilson,  Albany,  sil.  med.;  2d  do,  EUwanger  Si  Barry. 
Rochester  2.  Panaies— Best  andg^atest  variety,  EUwanger  X 
Barry,  Rochester.  3 ;  24  varietiea,  2.  Greatest  variety  and  show 
of  flowers.  John  Dingwell.  Albany.  sU.  med  ;  Sd  do,  Mrs.  New- 
comb. Pittstown,  3.  Dahlias— Greatest  vnj>lety.  Norman  BriggS, 
Schenectady.  aU.  med.;  bestl2di«  blooms, 3;  6  varieties,  Edward 
Van  Alstyne,  Greenbuah,  A;  single  variety,  Norman  Briggs, 
sil  med.  Roses— Ore»*«st  variety,  Mrs.  Henry  Morgan,  Aurora, 
Cayuga  co..  sil.  *»«tiM  2d,  £  S  9  Martin,  Willow  Brook,  2  ;  best  0 
distinct  bi'-^'M,  Dr.  Alx.  Thompson,  Aurora,  8.  Phloxes— Best  6 
Y^rUMos,  Dr.  H  Wendell.  Albany,  3  ;  3  varieties,  do.  do..  3;  seed- 
ling, do.,  2.  Verbenas— Greatest  variety.  John  Dingwell,  Albany, 
sU.  med.;  best  seedling,  .Mrs.  ESS  Martin,  Willow  Brook,  Cay. 
CO.,  2  ;  do.  6  varieties,  D  T  VaU,  Troy.  8 ;  do  8  do.  do.,  2.  Ger- 
man Astors— Best  col.,  Wm.  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  sU.  med.;  2d  do, 
John  Dingwell.  Albany,  2.  Panaies- Best  and  greatest  variety, 
Wm.  Newcomb)  Pittstown,  sil.  med.;  do.  6  varieties, Dr.  H  Wen- 
deU,  Albany,  2, 


Messrs.  Editors  :  —  In  the  June  number  of  the 
Farmer  ia  an  article  of  mine,  asking  Mr.  Wftieirr  to 
travel  to  Covert,  and  ?»•  •  oow  of  mine  that  can  fill 
two  ten  quart  pails  at  one  milking,  which  he  has  not 
^-^-r-mmced;    but   "S.    W."   eaya    that    Josrph 


Wright  must  have  some  better  evidence  of  a  forty 
quart  cow,  before  he  goes  to  Covert  with  his  liaoo. 
Now,  Messn,  Editors,  all  I  asked  was  for  him  to 
come  and  see  for  himself,  and  not  take  any  state- 
ments of  mine.  As  he  is  a  roan  of  so  much  travel 
and  practice,  I  supposed  that  he  would  have  taken 
that  little  trouble.  But  no ;  all  his  attention  is  paid 
to  Mr.  Johnson's  dry  cow — ofiering  to  bet  one 
hundred  dollars  that  his  Waterloo  cow  will  out-milk 
her.  Now,  sirs,  I  am  not  a  bettinff  maji ;  but  I  will 
"'Stump"  the  county,  Waterloo  and  all,  and  the  State 
too,  to  out-milk  my  cow.  As  he  has  not  noticed  my 
article,  we  think  him  inclined  to  back  out  of  the  $500 
operation.  I  now  inform  Mr.  W.  that  I  am  not 
anxious  to  part  with  my  cow,  as  she  still  sustains 
the  facts  stated.  One  of  the  pails  that  I  milk  her  in 
holds  ten  and  the  other  thirteen  quarts,  by  actual 
measurement;  I  should  hive  been  happy  to  have 
seen  Mr.  Wiuejffr  at  my  hoose,  and  would  have  wel- 
comed him  while  he  stayed.  Wh.  HsNar  Smith. — 
Cwertf  Sen.  Co.^  JV.  F.,  Sept.^  1860. 


-^if^f^fS^K^^^^^^ 


WiNTBRiNe  Stock.— Afsfara.  Editors^  It  is  now 
a  eood  time  to  pibvide  for  wintering  calves  and  colts. 
The  way  I  do  is  to  build  a  small  stack  of  hay,  about 
one  and  a  half  tons,  around  a  small  tree  or  large  pole 
set  firmly  in  the  ground.  In  this  way  the  stack  can 
not  fall  over  on  them.  It  aflbrds  a  good  shelter  from 
storms  and  cold,  and  they  will  waste  but  very  a  little 
or  none.  Winter  before  last  I  had  one  colt  and  one 
calf.  1  put  them  to  a  small  stack  when  winter  set 
in.  They  agreed  very  well ;  and  in  the  spring  they 
came  out  in  good  condition,  without  grain.  There 
should  always  be  open  or  running  water  at  hand. 
Nathaotbl  SMrrH.— GorAaifi,  Ontario  Co.,  .V.  F., 
Jni§rmtj  1850. 

Grbbn  muskmelon  fried  like  egg  plant  is  &f^. 
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MB.  8KBAFE*S  8ALS   OF   IMFEOVBD   BTOOi: 


A  nuBsn)  who  was  present  has  kindly  furnished  the 
following  particulars  of  Mr.  Sheafb's  sale*  It  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  the  prices  at 
which  tJie  dioerent  animals  sold. 

Thifl  great  rale  came  off  at  the  High  Chflf  Farm,  Dutcheu 
county,  I>I.  Y..  nsadvertiged.  on  the  39th  of  Aagust. 

At  12  o'clock,  M.,  npi^-mrdB  of  3U0  persons  had  assembled 
upod  the  ground,  many  of  whom  were  opulent  farmefa  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  gentlemen  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  The  stock  was  tied  in  a  row  six  feet  apart,  in  the 
same  older  they  were  numbered  in  the  catalogue,  in  a  fine 
grass  pasture,  just  west  of  the  farmhouse.  Thev  presented 
a  front  of  upwards  of  200  feet  length,  and  made  a  superb 
show.  Though  merely  grass  fed,  the  animals  were  in  excel- 
ent  condition,  and  reflected  no  little  credit  on  the  herdsman, 
Mr.  Lawson,  for  his  superior  care  in  banging  them  to  the 
posU  The  whole  tiling  was  admirably  aimnged,  and  « 
gentleman  presesit  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  great  sale  of 
shorthorn  cattle,  which  took  place  at  Castle  Howard,  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Carhale.  in  Bt^land,  in  1899. 

A  bountiSjl  collation  was  provided  under  a  large  awning, 
of  which  the  company  were  invited  to  partake,  aa  iboy  came 
on  the  ground.  This  finished  and  6fteen  minutes  grace  al- 
lowed for  laggers  behind  time,  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen  —  to  whose 
care  Mr.  Sheafe  had  leA  the  stock  and  form — called  the  com- 
pany to  order  at  a  quarter  paet  one  P.  M.,  and  proceeded  to 
address  them  for  about  ten  minutea,  on  the  value  of  this  stock 
to  the  dairymen  and  graziers  of  the  country,  and  alao  as  an 
additional  ornament  to  the  grounds  of  country  gentlemen. 

Mr.  J.  M«  Miller,  the  auctioneer,  now  commenced  sale. 
The  bidding  was  bishly  spirited,  and  the  33  animals  in  the 
catalogue  tosether  with  two  othera  dropped  since  it  was  pub- 
lished, making  35  in  all,  were  struck  off  within  an  hour. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  working  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
which  took  nearly  anotlier  honr.  The  pair  of  working  cat- 
tle brought  $142.50;  the  sheep  and  swine  sold  comparatively 
low.  A  few  grade  shorthorns,  not  advertised  or  put  into  the 
catalogue,  wore  disposed  of  afterwards,  at  private  sale.  The 
cum  total  of  the  stock  sales  on  tliat  day,  was  a  little  over 

$5.ueo. 

Akhouffli  thfO  piiees  obtained  fer  this  hard  were  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  to  remunerate  a  careful  breeder,  still,  they 
ore  so  mueh  higher  than  i\m  same  quality  of  animals  would 
have  brought  at  any  lime  fyr  the  past  seven  years,  that  it 
looks  more  encouraging  to  the  nroduoers  of  improved  slock. 
We  trust  that  the  &nien  of  America  will  yet  have  snirit 
and  intelligenee  enoosb  to  arouse  themselves  to  equal  their 
English  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  have 
long  been,  and  still  are  annually  reaping  a  rich  harvest  in  the 
production  ef  superior  domestic  animals. 

No.  1.  Dahlia  1st,  calved  June«  1836.  A.  L.  AUen.  Pough- 
keepeie,  N.  Y..  |47.50.» 

No,  2.  DahlM  3d,  calved  April,  1846.  &  B.  Parsona, 
Flushing,  N.  y.,  $65.t 

No.  3.  Dahln  4th,  calved  April,  1847.  J.  T.  Moore,  Rah- 
way,  N,  J.,  $105. 

No.  4.  Dahlia  5th,  ealved  April,  1849.  George  Vail«  Troy. 
N.  Y.,  00  dolkf8.t 

No.  5.  Beauty  3d,  ealved  March  1845.  Lorillard  Spencer, 
Westchester,  N.  Y..  180  dollars. 

No.  6.  Beauty  4th,  ealved  AprU,   1846« 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  125  dollars. 

No.  7.  Beauty  5th,  calved  April,   1849. 
Flushing,  N.  YT,  80  dollars. ' 

No.  8.  Phcebe  2d,  ealv^  April,  1844. 
Red  Hook.  N.  Y.«  145  dollars. 

No.  9.  Phoebe  3d,  ealved  Mareh,  1845.  Lorillard  Spencer, 
Westchester,  N.  Y.,  160  dollars. 

No,  JO.  Phoebe  4th,  calved  June,  1847. 
penter,  Poaghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  100  dollars. 

No.  11.  PWbe  5th,  calved  Mareh,  1648. 
Troy,  N.  Y..  $125. 

No.  12.  Phoebe  6th,  ealved  Hneh,  1850. 
Flashing,  N.  Y.,  $75. 

No.  13.  Phoebe  7th,  calved  April,  1850. 


No^  14.  Lucilhi  1st,  calved  June,  1837.      Sick,  and  with- 
drawn. 

No.  15.  Lucilla  2d,  calved  April,   1846.    S.  B.  Panons. 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  $125. 

No.  16.  Lucilla  3d,  calved  December,  1848.      Georee  Vail. 
Troy,  N.  Y„  125  dollars. 

No.  17.  LuctUa  4th.  oalved  April,  1850.      J.  T.  Moore, 
Rah  way,  N.  J.,  80  dollars. 

No.  18.  Crenm  Pot  2d,  calved  March.  IS'ld.      Lorillard 
Spencer.  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  175  dollars. 

No.  19.  Cream  Pot  5th,  calved  April,  1846.       Lorillard 
Spencer,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  140  dollars. 

No.  20.  Cream  Pot  6th,colved  March,  1848.     Phillip  Bur- 
rows, Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  l'J5  dollars. 

No.  21  Cream  Pot  7th.  calved  April,  1848.     11.  d&  J.  Car- 
penter, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  145  dollars. 

No,  22  Cream  Pot  8th,  calved  Mareh,  1850.      J.  C.  Jack- 
son, Astoria,  N.  Y.,  50  dollar*. 

No.  23.  Cream  Pot  9ih,  cntved  March ,  1 850.    J.  B.  Holmes, 
Croton,  N.  Y.,  70  dollars. 

No.  24.  Serephina  2d,  calved  March,  1845.       S.  B.  Par- 
sons, Flushing,  N.  Y.,  105  dollars. 

No.  25.  Cateste  3d,  calred  March,  1848.      J.  Dickinson, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.,  185  dollars. 

No.  26.  Daisy  1st,  calved  August  1843.      .S.  B.  Parssons, 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  90  dollars. 

No.  27.  Daisy  2d,  calved  April,   1850.      S.  B.  Parsons, 
Flushing.  N.  Y.,  50  dollars. 

No.  2B.  Fun,  calved  September,  1844.    Geo.  Vail.  Troy, 
N.  Y,,  170  doUan. 

No.  29.  Violet  Ist,  calved  April,  1847.    J.  C.  Jackson,  As- 
toria, N.  Y..  100  doHan. 

No.  30.  Vietet  2d,  calved  April.  1850.    Kllison,  $55. 

No.  3L  Bull  calf,  dropped  March,  1850.       J.  B.  Htiliuca, 
Croton,  N.  Y.,  105  dollars. 

No.  33.  Bull  calf,  dropped  March.  18.50.    Margit, 

Long  Ishind,  N.  Y.,  105  dollan. 

No.  33.  Exeter,  (imported.)   calved  June,   1848.    L.  F. 
Allen,  Bbck  Rock,  N.  Y.  500  dollars 

No.  34  Seraphina  3d,  ealved  May,  1850. . .  J.  C.  Jackscm, 
Astoria,  N.  Y.  65  dollars. 

No.  35.  Bull  calf,  droppe<l  by  No.  20,  Cream  Pot  6ih. 
Auffuat  25lh,  1850.     I'hillip  Burrows,  Stnien  I»lnnd,  IS.  V. 

The  sale  being  finished,  the  eorapnoy  dispersed,  seeming- 
ly highly  gratified  at  the  proceetliugR  ;  though  a  lew  were 
somewhat  disappointed  tliat  they  had  aotbeen  ahic  tu  piir 
chaao  within  their  limits.  We  undcmtaad  nn  advance  has 
been  oflered  on  several  of  the  animals  sinee  their  sale.  We 
hope  this  nay  be  an  encouragement  for  larger  ond  better 
sales  hereafter,  end  that  they  ma^  be  got  up  in  diOcTent 
parts  of  the  country ;  for  it  is  quite  an  advantage  for  the 
mrmers  to  moet  in  tliis  manner,  to  examine  stuck,  and  ex- 
rhange  ideas  on  various  subjects  connected  with  their  calling. 


S.  B.  Panons, 

S.  B.  Parsons, 

Wilham  Kelly, 


H.  &  J.  Ca^ 

Oeorge  Vail, 

S.  B  Persons, 


cer,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  $80. 


Lorillasd  Spen- 


*  Being  fourteen  years  old,   dia  was  eooridered  a  donbtfU 


t  Had  lost  one  teat. 

t  Tiro  gentlemen  pref  ent  laformsd  as  after  ihs  sols,  thai  they 
h«d  marked  on  their  eatalugnss  to  Ud  $100  and  910ft  Itar  th^ 
heifer,  hat  by  some  nnaoeouatah'e  mistake  had  let  her  go. 


BUSRAM    OATTLB,   ke. 

liBSsat.  EDrroRs:— While  at  AubMm,  a  few  days 
sincey  I  called  at  Col.  Srrrwoods,  and  viewed  his 
fine  stock  of  Durham  cattle,  his  Southdown  and  fine 
wooled  sheep^  kc.,  Skc.,  which  I  found  in  line  condi- 
tion. The  celebrated  imported  bull,  3(1  Duko  of 
Cambridge,  [we  give  a  portrait  of  this  animal  on  the 
next  page,]  has  improved  wonderfully  since  I  saw 
him  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse)  although  kept 
without  grain  together  with  the  three  heifers  of  same 
importation,  which  have  done  remarkably  well.  I 
think  they  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  Dnr- 
hams,  for  milking  purposes.  For  a  furtlier  descrip- 
tion of  this  stock,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  August 
number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  paee  183,  vol.  10. 

The  imported  cow  **Red  Rose  2a,"  owned  by  ('ol,' 
Sberwood,  is  remarkable  in  her,/!gii/-«and  handling 
qualities,  ffiving  this  wintec,  from  18  to  20  quarts 
of  milk  daily,  of  superior  quality.  She  was  bred  by 
John  Stephenson,  Durham,  England,  and  descended 
from  the  celebrated  stock  of  Durhams  known  as  the 
**  Princess  Tribe,"  remarkable  for  their  milking  prop- 
erties, aa  well  as  their  other  good  qualities.  She 
was  got  by  the  celebrated  bull  Napier,  her  dam  the 
famous  cow  Tuberose,  by  South  Durham.    Her  grand 
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^ani  Lb  Rose  Ann,  b;  Bellerophon ;  g.  gnad  dun, 
RiDsette,  l>j  Bekitlere  ;  g.  g.  grand  dam,  R«d  Rose, 
by  Waterloo  :  g.  g.  g.  grand  dam,  Mobh  Rose,  by 
Barron;  and  this  might  rie  eitended  for  aii  genera- 
tions ;  but  enough  is  shown  to  satisff  any  person  of 
her  supeiioT  blood.  Her  calf  has  the  appearance  of 
makiDg  her  equal  in  all  respects — both  are  nearly 
deep  red  —  a  great  improvement,  to  my  fancy. 
The  barns,  stables,  yards,  sheds,  their  errajigement, 


wilh  the  several  penstocks  nf  raaning  wUer,  brmight 
by  leater  rama  fram  a  neigbboring  brook,  make  it 
well  worth  a  farmer's  attention  to  call  while  past- 
ing that  way. 

And  DOW,  Messrs,  Editors,  while  writing  opnn  this 
subject,  I  will  just  say  that  the  county  of  Wayne 
never  waa  eo  much  wiJCed  up  to  the  inportuice  of 
thorough  farnliiK,  and  tUe  agricultural  apirit  is 
spreading.    E.  N.  Tboma*.— Aow,  JV.  Y^  18S0. 
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WBW  hailboaS  boub  Fowaa  and  fess  iclu 


Tim  above  cut  represeatH  a  new  Horw  Pover  re- 
cently brought  into  notice  by  Measre.  EHBai  H  Co., 
of  the  Albany  Agriculturtl  Worka.    By  reference  to 

the  premium  list,  in  aiiother  part  of  the  paper,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  obtained  the  first  premium  at  the  State 
Fair,  aa  the  beat  horae  power  on  the  endless  chain 
principle.  It  ia  on  the  senerel  plan  of  the  approved 
cndlcBB  chain  powera  aoTd  by  them  for  Bcvetal  yeara 
past.  The  principal  difierence  ia  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining and  applying  the  power  and  mijtiou  from  the 
revolving  platform  tn  the  shaft  of  the  driving  pulley. 
The  following  description  ia  from  the  Albany  Cul- 

"Tbia  power,  as  will  be  readily  seen  in  the  cult 
has  the  revolving  plank  platform,  traversing  upon  its 
own  friction  wheels  and  iron  railroad  track.  At  the 
forward  end,  Ifaia  platform  ia  supported  by  its  small 
ebafts  upon  an  iron  ree!  about  sixteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter.—the  shall  of  tbia  reel  extending  beyond  the  aides 
of  the  frame  work  aufflcicntly  to  receive  a  strong 
converge  or  internal  gear,  about  tweniy-four  inches 
In  diameter,  ae  seen  in  the  cut. 

"  The  ahalt  of  the  driving  pulley,  (lyhich  pulley  is 
three  feet  in  diameter,)  ia  hung  in  like  manner,  with, 
the  email  gear  upon  one  eniC  operating  inside  the 
converge  gear  before  described,  aiid  conaequently  re- 
ceives an  inereaaed  motion  iu  the  same  direction, 
and  CBTTies  the  driving  pulley  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  power  far  driving  tbe  oversbot  thresher,  without 
crossing  of  bands  or  intermediate  gearing.  Tlie 
converge  wheel  is  so  arranged  aa  to  work  on  either 
side  of  the  power,  as  may  be  deiirable. 

"Tbia  arrangement  entirely  removea  all  liability 
of  breakage  and  wear  of  links  and  pinions  (heretofore 
unavoidable,)  aa  the  direct  atreaa  upon  tbe  links 
working  over  email  pinions  is  wholly  avoided  ;  and 
they  are  acknowledged  by  those  using  them  to  run 
with  lighter  friction,  which  it  is  said  enables  tbe 
power  to  be  operated  at  a  leas  elevation  than  by  tbe 
former  mode.  The  arrangement  for  tightening  the 
endless  platform  by  means  of  a  joint  boK  connecting 
with  the  bearings  of  the  reel  shaft,  ia  new,  and  is  a 
very  simple  and  effectual  mode  of  efiectieg  this  ob- 
ject, as  it  may  be  instantly  done  by  a  common  wrench 


without  stopping  the  machine.  The  platform  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  uenal,  avoiding  the  liability  of 
targe  or  unsteady  horses  elepping  over  or  off  at 
either  end." 

The  cut  also  represents  a  valuable  mill,  capa- 
ble of  being  driven  with' this  power  to  good  advan- 
tage, for  grinding  food  for  stock.  A  considerable 
number  have  been  sold  for  several  years  past,  and 
anawer  a  good  purpose.  They  are  cheap,  costing 
but  935,  with  one  extra  aet  of  grinding  plates,  (new 
plates  coating  02  per  set,]  and  are  capable  of  grind- 
ing 600  to  800  bushels  per  set,  according  to  the  fine- 
ness to  which  it  is  ground.  This  mitt  also  obtained 
the  first  premium  aa  the  best  com  and  cob  crusher. 
These  are  also  made  and  sold  by  Bunav  St  Co. 


Split  Hoar.—Edt.  Gen.  Farmer  : 
I  send  you  a  remedy  for  ^>lit  hoof,  which  may  per- 
haps be  uaoful  to  some  of  yonr  readers,  if  yon  chooae 
to  publish  it.  I  had  a  valuable  voung  mare  calked 
in  both  fore  feet  the  first  time  sne  was  shod.  In  a 
few  weeks,  and  after  her  hoofs  had  grown  down 
about  an  inch,  they  cracked  from  the  calks  to  tbe 
hair,  rendering  her  very  lame  and  almost  useleaa.  I 
tried  the  old  practice  of  cutting  across  the  lop  of  the 
split,  using  round  shoei^  be.,  without  avail.  The 
round  shoes  contracted  her  feet  and  increased  tbe 
lameness.  At  length  1  went  to  a  blacksmith  and 
ordered  a  pair  of  thin  iron  plates,  about  aii  inches 
long  and  one  and  a  half  inched  in  width,  (taperiog 
towards  tbe  ends,)  to  fit  the  aurface  of  the  hoo^ 
which  I  fastened  on  with  very  short  screws,  the 
upper  edge  of  the  plate  just  covering  the  upper  point 
of  the  cleft.  These  I  liept  on,  occasionally  removing 
them  when  the  mare  was  shod,  and  using  meanwhile 
the  "green  ointment,"  to  increase  the  growth  and 
pliancy  of  the  hoofs,  until  they  were  grown  out. 
The  experiment  was  successfnl,  and  I  had  no  farther 
trouble.     D.— Cattle  Cteek,  18S0. 

It  is  fully  as  important  to  take  good  care  of  ani- 
mals ae  it  is  to  procure  those  which  are  good.  If 
you  can  not  attond  to  them  yourself,  see  that  those 
who  have  to  do  with  them  are  humane  and  intelligent. 
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Thb  Farmbr^s  Guwb  —  StqahetCs  Book  of  the 
Farm. — This  is  an  Eniflish  woric,  now  published  in 
numbers  at  two  shillinffs  eacliy  by  Lboivard  Scott 
U  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  is  a  large  work,  and  froes 
thoroughly  into  farm  management,  as  practicea  by 
the  best  fanners  in  England  and  Scotlana.  We  have 
been  unwilling  to  recommed  it  to  our  readers,  as 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions are  not  adapted  to  American  farming*  Still, 
it  is  a  work  that  farmers  may  read  with  profit — giv- 
ing them  not  only  a  knowledge  of  Elnfflish  agricul- 
ture^  but  raanjr  usefVil  hints  that  any  judicious  farmer 
might  avail  himself  of.  We  have  just  received  the 
eighth  number,  which  contains  very  valuable  notes 
by  Prof.  Norton,  pointing  out  such  things  in  the 
body  of  the  work  as  the  Prof»  thinks  might  l^  adopted 
with  advantage  by  tiie  American  farmer.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr.  Norton's  remarics  on  the  preservation 
of  liquid  manure : 

The  liquid  manure  tank  is  as  yet  a  rare  apuendiiee  to  Amer- 
ican iSarm-yafda  ;  it  ia,  however,  one  of  aucn  abaolute  necea- 
aity,  diat  ita  seneral  introduction  will  not  be  delayed,  when 
our  farmera  becin  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  manure. 
Aa  too  many  ofour  yaraa  afe  now  managed,  a  verv  conaid- 
erable  portion  of  the  liauid  manure,  inclualng  washlnga  from 
the  aolid  matter,  aa  well  aa  the  urine,  ia  loat.  When  conduct- 
ed immediately  upon  the  land  through  a  amall  diicb,  aa  is 
frequently  the  caae,  itdoea  harm  rather  than  good,  by  render- 
ing the  avail  portion  of  land  which  it  reechea  quite  too  rich. 

One  chief  objection  that  I  have  heard  urged  against  these 
tanks  la,  that  they  would  be  liable  to  fill  up  and  overflow, 
with  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  would  be  poured  into 
them  from  the  roofs,  4tc.  It  will  be  noticed  tluit  Mr.  Ste- 
phena  only  intenda  them  to  receive  the  drainings  of  the  yard, 
and  of  the  manure  itaelf ;  aa  he  arrangea  lo  conduct  away 
all  water  from  the  roof  and  spouts,  by  means  of  acperate 
drains.  The  tank  would  thus  be  able  to  contain  all  that 
might  run  ii\  fix>m  the  yard  alone.  The  liquid  could  be 
pumped  out  aa  deacribed  in  1115,  or  mixed  with  peat,  ashes, 
^,  4^.,  in  the  tank  itael£  An  excellent  pump  would  be 
that  consisting  of  an  endless  chain,  with  metallic  plates  at^ 
tadhed  reeular  distances,  revolving  in  a  wooden  tube.  — 
This  would  draw  well,  and  not  be  easily  choked.  Urine, 
and  liquid  manure  generally,  soon  begins  to  ferment,  nna 
then  a  loaa  of  ammonia  ensues.  As  the  retention  of  this 
is  very  important,  it  is  best  to  mix  frequently  in  warm 
weather,  a  little  aulphate  of  lime  (gypaum),  or  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid.  In  both  coses  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
formed,  a  aalt  which  is  not  readily  volaulized  nor  decompos- 
ed. A  tank  may  he  built  in  a  very  cheap  way  to  answer 
every  neeesa&ry  purpooe,  and  will  soon  pay  for  itaelf  in  the 
quality  of  the  manure  it  will  furnish.  Professor  Johnston 
states,  that  in  I'ianders  t]ie  urine  of  a  sinsle  cow  is  worth 
about  $10  a  year  for  manure.  If  we  take  half  only  of  this 
sum,  what  an  immense  aggregate  value  in  each  year,  is  for 
tba  neater  port  entirely  loat. 

The  plan  uaually  punned,  U  to  build  the  tank  in  aome 
convenient  situation,  either  in  one  comer,  or  just  outside  of 
the  yard.  The  ground  in  the  yard  is  so  sloped  that  all  of  the 
liquid  runs  to  a  common  centre,  where  a  drain  receives  it,  and 
earriea  it  under  ground  to  the  tank.  This  may  be  built  of 
brick  or  stone  hud  in  cement  with  a  smooth  floor,  or  for  tem- 
porary purposes  of  plank,  lined  at  the  back  with  clay.  *.A 
tank  can  be  made  very  cheaply  in  this  latter  way  from  old 
refbse  lumber,  and  by  the  time  that  it  has  worn  out,  the 
former  will  be  quite  willing  to  build  a  permanent  one  of 
stone  or  briek.  from  experience  of  its  benefits.  In  some  cases 
drains  ore  ioio  under  the  stables,  where  large  stocks  ore  kept 
for  the  pun>ose  of  conducting  the  urine  to  the  main  drain, 
and  finaiy,  into  the  tank.  Considerable  quantites  mav  be 
collected  in  this  way  if  the  floors  are  tight.  A  few  paufuls 
of  water  occasionally  dashed  through  these  drains  for  manure, 
would  aweep  away  the  thick  deposit  which  might  accumu- 
late and  graaually  threaten  to  cnoke  them.  They  should 
all  be  defended  at  their  entrances  by  gretingt  so  that  straw, 
and  manure  of  a  solid  kind,  cannot  wash  in.  All  of  those 
precautions  mav  seem  like  unnecessary  trouble;  but  in  reaUiy 
there  are  few  things  which  pay  so  well  and  so  soon,  as  some 
extra  labor  in  eoUectin|r  and  pra'serving  manure  of  every  de- 
acription,  whether  liquid  or  solid.  Well  protected,  and  well 
kept  manure,  ia  worth  the  double  of  that  wbich  has  been 


soaked  with  rain,''and  bleaehed  b^  the  sun,  during  an  entire 
seaaon.  In  situationa  wliere  it  la  not  desirable  to  build  • 
tank,  it  might  be  found  a  good  plan  to  pave  a  shallow  exca- 
vation jn  the  centre  of  the  yard,  into  whicli  the  drsiainp 
might  flow,  and  be  abeorlied  by  long  straW|  chaff,  &c,  thfowo 
in  for  that  purpoae.  In  this  caae  ahio  the  rain  water  should 
be  carried  away  in  another  direction,  as  otherwise  thrrc 
would  be  a  stagnant  pond  formed.  Budi  ought  to  be  wolled 
around  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  cattle  from  getiiag  into 
them. 

I  have  seen  recdptadea  of  this  kind  in  Sc-fJtlund,  sod  found 
that  they  seemed  tn  answer  the  intended  purpose  very  well. 


-^^rf%^i^b^>^\^b^- 


8.   W.*8    SrOTBS    FOR    THE    HONTH. 


JsNifY  Li!VD. — Such  is  the  blindness  of  enthnsiasm 
when  the  name  of  this  fair  songstress  is  uttered,  that 
its  heart  is  soft  only  on  one  side  —  the  best  emotions 
of  the  heart  hold  criticism  in  abeyance.  We  doubt 
not  for  a  moment  that  she  is  Nature's  prodigy ;  and 
we  feel  that  she  has  all  the  moral  perfection^  with- 
out any  of  the  failings  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  Risingr 
fVom  a  low  estate  to  wealth  and  honor,  ehe  forgets 
not  for  a  moment  those  she  left  behind  her  who  nad 
not  the  newer  to  rise»  She  is  not  a  creature  to  be 
spoiled  oy  prosperity  or  the  world's  laudation ;  for 
we  are  told  that  her  sympathies  are  as  kind,  and 
pure,  and  simple,  and  ethereal,  as  the  matchless  tones 
of  her  voice.  The  furor  to  hear  her  sing  U  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  ^reat  Babylon,  it  extendi 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.— 
What  the  consequences  would  be  if  railroad  traveling 
was  as  cheap  and  certain  as  that  on  the  steanien, 
none  can  tell.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  New  York  pub- 
licans would  have  to  colonize  the  coming  host  of  wen 
and  women. 

Our  RAiLROikDS. — ^The  number  of  accidents  on  ovj 
railroads  of  If^te,  involving  broken  bones  and  loss  of 
life,  occur  so  ofteni  that,  like  de«tht>  by  cholen,  they 
^  fall  upon  the  sense,"  Ecc.  —  bc^in  to  be  considered 
as  things'  in  course.  On  board  of  a  man-of-war^ 
besides  the  officer  of  the  deck  ai:id  the  whole  gang  of 
potties,  there  is  a  man  whose  especial  business  it  is 
to  watch  over  the  helmsmen,  lest  they  should  |ret 
asleep  and  fall  under  the  wheel.  If  these  poor  sail- 
ors sometimes  *  get  asleep  without  grog,  how  much 
more  likely  is  Pat,  the  switch-tender  on  a  railroad,  to 

fet  asleep  or  to  be  overcome  and  stupefied  when  be 
as  a  sup  of  the  crature  hid  in  the  woodpile,  or  in 
his  shanty  hard  by.  But  or  railroad  directorfs  de- 
termined on  large  and  speedy  dividends,  eschew 
pettv  officers  and  extra  expense,  hoping  doubtless  to 
realize  profits  before  they  incur  damages.  It  was 
promised  that  after  the  first  of  la?t  May  the  fare 
should  be  reduced  on  all  but  the  Express  train?. 
This  has  not  been  done  ;  and  in  order  to  compel  the 
traveling  public  to  go  on  the  slow  night  trains,  the 
express,  which  runs  by  daylight,  passes  at  full  speed 
through  many  large  villages  of  some  4000  inhabi- 
tants, leaving  passengers  there  to  come  on  the  elow 
or  dirty  emigrant  trains  as  they  can,  at  full  fare. 
Such  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  an  individual  not  rich 
enouffh  to  give  a  sop  to  the  press,  or  to  conciliate 
legislation,  would  be  thought  sufficiently  disgraceful 
to  jeopardise  his  locomotive  safety  }  but  a  corporation 
has  the  advantage  of  an  ubiquitous  hgdj,  and  no  soul. 
TiLR  Machike.— At  Purdie's  Foundry,  in  Water- 
loo, may  be  seen  a  beautifully  wrought  tile  and  pip6 
machine,  made  entirely  of  iron,  after  the  plan  of 
Whartenbv's  machine,  imported  by  J.  Dbl afibl^ 
This  machine  is  an  improvement  on  tlie  imported 
one,  whose  ways  were  of  wood  instead  of  cast  iron. 
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The  dies  are  also  improved.  It  is  double  acting  — 
turning  out  tile  or  pipe  at  each  end  as  fast  as  two 
men  can  talce  them  away.  This  machine  is  sold  ibr 
S275,  to  ffo  to  Snmmerville,  New  Jersey.  It  may 
be  worked  by  hand,  horse,  or  steam  power,  and  is 
capable  of  moulding  5000  pieces  a  day. 

in  this  age  of  agricultural  progress  and  improve- 
ment, experiment  has  prov^  that  under-draining  is 
indispensable  to  the  ecoeomical  cultivation  of  at  least 
half  the  earth's  arable  surface :  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  every  mechanical  invention  which  goes  to 
reduce  the  expense  of  under-draining. 

Potatoes. — ^One  short  month  ago  it  was  supposed 
that  our  potato  crop  had  escaped  msease ;  since  that 
time  the  vines  in  many  fields  have  been  prematurely 
dying  —  an  unfailing  symptom  of  disease  in  its  worst 
form.  Our  amateur  farmer,  Jos.  Wriout,  says  that 
his  English  whites,  planted  laEt  of  April,  ripened  in 
fine  order  ;  but  that  his  Mercers,  and  all  other  vari- 
eties planted  later,  are  very  much  diseased.  His 
soil  is  sandy  loam,  well  drained  and  manured.-— 
fTaierloOf  JV.  F.,  Sept.,  1860. 

Remarks. — We  have  felt  compelled  to  withhold 
some  remarks  of  S.  W.,  on  the  subject  oi  the  JVetr 
F*ree  School  Law  of  this  State,  much  as  we  dislike 
to  materially  curtail  or  alter  articles  Aimished  by 
our  friends  for  publication  in  the  Farmer.  Not  half 
the  readers  of  tlie  Farmer  reside  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  we  therefore  thought  it  unwise  to  occupy 
our  very  limited  space  with  a  full  discussion  of  our 
School  Law.  For  this  reason  we  have  refused  com- 
munications in  relation  to  it.  There  are  two  sides 
to  this  question,  and  unless  we  were  willing  to  open 
our  columns  to  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  important  bearings,  which  we  could  not 
well  do,  tbe  course  we  have  pursued,  to  leave  the 
subject  to  the  local  papers,  appeared  to  us  the  only 
wise  one.  We  have  our  own  opinion,  but  as  we 
have  never  expressed  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Farmer, 
correspondents  cannot  complain,  as  we  only  impose 
tbe  same  restraint  on  them  that  we  bear  ourselves. 


cretory  matter  and  charcoal,  the  remaining  six,  equal 
parts  of  peat,  charcoal,  and  urine. 

Pray  place  this  in  the  hands  of  six  dtfTerent  per- 
sons to  test  each  kind  against  guano  or  any  other 
manure  they  please. 

First,  I  seek  comparison  for  one  season ;  next, 
that  the  test  be  extended  to  three  or  even  foui^  with- 
out renewal. 

I  feel  assured  you  will  select  those  of  eminence  in 
agriculture,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  making  the 
test  fairly,  and  who  will  fully  report  the  results. 
— Jasper  W.  Rogers. 

(We  entirely  concur  in  the  view  taken  by  Mr. 
RoGBRS  in  his  letter,  that  the  peat  charcoal  and 
nigbtsoil  manure  should  be  carefully  and  accurately 
tested  by  experienced  and  competent  practical  farm- 
ers. We  accept  his  challenge^  and  have  no  doubt 
shall  readily  obtain  the  assistance  of  able,  trustwor- 
thy parties,  to  test  the  merits  of  his  proffered  quan- 
tities of  the  manure.-— £</.  Mark  Lane  Eiprees.) 

TATTEJXma    STOOX. 
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PBAT    OaAROOAL    MANXTBE. 


The  following  interesting  correspondence  we  take 
from  the  Mark  Lane  (London)  Express : 

'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Expreee : — Sir 
— You  challenged  me  to  give  public  proof  that  peat 
charcoal  possessed  the  power  of  deodorizing  excretory 
matter,  the  admixture  to  produce  ^an  ino&nsive 
manure  capable  of  beinf  transported  by  any  convey- 
ance, and  of  being  used  with  the  drill."  I  met  the 
challenge ;  and  in  your  paper  of  Oct.  8,  1849,  you 
obligingly  stated  that  I  had  ^  fairly  won  the  thanks 
and  honor  of  my  fellow  men." 

Permit  me  to  say,  I  now  challenffe  you.  Your 
position  gives  you  Uie  power  of  having  tested,  in  a 
manner  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  others,  the  real 
value  of  this  eombination  as  a  manure.  Neither 
you  nor  the  world  will,  nor  perhaps  should,  believe 
my  individual  statement,  that  peat  diarcoal  manure 
is  the  most  valuable  that  has  yet  been  produced. 
Still  I  aver  that  it  is,  and  I  seek  for  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. I  now  place  at  your  disposal  twelve  sacks 
(3  cwt.  each,)  of  this  manure. 

Tbe  charcoal  to  produce  this  combination,  has 
been  manufactured  under  my  direction  for  <<  the  Irish 
Amelioration  Society,"  the  admixture  made  in  Lon- 
don :  six  sacks  contain  equal  parts  in  weight  of  ox- 


Messrs.  Editors:— Having  often  enjoyed  the  ben- 
efit of  other  men's  experience,  in  the  pages  of  your 
valuable  paper,  I  will  give,  with  your  permission, 
some  items  of  my  own.  What  I  have  at  present  to 
offer,  relates  to  the  manner  and  result  of  fattening  a 
small  framed  cow,  eight  years  old,  of  my  own  raising, 
kept  farrow  last  winter,  and  milked  until  the  first  of 
August.  Then,  being  in  fair  condition,  I  placed  her 
in  good  pasture  until  the  1 2th  of  September,  at  which 
time  she  was  turned  into  a  wheat-stubble  and  kept 
without  water,  and  fed  about  one  bushel  of  pumpkins 
cut  in  pieces  morning  and  night,  and  during  most 
of  the  ttime  half  that  quantity  at  noon.  I  gave  her 
no  water  because  I  thought  her  food  contained  suffi- 
cient moisture,  and  she  would  be  the  more  inclined 
to  eat.  For  this  reason  the  pumpkins  should  be  cut 
so  fine  as  to  be  eaten  without  breaking  them  with* 
the  front  teeth,  which  also  prevents  waste,  and  the 
teeth  from  becoming  sore.  I  gave  her  salt  freely  — 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  but  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  kept  it  always  within  her  reach. 

'After  thus  feeding  until  tho  10th  December,  (about 
three  months,)  she  was  slaughtered,  and  her  whole 
weight  was  815  lbs.  The  leaf  and  rough  tallow,  and 
a  small  portion  from  that  part  of  the  flank  which 
always  runs  to  tallow  in  fat  cattle,  with  some  slight 
trimmings  from  the  drying  pieces,  (these  two  last 
not  exceeding  five  or  six  pounds,)  amounted  to  200 
lbs;  She  would  have  brotight,  at  S3.50  per  cwt. 
and  8  cts.  per  lb.  for  the  tallow,  $37.50  And  valu- 
ing the  cow  at  816,  which  nhe  would  have  brought, 
and  tbe  seven  loads  of  pumpkins  fed  her  at  $7,  with 
an  allowance  of  §2  for  pasturing,  Sic,  I  am  led 
$12.25  for  my  labor.  Jonathan  Silsbt. — Royal- 
ton^  A",  r.,  1850. 


'^i^^^.^^K.^^K^t^' 


How  Mucu  Pork  will  a  Bvsrbl  of  Corn  Make  ? 
— By  some  experiments  tried,  it  is  believed  that  a 
bushel  of  corn,  fed  to  a  thrifty  hog,  will  makel2  lbs. 
of  pork.  So  Uiat  com  at  24  cts.  is  equal  to  pork  at 
2  cts.,  and  com  at  75  cts.  a  bushel  is  equal  to  pork 
at  6  cts.  a  pound.  The  manure  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  labor  of  feeding  and  killing  tho  hog^. 

A  SOUND  economy  is  a  good  understanding  brought 
into  action. 
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How  it  cornea  that  country  peuple  sdhere  so  rig-idly 
to  the  practice  of  building  their  dwellings  cloae  to 
the  roaaBide,  we  can  not  very  well  undenrtaad.  We 
do  not  mean  to  eay  that  all  do  so  ;  but  tbe  instances 
where  a  difierent  eourae  is  adopted  are  so  (ew  and 
far  between  »£  to  be  mere  exceptions.  The  man 
who  builds  on  &  city  or  village  lot,  is  compelled  by 
circumitances  to  build  close  to  the  street —  his  con- 
tracted plot  of  ground  afibrds  him  little  scope  to 
gratify  his  taste,  even  if  he  hu  my  ;  but  the  farmer 
who  possesses  his  fifty  or  five  hundred  acres,  is  con- 
trolled by  no  such  circuniBtanccB,  and  when  ha 
plants  his  house  in  tbe  midet  of  the  noise,  dust,  and 
intrusiveness  of  a  public  highway,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  does  so  irom  ckoUe!  We  do 
not,  of  course,  dispute  any  and  every  mun's  right  to 
build  bis  house  in  such  a  style  and  on  such  a  site  as 
he  may  thigk  fit  and  proper.  A  man  who  builds  a 
house  for  himself  and  family  to  live  in,  has  the  first 
and  beat  right  to  be  suited.  Admitting  all  this  to 
the  fullest  extent,  we  nevertheless  thiiiE  it  may  not 
be  emias  to  call  attention  to  some  points  connected 
with  the  subject,  that  seem  to  be  very  generally  over- 
looked. 

Supposing  Hr.  A.,  whose  city  lot  is  SO  by  100 
(eet,  builds  bis  house  within  a  few  paces  of,  or  even 
close  up  to  the  side-walk,  for  the  sake  of  having 
room  enough  in  therearforhisbarn  and  other  offices, 
(md  for  a  small  garden  ;  is  that  any  reason  why  Mr. 
B.  in  the  country,  with  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres, 
should  build  himself  a  houie  precisely  similar,  on 
the  very  roadside,  leaving  just  space  enough  for  a 
row  of  maplca  between  his  door  and  the  highway  1 
We  could  point  to  scores  of  instances  where  tnia 
very  unwise  thing  has  been  done  within  ten  miles 
of  the  city  of  Rochester,  where  some  of  the  most 
delightful  situstions  have  been  actually  deformed  and 
ruined  by  this  copying  of  city  plans.  We  do  not 
'  deny  that  a  man  may  build  himself  a  very  convenient 
house  on  the  roadside — it  may  be  very  easy  getting 
-outand  in,  and  he  may  avoid  all  cost  of  Iceeping 
grounds  in  order — be  may  eat  and  drink  as  well, 
wear  as  good  clothing,  grow  rich  as  fast,  and  in  all 
other  ways  gratify  his  animal  nature  as  well  in  such 
a  situation  as  any  other ;  but  surely  there  are  other 
things  to  life  for  besides  these.  What  is  it  that 
coostiUites  the  real  chnnns  of  a  country  life  1  Is  it 
fine  houses,  fine  furniturt^  fine  Iiorses  and  carriages, 
fee.  1  No.  When  we  imagine  a  pleasant  countrr 
home,  we  figure  to  onrMlvea  a  ytain  aad  mufU 


dtneUmg  tKmnaiied)nitrea,greai  turf, and  fioaen. 
It  is  channing  even  to  think  of  such  a  home  as  thia. 
How  many  thousands  have  worn  themselves  ont,  and 
are  at  this  moment  tdling  tike  galley  slaves,  in  the 
harrassing  pursuits  of  cities,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  procure  auch  a  home  and  close  their  lives  quietly  t 
How  cold  uid  forbidding  is  the  finest  house  Uiai  hu- 
man hands  can  rear  in  the  coimtiT,  without  trees!  and 
how  inviting  and  how  beautiful  \»  the  plainest  cot- 
cage,  with  its  trees  and  lawn  !  Who  is  there,  with  , 
a  spark  of  love  for  nature's  beauties,  that  haa  wH  a 
thousand  times  made  the  contrast,  in  passing  ov*r 
the  country  1  When  a  dwelling  is  built  close  to  the 
highway,  it  is  placed  in  a  position  where  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  give  it  a  true  rural  aspect.  There  can 
be  no  lawn  in  front,  no  groups  of  trees,  no  beds  of 
flowers  —  nothing  that  can  make  up  a  scene  that  the 
•.„,^.t—  ^.„  in.,=  t«  lodjt  (^t  upon.    The  street,  the 


is  the  scene  tliat  presents  itself,  and  one  that 
mortal  man  or  woman,  whatever  may  be  their  tastes^ 
can  admire.  This  is  surely  a  bard  destiny  for  peo- 
ple to  fix  upon  themselves  by  choice.  There  tie 
very  many  so  situated  from  necessity,  having  come 
into  the  possession  of  places  already  laid  out,  and 
which  it  may  not  be  convenient  for  them  to  alter. 
Our  remarks  do  not  apply  to  them,  but  to  thoee  who 
hare  entire  control  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 

ith  the  location  of  their  dwelling.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  to  farmers  to  erect 
their  houses  at  any  unreasonable  or  inconvenient 
distujice  from  the  main  road,  or  that  they  shall  lay 
out  cxtansive  pleasure  grounds.  We  are  very  far 
from  suggestin?  any  such  absurd  or  impracticable 
notions,  or  anything  not  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  best  farm  economy,  and  quite  within  the  rearh 
of  every  farmer  in  the  country.  A  house  erected 
twenty  rods  from  the  street  costs  no  more  than  it 
would  within  one  rod. 

What  we  would  suggest  is,  that  every  farm  house 
be  built  so  far  back  from  tbe  highway  that  half  an 
acre,  or  an  acre,  of  ground  may  separate  them ;  thst 
this  be  kept  in  grass  and  ioterspersed  with  groups  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  There  is  hardly  any  section  of  the 
country,  except  tho  prairie,  but  trees  enough  of  na- 
tive growth  can  be  found  in  to  make  a  beautiful  plan- 
tation. Our  native  oakt,  eluu,  lindau,  tuUp  Irtt, 
mapltM,  tckile  pinn,  hanlo^f,  tetlarM,  ^.,  are  all 
beautiful  trees.  Thoeo  who  object  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  BO  much  ground  to  ornament,  may  turn  it  all 
to  profitable  account  by  planting  fruit  instead  of  orna- 
mental trees;  iheymay  be  grouped  toequal  advantage) 
and  by  cultivating  around  them,  will  produce  as  well 
as  in  an  orchard.  The  grass  plat,  by  being  kept  in 
good  order,  may  produce  good  crops  of  hay,  and  thus 
every  inch  of  the  ornamental  ground  may  be  as  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  as  any  partof  thefann.  Those 
who  might  wish  to  give  a  higher  polish  to  tlieir 
grounds,  could  introduce  among  their  groups  of  trees, 
some  exotic  species,  keep  their  lawn  closely  mowed 
and  embellished  with  groups  eiid  figures  of  flowering 
ihntbs,  roses,  fee. 

Our  object  is  not,  at  this  time,  lo  eaiei  into  any 
detail)  but  simply  to  suggest  a  principle  that  every 
man  can  adopt,  with  sucn  modification  as  may  suit 
his  tasta  and  ciroumstances.  At  a  future  time,  we 
rotum  to  this  euhject  and  oflbr  some  detailed 
plans  in  illustration  of  the  suggestion  now  given. — 
The  modem  style  of  laying  out  grounds  is  simply 
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natuTsl,  Bud  beautifuL  It  diGcuds  all  iuch  antiqua- 
Ud,  puerile  precticea,  u  cutting  up  ground  intc 
Bquues,  with  heuta,  triaaglea,  hesAgon?,  and  other 
unmentionable  Gguree  in  the  centre.  If  grounds 
were  to  be  so  laid  out  and  ornamented,  plain  farmers 
might  well  ba  deterred  from  attempting  iL  But 
is  not  Ibe  case.  Lawn  and  trees  are  the  principal 
malerielB  for  a  landscape,  and  with  theaei  any  man 
with  a  spark  of  taste,  and  a  few  simple  suggestions, 
can  ntake  himself  an  interesting  and  beautiful  home. 


TSG   OOBBA  BOAHDBVI,  OR  OUUBma  OORBA. 

Ohr  of  the  most  rapid  growing  and  at  the  same  time 
very  beautiful  summer  climbers,  is  the  CobeH,  a  na- 
tive of  Mexico.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  green-house 
plant,  and  can  either  be  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings 
early  in  the  spring,  and  turned  out  into  the  border  in 
May  or  June.  It  may  be  trained  over  a  wail  by  means 
of  strings  or  wires,  to  which  it  clings  by  tendrils  like 
those  of  the  grape  vine.  The  flowers  are  two  inches 
long  snd  three  inches  in  diameter,  bell  shaped,  and 
the  prevailing  color  is  a  dark  bluish  purple  ;  many 
are  quite  greenish  when  they  first  open.  A  young 
plant  turned  out  of  a  e'lx  inch  pot  on  the  first  of  June 
here,  covers  at  this  lima  awall  twelve  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  since  the  last  of  July  has 
been  CDntinually  in  blossom,  and  will  continue  to  be 
until  frost  comes.  Young  plants  are  always  to  be 
had  at  a  very  low  price  in  the  spring. 

Now  is  the  time  to  select  flower  seed  for  next 
season.  Mark  the  finest  blosaoma,  m  tltat  when 
the  seed  is  ripe  you  can  rewlily  select  the  bast. 


Smac^    TBABB. 

Dk.  EraTiAioi,  in  the  Family  Visitor  of  September 
fith,  give*  some  interesting  "Notes  on  Fruits  erf'  the 
Season."     He  says ! 

Thfl  BLOOmunD,  whsn  itnuturiiy  thii  iroMn.haapRiTwl 
to  be  a  more  vnjaabte  rtuil  nilh  ui,  Ibaa  in  any  former  yaar. 
^~'"  Lot  equal  to  iliD  Madeleiijfl  arvd  ripsju  two  weekj 


laier. 

The  Deahboi 
for  fine  Bovor,  bi 
u  an«-third  ]«■> : 
till  ornnmbeioi 

Tbe  BiLLE  or  B 


a  tliBl  itandard,   I 
"      irdedil 


ii  high  chanctcT 


n  Ur.  Ellial'ignmoili  hac,  thit 


Tba  RoanasEH  i-t  riptning  w 
apame  nnftviuably  to  it.  bowgver  voJuabJe  iu  oUier  quo 
iliM  may  prove.' 

The  TiJOH  i)  ilecidodlv  ihe  fioeat  davDred  pear  we  hav 
■ailed  tbii  neean.  In  nie,  color,  and  fomi,  il  bean  ■an 
reMtabhince  w  the  Zooi  Baautj — in  Aaior  ileicdi — and  it 


AuffusL  The  Sloodgood  has  produced  a  good  crop, 
ana  in  quality  was  really  number  one ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  an  attractive  lookinr  fruit,  like  the  Os- 
(atufi.  It  ripened  here  from  the  lOtb  to  the  last  of 
Angust.  The  Dearbom'e  Seailuig  is  always  fine, 
though  small.  The  Btlle  of  BruieeU  is  occasionally 
fine,  out  so  often  insipid  as  to  be,  DOtwithatanding 
its  beauty,  size,  and  productiveness,  unworthy  of 
being  classed  with  good  fruits.  A  warm  soil,  sea- 
soi^  sad  exposurs,  must  all  be  combined  to  make  it 
good.  The  Summer  Fiancreal  is  a  prodigious 
bearer.  The  tree  is  robust  and  a  beautiful  grower. 
When  picked  in  seaaon  and  ripened  in  the  imuse,  it 
is  really  good — not  so  buttery  as  the  Bloodgood, 
but  vinous  and  refreshing.  We  gathered  our  crop 
thia  season  on  the  30th  of  August,  and' they  ripened 
In  tke  bouse  for  a  fortnight. 


IB,   Iw. 

Mr.  Bmiok  : — My  father,  in  August,  1848,  imported 
a  few  rhubarb  roots.  This  year  the  atalks,  from  the 
base  to  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf,  measured  3  feet  7 
inches  in  length.  He  has  some  plants  which  he 
raised  from  sew  sown  in  April,  1S49,  and  transplanted 
In  April,  18S0,  which  are  now  3  feet  long  in  stalk 
and  upwards  of  6  inches  in  circumference.  Ue  hod 
gooseberries  this  year  measuring  3g  bj  4{  ijiches  in 
circumference.  Several  of  our  neighbors  have  them 
quite  as  large.  Mr.  Baekbr,  Mr.  Vast,  and  others, 
have  them  very  fine.  One  from  the  garden  of  Mrs. 
Stuachah  measured  9%  by  4  inches.  They  are  very 
thin  skinned  and  fine  flavored. 

If  you  hate  anything  in  Rochester  that  beets  the 
above,  please  let  us  know  in  your  next  number. 

Plums  are  almost  a  failure.  Peaches  will  be  very 
scarce.  Quince  trees  all  blighted  early  in  the  sea- 
If  yon  can  give  any  preventive  fur  mildew  on 
giapea,  vou  will  oblige.  I  have  tried  sulphur  this 
year  without  any  efibct.  Albs.  Swimtos — }Viag- 
ara,  C.  W.,  Ang.,  1860. 

Wb  can  not  rocoramend  any  certain  preventive  of 
—ildew  in  grapes.  We  have  heard  of  ashes  being 
sucaeasfully  applied  as  a  top  dressing  around  the 
ots  in  fall  or  spring. 

We  have  seen  nothing  here  to  surpass  your 
gDOsebenries. 
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Thbrr  has  been  a  great  cry  of  cheap  peaches  in  the 
eastern  markets ;  but  we  ha^e  it  from  the  best  au- 
thority, that  really  fine  peaches  have  been  selling, 
even  when  the  supply  was  at  hi^i  water,  for  $2  to 
$3  per  basket  in  New  York.  The  trash  that  has 
been  sent  into  the  interior  for  sale,  never  ought  to 
have  been  picked  up,  being  the  produce  of  unhealthy 
trees,  prematurely  ripened  and  every  way  inferior. 
Notwithstanding  the  quantities  brought  in  here  and 
offered  at  75  cts.  to  fl  per  basket,  our  growers  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  $3  to  $3  per  basket 
for  Crawford 9  Early  and  ouier  good  kinds,  ^ur 
friends  here  who  visited  the'  State  Fair  at  Albany, 
informed  us  that  they  did  not  find  a  good  eatable 
specimen  in  the  best  hotels  at  Albany,  or  for  sale  in 
the  streets.  The  crop  here,  although  a  comparative 
failure,  has  been  much  better  than  we  anticipated. 
Crawford^^  Early  in  most  cases  has  borne  a  full 
crop.  We  visited  a  large  orchard  on  the  14th  inst., 
and  found  every  tree  of  this  variety  loaded,  while  no 
other  variety  had  the  tenth  part  of  an  ordinary  crop. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied  tliat  this  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  varieties  for  our  climate.  The  Early  York 
has  also  borne  pretty  weU. 


•^^^F^rS^^^FSrS^^r' 


TRUnSPLiJSmjXQr. 


Thb  transplanting  season  commences  here  usually 
about  the  10th  of  October,  or  from  that  to  the  16th. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  fall  planting 
for  all  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  The  ground 
should  be  dr^  and  well  prepared,  and  a  few  inches  of 
manure  or  litter  be  placed  around  every  tree  or  shrub 
before  winter  sets  in.  Bulbous  flower  roots,  such  as 
tulips,  hyacinths,  lilies,  &tc.,  kc.,  should  be  planted 
early  in  the  month,  and  the  beds  covered  with  two 
or  three  inches  of  rongh  manure,  that  may  be  raked 
off  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws — leaves- 
or  straw  will  answer.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
plants  should  all  be  planted  early  in  the  fall,  to  ensure 
a  good  bloom  next  season.  For  details  concerning 
pruning  and.  planting,  we  must  refer  to  back  numbers 
of  the  Farmer. 


HoRTICULTimAL  ShOW  AT  THB  StaTB  FaDI. — 

Sickness  prevented  us  from  attending  this  exhibition, 
but  all  who  were  present,  that  we  have  conversed 
with,  concur  in  pronouncing  the  display  of  fruits  and 
flowers  quite  inferior  to  what  was  expected,  and 
hardly  equal  to  that  of  previous  years.  The  earli- 
ness  of  the  season  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
this.  Summer  fruits  were  gone,  and  autumn  and 
winter  frpits  not  mature  enough  to  make  any  attrac- 
tive display.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  notice  of  the 
agricultural  editor,  who  was  present,  that  the  only 
noticeable  contributions  were  Foreign  Grapes,  and 
Floral  OrnamentBy  both  of  which  were  unusually 
fine.  The  Horticultural  part  of  the  State  Fair  can 
never  amount  to  anything,  if  held  any  time  before  the 
middle  of  September.  We  might  a^d  that  the  great- 
est display  of  fruits  was  from  Rochester. 


Thb  Ohio  Statb  FAm  and  Pomological  Congress 
wHl  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  on  the^  the  1st,  2d  and  3d 
of  October.  The  original  time  designated,  was  the 
11th,  12th  and  13th  of  September,  but  a  postpone- 
ment was  deemed  necessaiy  on  account  of  the  exis- 
tence of  cholera  in  the  West. 


AirSWBBB    TO    OOBBBSPOM  DUATH. 


Thb  conductor  of  the  Hortienltural  department  will 
cheerfully  answer  the  questions  of  correspondents,  u 
far  as  he  is  able,  through  the  Farmer,  but  cannot 
spare  time  to  answer  by  mail,  except  in  particular 
cases. 

.  Plums. — (Judge  Pomeroy,  Plymouth,  Ind.)  Tbe 
specimen  sent  came  quite  safely  to  hand.  It  is 
identical  with  a  variety  we  cultivate  as  **  Large  Black 
Imperial.^-  We  procured  it  from  Kenrick  ten  yean 
ogo.  The  same  variety  is  also  known  as  the  Brad- 
tKaw,  about  Boston.  It  is  a  superb  and  excellent 
variety. 

Prar  Trees. — (A  subscriber.)  By  referring  to 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Farmer,  you  will  find  more 
satisfactsry  answers  to  your  enquiries  than  we  can 
give  at  present.  An  erchard  of  pear  trees  on  quince 
stocks  (varieties  that  succeed  well,)  will  no  doubt  be 
profitable.  They  will  pay  for  themselves,  and  the 
ground  too,  before  standaras  begin  to  bear.  A  very 
good  way  is  to  plant  standards,  say  twenty  feet  apart, 
and  a  dwarf  between. 

Applbs.--(P.  Fredric  Bill,  Seneca.)  No.  2,  as 
near  as  we  can  judge  from  a  single  specimen,  is 
Pomme  Rouat  or  Dver ;  No.  4,  probably  ffillianCt 
Fawnite ;  No.  5,  roll  Pippin ;  Nos.  1  and  3,  we 
don't  know.  Pbars.  —  No.  1,  Bartlett;  No.  2, 
ffhite  Doyenne  ;  Nos.  3  and  4,  Summer  Bondiretim : 
No.  6,  GanscFe  Bergamot, 

(S.  Stroger,  Penfimd.)  Strogcr^e  FawW/e— seed- 
ling raised  by  S.  Stroger,  of  PenOeld.  A  very  pretty 
fruit,  but  quite  inferior  to  the  m^meriean  Summer 
Pearmain  or  Pomme  Royal,  of  the  same  season. 

(W.  Andrews,  Webster.)  The  branch  of  a  tree 
left  at  our  office,  is  of  the  Large  Spined  Gleditaekia, 
a  variety  of  the  Honey  Locust. 


Wb  are  indebted  to  our  friend  W.  R.  PamcB,  Esq., 
of  Flushing,  now  in  California,  for  a  Sacramento  pa- 
per containing' an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  made 
by  him,  in  company  with  other  gentlemen,  to  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Capt.  Suttbr.  The  Bo- 
tanical and  Horticultural  part  of  the  notes  "is  much 
less  interesting  than  we  should  have  expected,  and 
convey  rather  an  unfavorable  idea  of  either  the  nat- 
ural or  cultivated  vegetable  productions  of  that  por- 
tion of  this  ffolden  land.  We  hope  soon  to  hear  of 
our  friend  Prince's  return  with  gold  enoagb,  and 
rare  trees  and  olants,  to  create  a  sensation  in  the  hor- 
ticultural worla. 


Wb  call  attention,  of  all  wlio  are  interested,  to  the 
auction  sale  of  the  entire  nursery  stock  of  Messrs. 
Elliot  k  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  postponement  of  the  as- 
semblage at  Cincinnati. 

Dahlias.  —  As  soon  as  the  frost  has  completely 
killed  the  tops,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  sun  and  air,  labelledj  and  put  away  on 
shelves  in  a  dry  cellar  or  room  where  they  will  not 
ireeze. 


^^^^^^>#^F^>»»W 


Mtu  Barkt  '.—Dear  Sh^You  will  find  Bpvaa  tlmijoha 
daMed  at  a  hardv  herbaetous  plant  in  Paiton'a  Botanical 
Dictionary,  compiled  by  Jouph  Pakton  and  Dr.  Lisolkt, 
and  their  aaaociatea  — a  work  of  known  accoracy  — doled 
June,  1840.    C.  J.  Rtas. 

The  above  should  have  appeared  in  our  lost  nam- 
ber,  but  was  accidentally  mislaid. 
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THE   8EJUIOV.  TSOTT  OHOPf  BZJGBT,  ko^  XH  THE 
BBIB   DISTRIOT   OF  FENNSTLVAHIA. 


Our  correspondent,  A.  HuiBBKOPBiiy  Esq./of  Mead- 
viiie,  Pa.,  in  a  busineBs  letter  dated  8ept*  9tb,  gives 
UB  the  following  information,  which  we  take-the  lib- 
erty of  extracting : 

<<Our  summer  has  been  a  very  beautifal  one,  and 
vegetation  has  been  stimulated  to  its  utmost  capacity 
of  growth  by  the  warm  weather  and  frequent  show- 
ers. Crops  of  all  kinds  have  been  very  good,  except 
the  hay  crop»  which  was  but  moderate,  and  the  po-- 
tato  crop^  which,  since  August,  has  suffered  badly 
with  the  blight. 

Apples  are  very  abundant,  and  a  few  Yellow  and 
Red  Rareripe  peaches  have  found  their  way  to  mar- 
ket.   Our  farmers  have  not  yet  paid  suflScient  atten- 
tion to  having  an  abundance  of  the  better  varieties. 
A  few  illustrations  of  what  can  be  done,  however, 
,.     will  soon  stimulate  others  to  follow  the  example. — 
i[     1  have  had  a  fine  crop  of  Dearfoome  and  Bloodgood 
>     pears  this  year,  and  have  also  some  of  the  Winter 
Nelie,  which  are  now  maturing. 

The  insect  blight  has  touched  a  good  many  apple 
trees  this  3war,  but  my  pear  trees  have  been  entirely 
exempt.  I  cannot  help  believing  thai  much  of  the 
blight  is  owing  to  Vitiated  sap  from  the  winter  frosts. 
A  due  attention  to  trees  will  frequently  disclose  inci- 
pient blight  in  the  spring,  which  only  becomes  fullv 
apparent  during  the  heat  of  summer.  I  do  not  think 
the  blighting  of  new  wood,  of  the  season's  growth, 
any  objection  to  this  cause,  for  we  frequently  find 
npw  ahnntfl  made  from  tihe  limbs,  the  bark  of  which 
is  either  dead  or  entirely  diseased.  "Tfie  death  of  the 
shoot,  or  final  development  of  the  disease  in  that  part 
of  the  tree.  Seems  to  be  owinff  to  some  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  sap^  or  some  Taw  in  the  organization 
of  the  plant  which  requires  a  supply  of  healthy  sap^ 
which  the  diseased  limb  cannot  furnish. 

The  fruit  convention  in  Cincinnati,  I  see  has  been 
postponed  until  the  1st  October.  This  will  be  too 
late  for  peaches,  but  will  afibrd  a  better  opportunity 
for  pears  and  winter  apples^  which  are  perhaps  of 
more  consequence.  Peaches  we  have  now  as  fine  as 
any  body  need  wish  to  eat ;  but  the  better  kinds  of  ap- 
ples and  pears  should  be  more  extensiv^y  known, 
and  many  kinds  now  cultivated,  rejected ;  great  al- 
lowance, however,  will  always  have  to  be  made  for 
that  great  fact  which  canaot  be  altered,  viz.,  a  vari- 
ety of  tastes." 


•^'^^^^^F^'^^^^ 


aABRYaa  frthtb  to  bcabxbt. 


Not  a  day  passes  during  this  season  of  the  year,  but 
we  witness  the  efiiects  of  carelessness  in  carrying 
fruits  to  market.  A  farmer  has  early  apples  for  sale 
— he  shakes  them  from  the  trees,  throws  them  into 
the  box  of  a  lumber  wagon,  places  his  half  bushel 
measure  and  a  dozen  other  things  on  the  top  of  them, 
and  drives  off  at  a  good  round  trot  eight,  ten,  or  per- 
haps twenty  miles,  over  a  rough  road,  to  the  market 
town.  When  he  arrives  there,  his  apples  are  all 
bruised  and  blackened— entirely  unfit  for  numan  use. 
He  tries  to  sell  them — he  passes  up  and  down  the 
streets  —  calls  at  all  the  groceries,  and  after  spend- 
ing niiost  of  a  da}^  succeeas  in  bargaining  them  oflT 
for  a  mere  nominal  prices  say  a  billing  or  two  a 
bushel.  Another  farmer  nas  the  same  sort  of  fruit 
—  he  picks  them  carefully,  pots  them  in  baskets  or 
barrels,  and  drives  them  carefully  to  market.  If  he 
succeeds  in  reaching  the  centre  of  the  tewn  before 


he  sells,  he  is  instantly  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
eager  purchasers,  who  will  not  hesitate  at  giving  him 
fifty  cents  or  more  a  bushel,  and  feel  well  pleased 
wiUi  their  barcrain.  This  man  has  had  some  satis- 
faction as  well  as  profit  in  disposing  of  his  fruit,  and 
he  goes  home  well  pleased  with  his  orchard  and  de- 
termined to  take  good  care  of  his  treeii ;  while  the 
former  goes  home  grumbling  at  every  body,  declaring 
that  ''fruit  aint  worth  growin? — Uiey  wont  pay  for 
carrying  to  market,''  £c.,  and  determined  to  give 
himself  very  little  concern  in  future  about  his  trees. 
In  all  branches  of  trade,  the  articles  that  are  pre- 
sented in  the  best  condition  in  market  will  command 
the  quickest  sale  and  best  prices.  If  an  animal  is 
driven  to  market,  starved,  goaded,  abused  and  worn 
out  with  fatigue  by  the  way,  it  will  not  sell  for  half 
its  value.  Hay  that  is  cut  at  the  proper  time,  well 
saved,  and  sweet,  will  sell  for  twice  as  much  as  the 
same  hay  would  improperly  cured  We  have  seen  a 
salesman  in  a  dry  goods  store,  that  had  the  faculty 
of  showing  articles  to  such  advantage  that  he  could 
sell  more  than  half  a  dozen  others,  and  at  better 
prices.  An  old  fnend  of  ours,  who  always  gets  the 
highest  price  for  his  fruit,  told  us  that  he  was  once 
in  the  wine  trader  and  by  simply  sealing  up  bottles 
tastefully  with  wax,  he  had  been  able  to  double  their 
price.  So  it  is  in  everything,  and  above  ^all  things 
such  a  perishable  commodity  as  ripe  fruit. 

EiraZJaS  and   AlfBBTOAIf   LAiroSOiUPBS. 


Ma.  Downing,  in  his  letters  from  England,  makes 
the  ibllowing  remarks  oa  the  difierence  between 
English  and  American  landscapes :  . 

The  chief  difference.  aAer  all,  between  an  En^ith  nual 
landacape  and  one  in  the  older  and  better  cultivated  ports  of 
of  the  united  States,  is  almost  whoUy  in  the  universality  of 
verdant  hedges,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  other  fences. 
The  hedges  (for  the  moat  part  of  hawtkiom)  diride  all  the 
form-fields,  and  line  all  the  loadsidea— luid  even  the  borders 
9f  the  railways,  in  all  parts  of  the  eountry.  I  was  quite  sat- 
laficd  y^  ith  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  when  I  came,  accident- 
ally,  iu  my  drive  yesterday,  upon  a  little  spot  of  a  few  rods 
—where  the  hedgea  had  been  destroyed,  and  a  temporary 
post  and  nil  fenoe,  like  those  at  home,  put  in  their  place. 
The  whple  thing  was  lowered  at  once  to  the  harshness  and 
rickety  aspect  of  a  fiirm  at  home.  The  majority  of  the  fiirm 
hedges  are  only  trimmed  once  a  year-^in  winter— and  there- 
fore have,  perhaps,  a  more  natural  and  picturesque  loqk  than 
the  more  carefully  trimmed- hedges  of  tne  gardens.  Hence, 
for  a  form  hedge,  k  plant  should  be  chosen  that  vrill  grow 
thick  of  ilself,  with  only  this  single  annual  dipping,  and 
which  will  adapt  itself  to  all  soils.  I  am  therefore  confirmed 
in  my  belief,  that  the  buckthorn  is  the  former's  hedge  plant  for 
America,  and  lam  also  satisfied  that  it  will  make  a  hetter  and 
tu  more  durable  hedge  than  the  hawthorn  does,  even  here. 

Though  Eiwland  is  beautifully  wooded,  yet  me  great  pre- 
ponderance orthe  English  elnH-a  tree  wanting  in  grace,  and 
only  grand  when  very  old,  renders  an  English  roadside  land- 
scape in  this  respect,  one  of  less  sylvan  beauty  than  our  finest 
scenery  of  like  character  at  home.  The  American  elm,  with 
its  fine  drooping  branches,  is  rarely  or  never  seen  here,  and 
there  is  none  of  that  varittjf  of  fohace  which  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason  (leaving  out  of  sight  rail 
fonoes,)  I  do  not  think  even  the  drives  through  Warwick- 
shire so  Aill  of  rural  beauty  as  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut—which they  roosi  resemble.  In  June  our  meadows 
there  are  as  verdant,  and  our  trees  incomparably  more  varied 
and  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  remember 
that  here,  wealth  and  lon^  dviliiation  have  so  refined  and 
perfected  the  details,  that  m  this  respect  there  is  no  oompar- 
ison-|- nothing  in  short  to  be  done,  but  to  admire  and  enjoy. 
For  instance,  for  a  circuit  of  eight  or  ten  miles  or  more  here, 
between  Leamington  and  Warwick  and  Stmtfort-on-Avon, 
the  roods,  which  are  admirable,  are  regularly  sprinkled  every 
dry  day  in  summer,  while  along  the  railroads  the  sides  are 
cultivated  with  grass,  or  ihrm  crops,  or  flowen,  almost  to  the 
very  rails. 
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A  nW  PBAX. 


THB  nOJSCm  AKD  BEADT  A?PLB 


Chas.  p.  Cowlbs,  of  Syracoae,  aent  us  specimens 
of  this  apple  in  1848»  with  which  we  were  much 
pleased.  He  has  also  seat  us  a  box  this  season, 
which  confirms  our  opinion  of  its  being  a  verj  beau- 
tiful and  excellent  fruit.  In  appearance  and  quality 
it  more  nearly  resembles  the  Summer  Rote  than  any 
other  variety -^  smooth  skinned,  clear  colored,  fine 
grained,  ana  pleasant  flavored.  Mr.  Cowles  thinks 
it  is  a  seedling,  as  be  has  sent  it  to  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  has  not  been  able  to  identify  it  with 
any  known  variety.  We  do  not  approve  of  tiie  name 
given  it.  Names  of  fruits  should,  if  poeaibJo,  convey 
some  idea  of  quality,  appearance,  or  place  of  origin. 
Sucii  hackneyed  terms  as  ''  Rough  and  Ready"  seem 
quite  inappropriate  ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  ^o  with 
this.  Mr.  C  describes  it  as  follows :  <' Fruit  above 
medium  sis^  large,  oblong,  broadest  at  the  base, 
gradually  narrowing  to  the  eye,  distinctly  ribbed. 
Color  green  :  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  beautiful  straw 
color,  tinged  with  bright  blush  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  tender  and  excellent^  fine  grained,  somewhat 
melting,  like  a  pear,  of  yellowish  color,  abundant  in 
juice  of  an  agreeable  sub-acid  flavor.  Stalk  large 
and  stout,  inclining  to  one  side,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  deeply  inserted  in  an  ir- 
regular cavity*  Eye  small  and'  closed,  segments 
relexed,  distinctly  plaited*  An  abundant  nearer, 
with  the  remarkable  character  of  ripening  a  lon^ 
time,  as  wanted.  It  commences  to  ripen  the  first  of 
August  and  lasts  into  September.  Tree  of  vigorous 
growth,  making  a  fine  head.  Wood  of  light  oiown 
color,  resembling  the  Porter  ;  of  stocky  growth  in 
the  nursery,  like  the  Oraveiuteku  Leaves  glabrous 
above,  downy  beneath.  Owing  to  its  great  produc- 
tireness,  it  makes  but  little  annual  growUi.  The 
ends  of  all  the  twigs  are  very  stout  and  blunt,  of 
nearly  the  same  si^e  at  the  end  as  at  the  joint. 

**l  propose  to  call  it  ^Rovghttnd  Ready,*  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  first  tested  during  that  campaign  and 
as  the  name  is  a  familiar  one  through  the  country. 
I  have  sent  specimens  to  numerous  friends,  with 
grafts  to  test  its  qualities  in  diflbrent  localities,  with 
Uiis  name.*' 


■^^fc^^%^>^b^>^b^- 


Who  ever  anticipated  boorish  rudeness,  or  met  with 
incivility,  among  Uie  enthusiastic  votaries  of  Flora  ? 
Was  it  ever  known  that  a  rural  residence,  tastefully 
planned  and  appropriately  adorned  with  rural  beauties, 
was  not  the  abode  of  refinement  and  intelligence. 


Mr.  EnrroR : — Permit  me,  through  the  pagos 
of 'your  paper,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  pomol- 
ogists  and  all  lovers  of  good  fruit,  a  new  seed- 
ling pear  of  very  high  promise. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  Dr.  John  PuLStFES, 
of  Qennepin,  planted  in  his  garden  a  pear  seed, 
(kind  unknown,)  which  sprung  np^  grew,  and 
tiie  present  season  IxHie  a  crop  of  ^it  of  great 
merit  in  diflforent  respects.  Growth  of  tree 
upright  and  vigorotts.  Shoots  dark  olive. 
Buds  round,  full^  and  prominent*  Leaves  dark 
green,  ovate,  reflexed*  Size  of  fruit,  hardly 
medium.  Shape  pyriform.  Stem  ^ort  and 
curved.  Calyx  small,  open,  set  in  a  sfaalkiw 
depression.  Skin  dull  golden  yellow,  covuned 
with  an  open  network  of  slight  russet.  Flesh 
white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  delicious  — 
much  iike^  but  mperior  to,  the  Lome  Bmme 
de  Jersey.  The  time  of  ripening,  the  present  back- 
ward season,  was  the  first  half  of  August* 

That  its  merits  may  be  fully  tested  in  different 
circumstances,  grafts  will  be  sent  the  coming  season 
to  pomologists  in  different  paits  of  the*  Union ;  so 
that  when  generally  approved,  it  may  take  its  rank 
and  i^ace  under  the  title  of  the  "PmUiffr  Pear^ 
S.  S.—Hetmephf  III.,  .Iiig.,  1860. 


■^^i^i^>^^^%^^»ii 


IitJBOOlCBB'S   VOHStrOB   PLUM. 


This  is  an  English  variety,  raised  by  Luscomsb, 
Panics,  &  Co.,  nnrserymen^  Exeter,  England. — 
We  had  it  bear  here  for  tk^tee  years  past,  and  con- 
sider it  a  valuable  excePfent  variety4  It  is  large  — 
five  to  six  inches  in  circumference  —  round,  with  a 
deep  suture  on  one  side.  Stalk  about  half  an  inch 
long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Color,  greenish 
yelfow;  and  when  ripe^  meking,  jnicy,  and  rich. 
Adheres  to  the  stone.  Branches  smooth,  moderately 
vigorous.  A  regular  and  good  bearer.  This  season 
they  began  to  ripen  on  the  Ist  of  September,  and 
some  tluLt  we  ripened  in  the  house  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion now,  (Sept.  16th. )  In  ordinary  seasons  it  ripens 
here  the  latter  end  of  August.  U  was  pronounced 
^nearly  firgt  raU?*  at  the  Syracuse  Pomological 
Convention  last  season.  Mr.  Saul,  of  Newborgb, 
who  seemed  better  acquainted  with  it  than  any  one 
else^  considered  it  first  rate  in  quality,  but  not  so 
profuse  a  bearer  aa  some  others. 
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Two  ifVHBKBs  MORE  Will  Complete  the  preient  Tolame  of 
the  Farmer.  Those  who  have  leed  our  monthly  vieitor  with 
•pleasure  and  profit— thoae  w|Nr  have  eipnaaed  their  indebt- 
edneiw  to  us  for  valoable  ixRformation — Sof  improved  crope 
and  profits — ^have  now  an  opportunity  to  pay  tnat  debt,  by 
a  little  exertion  among  their  neighbors  to  mcrease  our  circu- 
lation in  their  respdttive.locauties.  It  is  on  the  efforts  of 
our  iriends  we  depend  for  increased  drculation  and  useful- 
ness. We  have  no  paid  asents,  and  intend  to  have  none. 
There  are  some  towns  in  wnich  we  have  three  or  four  hon- 
dred  subscribers,  obtained  and  forwarded  by  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals in  each  place;  there  are  other  towns  where  we 
should  have  as  many,  yet,  because  no  person  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  urging  the  matter  upon  the  attention  fiirmers, 
we  have  few  or  none.  We  ask  alii  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  Gkhesec  Fakmer,  and  are  willing  to  aid  in  its  circu- 
lation, to  appoint  themselvee  agents,  show  the  paper  to  their 
neighbors,  and  obtain  and  fivward  subscriptions  tor  the  next 
volume.  Any  persons  losing  .or  damagUV  t^nmbeis  in  this 
way  we  will  willingly  supply  witfi  others.  We  can  fhmish 
all  the  numbers  of  the  present  volume  to  those  who  may 
wish  them. 

Large  Yield  of  Wheat.— We  have  noticed  somewhat 
of  a  discDsston  between  the  Maeombe  (Mich.)  Gacette,  and 
the  Rochester  Demd^mt,  in  regttd  to  a  large  jrieM  of  wheat— 
the  former  stating  that  Ira  raiUFs,  of  Armada,  Michigan; 
raised  one  hundred  and  iwenty-fowr  bushels  an  hop  acres ;  ana 
the  latter  thinking  it  loo  large  a  story  to  believe.  Perhaps  we 
can  lessen  the  improbability  of  this  yield  of  wheat,  by  tellinjg 
a  story  of  onr.  own.  R6mahta  Hart,  of  Brighton,  in  this 
county,  says  that  a  field  of  twelve  acres  which  he  harvested 
this  fell,  averaged  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Chi  three  acres, 
and  what  he  considered  the  poorest  piece  of  the  field,  the 
vield,  carefully  and  aecurately  measured,  was  over  sLxiy 
bushels  to  the  acre.  This  three  acres  beinc  the  lightest  and 
poorest  of  the  field,  Mr.  H.  liberally  manured  it  with  hme  and 
ashes,  and  the  consequence  was,  it  proved  the  best.  Previ- 
ous to  Bowinff  the  wheat,  a  fine  growth  of  clover  was  turned 
under.  Mr.  Hart  intends  to  try  ibr  the  State  premium.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  obtain  a  Ihll  statement  of  culture  of  this 
crop  fiir  the  next  number. 

While  at  Albany,  at  the  State  Fair,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  die  Agricultural  Works  of  Wheeler,  Mbucx,  Sl 
Co.,  where  are  made  Wheeler's  Railroad  Horse  Powers  and 
Threshers.  Mr,  W.  inlbrmed  us  that  he  regularly  emplojrs 
about  eigl||y  men  in  roakinff  his  machine,  aud  that  he  is 
hardly  able  to  fill  orders  as  net  as  they  are  received.  Mr. 
Wheeler  passed  through  this  city  on  his  wav  to  the  Pro* 
vincial  Fair,  with  a  very  superior  machine.  We  can  recom- 
mend these  Tlu[|riiing  Machines  to  the  fiivorable  notice  of 
our  Canadian  leWsp. 

I  • 

The  space  ooc^ed  by  matlais  connected  with  the  State 
Fair  compels  us  tflbmit  many  things  which  shofoUd  have  re- 
ceived attention  in  this  nuraoer. 

Be  particular  in  saving  good  seed.  If  yon  have  anything 
growing  on  your  fiirm  particularly  fine,  save  the  seed,  and 
plant  it  next  year.  ¥ou  will  soon  see  the  benefit  of  this 
ooune.  j^ 

CIECULAR  mOM  TiO^SATSJEfT  OFUCB. 
We  have  received  a  Circular  Moi  the  CommissioQer  of 
Patents,  soliciting  inlbrmation  on  the  following,  and  any 
other  points  connected  wiUi  ai^ricnltare.     Farmers  would  be 
doing  a  public  service  by  furnishing  the  desired  information. 

Wheat. — ^Varieties  in  use— average  product  per  acre- 
time  of  seeding  and  of  harvesting— preparation  of  seed,  and 
quantity  used  per  acre— how  many  times  and  how  deep  do 
you  plow— is  the  yeild  per  acre  increasing  or  diminishing — 
your  system  of  rotation  in  orope— best  remedies  fyr  Hessmn 
flies  and  weevils -->  average  pace  at  your  nearest  market  in 
1850.' 

CoRif .— The  most  esteemed  varieties-^veiaga  product  per 
acre— cost  of  production  per  bushel  state  the  best  system  of 
culture— 4)est  method  of  feeding,  whether  whole  or  ground, 
cooked  or  raw;  stete,  if  you  can.  how  much  grain  the  mauure 
formed  by  ten  or  twenty  bosbeJa  of  corn  consumed  by  hogs 
will  add  to  an  acre,  if  canfuUy  saved  and  skiifnlly  applied, 
at  or  before  the  liine  of  planting. 


Oats,  BABf.BT,  Rte,  Peas  aed  Beans.- Average  yield 
of  these  several  crops  per  acre— quantity  of  seed  used— which 
crop  least  exhausting  to  land->are  peas  cultivated  as  a  reno- 
vating crop,  and  if  so,  with  what  succesT 

Clover  aud  Grasses. — Quantity  of  hay  cut  per  acre- 
best  fertilizers  for  meadows  and  pastures — the  grass  seeds 
preferred  in  laying  down  meadows— quantity  sown  per  aci'e 
—cost  of  erowing  hay  per  ton. 

Dairy  Husbahdrt. — ^Average  yeariy  produce  of  butter  or 
cheese  per  cow— comparative  cost  per  Id.  of  raakine  butter 
and  cheese— treatment  of  milk  and  cream — mode  of  churning 
—of  putting  down  butter  for  market— average  price  of  butter 
and  of  cheese. 

Neat  Cattle. — Cost  of  rearing  till  3  years  old— usual 
price  at  that  age— value  of  good  dairy  cows  in  spring  ond  in 
fiill— how  many  pounds  of  Iwef  will  100  lbs.  of  com  ppxluce 
— ^wiU  a  given  amount  of  food  yield  more  meat  in  a  Durham, 
Devon,  or  Hereford,  than  in  a  native  aiumal? 

Sheep  and  Wool. — la  wool-growing  profitable— cost  per 
lb.  of  growinc  coarse  or  fine  woot— how  many  pounds  of  wool 
will  a  ton  of  hay  produce— are  huge  or  small  sheep  more 
profitable  either  for  mutton  or  tor  their  fleeces  how  much 
mose  does  at  cost  to  pvoduoe  a  pound  of  fine  Marino  ihan  of 
ordinary  coarse  wool  — the  proportion  of  lambs  annually 
reared  to  the  number  of  ewes.' 

Hogs. — What  the  best  breeds — the  cheapest  method  of  pro- 
ducing pork  and  bacon— how  many  lbs.  of  meat  will  100  lbs. 
of  com  yield  —  the  best  method  of  putting  up  pork,  and 
curing  bacon  and  hams. 

CoTTOif.— Average  yeild  of  dean  cotton  p«r  aero— cost  of 
production  per  lb, — what  crops  best  grown  in  rotation  widi 
cotton — ^best  preventives  agomst  rtist,  army  and  boll  worms 
— -hdw  deep  do  you  usually  plow  for  this  crop ;  have  you  any 
experience  in  subsoiiing  or  deep  Ullage  for  cotton— your  ex- 
perience in  thiB  use  of  cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer — ^how  con  cot- 
ton lands  best  bo  improved  without  resting  them. 

Sugar  Cane.  —  Is  the  cane  losing  its  vital  force  and  be- 
coming more  subject  to  premature  decay  than  formerly— 
shoulffnot  the  seeds  in  plooe  pf  ratoons  be  occasionally  plant- 
ed to  produce  new  and  healthier  varieties — can  you  sugcest 
any  improvement  in  cultivation  of  the  cane,  or  the  manumct- 
ure  of  sugar-— cost  of  producing  sugar  per  lb.  ' 

Rice.— Can  rice  be  succemfuUy  cultivated  on  upland— do 
you  know  of  any  varieties  decidedly  superior  to  othen  which 
deserve  'increased  attention — can  vou  suggent  any  improve- 
ment in  the  management  of  rice  pumtatioas  7 

Tobacco.— Avenge  yield  per  acie— oostof  production  per 
ewL  or  hhd.— flescnbe  any  new  process  of  cultivation  or 
coring — crops  best  gmwn  in  rotation  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  tobacco  land. 

Hemp. — Is  the  culture  of  hemp  on  the  increase  or  decrease 
—describe  any  new  process  of  culture  or  preparation  for  mar- 
ket—average yield  per  acre— cost  of  proa  uction  per  lb. 

Root  Crops,  (TWisys.  Carrots^  BMf«,4«.)— Is  the  culti- 
vation of  these  roots,  as  a  field  crop,  on  the  increase— can 
you  suEgest  any  imprrve^ent  in  preparing  land,  seeding, 
after  tillage  and  feeding— average  prodact  per  acre. 

Potatoes,  ( Irish  and  neer/.J— Average  yield  per  acre—     . 
oostof  produotion  per  bushel— most  prolific  and  profitable 
varieties- best  system  of  planting,  tillslge,  and  manuriiig. 

Fruit  Culture.^Is  the  culture  of  fruit  receiving  increas- 
ed attentipn— cannot  appiea  enough  be  grown  on  an  acre  to 
sender  the  crop  a  very  profimble  one  to  the  fenaer — compar- 
ative value  of  apples  and  potatoes  for  feeding  hogs  and  cattle 
—what  varieties  best  to  keep  for  winter  use  and  fiir  ezpor- 
tation^lo  you  know  any  preventive  or  remedy  for  the 
''blight'^  on  pear  and  apple  trees, "yellows"on  peach  trees— 
the  best  method  of  tronsplantinff,  budding,  grafting,  Ace- 
Make  any  suggestions  on  the  cnltore  of  OrapeSf  and  other 
fk-uit— the  manufiu^ture  of  Wme,  4cc. 

MAiruRE.-^What  is  regarded  as  the  hpst  plan  of  making 
and  preserving  manures  Xrom  watte — aft  Lme  and  Plaster 
used  as  fbrtilizere— if  so,  in  what  quantity,  and  how  often 
applied — is  Ouano  used,  and  with  what  sucoess^-quantity 
usually  applied  per  acre. 

Meteorologt.— Time  and  degree  of  hiffhest  and  lowest 
rauffe  of  therraometer-^mean  temperature  ox  each  month  and 
of  the  yeai^foll  of  rain  in  each  month,  and  aggregate  for  the 
year. 

iVb/ff.— Please  forward  replies  as  eariy  as  convenient— if 
possible,  before  the  Ist  of  January— giving  the  name,  post 
oflice,  county  and  State.  A  copy  of  the  Report  will,  when 
printed,  be  mailed  to  each  address. 

All  communications  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  the 
Report 
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THE    GENESEE   FARBIER. 


OaKAT    SAIiB    OF   FRUIT    AT    AUCnOIT. 

THE  WHOLE  STOCK  OF  A  NURBERV  TO  BE  SOLD  AT 
AUCTION,  OCTOBER  Oth,  1860. 

THE  Froprietora  of  the  Lake  Erie  Nnnery,  Cleyeland,  Ohio, 
bdug  about  to  make  a  change  in  their  biuineec,  will  lell 
their  entire  stoek  of  Fniit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shmba.  Roees, 
.  fco.  8(0.,  at  Public  Auction,  and  without  reserre,  on  Wednesday, 
the  0th  October  next. 

The  cidlection  embraeef  all  the  choice  leading,  and  new  yarie- 
tiea  of  Fruite ;  rare  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  lie ,  and  in  extent 
of  rariety  and  oorreotneas  to  name,  is  probably  surpassed  by  no 
Nursery  at  the  West. 

The  stock  of  Pears  on  fired  stocks,  .and  dwarfed  on  Quince,  is 
rny  good,  and  also  Chesries.  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes 
Quuoes,  Currants,  Raspbenies,  lio.  ko. 

Among  the  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  there  are  pluits 
from  OM  year's  growth  to  an  extra  slse,  and  the  stocks  of  Moun- 
tain Am,  Scotch  Larch,  Deciduous  Cypress,  Norway  and  Silrer 
Maples,  European  Lindens.  Horse  ChnitniUs,  Kentucky  Coffee 
Trees,  Garland  Dentsin,  Daphne  M^ereon.  Monthly  Chinese 
Eyergreens.  and  Tree  Honeysucklcf^,  lie.  Ice.  are  especially  good. 

The  stock  of  Etergreens  is  Isrge,  and  most  of  them  hating  been 
twice  transplanted,  they  are  in  exodlent  condition  to  be  remoTed. 

The  sale  will  fens  made  in  lots  of  10  to  100  trees  or  ]dants  in  eaoh 
lot.  The  eoiroetness  of  Tailetles  may  be  relied  upon,  and  par- 
chasprs  can  hare  the  priTilege  of  remoring  their  trees  at  ^any 
time  preTious  to  the  20th  May,  1851. 

llie-purehaaer  can  dig  and  remore  his  trees  himself|  or  the  pro- 

Erietors  wHl  do  it  for  him,  charging  hia  the  usual  ^eo  of  pack- 

The  tenns  9t  sale,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  with  indtridn- 
als,  will  be  as  follows : 

For  all  sums  under  Twenty  Dollars,  eash. 

Over  Twenty  and  under  Ftf^,  80  days. 

Over  Fifty  and  under  One  Hundred,  4  months. 

Orer  One  Hundred,  six  months,  approred  Notes  pajaUa  at 
Bank. 

Catalogues  will  be  issued  about  the  16th  of  August,  which  we 
shall  take  pleasure  in  fbrwardinc  to  any  persons  who  may  desire. 
All  oommunleatlons  of  tatquiry,  «e.,  addressed  to  the  subaoiibeas, 
will  meet  prompt  attention.  ELLIOTT  k.  CO.. 

Sept ,  1860.  Lake  Erie  Nursery,  ClereUnd,  O. 

IilMNJBAJI  BOTANIC  OABDBir  A  MUR8EBIB8. 


WM.  R.  PRINCE  t  OO.,  FLUSHING,  L.  L 


WM.  R.  PRINCE  k.  CO.,  sole  proprietors  of  this  an- 
ient csta^Udiment,  would  re^eotAiUy  inrite  the  at- 
tention of  Amateurs,  Nurserymen,  and  othen,to  their 


m 


fine  and  extenslTe  collection  of  Fruit  and  Omttmental  TVect, 
Plant*,  Sktvkt,  JRrOtes,  and  Chetn  Houtt  Plants,  4'e.  ^c,  which  are 
offered  Ibr  sale  on  terms  much  below  former  prices,  llieir  Fruit 
being  propagated  from  bearing  trees  on  their  extensire  specimen 
grounds,  enables  them  to  guarantee  the  Tarieties  to  be  genuine 
and  true  to  name.  Their  trees  are  well  Ibrmed  and  thrifty,  and 
such  as  will  giro  complete  satisfaction.  To  Nurserymen  wishing 
trees  in  quantity,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand,  they  are  enaUed 
to  offer  rery  libenl  discount.  Their  extenslTe  c<^ection  of  Stsmd- 
ard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  their  new  rarieties  of  Italian  and  French 
Peaches,  and  many  new  and  superior  fruits  of  other  kinds,  we  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  lorars  of  line  fruit  Their  oollectl on  of 
Rosas  is  the  most  extenslTe  of  any  Nursery  in  the  country,  and 
many  new  Tarieties  haTc  been  added  to  their  collection. 

Orders  Ibr  Trees  from  any  part  Of  the  country  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention,  and  goods  be  packed  so  as  to  insure  their  safety 
to  any  distance. 

Catalogues  with  a  detailed  list  of  prloas.  will  be  sent  to  all  petl- 
paid  appUMttts,  or  can  be  had  of  our  city  Agents,  Clasb,  Austin  k. 
SmTH,  205  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  B.  The  public  will  please  not  eonflMmd  this  with  t^e  Nursery 


or  Winter  k  Co .  who  haTe  taken  the  title  of  this  esUfaUshaunt, 
selling  out  and  closing  their  bnsinsss. 


but  who  are 
October,  1850. 
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A    NKW    HARDT    OUMBBR* 

THE  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  CLIMBER.  Calestlgia  pubes- 
eena.  recently  introduced  from  Cldna  l^  Mr.  Fortune,  proTCS 
perfectly  hardy  in  New  England,  haTlng  stood  in  the  grounds  here 
the  past  winter  without  the  least  protection.  Trained  to  a  single 
pillar,  say  10  ftet  In  Mght.  It  is  a  Tory  strlkinc  and  beautiftal  ob- 
ject, from  the  middle  of  June  till  oirid  weather,  during  which 
time  it  is  coTored  with  a  protasion  of  its  large  double  flowers,  of  a 
delicate  rose  color.  It  is  Tory  omamehtal  planted  in  patches  like 
Tcrbenas ;  makes  an  admirable  screen,  and  is  Tery  effeetlTe  In 
young  plsAtatlons,  belts  or  shrubberies,  trailing  prettOy  on  the 
surlkce,  and  running  up  among  the  lower  branches  of  trees  in  a 
Tery  picturesque  manner.  It  is,  therefore,  particulariy  suited  for 
ornamenting  Cemeteries  and  Public  Gardens.  Its  culture  is  Tery 
simple,  and  it  thrlTcs  in  any  good  garden  soU.  When  required  in 
eonsidcraUe  quantities,  it  Is  best  to  start  them  under  i^ass  In  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  but  the  tubers  may  also  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  In  M«y.  The  subscriber  will  send  to  order  by  maU  or  ex- 
press, October  90th,  tubers  sufleient  for  100  plants  at  $6.00,  for  60 
plants  $3.00,  with  directions  for  propagation  and  culture. 

Strong  plaBts  In  pots  in  AprlL  $1.00  per  pair. 

B.  M.  WATSON. 

Old  ColoBy  Nwcrles,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1860. 


To  FralC  Oiuvf  MM  sntf 
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ELLWANOER  AND  BARRY  solicit  the  aU« 
planters,  Nurserymen  and  Dealsn  to  their 
which  is  much  larger  and  better  than  they  huTO  Of«r  before 
the  pleasure  of  oflMng. 
It  emteaoes,  among  other  thtai|A  Inlasga  qoaBtftiaa, 

Standard  Fhdi  TVmt,  of  tlSiorts, 

Dwarf  and  JP^framidal  rndt  7Vee»,for  Gardens, 

Goose6errie«f  Strawberries,  Ratpbtrries,  Currants f  ^^c-i 
(he  newest  and  beet  kinds* 

Omamentai  TVees,  Shmbe,  Roees,  4^.,  meittAtg  aii 
rare  and  desirable  articles. 

Buckthorn,  Osage  Orange  and  other  Hedge  PUmts, 

Stocks  of  all  sorts  for  Nurseries. 

Green  I/ouse,  Border  and  BedtSng  Plants, 

Dottble  Dahlias,  SfC,,  m  immense  quantities. 

Wholesale  prices  fnmisked  when  desired. 
A  new  edition  of  the  general  deseriptiTO  Catalogua  U  warn  rsMr 
and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  those  who  apply  postpaid. 
Mount  Hope  Garden  and  Nurseries,  # 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1, 1860.       {  

.^^.^  Frvit  suid  OmsMMntel  'twtmn^ 

-^       JH  the  Nursery  t>fi.  J .  THOMAS,  MsceJoii,  N.  T 

MOST  of  the  TtttB  are  of  large,  handsome,  and  Chrttfy  gvowtk, 
and  they  embrace  carefrd  sriections  of  the  best  sorts  of  Ap- 
ples, Peaches,  Pears,  Chexrles,  Apricots,  lie.,  with  tibe 


a 


Wh«B  purchasers  desira,  selections  wU  be  made  Iv  th 
tor,  so  as  toafford  a  regular  succession  of  the  beat 
throughout  the  season,  and  all  may  be  relied  on  as  striatic  tru^ta 
their  names,  the  proprietor  hsTing  for  the  past  flfleeayean  ivff<a- 
riaUy  adhered  to  the  rule  of  seUing  none  but  THOKOUOHLT 
PROVED  sorts. 

A  oareAilly  assorted  ooUeetion  of  hardy  OnuuDi 
Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Perssmlal  Plants^  ramislMd  sit : 
prices 

Trees  for  oanal  and  railroad  well  packed  In  bundka,* 
strong  mats,  with  roots  mudded  and  eneased  in  wet  nmsa,  so  as  te 
preclude  all  danger  of  Injury. 

All  communications,  post-paid,  to  be  direeted  MactdOB,  Wayoe 
CcN.  Y. 


October,  1860. 
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Afifrte  Troeo  tar  Onihajedam 

MANY  thousand  line  Trees,  mostiy  7  to  8  feet  hl^  piwpatmud 
in  all  cesssfrom  thorough^  prated  or  hearing  trees,  for  saJs 
at  the  Nursery  ofJ. J.  THOMAS,  Mhcedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  T. 

They  embrace  the  best  standard  Tarieties,  with  nearly  ail  the 
Taluable  new  sorts ;  among  them  are  Early  HarTcet.  Sine  4oa  Noo. 
Sweet  Bough,  Eaity  Joe,  Sqmmer  Sweot  Psradise.  AntosAa  Straw- 
berry. GraTcnstein,  Dutch  Mignonne.  Rambo^  Fall  Pippin,  TcOaw 
Bellflower,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Esopus  l^dtsesibn^i^  Noxtb- 
em  Spy,  Swaar,  fcc  .  lus. 

Price,  Taryingwitn  selections,  from  $10to$18*porh«iidi«d.  A 
first  rate  selection  of  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  fr^t,  of  Sfteew 
to  thirty  TAxietles,  if  made  hj  the  proprietor,  ftamlsbed  at  $1S  per 
hundred,  or  $17  If  well  packed  in  matted  bundles,  ami  deBTtiod  at 
canal  or  railway.    All  orders  to  be  aceompajnied  with 

October,  1860. [10-ltJ 

Fnitt 

THOSE  wisUng  to  supply  themselTes  with  %alt  Tkeeo, 
attbeaboTcN  ^^       ' 


ty  growth. 


rursery  a  chdoe  T^riety,  ouige  i 
He  has  orer  twenty  Tarieties  of  tHitlos. 


lay  be  found  May  BIggareau,  KnMit's  Early  Black.  Early  Pusple. 
Yellow  Spanish,  Black  Tartarian.  Black  Eagle.  Ite.    Ho  bas  a  w«il 
selected  Tariety  of  Pears,— twenty  Tarieties  were  aslcetcd  W  CU 
Wilder,  of  Boston— among  which  may  be  found  Maddatee,  Blocd- 
cood,  Bartiett,  Tlzgalleu.  Onondaga  Seedling.  Dunmera. 
Colmar,Vlearof  WhiklMd,  Winter  q^  tee.    Also,  a  large 


tity  of  Apple  and  Peach  tree*,  of  gHaeleeM 
as  grapes,  strawberries,  lie.  He  ^Mril  trees 
and  pack  them  ft?ee  of  chance.    ^^ 


pack 
Orders  must  be 
Co ,  N.  Y., 
October,  1860. 


eeleeted  Tarietiea 
atredueed 


subscriber  at  StaflbrA, 

A.  B.  NOUtiS 

[lO-lf] 


T.  C.'MAXlVBI.Ii    «   CO., 

Q  EN  EVA,  N.    r., 
Ofllsr  for  sail*,  this  foil, 

100,000  Buckthorn  seedlings,  3  y^rsold,  and  nice,  at  $5  per 3600. 
80,000  Cherry  "IkS       «  *•         at7       " 

40,000  Apple  t:         2       «  "         at    S 

20,000  Plum  *<         S       «  «         at  !• 

Also,  acholce  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Oraaaenlsl  Trses.  i 
sale  or  retail.    Planters  and  deakars  aio  InTited  to  call 
A  liberal  commission  will  be  giTon  to  good  aaeots  in  nevkt 
All  orders  will  be  promptir  attended  to,  ( 

for  transportation  to  any  distance  

OencTa,  Sept.  1, 1860.  '     T.  C.  MAXWELL  h.  CO. 
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to,  and  tress  pockod  auSrty 


Back  VoiJOaES  of  tho  K«n&«r  wo  can  fmwadk 
Also,  all  works  on  Agrieultore  aiid  Hortkttltim,  Poaltry. 
Slieop,  Ace. 


'i 


PiwiKH  oMhcN.  Y,  StiU  AcrlcoHiml  Boelelj 

Tilr,  brld  new  Altuj  on  thtU,  ICh,  Mh,  aad 

ISM,  -irbtn  ttwr  vtn  aihlUUd  tuh  day  ia  •ptntloa,  la  aoaip*- 

UUoD  irlth  WknUr^  LatMt  igtI>iDniI.(MiUnda  udiold  to  wj 

Allan  k  Co.'!  lupnmd,  mid*  In  Nnr  rock  b;  A.B.  Ana  fcCo., 

Him'i  Ayfiani  fowm,  fKa  RmuHluf  «.,  Bidgtc'a  Pitant, 

ftoB  OlMID  M.,  uil  Other  appioTad  Powen  no  tli*  EsdiM  CluiB 

Thi)' mn  ill  thomngblT  eumlDCd  b;  ■  Mmpetml  CommlttM 
Df  DTHtlcil  Pvnert  »rid  M«bftiilM-  unbUvd  bT  fOrnHT  anc^ 
gf  tbs  SoeItT  to  noe  of  tb<  Undi  on  *xhlMt[oii,  Itat;  nouilinoiulT 
ftwardid  tha  8t>Dlatj'fl  FirtI  Prrmium,  oj  Mtme^  w\A  Dtfltm^t  lo 
Emtn  f  Co..  tot  rHptritrily  of  mrchmitit  rmlrvcUtn,umtlli, 


Stt\t<t  btt 

coltanlMul 


IE  enm>d  1 
rj  and  tanpla 


bdni  aptiTHiUad  brtlw  apliiiiMur 
of  wblcfi  w*  find  la  tbe  lafiMlj  Lnan 


id  Rrr  aTW7  aitlda  of  snr 
v.c  htn  i>«  mat  irltb  9«tar  r 
DuuhlanT.  inpi — ' ' 


_.  _ PBnnan>  TbnahlBit 

iB&etnnd  aad  laWodDoad  bj  u ;  — 
-othar 


DotvHhitabdlds  tha  atl^itf  uulcnnriac  abmpalkiB  of  aibar  noa- 
uhctunra,  «a  hats  Una  fir  hOQ  anatiBiied  the  anperlor  cbano- 
• — — lachlncTT.    Whanarrr  altnaUooa  vr  inprori ' 

iralnrariablj  Urt,  thoioiighly.  tbrir  Qinlty  b. 


iin)^b«(b»oBH- 


lia  ■ttaDllon  of  Fimnan  ud  1 
it<  it  r«pf etfa]l7  rcqoaatcd  to  i 


mltrbafbi 


tloaa.  tanaa.  prtera.  bOr,  da-,  c 

.  TUfteian  toeal  afauta  In  saal 

lowvd.  aaijlsc  aaeoaUa^  ^  '01 

Eir  foMbar  vatticakn  applT  to 
ropriatoraaif tb"  '"""   ~ 
i  iton,  Noa.  3 
Ostsbar.MH. 


ed  gntlB  ca  tp^callon 


THE  RoatMatar  WblU  Laad  MaanSmtariag  Coapuj  bac  to 
off^r  tbatr  brandi  of  rtai  liuo  totha  attentiot]  of  a^riovitQ- 
rliU  and  botUmltnftah.  fa*  palnttns  parawiuiit  atrnetiiTaa  of 
■ran  daaoriiHloB. 

Tbia  arttaU  baa  ban  thocDQcUr  taatad  bJ  tb>  b«at  Jndnaln 
tfala  oltjr,  and  ffODOVDnd  a  faanhi*  arUsla.  Panona  daaMu  to 
Mat  Ula*iii<tjor  tha  laad, ma hara It  analrudbra  ahanlM; 
andlf  laaoTeaaaltrtuoldbaniiDd  imnun,  Ira  will  pajthopilae 
afBn>lydii|lt,udnfBBd  IbamcoHj  tor  the  lead. 

Be  partiealar  about  tha  brand :  *^  Moulaon's,  Sfl  Fmni  trirwiri. 
Bochaater,"  la  Burkad  en  *raj  kag.    PoRbaaon  a 

lead.    Uu^mar 


'Of  1«a4>'tliad 


SAMUEL  HOm!loN*  No.  Dd  Front  R. 
t  1,  lUO.  .  [B-tf ] 


THIS  beantIM  ■                                     _       _  __ 
puaad  br  anj  othar  hi  tha  United  Rtata*.    Tbe  RlaUa  ai 
1.,^. ..K  ..« . ^  dbStlOBa  t 


id  bl(hl7  Taliuble  melltial  Hlra, 
.     .....  Mhar  hi  tha  United  Rtata*.    Tbe  . 

In  pMnidilet  (aim,  vlth  (nil  eanarlua.  and  aasla  dir 
Baka  It.     Prlea  |3 0117  i  ant  &  aaOW  uj  aeatlgn  of 


I  esparlDsa :  tha  Boat  popolar  ircvk  arar  auUliikad  Ba  the 
ra  of  beat.    Mot  f1  ;  aanE  bj  mall  alA.    AddfMi  to  lUi 

—   " — a*  Ottaa,  a»ehaat«r,  Joaa,  IBU.  t^^J 


Qaidaner^  Famar'a  DloUonan,    tl  so. 
HomaDoator.    Hoat*. 
HocaaBoetOT.    Iteanta. 
Rorao'a  Foot-^adliow  to  keep  It  f0«Dd.    I 
Johaaon'a  Afrianltanl  CbainlatrT.    »1  16. 
Johuon'a  Dlathmarj  of  OardaolBB. 
Klrb7  k  Saanaar'a  Entaawhin,    A. 
„ f- ._  "i,rt„_  or  HaraaBi 


LiaMc'a  AgrisBUnral  and  AalBat  Chen  ad 

«ou.)    XMBtaauh 
LoudOB'a  LaUM>  Flomr  Oardao.    M  IB. 
HaMM'aFanlar  and  Stnd  Book.    fL 
Mlnar'*  Bea-Kaapar'a  MaaaaL    M. 
Nottoa'aeieBeBlaofSoiantiaa  Anitultiire, 
PoaltiTBo(A,bjBauuitt.    T«  eanti. 
KBralEMaow,  br  Boaaafai(nlt.    1119, 
■«l«BUag  Afrlodtare.  bj  Hodgoi     Tfioanta. 


The  Bird  Faoeilet.    i 
Traatlaa  on  MUeh  Co 

Yooatt  on  llw  Flf. 


t-  Ordanfr 

K»ka  (orwanlad  bj  mall  di 


ALSO, 
KEUaaj.    *gi«rwil. 
I  be  uNr  fbmided  b j  bbD,  to  laj  VoH  of 


Memoa  KianaiT. 

TO  THE  PUBX.iC.-lb»T.aft-tboii».m 
abore  mj  eontraeti,  whleb  I  oDit  at  Ui 
alat  of  an  tha  beat  and  lata  Ta^ttlaa,  md  of  1 
line  growth. 

Vbtt  la  pnrchaaad  at  m;  nnraerr  can  Ik 
ireateM  oonfldanoe,  ftr  I  (Ira  107  Indiildnal  1 


CHARLES  pcnris. 


IBKD  AT  MI  OIL  MILL. 
of  Lluaed  OH,  Whlta  LMd  la 
Jnad  and  anaaillcd  Qlaia ; 


Palnta,  Ona  VamUi.  Olat,  Brudw,  lie.;  Frenob.  Eaulkh.  and 

AmaiiMB  nata,i:rowB,  and  Bhaat  OUu,  Fnaeh  White  Lvek- 

iBfGlaaiFuCkka..  lIBnlblDatraat,Ilocheit*r,  N.  Y, 


lOB  SALE  atthaatotaof  JuiuP.Foaa,  No,  It  Front  atrwt, 


Alao,  Emir  ft  Co.'i  I-itu 
cai,  ■(  Numlketiirera  home 
Oetober,  IW)- 


idiof  Piw 

rarietj  of  all  olbat  hnplamanta  fcr  t 
nranir;  embraaLoa  Ihalargsat  ani" ' 

Urn  and  Tarted  wHurtmrnt.  '  ArB.'ALLEV~k  i.u., 

Anrut.iaM.       [B-tf4]         lWeBdietWat<rat.,NawVock. 


naar,  plantar,  an<[ 
Aiaorndd"u^  Oardni  laeda.-* 


^  Ctorar  Bawl  Ibr  Bala 

.  Etora,  tint.  13  and  It  Front  tlit 
[»-lt]  JAHEB  P.  F 


oovranB  OF  Tsn  Numn. 

Americftn  JMevItona  BtotlftlM  in  Gnat  Bxttafa. ....  325 

ThoughU  on  the  pMatnt  Svttea  of  Ammioui  AgilMltaM,. .  387 

Large  FlMoef :  Wool  in  OrleuiB  oounfcy, HOB 

.Bee*-No.  4;  On  Beee-QneiT. «9 

'  ir«ir  York  Stete  Agf1oultnxnlF«irfolr  1860, 280 

PremluBM  awnrded  at  StaAe  Fair. 282 

The  Cow  again;  Wintering  JBtock, 284 

8heafe*8  82b  of  ImproTed  Stock, 285 

Durham  Cattle,  Ice <» 285 

New  RaUroad  Horae-Power,* 287 

Remedy  for  Snllt  Hoot. 287 

Tlie  Farmer*»bnide— Stephena'  Book  of  the  Fann, 288 

8.  W.'B  Notes  for  the  Month, 288 

Feat  Charcoal  Mannze, 830 

FattenfaigStook, 280 

fUwTOM*  Tabuc— Ctrovlar  from  Patent  OfBoi^li«., 945 

MOKTwuirvwLMh  nBTAaTianrr. 

RemariuonFiniHoiiMa,. • MO 

The  Cohea  Beandwia.  or  CUmhing  Cohaa* 241 

Bommer  Pean;  Bhuharb,  OooaeSwrlefl,  8ie., ML 

Peaebea;  TiaaspSantIng,  ..••........■•....■.•••.•.•  W2 

Aniwera  to  Comapondenta;  Rortlonltoral  8how  ait  Stale  Fkir  Ml 
The  BeaaooL  Im.,  hi  the  £ti«  Dlstrtai  of  Pe]Utf||lT«Bla,  "'" 

CanTlngFniiatoUariDat, 

EnglUh  and  AaMrican  Landaoapea, 

The  Roogb  and  Baady  Apple, 9U 

A  new  Pear, M4 

The  LMcomheHi  Nonraoh  Plum,.  •  • 

ILLUSTOATIONfl. 

View  of  fUr  Orouad, 

TMvt  Duke  of  Camhridga, 

Bailioad  Hone>Power  and  Paad  MDl,. , 
The  Climbing  Cobea,, 


Rough  and  Readij  Appla^. 
ihe^  Nonanoh  Ftam, 


•WlinlfU  FkloM  Cvmpnf. 


Flov,Mil N-7Aa488 

Pork,  (MiaU. fll.00 

Beef;cwt ..$400 

Do.  bU.  (maai,) $7  a  8 

Lard,  (tried,) 7  eta 

Do.    (leaf^ 7  eta 

Hama,  (imbhidO 7  eta 

Shonldera,  dt.  . . . .  »iH  a  5  eli 

•j^m 


Potatoee, 
Com  Meal, 


•Slotfl 
.60  eta 

Wheat,  bulL, $100 

Con, 56  eta 

Rye, iSeti 

Oata, 84  eta 

Barley, 68  eta 


Sbraghter, 9^  eta 

Cal^ lOela 

Sheep  pdta, • .  .S5  «  48 


Clover,  bnah $4.26  a  5.25 

Tiinothy, $1.50  a  2.25 


Butter,  lb. .... .  .12>f(  a  14  ota 

Cheeae^Ib .6  a  7H  ota 

8alt,bbl 02  eta 

Egg8«  doe 9  eta 

Beans,  boah fl.25 

Hay,  tM $10all 

HardWood, $8«4 

Bochefter,  Sept.  90, 1850. 


O.    B.    SCOTT, 

Local  €md  TraveUmg  Nmmpofer  md  Plnrtodkal  Agent 
tIBBRErOlVT  MAROBy  JBPF.  00.|  9.  T. 
O^o  M».  SavH  wiU  take  airiNKrIptiona  itor  tha  OoMaae  Fi 


^  B<nm$mr701oadaoflaaoheda8liea,ceBt^»inf  16  per  pent. 

Of  2br  grM> 

s.  mouLsonT 


J\,   lima,  Aultnhia  for  aandy  aoll, or  aa  topdreadi 
lands,  fridt  oaq^arda,  te  ^" 

September,  IHO.    M  FVont  street,  Roehaater^ 


THE  Plropalator  of  thia  old  ealaMllhad  Nmvaty,  voirid  call  the 
aMenfhm  of  Fftdt  Ormren,  -HmaatymaB,  and  «lliiCi»  to  the 
rery  large  iaaortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Ti4ea,  Flowering 
Shraba,  lea.,  now  offered  tir  aala.  The  Fmtt  Treea  are  vlgoroiaa 
and  healthy,  nearly  all  of  whlah  hava  feaan  pnipagate4  froM  bear- 
ing trees  growing  in  hia  own  gronnda. 

Apple  Traea  a  ▼ery  large  atoah  of  fha  meat  aholea  aorta,  hr  the 
thousand,  at  rery  redneed  nrloes.  Pyramidal  Dwarf  Paar  Treea 
— allnaasaortmentofbeatinilTyaaa.  The  stock  of  Cherrr  Tkeea 
are  alao  Teiy  fine,  aomprising  the  moat  aeleot  and  noted  Tarte- 
ties  Abo,  a  good  aasortment  of  the  Peaeh.  P«ar,  Plan,  Aptieot, 
Qulaoe,  and  aU  the  smaller  fkwita. 

The  ajawhaaat  of  Onaaantal  Tiaiia,  Flo  im lag  Shreba,  lio., 
compriasa  almost  arerfdastaahla  artiale.  The  stock  of  Brergreen 
Treea  la  traly  fine.  Annnal  Impottationa  are  made  jhom  Europe 
of  new  and  rasa  Taifailaa  ol  SVnlt,  Boaea,  Ito.  Ap|^  Charqr, 
Qoinaaand  Plom  stoaka  by  the  qnantl^ ;  and  Nnrstryinen  sup- 
plied  ^Ith  trees  of  laxga  or  smatt  alaa  at  low  prleaa. 

Ordnv  by  maB,  or  otherwlae,  and  aB  letters  of  Inqnify,  wBl  ra- 
oaiTO  tha  q^oat  arompt  attantion.  Every  article  earutaUy  labelled, 
seeorely  packed,  and  Itarwarded  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Deseriptlva  Calidogaaa  (a  pamphlet  of  00  p^N)  ••»*  gratis  to 

1  who  apply,  postage  paid.  B.  UODOE. 

BiftOa,  N.  T^  Sept.  VUIO.  f»-U*] 


aU 


itly 


New^Havdh,  Conn.,  Sept.  6, 1B60. 

Mr.  Chariea  Boas  IMf :  In  reply  to  your  letter  on  the  aahjacC  of 
your  Mill,  I  have  to  aay.  that  I  hare,  under  Um  direction  of  tba 
CommissarTOeneralof  the  U.  8.  Army.  Oen.  GJIboon,  piinhnaril 
sereral  of  them,  with  horse  power,  belisn,  he.,  oom|d0te,  fbrwnrd- 
laigthem  to  Mexioo,  California,  Oregon  and  Texas,  nr  nse  in  con- 
nection with  the  army. 

The  MOl  is  fownd  to  answer  erery  pozpoaa  lagnhred  of  a  grted- 
iag  mill,  la  easily  kept  in  order,  giteds  roi^idly,  and  of  each  ilcftun 
of  flnencsBor  ooataenem  as  maybe  desired.  It  can  he  ac^vatcd 
readUy  to  any  kind  of  horse  power,  la  portable^  of  smaU  com] 
of  light  we%ht  and  not  ezpansire. '  I  regard  the  Mill  aa  cmini 
well  adapted  to  aimy  and  nnry,  as  well  aa  to  fh>atlcr 
well  caleulated  to  mmble  the  nower  of  grain  to  make  hla  < 
For  the  grinding  of  spice,  cofliee,  he.,  £e..  on  a  laxsa 
ing  scale,  it  answers  a  good  parpoaa. 

T  had  ona  of  yoor  MIBa  put  np  at  Osnanl  Taylar*a  Qaad 

tersat  Monterey,  in  Mexico.    It  worked  walL    I  flrand  St  to  1 
perfect  in  all  itaparta  and  ftatnres. 
Very  respectfoDy,  your  ob*t  servant,  A.  B.  E^TOit, 

Brt.  jfiOor  U.  8.  Army,  and  Cam.  of  SuhsMcnae. 

These  Mnis  are  atouaftatnred  and  for  sale  by  the  snhaeiibar.  i 
Curtis*  BuOdiag,  IMnst,  Boehaater,  N.  T. 

CHARLES  BOM. 

JoRiv  JfATun  k,  Co., Water  at.,  Monta  Ihr  If  aw  York  cHr. 
October,  1860. 


TIETHEREAS  Karnn.  Whaaiar,  MaHek  It  Co., 
TT    remoiredtolhiaeltyandleaasdofthesabsexShernpoatiandr 

his  Mannihotory  liar  tte  purpoae  of  manufacturing  If ersc  r 
and  7%rs«4ert,  and  haiva  fat  several  months  past  pumnad  a 
of  advertising  whiah  haa  had  the  effeci,  to  a  great  extent,  t 
lead  the  public,  by  rspnacDtlBg  themselves  as  the  propxia 
the  Mhanff  Jigj/iguUurai  Wtrk*  and  as  manufactuian  mad 
g€n«rmUtf  of  Affrftnltonl  ImpkoientB,  (wl<cA  ere  not  thtfmet*^  to 
mrgrsat  iiUai%  M  the  Idsas  oenveyed  are,  that  Ofur  intiMsta  ase 
either  one  and  the  saaaa,  or  that  they  have  anceeedad  aae  In  th« 
said  eatabliahment  and  fiaslasen  :  Therelbre,thls  notlaa  is  to  ^ 
form  our  patroaa  and  the  pnbUe  g^maBy,  that  anr  intereata 
and  svsr  Jkove  hwn  iigimct  and  Mp0raU  ;  and  ftutfaar.  that 
copies  of  their  aftvartisemeDtB  being  handed  to  the  grand 
this  CountT,  thev  were  indicted  therefcr,  sinaa  which  tima  J 
tions  have  been  iflnted,  reatratnlng  them  ftom  the  fhrthar  i 
the  iMume  and  otMrrepresentatloDS  conveyhig  the  idea  that  ^cy 
have  any  interiaM|haiever  in  the  aald  name  or  catah"  ~ 
October,  1850.  «#  HORACE  L. 


Saadllng%  Jle^  flnr  aale  nt  tpb  GmaaTm 

Two  year  old  Peat  seedlings, 

Chary  and  Flam  seedUngs, 7 

Quince,  buddrd  tikis  season  with  the  choice  vaiktiea 

of  Pear,. SS 

Cherry,  budded  this  season  wHh  the  most  popiriar 

varieties, < SS 

Buckthorn,  Monntafai  Ash,  and  Horse  Chesnut  socdttnga. 
one  to  three  years  oldj  at  low  prices. 

The  above  seedUags  are  of  ancoaunon  exceUence. 
Also,  evary  vasla^  of  fruit  and  niaawimital  tiesa  for  aale  ai  the 
Osnava  Nvaaty.  W.  O.  YEft  PLAKCK. 

Oetober,mO.  HO^St^J 

PirH  m  BHmtfm^  VaJm^Cketftil  md  MoH  Pbfmlm^, 
THK    GEirE8£E    FARMER, 

AGRICULTURE   AND   HORTICULTURE 

luvataAvaa  wrrn  urnaaaos  Bawuvntas  cr 
Fann  Bnlldlni||i|  poinaatiu  Anhnala,  ZmjlaBMiiiay  l\vim^  dtae 

▼OX^Qia  ZI,  FOH  IBSO. 

DANIEL  LEE  k  JAMES  VICK,  Jr^  Ebttcms. 

P.  BAISr,  Qaadaalar  af  Hortianltwrt 


Wttf  Camii  •  Yaur,  In 

Fits  Copies  for  |S :  E%ht  Copiea  for  $3,  and  any  higer 
number  at  tha  aame  rate. 

IE7*  AH  BubaCTiplioDa  Co  oonuBanoa  with  the  yvatr,  nnd 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  aubacriben. 

10^  PoiT-MArraas,  Aamrrs.  and  tXL  fHendaof  improveaaant,  < 
reapeetAdly  aoliaited  to  obtate  and  fbcward  anbaeripUona. 

Babaetfptlon  msasT)  if  ptopmly  saeloaad  may  be  aent  (] 
paldorftae.)atttaaiiskofthaPttliil8ber.    JMdrwata 

DJUiUUii    UBK* 
Daosmbar,  ttM.  iUehnur,  Hwm  Feck 


;i 


anaioTTran  n  jtwaii,  tookas  awo  co. 


T. 


Afrlenltot*  u  Om  B 
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AQSlaULT^Bil.  SOOIBTOSB   AVD   EZmBITlbira. 

Ir  My  one  had  doubts  m  to  the  fact  whether  agri 
culture  wu  advancing  in  the  United  Statea  or  not. 
they  would  eoan  bo  rerooved  by  attending  a  few  such 
rural  exhlbitiona  as  have  been  recentij  wilnessed  at 
at  Atlanta  in  Georj^ia,  Cincinoati,  Albany,  Baltimore, 
in  Michigan,  Maisochusstta,  and  other  States. — 
County  Societies  have  everywhere  evinced  the  spirit 
of  progreBB  and  improvement.  The  number  of  farm- 
ers in  attendance  has  been  large  beyond  all  precc- 
ilent,  and  tlie  receipta  from  the  free  contributions  of 
Ihc  public,  such  as  to  impart  renewed  strength  and 
interest  to  the  premiums  awarded  by  these  useful 
as>«ciations.  Speaking  iif  the  Pair  in  Seneca  county, 
the  Ovid  Bee  says  that  it  "not  only  snrpasaed  all 
former  exhihitione,  but  exceeded  the  expeetatioua  of 
itv  most  zealous  friends.  The  address  of  Prof.  Nor- 
ton was  a  perfect  gem,  and  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  this  caiinty^provided  its  practical  truths  are 
lieeded.  When  we  first  read  the  '  Prize  Essay'  of 
I'rof.  NoRTO."*,  we  never  dreamed  that  he  eould  be 


good  Htttisct  and  industry,  and  talenL  The  fact  that 
he  in  a  ^ounf  man,  adds  wonder  to  our  increaeed 
admiration.  The  race  of  scholars  and  gentlemen 
Boch  as  he — may  it  never  become  extinct. 

The  addresses  of  this  gentleman  in  Ontario  and 
other  counties  in  Western  New  York,  have  elicited 
applause  from  all  that  heard  them  ;  and  no  one  is 
more  competent  to  scatter  broad-cast  over  the  land 
the  good  seed  of  agricultural  science. 

In  LivingetoD  count;  the  number  atteDdlng  the 
Fair  was  variously  estimated  at  from  .five  to  seven 
thousand,  and  the  show  of  domestic  animals  worthy 
of  so  large  a^athering  of  the  people.  In  Chautau- 
que  the  receipta  for  membership  and  admittance  were 
eeveral  hundred  dollars  largei  than  ever  before. 
Tney  were  also  unusually  larm  in  Monroe  county. 
In  Lrie,  Niagara,  Genesee,  andOiicans,  our  accounts 
are  equally  favorable.  Thirty  thousand  persons  at- 
leiHlea  the  Provincial  Fair  held  at  Niasaiain  Cajiada 
VVet^L  Forty  thousand  attended  the  Slate  Fair  held 
iiL'^r  Cincinnati,  and  the  receipts  were  some  (10,000. 
This  is  starting,  not  from  the  ground,  but  high  up 
the  ladder,  in  the  Buck-Eye  State.  May  her  enter- 
prising farmers  continue  to  improve  for  a  thousand 
years  at  each  annual  exhibition  1 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  in  this  connection,  in 
what  way  theae  rapidly   increaaiug   Societies   can 


confer  the  greatest  amount  of  good  or. _. 

at  large.  Usefulness  should  be  blended  with  amuse- 
ment,  and  we  ought  to  incresse  in  knowledge  with 
the  advancement  of  yeara.  To  attain  this  desirable 
result  in  an  eminent  decree,  more  csre  must  be  taken 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  experimenlH  in 
practical  farming,  with  a  view  to  disclose  new  and 
valuable  truths.  Thus,  suppose  twenty  bushels  of 
corn  be  fed  to  hogs,  sheep,  or  neat  cattle,  atid  all  Ih'^ 
manure  formed  from  the  grain,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
be  saved  ;  how  much  corn  at  the  ne.\t  harvpEl,  nioro 
than  would  grow  without  the  manure,  will  th;  fer- 
tilizers derived  from  twenty  buGhels  produce  ?  We 
have  searched  nil  the  works  on  ninil  affairs  writrpii 
in  this  country,  of  any  note,  to  find  a  NatlHlncinrv 
answer  to  the  nbovo  question  ;  but  wilhinit  p'lcrr.^!". 
No  one  appears  to  know  how  many  poundMi'  mm 
the  manure  derived  from  100  or  1000  will  suJ  to  n 
crop,  under  common  ireaiment  and  ciroiimstnnci'«. 
Obviously,  the  manure  is  is  much  the  food  of  grn.v- 
ing  plants  as  the  corn  is  the  food  of  growing  plg^- 
If,  then,  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  of  corn  will 
make  100  of  pork,'how  much  manure,  estimating  it 
by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  substances  cim- 
samed  to  form  it,  will  it  tske  to  yield  100  or  .130 
pounds  of  corn  T 

Again  ;  who  can  say  on  what  kind  of  soil  the  fer- 
tiliiers  derived  from  a  ton  of  clover  or  timothy  li:iy, 
a  ton  of  potatoes,  oats,  or  corn,  will  give  the  bt'st 
retuin  to  the  husbandman  1  What  County  or  State 
Society  has  fairly  tested  by  experiments  duly  authen- 
ticate^ the  exact  re  turn  b  realized  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  know  fertilizers  1  Who  can  say,  from  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  a  knowledge-peeking  mind,'  lion' 
much'wbeat  the  fertilizers  contained  in  a  barrel  of 
Dour  consumed  by  the  genua  homo,  (man,)  will  add 
to  the  harvest  of  an  aero  of  that  grain  1  Will  100 
pounds  of  wheat  produce  a  like  weight  again  ?  Will 
it  give  more  1  and  if  so,  how  much  t 

Why  should  not  our  numerous  agricultural  associ- 
ations use  a  part  of  their  funds  lo  determine  the 
economical  value  of  the  dlSerent  kinds  of  nn:i:i-.ir;^ 
produced,  or  producible  on  the  farm  !  If  thatobtainid 
from  20  bushels  of  oaU  and  1000  pound»  of  timothy, 
clover,  or  mixed  hay,  is  worth  something  ;  why  n<A 
let  the  millions  of  cultivators  in  the  country  know  liaw 
much  It  ia  worth,  and  under  what  circumstnnccs  ? 
How  is  it  poesible  to  advance  the  art  or  Acbore  of 
rural  economy,  unleea  we  labor  to  dsvelop  naw  and 
useful  facts  pertaining  to  the  same  t  How  few  of 
these  have  baen  elicitM  by  all  the  agricultural  siici- 
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dies  in  America  wilhin  the  last  twelve  months  ! 
Wtiu  can  bay  from  actual  experiments,  that  1000 
I  (jusiHs  of  green  g^rass  or  feed  of  any  kind,  will  yield 
more  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  good  beef,  in  the  livinff 
mac  hii'.cry  of  a  Durham,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  Hereford 
rr  native  cow  ?  What  breed  of  sheep  will  elaborate 
most  pounds  of  fine  wool  (not  animal  grease  nor  dirt^) 
Iroiri  any  given  quantity  of  food  ?  I f  a  farmer  has 
t'^ii  totis  of  hay  and  tw^enty  of  grass  to  be  transformed 
into  wool  aiivl  mutton,  who  will  furnish  him  with  the 
bri^t  machines  for  the  purpose  indicated,  with  proof 
tii.Ji  111:*  marhinf^B  will  yield  a  larger  return  in  money, 
tljan  those  of  others  ?  When  or  where  in  this  coun- 
try, wcrp  several  flocks  of  sheep  fed  equal  weights 
('(  food  for  a  year,  to  determine  the  exact  productive 
valiin  of  each  flock?  Are  we  to  go  on  guessing  at 
ili«.\-e  things  forever*  without  increasing  our  knowl- 
wJ^e  in  the  least '? 

Hn6  not  the  time  arrived  when  the  New  York  State 
Ai^ri^ultural  Society  should  have  an  experimental 
larm  of  its  own?  The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  trutli,  is  what  the  500,000  agricul- 
turists in  the  Empire  State  both  need  and  greatly 
desire.  llRyw  is  this  truth  to  be  revealed  ?  By  what 
agency,  and  at  whose  expense  ?  We  have  humbly 
uTfTcd  the  Legislatures  of  more  States  than  one,  as 
well  as  Congress,  to  assist  the  friends  of  afi^riculture 
a  little,  in  developing  the  laws  of  nature  which  gov- 
ern the  growth  of  every  cultivated  plant  and  of  every 
animal  product  called  into  existence  by  thafarm  labor 
of  the  United  States.  From  these  we  expect  next  to 
nothing  ;  but  from  agricultural  societies  we-do  hope 
f  ^r  better  things.  They  embody  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  true  men  of  the  nation  —  men  who  are  both 
ablo  and  willing  to  do  somtthinff  to  leave  the  world 
wiser  and  better  tlian  they  found  it.  The  slavery  of 
heapiiif^up  riches  may  be  pleasant  enough  to  those 
traineJ  to  bear  the  yoke  from  their  infancy ;  but  it 
is  true  slaverv  nevertheless.  The  Creator  of  all 
gf)od,  the  Fountain  of  all  knowledge,  has  placed  a 
higher  destiny  than  that  of  either  physical  or  mental 
slavery,  within  our  reach.  Shall  we  make  a  common 
•'•ff  irt  t6  attain  it  ?  That  is  the  question.  Our  faith 
is  strong  that  a  united  and  successful  effort  will  be 
made.  The  emancipation  of  our  race  from  the  bond- 
yirt.;  of  ignorance  and  superstition  in  agricultural 
mattrrs,  is  an  achievement  as  certain  as  it  will  be 
glorious.  In  a  few  years,  carefully  conducted  e.^per- 
iments  in  the  science  of  agriculture  will  be  encour- 
jinrod  and  read  with  interest  by  millions  in  thisTle- 
j»nblic.  Popular  intelligence  and  opinion  are  coming 
ii|)  to  this.  Nor  shall  we  have  to  ;vait  more  than 
another  quarter  of  a  century  to  see  the  first  perma- 
nent agricultural  school  established  in  the  State  of 
Now  York.  Slowly,  silently,  but  with  perfect  cer- 
tninty,  knowledge  and  the  pursuit  of  it  will  overcome 
every  obstacle.  The  study  of  soils,  of  rocks,  of  cli- 
mates, of  plants  and  animals,  will  command  the  care 
and  patronage  not  only  of  agricultural  societies,  but 
of  governments.  It  can  ntJt  be  otherwise  in  tliis  free 
and  prosperous  land,  where  the  majority  rule  and  the 
tillers  of  the  earth  constitute  that  majority.  Bread 
and  meat,  fruit  and  potafces,  and  the  best  means  of 
producing  them,  are  things,  and  the  subjects  of  re- 
searcli,  never  to  be  dispensed  with.  Several  county 
societies  have  given  premiums  to  good  housewives, 
for  the  best  loaves  of  bread  exhibited.  These  were 
tasted,  with  delicious  butter,  by  hundreds  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Show  in  Rochester.  It  is  no  mean  art  to 
be  able  to  make  superb  w^heat,  com,  or  rye  bread, 


from  the  proper  materials ;  and  we  allude  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Rochester  ladies  as  worthy  of  imitation 
in  other  societies.  Let  farmers  furnish  good  flour 
and  meal,  produced  with  the  greatest  skill  and  econ- 
omy, and  their  daughters  be  taught  to  make  every 
pound  into^ble  food  to  the  best  possible  advautag;'. 
Domestic  economy  has  its  science,  not  less  than 
field,  garden,  -or  political  economy. 

We  rejoice  at  the  good  already  done  by  means  of 
agricultural  associations.  Some  are  providing  their 
members  with  all  the  advantages  of  good  professional 
libraries.  This  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 
Do  not  forfet  the  several  valuable  periodicals  devoted 
to  rural  anairs,  published  in  this  country.  They 
deserve  better  encouragement  than  they  geoerally 
receive ;  and  county  societies  will  find  agricultural 
journals  their  most  efficient  supporters.  Keep  the 
subject  of  improvement  fresh  in  the  popular  mind  by 
frequent  meetings  and  public  discussions  or  lecturer. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  4iving  and  a 
dead  body.  Vitality  is  a  power  quite  as  eeseatial  to 
a  society  as  to  an  indiviaual.  Bee  to  it,  then,  that 
the  noble  canse  of  continued  advancement  in  hus- 
bandry suffi>re  no  damage  from  the  lake-warm  sup- 
port of  its  friends* 

AVAL7BI8    OF   THE    AFFLa 

A  ciimcAL  and  elaborate  ^naysis  of  the  apple  has 
recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Sai.i8burt,  of  Albany^  the 
results  of  which  ore  of  deep  interest  to  farmers,  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  composition  of  this  most  im- 
portant of  all  fruits.  Much  attention  has  within  a 
few  years  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  feeding 
apples  to  stock,  and  although  many  well  authentica- 
tea  instances  are  given,  where  this  fruit  has  prored 
exceedingly  valuable,  especialy  for  fattening  bogs, 
yet  many  are  incredulous  as  to  its  possesing  sufficient 
nutritive  properties  to  render  it  a  profitable  crop  to  cul- 
tivate expressly  for  that  purpose.  The  facts  elicited 
by  Dr.  Salisbury,  go  to  show  that  while  apples  con- 
tain about  3  per  cent,  more  of  water  than  the  potato, 
yet  "  in  the  aggregate  amoimt  of  fat  producing  pixn 
ducts,  they  do  not  materially  difier.*' 

Six  varieties  were  submitted  for  analysis:  the  Tnl- 
man  UStoeeting^  Swaatf  KUhamJiHl^  horbvry  Rus- 
set, English  Musset,  and  IL  Island  Greening*  Of  the 
five  last  named,  the  mean  of  the  analyses  of  the  ash 
is  as  follows  : 

with  Carbonic    Without  Cw 

ftcfd.  bonle  mM. 

Carbonic  acid, 15.210 

Silica, 1.362  1.637 

Phosphate  of  iron, 1.336  1.593 

PhMphoric  acid, 11.252  13.967 

Lime,- : 3.442  4.199 

Magnesia, 1.400  1.669 

Potash, 31.810  37,610 

Soda, 20.810        •      24.7^ 

Chlorine, 1.822  2.1G9 

Sulphnricacid,...^ a062  7.2:2> 

Orj^nic  matter  Uirown  down 

by  nitrate  of  silver, 4.890  5.828 

90.31)6  lOO.ODO 

"  The  percentage  of  ash  in  the  apple  is  small  yet 
rich  in  pnosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  potasJi,  and 
soda.  1000  lbs.  of  fresh  apple  contain  about  S27, 
lbs.  of  water,  170.4  lbs.  of  organic  malter,  destroyed 
by  heat,  and  2.6  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter,  or  ash. 
1000  lbs.  of  dry  apple  contain  between  17  and  18  lbs. 
of  ash.  100  lbs.  of  apple  ast^es  contain,  when  de- 
prived of  carbonic  acid,  about  18  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
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acid,  7  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  38  lbs.  of  potash^  and 
^5  Ibs^  of  soda  :  these  four  bodies  forming  about  83 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  ash." 

The  mean  of  the  proximate  organic  analyses  of  the 
eix  varieties  is  as  follows  : 

lOQO  parts  of        1000  paiii  of 
firesh  apple.  dij  apple. 

Cellular  fibre, 32.03  190.879 

Glutinous  matter,  with   a 

little  fill  nnd  wax, 1.94  11.463 

Dextrine, 31.44  186.80(> 

Sugar  and  extract, 83.25  497.627 

Malic  acid, 3.17  19*585 

Albumen, 13.79  83.720 

Casein, 1.64  9.921 

Dry  matter, 167.26  1000.000 

Water, 826.64 

I^OM, 6.10 

1000.00  1000.000 

''  The  ripe  apple  is  rich  in  sugar  and  a  body  anal- 
ogous to  gum,  called  dextrine^  which  has  the  same 
composition  as  starch,  but  differs  from  it  in  being 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  not  colored.b]ue  with  iodine. 
Dextrine  and  gum  should  not  be  confounded  with  each 
other.  They  differ  very  materially  in  many  respects. 
Dextrine  belongs  to  a  class  of  bodies  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  nourishing  the  animal  body.  All  the 
starch  taken  as  food  is  converted  into  dextrine  before 
it  is  assimilated  by  the  system.  The  acids  of  the 
stomach  possess  the  property  of  converting  starch  into 
this  body. 

^In  tiie  fresh  apple,  100  lbs.  contain  about  8.2  lbs. 
of  fibre ;  0.2  of  a  lb.  of  gluten,  fat,  and  wax  ;  3.1  lbs. 
of  dextrine  ;  8.3  lbs.  of  .sugar  and  extract ;  0.3  of  a 
lb.  of  malic  acid  ;  1.4  lbs.  of  albumen ;  0.16  of  a  lb. 
of  casein  ;  and  82.66  lbs.  of  water. 

In  the  fresh  potato,  100  lbs.  contain  about  9.7  lbs. 
of  starch  ;  5.8  lbs.  of  fibre  ;  0.2  of  a  lb.  of  gluten  ; 
0.08  of  a  lb.  of  albumen ;  0.46  of  lb.  casein ;  1.27  lbs. 
of  dextrine ;  2.6  lbs.  of  sugar  and  extract ;  and  79.7 
lbs.  of  water.   . 

By  comparing  the  composition  of  the  apple  with 
that  of  the  potato,  it  will  be  noticed — first,  that  the 
former  contains,  according  to  the  analysis,  about  3 
per  cent,  more  of  water  than  the  latter. 

Second,  tliat  dextrine  and  sugar  in  the  apple  take 
the  place  of  starch,  dextrine,  and  sugar,  in  the  potato. 
Of  the  former,  lOO  lbs.  of  good  fruit  contain  of  dex- 
trine, sugar,  and  extract,  1 1 .4  lbs. ;  the  latter  has,  in  the 
same  amount  of  tubers,  13.61  lbs.  of  starch,  dextrine, 
sugar,  and  extracL  The  above  proximate  principles 
are  the  main  bodies  in  the  apple  and  potato  which  go  to 
form  fat.  In  the  aggregate  amount  of  fat  producing 
products,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  apple  and  potato  do 
not  materially  difier.  It  would  be  natural,  nowever, 
to  infer  that  50  lbs.  of  dextrine  and  sugar  would,  if 
taken  into  the  system,  be  more  likely  to  make  a 
greater  quantity  of  fat  in  a  given  time,  or  at  teast,  to 
make  the  same  amount  in  a  shorter  period,  than  an 
equal  weight  of  starch  ;  for  the  reason,  that  the  two 
former  bodies,  although  nearly  the  same  in  compoai- 
tion  with  the  latter,  yet  are  physically  farther  ad- 
vanced in  organization,  and  hence  probably  approxi- 
nintc  nearer  the  constitution  of  fmt.  If  this  view  be 
taken,  then  the  apple,  if  of  good  quality,  may  be  re- 
garded equally  if  not  more  rich  in  fat  producing  pro- 
ducts than  the  potato. 

Thirdly,  that  the  apple  is  richer  in  nitrogenous 
compound  than  the  potato.  100  lbs.  of  fresh  apple 
contain  of  albomen,  1.38  ibe.'   The  same  amount  of 


fresh  potato  has  one-fourth  of  a  pound,  100  lbs.  of 
dry  apple  contain  8.37  lbs.  of  albumen,  and  an  equal 
weight  of  dry  tubers  has  1|  lbs.  100  lbs.  of  fresh 
fruit  contain  of  casein,  0.16  of  a  lb.;  and  an  equal 
weight  of  fresh  tubers,  0.45  of  a  lb.  Hence  it  will  be 
observed  that  100.  lbs.  of  fresh  apple  cont^  of  albu- 
men and  casein,  1.54  lbs.;  and  tfa^  same  quantity  of 
fresh  potato^  0.7  of  a  lb. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  in  albumen  the 
apple  is  richer  than  the  potato  while,  in  casein  the 
reverse  is  the  case — that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
albumen,  casein,  and  gluten,  in  good  varieties  of  the 
apple,  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  same  bodies 
in  the  potato.  Hence^  the  former  may  be  regarded 
richer  than  the  latter  in  those  bodies  which  strictly 
nourish  the  system ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  form 
muscle,  brain,  nerve,  and  in  short,  assist  in  building 
up  and  sustaining  the  organic  part  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body. 

The  juice  of  the  apple  forms  what  was  regarded 
not  long  ago  a  favorite  and  almost  necessary  append- 
age to  the  fanners  stock  of  winter  luxuries.  It  is 
now,  however,  looked  upon  by  him  with  comparative 
indiUbrance  as  a  beverage,  he  having  found  a  far 
better  and  more  profitable  use  for  his  apples,  that  of 
converting  them  into  fat  instead  of  alcohol.  The 
juice  of  the  apple  ^after  being  fermented,  is  called 
cider,  and  contains  'much  of  the  nutritive  matter  of 
the  fruity  Cider  contains  alcohol,  sugar,  gum  or 
dextrine,  malic  acid  and  the  phosphates  and  sulphates 
of  the  alkalies,  with  a  little  tannic  and  gallic  acids. 
The  juice  before  being  fermented,  has  in  addition  to 
the  above  ingredients,  albumen  and  casein."       F. 
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Mbssrs.  Editors: — I  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
occupation  of  farming  in  our  poor  way.  My^ther 
was  a  hard  working  man  of  good  moral  habits,  and 
was  called  a  very  observing  man,  but  rather  preju- 
diced against  what  he  termed  ^book  farming.*'  lie 
said  he  thought  any  intelligent  farmer  knew  better 
how  to  till  his  own  soil  than  a  man  who  had  never 
seen  it  could  tell  him,  as  different  soils  required  dif- 
ferent management,  and  more  than, one-half  of  those 
who  wrote  on  the  subject  had  no  practical  knowledge 
of  farming  whatever.  But  of  late  I  have  taken  a 
little  difierent  view  of  the  subject,  especially  since  I 
have  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
I  had  to  commence  for  myself  with  a  very  limited 
education  and  small  capital,  have  had  to  dig  for  the 
support  of  a  large  family,  and  consequently  my  op- 
portunities for  reading  have  likewise  boen  limited. 
I  thinly  however,  that  there  is  some  improvement  in 
agricultural  works  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  ' 
and  your  idea  of  urging  every  one  to  communicate 
every  item  of  practical  knowledge  which  he  thinks 
is  not  universally  known  and  practiced,  I  like  first 
rate.  But  I  know  that  I  am  very  far  behind  tha 
times,  and  feel  very  reluctant  ta  expose  my  igno- 
rance, especially  to  the  editor  of  a  periodical  as  well 
patronized  and  widely  ciroulated  as  yours. 

I  think  I  have  some  little  practical  knowledge  in 
the  use'  of  plaster ;  but  what  should  I  have  known 
had  I  not  been  told  ?  I  commenced  experimenting 
on  a  small  scale  some  sixteen  years  ago,  plaster  at 
that  time  coming  raUier  high,  viz :  $9  or  $10  oer 
ton,  and  sixteen  miles  to  haul  it,  over  hilly  road.  No 
one  could  have  made  me  believe  that  the  little  dust- 
ing would  have  suck  an  astonishing  efiect  on  the 
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clover,  had  I  not  seen  it.  I  have  used  it  constantlv, 
every  year  more  or  less,  since  I  commenced.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  raise  a  crop  of  gpraafl  without  it ;  and 
I  am  well  satiBfied  that  I  have  been  more  than  twice 
paid  for  the  outlay,  even  at  the  highest  price. 

I  was  t«id  that  in  the  end  plaster  would  impover- 
ish the  land— that  it  mcriely  acted  as  a  stimulus,  and 
would  eventally  leave  the  land  much  poorer  than 
when  the  use  of  it  was  commenced.  Of  this  I  am 
convinced,  that  I  have  not  much  to  fear  if  I  use  a  lit- 
tle discretion  ;  but  we  must  not  be  too  greedy,  or  we 
shall  bo  like  the  man  in  the  fable,  who  wished  to  be- 
come suddenly  rich.  He  could  not  be  content  to 
trace  the  rivulet  to  the  big  pond,  but  must  have  the 
golden  stream  come  like  a  mighty  rus|^ing  torrent. 
But  he  looks  around,  and  his  torrent  has  become  dry 
and  dusty.  So  if  we  apply  the  plaster,  it  starts  the 
clover  as  if  by  magic^  the  big  crop  rolls  out>  we 
grasp  the  scythe,  cut  ifbffand  take  it  away  from  the 
land,  and  perhaps  repeat  it  the  next  season.  We 
then  plow,  and  put  on  a  crop  of  com.  The  effect  of 
the  powerful  fertilizer,  or  stimulator,  whichever  yon 
may  be  pleased  to  term  it,  is  still  on  hand  ;  we  get  a 
fair  crop,  and  perhaps  follow  it  with  one  or  two  of 
wheat  or  oats  ;  then  seed  again,  and  anticipate  the 
same  round.  But  behold !  all  has  become  dry  and 
dusty  —  our  land  is  a  barren  waste.  We  have  been 
robbing  the  land,  and  have  returned  nothing.  But 
let  us  be  content  with  one  large  crop  of  «lover,  if 
our  land  is  in  low  condition,  and  give  the  land  the 
next.  Let  it  grow  as  large  as  it  will,  then  put  in 
the  plow  instead  of  the  sc3rthe— let  it  go  deep — have 
a  boy  along  with  a  forked  stick,  if  necessary,  to  keep 
it  clear  and  roll  the  clover  under ;  and  mark  my  word, 
we  shall^nd  the  plaster  has  done*  the  land  no  injury. 
I  am  seiiHble  that  plastering  and  turning  in  clover  is 
the  c^^apest  way  of  manuring  a  soil  like  mine  which 
I  have  yet  tried,  except  what  I  can  obtain  from  the 
barn-yard  and  stables. 

I  have  different  views  on  the  application  of  barn- 
yard manure,  from  many  farmers  within  the  circle 
of  my  acquaintance,  and  from  some  publications 
which  I  have  seen  on  the  subject.  I  have  seen  one 
or  two  articles  in  the  Farmer,  which  correspond  with 
my  views  on  the.  subject,  or  I  would  not  say  any- 
thing, as  I  should  not  be  able  to  defend  my  position 
by  analyses  or  a  learned  article  on  the  subiect ;  but 
if  I  am  correct,  I  know  many  of  my  neighbors  are 
losing  a  great  deal  of  the  benefit  of  their  manure^  by 
their  practice  of  rotting  before  they  apply  it  to  the 
soil.  My  plan  is  to  apply  it  as  soon  as  I  can,  and 
plow  it  in,  no  matter  how  coarse.  I  never  put  straw 
in  a  pile  to  rot,  but  bed  the  cattle  and  horses  well 
with  it,  and  pitch  it  out  on  the  pile  during  the  win- 
ter ;  then  take  it  out  and  plow  it  in.  If  I  have  more 
straw  than  I  can  use  in  this  way,  I  take  it  along  and 
plow  it  under.  I  will  venture  that  the  soil  wUl  fix 
the  gases  without  any  farther  trouble. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  plan  of  manuring  with  plaster  and  clover ;  but 
buckwheat  —  unless  yon  can  prescribe  some  means 
whereby  it  may  be  made,  or  the  soil  may  be  made, 
to  retain  the  fertilizing  properties,  if  there  are  any 
to  the  buckwheat  —  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  no 
faith  at  all  in.  Plaster  will  make  buckwheat  grow 
as  well  as  clover  ;  but  I  have  bushed  it  down  when 
it  stood  mid -sides  to  my  horses,  and  plowed  it  under, 
wlien  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  it  did  not  benefit  the 
crop  or  the  land  in  the  least.  -  I  have  tried  the  ex- 
[.•eriment  repeatedly,  and  had  now  rather  go  with  a 


team  in  the  momiuff  and  turn  in  a  good  dew,  than 
the  stoutest  crop  of  buckwheat  I  couM  raise. 

We  use  a  composition  here,  which  answers  a  good 
purpose  on  com.  It  is  plaster,  lime,  and  unleached 
ashes,  about  equal  quantities  on  sandy  land.  If  the 
soil  is  more  clay,  use  less  plaster ;  and  if  the  soil 
contains  more  lime,  of  course  less  would  be  needed 
in  the  compound.  Apply  it  after  the  com  is  up  — 
either  before  or  after  hoeing.  Throw  about  a  table- 
spoonful  on  each  hill.  Pi.oooiiiiii. 

Wb  thank  the  vrriter  of  the  above,  for  his  valua- 
ble hints  to  his  brother  farmers.  Buckwheat  is  worth 
a  little  more  than  he  supposes  ;  but  it  is  considerably 
less  valuable  than  clover^  to  plow  in  as  a  fertilizer. 


«^^^^^>^^^^^^^^^ 


A  SDf aUXJkB    FRBAK    OF    VATKJBB. 


In  the  winter  of  1839, 1  saw,  in  the  hands  of  a 
freind  at  Waterloo,  a  number  of  grains  of  what  he 
called  ^'Egvptian  com."  It  was  to  me  a  new  var- 
iety, and  I  begged  of  him  several  grains  of  it  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  could  be  success- 
fully cultivated  in  our  country.  I  had  Ave  grains, 
on  a  niece  of  the  original  cob ;  each  grain  being  sep- 
arately enveloped  in  a  husk  about  an  inch  long,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  very  small  ear  growing  out  m 
the  cob.  I  gave  three  of  the  grains  to  two  of  my 
friends,  to  experiment  with;  but!  understand  that  they 
were  lost.  The  remaining  two  grains  I  planted  with 
particular  care,  about  six  inches  apart,  as  early  as  the 
season  would  admit,  in  a  well  cultivated  bed,  on  the 
south  side  of  my  wood-house.  The  grains  grew  well, 
and  I  attentively  watched  their  growth  during  the 
summer  and  fall.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
com  was  a  larger  and  later  variety  than  that  usually 
raised  in  this  climate.  The  stalks  resembled  those 
of  the  corn  raised  in  the  south  part  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  being  large,  and  ten  or  more  feet  in  height. 
The  ears  did  not  set  until  about  the  last  of  August,  and 
the  silk  did  not  appear  until  about  the  .middle  of  Sep- 
tember. One  stalk  produced  two  ears,  the  other  (and 
larger  one^  produced  but  one  ear.  After  the  ears 
commenced  growing  they  grew  rapidly,  and  their 
growth  seemed  to^be  more  and  more  accelerated  as 
the  warm  season  advanced  towards  its  termination. 
After  the  weather  became  so  cold  as  to  entirely  stop 
its  growth,  (about  the  23d  of  October,)  I  pulled  the 
com,  and  examined  it.  The  larger  stalky  bearing 
one  ear,  produced  '<  after  its  kind,'*  with  husks  for 
every  grain,  although  some  of  the  grains  were  not 
fully  formed  within  them.  The  two  ears  borne  by 
the  smallest  stalk  being  the  most  forward,  or  earli- 
est, were  fit  for  ^'roasting  ears  ;'*  but  to  my  astonish- 
ment, neither  of  them  had  the  least  appearance  of 
husks  enveloping  the  grains,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  original  grain  which  I  planted !  Here  was  a 
<<  poser/'  And  the  grains,  too,  instead  of  growing 
some  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  as  was  the 
seed  com,  were  short,  and  nearly  globular.  They 
were  white,  and  appeared  to  be  all  of  the  same  kind 
— not  the  least  intermixture  could  be  detected.  In- 
deed, intermixture  by  the  pollen  would  have  bceu 
about  impossible,  inasmuch  as  all  the  tassels  of  the 
com  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  dead  and  dried  up 
a  month  or  more  before  this  variety  showed  its  silk. 
There  was  no  com  within  six  rods  of  the  latter,  and 
none,  but  that  which  is  called  <<  sweet  corn,^  in  my 
garden. 

To  test  the  fact  in  ngard  to  intermixtnre  mom 
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perfectly)  I  roasted  and  ate  the  com  of  one  of  the  ears. 
It  had  not  the  least  flavor  of  the  sweet  com.  If 
there  had  been  impregration  by  the  pollen,  (which 
I  verily  believe  to  have  been  impossible,)  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  could  possibly  have  been  so  perfect 
and  complete,  as  totally  to  change  every  grain  of 
both  ears  on  the  smaller  stock ;  and  that,  too,  to  a 
variety  which  was  not  raised  in  the  neiffhborhood,  if 
at  all  in  the  country.  And  what  renders  the  case 
more  extraordinary,  if  impregration  was  the  cause  of 
the  change,  was,  that  the  one  ear  of  the  larger  stalk 
had  a  regular  full  sized  husk  for  every  grain,  formed 
or  unformed.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  by 
some  accident  another  grain  had  got  there,  and  grew 
up,  the  one  which  I  planted  having  failed  to  grow, 
Sbc.  But  I  put  a  stake  by  the  side  oi  each  grain 
when  i  planted  them  ;  they  each  grew  up  by  the  side 
of  tiheir  respective  stakes ;  the  stalks  appeared  alike, 
excepting  tliat  one  was  somewhat  iai^r  than  the 
other  ;  no  other  corn  grew  up  within  six  rods  of  the 
two  stalks  upon  which  I  experimented ;  and  the  whole 
affair  was  carefully  conducted  for  the  express  purpoffie 
of  trying  an  experiment.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  no  such,  nor  any  other  accident  happened,  by 
which  I  was  deceived  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  am 
also  satisfied  that  the  grains  which  I  planted,  ffrew ; 
and  that  one  of  them,  without  impregration,  by  the 
pollen  of  any  other  variety,  produced  metamorphosed 
(transmuted  ?)  corn,  every  grain  beinc:  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  Uie  seed,  and  difierent  mm  any  corn 
grown  in  the  neighborhood.  How  nature  managed 
the  matter,  I  can  not  understand.    J.  H.  H. 


-^^k^^^^^^^^*^^^- 


HOW  TO  KILL  BLDEBSt  AISTD  IBCPROVB  THB  FARM. 


Mrssrs.  Editors: — In  looking  over  the  Grenesee 
Farmer  of  7th  month  last,  I  saw  a  request  that  some 
of  its  many  readers  would  furnish  a  plan  by  which 
elders  might  be  killed.  These  bushes  are  a  pest  tf) 
the  farmer ;  -and  in  thinking  about  it,  I  have  hit  on 
a  plan  that  will  dostroy  them,  and  make  a  second 
rate  farm  in  a  few  years  yield  twice  tlie  quantity  of 
produce  it  does  at  present,  which  will  be  something. 
Well,  Uie  first  thing  to  do,  is  to  nrnke  a  reservoir 
where  the  wash  runs  out  of  the  bara-yard«  Make 
it  as  near  the  yard  as  possible,  and  as  hurge  or  larger 
thav  die  yard*  ^  Well !"  says  one,  ''what  has  this 
to  do  with  kiHing  eldors?"  ''O!"  says  another,  ^l 
see  what  he  is  at  —  he  is  going  to  fill  this  pond  with 
water  and  then  throw  a  pinch  of  Homeopathic  medi- 
cine in  it,  and  sprinkle  it  on  the  elders,  and  kill  them 
with  doctor>stufil^'  Well,  now,  I  am  going  to  do  no 
Buch  thing  ;  but  we  will  put  something  in  it  better 
than  doctor-stuff.  I  will  not  say  what  that  is  just 
now,  but  I  will  by  and  by,  when  it  comes  in  course^ 
The  next  thmg  to  do,  where  there  are  elders  growing 
along  a  fence,  (for  they  mostly  grow  there,)  is  to  cut 
them  close  to  the  ground  ;  then  take  away  the  fence, 
tninnels  and  all,  and  put  it  up  clear  of  the  old  bed  ; 
then  throw  the  tops  over  to  one  side,  and  take  a  good 
plow  with  a  sharp  share  and  cutter,  and  turn  up 
the  roots ;  then  harrow  it  four  or  five  times  with  a 
heavy  harrow  having  long  sharp  teeth.  This  will 
bring  most  of  the  roots  to  the  surface.  Let  them 
lay  in  the  sun  one  week ;  then  heap  the  elder  tops 
on  the  bed  and  set  fire  to  them.  When  thoy  are 
fairty  ignited,  throw  on  the  roots.  This  will  burn 
them  up  root  and  branch ;  and  instead  of  having 
rank,  green  elder,  we  will  have  a  fertilizer  in  the 
form  of  ashes.    Repeat  this  process  once  a  week  for 


four  weeks,  and  by  that  time  the  bed  will  be  in  a 
nice  state  for  the. shovel. 

Now  for  the  Rksbrvoir.  Take  a  cart  and  haul 
it  full  from  this  bed,  then  level  down  with  a  plow, 
leaving  the  clear-up  furrow  in  the  middle.  This  will 
leave  a  convenient  ditch  to  take  the  wash  of  the  next 
rain,  after  which  plow  it  again.  Turn  the  ridge  this 
time  in  the  middle,  and  gather-in.  This  will  Uirow 
the  wash  of  the  next  rain  to  the  sides.  Plow  it 
alternately  in  this  way  once  after  every  heavy  rain, 
and  by  seed-time  it  will  be  ready  to  haul  out  for 
wheat.  Spread  on  after  the  last  plowing,  and  har- 
row it  in  with  the  wheat. 

I  have  found  that  a  load  of  this  compost  will  make 
as  much  wheat  grow  as  a  load  of  bani-yard  mamirc 
of  equal  bulk.  Now,  instead  of  manuring  one  field 
for  wheat,  the  farmer  can  manure  two,  and  raise 
double  the  quantity  he  formerly  did.  This  reservoir 
is  the  fanner's  friend.  Do  net  let  it  lay  long  idle  ; 
but  after  it  is  emptied  for  wheat,  fill  it  again  for 
corn,  from  the  remainder  of  the  old  bed,  and  work  it 
as  the  first  Let  it  lay  during  the  winter,  and  the 
next  spring,  at  planting  time,  when  the  corn  is 
dropped,  cover  each  hill  with  a  shovel  full  of  tlu9 
compost.  It  will  cause  it  to  come  up  rank  and 
green,  and  grow  right  up  from  the  start,  so  that  the 
worms  will  not  like  it ;  and  in  a  good  season,  even 
on  thin  land,  it  will  average  forty  bushels  per  acre  : 
whereas,  in  planting  in  the  old  way,  there  will  bo 
but  ten  or  fifteen  bushels.  There  are  twenty-five 
bushels  of  com  for  every  acre,  to  pay  for  the  labor, 
besides  enriching  the  soil  for  succeeding  crops.  — 
"Well,"  say  half  a  dozen  at  once,  "but  this  is  too 
much  trouble  ;  I  am  weak  handed,  and  my  farm  pro** 
duces  light  crops  ;  therefore  1  cannot  afford  to  hire. 
I  can't  do  it."  Stop,  my  brave,  hearty  younflpfarmers, 
don't  say  "can't"  —  that  word  should  not  be  spoken 
here.  It  is  true  that  here  is  a  difficulty  to  start 
with  ;  but  something  can  be  done,  for  you  as  well  as 
for  the  rest.  Follow  out  my  plan,  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  then  your,  reservoirs  will  soon  be  full 
without  paying  one  dollar,  or  missing  the  time  either. 
Rise  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  first  ray  of  light 
shoots  up  from  the  eastern  horizon,  and  go' at  it  and 
work  until  sunrise ;  then  you  can  go  at  your  other 
work.  By  following  this  practice  fegularly,  you  will 
have  this  work  completed,  and  have  as  much  time  to 
do  your  other  work  as  the  man  has  who  indulges 
himself  in  lying  a-bed  till  sunrise.  There  are  so 
many  advantages  that  would  arise  (ror»  this  plan, 
that  space  will  not  admit  of  even  naming  them  all 
here.  I  will  only  mention  one  or  two,  viz  :  It  will 
enable  the  &rraer  "  to  plow  in  hope,"  and  learn  him  to 
''plow  deep  while  sluggard  sleep  ;^'  and  by  the  time 
he  gets  all  of  his  fence  rows  cleared  out  ia  this 
way,  if  his  farm,  with  good  culture,  does  not  yield 
double  the  produce  it  did  before  he  commenced,  I  will 
givo  him  leave  to  set  me  down  for  a 

GiiKRM  FAauKa. 
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iNFoaxATioN  Wanted.  —  I  should  like  to  have 
some  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Duriiam  and  Devon  cattle,  publish  the  pedi- 
free  descent  in  your  columns,  and  oblige,  J.  II. 
WBTLAZ10. — Saratoga  Co,,  SepL^  1S50. 


^»%^^f^^^^^^^S^W 


EvRN  the  scanty  display  of  blossoms  in  a  window, 
or  the  careful  training  of  a  honeysuckle  around  a 
cottage  door,  is  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  gentle 
spirits  and  an  improved  humanity  witliin 
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tDI)eat    l^nsbonbc^. 


OSSfiS   AXD  WBBAT. 


igh  of  the 


lOUffl 

will  not  pro- 
.lly  reject  the 


All  have   perhaps  heard  «i»d  read 

vexed  quealion,  whether  ii!\eat  will 

dvco  dun.     Men  of  science  uni 

idea  that  tekeat  tuma  to  then,  bh  they 

CDt  gcHV).     New  varietia  of  the  same  apecios  u 

'  genus  are-  produced  by  the  admixture  of  pollen.- 
I'huE,  the  different  varioUea  of  corn  will  readily  mil 
but  wheat  will  not  produce  oats,  nor  oaU  rye. 
wheat  turns  to  chesSi  it  preaenls  a  solitary  exception 
to  the  laws  which  govern  the  vegetable  kingdom  — 
aji  anomaly  in  the  vegetable  workl.     On  tlie  other 
hand,  many  farmera  present  facta,  which  certainly 
look  rather  ttubbom,  aa  facta  are  apt  to  do  when  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  favorite  theory.     Of  courac,  if 
cbeas  could  be  found  growing  from  the  eeme  root, 
and  on  the  same  etalk  witb  wheat,  theory  ^uld  have 
to  Burrender.     Ijarge  anma  of  money  have  at  various 
limes  been  offered  for  a  specimen  of  wheat  and  chess 
thua  connected  ;  and  though  we  do  not^ecollect  that 
the  reword  wm  ever  claimed,  yet  acores  of  men  a 

■    to  be  foond,  who  are  willing  to  testify  that  they  hai 
seen  wheat  and  choaa  growing  twethor. 

A  few  weeks  ainco,  a  head  of  wheat  and  chcsa,  (i 
exact  cc^y  of  which  ia  aeen  in  the  engrmving,)  wi 
left  at  OUT  c^ce 
by  a  fangpr  of 
Williamaon, 
Wayne  co.,  who 
thought  himself 


■titled 
prize.  The  ap- 
pearance, «t  Gist 
sight,  favored  the 
idea;  butonctoM 
examination,  and 
on  removing  one 

dottod  line,  and 
bending  down 
the  hull,  we  could 
readily  percetra 
the  ends  of  tfas  < 
two  cbcaa  atem^ 
1  by  moving 
them  the  heads 

there  was  not  the 


chess  and  wheat. 


the  head  was  forming,  and  been  Kcured  there  by  the 

Sowthoftiie  grain  awl  chaC  When  ripe,  of  courae 
e  alem,  being  very  slender,  was  easily  biokea  off 
in  reaping,  or  in  aome  otbei  way.  We  preaurae  tliis 
is  about  a  fair  specimen  of  the  maa;  heada  of  wheat 
and  cheta  that  nave  been  seen  growing-  together  in 
us  parts  of  the  coootry. 


Hsisits.  EnrroBS : — With  your  permission  I  will 
tell  yoQ  what  I  know  of  the  grov^  of  smoL  t  com- 
menced harvesting  a  good  piece  of  wheat,  and  when 

—   to  thesiSe  next  the  woods,  ray  cradler  called 

im.  I  there  found  a  spot,  about  two  feet 
square,  on  which  there  was  no  wheat ;  and  for  some 
diatSDce  around,  the  wheat  had  grown  op  six,  ten, 
and  twenty  inches,  and  died  withont  heading.  Then 
two  feet  more,  it  was  all  smut.  A  little 
out  one-balf  wai 
atill,  all  was  good  wheat, 
examined  the  spot,  and  wher«  there  was  no  wheat  I 
found  a  skunk  that  I  bad  killed  early  in  the  apring: 
that  is,  the  bones  and  hair.  The  etench  was  about 
as  strong  as  ever. 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm  in  this  connty,  over  half  a 
century.  When  fanniDg  was  first  commenced  here, 
it  was  in  small  patches  in  a  heavy  forest,  and  we 
were  all  troubled  with  smut  in  our  wheat,  till  we 
brined  and  limed  our  seed.  1  once  failed  to  prepare 
seed  enouKh  for  a  lot,  and  I  sowed  dry  wheat  to  finish. 
The  reBoTt  was,  the  dry  seed  did  not  produce  over 
Uiree  quarters  as  much  as  the  prepared  seed  did,  and 
vras  very  smutty.  It  waa  all  sown  in  one  day,  and 
on  the  same  quality  of  ground. 

I  onco  saw  a  piece  of  wheat  growing  in  a  sugar 
orchard,  and  at  Jeast  one-half  was.  smut.  I  then 
though^  and  atill  think,  that  the  impurity  of  the  at- 
mos^ere,  caused  by  maple  trees,  produced  the  smut 
Since  our  wheat-Krowing  lands  have  become  older, 
we  are  not  troubled  with  smnt  as  formerly.  I  con- 
sider it  of  great  importance  to  change  seed  wheat 
from  oak  to  maple  landa  aa  often  as  every  three  or 
four  years.  I  believe  wheat  sown  ten  years  on  one 
farm,  without  brining  and  liming,  will  not  produce 
much  over  one-half  as  much  as  it  would  if  the  seed 
bad  been  changed  two  or  three  times,  from  tes  to 
twenty  milen,  and  also  from  a  '  "      "    ■' 
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a  different  soil. 
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subjected    to    a 

tion,  our  friend 
of  Williamsoa, 
and  all  who  hap- 
pened to  see  il, 
would  have  been 
willing  to  have 
testified  years 
hence,  that  they 
had  seen  wheat 

and  cheaa  growing  from  tbe  same  straw.     The  cboss 
must  have  become  entwined  around  tbe  wheat  while 


Mcsens.  Editorsi— I  have  read.  In  the  Genesee 
Fanner,  several  articles  concerning  amut  in  wheal,  ' 
written  by  J.  H.  H.  I  suppose  him  to  bo  one  of 
what  I  call  the  "  never-sweats" —  that  he  is  rich,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  hunt  up  bugs  and  bottlt> 
them,  and  has  thereby  made  tho  great  discovery  that 
a  certain  bug  will  eat  smut  in  wheat.  I  have  hogs 
that  will  eat  com ;  hot  they  do  not  prodifce  any. 
This  great  discovery  is  bo  foolish,  ibat  I  am  con- 
atrained  to  write  an  easy  and  simple  remedy  for  smut 
in  wheat,  and  will  tell  the  cause  of  it.  The  practice 
!  have  followed  over  twenty  years,  and  it  haa  ne%-cr 
failed.  First,  select  your  seed  wheat  standing  in 
the  field,  that  ia  clear  of  smut ;  let  it  stand  till  it  is 
pretty  ripe  ;  cut  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  it 
is  perfeutly.dry  ;  shock  it  up  and  let  it  aland  till  it 
is  thoroughly  cured  ;  iheo  draw  it  into  the  barn  and 
put  it  on  a  acaflbid  over  tbe  floor,  or  where  it  can  not 
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possibly  heat ;  thresh  it  wkeii  you  pleaae,  ckftn  it 
well,  and  screen  out  all  the  little  kemelfi— save  none 
but  the  best :  and  I  will  warrant  you  will  have  no 
smiit.  You  may  sow  early  or  late,  wet  or  dry.  On 
any  land  you  please,  and  J.  H.  H.'s  bug  will  starve. 
Now,  TUB  CAU8B  OF  SMUT.  Farmers  generally  are 
in  a  hurry  when  mowing  commences^  and  wilt  try  to 
get  as  much  of  the  clover  and  lodged  grass  mowed 
as  they  can  before  harvest,  and  put  it  into  the  mow, 
many  times  too  damp.  Then  wheh  harvest  comes, 
on,  they  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  their  grain  cut  and 
drawn  in,  and  very  often  draw  it  in  rather  damp^  and 
mow  it  right  on  the  hay.  Then  it  becomes  heated, 
and  the  top  of  the  .mow  is  heated  as  much,  perhaps, 
as  any  part.  Most  likely  they  will  then  take  off  of 
the  top  of  the  mow,  and  thresh  for  seed.  This  wheat, 
or  any  that  has  been  heated,  will  produce  smut  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  that  it  has  been  heated.  If 
there  is  any  smut  in  the  mow,  you  are  sure  to  have 
some  smut.  A  certain  man  in  my  neighborhood, 
about  ten  years  ago^  had  a  fallow  of  about  seven 
acres.  He  saved  his  seed,  and  stacked  it  when  pret- 
ty green,  and  it  heated.  He  sowed  the  whole  piece 
with  the  wheat  that  had  been  heated,  except  a  small 
portion  which  he  sowed  with  one  and  a  half  bushels 
that  he  got  of  me.  When  the  wheat  was  grown, 
that  part  sown  witfi  his  seed  was  at  least  one-third 
smut,  while  not  a  head  of  smut  could  be  found  on 
that  sown  with  the  seed  procured  of  me.  It  was  all 
sown  the  same  day.    C.  C. — Starkly,  J\r.Y,,  1850. 


-^i^V/X/X^V^k^h^h^x 


WANTED,   A  UTTLE  MORE  BZFLANATIOV  ABOUT 

''SMUT  Buas.'* 


Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  been  highly  pleased  and 
interested  in  perusing  the'varions  arguments  adduced 
in  regard  to  smut  in  wheat  and  the  cause  of  it.  The 
truUh  is,  or  ought  to  be,  what  all  are  searching  for  ; 
and  can  the  true  cause  be  found,  and  satisfactorily 
explained  to  the  world,  a  very  important  mystery  (to 
wheat-growers,  at  least,)  will  be  solved.  It  is  a 
subject  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  much  thought, 
and  made  considerable  search  and  much  inqury  for 
the  cause ;  but  I  am  as  yet  in  total  darkness  in  re- 
gard to  it,  so  far  as  my  own  personal  views  are  con- 
cerned. Neither  do  I  believe  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents who  have  spoken  on  this  subject,  to  be  on 
the  right  track.  Mr.  J.  H.  H.  has  considerable  to 
say  ;  and  as  1  believe  him  to  be  a  matter-of-fact  sort 
of  a  man,  and  his  argument  the  only  one  worth  ex- 
amining, I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  it :  but  not- 
withstanding his  veracitv,  and  firm  belief  in  his  own 
theory,  I  am,  from  the  following  facts,  compelled  to 
believe  it  all  a  **  hum-bug,"  instead  of  smut  bug. 

In  1845,  my  spring  wheat  was  very  smutty,  and 
was  getting  worse  every  year.  In  1846, 1  thought  I 
would,  for  experiment,  get  a  new  kind  of  seed  ;  and 
accordingly  I  obtained  a  bushel  of  the  Italian,  as  that 
was  said  to  produce  well.  I  sowed  three  acres  — 
two  and  a  quarter  acres  with  the  old  kind,  after 
washing  it  with  strong  brine,  (as  that  was  tho  last 
prevention  I  had  tlien  heard  of,)  and  three  quarters 
of  an  acre  with  unwashed  Italian.  When  ripe,.  I 
found,  as  usual,  the  old  kind  about  one-tenth  smut ; 
while  the  Italian,  though  standing  side  by  side,  and 
the  adjoining  edges  intermingled  by  dragging,  was 
entirely  free  from  it.  I  could  find  smut  heads  of  the 
old  kind,  several  feet  from  the  line,  among  the  Italian. 
I  could  also  find  heads  of  the  latter  among  the  old 
kind  ;  but,  after  a  long  and  close  examination,  was 


compelled  to  give  up^  without  finding  a  single  head 
of  the  Italian  smutted.  Since  then,  I  have,  in  two 
different  fields,  sowed  the  Black  Sea  wheat  beside 
another  kind,  on  the  same  day,  and  harvested  them 
the  same  day,  finding  the  Black  Sea  free  from  smut, 
while  the  other  was  scarcely  more  tiian  three-fourths 
good  wheat. 

One  more  fact,  and  I  will  leave  the  "  groui  d."  A 
friend  of  mine,  three  or  four  years  ago,  prepared  a 
piece  of  eight  acres  for  winter  wheat.  He  sowed 
and  draggedin  four  acres.  It  then  commenced  rain- 
ing, wmch  prevented  sowing  the  other  fotir  acres 
until  two  weeks  later,  when  it  was  also  sowed  with 
the  same  kind  of  wheat,  threshed  and  cleaned  at  the 
same  time.  When  harvested,  the  part  of  the  field 
first  sowed  was  found  to  be  very  clean,  nice  wheat : 
while  the  la8t*was  shrunken  and  very  smutty. 

Now,  if  smut  is  caused  by  a  bug,  T  should  like  to 
have  Mr.  J.  H.  H.  explain  why  they  were  not,  in  tlie 
first  cases,  as  likely  to  crawl  up  the  stalks  of  the 
Italian  or  the  Black  Sea,  as  of  the  other  ;  and  in  the 
last  case,  I  would  respectfully  ask  what  possessef)  all 
the  "bugs"  to  leave  that  part  of  the  field  first  sowed, 
and  attack  the  other  half  so  voraciously  ? 

As  I  know  not  the  cause  of  smut,  (as  I  stated  be- 
fore,) I  know  of  no  preventive  that  is  sure  rn  all 
cases.  All  I  can  say,  therefore,  is  that  the  most 
successful  course  with  me,  is  to  sow  seed  that  is  as 
free  from  smut  as  possible,  if  not  entirely,  and  change 
the  seed  as  often  as  every  third  year ;  that  is,  change 
with  some  of  your  neighbors  or  friends,  for  some 
that  grew  on  a  different  soil  from  that  yon  intend  to 
crop.     D.  A.  C.—Dryden  Hili,  A\Y.,  Sept.,  1860. 

TO    PREVENT    SMUT. 


Mbssrs.  EmroES: — I  will  give  you  my  experience 
in  preventing  smut«  About  twelve  years  ago,  on  my 
farm  in  Brighton,  I  raised  a  field  of  wheat  of  about 
five  acres,  which  was  so  smutty  thct  I  thought  it 
would  not  pay  for  threshine  ;  so  I  fed  it  out.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  experiment  1  threshed  enough  to  sow 
the  same  field  again.  I  soaked  it  all  night  in  water 
strong  with  salt,  and  stirred  it  up  and  skimmed  off 
all  the  smut  and  shrunk  wheat  that  rose  to  the  top. 
In  the  morning  I  rolled  it  in  fresh  slaked  lime,  and 
sowed  it  on  the  same  field  where  it  had  grown  ;  and 
I  did  .not  discover  a  head  of  smut  in  the  field.  I  was 
much  troubled  with  smut  before  this,  having  to  wash 
most  of  mv  wheat  before  grinding  ;  but  since  I  have 
pursued  tdis  course,  I  scarcely  ever  see  a  head  of 
smut  in  my  fields.  My  neighbor,  Matbbw  Dryrr, 
was  troubled  in  the  same  way  —  pursued  the  same 
course  for  two  or  three  years  —  and  got  rid  of  the 
smut.  These  are  facts,  and  important  facts  for  the 
farmer.  The  question  whether  smut  is  caused  by  a 
<<6ttg,"  or  by  some  other  cause,  although  a  very  in- 
teresting subject  of  inquiry  to  the  curious,  is  of  very 
little  practical  consequence  as  long  as  we  know  an 
effectual  remedy,  easily  applied,  and  within  the  reach 
of  all.  I  shoufd  of  course  prefer  to  sow  clean  wheat, 
if  I  could  procure  it  readily;  but  I  should  sow  smutty 
wheat  that  had  been  limed  and  brined  in  the  way  I 
have  mentioned,  with  perfect  confidfhce  that  the 
vitality  of  the  emut  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  its 
efi^cts  would  not  be  teen  in  the  next  crop.  This 
confidence  has  been  gained  by  my  own  experience, 
and  my  observation  of  its  success  among  my  neigh- 
bors. I  had  tried  various  remedies  previous  to  this. 
Hiram  Robbins.— J5rigA«<m,  JV.  F.,  1850, 
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Qimtotvs  to    lnqmnt0. 


TO    BAISB    WATBB    BY    THE    STPHOIT. 


Eds.  Ge5.  Fanmkr  :— I  hnve  on  my  fcrm  a  well  twenty- 
seven  feet  deep,  supplied  by  a  large  locuitain  of  water,  dnm 
which  (  wish  to  take  water  in  a  lead  pipe  sypbon  to  a  point 
about  three  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  welt,  whare  I  wish 
a  small  stream  to  rue  ;  to  do  which,  I  shall  have  to  raise 
the  water  in  ilio  syphon  about  twenty  feet^boye  the  snrfiu^ 
of  ilie  wilier  in  the  well.  Can  yon  tell  me  whether  it  will 
eontiniip  to  run  as  long  as  the  syphon  is  in  order  and  t-he 
supply  of  water  good,  or  will  the  sypbon  after  a  time  fill 
uiiii  gas  and  stop  running  t  If  so,  by  what  means  can  it  bo 
l)e»t  prevented,  and  what  size  and  how  heavy  pipe  will  it 
require  ?     Joseph  BRtcas.—  fVUiet,  N,  K.,  StpL,  1850. 

The  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  drawn  from  a 
well  in  a  continuous  stream,  as  whiskey  is  some- 
times drawn  from  a  barrel  through  the  bung,  depends 
entirely  on  the  size  of  the  springs  or  streams  flowing 
into  it.  Only  a  small  lead  pipe  should  be  employed, 
unless  you  are  certain  that  the  fountain  is  abundant. 
If  this  is  the  case,  little  apprehension  need  be  felt 
that  gas  will  interfere  with  the  flow  of  water  after  it 
once  begins.  Fill  the  pipe  with  water  before  it  is 
put*  in,  having  one  end  in  the  water  of  the  well  and 
the  other  lower,  for  delivering  the  water  where  needed. 
If  from  any  cause  the  running  should  cease,  an  air 
pump  would  start  it  again,  or  the  pipe  muet  be  filled 
with  water. 

BS3T    MODS    OF    FEBDISra    BBAV. 


M  »:5Sfis.  Editor!i: — There  are  many  persons,  and  some  of 
them  your  patrons,  who  have  been  looking  for  aD  article  in 
the  Gene«ee  Farmer,  on  the  best  plan  (or  one  that  you 
would  recommend,)  for  feeding  wheat  or  rye  bran — whether 
it  should  be  given  to  hogs,  horses,  cattle,  dte.,  drv,  or  wet 
with  water  just  before  being  fed,  or  soured,  Sec  We  hope 
tn  hear  from  you  in  the  September  number  of  your  paper. 
THOMA9  P.  Watts.— /2i<sse//m//e,  IU„  Aug,,  1850. 

Wc  think  it  better  to  wet  bran  before  feeding,  than 
to  give  it  to  hog?,  horses,  or  cattle,  dry.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  little  salt  (as  much  as  wouM  snffice  far  bran 
bread,)  is  an  improyeroent.  The  Bouring  of  bread, 
milk,  meal,  or  bran,  may  possibly  increase  the  nutri- 
tive properties  of  these  articles  of  food  ;  but  we  never 
saw  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  between  ten  pounds  of  sweet  bran, 
meal,  or  milk,  and  same  sour,  can  not  be  great  in  the 
readiness  with  which  the  aliment  is  digested.  Habit 
has  much  to  do  in. this  matter — some  preferring  soar, 
and  others  sweet  food. 


K^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


TO    DESTBOT    THB    WIBE-WOBIkL 


Mr.sens.  Editors: — I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for 
a  f<?w  months  past,  and  have  observed  that  inquires  are  fre- 
quently made  on  various  subjects,  and  answers  solicited  from 
you  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers;  consequently  I 
thought  it  would  not  be  improper  to  solicit  information  on  a 
point  on  which  I  have  as  yet  seen  nolhingr.  Jt  ig^  whether 
ihrre  is  any  practical  way  of  destroying  wire-worms,  which 
for  two  years  past  have  very  much  troubled,  and  in  some 
ctvues  cnlirely  destroyed,  our  crops.  Last  season  their  rav- 
ages \vcro  wholly  oanfmcd  to  low,  wet,  blnck  loam  soils ; 
but  this  season  they  are  much  more  numerous,  and  many  of 
our  dry  hiil  lands  have  been  filled  Hith  them,  to  the  entire 
destruction  offRl  vegetation  in  some  cases.  If  you  cnn  give 
us  any  piarticai  method  of  destroying  them,  yon  will  confer 
n  great  favor ;  not  only  on  me,  but  many  otheis  in  Chenango 
county.    J.  S.  B.-^ LmckUan,  M  K,  Jufy^  1850. 

We  respectfully  ask  for  information  on  the  above 
interesting  subject  Can  the  wonn  be  killed  by 
freezing  and  late  fall  plowing;  ?  Some  of  our  readers 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  elects  of  salt. 


MawaiL  Editors:— Can  you  or  any  of  your  comspoodenis 

S've  me,  through  your  Farmer,  a  remedy  for  bme  hogs? 
$veral  times  this  summer  my  hon  have  been  so  lame  that 
they  could  scaroely  get  up  m  vralk.  It  is  mostly  in  their 
hind  parts,  and  apparently  mofdi  like  rhanraatism.  They 
have  nothing  to  eat  but  sour  milk  and  grass,  and  of  that  a 
plenty.  On  washing  days,  however,  there  is  a  paii  or  two 
of  soap  suds  thrown  into  the  swill  barral,  and  now  they 
begin  to  get  a  few  fallen  apples. 

i  am  not  alone  in  this  drfficully,  and  a  remedy  woold 
moch  obliae  roy  fiither,  aeveral  neighbors,  and  yoar  humbia 
patroo.    X  DonuAU.—EeHa,  N»  F.,  jhng.,  1850. 

At  the  sooth  and  southwest  the  afl^tion  above 
briefly  described  is  not  very  uncommon.  It  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  inflammation  in  the  kidneys, 
which  occasionally  are  found  to  contain  worms,  on  a 
post  mortem  dissectioa.  Examinations  of  this  kind 
have  been  too  few  to  enable  one  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence on  the  subject.  Probably,  difietent  catn^a 
conspire  to  prodnce  the  lumbar  weakness  and  a£^- 
tton  of  the  nerves  that  extend  to  the  bind  leg%  and 
induced  inability  ta  walk,  if  not  to  stand  on  the  feet. 
The  diseaae  rs  most  prevalent  on  fow,  rich  bottoms. 

Wood  ashes,  saft,  and  pounded  roll  sulphur,  using 
only  a  little  of  the  latter,  are  the  most  popular  aiid 
successful  remedies.  By  placing  salt  and  ashes  in 
troughs  to  which  hogs  have  access,  they  wilt  eat 
enough  to  keep  their  blood  in  good  order.  To  this 
compound  many  large  hog-raisers  add  sulphur,  and 
regard  it  as  a  decid^  improvement.  Sulphur  alone, 
given  in  the  salt  eaten  by  cattle,  is  found  by  experi- 
ence to  free  tbem  of  lice  and  ticks — the  latter  being 
very  troublesome  in  Georgia  in  the  snminer  seaimn. 
Swine  aie  subject  to  liver  complaints,  and  need  a 
plenty  of  salt,  either  in  their  feed  or  as  cattle  and 
shoop  are  salted.  They  are  too  often  neglected  in 
this  particular. 


PotJLTRT  Statistics. -^  In  the  first  chapter,  or 
Introduction,  of  his  «*  Poultry  Book/*  I>r.  Bk?i:trtt 
makes  the  following  statement:  *^From  this  table  it 
appears  that  tiie  vakie  of  poultry  in  the  single  Stale 
of  New  York,  in  1840,  was  S2^S73,029  ;  which,,  on 
comparison  with  other  tables  proeured  bv  the  same 
ceneits,  shows  thai  this  sam  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
sheep  raised  ick  the  saree  State,  the  entire,  valut  of 
her  neai  emttley  and  U  ftearly  fife  timer  Ae  vahte  of 
harsca  and  mules  raited  ufitkin  ker  borders"  This 
monstrous  absurdity  was  hatched  at  the  big  ehicken 
eonvention  held  in  Boston  something  like  a  yeat  ago; 
and  after  traveling  in  newspapers  and  other  prints 
twelve  months  withoat  exposure,,  ia  now  bound  in 
cloth  in  a  very  fair  duodectnio  volume. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  over  a  million  of  cows, 
nearly  as  many  more  of  young  cattle  and  oxen,  fix 
millions  and  over  of  aheepy  and  horses  and  mules  to 
match,  and  the  whole  are  worth  less  than  #2,373,099'' 
invested  in  poultry  i  A  **  rooster**  mnst  sell  ft>r  more 
than  a  horse,  before  V^hat  Dr.  B.  caUs  « the  gallina- 
cioua  order  of  poultry**  will  he  worth  <*  five  tinoes  the 
value  of  the  horses  and  mules"  in  the  Sute. 


^1 


''\ 


FiUkim  iif  GuAifo. — The  London  Grardener's  Chron- 
icle says  that  three  times  as  much  Peruvian  guano 
is  sold  in  England,  as  is  imported ;  and  that  the 
names  of  ten  firms  in  London  alone  are  known,  who 
are  engaged  in  preparing  loanty  and  selling  it  for 
Peruvian  guano.  One  of  these  firms  disposes  of 
thirty  tons  a  week. 
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*Thb  ^m»I  uwrk  for  the  season  is  now  orer^  and  the 
winter^  the  time  of  rest  for  the  farmer  and  his  fields, 
is  fast  approaching.  The  seed  has  been  sown,  the 
crops  cultivated,  and  gathered  into  the  storehouse  for 
future  use,  or  sold  to  rejdenish  the  farmer's  parse. 
Few,  we  think,  can  look  back  upon  the  past  season 
without  noticing  somethinff  which  miffht  be  improved 
another  year.  Dull  must  be  the  intelkct  of  the  man 
who  has  passed  throuffh  the  summer  without  learning 
some  useful  lesson  of  importance  in  his  profession. 
The  season  has  been  remarkably  favorable  for  the 
perfection  of  vegetation,  for  which  we  ought  to  be 

grateful  to  him.  who  <<  tempers  the  i^ind  to  the  shorn 
imb.''  But,  we  will  venture  the  assertion  that,  ex- 
traordinaries  excepted,  the  success  of  each  has  been 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  inteUigaU  labor  ex- 
pended. It  is  not  hini  who  works  the  hardeHthtX 
does  the  wiwi  work.  It  is  not  always  him  who 
expends  the  most  labor  and  toil  and  sweat  on  his 
land,  that  works  the  most  sti6cess/it%.  The  horse 
or  the  ox  has  strength  —  the  power  to  labor  —  far 
beyond  man ;  yet  how  useless  is  it,  unless  directed 
by  ma»'f  inielUgtnce, 

The  fanner  may  now •  calculate  his  profits  for  the 
year ;  ^  but  we  fear  there  is  one  matter  too  often  for- 
gotten in  such  estimates.  The  farm  is  the  farmer's 
capital — his  stock  in  trade.  The  profits  over  paying 
cost  of  labor,  S^.,  is  tho  interest  on  this  capital.  If, 
in  making  the  crop  of  the  present  year,  the  land  has 
been  made  poorer  —  less  able  to  produce  a  good  crop 
next  year — ^you  have  been  taking  from  your  capital, 
and  dreaming  that  you  were  only  drawioj?  the  inter- 
est— you  have  been  lessening  the  value  of  your  stock 
in  trade,  and  calling  the  proceeds  the  legitimate 
profit  of  your  business.  Vou  have  been  foolishly 
killing  the  hen  to  get  a  bat  full  of  eggs  at  once. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  fall  by  every 
fanner,  to  render  all  comfortable  through  the  winter. 
Sheds  need  repairing,  or  ne>%  ones  should  be  built. 
Apples,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables  need  atten- 
tion. If  not  already  secured  from  frost,  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  protecting  them  from  the  same. 
Bank  up  the  cellar,  have  a  good  supply  of  fire  wood 
under  cover,  and  sec  that  all  stables  and  yards  are 
ready  for  use.  Remember  that  to  a  considerable 
degree,  warm  shelter  for  domestic  animals  is  equiva- 
lent to  food.  If  exposed  to  storms  and  severe  cold, 
they  will  need  thirty  per  cent  more'  forage  to  carry 
tiiem  well  through  till  May  than  they  will  if  properly 
boused  and  fod.  In  addition  to  this,  their  manure  can 
be  all  saved  and  turned  to  a  valuable  account  next 
season.  By  attending  to  the  comfort  of  the  animals 
over  whom  tho  Almighty  has  given  man  control, 
therefore,  by  a  wise  provision  of  Providence^  he  ad- 
vances bis  .own  itUeftgt ;  and  not  only  his  own  inter" 
ejtt,  but  bis  conifori.  Who  can  sit  comforlably  by 
the  blazing  lire  of  a  freezing  winter's  night,  and  enjoy 
themselves,  while  they  know  that  their  animals  aie 
exposed  to  the  peltings  of  the  pittiless  storm.  Duty 
ani  interest  go  hand  in  hand. 

Keep  your  dung  heaps  under  shelter,  that  they  may 
lose  nothing  by  leaching.  Make  provision  for  wa- 
tering stock  conveniently,  if  your  premises  lack  in 
that  regard. 

While  preparing  for  winter,  forget  not  to  add  a 
few  choice  books  to  your  agricultural  library,  for  tho 
whole  family  to  read  and  improve  in  useful  knowle<1ge. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  Prof.  Nobton  : 

I.T"  ..^Ic**.  J 


<<  Although  the  northern  farmer  is  precluded  from 
plowing  and  sowing  during  the  winter  months,  and 
although  his  time  for  actual  field  operations  is  thus 
materially  shortened,  his  condition  during  the  cold 
season  is  by  no  means  tedious  or  unpleasant.  He  is 
able  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  feeding 
and  well-being  of  his  stock,  and  ought  to  study  their 
nature  thoroughly,  as  well  as  observe  carefully  the 
effects  of  various  kinds  or  preparations  of  food  upon 
them*  His  reduced  force  may  thresh  out  the  grain 
at  their  ^isure  ;  all  tools  should  be  put  in  the  best 
possible  order  for  the  coming  campaign,  also  carts, 
wagons,  and  harnesses  repaired,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  likely  to  fail  at  any  critical  juncture.  It  is 
the  time^  too^  fm:  making  out  and  ballanciog  farm 
accounts,  writing  up  records  from  notes  of  past  ex- 
periments, and  devising  new  or  confirmatory  ones 
for  the  coming  season.  These  are  fit  occupations 
for  the  long  evenings.  But,  more  than  this,  he  has 
abundant  time  for  study  and  reading.  It  is  a  com- 
mon complaint  among  practical  men,  that  they  can 
not  understand  scientific  books,  or  what  scientific 
men  say.  This  is  certatoly  their  own  fault,  for 
there  are  few  farmers  who  could  not,  by  a  little  study 
and  perseverance,  get  enough  instruction  to  be  of 
very  great  advantage  to  them  in  these  respects.  It 
is  the  improvement  of  leisurs  hours,  by  reading  and 
reflection,  that  produces  the  clear-headed,  sound- 
thinking  men,  a  few  of  whom  are  to  be  found  taking 
the  lead  in  nearly  all  of  our  county  villages.  Their 
aim,  bower,  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  to  increase 
their  stock  of  historical  and  political  knowledge,  or 
of  general  information.  They  ought  now,  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  to  devote  attention  seriously  to  sciene 
in  connection  with  agriculture.  The  mechanic,  the 
manufacturer,  the  engineer,  who  could  not  tell  why 
he  employed  such  and  such  machinery,  or  invented 
certain  new  arrangements,  or  point  out  with  dis- 
tinctness the  results  to  be  anived  at  by  certain  com- 
binations, with  the  reasons  therefor,  would  be  con- 
sidered but  poorly  acquainted  with  his  business  ; 
and  yet,  how  manv  farmers  are  to  be  seen  every  day, 
who  do  not  even  know  what  one  of  their  crops  con- 
tains, what  their  land  is  made  of,  or  what  is  the 
necessity  of  applying  manure,  so  far  as  to  explain 
its  efiects.  Let  us  nope  that  this  state  of  things 
will  not  long  continue  ;  that  farmers  as  a  body  will 
rapidly  improve  under  the  spi^  which  now  begins 
to  prevail  among  them  ;  that  ^y  will  soon  under- 
stand their  own  profession,  both  practically  and  the- 
oretically, as  do  those  who  engage  in  other  pursuits/* 

pBRMrr  me  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  your 
paper,  to  bring  to  notice  through  its  pages  a  recipe 
for  making  a  mixture  called  rat  gas.  There  are 
some  individuals  in  this  place  making  the  sale  of 
recipes  a  matter  of  self  interest,  and  I  therefore 
propose  giving  it  to  the  farmers  on  a  cheap  scale. 

Recipe. — 1  oz.  phosphorus,  2  oz.  Curcome.  1|  lbs. 
lard,  3]  lbs.  wheat  flour,  3|  qts.  water.  First  put 
in  the  water  and  lard,  let  it  wiYm  so  you  can  hold 
your  hand  in  it ;  then  put  in  the  flour  and  curcumo, 
and  stir  it  till  well  mixed  ;  then  put  in  the  pho.Mpho-, 
rus  and  stir  it  till  it  is  done  snarkling.  When  it  ift 
cool  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  explodes  in  the  stomach  and 
causes  death.  It  can  be  given  on  bredd,  with  a  lit- 
tle lard  over  it,  or  in  meal.  G,—  8paffordf  JV.  W, 
Oct.  1850. 

p.  S.  I  hope  T.  B.  HiMRR  will  tell  us  how  t«> 
remedy  moth  in  Bees. 
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S.  W.»S   jrOTBS   roR  thb   mokth. 


Ttpoorafbical  Eriwiis,  — The  compositor^  in  my 
notice  of  Jrhht  Lwd,  last  month,  set  up  an  erasure 
which  spoiled  my  English*  Furthennore,  and  for 
his  own  benefit,  I  advise  him  to  read  Shakspeare 
over  ajrain  ;  so  that  when  he  has  a  bad  manuscript 
quotation,  he  may  correct  it  from  memory,  and  not 
setup  '*faU"  for  "pall." 

Improvkd  Systkm  or  MAituiuNo  and  Fbbdino. — 
Joseph  Harris,  in  the  last  Farmer,  given  an  article 
which  should  be  read  by  every  farmer.  IJ?  has  the 
rare  pood  fortune  to  unite  scientific  knowledge  and 
experiment  with  practical  skill  and  experience.  Mr. 
H.  contends,  without  undervaluing  carbonic  acid  or. 
the  inorganic  manures,  that  nitrogen  or  its  equiva- 
lent, ammonia,  is  required  in  much  larger  quantity 
than  any  other  simple  substance,  to  all  grain-bearing 
FoilH  ;  and  that  without  its  liberal  distribution  in  the 
soil,  the  presence  of  all  the  other  grain-bearing  ele- 
ments in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  maximum  yield, 
can  not  compensate  for  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen.  He 
j?et8  it  down  as  a  fixed  fact,  that  if  a  cereal  crop  is 
fed  h11  the  nitrogen  it  requires,  in  the  shape  of  barn- 
yard manure,  the  inorganic  psrt  of  such  manure  is 
«mply  suflScient  for  the  crop ;  and  that  any  deficiency 
there  may  be  of  carbonic  acid,  will  be  supplied  by  the 
atmosphere.  Hence  he  nrges  every  grain-growing 
farmer,  by  a!!  manner  of  means,  to  keep  stock  enough 
to  work  up  all  his  straw  into  manure ;  and  that  in- 
ptead  of  continuing  the  practice  of  plowing  in  green 
clovfr,  it  should  rather  be  coiiverted  into  hay,  and 
fed  to  stock  in  preference  to  timothy  hay,  which  he 
clasj»od  among  the  nitrogen-consuifting  cereals ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  clover  collects  more  nitro 
gen  from  the  atmosphere  than  it  takes  from  the  soil. 
Some  of  our  best  wheat-growing  farmers  have  long 
since  found  that  the  plowing  in  of  green  clover  alone, 
without  the  addition  of  animal  manures,  was  insufl[i- 
cicnt  to  keep  up,  from  year  to  year,  the  wheat-bear- 
ing pabulum  in  the  soil ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  system  is  still  persisted  in  with  steadily  increas- 
ing dimunition  of  crop,  without  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  many  farmers,  to  save,  increase,  and  apply, 
barn-yard  manure.  Mr.  Harris,  having  been  two 
years  chemical  assistant  on  the  experimenial  farm 
of  Mr.  Lawes,  in  England,  gives  tables  to  show  the 
relative  flesh-forming  capacity  of  different  articles  of 
vegetable  food,  in^hich  he  sets  down  oil-cake  as 
containing  five  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  Indian 
corn.  This  seems  almost  incredible,  as  corn  con- 
tains much  oil ;  and  oil-cake,  after  being  subjected 
to  hydraulic  pressure,  is  supposed  to  contain  very 
little.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  no  herbiferous 
animal  excrement  is  so  rich  in  nitrogen  as  that  of 
the  corn-fed  hog.  But  in  relation  to  the  flesh-form- 
ing capacity  of  food,  no  one  article  alone,  no  matter 
how  nutricious  it  may  be,  can  be  economical  food. 
Sncli  is  nature's  mysterious  laws  of  nutrition,  that 
it  has  been  foun.l  when  roots  have  been  supplied  to 
tlie  fatting  animal,  that  a  very  small  portion  of  corn 
or  oil  meal  was  necessary  to  put  on  the  most  rapid 
accumulation  of  both  fat  and  fiesh. 

Sk.nkca  Coi.xTT  P^AiR.  —  It  IS  SB  id  that  the  late 
Fair  at  Ovi^was  more  than  creditable  to  the  rural 
pro^Toss  of  9ur  all-arable,  semper-fertile,  unromantic, 
yci  truly  picturesque,  little  county  of  Seneca.  For 
the  dv?tnils  of  the  exhibition,  I  refer  to  the  Waterloo 
Observer.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  more  than  lOO  fine 
horses,  and  130  head  of  cattle,  were  there  shown ; 


carria^res  and  farm  implements  of  the  most  recent 
and  approved  construction,  and  household  products 
of  great  excellence  and  vartetj,  were  there ;  and  hi 
if  to  crown  all  the  outward  display,  the  spacious  new 
court^use  was  decorated  with  wreaths,  boquets, 
cornucopias,  and  ornamental  plateaus,  containing 
more  than  eighty  varietiefl  of  flowers,  the  perfume 
of  which  fillea  the  smroimding  atmosphere. 

"  And  what  a  wiidemets  of  flowen  f 
It  seeni'd  ai  tho'  from  all  the  bow'rs 
And  fairpst  fields  of  all  the  year. 
The  minified  apoii  wen  •coitetad  hero.' 

So  much  for  the  tastefnl  floral  contribtttions  of 
^  Arab/s  fair  daughters/'  Two  essays  were  read 
the  first  evening  —  one  by  Mm.  Wtkoff,  on  the 
influence  of  rural  pursuits.  Besides  being  intereet- 
ing  and  creditable,  it  was  delivered  with  that  mod- 
esty which  fin  a  young  man  gives  evidence  of  pro- 
gfbssive  ability.  May  his  example  be  followed  by 
other  of  our  fanners'  eons  at  the  coming  Fairs.  Let 
them  remember  that  a  great  school-master  has  averred 
that  he  had  never  thoroughly  commenced  lemming 
until  he  began  to  teach.  President  Drlafield  read 
an  essay  on  **  the  relation  of  vegetation  to  the  sea- 
son.'' My  word  for  it,  it  was  not  like  Goldsmith's 
animated  nature  elaborated  in  a  gairet,  but  in  iiature*s 
own  laboratory.    I  hope  to  see  it  in  print. 

On  the  second  day,  after  the  very  animate  J  plow- 
ing match.  Professor  Nortosc  addressed  the  a.«sem- 
bled  host  in  the  j?reat  square,  on  the  subject  of  that 
great  staff  in  life's  pilgrimage,  "  Wheat."  It  has 
been  said  that  the  matter,  although  practical,  exceedH 
the  appreciating  powers  of  the  auditory.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  address  is  to  be  printed,  when  every  fanner 
who  bad  not  the  quick  ear  and  practiced  perception  of 
a  newspaper  reporter,  dan  ''read,  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest"  it  at  his  leisure :  may  none  neglect  it. 

It  is  now  evident  to  the  most  obtuse  and  limited 
observer,  that  the  establishment  of  our  agricultural 
fairs  has  already  done  much  for  rural  progress.  The 
spirit  of  emulation  among  fanners  has  increased,  to 
the  manifest  social  elevation  of  both  the  farmer  and 
his  calling ;  and  the  day  has  at  length  arrived  when 
the  title  of  farmer  gives  to  the  imagination  something 
better  than  the  figure  of  a  man  of  mere  plodding^  un- 
intellectual  labor,  whose  animal  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures are  unrelieved  by  one  single  ray  of  that  intel- 
lectual light  which  enables  him  to  see  and  investigate 
those  laws,  and  that  modus  operandi^  by  which  nature 
gives  hfm  his  corn  and  his  cattle.  Tis  true  that 
there  are  still  among  us  many  hook^hatinff,  imprac- 
ticable farmers,  some  of  whom  not  many  years  ago 
reluctantly  tolerated  Jbthro  Wood's  "pot  metal" 
plow.  I  well  Ten>ember  when  the  bare  mention  of 
Clinton's  big  ditch  aroused  their  indignation.  Now, 
in  the  era  of  plank  roads  coming  up  to  their  thresh- 
holds,  they  are  in  a  state  of  continual  litigating  dis> 
quietude.  But  the  ejfample  of  such  men  (call  them 
not  farmers)  is  no  longer  a  misfortune  —  they  will 
soon  be  gone,  and  the  age  of  better  things  will  toll 
tlieir  requiem. 

Frbb  Schools. — The  editors  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  have  decided  wisely,  to  keep  tlie  exciting 
discussion  of  the  Free  School  question  out  of  its 
columns.    That  the  law  will  be  affirmed  by  the  peo- 

fle,  the  signs  of  the  times  but  too  plainly  indicate, 
f  every  voter  was  subjected  to  a  conditional  poll  lax. 
the  result  might  be  diflferont.  —  WaUdoa,  Setu  Co.^ 
jy.  Y^  Oct.,  I860. 
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OOUHTHY    HOUSES. 


We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  book  was 
needed  on  country  houses — a  book  so  cheap  as  to  be 
accessible  to  all,  and  containing  plans  for  houses  — 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich,  who  can  afibrd  to  em- 
ploy an  architect,  and  spend  any  amount  of  money  in 
their  construction,  —  but  a  book  combining  economy 
with  taste  —  one  that  would  furnish  the  poor  man 
struggling  to  gain  a  "sweet  home"  for  himself  and 
loved  ones,  plans  at  onoe  cheap  and  tasteful ;  or  that 
would  give  him,  from  the  study  of  the  models  fur- 
nished, such  a  knowledge  of  rural  architecture  and 
the  requirements  of  correct  taste,  as  to  enable  him  to 
form  his  own  plans  to  suit  his  own  circumstances. 
One  of  the  present  editors,  before  his  editorial  con- 
nection with  the  Farmer,  furnished  the  following 
article  for  its  pages : 

It  h(i8  been  said  that  *'  true  taste  is  a  good  economist." 
Now  taste,  when  kgH  wttfain  proper  bounds,  may  be  econ- 
omy ;  but  we  often  seo  tastk  get  ihe  upper  hand  of  reason, 
and  <inve  rampant,  regardless  alike  of  uulity  or  economy,  of 
means  or  ends.  I  u^as  lead  to  these  perhaps  rather  crude 
reflection!*  on  an  examination  of  '^Downing'8  Landscape 
Gar .eniog," and  "Cottage  Residences/'  ia  which  I  find  tKe 
abo\e  quotition.  The  beaaty  of  Mr.  Dow  king's  works  no 
one  will  do  ibt—  the  taste  and  genias  displayed  by  the  ad- 
mired authoi  no  one  will  call  in  question  ;  yet,  how  illy  ore 
they  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American  people  —  how 
poorly  calculated  to  refine  the  tastes  of  the  masses,  or  to 
give  a  touch  ofbeauty  to  the  thousands  of  buildinss  that  are 
'*  goinff  up*'  around  us.  Of  how  little  service  to  the  Farmer 
or  Meehanic— the  man  of  small  means  and  refined  taste,  who 
wishes  to  make  hjs  home  pleasant  and  attmetive. 

From  these  works  the  man  of  wealth  may  leant  how  to 
expend  his  thousands  in  building  beautiful  and  costly  man- 
sions. They  may  encourage  a  taste  for  display] — for  princely 
residences  and  retinues.  They  may  cause  aristocratic  *'  es- 
tablisImterUt^*  to  spring  ap  over  our  land.  The  ghost  of  some 
ancient  castle,  or  the  eflSgy  of  some  lordly  manor-house,  with 
its  "lodges"  and  "Iweried"  attendants,  maybe  madetosup- 

{dant  tlie  plain  republican  "  homestead"  —  European  indo- 
ence  and  luxury  to  encroach  upon  American  industry  and 
Mmplicity  ;  but,  I  doubt  whether  this  will  improve  the  taste 
or  the  morals,  or  add  much  to  the  peaee  and  happiness  of 
the  American  people.  I  doubt  whetaer  it  will  promote  that 
E^UALiTT  of  which  we  boast,  or  make  us  moire  worthy  the 
respect  and  imitation  of  the  world. 

In  this  country,  thanks  to  our  republican  institutions  and 
the  smiles  of  a  kind  Providence,  we  have  but  few  very  rich, 
and  few  extremely  poor.  Here,  with  slight  exceptions,  all 
labor  in  some  sphere,  and  all  alike  enjoy  me  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life.  And  I  regret,  that  under  a  plea  of  improv-. 
inff  the  "  tastk"  of  our  people,  Ameiicans  should  be  taught 
a  love  of  pomp  and  show,  and  costly  establishments.  Taste 
may  be  purchosed  at  too  great  an  expense. 

That  the  taste  of  our  people  needs  improving  in  respeet  to 
building  and  beautifying  toeir  homes,  and  that  snoh  im- 
provement might  be  made  consistent  with  simplicity  and 
economy,  no  one  can  doubt.  But  a  work  to  aid  in  its  ac- 
complishment, must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  within  the  means, 
and  meet  the  wants  of  all,  so  that  the  man  with  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars  may  find  asaistance'in  enabling  him  to  make 
a  home  at  once  convenient  and  tasteful.  I  long  for  the  time 
when  not  only  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  but  the  cottages  of 
the  poor,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  thai  "  true  taste  which  is 
good  economy.^'    . 

The  traveller  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
agricultural  districts  ef  England,  is  enchianted  with  the  beauty 
of  its  rural  residences.  And  this  delight  is  not  cauaad  by 
the  elegance  r.nd  splendor  of  the  palaces  of  the  "gentry" 
occasionally  rr.et  with,  but  by  the  beautiful,  though  humble 
cottages  of  the  poor,  which,  with  the  flowering  liedgcs  so 
common  in  England,  gives  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
garden,  with  here  and  thero  a  sumraer-nouse,  shaded  by  a 
cluster  of  overspreading  trees,  and  covered  with  roses  and 
honeysuckles. 

We  need  another  work  on  Cottage  EjbttDSMCKfr— a  work 
for  the  million. 


This  was  published  in  the  September  number  for 
1848.  Mr.  Barut,  on  his  way  to  Europe,  called  on 
Mr.  Downing  early  the  ensuing  winter,  and  wrote 
us  at  the  time,  stating  that  Mr.  D.  was  preparin;if  a 
workoD  cheap  cottage  residences.  We  have  since 
that  time  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  an?^onncemont 
of  the  book.  A  month  or  two  a^ncc  it  was  avlvcr- 
tised  in  the  eastern  papers,  and  most  of  iha  agricul- 
tural papers  acknowledged  its  receipt.  AhJiongh 
the  publishers  did  not  Hirnish  us  with  n  copy,  wo 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  procure  one  of  the  agent 
in  this  city,  Mr.  D.  M.  Dewef.  It  is  a  large  work 
of  nearly  600  pages,  beautifully  printed  on  tine  paper, 
and  illustrated  with  over  300  engravings.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  two  parts.  The  first  part,  of  about  *2o0 
pages,  contains  many  useful  suggestions  on  rural 
architecture,  and  about  20  designs  for  cottages  and 
farm-houses  —  the  lowest  estimate  ifSOO,  and  the 
highest  ^,000.  It  also  contains  various  ^j^ann  for 
bams,  stables,  yards,  &&c.  There  jire  over  100  en- 
gravings in  this  part. 

The  second  part  contains  thirteen  designs  for  a 
more  expensive  class  of  country  house?,  or  what 
the  author  calls  villas*  The  estimate  for  the  cheap- 
est plan  is  $3,500,  and  the  highest  $14,000.— 
And  unless  some  of  our  readers  may  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  villa  and  a  cotUige,  we  must 
give  the  author's  own  definitions.  A  cottage  is  <^  a 
dwelling  so  small  that  the  household  uties  may  all 
be  performed  by  the  family,  or  with  Lie  assistance 
of  not  more  than  otoe  or  two  domestics."  "  A  villa 
is  a  country  house  of  larger  accommodation,  requir- 
ing the  care  of  at  least  three  or  more  servants." 
We  think  after  this  the  all-important  distinction  will 
be  perfectly  understood,  and  settled  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil ;  so  if  the  daughters  residing  in  the  villa, 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  own  health,  and  a  desire 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  mysteries  of  house- 
keeping, undertake  to  do  the  work,  and  dispense  with 
one  or  two  of  the  servantsi,  the  house  must  no  longer 
be  called  a  viUa^  but  a  cottage.  This  part  also  con- 
tains various  sugfestions,  enforced  by  illustrations, 
for  decoratin?  and  furnishing  the  interior  of  houses 
to  correspond  with  the  style  of  the  exterior.  Also, 
plane  for  ventilating  and  warming. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $4  ;  and  this  is  so  high 
that  many,  we  fear,  will  bo  deterred  from  purchasing 
it,  who  might  read  it  with  great  benefit.  The  pub- 
lishers, however,  Messrs.  ApplrAn  U  Co.,  of  New 
York,  in  a  note,^  inform  us  that  they  intend  to  pub- 
lish the  first  part  separate,  which  will  reduce  the 
price  about  .onerhalf,  we  8Uppo.se.  And  this  is  the 
part  most  needed,  and  most  useful.  We  hope  the 
publishers  will  get  up  a  fair  readable  edition  whieh 
they  can  afford  to  sell  for  about  ^l.oO,  u\v\  then  wo 
have  no  doubt  thousands  of  them  will  find  their  way 
into  the  handg  of  fanners  and  mechanic^  who  would 
never  purchase  the  more  expensive  work.  Wo 
would  at  all  events  urge  those  who  have  the  least 
idea  of  building,  to  procure  it;  and  we  cnn  cissure 
them  that  it  will  in  all  probability' save  them  more 
than  ten-fold  its  cost.  No  one  who  pa.-s«cs  through 
this  section  of  country,  can  fail  to  witness  the  im- 
provements of  the  last  few  years  in  the  ptyle  of  build- 
ings. For  this  we  are  indebted  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree to  Mr.  Downing.  The  publishers  have  kintl- 
fy  furnished  us  with  several  designs  of  cottages,  one 
of  which,  with  the  authoi's  description,  will  be  found 
on  the  next  page.  We  shall  make  further  extracts 
from  the  book,  in  future  numbers. 
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A  DESISV   FOS   A 

This  Biin|ile  design  is  given  to  ahow  how  b  I'.y 
small  cottage,  built  of  wood,  may  be  made  to  lu  ~ 
well  a.t  very  trifling  cost.  In  form,  it  is  a  mere  par 
raltelogram,  and  whil«  it  is  devoid  of  very  etroDgly- 
marked  archilectural  chsTEcter,  it  combinea  Eome- 
thrng  of  home-like  or  damestic  expression. 

The  [>ictureaque  character  in  partly  owing  to  the 
bold  shadows  thrown  by  the  projecting  roof,  and 
partly  to  rafter  brackets  and  window  hooda. 

Let  any  one  imagine  this  little  cottafe,  with  its 
roof  cut  nffctoae  to  the  eves,  with  the  raller  bnckets 
th*t  support  the  projecting  eves  omilteil,  with  the 
windows  and  door  mere  bare  framea,  and  be  has  an 
example  or  tiow  tfaia  same  cottage  would  look  aa  we 
commonly  see  it  built;  that  in  to  say,  without  the 
the  pictureG<|ueneaa  of  wood  clearly  expreisBed  by 
using  it  bcldly  (not  neatly  and  carefully; )  by  a  senae 
ot  something  beyoud  mere  utility,  evinced  in  the  paini 
taken  to  extend  the  roof  more  than  is  absolutely  need- 
ful;  and  by  raising  the  character  of  the  windows 
and  doors  by  placing  hoods  over  their  tops. 


AcrnHMOnATiofl^— The  single  apartment  called  the 
lirittg-rooia,  twelve  by  eighteen  feet,  ia  the  common 
Bpartmenl,  llie  kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  parlor  of 
thia  family;  for  it  is  intended  for  a  family  which 
"takes  care  ()f  itself." 

Opening  the  front  door  of  thia  cottage,  ws  see  an 
entry  six  feet  wide,  which  contains  the  stairs  to  the 
Bpcond  door.  Underneath  thia  ataira,  another  flight 
destends  to  the  cellar.  * 


SKALI.  OOTTAas. 

On  the  left  of  the  enury  is  a  small  bed-room  twelw 
feet  sqo'.v'e.  If  thia  bedroom  ia  used  conviantly,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  commanictle  with  the 
living-room  by  the  door  on  the  left  of  the  chimney 
flue,  which  is  now  the  closet  donr  ;  and  tbeartauge- 
ment,  aupposing  this  the  bed-room  in  constant  use, 
will  give  greater  convenience  and  greater  warmth  in 
winter,  since  one  fire  will  keep  both  rooms  warm. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  to  be  used  occasionally, 
it  would  be  better  not  to  make  it  communicate.  In- 
deed, with  a  Kttle  nicety  of  coastruclion,  there  is 
space  enough  to  retain  a  small  closet  for  the  living- 
room,  and  stiil  have  these  two  rooms  connected. 

The  living-room  is  twelve  by  eighteen  feet,  a  con- 
venient size  for  dally  use.  It  is  lighted  by  a  window 
on  each  side,  and  xhe  chimney  being  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  house,  no  beat  will  be  lost  in  wioler. 
Near  one  corner  of  the  opposite  side  of  this  room  U 
a  door  opening  into  a  small  pantry  whiph  is  lighted 
by  a  window,  and  at  the  opposite  comer  is  another 
door  opening  Into  a  narrow  porch.  We  have  cut 
off  the  passage,  to  form  thia  email  pnrchr  in  order  to 
pnilect  the  bock  door,  which  opens  into  the  main 
apartment  of  the  famHy,  from  fudden  draughts  and 
cold  blasts  a  point  most  important  in  a  nnrthem 
climate,  but  too  often  ni^glected,  to  the  sr^rioud  dis- 
comfort of  the  Inmates  of  small  cottages.  F^rom  this 
back  porch  another  door  will  be  seen  opening  into  a 
smell  wood-house,  so  that  fuel  may  be  had  wiUiout 
going  into  the  open  air.  This  wood-house  is  repre- 
sented of  small  slxi',  but  >l  may  be  axtewled  in  depth 
several  feet,  if  more  room  is  wanted. 

The  second  fioor  of  this  cottage  conlaiiu  two  gon-l 
sleeping  rooms  and  two  large  closets.  There  are  no 
fire  places,  but  openings  are  loft  for  stove-pipes  in 
the  flues,  so  that  one  or  both  rooms  can  be  warmed. 

There  ia  b  cellar  under  this  cottage,  and  the  outer 
cellardoor  should  be  provided  just  beneath  the  pantry 
window,  if  no  more  convenient  position  is  lound  for  it. 

Cottage*  of  this  size  usually  have  the  ctaira  placed 
in  the  living-room,  while  the  front  door  opens  direct- 
ly into  one  of  the  apartments.  We  think,  in  this 
respect,  our  plan  has  much  greater  comfort  and  con- 
recommend  it. 
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CoNBTEVcmoN.  —  Thli  cotUga  IB  to  be  bailt  of 
wood,  ati^  tii«  weather-boKrdiDg  is  to  be  put  on  in  the 
terticat  manner,  with  bsttena  nailed  over  the  joint*. 

Id  many  parts  of  the  country)  where  lumber  planed 
by  machinery  is  not  easily  obiaioed,  we  wonld  ase 
inch  boards  rough,  or  witheat  planinr,  and  put  them 
on  with  square  edges  [not  matched.)     The  batten 
completely  covers  ue  joint.    Tbis  will  cheapen  the 
cottage  cone idenbly,  if  planing  is  to  be  done  by  hand ; 
and  for  all  outbuildings  and  cheap  cottages,  rough 
boarding,  either  paintMt  and  sanded,  or  washed  ofer 
by  the  cottager  himaelf   with  a  cheap  wash,* 
produces  an  effect  even  more  satisfactory  to  the 
eye,  because  more  rustic  and  picturestiue  than 
planed  boards. 

But  steam-planed  boards  and  plank  are  now 
offered  so  cheaply  (that  is  to  say,  at  only  three 
or  four  dollars  per  thousand  feet  additional  coal, 
being  at  the  aame  time  matched  or  tongued  and 
grooved,]  that  they  are  now  almost  universally 
used  for  covering  houses  with  vertiele  boarding. 

Planed-and-malcked  flooring  boards,  one 
inch  thick,  and  of  good  quality,  can  be  had  here 
for  about  seventeen  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  or 
■t  Rochester  or  Bangor  for  fourteen  dollar*. 
The  aan>e  boards  rou^A,  are  wnth  on  the  Hud- 
eon  fourteen  dollars,  and  at  Rochester  eleven 
dollars ;  and  as  this  cottage  would  require  about 
fourteen  hundred  feet  of  weather-board ing,  the 
economy  in  either  of  these  localities  by  using 


FBOT.    JOHKSTOV'I    LS0TUBE8. 

Wb  have  received  fromC.H.SixTos,of  New  York, 
Publisher  of  Agricultural  Books,  a  copy  of  Prof. 
Johnston's  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, They  are  well  printed  and  nicely  bound, 
making  a  book  of  about  330  pages,  which  sells  for 
seventy-6ve  cents,  bound  In  cloth,  and  Gtiy  cents  in 
paper.  We  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  for  the 
accompanying  portrait. 


in  the  clocer  joints  made  by  having  the  edges 
matched. 

To  make  the  cottage  comfortable  for  the 
north,  it  should  be  JUltd-in  with  soft  brictu, 
placed  on  edge,  so  as  to  allow  the  inside  wall 
to  be  plastered  on  the  bricks,  as  described  in 
page  53.  In  the  milder  parts  of  the  Union  this 
will  not  be  necessary,  end,  if  omitted,  the  cost 
of*ihe  cottage  will  be  lessened  about  twenty- 
live  dollars  —  counting  the  price  of  soft  bricks 
at  three  dollars  per  thousand. 

The  hood  over  the  front  donr,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, is  a  foot  wide,  and  is  supported  by  brackets 
more  ornamental  than  those  under  ibe  windows,  to  de- 
note the  greater  importance  of  the  principal  entrance. 

The  roof  of  this  cottage  projects  two  feet,  and, 
like  all  cheap  collages  in  this  country,  is  covered 
with  shingles.  On  the  sides,  the  rafters  are  contin- 
ued out  to  support  the  eves,  and  on  the  gablee  short 
pieces  of  inist  are  fitted  in  to  supTCrt  the  ebeatbing 
of  tl>3  roof,  and  to  give  unity  of  etect. 

EsTiMiTB. — On  the  Hudson,  this  cottage,  with  a 
cellar  under  the  whole  building,  and  filled-in  with 
bricks  on  edge,  will  cost  S40D.  An  estinukte  from 
an  experienced  builder  at  Rochester  places  the  coat 
there  at  9330. 
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The  following  facts  were  furnished  by  B.  P.  Johii- 
son,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Stat« 
Agricultural  Sooiety  : 

"  Prof.  JoBHSTo,t  is  a  native,  I  understand,  of  Kil- 
marnock, in  the  east  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated, 
it  \t  believed,  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,     He 

Sursjod  the  study  of  chemistry  with  Berzelius,  a 
istJoguished  Swedish  chemist,  and  travelled  very 
exteueively,  at  an  early  period  of  hie  life,  in  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe  —  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Finland,  and  Russia  —  traversing  the  whole  breadth 
of  European  Russia  to  the  Wolga.  Subsequently, 
he  made  himself  fsmiliar  with  the  agriculture  of 
other  portions  of  Europe,  by  personal  examination. 
At  the  foundation  of  Durham  University,  in  England, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  its  teaefaotH'  and  is  now 
reader  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  that  distin- 

Siished  inatitution.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of 
e  Agricultural  Chemical  Association,  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1S43,  for  five  years,  and  during  that  period,  hia 
labora  were  productive  of  great  good  to  the  agricul- 
tural intereatd  of  Scotland. 

"  Professor  Joansron  published  his  lectures  on 
Agricultuml  Chemistry  and  Geology,  in- 1841,  and 
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an  enlarged  e^Rion  was  pQ%)i«M  in  1847.  In  this 
country  this  work  has  passed  through  more  than 
twenty  editions,  and  it  has  also  been  repnblished  sn 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  French  and  German,  and 
has  secured  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country  more  than  any  work  published,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed.  He  has  published  <  Contributions  to 
Scientific  Agriculture^*  being  a  summary  account  of 
the  proceedings  and  operations  of  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  of  Gotland,  during  his  con- 
nection with  it.  This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  atid 
deserving  of  extensive  circulation  in  this  country. 

^  Professor  Johnston  prepared,  for  schools,  a  Cat- 
echism on  Chemistry  and  Geology,  which  has  been 
very  extensively  introduced  into  the  primary  schools 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  has  passed 
through  twenty-two  editions  there.  It  has  been  re- 
published in  France, *and,  it  is  believed,  in  several 
other  countries  of  Europe.  An  edition  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
John  P.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  who  pursued  his 
studies  a  portion  of  his  time  with  Prof.  Johnston, 
while  engaged  in  the  Agricultural  Chemical  Associ- 
ation of  Scotland.  This  is  a  work  of  great  merit, 
and  has  been  productive  of  the  most  favorable  results 
wherever  introduced, 

"Professor  Johnston  was  invited  by  the  New 
York  State  Agricultviai  Society,  in  1848,  to  visit 
this  country,  and  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before 
the  Society,  and  such  other  associations  as  he  might 
be  enabled  to  address.  His  connection  with  the 
Chemical  Association  not  being  concluded,  the  invi- 
tation was  then  declined.  In  1849  the  invitation  was 
renewed,  and  he  appeared  before  an  American  audi- 
ence, for  the  first  time,  at  the  Annual  Fair  of  the 
Society,  at  Syracpse,  in  September.  His  address 
upon  that* occasion  was  upon  the  agriculture  of 
Europe,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  by 
an  immene^  auditory.  In  January,  1850,  he  deliv- 
ered the  course  of  lectures  which  are  now  presented, 
in  separate  form,  before  the  Society  and  members  of 
the  Lcgislati^re.  He  subsequently  del!Vered  a  course 
of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston  ;  also 
before  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  Washington,  and 
two  lectures  before  the  American  Institute  of  NeW 
York.  He  made  an  agricultural  examination  and 
survey  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  which 
has  been  published  by  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
and  which  is  very  highly  commended  by  gentlemen 
of  that  province. 

'<  Professor  Johnston  is  in  the  meridian  of  lifia  and 
of  usefulness  ;  and,  should  his  life  be  spared,  as  we 
trust  it  may  be  for  years,  from  his  acknowledged 
industry,  his  habits  of  thorough  investigation,  his 
ardent  desire  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  his  labors  will  yet^  we  doubt  not,  result  in 
groat  good  to  the  cause  to  which  he  devotes  the  en- 
tire energies  of  his  vigorous  intellect. 

'<  The  agriculturists  of  America  are  under  great 
obligations  to  kim  for  the  course  of  lectures  which 
are  about  to  be  presented  to  them,  and  we  feel  as- 
sured that  they  will  prove  of  unspeakable  advantage 
to  the  entire  agricultural  interest  of  our  country. 

"Professor  Johnston  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Engl>  nd.  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricnltaral  Society,  and  of 
several  of  the  European  scientific  tgricultural  asso- 
ciations.'' 
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The  various  styles  of  hives  being  too  numerous  for 
an  extended  notice  on  each,  I  will  merely  say,  that 
all  hives  not  conforming  in  size  to  such  as  I  have 
previously  stated  to  be  of  the  proper  dimensions, 
(containing  about  1800  cubic  inches  in  the  clear,) 
are  unsuitod  for  the  most  successful  bee-culture ; 
and  any  shape,  except  such  as  are  as  much  or  more 
in  breadth  as  in  depth,  are  not  susceptible  of  produ- 
cing the  greatest  quantity  of  surplus,  or  box  hooey. 
No  man  can  ever,  in  my  opinion,  invent  or  construct 
a  hive  in  which  bees  will  store  up  more  honey  than 
in  ordinaxy  hives,  only  so  far  as  he  approximates  to 
the  true  natural  size  of  the  hive,  and  its  proper  tkapt, 
whereby  the  bees  labor  to  the  best  advantage.  Hi  ves 
can  be  nznplifiedy  and  new  and  important  modes  of 
ventilation  adapted,  rendering  them  highly  valuable 
over  common  boxes ;  and  this  is  all  that  I  claim  to 
have  done  in  that  of  my  own  construction. 

There  is,  however,  one  pretended  discovery  in  the 
management  of  bees,  that  I  can  not  sufibr  to  pass 
without  a  notice.  I  refer  to  Qilmore's  plan  of  placing 
the  whole  apiary  into  one  domicil  in  common  ;  theo 
feeding  them  on  some  compound  that  only  costs,  as 
he  sfliys,  about  three  cents  per  pound  ;  from  which 
the  bees  rapidly  make  the  most  pure  honey,  even  to 
the  extent  of  '<  1200  pounds  of  box  honey  by  only  tiz 
original  stocks'' !  I  consider  this  the  ne  plus  lUira  of 
humbugs,  and  it  deserves  an  extended  notice  for  the 
public  good,  and  in  my  next  I  will  try  and  do  it  justice. 

In  answer  to  *' J.  D.  C,"  who  asks  how  my  the- 
ory of  the  queen's  taking  erial  flights  for  the  purpose 
of  coition  with  the  drones,  can  be  reconciled  with  his 
statements,  I  would  observe,  that  I  think  he  can  not 
be  positive,  at  this  late  day,  whether  the  queen  re- 
ferred to  as  being  found  on  the  ground,  was  with  a 
Jirst  or  a  second  swarm.-  He  says,  ^  it  being  a  second 
swarm ;"  but  how  is  it  possible  that  he  can  now 
recollect  a  circumstance  of  so  trivial  and  unimportant 
(at  that  time)  a  matter?  It  was,  he  says,  ^iome 
ffto  years  agOy^  and  my  theory  appears  to  be  entirely 
new  to  him  now.  The  query  is,  how  does  he  hap- 
pen to  recollect  that  it  was  a  second  swarm  ?  What 
cause  would  he  have  for  noticing  whether  it  was  a 
first  or  a  second  swarm,  even  at  the  time  it  happened  t 
I  do  not  wish  to  discredit  his  statements  ;  out  it  is 
really  very  singular  that  he  should  know  that  ft  was 
a  second  swarm  at  the  present  time.  It  is  no  easy 
thing  to  be  positive  in  such  things,  even  at  the  time 
of  swarming.  How  many  swarms  issue  and  return 
to  the  parent  stock,  unknown  to  the  apiarian. 

He  says  further  :  '<  When  my  bees  show  signs  of 
disquiet  oil  hiving  them,  I  catch  the  queen,  (or  quoens, 
if  more  than  one,)  and  cut  one  wing^  and  then  return 
it  to  its  swarm."  He  does  not  say  whether  his  "  dis- 
quiet" bees  were  first  or  after  swarms,  which  is  im- 
portant in  this  case.  My  experience  in  bee-culture 
has  always  shown  rtjiat  it  is  the  quiet  swarms  that 
need  attention,  as  there  is  always  danger  where  the 
bees  refuse  to  labor,  and  where  they  remain  inactive  ; 
but  never  from  an  active  swarm.  If  "  J.  D.  C."  will 
cut  the  wing  of  a  young,  virgin  queen,  and  find  the 
result  he  speaks  of,  then  I  will  admit  that  my  theory 
(not  mine  alone^)  is  unsound.  Let  us  have  a  fair 
trial  next  season,  friend  ''  J.  D.  C.,*^  and  please  be 
very  particular  that  you  do  not  operate  on  old  queens 
instead  of  young  ones.  T.  B.  Mixkr, 

Author  of  the  Amerioan  B««>Keep«r^«  MaatMl. 

Clinion,  Oneida  Co.,  A*.  F.,  1860. 
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r  space, 


Wb   liave  to  derote  a  large  portioD  of 

this  month,  to  a  notice  of  the  numerous  ^ 

exliibilions  that  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Those  who  are  intereBtad  in  the  progrea*  of 
horticulture  will  not  regret  this ;  for  it  is  both  profita- 
ble and  intereatingto  know  what  fine  thiugs  and  what 
improvomentslheee  annual  displays  have  brought  out, 
and  what  are  the  paiticuiar  proitucts  or  varieties  in 
which  different  sectiona  of  the  country  excel.  The 
extent  of  our  country,  and  the  varietr  of  ita  soils  and 
productions,  are  truly  wonderful.  We  have  never 
BO  fully  realized  these  matters  aa  we  h>Ta  thi?  season. 
Our  visit  to  Cincinnati,  and  meeting  there  fellow  1«- 
borers  from  the  meat  distant  regions,  thousands  of 
miluB  apart — the  facts  wo  have  ^thered  from  tben, 
and  an  examination  of  their  productions,  have  opened 
our  eyes  to  many  points  that  before  we  hnd  either 
considered  lightly  or  not  considered  at  all.  To  be 
able  to  Bay  what  varieties  of  frnit  will  or  will  not 
succeed  in  Ibis  or  that  scclioo  of  this  extensive  coun- 
try, requires  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, kc.,  as  no  individual  yet  postessas,  and  which 
rauHt  be  gathered  from  actual  experience.  These 
great  oxliibilions  that  bring  together  people  and  pro- 
djctiuns  from  all  parts,  wiH  aSbrd  the  best  means  of 
acquiring  this  knowledge. 

THE  ALBANJ-  AND  HENSSELAEB   UOBT.  SOCItTY. 

Wo  arc  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Society, 
for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  its  annual  exhibition,  hold 
on  the  J  8th  of  Beptember.  This  Society  it  one  of 
the  moat  efficient  and  successful  of  any  in  our  State. 
Every  eocceeding  show  is  an  iEnprovemeat  on  ita 
predecessor;  and^lhis  speaks  well  fur  the  hoKicul- 
tural  ekill  and  zeal,  end  particularly  ihe public  spirit- 
edneit,  of  the  citizens  of  Albany  and  Troy,  andtbeir 
respective  neigh borhood<..  Of  fruits,  the  display 
enpears  lo  have  been  'varied  and  fine.  Messrs. 
WiLsow  U  Co.,  nurserymen,  exhibited  53  varieties 
of  Peaks  ;  Dr.  H,  WKnoHLL,  34 ;  and  V.  F,  Douw, 
Esq.,  in.  Isaac  DeoniBox,  Estj.,  presented  23  vari- 
eties of  plums.  RoBT.  Maminb,  Esq.,  of  Salem, 
Mush.,  exhibited  specimens  of  the  ffcndtU  pear,  a 
new  seedling  of  the  late  Dr.  Vam  Mons. 

We  extract,  below,  the  premiums  swarded  for 
fruits  and  (lowers,  in  order  to  show  the  best  articles 
in  these  departments.  The  committees  vary  prop- 
erly in  most  cases  give  the  names  of  the  Tarieties  to 
which  they  gave  premiums. 


ioUeeUoB,  SI  >.rirtl»i.  WU. 


Forth<3dli«tB 

V.  B.  SeJuTwr,  o(  SohodK,  1. 

h^u —For  Um  bert  ud  neat  al«ul 
WtUm.  Tbortan  k  TaPei,  S. 

For  th8  U  l«tt  (nd  U  moM  alUpili 
Dr.  HenunVm-   ■  " 

FortB.  be«tii_ ^ —v.— 

Bnatr,  Bum  Boh,  LouIh  Banna  da  Jukt,  and  B?ai 
smbnijli— to  V.  P.  Douw,  1 

For  the  bat  ona  THittJ,  to  Wll»D,TborlnuDkTaUa— Wbtta 
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he  roll  nqnlrad  th«t  alx  Rpaoliiiaiui  ihodld  ba  ahawn  -  muiv 
M  eihlMiad  latj  flna  reaalmaiuof  thli  Tulal  J,  but  BDt  In  Hf- 
it  Dnaban  (o  amUa  Uina  to  eonpata-l 


n  March,  for  13  tutai 

r  3d  bait  aoil  Id  nm 

.  i.  Tallar,  roc  8  virtai 

ForbMtST«ilaU>i]til 

rlpa,  and  CmrlbTd'i  Lata,  1. 

for  beat  «ia  nitatr,  lo  L.  Hii 


Ji— Fm  tba 


n  DOllaotlaD,  to  Wliaon,  Tbor- 
Ibr  Pcaaldiat,  Haiila  Had  Rara- 
idfiwGmva  IT.,  1, 


iDiltoD,2t 

ar  fha  Sd  baai  u>a  xa  man  bu 
nileUea,! 

For  tha  bMt  onanilttT-di 
DaDDlstoUt  fbr  HcIdq  cjAOOei  1. 

blbltHI- 


ioHaalkn,  to  E. 

>nu  «h!U1ad.~( 
TU1al7'ililpaoLineiu  t 

a,,.- 


bitiM:,.-»Win— 1 
raaohrariolj-toV. 

Eolhor  pramiQtii 
[>.— ilTaliic— For  (ha  baat  aoUaatlan,  to  E. 


OoUiDCbauallaKanil  Mlllar'a 
ilwtad  for] 


0  ntleUrs,  t«  Enatna  Foua,  toi  Cati 


JopfaudSp(Dlah,2. 


rarad  wtra  uot  dnned  irartbr  of  praml 
HEKUAN  W£NDb:LL,  ChainuaD. 


(tantla.  Lid;  Bala,  VIkioddI  RBii^iaar. 

HkIqIxiw,  UltlmatDm.  Madam  Ztbier,  and 

D^Or,  ArathDU,&fadAmZahtar.Ralqba«, 
RadaTtne,  1.  ' 


If  SghaihU- 
nao  Brigna,  for  Coo- 
.dmiral  siopfora,MtT- 

ah  Brlggs,  forTolaon 

oJamai  Vfflaon.for  PtId- 


..  Monand,  for  La  Ralna,  SoD-anlor 
lima  Baaubamoia.  Alnwe  Vlbart,  Ofaula  dai  B«l.ill,t  S»noiiJ«i- 
ta,  Maiqola  BdciIIv  Hermoia  and  LhrDmitcUa,  i. 
Tfibehu,— For  tha  baat  ISTarietle!<,the  pramlum  wm  a>i,Td. 
d  ta  Narmaa  Brlgti,  of  Bohagblieoka.  Ibi  BeliiDion'a  Uiaanre. 


VlrBina 


>  Ball,  VarisiUta,  ( 
loaon'i  DoAance,  fiaantj  Svpremi 


ivardsdlo  N.  TDlnuo,  rrom  Dr.  WsndaU'i  Uardo 

'1.  Tillman,  froaj  Dr  WandsU'i  nrdm,  fDi  Itrlne 
i«i  Uariauna,  Au^  Cbauilar*.  Blanc  do  Naulllj, 
iirapa.  FlaKT  da  Maria,  Roaea  Saperba,  Anctula.  a 
For  tha  bart  imdllng,  oerac  balbra  aifalbllad,  ' 

WAwoomb,  orptttalown,  3. 
For  Ihe  ad  bML to  Jamea  Wnaoii,of  Alliuif,!. 
Tba  oonunltW*  bag  laava  ta  add,  that  gTfal  piaia 


'dad  to 


■a  tb-T  an  lo 


Dtribaisn  that  hi 
iihlMtlan,  be  bin 
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FXHIBITION  OF  THJC  OENEaSfi  VALLEY  HORTiCUL- 

turaI.  society. 
This  exhibition  was  held  in  Corinthian  Hall,  on 
the  26th  of  September^  in  connection  with  the  Hor- 
ticultural, Dairy,  and  Domestic  Manufacture  depart- 
ments of  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Fair.  The 
display  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  was  very 
good — superior  to  any  similar  show  we  have  seen  in 
Rochester.  The  fruits  were  remarkably  select,  the 
specimens  fine,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  correctly 
named.  It  is  very  grattifying  to  see  so  much  atten- 
tion given  to  this  latter  point.  This  is  one  of  the 
results  of  our  Society  and  its  exhibitions.  Mr.  Hay- 
warp,  of  Brighton  ;  Mr.  Lay,  of  tifeece ;  Mr.  H.  N. 
Lanoworthy,  of  Irondequoit ;  L.  B.  Langworthy, 
of  Greece  ;  John  Donnraan,  of  Greece  ;  and  several 
others,  presented  beautiful  collections  of  apples  — 
Mr.  DonnelAn'8,  in  particular,  was  remarkably  fine. 
S.  H.  AiNswoRTB,  of  West  Bloomfield,  presented  a 
large  collection  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums.  Messrs. 
B188BL  fe  HooBja  presented  a  collection  of  choice 
pears,  including  some  rare. varieties  ;  and  some  four 
or  five  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  from  their  vinery. 
The  Black  Hamburgs  were  especially  good — ^bunches 
large,  well  colored  and  ripened.  They  attracted  much 
attention.  Mr.  H.  N.  LANewoRTHY  exhibited  good 
specimens  of  Seckel,  Swan's  Orange,  and  White 
Doyenne  pears,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  Melon 
apple. .  Chas.  Powis,  of  Greece,  presented  a  hand- 
i>ome  collection  of  apples  and  pears  ;  Ellwanobr  k, 
Barry,  select  varieties  of  apples  and  pears.  Of 
peaches,  nothing  worth  naming  was  presented,  and 
Grapes  were  not  as  fine  as  usual. 

In  the  Floral  department,  dahlias  were  the  most 
attractive  articles.  Of  these  the  display  was  deci- 
dedly superior  to  any  we  have  before  seen  here.  It 
imparted  whatiter  of  brilliancy  there  was  in  the 
exhibition,  and  will  no  doubt  be  the  means  of  drawing 
increased  attention  to  this  beautiful  autumn  flower. 
Messrs.  C.  J.  Ryan  &l  Co.,* of  Charlotte,  made  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  display— their  varieties  were 
good,  and  the  specimens  tastefully  shown.  Messrs. 
Kmo  &  Dawe,  and  S.  Moulson,  of  Rochester ; 
Chas.  Powis,  of  Greece ;  and  Ellwangbr  &l  Barry, 
contributed  handsome  collections.  A  few  amateurs, 
young  ladies  in  particular,  made  some  pretty  contri- 
butions in  the  way  of  dahlias  and  other  cut  flowers. 

The  vegetables  were  exceedingly  fine.  We  no- 
ticed several  fine  samples  of  Lima  beans ;  and  table 
beets,  onions,  cauliflowers,  kc.,  grown  in  perfection. 
Mr.  Crosman,  and  Mr.  Kem,  and  Mr.  Mulhollano 
of  Brighton,  and  Mr.  Donnelan  of  Greece,  were  the 
principal  contributors  in  this  department,  and  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  excellent  productions.  We 
annex  a  list  of  the  premiums  awarded : 

FRUITS. — amateurs'    LIST. 

pRRMxuM  LiiT  OF  ArrLGs.— Robert  n.  Brown,  Greece,  for  great- 
Mt  cumber  (39)  of  yarieties.  let  premium,  1^3  ;  N.  HaywardL  Brigta- 
ton,  (35  TarieUeB)  2d  do ,  2 ;  F.  W.  Lay,  (88  Tariotieii)  3d  do.,  1.— 
For  bwt  six  varietiee— Baldwin,  Golden  Roflset.  Northern  Spy, 
Efopus  Spitacnburg,  Norton's  Melon,  Green  Sweeting— H.  N. 
Laogwortby,  Igt  ^r^iam,  2 ;  L.  B.  Langworthy,  dx  Tarieties-- 
Newtown  Pippin,  Pamf^ase,  Green  Sweeting.  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Baldwin,  St.  Lawrence— 2d  premium,  1. 

Pkachk*.— N.  Howard,  Brighton,  lit  prmnlnaf  $8 :  Mr*  Arml- 
tage.  2d  do.,  6O0. 

QuiircKs.— J.  Bunker.  1st  premium.  $1 ;  N.  ifayward,  3d  do.,50o. 

OaATM.— Isaiah  Banker,  best  Isabelte,  92  $  M.  G.  Warner,  2d 
do  ,.  1.    M.  O.  Warner,  best  CaUwba  2. 

Nectarinbs. — Jas.  Vick,  jr.,  all  exhibited,  premium,  60e. 

Pbari.— H.  N.  Langworthy,  best  pears,  2.  Beautiftil  VlrgaUfU 
and  Steven's  Genesee  Ppars  were  presented  by  J.  D.  Robertson. 

FRurrs. — ivursbrtmbn's  list. 

Am.KB.— Mr.  8.  H.  Ainaworth,  greatest  Tarle^,  61, 1st  praml- 
um  I  John  Donnelan,  2d  do.;  Chas.  Powis,  Sddo. 


PBABs.—BlMeU  liHookw,  h«*  piMi,  Ut  pimnlvm ;  Mr.  Aim- 
worth,  2d  do.;  Chaa.  Powii.  M  do. 

GaarKs.— BisBoU  li  Hook«,^ptiwn  under  glaas]  Blaek  Hambvigh 
and  White  Golden  ChawwrilHj  premium,  8.  Oreateet  nnmber. 
Mr.  Ainnrorth,  2d  pramium. 

Punii.— Mr.  AiwworthtOnly  exhlUtor,  14  TszieAies,  praalum 

Qnnrau.— Z«ra  Burr,  Ist  preudnm. 

niwaager  li  BatTy,aiiid  Meisn.  Rfla  9i  Co.,  prusented  apniee 
and  pears  in  abundance  for  exhibition,  but  not  for  eomp^tltloB. 

The  amount  of  premiums  Ibr  the  abore  iiat  will  be  declared  herw- 
aftar.  P.  BAR&T,  ~ 


« 


ritOWRRB. 
AjsaTSOBs.— MIm  Sarah  M.  Hayward,  one  rtrj  lana  taU«  boa- 
oat,  •!.  Mtos  C.  W.  CheniT.  bcrt  dIepUy  of  daliUas,  5.  Miss 
: .  W.  Cheney,  best  round  hand  bouquet,  1.  Mrs.  A.  nteh.1Uga, 
2  baskets  of  towers.  1.  James  Tiek,  iloral  onmmaut  of  Gaonn 
Asters,  1.  PrisoilU  P.  Chappel.  2  flat  bouquets,  1.  Mm  8.  G. 
Crane.  2  best  round  bouquets,  2.  John  Rapalje  exhibited  2  flne 
Tarieties  of  flowers,  and  Mrs.  Aifred  Flteh  some  Tciy  fine " 


NuBSBBrMXN.— King  fc  Dawc^  greenlioase  piaats— 9d  best  dliplay 
during  the  season,  $&.    Roses,  oest  display,  8 ;  Veiboias,  do.  do. 


Diptoma  ;  Panries,  do  do.  do  ;  Phloxes,  do.  do.  do.;  Dahltas,  beat 
12  Tarities,  do.  Besidas  the  abore.  Messrs.  K.  at  D.  exhibited  4 
T«ry  flue  bouquets,  and  aTariety  of  otIi«r  floweas.  C.  J.  Ryaa  a 
Co.,  Dahlias,  best  displaj,  diploma ;  bouquets,  2d  best,  Uble.  2 ; 
do.  do.,  round  liand,  1 ;  do.,  biset  flat,  2  8.  Moulson  exhiUted  a 
flne  ootteotkn  cf  Dshlias.  Chas.  Powis,  DahJias.  IS  vary  flaa  Ta- 
rieties. Ellwanger  li  Bany,  Dahlias,  44  of  the  best  snd  newest 
Tarieties ;  Roses,  90  tst.,  moatly  Hybrid  Peipetual  A  flne  col- 
leotion  of  Paasies ;  do.  of  Verbenas ;  do.  ot  rliloxes ;  do.  of  Aa> 
ters  I  do.  of  German  Stoeks ;  do.  of  Aitlieas ;  BouquaCa,  S  round 

iTeto.— Mr.  EUwaager  being  eh^rman,  Mesns.  E.  k  B.  did  mot 

offer  anything  ibr  oonux'tition.  None  of  the  premiums  awarded 
to  K.  at  B.  at  the  last  Juneexldbition.  will  be  drawn  fnm  tiM  80- 
eiety.  GEO.  ELLWANGER,  Chalinaa. 

THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

*  The  brilliancy  of  this  exhibition  took  us  quite  by 
surprize.  We  expected  something  fine  —  we  were 
aware  that  the  most  liberal  arrangements  had  been 
made,  and  that  there  was  abundant  material  in  that 
city  and  vicinity,  for  jbl  grand  display  ;  sttll^  as  we 
have  already  said,  it  took  us  completeW  by  surprise, 
so  admirable  was  it  in  all  its  parts.  We  felt  faliy 
compensated  for  our  journey,  with  the  gratification 
it  alone  afibrded  us.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  best 
shows  that  Philaddphia  or  Boston  has  produced; 
and  although  this  was  defective  in  the  aisplay  of 
pears  and  foreign  grapes,  yet,  as  a  whole,  considering 
the  articles  exhibited,  the  arrangement,  &lc.,  we  con- 
sider Cincinnati  up  to,  if  not  a  little  ahead  of,  either : 
and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  Show  was  held  in  a  splendid  hall  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide.  On  eitlicr  side 
was  a  table,  the  whole  length  covered  with  fruits  — 
not  lUtU,  §kahby,  half  grown  ^ecimens,  one  of  a 
kind — but  superb  dishes  of  those  magnificent  golden 
and  crimson  fruits  of  the  west — Fall  Pippins  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  and  peaches  that  would  almost  weigh 
a  pound.  What  a  display  of  fruits  !  The  "Queen 
City"  and  the  "Mighty  west"  might  well  be  proud 
of  It.  Then,  in  the  center  of  the  room  were  three 
tables,  with  a  walk  between  each,  filled  with  flowers, 
flowering  plants,  and  florAl  designs.  The  center 
table  was  appropriated  to  the  design  and  taller  plants. 
At  the  end  of  this  table,  just  opposite  the  entrance, 
was  a  decorated  arch,  supported  by  two  columns, 
mossed  and  ornan^ltmted  with  flowers,  and  with  nuts 
of  the  Buckeye.  The  words  "Buckeye  welcome" 
were  tastefully  wrought  on  the  arch,  with  the  nutg, 
and  on  the  top  was  the  American  eagle.  This  taste^ 
ful  object  was  the  handiwork  of  the  Misses  Oranoe, 
and  sold,  we  understood,  for  the  sum  of  ^50^  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibition.  There  were  many  other  very 
beautiful  designs,  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Hbavbr  and  others. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  room  we  noticed  a  villa 
residence  in  miniature,  the  grounds  all  laid  out  and 
planted  with  much  skill  and  taste ;  and,  just  oppo- 
site, a  very  pretty  design  of  a  flower  ga^en,  laid 
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oat  and  planted.  The  two  side  tables  were  occupied 
with  smaller  plants;  dahlias,  kc.  Messrs.  Jacksoi^ 
Hbaver,  Satrrs,  and  ottferS)  exhibited  pot  plant% 
many  of  which  were  new  and  rare^  ^iwn  in  the  best 
manner.  Indeed,  we  think  they  would  do  credit  evea 
to  a  Chiswick  ievb,  A  better  cc^lectlon  of  pot  plants^ 
and  better  specimens,  have,  we  are  very  confident^ 
never  been  exhibited  together  before  in  this  country. 
The  liberal  management  of  the  Society  brought 
out  this  grand  display,  and  it  was  well  rewarded* 
We  were  glad  to  see  the  great  hall  filled — thronged 
—  evening  after  evening,  and  every  visiter  go  away 
delighted.  One  thousand  dollars  were  received  at 
the  door,  and  six  hundred  dollars  received  at  the 
sole,  making  91,600  receipts.  We  congratulate  the 
officers  and  members  of  this  very  excellent  Society 
on  the  success  which  has  crowned  their  cm>rts  on  this 
occasion.  It  affords  them  great  encouragement  for 
the  future. 


THE  rOMOLOOICAL  CONGRESS  AT  CINCINNATI. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Ohio 
State  Fair,  on  the  3d  and  4ih  of  October.  Its  sittings 
were  held  in  one  of  the  teats  on  the  show  ground. 
Dr.  W.  D.  Bruiju,  of  Philadelphia,  presided.  The 
meeting  was  pretty  well  attended  by  the  fruit-grow- 
ers and  nurserymen  of  the  west.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  kc,  were  all  repre- 
sented to  some  extent.  New  York  was  represented 
by  Messrs.  Chas.  Downing  and  A.  Saul,  of  New- 
burgh,  and  a  very  respectable  delegation  from  Buf- 
falo, consisting  of  Col.  Hodob,  Lewis  F.  Allkn, 
Prof.  CoppocK,  Messrs.  Eaton,  McAaxnua,  and 
some  others.  The  Eastern  States  had  not  a  dele- 
gate present.  We  regrretted  very  much  the  absence 
of  such  men  as  Col.  Wildbb,  Samurl  WALKsa,  C. 
M.  lIovBY,  and  others,  who  have  always  so  ably  rep- 
resented New  England  at  these  mcelinga.  A.  J, 
Downing,  Esq.,  the  chairman  of  the  general  fruit 
committee,  was  also  absent ;  so  that,  with  a  dozen 
exceptions,  the  meeting  was  composed  of  western 
men  who  had  not  previously  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Congress.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
the  meeting  was  interesting,  at  least  it  was  so  to  us. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
tho*  most  intelligent  cultivators,  and  the  best  fruits 
of  the  west ;  and  this  was  more  particularly  what  we 
wanted.  We  had  also  an  opportunity  of  learning 
many  important  facts,  in  regard  to  western  and  south- 
western soils,  climate,  and  culture,  that  we  were  be- 
fore ignorant  of.  The  western  people  benefitted  in 
the  same  way,  no  doubt«  A  committee  on  synonyms 
was  appointed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
and  spent  a  whole  day  in  examining  ana  comparing 
specimens,  aud  correcting  errors.  This  committee 
was  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President, 
and  the  labor  it  performed  was,  we  think,  quite  as 
important  jto  the  cause  of  pomology  as  anything  else 
that  was  dpne.  Col.  Wilder  peat  a  fine  collection 
of  s]iccimcn8  of  pears,  and  a  letter  apologizing  for 
hh  unavoidable  absence. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  Mr. 
Ernst,  the  President  of  that  Society,  had  provided  a 
suitable  room  in  town  for  its  use,  but  at  a  prelimin- 
ary meeting  it  was  decided  to  assemble  out  on  the 
show  ground,  in  a  tent,  in  connection  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Society.  This  steft  we  believe,  though  well 
meant  by  its  advocate^  had  a  decidedly  injurious 
eifect  on  the  proceedings  of  the  pomological  meeting . 


The  show  grounds  were  three  or  four  miles  from 
town,  and  the  day  was  consequently  far  advanced 
before  people  could  get  out  there.  Then  there  were 
no  seats,  table,  or  other  other  suitable  arrangements 
for  displaying  fruit  and  transacting  business — these 
matters  were  all  to  be  prepared,  and  when  prepared, 
were  far  from  being  convenient  or  suitable.  Then 
the  evening^  that  might  have  been  profitably  spent^ 
in  a  room  in  town,  were  lost.  The  Cincinnati  Hort- 
icultural Society  was  holding  its  exibition  at  the  same 
time,  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  Cincinnati,  who 
arc  interested  in  pomology,  and  would  have  been  of 
great  swvice  in  the  convention,  could  not  leave  their 
posts  in  town  at  the  exibition  room,  to  go  out  four 
miles  to  the  show  grounds.  Their  services  were 
therefore  lost  entirely.  We  shall,  by  and  by,  as  we 
get  leisure,  refer  in  a  more  minute  way  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention. 


-^^^^%«^^^^^M» 


A    FEW    HINTS    FOR    NOVBMBER. 


Trbbs  transplanted  recently  should  be  carefully  staked 
if  likely,  from  size  or  exposure,  to  be  blown  around 
by  the  winds  ;  and  all  should  be  carefully  mulched. 
Common  roogh  manure  from. the  barn-yard,  is  as 
good  as  anything.  Staking  and  mulching  are  the 
great  preservatives  df  newly  planted  trees,  either  in 
summer  or  autumn.  Trees  planted. last  spring  even, 
would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  a  mulching,  and  es- 
pecially where  they  have  not  grown  freely,  and  taken 
deep  root  in  the  ground.  Sou-wooded  trees,  such  as 
the  Pawlonia,  some  Magnolias,  &6c.,  which,  though 
perfectly  hardy  after  one  or  two  seasons'  growth,  are 
likely  to  be  winter-killed,  if  quite  exposed,  should 
have  a  thin  sheathing  of  straw  for  the  first  winter; 
and  that,  even  if  planted  last  spring.  This  remark 
applies  to  both  deciduous  and  everjfRen  trees.  Rare 
I  evergreens,  even  the  perfectly  hardy  ones,  should  in- 
variably have  a  alight  protection  the  nret  winter. 

Raspherries,  to  ensure  a  certain  crop  next  Season, 
should  be  protected.  The  practice  of  the  great  mar- 
ket-growers near  New-York,  is  to  lay  down  the  canes 
and  cover  very  lightly  with  earth.  Straw  or  boughs 
of  trees  will  answer  ;  but  there  is  a  standing  objection 
to  all  such  things,  and  that  is,  they  attract  vermin. 

Strawberry  hedsy  and  particularly  those  recently 
planted,  should  be  protected  to  prevent  being  drawn 
out,  as  they  certainly  will  be  if  left  exposed,  unless 
the  ground  should  be  covered  with  snow  all  winter, 
which  can  not  be  expected,  in  many  places. 

Half  hardy  floats,  such  as  monthly  roses,  carna- 
tions, &bc.,  may  be  wintered  well  by  planting  them 
compactly  in  a  bed,  and  enclosing  them  with  a  frame 
like  that  for  a  hot-bed,  and  covering  it  with  boards. 
These  can  be  removed  at  mild  intervals  during  win- 
ter, and  air  be  given,  to  prevent  mold,  &lc. 

Dahlia  roots  are  frequently  lost  by  being  ptit  away 
in  a  cellar,  green  aud  xoet.  The  roots  should  be  well 
dried  in  the  sun,  until  there  is  no  apparent  moisture 
about  them,  and  then  be  placed  on  d^  shelves  or  be 
put  away  in  sand,  where  they  will  not  freeze.  With 
this  precaution,  the  roots  arc  as  eaaily  wintered  us 
potatoes. 

Fidd  Mice  are  often  very  destructive  to  orchard 
and  garden  trees.  One  of  the  greatest  preventives, 
is  to  clear  up  thoroughly  all  brush  and  rubbi^  that 
may  have  accumulated  during;^  summer,  ren^e  all 
grass,  weeds,  kc,  that  the  mice  might  burrow  and 
work  under  during  winter. 
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THB    BLOODaOOD    FBAB. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  popnlar  of  all  our  summer 
peara,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  one  of  the  best. 
We  bring  it  forward  at  this  time,  because  we  have 
this  season  had  a  full  crop  for  the  first  time,  onr  a 
standard  tree  about  twelve  years  old ;  and  we  "have 
also  had  a  crop  from  a  top-grafted  tree  of  five  years 
growth.  In  both  cases  the  fruit  has  been  fine,  but- 
tery, melting,  nM  rich — approaching  more  nearly,  in 
texture  and  flavor,  a  fine  autumn  variety,  than  any  of 
the  summer  pears  we  have  had,  excepting  OsharuPa 
Summer,  In  appearance  it  is  not  attractive — dull, 
and  somewhat HTussety.  If  it  had  the  clear  colors  of 
the  OsbaruTs  Summer^  or  the  Madeline^  it  would 
tell  greatly  in  iU  favor  in  the  markets,  where  the  eye 
must  be  pleased.  The  tree  is  erect  and  regular  in  its 
habit,  of  moderate  vigor,  with  reddish  brown  shoots. 
It  succeeds  finely  on  the  quince,  making  fine  branchy 
trees  three  to  five  feet  in  height  the  first  season  from 
bud.    It  will  make  a  fine  garden  pyramid. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  description  of 
it.  The  outline  conveys  a  fair  idea  of  its  average 
size  and  shape. 


-■^^^^r^^^^/^^^*" 


Nicholas  Lonoworth,  or  Cincinnati. — To  this 
gentleman  more  than  to  any  other,  is  this  country 
indebted  for  whatever  progress  it  has  made  in  the 
vineyard  culture  of  the  grape ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  tW  the  people  of  his  own  city  and  State  appre- 
ciate his  labor.  During  the  Sute  Pair,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  presented  him  with  "a  beautiful  and 
highly  finished  silver  goblet,  for  bis  successful  cul- 
ture of  the  grape  ;^  and  at  tlie  same  time,  Mr. 
Ernst,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  elaborate  and  elegantly  wrought 
silver  vase,  engraved  with  the  following  inscription  : 
"Presented  through  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, to  Nicholas  Lonoworth,  for  his  eminent  exer- 
tions^ Horticulture,  by  a  friend  of  the  cause." 

The  horticultural  doings  of  Cincinnati,  this  season, 
have  been  every  way  worthy  of  the  Q^ueon  City. 


TKB   EUMUBB    FBAITOBBAL  TBASL 

W«  think  that  this  pear  is  by  no  means  so  pojioter 
as  it  ought  to  bo.    Without  beiny  decidedly  frsi 
rate  in  £ivor,  it  has  many  properties  that  entiilf  ii 
to  a  place  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  wurrocf 
varieties.    The  tree  is  remarkably  hardy  ant!  u{.i* 
ous.     During  all  the  blight  prevalence  in  liii.-  f 
gion,  we  do  not  remember  having  seen  a  ifpe  ;' 
limb  affected  by  iU    It  is  upright,  stwit,  hmd- 
ing,  and  regular  in  habiu    On  either  pear  or  'uni^ 
it  will  make  a  beautiful  pyramid,  with  ven  i.tij 
care.    Then  it  bears,  quite  young,  and  raasttVuw 
antly.    A  small  tree,  labout  four  feet  high,  on  «<:' 
grounds,  on  quince  stwik,  bore  full  half  a  bushel  ih  - 
year.    The  outline  here  given  is  the  avera^  «?•- '^ 
pear  stock  ;  but  on  quince  stocks,  if  the  trees  l>e  i  ■* 
overloaded,  they  will  be  fully  twice  as  laig^   If'- 
all  other  summer  pears,  it  requires  hoose-npemrr 
Indeed,  if  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree>  it  ia  worthy 
We  pick  them  when  fully  grown,  and  as  they  yf^ 
to  change  color.    They  then  become  mcltiDg,  }^^y 
and  fine,  with  a  refreshing  vinous  flavor.    Tlie  ini.^ 
is  very  distinct  in  shape— roundish,  tapenng  tnw 
stalk  and  eye,  and  of  a  greenish  yeUow  color,    y^ 
tree  also  is  very  distinct,  so  as  easily  to  he  woynjz^ 
among  hundreds  of  sorts,  either  with  or  «»fy^Vl 
age.    The  leaves  are  cottony  and  gray,  fo^  "^ 
and  have  a  large,  light  colored  midrib.  Jbej^'' 
is  stout,  brown  colored,  with  gray  spedu,  and  n 
young  shoots  are  quite  woolly  and  gray. 

A  Fruit  Laodbr.— Jtfr.  Barry:— I  will  g'Vt-)  | 
a  description  of  a  ladder  for  gathering  fruit,  wftri • 
saw  in  Beaver  county  four  years  since,  aud  \>  '^l 
have  not  seen  in  my  travels  in  any  other  place.    • 
a  straight  pole  of  the  desired  length,  sav  i^  te.^  • 
a  long  ladder,  and  4  or  4i  inches  at  the  bji " 
after  the  bark  is  ofl?  (basswood  I  prefer,  a^  cckb  j  ^  « 
lightness  and  strength ;)  saw  it  up  through  i  [  •  ^ 
ter  7  or  8  feet;  spread  it  equally  to  each  jii   '  ; 
sufficient  distance ;  bore  with  a  seveii-eigh"i^  i - 
for  rungs  or  pins,  which  should  be  of  toagh.  'o 
timber.    Sucli  a  ladder  will  stand  steady  nj  J,^ 
any  position  of  the  ground  or  tree.    Thos.  ii 
LANnT-JIftW  Creek,  Erie  Os.,  Pa.,  1850. 
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THB    NORTHEBlf    SPT   APFLB. 


A  FEW  days  ago  we  were  incited  to  ride  out  to  Sir. 
Hand's,  of  Mendon,  in  this  county,  to  «ee  his  NflHh- 
cm  Spy  apple  trees  before  the  crops  were  gatftittred, 
and  we  can  safely  say  that  we  have  never  been  more 
gnilified  with  any  thing  in  the  way  of  bearing  fruit 
trees.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  abodt  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  this  variety  to  produce  a  large  proportion 
of  small,  inferior,  or  unmarketable  fruit,  and  we  only 
wish  that  those  w1)o  entertain  such  an  of^inion  of  it, 
could  have  been  with  us  and  seen  Mr.  Hand's,  trees. 
A  more  abundant,  uniform,  andwcr/fcl  crop^  wis  have 
never  seen,  of  any  variety.  Twenty-four  trees,  we 
believe,  in  one  row,  some  sixteen  years  oM,  with 
straight  trunks  sixteen  feet  high  and  perhaps  a  foot 
in  diameter,  with  lofty  symmetrical  heads  loaded  in 
every  part,  the  boughs  bending  almost  to  the  ground, 
with  large  and  b^utiful  crimson  frtiit,  is  surely  a 
pleasing  sight.  Of  smill,  unmarketable  fruit  we 
could  see  none.  Mt*.  Hand  has  probably  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  barrels,  and  has  sold  most  of  them  at 
HB^.dO  pcr4)arrel,  while  other  varieties  sell  for  $1.25 
to  fl.50. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Northern  Sp^  requires 
free  pruning  and  high  culture ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  much  better  with  such  treatment,  than 
if  neglected.  So  *vill  all  other  varieties,  and  espe- 
cially those  that  mature  so  late  in  the  season.  We 
notice  that  Mr.  Hand's  trees  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. He  has  pruned  out  the  centre,  so  that  it  is 
quite  open,  thus  giving  the  sunlight  free  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  trees ;  but  the  trees  stand  too  close 
—  the  lower  branches  of  the  adjoining  trees  are 
already  meeting  and  con.ing  in  contact  with  each 
other,  so  that  the  fruit  on  them  are  considerably 
sliaded,  and  consequent/  less  highly  colored  than 
those  on  the  top  brand  e?|  and  they  will  not  be  so 
finely  flavored.  Mr.  H  \nd  pointed  out  a  tree  that 
stood  in  an  open  space,  and  on  this  every  specimen 
was  highly  colored.  It  is  false  economy  to  plant 
apple  trees  too  closely.  We  allude  to  this  fruit  now, 
for  the  benefit  of  distant  cultivators  who  remain,  in 
doubt  as  to  its  value  as  an  orchard  variety. 


■^fc^h^%^^»%^b^>^»- 


AOK.V  OWI£J>aSMBim. 


Wk  have  the  pleasure  ol    cknowledging  the  receipt  of  tlie 
following  articles : 

—  From  Jksse  StoruSi  Esq.,  of  Marathou.  N,  Y.,.a  basket 
of  the  Miuison  Sweet  opple — very  beaatiful  and  fine.  We 
shall  take  ao  early  opportunity  of  saying  somethiogof  the 
merits  of  this  fruit. 

—  From  A.  Mackik,  Esq.,  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  fine  specimens 
of  bis  Oyde  Beauty  apple,  and  other  varieties. 

—  From  Jas.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  specimens  of  the  Father 
apple,  with  an  account  of  its  oriein,  &c..  from  S.  H.  Ains- 
woKTH,  Esq.,  of  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  most 
delicious  fruit,  but  small  and  indifferent  in  appearance.— 
Also,  Sican's  Orange  pear. 

—  From  M.  A.  Norton,  Esq.,  of  Victor,  N.  Y.,  for  speci- 
mens of  the  "  Honey  Sweet"  apple,  ripening  from  Sept.  to 
Nov.,  and  a  most  profuse  bearer.  A  fiur  showy  apple,  bat  of 
inferior  flavor.    1  his  is  not  the  Honey  Sweet  of  toe  east. 

—  From  W.  B.  Pratt,  of  Prattsbuigh,  N.  Y.,  specimens 
of  liie  Dyer,  or  Fbfttme  Royal  apple,  under  the  name  of 
"Pratt's  Fall  apple."  This  we  consider  decidedly /Ae  ^#/ 
apple  of  its  season.    Sept, 

—  From  Jessb  Wilbur,  of  Avon,  White  Doyenne  peon, 
and  several  varieties  of  apples. , 

<—  From  Thomas  Roe.  Gates,  a  small  seedling  russet  ap- 
ple of  fiiir  quality;  and  a  large,  showy,  redagple,alaotAid  to 
be  a  seedling  —  rather  inferior  in  flavor. 


EJUUUrnOK   OT  WINTBH   FRT7IT& 


It  is  ^6  Intention  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Hort  Soci- 
ety to  hold  a  grand  exibition  of  winter  fruits,  in  the 
month  of  December  or  January  next,  of  which  due 
notice  m\\  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the  Far- 
mer. We  now  request  fruit-growers,  amateurs,  nur- 
serymen, Sec.,  to  prepare  specimens  of  apples,  pears, 
grapes,  &«.,  for  presentation.  Our  autumn  shows 
aiford^  little  opportonity  for  comparing  the  merits  of 
winter  fruits,  and  this  show  may  be  of  great  value  to 
all  engaged  more  or  less  in  fruit  culture.  If  cultiva- 
tors woold  take  the  trouble  to  accompany  their  speci- 
mens with  notes  respecting  the  soil  and  situation  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  fruits  have  been  ^rown,  it 
wouM  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  exhibition  ; 
for  every  day's  experience  teaches  us  that  in  certain 
soils  some  varieties  will  attain  their  highest  perfec- 
tion, while  others  will  fail  entirely.  Facts  on  such 
points  tts  these  must  be  industriously  collected. 


^•^^^^^^k^k^^^^^ 


Thb  Sbabon.— The  first  frost  that  left  its  black- 
ening marks  on  vegetation,  occurred  here  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  of  OetobOr,  and  then  only  the  most 
tender  leaves  were  killed  in  low  sitaations.  On  high 
grounds,  oui^ahlias  are  yet  (Oct.  14)  in  perfection, 
and  roses  in  bloom  have  not  been  afl^cted  in  any  part 
of  our  grounds ;  but  the  weather  has  been  cool  enough 
since  the  middle  of  September,  to  arrest  vegetation, 
so  that  we  have  been  able  to  transplant  trees  since 
the  6th  of  October. 

We  are  happy  to  note  a  growing  disposition,  in  the 
community  generally,  to  take  advantage  of  our  fine 
autumns  for  forwarding  the  improvements  in  their 
gardens  and  grounds.  We  have  glorious  a  itumns 
here,  when  it  is  pleasant  to  be  out  of  doors ;  anil  labor 
then  is  much  more  abundantand  chei^han  in  spring. 


AVALOar    BBTWEBN    ANIMAL    AND    VBGS- 
TABLB    UFB.'-iro.   2. 


Plants  derive  all  theii  sustenance  from  the  earth 
and  the  air,  on  the  spot  where  they  are  placed  ;  and 
for  this  reason'arc  not  provided,  like  animals,  with  a 
set. of  moveable  levers  or  bones  with  muscles  attached 
thereto,  to  carry  them  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  food.  And  yet  there  are  some  plants,  familiarly 
called  runners,  as  the  stratuberry  for  instance,  which 
seem  fairly  entitled  to  die  character  of  locomotive  or 
migratory.  If  a  person  were  to  plant  the  ardas  or 
devWs-hit  in  hri»^rden,  and  search  for  it  in  the  same 
place  six  or  eiffbHe^rs  after,  he  would  probably  find 
it  several  hundre^yards  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
planted  it  Such  plants  grow  from  a  new  bulb  or 
radicle  while  the  old  root  dies  away.  Thus  we  may 
conclude  the  living  principle  has  quitted  an  old, 
ruined,  and  decayea  mansion,  and  taken  possession 
of  a  new  gne. 

The  fluid  that  circulates  in  the  vessels  of  a  tree, 
or  the  utp^  is  the  blood  of  plants,  and  is  like  that  of 
animals,  of  an  extremely  compound  character.  In 
both  instances,  from  this  common  current  of  vitality 
are  secreted  a  variety  of  substances  of  different  and 
often  opposite  powers  and  qualities  —  substances 
nutritive,  medicinal,  or  destructive.  The  flesh  of 
the  viper  is  healthful,  while  his  poison  is  deadly;  nhe 
leaves  of  the  Indian  eassara  are  poisonous,  but  its 
root  is  eaten  as  ordinary  food.  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  some  of  our  domesticated  animals 
eat  with  impunity  vegetables  that  would  be  poisonous 
to  others.  F. 
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A  GOOD  GARDEN   BSSBNTIAL  TO  GK)OD  ZJTXNa. 


In  the  Genesee  Fanner  of  last  year,  I  noticed  an 
article  in  relat^pn  to  the  advantages  of  a  goqfi  gar- 
den, that  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  The 
first  paragraph  was  as  follows  : 

No  one  can  be  traly  said  to  live  who  has  not  a  Gardeh. 
None  but  those  who  have  enjoyed  it  can  appreciate  the  tat- 
i«factiun— the  luxury— of  sitting  down  to  a  table  spread  with 
the  fruit  of  one's  own  planting  and  culture.  A  bunch  of 
radishesT-A  few  heads  of  lettuce — taken  from  the  garden  of 
a  summer's  morning  for  breakfast ;  or  a  mess  of  green  peas 
or  sweet  corn,  is  quite  a  different  aflhir  from  the  same  arti- 
cles brouffht  in  lorge  quantites  from  market  in  a  efying  con- 
eUtioftf  to  M  put  away  in  the  cellar  for  use.  And  a  plate  of 
strawberries  or  raspberries  lose  none  of  their  peculiar  flavor 
by  passing  directly  from  the  border  to  the  cretm  without 
being  jolted  about  in  baskets  until  they  have  lost  all  form 
and  comeliness.  And  yet,  how  many  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  villaees  of  our  country,  possessing  every  facility  for  a 
good  garden,  either  through  indolence  or  ignorance  are  de- 
prived of  this  source  of  comfort?  And  how  many  brmers. 
with  euoiigh  land  lying  waste  to  fiimish  them  with  most  of 
the  luxuries  of  life,  ore  content  to  plod  on  in  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way,  never  raising  their  tastes  above  the  "  pork  and 
beatu**  of  their  fathers. 

I  had  long  suffered  the  inconvenience  of  living 
without  a  garden,  and  I  had  often  obsenfid,  when  on 
a  visit  to  a  friend,  how  different — how  much  nicer 
every  thing  tasted,  than  when  the  same  articles  were 
served  up  on  my  own  table.  My  husband  endeavored 
to  persuade  me  that  the  difibrence  was  only  imagin- 
ary—  that  exercise  gave  me  a  good  appetite,  and 
that  made  all  the  difference.  I  could  hardly  believe 
this  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  article  mentioned  above,  I 
exclaimed,  "  There  it  is."  My  husband,  who  thought 
I  had  discovered  something  wonderful,  said,  <<  What 
is  it  f  I  repliaMiat  I  had  now  found  out  Uie  secret 
why  my  friend  Jane  W.  can  furnish  her  table  so 
much  nicer  than  myself,  with  less  expense,  and  with- 
out possessing  any  more  skill ;  and  I  was  bound  to 
'have  a  garden.  Previous  to  this,  our  garden,  which 
was  rather  small,  (yet  large  enough,  we  found,  when 
taken  care  of,^  had*  a  few  fruit  trees,  a  neglected 
strawberry  bed,  a  few  raspberry  bushes,  &c.  But 
my  husband  always  argued  that  such  things  could 
be  bought  cheaper  than  they  could  be  raised,  and  this 
was  the  excuse  for  neglecting  the  garden.  The  ar- 
ticle referred  to,  appeared  in  the  January  number  for 
1849.  As  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground, 
I  went  to  work.  When  my  husband  saw  I  was  in 
earnest,  and  ready  to  do  the  work^* single  handed 
and  alone,"  if  necessary,  he  was^flLdy  to  help  mo. 
So  we  had  the  ground  manured,  tooK  the  ashes  from 
my  leaches,  and  spread  them.  Then  it  was  well 
spaded  up.  I  then  had  the  strawberry  bed  thinned 
out  by  digging  about  two-thirds  under,  leaving  them 
in  rows,  and  placing  manure  and  ashes  between  the 
rows.  Next,  I  made  a  new  bed  of  strawberries,  and 
trimmed  and  staked  the  raspberry  bushes,  pruned  and 
dug  around  the  currants,  trees,  rhubarb,  Uc.  After 
this,  I  sowed  peas,  beans,  flowers,  and  so  on. 

Now  for  the  result. —  the  reward  for  all  this  labor. 
Last  summer  (1849)  we  had  a  good  garden  ;  but  I 
kept  improving,  and  it  is  of  the  present  (or  rather, 
paftt,)  summer  that  I  wish  to  speak,  as  it  was  not  till 
this  year  that  things  came  to  perfection.  In  the  first 
place,  I  hod  rhubarb  large  and  fine,  while  before  my 
rhubarb  stalks,  from  the  very  same  roots,  were  so 
small  and  worthless,  that  I  usually  preferred  buyrna^ 
to  using  my  own.    Then  lettuce,  and  radishes,  and 


early  peas.  A  little  later,  the  Tall  Sugar  Peaa,  and 
other  peasy  as  much  finer  than  the  marrowfat  as  the 
maifbwfat  is  finer  than  the  common  field  pea.  Fol* 
lowing  in  quiok  succession,  came  cucumbers  and 
summer  squashes  and  beets,  and  sweet  com  and 
Lima  beans.  The  excellence  of  these  Lima  beans  1 
had  no  idea  of  before.  I  have  now  quite  a  store  of 
vegetables  to  put  in  the  cellar,  for  winter  use,  such 
as  winter  squashes,  Su;.  All  this,  and  a  irood  deal 
more  I  have  not  mentioned,  in  the  vegetable  line. 

Now,  a  word  for  the  fruits.  The  first  frait  was 
the  early  strawberries.  I  had  enough  of  this  fruit 
during  the  whole  season.  Next  followed  White  and 
Red  Antwerp  .raspberries,  and  then  currants.  The 
White  Dutch  were  large  and  sweet — very  dififerest 
from  the  small  sour  things  I  have  nsually  bought. 
I  like  the  English  Black  very  much  for  cooking. 
Gooseberries  I  used  for  cooking,  from  the  time  ih^ 
were  i^out  half  grown  until  ihey  ripened.  The 
larger  fruits  have  done  well,  with  the  exception  of 
plums.  I  have  had  plenty  of  fine  grapes  from  an 
old  Isabella  vine  pruned  as  recommended  in  the 
March  number  of  tne  Fanner. 

And  now,  having  told  my  experience  in  gardening, 
I  can  say  I  am  well  paid  for  all  my  trouble.  I  now 
possess  more  knowledge  of  the  proper  way  of  culti- 
vating fruits,  kc.,  than  I  ever  expected  to  possess ; 
and  though  I  did  not  learn  it  all  from  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  yet,  as  it  was  your  paper  fiiat  first  set  me  at 
work  in  my  garden — ^that  first  induced  me  to  obeerre 
the  nature  of  plants,  and  the  practice  of  those  who 
cultivate  them  the  best  —  that  first  gave  me  a  tasti* 
for  reading  on  the  subject,  that  openra  to  my  view  a 
new  creation,  and  showed  me  the  wonders  and  mys- 
tery s  and  beauties  of  the  vegetable  world, — I  can  tny 
that  I  would  not  be  dep  ived  of  the  benefit  I  have 
gained  from  it,  for  the  prif.e  of  a  hundred  years*  Fuh- 
scription.     Emily.— Atfo  o,  ;v:  F.,  Oe«.,  1850. 

Thb  article  quoted  .by  o  ir  correspondent  Kmilt. 
was  written  by  the  writer  of  this,  and  since  that  tinse 
has  appeared  in  nine-tenths  of  the  papers  in  th^ 
country — sometimes  credited  to  an  ^EnrliA  Paper^ 
sometimes  to  a  paper  that  stole  it  bodily  fiom  tb« 
Farmer,  and  sometimes  without  any  credit.  But  if 
one  of  every  ten  thousand  who  have  read  it,  has  dev 
rived  as  much  benefit  from  its  perusal  as  Emilt,  w>e 
care  but  little  for  the  credit.  We  hope  our  fair  cor- 
respondent will  continue  to  give  us  her  experience  in 
gardening,  that  others  may  he  induced  to  parti<*ipate 
in  the  pleasures  which  a  well  kept  garden  afifbrd. 

Nothing  shows  want  of  care  as  quickly  and  as  un- 
mistakably as  the  garden,  or  so  promptly  rewards 
intelligent  labor.  In  other  things  we  may  perh«p# 
conceal,  or  in  some  way  atone  for  want  of  care  ;  but, 
in  the  garden,  every  plant — every  shrub  and  tree — 
every  fruit,  leaf,  and  blossom  —  proclaim  to  all  wtF> 
behold,  in  unmistakable  language,  the  ignorance  c€ 
negligence  of  the  owner — or  else  unite  to  sound  his 
praise  in  songs  of  gratitude.  We  love  the  praise. 
as  we  deprecate  the  censure  of  such  faith  fal 
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How  dear  ore  the  bloMontf  that  diuter  round 
The  home  that  our  ehildhood  knew; 

How  sweet  la  the  iooenae  that  spriogeth  up 
From  the  pbt  where  the  witd-fiowen  grow. 


Each  nlver  crowned  bell,  each  roeeate  ctQH 
Bring!  back  to  the  heart  eome  tone, 

TfaAt  memory  huehed  in  the  inmost  cell 
To  wake  by  thek  eall  alonel 
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Agricultural  School  m  Watite  Couiitt. — We  have 
received  a  Circular  from  a  Committee  of  the  iriende  of  Ag- 
ricultural Improvement  in  Wayne  County^  containing  a  prop- 
osition for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School  at 
Clyde.  By  the  follov^ine  proposition,  which  we  extract 
from  the  Circular,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  old  friend  Joseph 
Watsoh,  is  DOW,  as  ever,  at  the  head  of  every  good  move- 
ment : 

' '  Mr.  Watson  proposes  to  aive  a&rm  of  aboot  fifty  acres, 
to  any  association  which  shall  erect  upon  it  suitable  build- 
ings and  fixtures  of  the  value  of  $500Q,  with  prtiper  arrange- 
ments for  the  future  support' of  the  school.  The  condition 
of  this  proposition  is,  that  the  Association  shall  pay  to  him 
or  to  his  assigns,  during  the  natural  lives  of  huiself  and 
wife,  the  sum  of  $300  annually;  and  after  the  death  of 
either,  the  sum  of  $150  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  both,  the 
premises  to  become  the  property  of  the  association. 

The  farm  is  situated  within  the  bounds  of  the  corporation 
of  the  village  of  Clyde.  It  last  year  yielded  produce  of  the 
value  of  $900,  and  received  the  bigheet  premium  of  the 
Wayne  Co.  Agricultural  Society.  The  committee  deem  it 
worth  $100  per  aero. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  sum  of  $5000,  in  shares  of  $100 
each  ;  and  that  each  share  shall  entitle  its  holder  to  one  vote 
ih  the  election  of  officers,  and  the  management  of  the  mon- 
etary ai&irs  of  the  Institution  ;  to  the  tuition  of  one  pupil  in 
perpetuity  in  the  Institution  ;  and  to  an  equitable  share  of 
the  profits. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  course  of  instruction  shall  embrace 
all  the  branches  of  education  usually  pursued  in  academies 
and  Mghor  seminaries  of  learning,  with  Bractioal  and  Scien- 
tific Agriculture,  and  Domestic  £oonomy  as  the  leading  feo* 
tures  of  the  Institution. 

Subscriptions  to  be  paid  to  a  Treasurer  chosen  by  Trust- 
ees, who  are  to  be  elected  by  the  shore-holders,  and  to  be 
paid  at  such  tiroes  and  in  such  portions,  (not  exceeding  25 
per  cent,  at  one  time,)  as  shall  be  required  by  the  Trustees 
after  perfecting  the  organization." 

We  regret  very  much  that,  for  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son, the  Circular  did  not  come  into  our  hands  until  after  the 
October  number  was  issued,  though  it  is  dated  previous  to 
that  time,  and  now,  we  feor,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lic Hpirit  of  the  people  of  Wayne  County,  that  all  the  shares 
are  taken  up.  The  enterprise  we  hope  is  so  far  advanced  as 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  Scnool,  as  proposed  by  its 
friends.  But,  as  we  consider  the  stock  better  tnan  bank  or 
railroad  stock,  we  hope  we  have  friends  in  Wayne  who  will 
intercede  for  us,  and  secure  the  editors  of  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer at  lest  one  share.  The  Treasurer  may  draw  on  us  for 
the  funds  when  needed.  If  there  are  other  shares  to  spare, 
we  hope  our  friends  Strkxter  or  Watson  will  inform  us  of 
the  feet  immediately. 

Wk  invite  the  attention  of  young  men  to  the  advertisement 
of  Prof.  Norton,  of  Yale  College.  ^We  know  of  no  more 
honorable  or  more  useful  study,  m  w^ich  a  young  man  could 
engage,  than  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  Saratoga  Couhtt  Fair,  which  was  held  on  the 
IGth  ond  17th  of  the  present  month,  was  one  of  deep  interest 
to  the  agriculturist.  The  exhibition  of  stock  of  all  descrip- 
tions was  far  more  numerous  than,  and  superior  to,  that  of 
any  preceeding  year,  the  number  of  single  horses  entered 
bcmg  upwards  of  fifty.  The  Floral  Department  was  in  com- 
parison with  the  last  State  Fair — a  decidedly  exemplary  one. 
.The  Vegetable  Hall  was  at  least  30  per  cent,  in  her  advance. 
The  funds  received  during  the  show  aj^ounted  to  nearly 
$600.  The  premiums  were  somewhat  eontrolfed  by  kissess 
and  favors  wnich  tend  greatly  to  annoy  her  prosperity.  S. 
H.  Swetland. 

The  greatest  difficulty  we  apprehend  isy  that  the  resu- 
larly  appointed  committees,  for  some  reason  or  other,  &il 
to  attend  to  their  duties,  and  others  have  to  be  appointed  in 
their  plncos,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  from  those  that  hap- 
pen to  be  on  the  sround.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  proper 
persons  will  in  all  cases  be  oppointed  in  this  way.  At  the 
Monroe  County  Fair,  on  the  first  dajf,  we  should  judge  two- 
^  thirds  of  the  committees  never  appeared  on  the  ground. 

1'he  editors  of  the  Genesee  Farmw  want  to  purchase  ten  or 
fifteen  acrefl  of  land,  near  the  city  of  Rochester,  for  expert' 
mental  purposes.  Persons  having  such  for  sale,  will  notify  ns. 


The  Eeebcts  of  Whitewash  ih  Prkserviito  Plums 
PBOM  CuRcuuo. — Several  correspondents  ot  the  Horticultu- 
rist are  recommendine  lime  as  the  best  means  of  saving 
Plums  and  Apricots  uom  the  Curculio.  C.  I^.  Yoomo,  of 
Bricksville,  Cuy.  Co.,  Ohio,  gives  us  his  experience  in  the 
following  note : 

"  One  thing  I  would  vnsh  to  observe  in  regard  to  the  in- 
sect that  destroys  our  plums.  When  the  article  in  the  Fax^ 
mer  appeared,  recommending  dusting  the  trees  with  lime 
when  they  were  wet,  so  as  to  form  a  whitewash  on  the 
plum,  I  had  quite  a  large  number  of  the  braU  in  a  large  glass 
jar,  trying  experiments  with  them.  I  immediately  gave  a 
few  plums  a  good  coat  of  whitewash  and  put  them  in  the 
jar  with  those  not  coated,  and  I  could  see  no  difierence,  as 
they  stung  all  alike,  indisurimmately.  So  my  &ith  bdrst 
and  left  me  musing  on  the  mortal  enemy," 


American  Musical  Review.— This  monthly;  periodical, 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  music,  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Woodbury,  and  published  by  HuHTI^GTOIr  &l  Savage, 
New  York.  It  is  replete  with  valuable  musical  composi- 
tions both  sacred  and  secular,  and  should  be  patronized  by 
every  friend  of  this  divine  art.    Price  only  50  cents  a  year. 

Spirits  of  Turpentiiie  a  Cure  for  Poisotr.  — If  any 
person  should  be  stung  by  a  bee  or  other  insect,  rub  some 
spirits  of  turpentine  on  the  place,  and  the  pain  will  he  near- 
ly ceased  in  one  minute.  It  is  said  the  poih  arising  ftt>m  the 
bite  of  a  copperhead  snake  may  be  arrested  in  a  few  minutes, 
by  the  continued  application  of  this  article,  and  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  its  effects  in  other  eases,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  It.  The  effect  of  all  poisons  is  to  contract  the  blood 
vessels  and  prevent  a  firee  circulation :  the  natural  conse- 
quence is  pain  and  inflammation  imihediately.  Spirits  of  tur- 
pentine by  their  penetratiog  and  expanding  qualities,  soon 
overcome  the  difficulty. 

We  give  the  above,  which  has  been  going  the  rounds  ol 
the  papers,  for  what  it  is  worth.  Those  who  have  been 
stung  can  try  it,  and  then,  perhaps,  they  will  be  bitten  as 
well  as  stung. 

The  Good.Old  Plow. — A  few  eveniags  since  we  accep- 
ted an  invitation  from  the  Hutchihsoks,  and  attended  one 
of  their  Concerts.  We  were  so  well  pleased  with  one  of  the 
songs,  that  we  soHcited  a  copy  of  the  words.  It  contains 
trutnful  sentiment  beautifully  expressed,  and  it  was  enough 
to  make  any  one  in  love  with  the  ''  Good  old  Plow,"  to 
hear  it  sung  by  the  former's  boys  of  the  ''Old  Granite 
State." 

Let  them  sing  who  may  of  the  battle  fray. 

And  the  deeds  that  have  long  since  passed  ; 
Let  them  chant  in  praise  of  the  tar  whose  days. 

Are  spent  on  the  ocean  vast. 
I  would  render  to  these  all  the  worship  you  please, 

I  would  honor  them  even  now  ; 
But  rd  give  far  more  from  my  heart's  full  store 

To  the  cause  of  the  Good  Old  Plow. 

Let  them  laud  the  notes  that  in  music  float. 

Through  tlie  bright  and  glittering  halls  ; 
While  the  amorous  twirfof  the  hair's  bright  curl. 

Round  the  shoulder  of  beauty  falls  ; 
But  dearer  to  me  is  the  son^  from  the  tree. 

And  the  rich  and  blossoming  bough, 
O,  these  are  the  swecjts  which  the  rustic  greets 

As  he  follows  the  Good  Old  Plow. 

Full  many  there  be  that  we  daily  see, 

With  a  selfish  and  hollow  pride. 
Who  the  plowman's  lot,  in  his  humble  cot. 

With  a  scornful  look  deride ;  >5m^ 

But  rd  rather  take,  aye  a  hearty  shake, 

From  his  hand  than  to  wealth  Fd  bow ; 
For  the  honest  grasp  of  his  hand's  rough  clasp, 

Has  stood  by  the  Good  Old  Plow. 

All  honor  be  then  to  these  gray  old  men. 

When  at  last  they  are  bowed  with  toil. 
Their  warfore  then  o'er,  they  battle  no  more, 

For  they've  conquered  the  stnbborn  soil ; 
And  the  chaplet  each  wears,  is  his  silvor  hairs, 

And  ne'er  shall  the  victor's  brow. 
With  a  laureJ  crown  to  the  srave  go  down 

Like  the  sons  of  the  GoodOld  Plow. 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  18511 

Thb  editors  of  the  Genesee  Karmer  hare  cSreuUted  In  preminmB, 
and  In  other  wayg,  dnring  the  part  year,  over  Fire  Hundned  Dol- 
lars worth  of  the  beet  A^^cnltuial  Books  pnbUehed  In  tU«  eoun- 
Sf.  These  works,  on  JigrieuUural  Chemistry,  Geology,  J^oCemf, 
orticuUttre,  Crordentng^  Rural^^rchitecturtf  Farm  Economy,  the 
MoauigemttU  of  Sheep^  Horeee^  ^c,  The  TVeatment  of  JMeecoed 
•SnimdlBj  ^.,  we  believe  have  exerted,  and  will  contiDue  to  exert  a 
Tery  beneficial  infliifnce.  Their  Influence  is  not  confined  to  thpee 
who  receive  them,  but  Is  felt  by  their  children,  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  They  must  Increase  the  knowledge,  and  consequently 
the  power,  the  influence  and  the  wealth  of  thoto  for  whoee  espe- 
cial benefit  we  labor.  The  coming  year  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
decrease,  bat  rather  to  increase  tLe  olrenlation  of  these  works  — 
With  a  view,  therefore,  to  this  object^and  to  extend  the  droolatloa 
and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Oenesee  Farmer,  we  offer  the 
following  liberal  premiums  to  the  friends  of  Rural  Improvement 
who  may  interest  themselves  in  obtaining  ns  subscribers. 

Preaalinaajr  to  Ind&vldiuils. 

Ist.  TWENTY  Dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person 
who  shall  send  us  the  largest  number  of  subsoribers,  at  the  club 
prices,  before  the  15th  day  of  April  next,  so  that  we  may  announce 
the  successful  competitors  In  the  May  number. 

2d.  FIFTEEN  Dollars,  in  Agrleultural  Books,  to  the  person 
who  shall  send  ns  the  second  highest  list,  as  above 

3d.  TEN  Dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person  who  shall 
send  ns  the  third  highest  list,  as  above. 

In  order  to  make  the  circulation  of  the  books  more  general,  and 
to  reward  every  one  of  the  Mends  of  the  Farmer  fbr  their  exertions 
in  its  behalf,  we  will  give  to  those  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  above 
premiums, 

Ist.  To  evexT  person  who  sends  ns  Siztexh  subscribers,  at  onr 
club  terms  of  three  shillings  each,  Johnston's  Lectures  on  Pxaetloal 
Agriculture,  (paper  cover)  Cole's  Disease  of  Animals,  American 
Fruit  Book,  or  any  other  good  Agricultural  work  valued  at  Fifty 
cents. 

ad.  To  every  person  sending  ns  Twcirrr-FouR  snbf oribera,  as 
above,  Norton's  Elements  ftfSolentiflc  Agriculture,  Allen's  Domes- 
tic Animals,  Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener,  Johnston's  Lectures  on 
Practical  Agriculture,  (nicely  bound,)  or  any  other  Agricoltural 
work  valued  at  Seventy-five  cents. 

3d.  To  any  person  ordering  Thirtt-Two  copies  of  the  Fanner, 
The  American  Farm  Book,  Thomas'  Fruit  Cnlturist,  The  Ameri- 
can Shepherd,  or  any  other  good  Agricultural  work  which  sells  at 
One  Dollar. 

4th.  For  Forty,  Johniton's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Boussln- 
gaiilt's  Rural  Economy,  Downlng's  Fruits  It  Fruit  Trees  of  Amer- 
ica, or  any  other  Xxtdk,  or  books  valued  at  One  Dollar  and  Fffty 
oonts. 

For  larger  numbersi  books  given  at  about  the  tame  proportion. 

County  and  Tovm  Premlmnui. 

To  aid  as  much  as  possible  in  estKbllshloff  County  and  Town 
Agricultural  Libraries,  we  offer  the  following  premiums,  which 
we  hope  will  aid  in  the  more  general  establishment  of  Ag^nltu- 
rsl  Libraries  in  the  Towns  and  Counties. 

Ist.  We  will  give  an  Agricultural  Library  worth  FIFTIT  DOL- 
LARS, to  the  County  In  which  the  greatest  number  of  copies  of 
Che  Genesee  Farmer  is  taken  by  the  16th  of  April  next.  This 
Library  to  be  kept  as  a  County  Agricultural  Library  under  the 
care  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 

2d.  To  the  Town  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  copies  is  ta- 
ken, an  .A  gricultural  Library  worth  THIRTY  DOLLARS,  to  be 
kept  as  a  Town  Agricultural  Library,  under  the  care  of  the  Town 
Agricultural  Society,  if  one  is  established,  if  not,  under  the  care 
of  some  person  or  persons  appohited  by  the  subscribers  them- 
selves. 

As  the  above  premiums  will  probably  be  taken  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  as  we  wish  to  give  our  friends  in  olher  States  an 
equal  chance  in  the  competitlon/we  offer  the  same  premiums  to 
the  Counties  and  Towns  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
thus : 

1st.  To  the  County  out  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  copies  of  our  paper  is  taken,  an  Agricultural 
Library  worth  FIFTY  DOLLARS.  , 

ad.  To  the  Town  out  of  the  Stole  of  New  York  in  which  the 
neatest  nuniber  is  taken,  an  Agricultural  Library  worth  THIR- 
TY DOLLARS. 

IivorviouAu  will  receive  the  premiums  to  which  they  may  be 
entitled,  for  their  individual  benefit,  as  a  compensation  for  their 
personal  exertions,  and  the  numbers  they  send  will  be  credited  to 
the  Towns  and  Counties  where  the  papers  are  sent,  to  that  the 
premiums  to  individuals  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  Town 
and  County  premiums. 

BACK  VOLUMES  of  the  F)mncr  will  be  fumlshed,  if  desired, 
and  counted  the  same  as  new  subscribers. 

Q(^  That  all  Post- Masters,  Local  Agents,  and  Subscribers, 
wherever  the  Farmer  droulates.  may  have  a  fair  and  equal  chance 
to  obtain  the  Premiums,  ttavvling  agents,  posl-ridrrsy  residtnts  of 
Rochester,  and  all  city  hooksellers  are  not  Included  in  our  offer,  ex- 
cent  the  offer  of  books  for  a  definite  number.  (Ifi,  ^.  32,  &c  ) 

We  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  subscribers  sent  by  each 
person,  county  and  town.  In  the  March  and  April  numben  of 
the  Fanner  wo  will  publish  a  statement,  so  that  all  may  know  the 
prospect  of  sueoess,  and  act  aooordluf  ly .  In  the  May  nnmlyer  we 
shall  announce  the  prenVuns. 


Uhrartos  and  Books  will  be  forwarded  per  order.  iinn««stdj 
after  the  aanounoement,  and  persons  or  soeieti«s  esa  idtet  thrir 
own  bo<du.  or  leave  the  seleetloB  to  us. 

C(?-  Specimen  numbers,  show-  bills,  &e.,  sent  to  all  port-ftM 
applicants.  All  letters  must  be  paid  or  free.  SabseilptioQ  mot- 
ey,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  mailed  at  the  risk  of  th«  ^yaHas 


BOOKS    OH    A,GRlCfi;rUK]B,  d^  Ae^ 

fbr  SaU  at  the  Qfice  of  the  Farmer. 
The  PnbUiher  of  the  Farmxr  keeps  eonstantty  oa  htad  *  lup 
assortment  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  works  perlalaingta 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Rural  and  Domestic  Flcoooajr. 
wliieh  wiU  be  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.  The  namei  tnd  pricn 
of  a  portion  of  the  books  are  annexed  : 

American  Agriculture,  by  Allen.    $1. 

American  Farm  Book.    $1. 

American  Poultry  Yard,  by  Brown.    $1. 

Ameriean  Shepherd,  by  MoxreU.    $1. 

American  Veterinarian,  by  C(de.    80  cents. 

Buell's  Farmer's  Companion.    75  cents. 

Bulst*s  Kitchen  Gardener.    79  cents. 

Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistrv.    SO  ecnts. 

Coleman's  Continental  Ag^rieulture.    fL     . 

Complete  Farmer.    $L 

C<4e's  American  Fruit  Book.    fiOoantSL 

Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  Allen.    Cloih,  76  ets ;  pspcr  h  cj^ 

Downlng's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.    $1  M. 

Dnwnin^'s  Landsoape  Qardening.    $3  flO. 

Essay  on  Manures.    25eenta. 

Farmer's  and  Emigrant's  Hand-Book.    |1. 

Farmer's  Manual. 

Gardener's  Fanner^  Dictionary.    $1  60. 

Home  Doctor.    26  oents. 

Horse  Doctor.    86  cents. 

Horse's  Foot— and  how  to  keep  it  sound.    26  eents. 

Johnson's  Agrionltural  Chenalstiy.    $1  26. 

Johnson's  DTctionanr  of  Gardening  9176 

KIrby  It  Spenoer's  Kntomeiogy.    $2. 

Knowl«on*s  Complete  Vmnimx,  or  Hone  Doctor.   fiS  eeat^ 

Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden.    $1  S6. 

Liebgig's  Agricultural  Cheaaistry.  (new  edition.)  91;  papvr.TScti 

Liebgig's  Agricultural  and  Ankaal  Chemistry.  [ptiDpU«t  rf 

tlons.l    25  cents  each. 
Loudon's  Ladles'  Flower  Oarden.    fl  26. 
Mason's  Farrier  and  Stud  Book.    $1. 
Miner's  Bee-Keeper's  Manual.    $1. 
Norton's  Elements  of  Solentifle  Agrionltore.    60  cents- 
Poultry  Book,  by  Bennett.    76  cents. 
Rural  Economy,  by  Boussingault.    91  25. 
Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Rodgers.    76  cents. 
Stable  ^onomy,  by  Stewart    fl. 
The  Bird  Fancier.    60  cents. 
Treatise  on  Milch  Cows.    S8  oents. 
Trees  of  America.    $4. 
Youatt  on  the  Pig.    75  cents. 

ALSO  : 
2  sets  Chamber's  Miscellany.    $8  per  set. 

V  These  books  can  be  safely  forwarded  b7  sufi  to  as?  put  • 
the  country.  . 

Off-  Orders  firom  a  distnnee  will  receiTO  prompt  attentwa  •»« 
the  books  forwarded  by  Mailer  Express  as  desired.  

Blozgnn  &  'WIImnb,  Dentists, 

OFFICE,  comer  of  North  St.  Paul  and  Main  flrMtv>f- 
st6ry.  beg  leave  to  inform  their  fHends  and  all  th<*- 1*  J*- 
of  obtaining  first  class  of  operations  upon  the  t^tb  t^''  '^ 
have  again  associated  themseUea  together,  and  are  In  <  r-  t  "• 
preparod  to  insert  teeth  oa  gold  plate,  from  one  to  aa  ft i»v  '■^ 
or  repair  the  decayed  natural  organsj  with  gold  AUIdt'  tf  u  . 
preserve  them  during  lifo. 

To  the  Profession  they  would  say,  they  havea  laryo  :•  '• ' 
of  Alcock  s  Mineral  Teeth,  Gold  PUte,  Spiral  Spring*  »i»  l«»' 
titles  of  Morgan's  Premium  Gold  Foil,  constantly  on  Iub. 

Orders  by  mall  filled  at  sight.  .^  ..  ..* 

They  can  seU Teeth  30  per  oent.  less  than  th#7 nnl)^^^' 
elsQwhereintheclty.  ,  . 

Specimens  of  their  Plate  Work  can  at  all  times  L.;  m  to  &•  « 
office. 

(W-  Just  received  a  large  stock  ol  Alcocks  pimuuiri  g -•«  » 
single  Teeth,  whlehtbey  are  sulUngat  New  YorttprW/ 
A.  A.  nioRGAN.  Kf   WIL«'^^ 

(h^  OIBoe,  oomer  North  St.  Pan!  and  Main  streets. 

Kochester,  November  1. 1850. _^ 

SccdUnga,  4ic.,  tor  ante  nt  tlM  G«ncra  If  nnrrT- 

Twoyearold  Pear seodlings, <*?l^ 

Cherry  and  Plnaa  soedltnga, 

Quince,  budded  this  season  w  .th  the  choice  variet « ^ 

of  Pear ^ 

Cherry,  budded  this  season  with  the  most  popniar 
varieties. •* 

Buckthorn,  Mountain  Ash.  and  Horse  Chestnut  ».-*l»  •* 
one  to  three  years  old,  at  low  prices. 

The  above  seedUings  arc  of  nncommcn  excWS<*DCf 

Also,  every  variety  of  frait  and  omaxaanul  trees  f«<  >y    - 
Geneva  Nnrsery.  W.  U.  VEK  PI  ^^ 

Octobsc^  U60.  n<^2t'] 
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H0CHJBSTJ5R,  MOSROE  CO.,  If,  Y. 

THE  Sabaeriben  respeotfttUy  soUctt  the  attenUon  of  Fruit 
Grofweis  and  Tree  Dealers  to  their  healthj  itock  of  Pmit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  offered  the  en8aing.aataoui,  eonsistlng  in 
part  as  MIowb  :  -   .'^-    .   ■ 

JlppU  Trten—ttom  0  to  9  feet  hi^h,  att  popular  sortiu  ttom  $16 
to  ^18  per  100.  Northern  Spy.  In  large  or  snaall  qniMaiiUes,  from 
5  to  10  feet  high,  ftom  $20  to  $25  per  100. 

Cherry  7Ve««— fiom  5  to  10  feet  high,  handsome  headed  and 
thrifty  trees,  firom  $18  to  $25  per  100. 

Peach  Treee—V^o  years  <rid  from  bud,  firee  ttom  all  diseases,  the 
most  esteemed.  rarlctleSi  fh>m  $12  to  $16  per  100. 

Raspherries-  Fastolff,  Franconia,  Red  and  White  Antwerp,  $2 
per  hundred. 

Stratrfterries— Burr's  New  Fine,  ColumbuSt  Riral  Hudson,  Bos- 
ton Pine,  $2  26  per  100.  HoTey's  Seedling,  and  a  doaen  other 
sort9,  (rom  $1  to  $1.50  pe(  100. 

KAitA ar4  — Giant  rort,  (true,)  the  most  desirable  for  market 
frardeners,  an  excellent  foreer,  $10  per  IQO,  $70  per  1.000.  Myatt*8 
Victoria  RhnVarb,  largest  in  eultlyation,  $4-60  per  dosen. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

European  Mountain  Ash,  fhun  6  to  12  foet  high,  reiy  ornament- 
al for  cemeteries,  arenues,  lawns,  and  streets.  $25  per  100. 

.Sorway  Sptnise,  Seoteh  Pine,  Weymouth  Pine,  Pine  Aster, 
White  Pioe,  Larches,  Hemlock,  Spruce,  from  3  inches  to  8  feet 
high,  and  some  5  to  10  feet  high,  at  low  rates. 

Japan  Spiraea,  (Spinca  pmnifolia  flore  pleno.)  fIrom  8  inches  to 
3  feet  high,  ttom  $1.50  to  $3  per  dozen. 

Spiraea  Laneeolata,  Douglassi,  Hyptfecifldta,  ThaUetrioides,  &c., 
&e.,  $2.26  per  dosen. 

Forsythia  Veridissima,  (Chinese  Forsythia,)  $225  per  dosen. 

Wigilia  Rorea,  the  most  beautiful  shrub  Introduoed  lately,  per« 
feotly  hardy.  $8  per  dosen. 

Deutzia  Scabra,  Cauesoeus,  Noya  Japonica  OraciUs,  $2  per  dos. 

Twelve  Tarietles  of  Honeysuckles,  Including  the  Chinese,  (Loni- 
cera  Flezuosnm,)  $2  per  dosen. 

Running  Ao«e«— Queen  of  the  Praliies,  Baltimore  Beae.Russers 
Co(i|(e,  Laura  Daroust,  Dundee  Rambkr,  AyrshiM,  Felicite  Per- 
petuel.  and  a  number  ot  others,  $2.26  per  dosen.  Bourbon.  Noi- 
seties,  Teas.  Hybrid  Perpetuals:  aU  robust  growers,  shrubby  habit, 
such  as  Mal'maison,  La  Heine,  Dr.  Morp,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Madam  Laf- 
fay,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Bourbon  Queen,  Triumphe  de  la  Qulllotierre, 
&c  .  tec,  $3  p«r  dosen. 

Privet,  tot  hedges,  adapted  to  cemeteries,  makes  beautiful  gar- 
den diTltdon  hedges.    $16  per  1000. 

A  general  nursery  c<^eotion  under  eztensive  propagation. 

('.  J.  Rtai*  being  a  regular  bred  Horllculturlst  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years  practice,  in  the  first  establishments  in  EngUnd  and 
this  country,  is  some  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  erery  tree, 
jtlant  and  shrub  sent  flrom  this  establishment. 

A  CaUlogue  of  the  entire  stock  wiU  be  published  next  month. 

C.  J.  RVAN  k,  CO.,  Proprietors. 

Sept.  1850. 

Sdiool  or  Ap^«d  Chemistry:,  Yale  College,  Heir 

Hawen 

JOHN  P.  NORTON.  PROF.  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE. 

STUDENTS  arereceiTcd  In  this  Laboratory  as  a  special  class, 
distinct  f^om  the  other  College  departments,  and  instruction 
is  glTfln  in  all  branches  of  (Aemis&y,  both  organic  and  inorganie, 
general  and  special. 

Erery  facility  is  afforded  to  those  who  desire  to  study  Scientific 
Agricaiture  generally,  or  the  analysis  of  soils,  plants,  animal  sub- 
stances, manures,  fie.  Students  fltced  to  become  instruetors  in 
this  branch  of  science. 

A  course  of  Lectures,  upon  Scientific  Agrieultnre,  by  Prof  Nor- 
ton, will  commence  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  eoiitinue 
two  and  a  half  months.  This  course  is  Intended  to  present  a  plain 
and  intelligible  Tiew  of  the  conneetioi»s  of  Science  with  Agricul- 
ture, which  may  be  understood  by  any  farmer. 

The  Ijcotures  of  Prof.  SOUman  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  and 
those  of  Prof  Olmsted  on  Nat.  Philosophy,  Astronomy  and  Mete- 
orology, also  the  College  Libraries  and  Cabinets,  are  accessible  to 
the  students. 

For  information  as  to  terms,  &c.,  apply  to  Prof.  Norton. 

Not.  1, 1850. rMt]         

Fsiilt  Mid  OmAmeiitel  Treee. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  at  their  Cburden  and  Nursery. 
Mt.  Hope  Avenue,  opposite  Clarissa  stvsot  bridge,  Rochester, 
a  fine  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  comprising  the  best  cultiyated 
Tarietles.  They  are  Tcry  thrifty,  and  wUl  be  sold  at  low  prices. — 
Also,  a  choice  selection  of  Ornamental  Trees.  Flowering  Shrubs, 
be.  A  ehoico  Tarlety  ci  hardy  pitrpotnal  noses,  bulbous  roots, 
flower  seeds,  ke.  A  choice  Taritty  of  Double  Dahlias,  Oreen 
House  Plants,  fce.  KINO  k,  DA  WE. 
NoTember,  1850. . 

MTAliTBD. 

ATOUNO  MARRIED  MAN  without  a  flunlly  would  like  to 
take  a  small  farm  In  Western  New  York,  suitable  Ibr  Fruit 
gracing  and  tillage,  to  cultiTate  on  shares,  for  two  or  three  years, 
with  the  intention  of  becumlng  purchaser  if  the  place  suits  and  the 
owner  wishes  to  sell. 
Satisfkctory  referenoes  will  be  giTsn  if  required. 
Any  communication  directed  to  O.  £.  O  ,Troy,  N.  T.,w111meei 
with  prompt  attention.  [U-M*] 


Two  Vnmtt  ibr  Bale  In  Fnlxfez  Coanty,  Vsu 

I  AM  AUTHORIZED  TO  SELL  aTraet  of  Land  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Fairfax,  containing  217  acres,  about  80  of  which  is  cover- 
ed with  timber,  oomt»rehending  seTerAl  Tarioticsof  Oak,  Poplar, 
Hickory,  fte.  There  is  also  a  wood  lot  of  18  acres.  Of  the  cleared 
land,  about  100  acres  is  coiisiderably  ImproTed,  as  is  shown  by  the 
crops  now  on  it.  The  orchard  of  about  12  acres,  is  most  thrifty— 
the  fimit  Tarious  and  select.  The  place  is  watered  by  a  strcam.the 
two  branches  of  which  are  coTered  with  timber  for  a  mile  or  two 
above,  and  which,  within  the  limits  of  the  farm,  has  a  fall  of  17^ 
feet  clear,  being  amply  sufficient  for  a  saw  mill  during  seven  or 
eight  months  of  the  year,  and  would  sufiloe  for  a  family  grist  mill. 
The  buildings  consist  of  a  dwelling  house  containing  dx  comfort- 
able rooms,  besides  the  garret,  two  cellars,  a  store  room,  kitchen, 
serrant's  room,  Ice.;  a  comfortable  farm  house  sufllcieat  for  the 
manager^s  family  and  the  farm  laborers  ;  also  a  large  new  frame 
barn.  68  by  32  fbet,  with  10  feet  posts.  This  farm  is  about  two 
miles  fh>m  the  Falls  Church,  elcTcn  miles  from  he  city  of  Wash- 
ington, ten  miles  ttom  Alexandria,  and  8  trom  Georgetown,  by 
the  nearest  road.    It  Is  well  watered  and  remarkably  healthy. 

The  second  Tract  contains  167  acres,  and  is  situated  two  miles 
east  of  Fairfltx  Court  House,  Va..  and  about  equal  distances  fh>m 
the  cities  of  Washington.  Oeox|;etown,  and  Alexandria,  vis.,  four- 
teen miles.  There  is  about  60  acres  of  timber  upon  this  tract,  and 
about  20  in  small  Pines  and  scattering  forest  trees,  thi^  balsmoe  be- 
ing nearly  cleared  and  in  good  condition  for  eultlTation.  It  lies 
in  a  desirable  part  of  the  county,  and  on  the  line  of  a  proposed 
plank  road,  in  a  dinrctline  from  Fairfax  Court  House  to  Geoi^- 
town.  The  dwelling  house  is  comfortable,  and  a  good  milk  house 
and  other  out  buildings  are  on  the  place,  a  good  well  of  water  at 
the  door,  and  the  fsrm  w^  water<  d  othcrwl^ ;  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  fruit,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  peaches,  &c.  The 
land  is  diTlded,  unequally,  intanine  lots,  fenced  with  rails  mostly 
new.  Adjoining  this  tract  L«  a  new  aofd  improved  saw  mlU,  at  wfaicn 
there  is  a  market  for  all  kinds  of  lumber.  Any  person  Tisiting 
Falxftx  Co.  will  find  it  to  their  adTantage  to  call  on  the  subscri- 
ber, when  they  can  be  inlbrmed  of  other  tracts  if  cither  of  the 
aboTe  did  not  suit. 

For  farther  particulars  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  the  un- 
dersigned, at  Pairft.x  Court  House,  Va. 

Letters  directed  to*'  Fairfax  News,"  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va., 
postage  paid,  will  reclTe  a  prompt  reply.  H  FULLER. 


Fairfax  uourt  House,  Va.,  Sept.  21, 1860. 


[11-tf] 


8AI.E    OF   3IKIUNO   SHEBP. 

I  WILL  SELL  at  my  Farm,  on  Wednesday,  The  20th  day  of 
NoTcmber,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  Auction,  40  Merino  Rams  and 
100  Merino  Ewes. 

These  Sheep  PhaTe  bred  from  Sheep  I  purchased  of  J.  N.  Blakes- 
ly,  Esq^  of  Watertmn.  Conn.  A  history  ofhis  sheep  can  be  found 
in  theXfnltivator  for  1844,  at  page  238. 

At  my  last  shearing  I  took  off  180  fleeces,  100  of  them  flrom 
breeding  Ewes,  00  ttom  shearlings,  and  the  balance  ttom  Rams 
and  Wethers.    They  sTcraged  4K  lbs. 

For  the  quality  of  the  Wool,  I  gWe  the  copy  of  a  letter  f^om  H. 
O.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  Agent  of  Woolen  Manufsctnring  Co.  in  this 
city,  to  the  editor  of  the  (Senesee  Farmer. 

Ofllce  of  the  Auburn  Woolen  Company,  > 
Auburn,  N.  Y..  Oct.  8, 1860.  { 

Editor  Genesee  Farmer— Dear  Sir :— Learning  that  Col.  J.  M. 
Sherwood,  of  IhiB  city,  has  proposed  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  Merino 
8he«p,  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  the  attention  of 
such  persons  as  may  wish  to  improve  their  stock  of  this  kind.  I 
have  manufactured,  in  the  Mills  of  this  company,  the  wool  taken 
from  this  flock,  during  the  last  tlu«e  years,  and  find  it  gi-ades  high' 
er  and  more  even,  nine  better^  and  is^  on  the  whole,  supenor  to  any 
lot  of  Merino  woo!  I  hove  nut  with . 

H.  G.  Eluwortii,  Agent. 

The  Rams  will  be  put  up  at  ten  dollars  each.  The  Ewes  will  be 
sold  in  lots  of  five,  and  wul  be  put  up  at  five  doUarc*  for  each  Ewe-. 
If  these  prices  are  not  oSiered,  they  will  remain  mine. 

Terms— Cash  at  the  Sale  J.  M.  SHERWOOD. 

Auburn,  N.  IT.,  Nov.  1, 1860. 

To  FnUt  Grtywen  nnd  Nurserymen. 

ELLWANOER  AND  QARRY  solicit  the  attention  of  aU  tree 
planters.  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  to  their  present  stock, 
which  is  much  larger  end  better  than  they  have  ever  before  had 
the  pleasure  of  offering. 
It  embraces,  among  other  things,  in  large  quantities, 

Standard  Fhdt  IVees,  of  all  sorts* 

Dwarf  and  P^anddal  ^dt  7Vees,/or  Oardeits. 

Oooseberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  4^.,  all 
the  newest  and  best  kinds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  4^.,  including  all  neio, 
rare  and  desirable  ewticles. 

Buckthorn,  Osage  Orange  and  other  Hedge  Plants, 

Stocks  of  all  sorts  for  ^mrseries. 

Oreen  House,  Border  and  Bedding  Plants, 

Double  Dahlias,  4^.,  in  immense  quantities. 

Wholesale  prices  furnished  when  desired. 
A  new  edition  of  the  general  descriptive  Catalogue  is  now  ready 
and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  those  who  apply  postpaid. 
Mount  Hope  Garden  and  Nurseries,  { 
■*    "  N.  Y.,  8«pt.  1, 1860.       S 
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PKNFIBLD  NVKSBRY.  4 

THE  Proprietors  of  the  aboTe  Nursery,  situated  in  the  rillage 
of  Penfleld.  seven  miles  east  of  Rochester,  and  three  IVom  the 
Canal  and  Railroad,  offer  for  sale  a  rery  extensive  assortment  <rf 
Fruit  Trees  of  the  most  approved  and  choice  kinds,  of  extra  sice 
and  vigorous  growth.  Belag  entirely  worked  by  themselves,  and 
mostly  cut  from  bearing  tz«es  of  their  own.  or  obtained  firom  the 
most  reliabli*  sources,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their^genu- 
ineness.  As  their  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  n^w  fit  for  transplant- 
ing, is  very  extensive,  being  from  50  to  76,000,  ft-om  five  to  ten 
feet  high,  they  oflDsr  them  to  wholesale  pnrehasers  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices.  We  are  prepared  to  offer  great  inducements  to 
those  who  buy  U^  sell  again  ,*  and  to  those  setting  out  orchards,  we 
can  tttmish  burger  and  better  trees,  and  at  less  prices,  than  can  be 
purchased  elscwbtro.    Call  and  see. 

An  post-paid  applications  promptly  attended  to. 

H.  FELLOWS  k  SONS. 

PeniMd.  Oct.  14. 1630. 


Fai«p«m«d  SsiU  nC  FmU  Bred  Shovt  Horns  smd  Ina- 

prowedi  Dabry  Btoelu 

OWING  to  affliction  in  my  family.  I  have  postponed  the  An- 
nual Sale  which  was  to  take  place  in  October,  1850,  until  the 
tSth  day  of  Juno,  1851. 

I  also  decHno  srlllng  any  stock  by  private  sale,  so  as  to  olTer  the 
rublie,  at  Auction,  all  iho  Animals!  hare  to  part  with,  without 
having  any  prcviousty  selected  from  the  herd  ;  and  all  animals 
offered,  will  be  sold  without,  reservo. 

My  new  importations  of  Short  Uoms,Derons,8onth  Down  Sheep, 
and  Hogs  will  arrive  sometime  during  the  Fall. 

Timely  catalogues,  with  full  descriptions  of  eaeh  animal,  will  be 
publlfhed  in  the  prinefpal  .Agricultural  Journals. 

L.  G.  MORRIS. 
Mount  Ffwdham.  Sept .  16th,  1860.  [ll-lt] 

Hay   mbA  StoMfr  Cu«t«iia.. 

IH.Wt:  on  hand  Fifty  of  the  bc«t  Straw  and  Hay  Cotters  that 
arc  made  la  this  country  The  frames  are  all  of  White  Oak, 
knives  spiral,  and  cut  on  raw-hide  rollers.  Price  tram.  $8  60  to  1(16. 
<'all  at  th<i  Srcd  and  Tool  stores  of  J.\M£S  P.  FOOG. 

No«.  12  and  14  Front  st. 
RochMitcr,  Not.  1,  1850.  [ll-3t] 

■ 

Mlnev^a  Bee  Hlw«* 

THIS  boautifotl  and  highly  valuable  practical  Hire.  U  ungnr- 
parsed  by  any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  Rights  are 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  full  engravings,  sad  ample  dlreettons  to 
make  it  Price  $2  only  :  sont  by  mall  to  amy  section  «f  the  eoon- 
try.    This  Is  positively  too  only  Hive  of  reai  merit  to  ba  bad. 

Also,  the  AMERICAN  BER-KEfelPfiR'S  MANUAL,  660  M., 
85  fine  engravings  ;  the  most  populiur  work  ever  puMlsbed  on  toe 
culture  of  bees.  Price  $1  ;  sent  by  mail  abo.  Address  to  this 
office,  p9»l-pMid. 

Gen .  Farmer  OffiM,  Bertiaater,  Joaa,  1860.  {6-if  j 


T%e  JhraeHetU  mud  &e4mH0e  Fkmta^t  Own  Bifv. 
THX    6E!f£SE£    FARMER, 

A  HOlTTBrLT  JOURHAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE^ 

iixTTSTaaTBD  wrm  mrncaocs  ■noRAvnroi  or 
Futt  BnUdlxiga,  DonMstle  Anhniila,  Implemaiiti,  Fruits,  fto. 

VOL17BCB    XII,  FOR   ISfiL 

DANIEL  LEE  U  JAMES  VICK,  Jiu,  Eorroms. 

p.  BARBY,  Ooadootor  of  Hortionhnnl  Deputmeat 

Iff  inuing  a  Proapoetos  for  the  Twklfth  Volume  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  the  Pabliaher  flatMn  himself  that  it  is  too 
widely  known,  too  tiztenaively  cireulated,  and  too  well  read, 
to  render  it  necessary  lo  ataie  at  length  the  deai^  of  the 
work.  Those  who  read  tbe  Farmer  are  the  best  judges  of 
ifei  value,  and  thoea  unacquaialad  with  it  an  requeated  to 
ezamine  its  pagea. 

We  number  among  our  CoMrflHilors,  hundreds  of  the  beat 
Practical  Farmers  in  the  eonntrf ,  and  our  readerv  have 
through  OUT  pages,  the  beoofit  of  their  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. No  thinking  man  caa  read  any  number  we  issne, 
wittMut  receiving  aome  uaefol  hint  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  crops,  Ntock,  or  the  orchard,  of  more  Taine  than  the 
price  of  the  volume.  The  Oeiccske  Farmcr  is  by  fiur  the 
cheapest  Agricultural  Jooraal  published  in  America.  Our 
TWENTY  TfiOUSA.ND  SUBSCRIBERS  places  us  ahead 
of  all  other  Agricultural  Journals,  and  enables  us  to  famish 
a  paper  for  the  trifling  sum  of  Tkrte  or  Four  ShUimra,  equal 
to  any,  both  in  value  and  Acosify.  That  we  liave  ooae  this 
thus  fiir,  our  friendd  and  readers  will  bear  us  witness.  BiPwe 
intend  more  fully  to  aooomplish  thia  in  the  volume  for  1851. 
The  Oenksee  Farmer  w  truly  the  Pradkal  and  Seiattifie 
Farmer* s  Own  Faper  I  It  will  continue  ^>  be  edited  by  the 
old  Editors,  assisted  by  a  host  of  the  best  practical  Farmen, 
Gardeners  and  Hordcolturiata  in  the  country. 

The  new  volume  will  commenee  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1851.  It  will  be  publiahed  in  the  best  style,  as  herelofore— 
on  HAKDsonc  ana  clear  ttpe  and  ngferior  paper.  The 
volume  will  be  appropriately  illultrated— contaming 
numerous  and  expensive  Engravings  of  Farm  BuUdatgM, 
Improved  hnplmuMU,  Domestic  Animals,  choice  Fnats,  I^o»- 
ers,  ahntbst  Ac  BT'F.ach  number  will  contain  TWENTY- 
FOUR  ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGES  t  making  a  largo  and 
hondaome  volume  of  about  300  pages,  (with  Title  Pn^,  In- 
dex, 4t€.,  suitable  for  binding,)  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

An  oameat  advoeate  of  im|«ovement  of  both  the  JU&uf  and 
the  Boii,  the  Farmer  seeks  to  advance  the  Rural  intereats 
of  the  country,  and  elevate  the  profession  of  Agriculture  to 
ita  proper  poaitioa.  To  accomplish  this,  it  haa  mbored  long 
ana  faithfully,  and  not  without  some  success.  Ita  position 
as  the  cheapest,  and,  at  least,  one  of  Uicbest  aoricoltural 
jourh als  m  the  country,  is  fully  established,  nnd  we  confi- 
dently ask  for  it  that  support  which  it  merits  from  the  Farm- 
ers, Gardeners  and  Fruit  Culturisu  of  the  U.  States.  Grate- 
ful forOhe  unexampled  patronage  already  extended  to  the  Far- 
mer, we  solicit  toa  aid  and  oo-eperation  of  all  iu  friends 
and  readers  to  increaaa  the  circulation  and  thus  angment  the 
uselulness  of  the  chemest  Agricultural  Marasme  ever  offiuvd 
to  the  American  Pubnc  We  invite  all  who  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  sustaining  this  work,  and  extending  ita  uaefulnosa, 
not  only  to  subscribe  theraaelves,  but  introduce  it  Id  the 
patronage  of  their  ftianda. 

BVt|r-  CtMtm  a  Teax*,  In  AdTanee. 

Five  Copiea  for  |2 :  Bght\7opie«  for  $3,  and  any  huger 
namber  at  the  aame  rate. 

fCr  All  subscriptbaa  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supi^ed  to  aH  subscribers. 

0(^  Po«T-MAiTcas»  Aocrrs.  aad  all  friendjiof  im|>TOTsmeat,ar« 
rsspectftiUy  sotieitad  to  obtain  aad  forward  subscriptions. 

SobsoiipUoa  mousy,  if  propoxly  enelosad.  may  be  seat  (port- 
paid  or  frae.)  at  tho  risk  of  the  rablishor.    Address  to 

Decsmber,  U  P.  JUcMoter.  New  Tsrk 

O.    B^SCOTT, 

Local  tmd  7^a»Mng  fkttspaper  md  fieriodieal  Agemt. 
PIBRRBPOirr  MAKOR,  JBFF.  OO.9  FT.  T. 
(K^  Mir.  Sceit  vlU  taka  aoiMeriptions  for  the  Gsnssae  Ft 
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NO.  12. 


TOTASR    AS    A   FHBTHIZBR. 

Fkom  our  bovbood  to  the  present  timet  we  h&ve  no- 
ticed thatBoilB  which  abounded  inpotath,  u  demoii- 
Htrated  by  their  producing'  large  forest  trees  rich  in 
^this  minent  —  the  ■ccumulation  of  centurieB — were 
always  diBtioguiahed  for  their  fertility.  If  there  are 
anv  esceptiooa  to  this  rule,  where  the  luid  ia  properly 
cultivated  and  drained,  they  hare  cecaped  our  oWr- 
vation.  Tailing  a  eimilar  view  of  this  interesting 
subject,  M.  BrooER,  a  German  author,  gives  the 
following  table  of  the  amount  of  ashes  in  100  parts 
of  dry  wood,  and  a  few  other  products  of  the  earth, 
SB  found  by  him  on  analysis  : 
100  IbK  of  Elm  Of  Bbple  gave  2.400  aih«*-0.3»a  Ibi.  potMh. 

Oak. 1.350    "       0.15S  "       " 

Poplar, 1.SM    "       0.075  ■■       " 

"  Box, 0.584     "        0.145"        " 

Fir,(Pine,) 0.341     "         "        " 

Vine a.3T9     "        0,550"        " 

"         F«ni, 5.000    "       0,686"       " 

"  Maiiaiwlkt, B.300    "       3.600  "       " 

Wheit  ■tiaw,....  4,300    "        0,390  "        " 

OM.tiaw, 5.600    "       0.B70  "       " 

By  copying  from  ScuwBim,  SpKBiroBt,  Libbis, 
WiLLgBocMisBAULT,  snd  Other  Continental  analysts, 
researches  of  this  kind  might  be  indefinitely  extended; 
but  it  ia  thought  more  useful  to  invite  attention  to 
the  facu  atwre  stated,  thsn  to  multiply  figures  the 
purport  of  which  might  not  be  fully  seen  l>y  many 
readers.  As  100  Ihs.  of  maple  wood  consume  3.4  !bs. 
of  earthy  minerals  in  which  there  are  .39  lbs.  of  pure 
potash,  it  ia  obvious  that  for  every  1000  lbs.  a  tree 
of  this  kind,  or  an  elm,  adds  to  its  solid  weight,  3.9 
lbs.  of  this  alkali  are  extracted  from  the  soi^  to  sav 
nothing  of  the  potash  in  its  leaves  and  bark,  whicn 
eontaio  more  ashes  than  the  wood.    Oak  forests  will 

Cw  on  poorer  land  than  elm  and  maple ;  for  1000 
of  its  wood  contain  only  .Ififi  lbs.  of  tills  alkali, 
Tn  100  lbs.  of  fir  (pine,)  the  ash  is  only  a  third  of  a 
pound,  and  the  potash  too  small  for  the  chemist  to 
state  the  amount.  Id  lOO  lbs.  of  the  wood  of  the 
vine,  there  is  over  a  half  pound  of  potash.  The  fruit 
of  the  vino  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  potash 
it  contains.  Fern  is  also  rich  in  this  element ;  but 
com-atalha  and  cobs  a/e  among  the  largest  known 
conBumersof  this  alkali.  We  are,  however,  inclined 
to  suspect  some  typographical  error  in  the  figures 
that  indicate  the  existence  of  over  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  potash  in  on,e  hundred  of  com-«lalkB. 
They  have  a  large  amount  of  silica  (flint)  in  their 
han^  glassy  stems,  which  is  renderod  soluble  In 


r  before  it  enters  their  roots,  by  combining  with 
a  still  larger  qoantity  of  potash.  But  all  this  alkali 
does  not  remain  in  the  plant ;  for  most  of  the  soluble 
silicates  of  potash  are  nnallj  left  as  int^^Mt  lalU  in 
and  near  the  cuticle. 

Com  plants  are  large  consumers  of  incombustible 
minerals ;  and  all  their  stalks,  cobs,  and  seeds,  abould 
be  hosbanded  with  .care  as  manure.  Straw,  hay, 
pea-vines,  and  even  forest  leaves,  are  lees  appreciated 
as  fertilJMrs  than  they  deserve.  Leached  ashes  com- 
posted with  rotting  corn-stalks,  straw,  or  other  ma- 
nure, are  much  improved  by  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia  on  their  insoluble  salts.  These 
are  decomposed  and  rendered  available  at  once,  an  ' 
food  for  plants.  To  show  tlie  importance  of  huaband- 
ifig  potaeh  as  a  fertilizer,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
a  pood  soil  rarely  contains  more  than  1  part  in  1000, 
whUepoor  soils  often  have  less  than  1  in  10,000.  A 
sample  taken  from  near  the  Ohio  river,  "distlngnishcd 
for  extraordinary  fertility,"  gave  Dr.  Sfrenorl  only 
13  parts  of  potash,  combined  mostly  with  silica  in  an 
insoluble  condition,  in  10,000. 

In  the  "Geological  Survey  of  Canada — Report  of 
Progress  for  the  ve*r  lS49-50,".we  find  several 
anaU'ses  of  soils,  wnich  are  full  of  interest.     A  sam- 

Ete  from  "tiie  floe  alluvial  flats  on  the  Grand  river, 
slow  Brantford,  which,  owing  to  their  richness,  are 
scarcely  adapted  to  wheat,"  gave  the  following  re- 
sults:  ^ 

Aloaiina, 3,090 

Oiideof  im, 9,590 

Lime, 310 

Hagnsria, 456 

Potaib, 105 

a^ 060 

Pbocphorio  acid, 380 

Siilphnrio  acid 008 

Sotubla  lilka, OOG 

It  will  he  seen  that  100,000  parts  of  this  Mil  gave 
only  6  of  soluble  silica.  The  insoluble  silica  and 
organic  matter  are  nq^,  estimated.  In  this  exceed- 
ingly rich  bottom,  thenmbut  a  small  fraction  more 
than  1  part  of  potash  in  IC%I ;  M«pf  sulphuric  acid, 
only  8  parts  in  100,000.       .     ~  - 

Ab  eoda  in  common  salt  is  much  cheaper  than  pot- 
ash, it  is  highly  desirehle  to  determine  by  careful 
experiments,  how  far  the  former  alkali  can  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  the  latter  in  the  growth  of  potatoes, 
wheat,  com,  and  grass.  One  naif  of  Uic  aijb  ob- 
tained in  burning  potatoes,  is  potash  ;  and  about  a 
third  of  that  of  wheat  is  the  same  mineral.  By  mix- 
ing slaked  lime  and  salt  together  In  loam  or  manure, 
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ealt  is  decomposed,  its  soda  is  converted  into  a  car- 
bonate, and  the  Hme  into  a  chloride.  If  this  soda 
can  act  as  a  substitute  of  potash  in  the  organization 
of  cultivated  plants,  the  fact  is  of  vast  economical 
importance  in  husbandry.  To  our  mind,  nothing  is 
plainer  than  the  necessity  of  an  experimental  farm, 
to  develop  new  truths^in  practical  and  scientific  ag- 
riculture. 

THE  PROD0OTIOK  OF  MUTTON.- HBRDWIOK  8HBBP. 
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We  have  noticed  with  much  satisfaetion  the  increased 
consumption  of  good  mutton  in  several  cities,  within 
the  last  few  years.  In  no  market  is  the  proportion 
of  this  kind  of  meat  larger,  than  in  that  of  Wash- 
ington. The  flesh  of  mountain  sheep,  reared  in 
Virginia,  is  superior,  perhaps  to  any  other  in  the 
United  States.  It  partakes  largely  of  the  flavor  and 
liberal  development  of  muscle  (lean  meat,)  peculiar 
to  venison.  Like  southern  swine,  these  sheep  travel 
a  great  deal,  and  acquire,  as  do  deer  and  race  horses, 
uncommonly  fine  muscles,  with  small  weight  of  fat 
and  bone.  Indeed,  the  advantage  of  rearing  sheepi 
as  compared  with  neat  cattle,  for  food,  is  very  con- 
siderable in  the  saving  of  6oiie,  which  is  not  valuable 
in  meat,  but  decidedly  so  in  manure.  The  Dulm  of 
Bedford  slaughtered  four  sheep,  keeping  an  accurate 
account  of  the  difierent  parts  of  each  animal,  with  a 
view  to  decide  their  relative  proportions  and  value, 
with  the  following  results  : 

Soathdown.  Lelo«rter.  WoroottMr.  WlltshiM. 

Ibt. 
Weight  of  oaeb  fheep,  166 

Rktn 17 

Kat,  (toMow.) 18 

Head  fttid  Piack,.  ...    10 

KntraiU 13 

mood 6 

Four  quariert. 02 

'VftPi*)  in  urine  and 

CTaporatloQ, 2 

Uonei.  dean. 6 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  the  Dones  is 
small,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  animal,  in  the 
four  breeds  of  Englisk  sheep.  The  skin,  including 
the  wool  on  it,  is  worth  far  more  pet  pound  than 
meat ;  while  in  estimating  the  weight  of  theetitrails, 
their  contents  should  not  be  taken  into  the  account 
as  organized  matter  formed  at  the  same  expense  as 
flQsh.  The  fat  or  tallow  is  also  valuable  above  the 
price  of  meat. 

We  have  long  regarded  the  annual  importation  of 
millions  of  pounds  of  wool  into  this  country,  a6  dis- 
creditable to  our  agricultural  enterprise,  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  our  anlimited  facilities  for 
Sroducing  the  article  in  all  its  ffrades.  An  increased 
eroand  for  mutton  in  our  rapidly  growing  cities  and 
villages,  must  operate  favorably  on  the  wool-growing 
interests. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  know  what  bredd 
of  sheep  now  extant,  approaches  nearest  venison  in 
flesh,  and  consequently  arOjA^st  valuable  for  the 
butcher.  They  ar^  knowiv^  dumherland,  England, 
as  the  "Herdwjck';  Ibfeed.'  "  A  writer  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricoltural  Society, 
says  that  the  origin  of  this  family  of  sheen,  is  involved 
in  some  obscurity ;  but  the  traditional  nistory  is  as 
follows :  ''Early  in  the  last  century,  a'  ship  was 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  which  had  on 
board  some  sheep  stated  to  have  come  from  ScotSand. 
Thoy  were  got  on  shore,  driven  up  the  countty  and 
purchased  by  farmers  living  at  Wasdale  Head. — 
They  were  small,  active,  polled,  and  their  faces  and^ 


legs  were  speckled.  They  were  at  once  turned  upon 
the  neiffbboring  hills  ;  they  had  not  been  there  long^ 
before  3iey  evinced  a  peculiar  sagacity  in  foreseeing 
the  approach  of  a  snow  stonn,  as  it  was  iuvariably 
seen  that  a  little  before  its  coming,  they  duster^ 
together  on  the  most  exposed  side  of  ike  mountaitu, 
Ufhere  the  violence  of  the  wind  vsvally  prevented  the 
snow  from  lodging,^  This  instinct  caused  them  to 
be  regarded  with  a  degree  of  Interest  amosBliag  to 
superstition  ;  and  the  race  is  now  fast  displacing  the 
old  black-faced  sheep  in  all  that  part  of  the  island. 

Interesting  as  is  the  story  of  the  Herdwicks, 
(some  regaraing  them  as  natives  of  the  mountains  of 
Wales,)  we  have  not  space  to  trace  their  hiftory. 
At  the  West  Cumberland  Fell  Dale  Association 
Sheep  Show,  for  the  year  1848,  there  were  ninety-ffmr 
competitors  for  prizes  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
description  of  sheepi  all  of  whom  have  their  flocks 
within  a  very  limited  extent  of  country.  Their  wool 
is  in  great  request  with  the  Keswick  manufacturers, 
and  they  are  wisely  distributing  liberal  premiums  for 
the  best  white^fleeced  sheep  of  the  genuine  Herd- 
wick  Breed.  A  singular  anatomical  peculiarity  is 
found  in  many  of  these  sheepi  viz.,  that  of  having  a 
rib  more  than  any  other  breed,  fourteen  instead  of 
thirteen.  The  wethers  are  sent  to  market  directly 
from  their  mountain  pastures  ;  feeding  them  on  tur> 
nips,  clover,  and  other  artificial  food,  impairs  the 
wild  or  venison  quality  of  their  flesh.  When  in  good 
condition,  they  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  per 
quarter. 

Railroads  have  become  so  numerons  in  the  United 
States,  that  little  inconvenience  exists  in  sending  fat 
sheep  from  the  best  grazing  districts  to  any  of  the 
large  cities  ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  im- 
portation of  some  of  the  Mountain  Sheep  above 
noticed,  so  valuable  for  their  flesh  and  shawl-making 
fleeces,  would  be  at  once  a  profitable  and  highly  ose- 
ful  operation.  In  the  mountaisons  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  they  would  find 
a  congenial  climate  and  range.  No  hay  is  given 
to  Herdwicks  during  the  winter;  they  support 
themselves  as  well  as  wild  deer,  in  deepest  snow,  by 
scratching  down  to  the  herbage,  and  if  any  part  is 
blown  bare,  they  are  sure  to  discover  it.  The  lambs 
are  dropped  in  the  cold  regions  where  these  fk>cks 
subsist,  not  before  the  12th  of  May,  and  they  are  well 
covered  with  wool  when  dropped.  To  increase  the 
size  of  the  breed,  ewes  are  not  allowed  to  run  with 
rams  till  two  and  a  half  or  three  and  a  half  years  oM. 
They  are  good  nurses,  and  difler  from  black-fiiced 
sheep  in  l^ing  les^  inclined  to  ramble  about,  and 
remarkably  attached  to  any  spot  on  the  sides  oi  the 
mountains  in  which  the  snepherd  has  domesticated 
theiii. 

There  are  ml^tiy  millions  of  acres  of  un-enclofled 
grazing  land,  in  this  extended  i^public,  that  might 
be  turned  to  a  most  useful  purpote  in  producing  both 
wool  and  mutton.  The  hams  of  Herdwicks,  cured 
like  venison,  are  much  soiYgbt  in  London  market. 
If  provision  dealers  were  to  turn  their  attention  to 
packing  in  salt  and  barrels  choice  mutton,  and  thereby 
create  a  market  for  fat  sheep,  as  w6ll  as  hogs  and 
cattle,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  well  exist  that  the 
farmers  of  thd  country  would  meet  the  same  with 
a  liberal  supply.  That  salted  mutton  is  not  inferior 
to  pork  or  bee^  when  a  good  article  is  properly  cured, 
thousSnds  of  our  traders  can  bear  wftaess.  Two 
pounds  of  mutton  can  be  made  for  atx>at  the  cosl  of 
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one  of  pork ;  ftod  for  our  eatiog,  we  much  prefer  the 
former  to  the  latter.  Sheep  oucht  to  have  quite  a 
variety  in  their  daily  food.  When  fed  ezclusiveiv 
on  one  plant,  like  clover  or  turnips,  their  flesh 
always  lacks  its  finest  flavor.  English  mutton- 
growers  cultivate  many  kinds  of  ffrasses  in  the  same 
field  or  sheep  walk,  for  the  henem  of  their  flocks. 

ZiBTTBR  InOM   aOLLAKP. 

Agricultural  Colokibs  for  Paupbrb. — A  system 
for  giving  employment  to  persons  who  are  willing,  hut 
unaole  to  obtain  work,  has  for  several  years  been  in 
successful  practice  at  Fredericksvord  and  Willeros- 
vord,  in  Holland.  A  description  of  the  practical 
operation  of  this  plan  will,  I  think,  he  new  and  inter- 
esting to  your  readers.  These  colonies  were  estab- 
lished when,  after  two  years  of  great  scarcity,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  were  reduced  to  absolute 
starvation,  and  were  dependent  entirely  for  subsis-* 
tcnce  on  the  charities  of  their  more  fortunate  coun- 
trymen. So  prevalent  did  the  practice  of  begffing 
become,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  something 
to  relieve  these  unfortunate  men,  and  a  Society  was 
formed  by  a  few  benevolent  individuals,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  find  employment  for  such  persons  as 
were  disposed  to  work.  In  carrying  out  their  pur- 
pose, they  not  only  conferred  an  immediate  and  lasting 
Denefit  upon  these  unfortunate  men,  but  eflected  great 
national  advantages  by  stemming  the  spread  of  vice, 
which  would  have  been  the  natural  eonsequence  of 
such  destitution,  and  also  increased  the  resources  of 
the  countrv  by  converting  into  available  land  a  waste 
upon  which  not  even  a  sprig  of  heath  could  be  met 
with  before. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  these  colonies  about  eight 
years  aeo.  And  no  one  can  now  travel  the  rood 
along  which  they  are  situated,  without  noticing  the 
great  change  that  has  been  eflected  on  the  face  of 
Uie  country  by  their  establishment ;  and  this  change 
is  doubly  observed  as  we  pass  from  the  unimproved 
waste  to  the  neat  cottages  which  line  the  road. — 
From  a  wild,  barren  country  we  enter  at  once  upon 
a  little  oofts,  which  boars  every  mark  of  prosperity ; 
neat  cottages  betraying  the  DutduntuCt  taste  in  their 
clean  appearance ;  crops  as  luxuriant  as  if  nurtured 
by  a  better  soil,  and  gardens  stocked  with  useful 
vegetables  and  adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowera. — 
Each  house  is  placed  by  the  roadside^  in  the  middle 
of  the  tract  of  land  beloBging  to  it,  which  consists  of 
about  seven  acres.  These  cottages  contain  two 
rooms ;  one  of  them  large,  which  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  bed-room  for  some 
of  the  family ;  the  other  smajl,  with  a  bed  at  one  end, 
and  at  tiie  Uher  a  roomy  closed  anwering  the  purpose 
of  a  milk  room  or  dairy.  The  colonists  are  all  sup- 
plied with  implemented  on  entering  upon  their  plat% 
and  also  with  a  cow  and  pig.  The  only  crc^  grown 
are  rye,  potatoes,  and  grase.  Ail  the  produce  of  their 
lands  are  taken  to  the  general  magazine^  and  a  regular 
debtor  and  creditor  account  is  kept  with  each  colo- 
nist from  the  time  of  his  first  entering  the  colony. 
Everything  they  receive  on  entering  is  set  down 
against  them,  and  whenever  they  are  enabled  to  pay 
on  their  debts,  from  econorav  ia  living,  they  are 
allowed  to  become  tenants  and  to  rent  their  land  as 
independent  farmers.  The  wages  and  rations  allowed 
them,  are  as  follows  : — Suppose  a  family  of  eight 
pertmns,  husband,  wifc^  and  eigla  children,  three  of 
whom  with  their  father  wofk,  the  other  thiee  go  to 


school,  and  the  wife  stays  at  home.  The  sums  set 
down  as  wages.  Sic.,  wnen  reduced  to  our  currency, 
amount  to  about  the  following  : 

Manat25cts.  per  day, |l  50 

Son  at  20  cti.  per  day,  and  the  other  two  at  60  da. 
per  week, i  80 

Wagea  earned  by  flie  whole  AimUy,  per  week, |3  30 

From  which  ia  deducted— 

WiokeJ  geld, |i  25 

Bread,  potatoea,  and  clothing  for  eight, 1  85—3  10 

$020 
Which  If  put  down  to  their  credit  for  future  emergencies. 

By  tmnJed  geld  is  meant  money  for  buying  little 
necessaries,  such  as  cofiTee,  tobacco^  Szc ,  and  the 
allowance  for  each  person  is  about  15  cts.  per  week. 
The  allowance  for  bread,  potatoes,  and  clothing,  is 
about  23  cts  per  week  to  each.  There  are  several 
overseers  who  superintend  the  work  done  in  the 
colonies.  There  are  also  schools  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  children,  and  workshops  in  which 
they  are  taught  some  useful  trade.  At  W illerasvord, 
which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  colonies,  there  are 
170  seperate  cottages  and  tracts  of  land,  all  of  which 
are  occupied  by  nimilies  who  were  once  pauper^ 
begging  their  bread  from  door  to  door.  This  scheme 
was  never  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  speculation, 
for  as  such  it  was  never  designed.  But  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended,  viz.: 
the  relieving  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  who  have  only 
the  strong  arms  that  Gk)d  has  given  them,  and  are 
re«4y  to  sell  their  labor,  but  can  find  no  man  to  bmy. 

Is  the  estabiisiunent  o(  such  colonies  impracticable 
in  our  own  country  1  Are  there  not  thousands  of 
unimproved  acres,  that  have  been  condemned  as  ustts- 
less,  many  of  which  exceed  in  fertility  the  barren 
wastes  in  which  the  Dutch  colonies  are  situated? 
Are  there  not  hundreds  of  unemployed  hands  who 
crowd  our  poor  houses,  haunt  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  our  large  cities,  who  furnish  three-fourths  of  the 
Inmates  of  our  jails  and  prisons,  and  who  plead  pcv- 
trty  in  palliation  of  their  vices  and  crimes  ?  Money 
is  raised  to  relieve  the  destitute,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  benevolent  individuals,  by  the  inju- 
dicious bestowment  of  their  charities,  encourage 
idleness  and  foster  vice.  Lot  some  generous  indi- 
vidual, who,  like  GsEaRTT  SMrrif,  has  the  means 
and  the  disposition  to  help  the  honest  and  deserving 
pooi^  or  let  a  society  of  men,  less  able  but  equally 
benevolent,  set  the  example,  -and  put  in  operation  an 
establishment  like  that  which  I  have  described,  and 
if  it  succeeds,  aa  I  think  it  would,  the  benefits  result- 
ing would  be  incalculable.  F.  —  Anuterdamf  Hoi- 
Imd,  J^t^gmstf  1850« 

TKB    DtJNa    OF    SEA    BIBD8. 

Thb  following  is  the  analysis,  by  CoiiffosT,  of  the 
dung  of  a  sea-eagle : 

UricBcid, 84.65 

Ammonia, 9.31 

Phoeplmte  of  lime, ().13 

The  84.6  per  cent*  of  uric  acid  is  equal  to  36.3  of 
ammonia.  It  is  remarkable  Uiat  this  guano  contains 
no  carbon,  except  the  little  in  uric  acid.  Recently 
formed  guano^  at  the  island  of  Ichaboe,  is  found  to 
be  richer  in  ammonia  or  uric  acid,  than  the  oh!  stock 
whieh  was  exliautted  a  few  years  ago. 
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Inquiries   anl^  ^InBtoers. 


FOWLS,   PIGEON-WBEP^   fcc. 

Mbssrs.  Editors  : — Since  I  l^ecame  a  subscriber  to 
your  valuable  periodical,  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested, and  richly  repaid  by  the  perasal  of  its  pa- 
ges. And  though  unaccustomed  to  writing  for  a 
public  journal,  I  have  been  induced,  since  reading  the 
article  and  editorial  remarks  on  pa^e  210,  in  the 
September  number  of  the  current  volume,  to  give  a 
brief  etatenient  of  my  experience  in  keeping  fowls. 

I  live  in  the  village,  and  cannot  have  my  fowls  run 
at  large  during  the  season  for  gardening,  without 
much  inconvenience  to  mjTBeW  and  annoyance  to 
my  nicvghbors ;  and  consequently  have  to  adopt  the 
plan,  respecting  the  expediency  of  which  your  cor- 
respondent asks  for  information,  and  am  fuHy  con- 
vinced that  the  advantages  to  be  derfved  from  keeping 
fowls  In  this  way,  are  not  overrated  in  your  remarks. 

About  the  middlle  of  February,  I  procured  seven 
bebs  and  a  rooster,  and  added  three  to  the  number  of 
hens,  aboot  the  last  of  April.  At  difierent  periods  I 
set  five  hens^  which  unfortunately  brought  off  but 
three  brooda  of  chickens,  as  some  of  the  eggs  which 
I  procured  for  Poland  Top  Knots,  failed  to  produce. 
Through  losses  in  various  ways,  the  chickens  were 
redocod  to  about  twenty-six  ;  and  what  I  have  killed 
at  difl^rent  times  this  fall,  feaves  the  whole  number 
of  old  and  young,  at  this  date,  twenty-four.  None 
of  the  young  ones  have  yet  begun  to  lay. 

I  have  fed  them  principally  with  screenings  from 
wheat,  bought  at  the  mill,  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  28.  per 
bnsbeV  togetlier  with  some  barley,  com,  and  oats ; 
but  Ihev  prefev  the  screenings,,  and  wilt  not  eat  oats 
when  tney  can  get  the  former*  I  have  given  them 
occasionally  some  fresh  meaty  of  which  I  mve  made 
no  account,  as  lights  and  refuse  pieces  can  at  any 
time  be  iMrd  when  pur^asing  meat  for  family  une. — 
Thev  iKLve  had  a  constant  supply  of  pounded  oyster 
shells,  to  form  shells  for  their  eggs^  and  also  wood 
aahea  in  tubs  for  them  to  wallow  in.  I  have  kept 
an  accurate  account  of  all  expenses  for  feed,  and  find 
that  I  have  paid  out  S4.14y  including  about  two 
bushels  of  screenings  now  on  hand.  My  account  at 
this  date,  Oct.  18th^  shows  the  number  of  eggs  pro- 
duced, 7D5y  and  I  believe  I  have  in  a  few  instances 
omitted  to  set  them  down.  The  number  of  chickens, 
about  twelve^  furnisbed  for  the  table,  may  be  estima- 
ted at  one  shilling  each  ;  besides  I  have  now  four- 
teen young  fowls  in  addition  to  the  old  ones.  And 
here  I  would  say,  that  after  considerable  e£R>rt  to 
procure  the  Poland  Top  Elnot  variety,  I  obtained  a 
batch  of  eggs  from  some  fowls  purebased  in  Roches- 
ter several  years  since ;  they  are  about  the  size  of 
the  common  fowl,  rather  short  legged^  with  large 
top  knot ;  some  of  them  black  body,  and  others  pure 
white.  Are  they  the  pure  Polands,  or  (as  I  have 
been  informed)  a  French  variety  ?  I  wished  to  pro- 
cure the  top  knots,  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  frequent 
inclination  of  the  common  kind  to  ait* 

I  have  used  the  Poultry  Feeding  Hopper,  described 
in  the  February  number  of  volume  10,  Genesee  Far- 
mer, the  plan  of  which  I  consider  worth  one  yeai's 
subscription. 

In  reference  to  the  value  of  the  manure,  I  would 
solicit  a  word  of  information.  In  feeding  refuse 
grain  on  a  /arm,  or  screenings  in  a  village,  there  will 
be  considerable  chess,  and  other  fool  seeds  which  the 


fowls  will  not  consume.  ^  If  you  will  name  the  beet 
method  of  destroying  the  vitality  of  those  seeds  in 
the  manure,  before  using  it  on  the  garden,  you  will 
oblige  not  onfy  the  writer,  but  others  of  your  subscri- 
bers. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  I  would  request 
to  be  informed,  by  yourself  or  some  of  your  experi- 
enced correspondents.  A  littlf  more  than  a  year  ago 
I  purchased  a  farm,  and  was  greatly  disappointed 
last  spring  to  find  some  fields  much  infested  with 
pigeon  weed ;  and  being  desirous  to  subdue  it^  at  any 
necessary  sacrifice,  I  looked  with  interest  to  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  and  other  sources,  for  inibrmali<H2, 
but  could  learn  nothing  satisfactory,  and  was  about 
to  address  you,  when  the  valuable  article  on  that  sab- 
ject,  appeared  in  the  August  number  of  the  preaent 
volume.  But  as  those  fields  on  which  this  pest  was 
most  prolific,  had  already  been  run  down  by  constant 
jmproper  tillage,  without  any  regard  to  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops,  I  had  previously  ammged  with  the 
present  occupant  to  have  them  seeded  with  grass  or 
clover,  and  let  them  rest  awhile.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  carry  out  my  miginal 
plan,  or  will  the  pigeon  tceed  stitL  increase  in  spite 
of  the  clover,  and  thereby  render  it  more*  difficalt  to 
be  got  rid  of  when  the  ground  is  broken  up  again. — 
Any  information  on  this  subject  wiH  be  tfaankfnllv 
received.    R.  W.  B.-^Lockport,  OeLy  1850. 

We  give  the  facts  of  our  correspondent 

profits  of  his  fowls,  so  that  they  can  be 

glance : 

€6  doseneggBy  say  at  8  cto., 

S6  chicken*  ai  oae  shilliog, 


53 

• 


) 


88  to  the 
at  a 


$5  is 
3  25 


$8 '53 

Coetof  II  Ibwifl,  0&yatl8.Gd., |9  06 

Paidforfeed, 4  14 — %^  "X 

It  will  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  bad  luck 
complained  of,  R.  W.  B.'8  fowls  have  paid  their  fir^ 
cost  and  $2.33  besides.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
manure,  which  will  be  found  very  vahiabl^  and  also 
very  convenient,  in  the  ^aiden. 

The  Folands  can  be  obtained  in  Rochester  now,  as 
pure  and  as  pretty  as  we  ever  saw  any  where,  and  at 
reasonable  prices.  There  is  soma  talk  of  the  Fofauid 
producing  white  occasionally,,  but  we  have  never  had 
such  a  case  among  our  own.  We  have  kept  about 
fifteen  Poland  hens  this  summer,  and  but  two  has 
shown  any  disposition  to  sit.  These  two  were  very 
old.  While  youn^,  we  think  the  Polanda  are  more 
tender  and  more  Gable  to  disease  than  some  other 
kinds,  though  not  more  so  than  our  common  fowls. 

To  get  rid  of  chess  and  ether  seeds  iif  the  ma* 
nure,  we  always  throw  it  into  a  barrel  of  water  kept 
standing  near  tiie  hen  house  for  the  purpose.  Tfae 
chess^  £c.,  will  rise  to  the  top^  and  can  be  removed. 
We  have  been  trying  some*  experintents  cm  the  efiect 
of  salt  in  destroying  vitality  of  seeds  in  manure,  and 
may  say  something  hereafter. 

The  Pigeon  W^  will  not  stand  much  of  a  chance 
to  thrive  if  the  ground  is  well  occupied  witii  fraaa 
and  clover,  and  a  little  cave  used.  Three  years  aiDc<i 
we  had  a  small  piece  sown  with  red-lop  and  white 
clover  for  a  lawn.  The  red-top^  instead  of  being  pme 
seed,  proved  to  be  the  cleanlnffs  from  a  lot  of  Timothy, 
and  consequently  contained  any  ^antity  of  foul 
weeds.  We  should  judge  that  toe  greater  pari  was 
pigeon  weed,  as  the  ground  was  literally  covered  with 
it,  and  scarcely  anything  else  la  be  seen.  As  soon 
as  it  was  high  enough  we  nowed  it  aa  close  aa  poa- 
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sibley  and  continued  to  do  so  as  often  as  high  enough 
to  l»e  clipped  with  the  scythe.  The  consequence  was 
that  not  a  bead  was  permitted  to  seed.  The  grass 
and  clover  now  form  a  v^ry  pretty  turfy  and  omy  an 
occasional  plant  of  pigeon  weed  is  to  be  seen. 


^%^^%^^^^^^^ 


TSB    WIRB-WOBIC 


• 

Mbssrs.  Enrroas: — Having  been  benefitted  by  the 
agricoitural  experience  of  others,  communicated 
through  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  feeling  it  a  duty 
to  reciprocate  such  favors,  and  as  I  have  had  some 
experience  bv  way  of  losing  sewral  crops  of  grain 
and  potatoes  by  the  worms ;  therefore  this  communi- 
cation in  answer  to  an  article  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  asking  for  information 
on  the  method  of  destroying  wire-worms. 

Four  years  ago  last  fall,  I  sowed  an  old  meadow 
to  wheat.  The  following  spring  it  anpeafed  ttdn 
and  feeble^  gradually  disappeared,  and  I  thought  it 
had  winter-killed.  1  then  planted  the  field  to  com, 
and  the  worms  destroyed  the  entire  field ;  some  hills 
were  destroyed  before  the  com  had  time  to  germinate. 
Th^  also  destroyed  half  an  acre  of  potatoes.  I  tried 
lime  and  unleacned  ashes  without  any  good  eflfect, 
and  gave  up  the  field  as  loot  for  the  season,  nuttl  I 
was  told  by  Mr.  Wilks  Ditrkbb,  an  old  farmer, 
that  buckwheat  would  efiectually  destroy  them.  — 
At  the-  proper  time  I  sowed  the  field  to  buckwheat, 
and  had  a  first  rate  crop;  I  have  not  been  troubled 
with  them  in  that  field  since.  I  have  tried  other 
fields,  with  like  result.  Iliardly  dare  venture  a  rea- 
son in  regard  to  the  cause,  as  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents are  keen-sifbted  and  sharp  shooters ;  but 
have  stated  the  simple  facts,  as  they  occurred.  2^ 
BwAV^—Bloomfieldf  AltdL,  A*ov.,  1850. 


Mbssrs.  Enrroas: — As  there  is  some  inquiry  luw 
to  destroy  the  tn're-toann,  I  would  say  that,  some 
years  since  I  lost  one-third  of  my  wheat  crop  by  sow- 
in?  it  on  a  piece  of  meadow  land.  Since  that  time, 
I  have  plowed  my  meadow  or  pasture  land,  where  it 
has  been  seeded  any  time,  in  tne  fall — the  last  half 
of  November  or  December  is  the  best  time.  I  have 
for  some  years  planted  my  corn  on  eraes  land  plowed 
late,  and  I  loose  but  very  few  hills  by  worms ;  and  I 
think  it  decidedly  the  cheapest  wav  to  raise  com.  In 
the  sprinff,  harrow  It  lightly  witn  the  furrow,  plant 
level  with  the  surface,  and  it  will  need  no  hiUing. 
fi.  F.—H^ayne  Co.^  A*.  F.,  1860. 


IDB    HOEDmiL 

MEtsRs.  Editohs  :— -Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  the  ft vor  of 
you  to  inform  me,  at  the  looneet  time  yoa  can.  how  to  oon- 
■tract  the  bottom  floor  of  an  Ice  Home  biiik  above  gronnd. 
They  are  common  in  yeor  country,  built  abov»gnNUd,  I  am 
told,  and  I  would  be  very  alad  to  learn  how  to  conatmct 
one  to  answer  well,  especially  the  bottom  floor,  as  I  have 
built  one,  the  floor  of  which  seems  not  to  be  well  done. 
Your  attention  to  thit,  I  will  take  as  a  fiivor.  M.  Coqpxr, 
Sperrymlle,  Kl,  CVf.,2850. 

Mr.  Wtbth,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  whose  practi- 
cal information  on  this  subject  is  probably  fuller  and 
more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  the 
country,  says  :  ''The  bottom  of  the  ice  vault  should 
be  filled  about  a  foot  deep  with  small  blocks  of  wood ; 
these  are  leveled  and  covered  with  wood  shavings, 
over  which  a  strong  plank  floor  shonld  be  laid  to 
receive  the  ice.** 


KOW  TO  AITLT  MANURB,  te. 

M sflsRS.  Editors  :  —  Having  beoome  diupisted  with  store- 
keeping,  and  turned  fermer,  I  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
you  would  answer  my  lew  questions.  I  have  always  been 
m  the  habit  of  plowing  in  nuinure  as  deep  as  poesible.  An 
old  fivmer,  a  neijuhbor  of  mine,  says  I  am  wrong  —  that  it  is 
better  to  spraad  it  on  the  surfiMO  —  the  Genesee  Farmer  is  n 
humbug  it  it  says  anythiac  to  the  contrary.  1  told  him  that 
die  ammonia  and  othi^r  valuable  pro(>ertie8  escaped  into  the 
atmosphere.  *'  DonH  believe  it,''  said  he,  "  it  i«  to  Uia  in- 
terest of  all  such  cditom  to  talk  so,  for  the  sako  of  srllin*: 
their  paper.  Plow  it  in,  and  thai  will  be  the  last  of  it :  mv 
neighoor  plows  his  in  beam  deep,  and  never  Uerivos  any  ad- 
vantage from  it."    Ami  right  in  plowing  it  in  ? 

Is  it  more  advantageous  to  plant  small  poiatoes  than  Inrge 
ones  T  My  neighbor  says  that  he  planted  some  small  pota- 
toes in  the  same  field  with  large  ones,  and  that  the  small  onot 
nearly  doubled  the  large  ones.  I  believe  he  td^d  me  ther 
were  the  same  kind  of  potato.  (It  might  have  been  through 
the  influence  of  the  moon  ;  I  know  he  is  a  convert  to  th:it 
humbug.) 

I  have  a  field  that  had  been  cropped  prior  to  ny  coming, 
until  thfoy  eould  get  nothing  from  it.  Daring  tlio  three 
yean  I  have  been  on  the  plaee,  I  have  used  it  for  a  paa> 
tore,  as  water  runs  through  it     Would  it  not  be  better  to 

J  low  it  up  and  seed  it  down,  in  preference  to  the  wild 
une  grass  that  now  occupies  itf  My  father  believes  that 
wild  grass  is  4he  best  lor  posture,  and  4ke  Umgtr  U  u  pattttreH 
the  bHttr  ii  will  become, 

A  lady  friend  of  mine  wishes  to  know  why  some  of  her 
tulips  have  not  flowered  for  three  years. 

f  would  suggest  a  plan  for  the  removal  of  water-melons, 
and  another  plants  thntare  difficult  of  transplanting  ;  I  iiave 
found  it  to  succeed  very  well.  I  take  a  tight  sod,  about  the 
size  of  my  hand^  which  I  turn  upside  down,  plscc  five  mei  mi 
seeds  on  each  piece,  and  put  them  ia  a  hot-bed  :  then  cu%er 
with  rich  earth  or  rotten  manure.  The  root^i  will  strike  into 
the  sod,  and  may  be  easily  removed.  One  sod  will  be  fotind 
suffioiem  for  one  hilL  I  have  sometimes  raised  them  so  in 
boies  in  the  house.  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  an  original  idea; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  nnraerous  iiubscril)ers. 
A  YooHo  Farmer.  —  wrota/,  N.  K,  185a 

There  is  a  difierence  of  opinioii  among  farmers,  as 
well  as  among  men  who  mslce  the  science  of  farming 
their  entire  study,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  applying 
manure*  If  the  object  in  manuring  Is  to  benefit  a 
single  crqp^  without  any  reference  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  the  better  way,  of  course,  Is  to  put 
the  manure  as  near  the  roots  as  possible,  so  that  all 
its  fertilizing  qualities  may  be  taken  np  by  the  crop. 
If  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land  is  intended, 
it  is  of  course  needful  to  manure  deep  and  thoroughly. 
Manure  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  ammo- 
nia, and  which  exhaiee  a  strong  smell  of  alkali,  will 
infiitllibly  lose  in  value  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
loss  is  much  less,  and  indeed  very  small,  when  the 
manure  contains  but  a  small  portion  of  volatile  ame 
monical  salts^  as  is  the  case  when  gypeum  has  been 
mixed  with  it  and  spread  over  the  surface.  As  a  * 
general  rule,  the  safest  way,  we^ink,  is  to  cover  the 
manure  with  Uie  soil. 

Medium  sized,  tincut  potatoes,  we  think  the  best 
for  planting—- two  in  the  hill ;  or  if  in  drills,  singly, 
ten  inches  apart.  When  seed  is  scarce,  it  may  be 
good  economy  to  divide  them. 

It  is  a  very  good  way  to  improve  land  suited  to 
grass,  to  **]tij  it  down  lo  grass  ;^  particularly  if  used 
as  pasture.  The  manure  left  on  the  ground,  and  the 
large  amount  of  roots  which  decay  m  the  soil,  in- 
crease its  fertility.  On  the  relative  value  of  the 
grasses,  we  prefer  for  the  present  to  let  our  corres- 
pondents spe«Lk. 

The  tulipe  spoken  of  must  have  deen  very  young 
bulbs  when  planted,  or  very  old  and  worn  out.  We 
know  of  no  oontingences  of  soil  or  climate  that  would 
prevent  the  blossoming  of  the  tulip. 


THE   GENESEE    PARMER. 


and  taste  attains^  in  that  sunpld  mtuDer  bo  appropri- 
ate to  a  amall  cottage. 

AccoNKOEUTKU'. — The  plan  of  the  first  floor  of 
this  cottage  ihows  an  entry,  six  bj  twslre  bet, 
contUDinp  a  flight  of  ataira  to  tbs  chamber  floor, 
under  which  are  ataira  to  the  cellar.  On  the  left  is 
the  Itvini-ioom  of  the  family,  fifteen  b;  aeventeen 
feet.  The  deep  chimney-breaat  at  the  end  of  the 
room  gires  apace  for  two  large  cloaete.  The  bay- 
window  ineasaiea  aix  feet  in  the  opening  (in  the 
clear)  and  la  time  bet  daep. 


On  the  right  of  the  entrj  ia  the  kitchen,  a  emat) 
room,  ten  by  twelve  feet.  Aa  the  liring-room  of  the 
family  will,  in  a  great  roeaaare,  be  also  tbo  kitchen, 
this  small  kitchen  will  in  fact  be  used  ae  a  back' 
kitchen  for  the  mogh  work,  washing,  etc.,  so  that 
in  sumraer,  and,  indeed  at  at  any  time)  the  living- 
room  can  be  made  to  have  the  comfortable  aspect  of 
a  cottage  parlor,  by  confining  the  rough  work  to  the 
kitchen  mnper.  Back  of  uia  kitchen  in  a  small 
lean-to  addition,  containing  a  imall  pantry,  four  by 
six  feet,  and  a  place  for  coeJa,  There  is  a  small 
neasage  between  this  closet  or  pantry  and  the  coal- 
note,  and  oppoaite  the  door  opening  from  the  kitchen 
into  this  pesawe,  ia  a  door  which  aerves  aa  a  beck 
door  to  enter  the  kitchen  witbont  going  tn  the  from 


The  chamber  floor  has  two  bed  rooms  each  nine  by 
fifteen  feet,  and  one  bed  room  ten  by  twelve  feet 

Vasiatioh  or  raa  Pi,ae>.— This  plan  may  be 
easily  varied,  so  aa  to  give  a  more  agreeable  sod 


lymmetiical  effect,  with  Httle  additional  cost.  To 
do  this,  lessen  the  depth  of  the  chimney-breaot  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  reject  the  two  oloaeta  tfasra. 
This  woold  make  the  Itvii^ram  two  and  a  kalf  fiMt 
longer,  or  fifteen  by  nineteen  fiset  six  inehee.  Next 
place  the  bay-wiiuow  exactly  in  the  cootre  at  Um 
wall,  which  would  add  to  (^  external  aymmetiT. 
By  tuminjg  the  place  for  eoele  into  a  einaet,  with  a 
door  opening  into  the  livinff^oom,  and  hnriitf  ft  wood- 
house  or  coal-house  detai»ed|  speee  wrnddbe  gmineri 
and  the  arrangement  would  be  men  pleuinib  tlKK^fh, 
perfaspo,  not  quite  so  convenient.  ' 

CoRsnvcnoEi. — The  constmcttoa  of  this  coctngc  ia 
Iboeame  as  that  in  last  number.  PlmMd-and-nnided 
or  Kmgk  boards  nay  be  used  for  the  tett)c«l  w«uber- 
boarding ;  we  should  prefer  to  have  them  nuh  (if 
the  cottage  ia  fiUed-in,)  and  painted  and  anndeo. 

We  have  shown  in  mis  cottage  the  dnqilest  fbr^ 
of  cottage  wincbw-— that  is,  the  caaemeot  windtMS 
opening  in  two  parts  from*  Uif  to  faottoaa.  TIko* 
ssahes  are  lesa  expensive  than  rising  sashea  with 
weighte,  but  more  ao  than  thoae  wiihoot  wei^ita. — 
The  latticed  saah  with  diaouod  panea  we  have  iiitii>- 
duced  as  more  significant  of  a  eottage.  ladbed, 
there  is  eomothini;  in  the  aasociatiane  connected  with 
latticed  windows  eo  eeeentiatly  raral  and  oottaee-likc^ 
that  the  mere  introduction  of  them  givee  an  air  a< 
poetry  to  a  boaie  in  the  country. 

The  chimney-tc^a  are  built  of  brjc^  In  a  vcsy  am- 
ple, but,  at  the  same  time,  more  taatefol  nanaerthan 
the  heavy  brick  stacks  usually  seen. 

The  front  door  is  merely  covered  with  a  hood  oa 
brackets.  Ita  beauty  would  bo  enhanced  by  "Vii^ 
this  canopy  or  hood  bolder  and  extending  it  five  bet, 
making  tne  sides  of  lattice  woA  and  covering  tfae 
whole  wilb  vines. 

E^TuuTB. — The  whole  cost  of  this  cotuge^  on 
the  Hudson  river,  would  be  $613.  In  the  inisrior, 
where  wood  is  cheaper,  it  may  be  built  for  9400. 
In  this,  we  inclode  a  cellar  under  the  kitchen  aod 
entry,  but  not  under  the  living-room.  The  fbanda- 
tion  walls  of  the  latter  should  be  laid  three  and  a  half 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  gronod. 


